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«works, demanded of it by the strongest principles of du- 
ty, interest, and equality, an opportunity is offered to us, 
in common with oilers, of getting a return of something 
like the interest upon our taxes. And if no adeguate re- 
turn is made in this way, in what other way can it be 
made? There is no other. This, sir, is the only method 
by which any approach to equality and fairness in the dis- 
bursement of the revenue can be gained in practice. The 
principle of equal distribution is in its nature general. 


i 


has foùnd in the-system of- internal improvement the best 
means of attaining the end, and under, the prudent opera- 
tions of that system it will be a powerful auxiliary in work- 
ing out the salvation of this country. í , 

Í do not mean to say that every thing done upon the tide 
water is wrong: very far from it. I might confidently ap- 
peal to the recollection of those with whom I have acted 
for the last seven years, to bear me out in saying that I 
have generally voted for such appropriations. I would 
not now stop them if I could; I say to gentlemen go on; 
finish your fortifications and other national works with rea- 
sonable despatch, and, as heretofore, I will go with you. 
But while you are making all safe and convenient without, 
I beg of you to turn your eyes within, examine the region 
of the interior, and extend to it the benefits of your equal 
care. Allow even to the West a share of the surplus mil- 
lions, for an annual surplus, with proper economy, there 
will be, which might likely be increased by some diminu- 
tion safely made from objects which have received more 
than equal munificence. 

The gentleman from Virginia says, he would take care 
. that there should be no surplus revenue. ‘That when the 
» national debt shall be paid, which we are alike desirous of 

- hastening, and which this bill cannot delay, he would re- 

_ duce the revenue to the annual expenditure. But could 

we do it? Would it not baffle the skill and experience of 
even that gentleman, great as they are, to draught a revenue 
law that they should exactly meet the annual expenditure? 
On reflection he must admit that it would, for it is impos- 
sible to foresee either the amount of imposts or appropri- 
ations, and graduate the one with the other. They both 
depend on too many contingencies. And to avoid the 
danger of suffering your revenue to fall below the de- 
mands upon it, you must necessarily make it go above. In 
reducing and equalizing the tariff, 1 would go a great way 
with that gentleman; but I would stop considerably short 
of the point to which his theory would lead him, and 
which I must think he has pushed faster and further than 
practical convenience and real safety will warrant. If the 
: | public debt were now paid, the books balanced, and closed, 
and sealed with seven seals, T would not if 1 could to-day 
_ reduce the duties to the point of current expenditure. And 
why? To do that suddenly, to do it otherwise than by the 
gradual indications of time and experience, perhaps to do 
tt at all, would convulse this nation through all its essential 
“interests. I would not reduce the revenue to that point, 
, because extraordinary occurrences in the world, and the 
== exigencies of the Government, may often render it a mat- 
_ter-of the first necessity to have a surplus at command. 
And I would not do it for another, and to my mind a bet- 
ter reason. I would have a surplus to expend in the gra- 
dual improvement of the country. For that improvement 
L would tax its commerce, because that tax is in a great 
measure voluntary; because it will relieve the property 
ofthe citizens of the State from a direct and indiscrimi- 
nate levy of contribution for these purposes; and, above 
all, becatise it is the very interest which, acting in unison 
with the greatfarming interest of the community, is to 
reap the benefits of these works. It ought to bear the 
» charge of making them, ‘and it can do it without feeling 
the pressure. If we can look forward to the time when 
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An exact application of it cannot always be made; but it} 


“commerce shall again raise its languid head, freed from | 


and dangerous to liberty. 
just to lay out a portion of. the money paid by. the people 
in accomplishing something that shall be. permanently us. - 
ful to themsélves and the nation? Is it wrong to encourage 
industry by removing the’ impediments that lie inits way ` 
to the comfortable enjoyment of life, and the education of .... 
rising genérations? No, sir; morality is not to sufer in `. 
this cause, unless, indeed,*the virtue of this people is only: 
to be preserved in a state of wretchedness and ignorance. 
And how is liberty to be in danger:from this system? Phi- 
losophers may admire liberty for its own sake; but that °: 
liberty which the mass of mankind understand, the free in~. 
stitutions which they love, and would die to defend, must, . 
with its other blessings, afford the security of equal laws, 
and the full participations of equal benefits. 0 oe 

Again: It is said that any improvement at one place will 
produce dissatisfaction at others, because. that or some- 
thing else is not done there. I tell you, sir, the’ dissatis- 
faction will'be much deeper, and more universal, if they 
are not done somewhere. It is no objection to this, or 
any other course of profitable legislation, that every thing 
cannot be done at once; nor is it any excuse for not:doing 
all weigan, and ‘doing it as fast'as ‘we can. »Phése,. with 
the whole class. of forced. objegtions: to. which, they be» 
long, should rather stimulate to exertion and uniformity -~ 
in our progress to ultimate success.: ee 

Let me say, in conclusion, that this is no new experi- = 
ment. It commenced a few years after the adoption of —. 
the constitution, and has been gaining ground ever since. 
But its principles, a$ now maintained by a great majority “ 
of the nation, were not firmly settled till the eighteenth 
Congress. -Then (without going farther from homes. the 
Representatives of Kentucky and Tennessee were found. 
acting together with equal unanimity in both Houses of 
Congress, in support of this gréat measure... And what-. 
ever Kentucky may have expected-from it, a little help at 
the Louisville canal is all the immediate advantage shehas 
yet achieved. As for Tennessee, these dispensing showers 
have all passed her by.. The first dew has not yet ree 
freshed her fields. But our time has now come; and it bé- 
hooves us to be consistent with ourselves, true to our own 


principles, and alive to the prosperity of our count: 
and not ours only, but every other where the hand: of i i 
provement should be laid. That country and ‘this cause. ; 
deserve higher efforts than I can exert; yet, whatever ‘on 
my part can.bé’supplied by devotion and pers ce: 
shall be continued, regardless-of intervening i 
long as there is'hope of success: ~ 
[Bere the debate closed for thi 
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: Trurspar, Marca 25, 1830. : 
„The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. SWIFT on thé 18th instant--the question 

being on the amendment offered by Mr. DRAYTON. 

The said resolution, at the instance of Mt. WICKLIFFE, 

and by consent of Mr. SWIET, was modified so as to read 
as follows: > ` y : 
. Resolved, That the’ Secretary of War be requested to 
cause the necessary survey.to be made on or at the outlet 
of Lake Champlain, near the Canada line, in order to as- 
certain the expediency of erecting a fortification for the 
defence of that frontier of the United States, and report 
a plan and estimate atthe next session of Congress. 

Mr. DRAYTON withdrew his amendment, and the re- 
solution as modified was agreed to. 


PAY OF MEMBERS. 


- The following resolution, laid on the table some days 
since by Mr. MCDUFFIE, was taken up: 

& Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be 
instructed to report a bill providing that whenever the 
first session. of Congress shall continue for a longer period 
than one hundred and twenty days, the pay of the mem- 
‘bers shall be reduced to two dollars per day from and after 
the termination of the said one hundred and twenty days; 
and that whenever the second session of Congress shall 
continue for a longer period than ninety days, the pay of 
the members shall be reduced to two dollars per day from 
and after the termination of said ninety days.” 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that the resolution spoke its own 
importance, and superseded the necessity of any argu- 
ments in its support. He would, however, say one or two 
words on the subject. The adoption of the resolution, 
while it would not impair the legislative efficiency of the 
‘House, would save at least one month of the time now 
consumed by Congress at every long session. He had 
made an estimate of the saving which this would produce, 
and had ascertained that it would save the sum of seventy- 
five thousand dollars each year of its operation; and at the 
same time the public business would be welldone. He had 
made another estimate—that if Congress sat five months, the 

average pay of the members would be seven dollars a day; 
this. was an adequate compensation; but, if the members 
chose to attend assiduously to the public business, and 
complete it within the time prescribed, they would still 
receive eight dollars. The effect of this resolution, he 
was confident, would be to increase attention to the dis- 


in accomplishing it, 


in this or any other mode. But he 
would suggest to the gentleman whether his object would 


not be more certainly attained by accepting a modification ” 


that he would mention. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lma has given it as his opinion that the business.of Con- © 
gress may be done in four months, take one session with © 
another. Mr. W. said, he thought if members would faith-. = 
fully discharge the trust reposed in. them, that it might be `% 
done in three months. We have heard much said of or- 
ganizing a business party in this House, and gentlemen 
have patriotically tendered their services as privates; but < 
there appears to exist a great reluctance against officering : 
the corps. He said he was one who was disposed to put 
the party under complete organization. And he would 
propose that forty-five members enter into a solemn sti- 
pulation that they will sustain a call for the yeas and nays 
whenever a motion shall be made to adjeurn before four 
o’clock. He would have this corps persevere in keeping 
the House in session; and if one should prove treacherous 
and desert, he would have him tried and shot. Not- 
withstanding what we have heard said about a business 
party, it was no longer than last Saturday that a motion 
was made to adjourn at about two o’clock, and, on a mo- 
tion to call the yeas and nays, only thirteen were found 
to sustain the call, when it was known to gentlemen that 
there was public business of great importance to be acted 
on, and it was also known that there are claimarits here, 
who will be inevitably ruined unless bills for their relief 
pass. We have been in session one’ hundred and nine 
days, during which time the House has met only seventy- 
nine days. We have enacted thirty-four laws, where the 
bills originated in the House, and tive where they origi- 
nated in the Senate; sixty-one bills are before the Senate 
that have passed the House, and fifty-four are before the 
House that have passed the Senate. The whole number 
of bills reported to the House is three hundred and seven- 
ty-nine, and the number of resolutions adopted is four hun- 
dred and eighty; and this mass of business is to be left un- 
acted on, or so hastened through, that very few members 
will know what provisions the bills contain. The correct 
mode of legislating is to commence the session witha de- 
termination to attend to business—to prolong the daily ses- 
sion of the House, and not adjourn from Friday to Mon- 
day. The excuse offered by gentlemen for adjourning 
has been that they have businéss atthe departments. Mr. 
W. said he came from a section of the country where some 
claims remained unsetiled, and that he found he could 


charge of public business, without diminishing the pay | generally transact the business confided to him better by 


while here. 
that the “compensation law” contained at least one wise 
“principle—that of a salary compensation instead of a per 
diem-one, The only objection urged against-it, and the 
cause of its unpopularity, was, that it was enacted ‘by 
those who were to receive its benefit. 


salary. principle. 


He, however, dif-|the post office. 
fered from the general opinion on the advantage of the|journing over as groundless, and that the time w 
He thought it would operate as toolin amusement. 


It was universally agreed [said Mr. McD.]| writing than by a personal attendance. ‘fhe business of 


the departments was interrupted by. the calling of the 
members, and the officers, he did not believe, had anv de- 
sire to see them. It was very rare that an answer could 
be given at once, and it was generally transmitted through 
He said he considered the excuse for ads: 


spent 


The proposition of the gentleman from 


powerful a stimulus on members to get through the public | South Carolina will punish the industrious with the negli- 


business, and that it would be done too hastily. His propo- 
.Sition. combined: both principles, 
both without their defects. 
therefore, he conceived it would be one of the most effect- 


gent and inattentive. He was one who believed, with the 


and the advantages of] flourishing condition of the treasury, that eight dollars a 
In every view of the subject, |day was not too much for a member to receive for his ser- 


vices, if his time was faithfully bestowed on the business 


ive measures of economy ever proposed by Congress, in]of the House. He knew there were members who de- 


regard to itself. 
Mr. DWIGHT concurred most cordially in the 
_ple and expediency of the proposition. 


“the first of June; and when once the limit was fixed for 
‘the earlier day, there would be no difficulty in completing 
‘all the business which it was proper to perform. He hoped 
‘the resolution would pass. 


Mr. -WHITTLESEY said, the object of the gentleman factory 


from South Carolina was to- hasten the business before the 


s princi-jin its progress through the House. 
The business ofthese should be curtailed in their daily allowance because 
Congress could be as well done by the first of April as/others were remiss in their duties. 


voted day and night to mature business, and to attend to it 
He was unwilling that 


The modification he 
would suggest to the gentleman is this: that no member 
who is not in attendance on the House when it is called to 
order in the morning, or Who shall ‘not be absent during 
the calling of the yeas and nays, without rendering a satis- 
excuse for his absence, shall be entitled to per diem 
pay for that day. Gentlemen need not apprehend that 


House, and thar be would most cheerfully unite with him ‘there is any thing humiliating in rendering an excuse to 
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we.are surrounded, that have: goaded. onthe people to. a 
state of desperation. This Government, from having been 
1 confined to our external relations chiefly;.and a few inter 
‘Thak:regulations, has undertaken to regulate the whole. ta-~ 
bor and industry of the country, and thereby drawn 
ints vortex a sum of législative powers proper 
ing to- State jurisdiction. ` ` agen a. 
The great evil of this Government, asof every other, 
and of. which the people aré..convinced. more and more 
every day, having experienced it in a greater degree, pro: 
bably, than any nation ander the sun, is the‘immense mass 
of legislation with which- they are afflicted. - Besides: four 
and twenty State Governments, acting directly upon them. 
once a. year, they have an annual Federal Legislatute, 
with all its ramifications-and corruptions,. preying. upon 
them with a cormorant’s appetite, to adegree beyond: hur 
man endurance. While I-admit in. theory it is perhaps 
the most. beautiful in the world, when confined within its 
proper limits, in practice, Lam not sure, without reform, 
it will prove the most tyrannical and oppressive that. the 
ingenuity of man‘could have devised... What does it mat- 
ter, whether the people arë tayed ina republic or a:deš- 
potism? It is all the same to. them: and .it..seems that 
justice, violence, and rapine can þe as well ëxercised. in 
the one as the other.. Nay, more”sécurely, because at 
works by stealth under a.false denomination.. Now sit, 
as have no well grounded hope ofan amendment:in their 
condition—as F perceive the same ‘leyislati ie course which 
has béen pursued for severalyears past, is likely to:be con- 


every proposition that is acted on; but whoever will take 
he pains to examine the list of yeas and nays, will find 
that in most cases, unless it be on a-political or on some, 
great national question, we rarely: have more than a 
bare majority for doing business. He would throw the 
responsibility on every member, and ensure his constant 
attendance. He said he was willing to unite in any mea- 
~ sure that would despatch the business; but he feared the 
present resolution would not accomplish that object——that 
we should waste the time of the session until we camc to 
the allowance of two dollars a day, and-then timt we 
should leave the business undone; and for that reason. he 
expressed a hope that the modification suggested would 
be accepted by the mover of the resolution. 

Mr. TUCKER said, it had been his object to fix the day 
of adjournment. He was gratified with the resolution of- 
tered by his colledgue. The gentleman from Ohio said he 
believed the business of the House could be doné.in three 
> montlis.. Whys then, did not the gentleman ‘vote for the 
: proposition, and introduce his own plan afterwards? 

. Mr. GOODENOW made some remarks, which he con- 
| cluded by moving the previous question—yeas, 42. So 
the bill was not seconded. 

Mr. ALEX ANDER said, that, from his.experience here, 
' and after much reflection upon the subject, his mind had 
been brought to the conclusion that some such principle 


tion of the funds of the fiation to be kept.up as hereto: 


I can, against what I conceive to be.their own worst ene- 
my—-too much legislation. . And this, I think, will be found. 
in the reduction of the pay of the members... know: itto 


i 
; 
$ 


a 


ty of every one. Butif we are in earnest in the professions 
adopted by Congress to enable us to do justice to the in- form inthe abuses and extravagance of the administration > 
terests of the nation with which we are charged: “When 
{said Mr. A.] 1 first had the honor of a seat-here, I was of 
an opinion that the compensation allowed was but a rea- 
sonable pay, considering the extravagance at that day, 
~and the depreciation of money. But'the case is now dif- 
ferent; the value of money has appreciated, and every- 
thing become proportionably cheaper; and I believe: the 
: only corrective against the abuse of the time of Congress 
_ and mischievous legislation of which the people have so 
. much right to complain, will be found in the remedy prô- 

posed, which carries along its own limitation as-to the pe- 
riod of our sessions. What [said Mr. A.] has been the 
fact of late years in regard to the history of our proceed- 
ngs, and of which there seems to be no prospect of a dis- 
` continuance? Why, the first three or four months of the 
first session of Congress, sufficient for all the. necessary 
purposes of legislation, have been usually consumed in idle 
and unprofitable debate, connected-with one’s own. per- 
sonal aggrandizement, or in projecting schemes for party 
or political purposes, little calculated to promote the pub- 
licinterest. We find, during the late war, when the in- 
terest of the country was concerned in conducting it to a 
successful conclusion, amidst the-most violent opposition, 
Congress rarely ever sat the first session beyond what is 
ow-the usual period of the termination of our labors. 
Weare necessarily led to inquire into:the causes, and see 
df thëreexists a necessity for it or no. -E can perceive but 
two, and -twoonly, neither of which, in iny judgment, will 
longer justify a continuance of the practice. : ; 
_ The attention’ of Congress having been withdrawn- from 
the theatre of war, it-was thrown upon the domestic con- 
verns.and relations ofthe:country, with many of which it 
-had nothing to do; and hence have sprung up all the unhap- 
py. differences, local divisions, and: calamities, with which 


our hands, letus go into the good work; and show a devo- 
tion worthy the cause in which we are engaged. < After 
the example set us by the Executive headsof. this nation, 
who has gone forward witha firmness and decision -that 
bespeak his character, holding this language on: his elevá- 


inscribes on the list of Executive duties; in characters'too 
legible to be overlooked, the task of reform;” relying up- 
on our co-operation, we should be unfaithful to the. trust 
reposed in us, were we to halt and hesitate in so, eventful 
a crisis. -What has been done in this respect after'the lä- 
borious and faithful investigation of the. Committee omRe- $ 


able chairman who committed to his successors the charge,” 
with the hope that it might be prosecuted to :a “successful 
issue for the benefit of the people? Nothing but the’ dis- 
continuance of the draughtsman of this House, while: the. 
othermeasures rest silently on your table, or sleep'the sleep 
of death within the bosom of the committee itsëlf. This ig. 
one of the measures they recommended to our attention, 
I take it, sirj-there- are two principles connected with 
this subject, “which must always enter into the character 


of-honor. If it were possible wholly to attain the lat 
it would, nodoubt, be the best and safest for the countr 
But as it is considered with us that the “laborer is wor- 
thy of his hire,” and it is not expected that any- person 
can. serve hete without a reasonable compensation. the 
great object, it seems to. me, should “be to: produce’ th 
happy combination of the two, in sach manner, that 
the one offers a sufficient .inducement for. talents-and- : 
tue, the other destroys the temptation... This, I think, will 

‘be accomplished by the proposition now before us: °° 


tinued—the same system of taxation and unequal distribu: | 


fore, I must look out for the best protection for them that. 
be a delicate subject, which touches the nervous sensibili- 


of affairs, and which they have-so much right to expectat- ` 


tion, that ** the recent- demonstration of public sentiment ~ 


trenchment the last session, and the parting voice of the. ° 


of every legislative body. ‘The onë of interest; the other -` 


as the one proposed in the resolution was necessary to be | that were given to the people at the coming day ofa re- =; 


y 
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| Moderate salaries are consistent with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of..our, institutions; and in proportion as the value 
of our own pay is enhanced, does it regulate every thing 
else:conriected with the operations of Government. 


‘fess that I have no faith in any improvement being made 


in other respects, until we direct our attention here. Ido 
not gay that it will be proper to follow up this example in 
regard to all the other officers of Government, as propos- 
ed by a.vesolution now on your. table, because these, in 
some respects, depend upon entirely distinct principles. 
If they are faithful and vigilant in their respective places, 
itis but right that they should receive a just and adequate 
compensation for their services. 


`` But the nation expects, and has a right to demand, some- 


thing at our hands, in relation to those great and import- 


` ant expenditures which have been so wastefully and extra- 
` vagantly lavished away; and there seems no likelihood, at 


present, of any change for the better in this respect. 
As-the hope is a vain one which I entertain of any thing 
like a recurrence to the original principles of the Govern- 
ment, the only safety and security for the people, that I 
can see, will be in the economical administration of affairs 
in every department thereof. And Trather think this will 
at last be found the only distinction between a republi- 
can and monarchical form of Government. Whether even 
this shall be accomplished, we have yet to learn. From 
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fident of my own opinion upon constitutional questions, 
to trouble the House with the reasons upon which they 
are founded. Yet, as Iam the representative of an intel. 
ligent and most excellent community, and as I have to act , 
under the obligations of an oath ‘*to support the consti- 
tution of the United States’—that charter under the 


guaranties of which we can alone act here-—it Is incum- ` 


bent upon me to look into that charter, and well examine 
the powers which it extends to us, and to act in accord- 
ance with my own views, however crude; for, sir, onal 
questions in which conscience is involved, the decision 
must be made by that tribunal, from which there is no 
appeal; and however great our respect and deference for 
the opinions of others, in cases of this kind, we are thrown 
back upon ourselves, and must alone depend upon our 
own views of right or wrong. 

But, whatever my views may be of the constitutional 
powers of Congress, or however adverse to bills of this 
kind, I feel that it would be wholly useless to urge them 
here; and if I should not be suspected of an attempt at 
rhetorical flourish, I would say, that you might as welt 
attempt to dissolve those marble columns which support” 
the canopy of this hall, by blowing upon them the breath 
of your nostrils, as to convince, by force of argument or 
powers of eloquence, those who have made up their opi- 
nions, or who, from the force of circumstances, will not 


the disposition that has been manifested, the progress. of} be convinced. 


measures before this House, and the character of some 


that have passed from before us, we are met with despair 


even lere; in what, then, Task, have the times differed 
from those that have gone by? and how can we stand jus- 
tified before the people, who were led to expect import- 
ant and radical changes? I say nothing of the head of this 
administration, from whom we have the assurance that, as 
far as depends upon him, he will not be behind us in the 
great work of reform. The defect is here, and he can do 
but little without our aid. Ht is, I conscientiously believe, 
sir, in the pay of the members, offering an inducement to 
continue here longer than is necessary for the transaction 
of: the real business of the nation, doing, as they always 
must, mischief, when good is unattainable. ï am, there- 
fore, for striking at the root of the evil, and making a seat 
‘become here what it ought to be, rather the post of honor 
than of profit. I, therefore, shall give my cordial support 
to the proposition now before the House, with a hope that 
jt:may be referred and acted upon. 

“Mr. COULTER then rose, but the SPEAKER having 
announced that the hour had elapsed, the discussion was 
arrested, rs 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 


a On the motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, Mr. Haywxs in the chair, and resumed the 


“consideration of the bill ‘«to. construct a national road 


£ 


from Buffalo, by Washington city; to New Orleans.” 

Mr. CARSON said, the supporters of this bill urged 
the importance of its passage upon four general consider- 
ations, to wit: Commercial, Political, Military, and the 
‘Transportation of the Mail. 

° The constitutional powers of Congress to act upon this 
and similar subjects, have been assumed and maintained 
by the supporters of the bill. Upoir all subjects of. this 


kind, [said Mr, C.} involving constitutional questions, 


which have been discussed since I occupied a seat in this 
House, F have studiously avoided entering into the de- 
bates upon them. Ihave done so, for the very plain rea- 
son that my vocation is that of a farmer; and well know- 
ing that- it required professional science and deep re- 
search to elucidate. and give satisfaction upon those eriti- 
cal points upon which men of emineice, patriotism, and 
distinction differ. Under these circumstances, I may well 
be permitted to be, if not without hope, at least too dif- 


* 


Yes, it would be worse than idle; for all the experience 
which Ihave had upon this floor but strengthens me in 
the conviction, that if ever constitutional arguments are 
argued with effect, it will be in other halls—not this. But 
do not infer any thing like a spirit of disunion in me, from 
this remark—far from it. Flook upon that as.the last re- 
sort, resulting from insufferable oppression, which a mi- 
nority may be forced or driven to, when it would cease 
to be patriotism to submit. But, should that ever arrive, 
(which may God of his infinite mercy avert!) may we not 
justly fear that the world may then bid a long farewell to 
all republics, and to the rights of man? 

But, whilst I disclaim any thing like a disposition to dis- 
union in the remark, it may be proper here to say that it 
partakes something of the nullifying doctrines, which, 
while they are more pacific in their nature, will be found 
to be, in my opinion, as effectual in their results. Upon 
a more proper occasion, I may give my views fully upon 
this subject of * nullification,” as it has been denominated 
in the other branch of this Legislature. But, as lam 
somewhat the creature of impulses, ł shall be governed, 
in this particular, by subsequent feeling and reflection. 

My design is’ to speak of the: expediency, or rather in- 
expediency, of this measure; not that I can add any thing 
to the powerful argument of the justly distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. P. P. Barsovr] for the 
grounds which he took were so fully and ably cccupied, 
that he has left little to be said by others. I shall, how- 
ever, take the same side of the question; not that I shall 
be able to shed a new ray of light upon the subject, but 
for the reason that the bird of more humble fight may 
sometimes see what the eagle overlooks. 

The supporters of this bill do not claim the power un- 
der which they act, as expressly delegated by the consti- 
tution, but as an incidental power; or, in other words, as 
amean necessary to carry into effect some of the express- 
ed powers. 

Admitting this position to be correct, and which I do 
to'a certain but limited extent, the question then naturally 
arises, does the exigency of the country demand at our 
hands the exercise of those incidental powers, or the use 
of those means, to effect any of the objects contemplated 
by those powers expressly delegated? And if so, another 
question will also arise: Will this road meet those exi- 
gencies, and effect the object? To both of these propo- 
sitions, I answer in the negative most positively. ‘There. 
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is no necessity which demands at our hands the applica- 
cation of the public funds for purposes of this kind: Nei- 
ther the ‘common defence,” nor the ** general welfare,” 
demands it: And if the security of either “ofthe points, 
to which this road is contemplated to be: constructed, did 
demand the exercise of those powers, and the application 
of our treasure, I ask in the name of common. sense; sir, 
if this road, a mere paltry earthen way, would afford the 
security desired? Bn eae 
“But, four general considerations have been urged in 
support of the bill, and they may truly be-said to be most 
pliant considerations; for they are brought to bear upon 
all subjects of internal improvement, requiring the public 
lands or the public money. px 
<. It shall be my object to show that not one of those 
$ considerations requires that this road should be made. -~ I 
£ ghall take them up in the order in which find them in 
‘the report of the engineers made to this House at the 
first session of the nineteenth Congress. And the first 
in order is its commercial advantage. . 
It has been gravely maintained that this road is all im- 
» portant asa line of intercommunication between distant 
points for the facilities of commercial intercourse, and 
. the transportation of produce and merchandise. Now, 
sir, admitting the constitutionality and the propriety of 
making roads for commercial purposes, is there any one 
who seriously believes that this, or any other road, can 
ossibly be brought to compete, successfully, with the 
mighty father of rivers, and its tributary streams? What, 


man, if I did not believe that.a remedy is within his reach; 
that is, to give up:his exploded canal system, and embrace 
the -railroad plan; and a most happy: opportunity: now, 
awaits him. Let-him unite the interest of the company 
over which he now presides, with that of thi Baltimore. 
and Ohio Railroad’ Company, and, by a unit ; 

and community of feeling, they will find the 
mutually advanced, and the most happy results grow 


g 
who introduced this bill, (Mr. Huwrasiz] how; he can res- 
concile it to his vast: notions of grand and magnificent in- 
ternal improvements, and the resources and capacity of 
this Government to prosecute them, to an indefinite ex- 
tent, as he set forth in his speech? But what is more; how 
can he reconcile it to himself, to: fall so far behind the 
advance of the age in improvements, as to: propose’ ‘an 
c earthen” -road as a means to facilitate ‘commerce, and 


Now, if the gentleman had proposed a plan for the: çon- 
struction of a railroad, on some plan commensurate with 
the greatness and resources of this nation; there would 
what have we heard his beautiful theories and high wrought 
figures exhausted? “Why; upon an earthen road—a, road 
of mud, liable to be washed by. every shower, and- sub- 
ject. to the vicissitudes and ‘casualties incident to ever 

season. wy : RATS Bh Bet R, 
“Before I take leave of this branch of the subject, 


in the world, with the powerful agency of steam, propel- 
ling boats hundreds of miles in the ‘twenty-four hours, 
with a mere “earthen” road! When the mighty Mis- 
; souri shall turn her current back upon her source, and 
, force a passage through the Rocky Mountains, and empty 
» her vast tribute of waters into the Pacific, and.the beau- 
i tiful Ohio shall be brought through the tunnel proposed 
to be cut by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer] 
and our her waters into the Chesapeake, then, and not 
till then, let the gentleman propose the construction of 
roads through that region of country. for commercial 
purposes. sa 

But what kind of road have we proposed to’ us by this 


gineers; we shall then be-able to judge o 
to the commercial importance of this road. © oe 
I read from the report of the engineers, which may | 


1825-1826, document 156, page 22. “In relation to.ex- 


afford, as to transportation, advantages of national impo: 


r 


which relate to operations of external commerce.?? its 
«However, we have remarked in the fogegoing part of 
this report, that -the main watercourses were crossed by 


6 the middle route at the héad of boat navigation, therefore 
of science and the arts in road making, but they have jè road in the direction of either will accommodate the dis- 
tricts through which it passes, for the transportation: of, 

their products to the navigable streams. ‘Under this local 
í ! ; l (mark the words, gentlemen, local, not-general) point of, 
which consisted in the application of stone, gravel, and jview, the external commerce will become benefited. toia. 
certain extent,” &c. : 


ersedé canals here, as welt as all other -systems of the aga 
tind, which have been devised by human ingenuity—yes, 
ir; the honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MERCER] 

must héar'the appalling, the heart-rending fact, that this 


SS ~~ 


lout of the arrangement. I hope T- shall be. pardoned for. ° 
this digression. Butet me ask the honorable chairman. . 


promote the ‘£ common defence and the general welfare?” 


have been some plausibility in his arguments. ` But, upon. 


sir! change the channel of produce from the finest rivers | leave to -read-a brief passage from the report ‘of thé-ens = 
their viewsas i 


found-in the 9th volume.of Executive papers, session o P 


ternal commerce,” say the engineers, ‘it appears tous. 
that a road from Washington city to New: Orleans will not 


ance; for the road will cross generally all the main water: ©) 
courses perpendicular to the coasts, and in the-directions. | 
and by means of which all the transportations are effective °° 


the eastern route at ‘the head of sloop navigation, and py: 


* 
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pulsive action at the centre to throw them off, and hence] So far from New Orleans being in an exposed situation, 
the nécessity of these additional bonds of union. I do say, and I say it without the fear of contradiction, that 
> Nothing, in my opinion, is to be apprehended from the| it is the most strongly fortified place in the nation. Every 
former; would to God I could say so much for the latter?| pass leading from the Gulf of Mexico to the city, is well 
If ever the calamities of disunion should be experienced | secured by the best and most costly fortifications. There 
by this nation, the causes, proximate and remote, will be|are no less than five forts (I believe I am not mistaken in 
traced to the action of the Federal Government. the number; if I am, the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
-The mismanagement of this central machinery, so beau-| Warre] will correct me) erected for the security of that 
tifulin its conception, and so-perfect in its structure, andjcity against maritime or other invasion from the Gulf. 
which worked so harmoniously whilst kept within the le-/ These forts are capable of mounting some hundred pieces 
gitimate sphere prescribed by those rules expressly laid|of ordnance, at least enough to sink any fleet that would 
down for the government of its action, will alone produce | ever attempt a passage up the Mississippi to the city. We 
those fatal consequences. By overleaping here the con-|have already expended near two millions of dollars in de- 
stitutional boundaries so clearly defined, by throwing the | fending the territory of Louisiana by permanent fortifica- 
,whole machinery out of gear, and giving a looseness to! tions, and estimates are now before us for a.continuation 
our operations, propelled on by the force of combined in-| of those works. i 
terests, composing a majority, against a minority, the latter] The following is a statement of those expenditures, po- 
will be compelled to take refuge under the old relation | litely furnished at my request by a gentleman of the En- 
in which the States stood to each other; that’of separate, |gineer Department. ` (Mr. C. then read the following 
distinct, and independent sovereignty. The States them- | letter:) : 
selves will cling to the Union whilst there isa hope left to) « To the Hon. S. P. Canson, 
rest on; the oppressions of this Federal Government can House of Representatives: 
alone drive them off. 


Perhaps if there were evera crisisin the affairs of our Dean Sir: The following statement will show you pret- 


Government which required additional bonds to hold us fy nearly the cost of defending the territory of Louisiana 
together, that crisis is now at band. But if this road is to | "Y PET ONS; V12: 


be the remedy, the committee have certainly mistaken its| Fort Wood, at the Chef Menteur 
= $411,673 11 


proper location. Western Virginia and Eastern Tennes- Pass, - x 7 

see are not about to fly off from the Union, and therefore; Fort Pike, at the Rigolets Pass, - 359,393 14 

do not require this work; if danger is to be apprehended, | Fort Jackson, Plaquemine Bend, _ 624,064 53 

it is from ailother quarter. The South is the point towhich| Battery at Bayou Bienvenue, Š 96,447 80 

we should direct our attention. Certainly every political] Tower at Bayou Dupre, - 5 16,677 41 

consideration would direct us to the metropolitan route. : ` 

We must encircle South Carolina with some band, or she,| Amount appropriated, ~ es 1,508.255 99 

from report, will be off at a “< tangent,” and that suddenly.| Add for a fort on Grand Terre, 

But let me seriously ask of every member of this commit- Barrataria, estimated at 264,517 52 
` tee, what stronger bonds of union do freemen need, or the} For a fort, in place of Fort St. 

States require, than those forged out, wrought, and put Philip, at Plaqucmine Bend, €s- , 

inorder by the master workmen of the revolution? Link timated at s 2 x 77,810 79 

connecting link, forming a chain of Government more om on 

beautiful in its principles, and beneficial in its results, $ 1,850,584 30” 


(whilst acting within the limits of the original design,) than! The estimate for one of those works, (Fort Jackson,) 
any ever devised by the wisdom of man. What was this| for the present year, is eighty-five thousand dollars. ‘Thus 
design? It was, that all the parts should share in equal we see, sir, that the attention of the Government has been 
proportion the benefits or injuries resulting from the com-| directed to the defence and protection of that point, and 
pact;a perfect reciprocity was to be observed and presery-| that the fact, as stated by the honorable chairman who in- 
ed. Under a strict observance of those sacred principles, | troduced this bill, with regard to the ‘* exposed situation” 
„STs what have we to fear? I answer nothing, either from| of that city, does not exist. Now, as regards the necessity 
external or internal causes. If fearsare tobe entertained, | of this road for the transportation of troops and munitions 
they are upon the other side of the question; and let me|of war, I here take upon myself the responsibility of pro- 
here admonish gentlemen who are secking to provide ad- nouncing, although in contradiction to the position of the 
ditional bonds of union, by cutting canals and constructing gentleman who introduced the bill, [Mr. HemenrLL] that 
roads, to beware lest they by their operations cut the liga-| no such necessity exists; and I further say, that it would 
ments of the constitution which now binds us together, and | not only be idle, but the extreme of fully, to expend mo- 
which forms the only sure and certain ties by which we can | ney upon this road with a view to military advantages. 
remain united. No political consideration, therefore, inmy| What say gentlemen who urge this branch of the 
opinion, does require the construction of this road; but, on subject? Why, “that New Orleans must always look to 
the contrary, eminently demands the rejection of the bill. Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, &c. for men and provisions 
s Military considerations” are the next in order, and to|to protect and feed them in time of war.” Weill I grant 
which I shall ask the attention of the committee. this; but what further do they urge? Why, « that. this 
. The honorable chairman (Mr. Hemparxz] set out by tell-| road must be made. to transport these troops and provi- 
ing us that the two points te which this road is contem-| sions upon.” Now can it be possible that any man, in his 
plated to be run, are dangerously situated, and eminenily | sober senses, and under the influence of reason can for 
exposed in case of invasion, &c., and that this is important | one moment, entertain the belief that, if this road were 
as a military road for the transportation of troops and mu- made, even one soldier or solitary barrel of provisions, 
nitions of war. With regard to the exposed situation of from, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, or any other State north 
New Orleans, I beg leave to- differ entirely with the honor-|of those, would travel over it? W hat! bring men from the 
able chairman. As to Buffalo, I know but very little about/ State of Ohio across the States of Kentucky and Tennes- 
it, nor have I sought to know, because I looked uponthatisee? Aye, and across the Ohio river, too with its current 
end of the-road as having been tacked on by the commit- teeming with steamboats, ready to waft the soldiers and 
tee, mearly as a means of buying up votes, and not that provisions to the point of destination. But no. they must 
the necessity of the nation required the work. 1 shall trudge through the muds of Kentucky and Tennessee by 
leave that end, therefore, in the hands of others. | marches of from ten to fifteen miles per day, till they in- 
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tersect this road (after crossing navigable and inviting] by road, for they might lead-to defeat as well as victory. 


rivers) at Florence, Alabama; and then they will have the 
peculiar advantage of travelling this superb national earth- 
en road from thence to New Orleans. z 
Tinvite gentlemen who think despatch and- saving of 
time important in military operations, to calculate how 
long it would take troops to getto New Orleans by this 
se national road” from Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, &c., 
and compare it with the ease, convenience, and despatch, 
afforded by steam power on the navigable rivers which 
pass through those States and empty into the Mississippi. 
It cannot be denied that troopsfrom any part of Kentucky 
or Ohio could get to New Orleans by steamboat convey- 
ance before they could reach Florence, in Alabama, the 
point of intersection with this road. s 
the case, the positions laid down by the honorable chair- 
man, [Mr. Hemra] with regard to the ‘exposed con- 
dition” of New Orleans, and the necessity of this road as 


| And here letme remark that those facilities to’ military . 
operations are always occupied by the strongest; and such 
proven, said a gentleman standing near Mr.: Ganson [Mr. 
Davis, of South- Carolina} upon. the Bladensburg course 
last war.) Yes, [resumed Mr. C.} but I would rather lose’. 
ble subject, than wound the pride of the House by recall- 
ing their recollection to it, ; Pati 
consideration to which F shall ask the attention of the com- 
mittee. i an PAT ae 


a work might prove.a curse, instead of-a blessing, (as Was: 
the argument afforded by the mention of that disagreea- 
The. transportation of the mail” is the next and last 
I feel that my strength is failing me too much to go into 


Under this view of| this branch of the subject to the extent I had desired... 


will Jay it down as my. opinion, however, that the framers 
of the constitution did not intend, by the words. *¢ establish 
post offices and post roads,” to confer the power to con- 


affording means of defence, fall to the ground,. and thej stroct roads, &c., but only meant that Congress should de- 


i whole superstructure of argument based upon them falls 
also. ies 
if further arguments were necessary to show the impro- 
priety, nay, the excessive folly, of making this road for 
military purposes, they would be found by a recurrence 
to the history of our last war, particularly in the opera- 
tions in the southern section of the Union. There was a 
time when New Orleans was ‘‘dangerously situated and 
eminently exposed;” there was a time, sir, when that city 
was invaded by a powerful and well disciplined army; an- 
army, too, stimulated to action by the ‘t booty and beauty” 
which‘ were promised them. This was a case-of great 
emergency—~this was a time of deep and dreadful anxiety; 
but sufficient for the occasion were the spirits convened, 
and hastily convened, for the defence of the city. Yes, 
; an army was convened, defeated the enemy, and saved 
| New Orleans. What military road, made at vast expense 
of time and treasure, were those troops transported. over? 
i None; yet they got to New Orleans, fought the battles of 
their country, and got home again; and-thus willit be ever; 
this country will always find security in the strong arm of 
her ‘citizen soldiers.” Dangers may’stand thick around 
; them; they only stimulate to exertion. The noblest deeds 
A. are done upon the most dangerous emergencies, and the 
< glory of achieving them is the strongestincentive to action. 
Need I say more? 
gone before us, present a solitary example of a nation, at 
peace with the world, . and whose policy it is to cultivate 
and maintain those pacific relations, preparing for the 
transportation ‘of troops by large expenditures of public 
money for the construction of roads in this time of pro- 
found peace? But, on the contrary, does not all history 
; prove that the first generals the world has produced, asked 
‘not roads over which to transport troops for the advance- 
ment of their military operations? Let me ask, what engi- 
neers designated the route, or what nation appropriated the 
funds, to construct a passage over the Alps for Hannibal 
and his Carthaginians, when he pushed his conquests to 
the very walls of Rome? Or who directed Cæsar to the point 
< at which to pass the Rubicon, when he pronounced that 
“the die was cast,” and struck the fatal blow atthe liber- 
ties of his country? ` ' 
„Butto come down to the present time——to things which 
transpired but yesterday, on the other side of the water. 
Vid Nicholas tax his subjects to raise a revenue to open 
hose-passés through the Balkan, over which Diebitsch led 
<x that'army which shook the Ottoman empire to its céntre? 
and which,-had they not been stopped by pacific measures, 
“cand, I might.add, by the interposition of other European 
z. powers, jealous:of the rising greatness and resources of 
the Russian empire; the christian flag would this day have 


z energy of powerful minds and: capable commanders, that 
armiegare led to victory-and glorious achievements; not 


Does the history of all ages that have- 


signate the roads over which the mail should be carried, 
and the points at which it should. be opened.. T shall not 
attempt an argument, sir, to prove, the correctness of this 
construction, but it being-mine, it is sufficientto govern me, 
The first inquiry which suggests. itself with regard to 
the expediency of constructing this road for the transport- 
ation of the mail, is,. does any necessity for impediment 
exist to the transportation of the mail, which requires the 
application of ‘this sum of:money_to remove or remedy? . 
Has the Post Office Department complained of a.want ~ 
of facilities in this particular, and asked the construction 
of a road at our hands? Or have they even suggested the’ 


propriety of the appropriation of any sum of money for ` 


purposes of the kind? gees 

They have not; but, upon the contrary, we areinformed | 
by the very able report of the &stinguished. gentleman who | 
presides over that department, that the facilities are now. 


ample, and willbe increased as the means of the depart- 


ment will justify, or the public interest shall require. 
ask the attention of the committee while I read part ofthat: 
report, which treats of the very subject now under çon- 
sideration. . ; rie EE 
[Mr. C. read the following extract from the report. of 
the Postmaster General:} fae SS rae a 
“The .mail-communication between‘New. Orleans and 
the seat of the General Government, by way of Mobile 
and Montgomery, in Alabama, and-Augusta,’ in Georgia- 
will, from thé comméncement of the ensuing year, be ef- 


fected three times a week, affording comfortable convey, 5 


ances for travellers, and the whole trip performed in-the 

period ‘of two weeks, each way, through. the capitals of 

Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina; and-Georgia. 
«s Lines of four-horse post coaches will also be establish- 


ed, from the first day of January next, to run three:times - 


a week, both ways, between Nashville and Memphis, m 
Tennessee. This improvement was deemed important to 


keep arcgular and certain intercourse between the West- .. 


ern States and New. Orleans--Memphis being a point:on 
the Mississippi to whicli steamboats.can come at all sedsons — 
of the year; it being contemplated to extend this line to 
New Orleans by steamboats, so soon as the means of the 
department will justify, and the public interest:shall re~ 
quire it. To give greater utility to this improvement, a 
weekly line of coaches willalso be established-at the same 
time from Florence, in Alabama, (where it will connect 
with the line from Huntsville,) to Bolivar, in Tennessee, at 


which point-it will form a junction with the line from Nash-. | 


ville to Memphis.” 3 SE i 
_ Now, what more can-be required? Does notthis report 
also prove that steam navigation will supersede roads forall 


E A purposes, wherever it can find water for the boats to run ; * 
o been waving on the walls of Constantinople? It is by the on? . The despatch and-quickness of. stéamboat- p: 


from Memphis to New Orleans. has’ drawn.th 
|the Postmaster General to that. point; and 
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viewed as the route which can be travelled with most ex- 
pédition, because of the advantages of steam power. Does 


-not this speak volumes against the expenditure of public 


money’ upon. roads, when it must’ be manifest that they 
never would be travelled for the purposes pretended here 
as the strong reasons for constructing them? , It may be 
possible that, with regard to despatch and saving of time, 
a direct road from this place to the Mississippi river, thence 
by steamboats to New Orleans, would be the. best. „But, 
taking this as granted, it does not prove the necessity of 
our constructing a road for the purpose. Roads are al- 
ready-made. ‘The mailis now transported from this to 
Nashville, Tennessee, seven times a week, in post coaches, 
ata cost of upwards of thirty-four thousand dollars per an- 
num; and this line, sir, as we see from the report just read, 
is to be continued three times a week to Memphis, and 
from thence to New Orleans by steamboats. ‘What more 
is wanting? or what more, in modesty, can be asked? 


[Marcu 25, 1830. 
l Virginia; the population of which is 1,065,336 
_ North Carolina, do. 638,829 : 
South Carolina, do. 502,741 | 
Georgia, do. 340,989 
Alabama, do. 127,901 
Making 2,675,796 


The States directly accommodated by the western 
route, will be 


Virginia, - - - - 1,065,336 

Tennessee, - - - - 422,813 

Alabama, - - - - 127,901 
Making 1,616,050” 


This shows a difference in favor of the direct route, of 
one million fifty nine thousand seven hundred and forty-six 
of a population to be accommodated by this road. 

[Here Mr. Brarr, of Tennessee, requested Mr. C. to 


I shall now turn my attention to the relative merits of|read further from the report, with regard to the States 


the different routes; and, if this road is to be made, I think 
I can show the propriety ofselecting the most direct, prac- 
ticable route. 

For all purposes, connected with the transportation of 
the mail, the saving of time, cost of construction, distance, 
&c., the most ** direct, practicable route,” as proposed by 
the amendment, I had the honor to lay upon your table 
some days since, and which was printed by order of the 
House, and which f shall. offer to the committee before I 
take my seat, is certainly the preferable one. 

I lay down, then, as incontrovertible facts, that the 
route I propose will be better, the cost of construction less, 
the distance less, and the number of inhabitants accommo- 
dated much greater. 2% 

Now, if I establish these positions, what member can re- 


fuse to vote for the amendment, whether he be for or 


against the bill? 

“The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Isacxs] has 
clearly established the correctness of my three first posi- 
tions, (as to the goodness, cost, and distance, ) and the en- 
gineers who made the reconnoissance of the differentroutes 
have proven the fourth, (the number of inhabitants to be 
accommodated.) The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Ysacxs] said (andI truly thank him for the argument) 
that on the east of the mountains we had a fine level sur- 
face; that nature, in her works, had been kind to us; we 
had. nothing to do but throw up a little sand, and we had 
fine roads, &c. With him, [he said? and his constituents, 
and the people along the route selected, it was very dif- 
ferent; they had mountains and limestone to contend with, 
and natural obstructions, which required the hand of art 
to alter, andrender them in a condition for the use and ad- 
vantage of the country, &c. &c., and therefore the west- 
ern route. was the proper one. . In answer to this argu- 
ment, I have nothing to offer; the gentleman has granted 
all I ask--nay, more, sir, I did not intend to disparage his 
route, by portraying the lofty mountains and the quanti- 
ties‘of limestone, which it would cost millions to make a 
road over, but only meant to urge, what cannot be denied, 
that the direct route is unquestionably the nearest; that 
the east side ofthe mountains afforded abundant materials 
for the construction ofa road; that the surface was better, 
and the ‘graduation more easy, than on the west side of 
the mountains; and’that the cost of construction would be 
much less. The engineers support me in these positions; 
and what they have failed to do, has been abundantly sup- 
plied by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Isacxs.] 
‘With regard to the 
this road, I beg leave to read from the report of the engi- 
neers, (the sameas before recited, ) page 22: 

“Leaving out the States (say the engineers) of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and the District of Columbia, the States 


‘accommodated directly by the eastern and middle (or di- 


rect, as I propose) route will be (census of 1820)-- 


population, sir, to be accommodated by]. 


that would be indirectly as well.as directly. accommodated.] 

Mr. C. resumed. I am requested by my honorable 
friend from Tennessee, [Mr. B.] I say my. friend, sir, 
because I know him to be so, to read further from this re- 
port. I will do so, and I assure my friend that due defer. 
ence shall be paid to his route, (western route. ) 

“But (say the engineers) if weadd Kentucky and Geor- 
gia, which will be indirectly accommodated by the western 
route, we shall have for the population accommodated, 
both directly and indirectly, by this route, 


Virginia, - = - - 1,065,838 
Tennessee, - - - - 422,813 
Alabama, - - - - 127,901 
Kentucky, .- - - “ 564,317 
Georgia, - - - - 340,989 
tal 2,521,386” 


To 

Now, even with the addition of the population of the 
State of Kentucky, which they say is to be indirectly ac- 
commodated, there-isa balance still in favor of the direct 
route, of a population directly accommodated, of one 
hundred and fifty-four thousand four hundred and forty, 

But why does my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Brarr] 
press this indirect consideration upon the House? Does 
he not know, sir, that Kentucky cannot be benefited, 
either directly or indirectly, by this road? And does he 
not further know that the State of Kentucky would never 
have been mentioned, if it had not been to effect political 
results, favorable to the men in power when this report 
was made? Does my friend recollect who was Secretary 
of State at that time? and the exertions made to continue 
his influence and control over the State of Kentucky? 
Was not every branch of the “American system” brought 
to bear upon her, and particularly this branch of internal 
improvement? 

Those were the causes which produced this report, of 
the name of Kentucky would never have been mention- 
ed. But the times were dangerous, the ‘line of safe pre- 
cedent” was threatened, and every nerve was exerted to 
arrest the blow; but all, all would not do; the line was 
broken, and it is matter of deep surprise to see those who 
gave their aid in producing the result, now using the same 
flimsy, futile, and disingenuous arguments which were 
resorted to by those persons, with a hope of continuing 
their power, merely to effect sectional objects, or witha 
view of producing benefits to themselves and their con- 
stituents. Š 
The gentleman from Tennessce [Mr. Brarr] also said 
that nothing had ever been done to advance the interests 
of his constituents, or his State, by this Government. The 
gentleman has surely forgotten that four hundred thousand 
acres of landin Alabama, equal to six hundred thousand 
dollars, were appropriated by this Government for the 
opening of a canal round the Muscle shoals, on the Ten- 
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essee river; and that the completion of that work would. 
admit steam navigation into East Tennessee. ` Orie steam- 
boat has already been (as Iam informed) so high up’ the 
Holston as a place called- the Boat Yard; whichis the‘dis- 
trict of my honorable friend, [Mr. Brain] 200 00 5o 
[Mr. B. here corrected Mr. C. and: said the boat Had 
only ascended as high as Knoxville. ] - 7 s 


en the point, but it does not weaken the argument; for 
the streams leading from the district represented -by that 
gentleman to Knoxville are navigable, and boatsare daily 
passing them. I heard a fact stated the: other day; by a 
highly intelligent gentleman who resides: near Abingdon, 
Virginia, while conversing with the “Vice Président and 
some-other gentlemen, ‘that he had started at one tirne 
forty boats, each containing one hundred: barrels of salt, 
© rom a point on the north fork of the Holston river, fifteen 
miles above Abingdon, which salt was probably to supply 
North Alabama, and part of Tennessee. J mention this 
fact, as an answer to that part of the argument of the gen- 
uleman from Tennessee, which related to the transporta- 
tion of salt from. the salt wells in Virginia. Certainly; if 
this road were made, no one would think of *transportin: 
salt by ‘wagons, incurring the expense of teams, &c. which 
could’ not haul more than ten barrels at. most, when they 
could send one hundred barrels by one boat. “But why 
talk of those considerations which are merely sectional in 
their character? They should have no bearing'in this case, 
if, indeed, the work is national. But, who-will say,- after 
witnessing the whole proceeding of the committee which 
introduced this bill, that national considerations’ were the 
causes which induced them to report this bill, and to make 
the selection they have done for the location ofthe: road? 
National considerations have nothing to do with it; it is 
the offspring of a combination, based upon local consider- 
ations, for the accommodation of gentlemen who compose 
part of the committee, and through whose districts ‘this 
road is to run; and the location fixed on was for their ac- 
commodation, not for the nation. Yet we are called on 
; now toappropriate millions of the public money (two mil- 
i£ lion two hundred and twenty-five thousand -dollars is the 
sum wanted for the present) to promote the interests of 
certain sections of the country, and to subserve’ the views 
of.combined interests upon this floor. : I say combined; 
and, ifany have doubted the fact before, has not the:intro- 
duction of this bill, for a lateral. route, leading © from 
` «Zanesville, Ohio, to pass through Lexington, Kentucky, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and te intersect this road at Florence, 
Alabama,” putthe seal upon the arrangement, and develop- 
ed the matter, in bold relief, before every eye net blinded 
by interest or other motive? À 
But look who compose the committee who produced 
hese bilis. See the States they are from, and the sections 
of States they represent;* then couple the routes and eir- 
cumstances together, and tell me if there is room left to 
-entertain a doubt as to the causes whick have produced, 
the-effect. I will push this subject of combination no far- 
ther, lest the feelings of some personal friends might not 
escape unscathed. J desist, therefore, not that I fear the 
contest, ov doubt the results, but for the reason just men- 
tioned. j 
T have endeavored to show that the considerations urged 
the: supporters of this bill did not exist, or at Jeast did 
tist to that extent which required at our hands the 
application of the public money. How far Ihave suc- 


* The Committee on Interna] Improvements ig composed of Messrs. 
tren of Pe erivania, chairman, Bair, of “Cennessee, Haynes, 
i OT Georgia, Leteher, of Kentueky, Vinton, of Ohio, Graig, of Virgini 
Sand Butinan, of Maines AA ` ec 
~ This route passes direétly through the districts represented by Craig, 
of Virginia, and Blair, of Lemicssee. ‘he lateral joute from Zanes- 
rife, “Ohio, and passing through Kentucky, is Messrs: Vinton and 
se ers part of the mam an Bafalo end paskes through: Penn- 
“aylvania, the State. which the honorable chairman, Mr, He if, i 
flom.--Nere by Mr. C. $ peo Mipan, as 
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T thank the gentleman for the correction: T had mistak: g 


ed by 


ceeded. in niy feeble effort, Y must leave tobe decid: 
‘ a 


those who have been so ‘indulgent as to` favor M 
heating: mie 25 mS a SS 
- But, above:all the reasons which | 
the expenditure of public money at this: 
yet another, which should sink deep wpon thé 
friendsand supporters of our present itlustrio 
jstrate? Does he not stand pledged to-this nation: 


thé public: debt, andto exhibit the proud and sublime s 
tacle to the world; of a-nation out of debt; which; indeed, 
sir, would be ‘t something new under the sun?”+-and was: 
he. not pledged by his friends, in anticipation, to effect this - 
desirable, this important-object? . What said. they, “sir! 
Why, elect the plain, old reptblican, Andrew Jack: mt; 
hé will bring **order-.out of chaos? he will t : 
publican simplicity, will pay off the national debt, a 
lieve ts from the necessities-of high tariffs, &e. l 
what are those very men doing, who were foremost iir ex-. 
citing those expectations, and pledging him for those re- 
‘sults? Why, sir, we row’seé them willing, nay, urgent, 
to squander millions of money, because perchance their 
immediate districts may receive some little benefit: In my 
opinion, if ever thére wasa man anxiously desirous to fulfil 
the just expectations of his‘ friends, ‘and to advance. the 
general interest of this nation, ‘Andrew Jacksonis that man. 
Bat, if we go on in the manne? we. ‘have started; À 
he discharge those. obligations, and me : 
of the American people? =o ees e isca o, 
-Es not évery dollar “whith we appropriate beyon ; 
current expenses of the year, so much of the money:which, >: 
wotild otherwisé go to the payment: of the debt of ‘the - 
nation? If we appropriate these two millions and a quar- 
ter, where will-the surplus be, or where any mone - 
cept the sinking fund, to apply to the payment of our 
public debt? Nay, the sinking fund, also, is to be broken 
in upon; that sacred guaranty, pledged to the- it-. 
ors of thé nation, must be taken. also, and” dis ited - 
among the States for purposes of education.“ [Here-Mr.. ~ 
Hsacns said he was not vawateof any such intention on | 
the part of any one.]) Mr: C. resumed: I allude to 
resolution passed by this House, instructing a com: 
to bring in a bill for the distribution of the nett proc ; 
of the sale óf public lards among the Statés: for-purposes 
of education; and those lands were: solemnly. pledge ‘by 
this Government to.its creditors,:and belong to the cing 
fund, and should net be touched till every farthing of the 
obligation is discharged. POU eS SE oid 
[Mr. ISACKS said he did not vote for the’ resolution.} ~. 
Nor did I charge the gentleman. I only speak of what : 
is going on, and the effect it will have upon the adminis: 
tration; and:I must further tell the gentlemen from’ 


nessee [Méssrs. Brain and Isacns] that if ‘they desired’ ` 


(which Tknow they do not) to ruin and blast forever 
hard-earned. fame of that best.of men, who, upon:all 
casions, has proven Kis disinterested devotion to his ¢ 
try and to his friends, they could not have*fallen ipon 
a better plan than this, of appropriating: money, leaving 
him powerless, and withoutthe means of doing that 
he stands pledged to do. ` ie rte ; 
Are they prepared to-héar him exclaim, as. did Cesar, 
(when he was struck by, as he thought, Kis best: friend,’ 
‘and you, too, my son??? Will they bind him infette 
and leave him, mangled and bleeding, to-the mercy 
political enemies, who would glory in the spectacle? 
believed them prepared for this, the line of sepa: 
should be eternally drawn between them and m 
ported the election of General Jackson; because 
him honest and meritorious, and I shall:support his adm 
istration, because now I know him to hé ṣo; and ; 
realize the expectations of his friends . throughou 
nation, if his friends. “here, ‘by their misg 
do. not prevent him. My- strength ‘fas - 
done. I only ask leave to ‘tender my 
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mittee, and t 


o offer. th 


olisideration. .Many-of the people whom I represent [said 


_to:.éstablish; 
es) Jdid. not give it my-humble support, I should feel 
onsciols conviction -of misrepresenting their interests, 
f bétraying the-trust’ with which they have honored 


Proposes 
çes: 
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The representative, according to my political creéd, is 
ind, in:all cases; except where the constitution inter- 
“poses: barriers, in ‘this or any other body, to reflect the 
wishes and-interests of his:constituents, and not his. own 
individual views. _ To-do this is -happily felt by me not to 
~~ ‘béless a duty than apleasure. `- 
oi Although Tam one of those who construe the constitu- 
as.denying tò Congress a general right to make roads, 
even though-their extent invests them with the character- 
. istics of ‘nationality; yet the peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances which exists in relation to this subject, at’ this 
time, rids‘my mind of all scruples upon this point. 
zao T he constitutionality of the measure, as I conceive it, 
“qs-not'now involved. The question is not whether Con- 
gréss possesses, under the constitution, power..to make 
** this réad; but it is, more properly, has Congress a right 
to ré-distribute the surplus money in its treasury, be- 
yond what may be necessary to defray the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government, and what may be applied to 
he sxtinguishment of the national debt, among the people 
aie n h x g - Fs 


e Union?..... ; a 
2 Alittle reflection will satisfy you, sir, that te appro- 
- pation öf money involved in this bill is an evil (if it be 
in- eyil, 4s some apprehend it .to.be) which has its root 
jn the existing revenue system.. So long ~as. the present 
tariff of duties is maintained, it is manifest that we shall 
“Ss find-in our treasury a large annual residuum, after all ordi- 
: “Wary appropriations have been made. And who candoubt, 
after what. has occurred here, in this session of Congress, 
that it is the fixed determination of a majority of this body, 
` and, by inference, the determination of a majority of the 
. people of the United States, to persist in the existing tariff 
system? The.question, then, unavoidably. occurs, what 
-disposition ought to be made of this surplus money? Surely 
xo one will contend that it ought to lie rusting in our cof- 
fers; none will contend. that, after it has gotten there, 
_ © the constitution will requite it. to remain there. And to 
` what use shall we appropriate it?’ Can we appropriate it 
toany more. valuable use than to internal improvements? 
T would myself have preferred that this surplus of reve- 
nue should have been apportioned out amongst the several 
\ States, according to their population, for purposes of inter- 
yprovement; but in this we, who construc the consti- 
n tigidly, are opposed:-by a majority. Congress now, 
practical effects, possesses the power to appro- 
he money of the. public treasury to.objects of in- 
nal improvement, as folly as if the constitution, in so 
ny words, gaye that-power. Nor has this power been 
dormant. . Ithas been-exerted in.a variety of instances. 
“Phe money colleétéd into the public treasury from im- 
cc: belongs to the people in the mass; and it be- 
ur duty to return it to them by that mode that will 
ually. distribute. it: among them, and, at the same 
ect for them the greatest general good. Inno way, 
tseem to. me, can this end be more advantageously 
ned, than. by expending it upon a work like that pro- 
“in:the bill under consideration. The road will ex- 
jm the northern to thé southern extremity of the 
and, åsa road, will accommodate a vast proportion 
: 3; 
ë as generally. scattered among the people as it could 
being appropriated to any object. or- improvement 


el 


Mre-C. J] have adeep.and direct interest:in the road. whieh 
; ;-and.if, under existing circum- 


besides, the money expended in making it] - 


throwing it into general circulation, and leaving it to the 
influence of individual enterprise to control its particular 
destination. It seems to me, then, that we cannot adopta 
better policy, at this time, than to put into general circula- 
tion a few hundred thousand dollars annually: of the peo. | 
ple’s money, by constructing with it, for their accommo- 
dation, this great national road. Yeu will then have the 
pleasure of reflecting that you have returned to them 
not only their money, but, along with it, a great national 
improvement. And here, sir, the question is not unwor- 
thy your most serious reflection, how far this capital, thus 
collected and thus expended, will-have suffered dimimu- 
tion when it returns again to its legitimate channels of circu- 
lation among the people. Will it have suffered any diminu- 
tion? As 1 view tbe subject, it will not. Then, if it wili 
not have suffered any diminution, is it not a fair deduction 
that the road will be a clear gain to the people? : 

The policy of a nation, in regard to its pecuniary. funds, 
is very different, in séme important particulars, from that 
of an individual person. It is the policy of a nation ta . 
have on hand no greater capital than is sufficient for the 
emergencies of the time—it is the policy of individual per- 
sons to augment their funds as much as possible. The 
wealth of an individual depends upon himself-—the wealth 
of a nation depends upon the wealth of its citizens; and 
whether capital be in the private pockets of the citizens, 
orin the public treasury, it is alike the capital of the na- 
tion. © Now, if, without occasioning any sensible inconve- 
nience or distress to the people composing the body poli- 
tic, a sum -of money can be drawn from them in the 
course of a few years, sufficient to produce a work of 
great national benefit, a work of the advantages of which 
thousands of your citizens will be highly sensible, what 
sound objection, upon the score of policy, can be urged — 
against the execution of such a plan? 

There have been, for many years past, large annual 
balances in the treasury, which have been, to the nation 
and the people, dead capital. On the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1828, there was in the treasury an unexpended ba- 
lance of six million six hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six dollars and ten cents; on the 
first day of January, 1829, there was a balance of five 
million nine hundred and seventy-two thousand four hune 
dred and thirty-five dollarsand eighty-one cents; onthe first 
day of January, 1830, there’was a balance of four million 
four hundred and ten thousand and seventy-oue dollars and 
sixty-nine cents; and, on the first of January, 1851, accord. 
ing to the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there will be a balance of four million four hundred and 
ninety-four thousand five hundred and forty-five dollars 
and two cents. Now, sir, it-strikes my mind, if Congress 
had commenced this road four, five, or six years ago, it 
might, before now, have been finished; and yet no portion 
of the people would have been sensible of the least pecu- 
niary loss or pressure. And now, sir, if you proceed to 
its construction, what pecuniary embarrassments can you 
expect to encounter? The whole sum estimated as neces 
sary to complete the road is considerably short of the 
balance which, it is believed, will be in the treasury on 
the first of January next, and which must be regarded as 
dead capital, if not employed. What mischief, Lask, will 
you do? Whatinjury to the people, or any portion of the 
people, will you do, by appropriating a part, or even the 
whole, of this balance to the construction of an improve- 
ment so valuable as that proposed by this bill will be? 

But, sir, I haye not yet presented this subject in its most 
flattering point of view, in reference to the resources of 
the nation. It should not escape. reflection, that in five er 
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by appropriating three, ‘four, or: six millions of: dollars:to 
this road; because; it cannot be denied, -tha! f the: 
plus-money-of the treasury. be. not‘appropriated ot 
object, -it will: be appropriated. to some-other perhaps, 
of tess national-value;<so-that, at last, -the who 
voting for this. bill will but tend to-decide 
Congress ‘in favor. ofthis over many objects, ‘som z 
which are destined inevitably to absorb your surplus funds. . © 
Hwe, in the ‘South; will not take your- offered -f ; 
others, less fastidious, in other sections, will.’ 
T-am-not: disposed; because -the world will not gi 
precisely ag I could wish; to fall outwith it; and turn 
‘On the contrary, T find it to be the easiest andthe: 


six years from this time at most, the annual balance inthe 
treasury will rise from four, five, oF six“mnillions, to ten or 
twelve, or, ifthe tariff of duties should’be reducedtosuth a 
standard as that no oné could complain of itas oppressive, 
toasteady balance, asT believe, of from five to eight millions.. 
When“ our revenue shall thus overfiow, which will certainly’ 
be the case after the extinguishment of the national. debt, 
what course of policy shall be purstied?.. Will.it be consti- 
tutional or expedient that a portion -of the people should 
git still and obstinately refuse to: participate inthe excess 
of. revenue, because it was collected in a manner they did 
not approve? ee Seles 
~ But gentlemen say, let us prevent this: unnecessary ac-/ On. [find it ; sasies 4 
cumulation of revenue, by a reduction òf the tariff of im- policy, «generally, toconform: in’ some ‘degree:-to 
port.duties, &c. Sir, it should be remembered- thatthis| uncontrollable state of things which 1 find around 
tariif is suspended upon another interest, the manufactur-| have no idea‘of denying myself a fair participation inv thi 
ing interest, which influences a majority ‘of the people ofj blessings of this Government,. because every thing: is'not 
the United States to continue it as a ‘system of protection | done-according to my notions of sound policy and. consti, 
to. manufactures; and, I confess, I do not see any symptoms] tutionality.. 1t would be ‘too much to expect -that my 
to justify the opinien thatit will be abandoned. This pro- opinions should rule in all things. .- I can estimate the res 
tecting system may, from its over-tension and consequent} spect which I owe to‘the opinions,of other gentlemen by 
inaptitude to an infant and agricultural community, break the-respéct. which I would claim.for my own. esti 
down; bat Tam persuaded, from what I have seen here Whenever a people: become.so dissatisfied with: their: 
this session, that it is the determinationof a large majority | Government as to refase:to accept its benefits when ten- 
of the peaple of the United States to adhere toit, dered to them, they or their Government must be, in: gross v: 
There is another reflection which intrudes ‘itself here, | error. If. the Governmentbe in such errory.(a.co} ition 
and is not to. be disregarded. It is. this: However justly ) 


which cannot’ be*induced witliout corruptio 
the people of the South may hope for an amelioration of| be: reformed at all, hazards. If the: people. 
the present tariff, it were too much to expect a total aban-| them, be thus in error, the cure. is. to-bevexpecte 
donmént by the Government of those interests which were their own'sobered reflections. To eas 
brought into existence and nurtured by its own patronage. | It has been intimated here, and- elsewhere, ‘that the 
To abandon them suddenly to the storm of foreign compe-| people are, in some sections of the country, in such a-state, 
tition, would be an act alike marked with cruelty and injus-| of inquietude as to endanger the Union.: In-rela 
tice, and might be justly reprobated as an act of bad faith] this intimation, T can only speak for those whom T. Hi 
on the part of the Government. Do not understand mejor think I know. I-cannot believe that-there-isyany. . 
here as advocating the tariff system to the extent to which | portion of the Virginians, much as I have heard: since I: 
ithas been carried. By no means; I mean only to say|came here of the nullifying doctrine, who meditat 
that the Government, having induced the citizen, by hold-| solution of the Union, or who would. not deprecat 
- ing out protection to such investment, to invest his capital the severest ‘calamity. Sir, 1 think L know the:temper of: 
in manufacturing operations, is bound,.in good faith, if it] Virginia upon this subject. E have had. many oppòrtüs. ` 
shall find it expedient to abandon the policy, to recede|nities to know it; and I may say, that, so far from: harbor: 
from it gradually, at least so gradually as to give the capi-jing any wish adverse. to the Union; her sons would be, 
tal thus, employed time to seek new and more advantageous | among the first, if danger. threatened, ‘to-rally round: its 
channels. ; oi : | sacred standard. Nor can Ido my fellow-citizens of South 
For my own part, T have always thought that the. con-}Carolina, to whom allusion has been made in this debate,. 
stitution was never intended to confer upon Congress the| the injustice to: bélieve that her'sons cherish’any such de- 
right to protect manufactures by revenue regulations, | sign. It may be thought extravagant, after what wechave . 
further. than that protection might be incidentally afford-| witnessed in the other branch of Congress during the pre-- 
ad by the operation of a tariff of duties intended to raise} sent session, but I de not hesitate to say it, as my opinion, 
a revenue for the purposes specified in the constitution. | that the approach of danger to the Union—the common. . : 
But I find myself, in relation to the tariff and internal im- | palladium of their lberties--would again üniteeven old 
provements, in the situation of a mariner who is borne| Massachusetts and South Carolina in those’ strong bonds: 
away by a storm which he cannot résist. Although he | of affection which held them together in the stimgél x 
may be driving with the speed of the wind ina direction | independence. _ ea aa a T? : 
exactly opposite to that to which he should go to gain his| | Go-among the common people, who form the body:and’ 
destined port; yet, if he be skilful, he will not be found| strength of your community, and T-shall be yhuchideceived 
idly fighting against the wind and tide,. but he will yield|if you do not hear another than the language of disuunion, 
to:the power, and thus acquire a velocity greater than the} even in the South.. "The hiotheated politician isnot at’ all 
current; by which means his bark is. made obedient to her| times to be regarded as ‘affording’ fair indieations:6 l 
Kelm; and he is enabled, in some measure, to direct her jtemper of even the ‘people among whom he reside is 
course. Here, sir, although F cannot control the cireum-] inflammation is very: often personal, ‘and therefore does 
stances and events which surround and pass me, yet, by|not threateh imminent danger to the Union.: Indeed, f 
Ming into the current with them, and yielding myself in| believe mucli less is-meant, © generally, in relation: 
ome: degree to their control, I may, possibly, aided by subject, than the langtiage used would seem to imp 
sth “similar views, give them another and better. di-| It may be, and I think ‘sometimes is, intended: merély to` 
jntny opinion, than they would otherwise have] deter from the prosecution of disagreeable measures 
s a ae ž Permit me here tobespeak your reflections upon 
By voting forthis bill, it may happen that an expendi- | questions. If the Government, at any ti E 
we.of money will-be made, advantageous ‘ta the soun- -engaged ina system“of -méasures which F 
try, inthe welfare of which I am more directly interested, | perchance, ‘think: impolitic ‘or unconatitution®’ 
nd that an improvement: will be effected, which will di-|who think thus of that system, Bë justified: 
rectly: diffuse its benefits through it. And I-know-that, |all its operations, and’ in rendering: it, as muc 
tothe nation, nothing: in the; form of money will be. Jost, | productive of. bad-instead of good effects? 
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tiv cduty, when. we, being the minority, can no 
: With-any hope of success, resist the establishment 

hat system, to give it.such a direction. and such an 
tion, -as-to make it productive of the greatest public 
I-do not, myself, hesitate about the answer which, 
umble- judgment, ought to be given to these ques- 
tions: Certainly, if, as‘ believe to be true upon our 
principles of. government, the: majority have the right to. 
nale;-and,consequently, a right to settle the policy_of the 

‘Government,’ the minority are bound to lend their aid in 
“producing ‘the “best: results from any system whieh the 
jority: May adopt. . I do. not mean to include extreme 
‘eases—such: ás can-only exist under the influence of 
corruption: Jt.is, Ladmit, right enough that the opponent 
+ tof- any system should, upon every occasion involving: its 
“propriety, directly vote to abandon it. But this, it seems 


-hold;-sir,:that:the adoption ofan error may make that 
ht, which: would otherwise have been wrong; or, to 
{speak perhaps with. more: precision, that may be. right- 

fully done, as resulting out of a previous error, whith, if 

othat-error had not been committed, would never have 
oo ‘arisen tobe done. f f : 
-o Ehave nothing todo, in this argument, with the ulterior 

“and sanalienable right of any people to. resist oppression, | 
m they may choose -no longer to-endure it. 

o? Phave said. that T gave such a construction. to the con- 
“stitution, as denies'to Congress the right to make internal 
` improvements; and have endeavored to justify myself for 

ing for this bill, upon the ground that that power exists 
fact, (a large majority of this House, and, by inference, 
Of the:people, being for it, ) and, as to all practical effects, 
< “as fully as if the constitution was without the shadow of a 
doubt upon the Subject; and because, by so voting, I do 
-v mothing more, and intend to do nothing more, than to give 
a preference to this object over the many that are pro- 
posed; not doubting, as there.is no room to doubt, that 
whether this bill pass or not, internal improvements will 
be carried on under this Government commensurate with 
its means. In this operation of my judgment, I assume to 
‘be-my own casuist.. My conscience is quiet. 7 
~The policy of protecting manufactures by high duties 
oir imports, begets the necessity of creating some system 
‘of -policy for the ‘consumption of the moncy arising from 
that-source.. Iam ‘not chargeable with the tariff system: 
#-found. it fully established when I came here;. and have 
since lent the aid of my vote, at three different times, for 
“a modification of its provisions. We all know the result. 

I, and. those who voted with me, found ourselves in a mi- 
3 ~ What, undér such circumstances, ought we-to do? 
annot, reasonably, expect the. majority to ‘sacrifice 
Opinions to. ours... It would be the merest arrogance 
to assume infallibility for. my opinions. . I can see 
ust line of conduct but to acquiesce.. Tam, as I have 
opposed: to the tariff.of 1828;. but I cannot see, in 

jn Téason, in conscience, why the people whom I 
resent,.as they beaf their share of its burdens, should 
t-have their-sharé of ite profits. -I do not see the line 
Ween: submission to the majority, and what tends to a 
olution of the Government n7] 
sposition- 


. 


“been; manifested, in this- discussion, 
hé-question of constitutionality, and to rest the 
is. bill. upon the grounds of expediency. Such 
course pursued by my intelligent and eloquent 
Mr. P,P. Barpoor.] Bus ln ihe fe 

»siry before T meet my colleague upon this 


‘penables them properly te estimate it. 


upon the policy of confiding to the General Government 
the power to.construct works of national improvement, 

Although I cannot, as i have already said, see in the 
language.of the constitution any satisfactory authority for 
the exercise of this power, yet Iam unable to discover 
any good reason why this power, under well defined limit: 
ations, should not be confided to it. The mere power to 
make roads, canals, &c. has in it, as I conceive, no dan. 
gerous tendency whatever. The probability that such a 
power would benefit the States is a thousand fold that of 
the probability that it would injure them. The danger 
consists in the retention of jurisdiction over these works 
after they are made, not in making them. With this view 
of the subject, it is my present impression, that, if I were 
now sitting-in-convention,. for the purpose of amending 
the constitution, I would vote to confer this power, limit- 
ing it to the making of the work. I would do so, as at 
present persuaded, for another, and perhaps more pow- 
erful reason. . It consists in this: the States have, for ob- 
vious and imperious reasons, surrendered the entire regu- 
lation of their commerce to this Government; and thus 
have surrendered the richest and by far the most conve- 
njent. and least oppressive sources of revenue. 1 should 
not, therefore, think it at all unwise to require of the 
General Government, in times, like the present, of extraor- 
dinary prosperity, that a fair proportion of the means de- 
rived from these sources should. be made’available to the 
States in internal improvements, or in education, where 
the preference might be given to that object. 

The States, being dependant for their means upon di- 
rect taxation, can never effect great improvements but by 
producing uneasiness amongst their citizens. The United 
States, through their custom-houses, can collect from the 
people millions, by a process so magical, that the people 
will be wholly insensible of haying paid them. And thus 
it would seem that, as the means of the United States are 
much more ample than those of the individual States, the 
United States ought to have the power of employing them 
for the good of the States. ; 

Indirect taxation, as a mode of raising revenue, is pre- 
ferable to direct taxation, not only because all classes of 
citizens feel the operation of the former less than the lat- 
ter, but because, under the former mode, the rich citizens 
are sure to pay their just proportion of the revenue. They, 
having the ability to do so, will consume vastly more of 
those articles which bear heavy dutics than the poorer 
citizens, g 

Under a system of indirect taxation, a person may resort 
to his prudence—to abstinence—for an amelioration of its 
burdens. He may, if he choose, abstain wholly from the 
use of wine, cogniac, tea, and various other articles in 
which the rich, may choose to indulge, without materially 
impairing. his comforts, and thus avoid subjection to a 
large proportion of indirect tax. 

The proposition is generally true, that actual consump- 
tion- is measured by the ability to consume; and as the 
ability is enlarged. or diminished, actual consumption is 
increased or diminished. i 

Having made these remarks, I will now endeavor to 
answer some of the arguments used by my colleague [Mr. 
P. P. Barsour] for the purpose of showing that it is in- 
expedient to make the proposed road. I am sorry that 
this gentleman, and that other gentlemen should, eh ac- 
count of their opposition to it, have thought it necessary 
to undervalue this road. Sir, if we are to give full credit 
to their arguments, we could not resist the conclusion, 
that, if this road would not. be indeed a national evil, it 
would be, at least, useless. - The warmth of opposition, I 
must think, has carried gentlemen too far. The utility of 
this road is not to be seriously denied by any whose situation 


‘The. honorable gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. 


; Frequest to be indulged ima few brief reflections ‘Canson] has advanced the opinion that it will not be 
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yoù please, rather as many oads al united; -than-as-orte 
road: for, whilst the various sections of it.will-be crowded 
with travellers, you will rarely. find-one.destined to: pas 
along. the whole line. ‘This view of the subject- 
rate, E think, many objections which are mad 
= Who would think, says the gentleman, o! j 
ordnance from here to Buffalo by land, whensitimig 
carried by water? Whereis the grand canal of New York? 
Sir, these questions produce no difficulty.’ - No one would 
be so foolish; I suppose; as to think of conveying ordnance * 
‘by land when-he could convey it by water. But, supposing’ - 
your'waters to be blockaded by your enemy; -would you `. 
cand almost in the same-breath said, that ìf the road ran |then deem it foolish to prefer a transportation “by land: to 
parallel with any of these navigable waters, it. would “be |a transportation by water? =F should think not. fash 
gt of less commercial importance. -To what does. this}. ‘The honorable chairman of the committee which: Tes 
argument amount, except to this: that although the road | ported this bill, having, in the course of the-very intetest- 
is most judiciously located, in reference: to the interior | ing: views which he presented to this committee, ‘alluded. 
“navigation of the country, yet it is wholly useless::. Who|to- the state: of internal improvements in ‘England -and 
can believe this? What country was ever so situated as not| France, my colleague, (Mr. P. P. Barnovur] as: if, deters 
to feel the advantage of good roads. ‘The gentleman here, mined to strip improvements every where of all clainy.to 
as indeed throughout, seems to have:-been under the influ- | public favor, asked, in what countries.do you find a poorer 
ence of feelings excited by the warmth of his opposition. and more oppressed people, than in these?. Surely, «the 
The gentleman next intimated that the estimate of ex-| gentleman, will not- seriously: contend -thatthe “internal 
` pense in the bill was far too low; that the road would, |improvements-of-a country are disadvantageous toit. And 
~ more probably, cost ten or twelve millions of dollars, than | yet, : sir, what other inference. can you deduce from :this 
- twoand aquarter millions. Now, in answer to this remark, question? Immediately after putting this question, jn the 
`- Ihave only to say, that, whilst it is undeniably true. that 


manner I have represented, the gentleman expresse 

ten or twelve millions will make a better road than“two| willingness, nay, anxiety, that th 0 

and A quarter millions, it is equally true that twò: andva |country- should go-on... He. was willin: i 
uatter millions will make a very good road. Again; the 


ng to: roads and: 

‘canals to. every. hamlet=to every door; but by the States. 
expenditure of two-and a quarter millions upon: this road 
will not, as insinuated, lay Congress under any obligation 


themselves, and not by this Government. Now, how-doeg -+ 
this declaration comport with the question.which the gen- ` 
to expend a further sum upon it. But if the prosperous of 
state of the treasury hereafter, combining with other cir- 


tleman put to the committee relative to the pauperi 
cumstances, should make it expedient, Congress may, in 


England and France? How much less, I will: ask’-the 
gentleman, will this road, or any other piece of improve+ 

its discretion, appropriate additional funds to that object. 
` Leannot see that Congress may not, as I cannot foresee 


ment, be worth, -having been made by the General Goyern- 
ment, than if it had been made by the State Governments?: 
that it will be wrong to do so, at some future time, say jI never before heard. it insinuated that improvements pro- ` 
fifty years hence, if you choose, cause the whole: line of 
this road to be Macadamized. > 


Fhe gentleman further said, that the interest upon the 
sum proposed to be expended upon this road is more than’ 
the whole cost of transporting the mail throughout the whole 
of its distance, and then drew the conclusion, that it was 
inexpedient to make it for the accommodation of the mail. 
This argument, though the conclusion may.be just,. is, 
certainly, not. quite fair. If the accommodation of the 
; maili wëre the sole object of its construction, then the ar- 
gument would be fair. But it should not be forgotten that 
this is but one of three objects to be effected by making 
the road. In addition to the advantages which are to be 
derived from the superior facilities in the transportation of 
: tho mail which this road will afford, are to. be considered 
the advantages which it will afford to internal commerce, 
-and the advantages it will afford, as a military road, in time 
‘of war. The aggregate of advantages, resulting from these 
© three sources, constitutes the reason of the committee for 
; reporting this bill. We all know of how much importance 
: the despatch of the mail is, at any time, but particularly in 
time of war. The delay of a day may cost a city and many 
lives. The battle of the 8th of January; 1815, at New 
Orleans, was fought because despatches, which were on 
their way, had not reached their destination. - The value 
-ofthistoad, in a military point of view, I admit. to be, 
chiafy; contingent. It may, in this relation, be incaleu- 
lablycvaluable, or not, according to.cireumstances. — 

‘Again? Dhe.gentleman asks, will troops ever ‘pass fiom 
the Norther frontier to the Southern, or from: the South- 
“ ern.to the Northern?: I answer, I have no. expectation |thé wealth and prosperity ofa nation does no 
that they ever will. Nor have I any expectation that many |sist in the amount óf money which it-may. ha 
persons will, erther in times of peace or war, travel through} fers: and. that the wealth of -its citizens. wag. 
the entire line of this-road. . But this,- I conceive, is no|of the nation. . Every convenience, every co 

drawback from its value.” ‘This road is to be:regarded, -if |lity enjoyed by the citizen, adds. teth 


even’ an indirect accommodation to the-people of Keri- 
tucky. My situation enables me to corfect this misappre- 
hension. I live directly upon the track’ along which-it-is 
proposed to construct this road; and Tdo-know that many: 
Kentuckians do, yearly, use this track, and that: great 
‘quantities of stock are taken along it from. that State to 
‘the interior of Virginia, and sometimes to Pennsylvania. - 
My colleague [Mr. BARBOUR] asked; will this road:.be 
of any commercial advantage? It will run, {said he] a 
great part of its way, between the waters which'flow. to 
the East-and the waters which flow to the West,. crossing 
some of them near their head springs, at right angles: 


lence of the opposition which the’ gentleman feels: to the 
assertion of jurisdiction over -the soil of the States, by-the: 
General. Government, sharpens in a high degree the-op- 
position which he-feels to this.measure,: on-the ground of 
expediency; else; why such strong efforts to undervalue; 
to disparage; the proposed road? =o yai t 

-The gentleman: has. said, -that; in, proportion as:-y, 


où 
remove the expenditure of money-from the influence and 
control of self-interest, you increase extravagance. I 
subscribe most heartily to this proposition. . Self-interest, 
when it can be brought to bear upon the subject,.is-the 
surest guaranty of economy.in the expenditure of: moneys: 
But how will.the gentleman apply the principle, withany 
advantage, to the case under discussion? Can a State; 
any better than the United States, dispense with:agents in 
executing its schemes of internal improvement? -Ifitcany ` 
not, Ishould think the argument was without foree: There - 
are no means, in reference tothis subject;. it seems tome; 
which can be employed by a State, that.cannot, with equal 
facility and advantage, be employed by. the United States; 
The plan adopted in Virginia, and referred to.by.the gen: 
tleman, of requiring the subscription of three-fifths.of the 
stock necessary-to complete :a work of this character: by 
private individuals, as a-condition. upon which-tbe St 
will subscribe the rémaining two-fifths, is wisely acco: 
dated to the limited ‘means of the State. Butlapprehen 
the adoption of a similar principle here would, amount 
‘an abandonment of some of the most important.object 
a national point-of view. -Ihave already imtitjated that 


moted pauperism. .. 1 cannot avoid thinking that. the-vio-. . l 


+ 
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Mational wealth. Why, then, I would ask, -should’conve-{ - There is, I confess, a good deal of ludicrousness in the 
niences, commercial or personal, be withheld, when they | idea of Congress roaming over the country in search: of : 
“an be'so:easily supplied by the Government? -The gen-| objects of this kind; but that they should be brought to 
‘tleman-himself admitted, if T rightly understood him, that| its view by applicants or petitioners, is a mode of proceed- 
the möņney of the treasury “was collected “imperceptibly | ing quite too common to excite risibility.. 2 ae ts 
a ¥rom the people: if''so,° the complaint upon: this scoré is}; The gentleman thinks that, upon a fair division of ten. > 
>" rathér imaginary: than‘real.--I-willventare to affirm that} millions of dollars among the States, the share of Virginia 
the-adyantages-of this road, should it be constructed, will] would be one million; yet, he says some portion of its in. 
þe something morethan a phantom: of the imagination. | habitants (the people of Norfolk) felt great joy when the 
Besides this view of the‘subjecét, I repeat, ‘that funds far{ United States subscribed one hundred and fifty thousand 
morethan necessary-for the ordinary purposes of the Go-| dollars to the Dismal Swamp canal stock, as if they had, 
verntnent: will flowin upon us, and that we must make|through the mere bounty of Congress, got something that 
Some disposition.of them. a did not belong to them. ed ot 
The. gentleman-again said, that this system of distribut-| - Now, upon looking over the ideas here conveyed by my 
ing'the public money was unequal in its operation, and|colleague, the inference is to be drawn, that, instead of 
therefore unjust.. Now, it would appear to me that if this ob-| one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, one million cught 
jection-be sound, a system ‘of internal improvements could|to have gone to Virginia. The idea seems not to have 
not-be sustained, cither by the State, this, or any other Go-} been present in his mind when this train of reflection en- 
vernment, for the objection certainly lies as strongly against | tered, that from ten to twelve millions, and upwards, have 
itin one place as another: - Sir, all civilized nations admit] been annually consumed by the national debt. He seems 
_ ‘the importance of internalimprovements. All have-prac-| to” haye proceeded upon the idea that there had been an 
tised, to some extent, under the principle of theirimport-| annual fund of ten millions to be distributed among the 
ance; -and shall we:now be told, that, because in construct-| people.” If this had been the case, the people of Norfolk 
ing them.we cannot distribute the money employed upon| would have been miserable dupes indeed, to have exulted 
them’ with. perfect equality among the people, we must] because their State had got one hundred and fifty thou- 
abandon them altogether? sand dollars, when it was in fact ‘entitled to. one million. 
«Sound. policy requires that the most important improve- Such, however, was nòt the fact. The people got a hun- 
ments should be selected, with due regard to national ad:| dred and fifty thousand dollars through the favor of Con- 
Vantage, including equality of distribution of money, so| gress, rather than because, at that time, Virginia had any 
\ far as: practicable, as well as every other fair consideration, | particular claim to a dividend from the treasury. 
and nothing more. = > My honorable. colleague was pleased, in the course of 
“Perfect equality in the distribution of the public money | his eloquent speech, amongst other things, to direct our 
is not expected-~is not possible. “ “attention to old Rome, once the proudest city of the world. 
» Edo not féel the force of this remark of my colleague, | He asked, where is Rome, with all its splendid aqueducts, 
_ that exactions and contributions should be equal. ~ towers, and temples--Rome, that once urged its conquests 
eHow equal? “Literally and arithmetically?. If he mean|almost to the Ganges? Aye, and where are the Romans 
that they shall be literally and arithmietically equal, then I] themselves, who built these splendid works? ‘hey, too, 
take isstie with him, and without an argument will submit] are gone. They were the workmanship of the Deity, yet 
‘the question to thé decision of this House. If he mean, they have perished. Could mortality impart immortality? 
as. I presume he ‘docs, that the constitution requires only|No. Athens, Rome, and Carthage once were, but now 
_practicable equality in public exactions and contributions, they are not. The reflection is melancholy, but it is irre- 
` then T will contend ‘that’ in the construction of no work|sistible. The time will come when our beloved republic 
which can be selected, would a more equal distribution of] will live only in history. It is the common fate of all things 
the people’s money be made among them, than.in the con-| beneath the sun. But I do trust, that, under the blessings 
struction’ of the ‘proposed road. Exaction—as that is al ofa kind Providence, ages upon ages will run their ample 
term-which belongs to the tariff, a matter which the gen-j round ere it will be asked, where, now, is the once splen- 
-o tleman: declined to discuss—I-shall permit it to sleep un-| did republic of North America? ` 
disturbed: ear saa: G As the downfall of no Government, heretofore, is to be 
Thé.gentleman’said it-would be unjust, after‘ he. and an-| ascribed to its improvements, there can be no just cause 
other had, with greatinicety, weighed out each one hun-|to apprehend such a consequence from such a cause in fit 
dred ‘pounds, in gold scales, as contributions to the Go-|ture. Sir, let gentlemen say what they may, it will, never- 
Yernment, that that other person should take the whole|theless, remain an unshaken truth, that internal improve- 
‘sum, and. appropriate it to his exclusive use. ments are a source of wealth and prosperity to a nation: 
= Fshöüld certainly not differ with my ‘olleague in opi-| A well regulated system of internal improvements will, 
` nion here; I will however, ask the gentleman. how he ap-|I doubt not, be found to be one of the most efficient liga- 
` plies thie remark to this bill? “It may mean something, if| ments of our Union, whilst it will give no just ground for 
it be taken’as réferring to the tariff; but I do not under-| the apprehension of consolidation, and a destruction of the 
stand it'in its bearing upon the proposed road. . The two] State sovereignties. 
If destruction shall come upon our Union, (which God 


or-liree millions which will be expended upon this road, 
should it be made, will, instead of going into the hands of forbid!) it will be alike to me whether the fault shall have 
or afew, be scattered amongst thousands. been with the Federal Government, or the State Govern- 
2 The-gentleman, as if willing to defeat this bill by any|ments. Disunion is the dreaded result. It may as readi- 
“honorable ‘means, ‘here ridiculed the idea of applicants ly happen from the ill-devised measures and ill-timed oppo- 
. coming before Congress fromall'quarters of the Union, |Sition of the State. Governments, as from similar causes 
‘for internal improvements--some with propositions forna-| springing out of the action of the General Government. 
Both sides should be -alike careful to avoid this result— 


` ‘tional improventents—some. with propositions for more 
“es nal improvements, and-—some with propositions for|both animated. with a spirit of conciliation and forbearance. 
ional “improvements. _ Sir, there-is nothing in] -Mr. RAMSEY said, he did not mean to detain the com- 
it at all ludicrous. or-ridiculous in my mind.  Im-| mittee ‘long, nor.did he intend to enter upon the constitu- 
nts*of all these several degrees of nationality ‘be-| tionality of the power of Congress to make the road con- 
submitted to Congress, from which to make selections, |templated by the bill. I [said Mr. R.] consider that ques- 
tion settled long since. X go upon the expediency of the 


measure. “The road proposed by the bill runs about mid- 


è 


is tò: Dé-inferred that the'selections will be made from) 


tlass denominated niost national. => en 
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between the North and Western frontier and the sea- 
a road. that will be cf immense importance 
to-this place and to the Government. It will bea welding 

link to solder together this Union. Theré is not amem- 

ber in my hearing, that does not know that each State in 

the Union has.a seat of Government within ‘the central 
:Jimits of the State, and has erected -public buildings-for 
- the convenience of the legislative bodies.and public offi- 
~ gers. I take-it for granted that other States have done- as: 
Pennsylvania has. Harrisburg is the capital, or seat of Go- 
` yernment, and that State has, out of the State funds, €X- 

yended very large sums to: make roads and avenues to and 
` from that place—-a turnpike rosd by the southern route, 
. agit is called, to Pittsburg; one by the north route to: the 
game place; one to Lancaster, one to Reading, a bridge at 
Jarrisburg, and one at Clark’s ferry. “Not less than five 
hundred thousand dollars of money ‘has -been. expended 
to make roads, bridges, &c. to lead to and from the seat 
of Government of my State, so that every individual. who 
had business to transact at the seat of Government might 
‘have a good, safe, and convenient way to travel over. 
Now, are we not sent here to legislate for the whole com- 
munity, and particularly for this ten miles square, the Dis- 
trict? Will this great, growing, and prosperous Union be 
behind the’ States? This Government, with a treasury 
overflowing, will it refuse to make roads‘and avenues to 
lead to.and from this capital? Ihope not.: Ido not know, 
nor do I believe there has been one dollar: expended by 
this Government, to make a road- fromthe interior to 
reach this place, the capital of this Unions © Then, if-the 
‘different States make good roads and-avéenues to lead from 
different parts of the State to the capital,” on the same 
principle I contend that we are called on to aid in making 
similar provision to reach this capital, from the interior of 
» this great and very rapidly growing nation. X hold it as 
an imperative duty for us to doso. Make the road from 
this to Buffalo, (that is, the part I will speak of,). it will 
run through some of the most rich and fertile valleys in 
the United States. You will sec, in ten years or less from 
this time, from fifty to a hundred wagons a‘ day, in the 
months of November, December, and: January, in the 
-streets of this city, loaded with iron, flour, beef, pork, 
whiskey, and a great varicty of other articles. Would 
‘that be of no advantage to this place? Have we not our 
‘navy yard here, our marine barracks, with a great variety 
of other public works? And no doubt: more will be built. 
Would it not be of vast importance that every thing from 
the interior should be got upon the best terms to supply 
those public works? And where will you get such sup- 
plies but from the interior? Yes, make this road as con- 
templated by the bill, and you will see wagons and teams 
from the district I have the honor in part to represent, in 
the streets of this city, one of which would load up and 
haul off ten of your wagons, horses; and loads, that we 
now see in the streets, at one load. It is said we have ‘no 
tight to legislate beyond this District on the subject of 
roads. . Now, suppose Maryland and Virginia. were each 
to.pass a law to make a wall around the. District, (as it is 
contended we cannot go beyond it,) what would- we then 
do? “Would the fine spun arguments of the gentlemen 
fiom North Carolina and Virginia keep us here, or not let 
us-come.to this capital to legislate for the whole United 
States? Of what use would this House, and all the public 
rorks erected here, be to the United States, if we could not 
getto them? What would be said of Congress, after spend- 
_ ing fromi.six to ten millions at this placen erecting public 
“works, if we.could not-get to them for want of a road. 
f We have been: doing indirectly that which it is con- 


"way betwee 
board. - It.-is 


| 
j 
i 


near. four militons of dõllars to internal improvements, 


Canals, © 


their:-produce; there is no’ direct. road. to this place: 
northern: direction; all. the roads in my State: lead to 
seaboard. The- influence of Philadelphia has:caused all 
our public roads to point that way. Last year the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania nearly unanimously refused to per- 
mit ‘the patriotic Baltimoreans to make a railroad. up into 
that State. It-is said thisisto bea direct road. [cantell the 
gentlemen. from Virginia. and North Carolina, that ifthe 
Government will give me the one thousand five hundred: 
dollars per 
for two hundred miles from. tlis- place towards ‘Buffalo for 
that sum, which they would travel forty mites out t 


they have a right so justly to ask for, that they mi 
tended we cqänot-do directly. Congress has appropriated 
suchas canals, roads, &c.,:and as much of the public tands irivers, harbors, and inlets, and the erection of light-houses 


as would make four milions of dollars:more: for roads and land fortifications, &c. is necessary to the convenie 
a : A “interest of commerce on the seaboard, and a 


> Task, where is the difference between granting a sum: of © 


money to be éxpended.nrider the direction of this Govern- 
ment to -clear.out the mouth’ of a-river-or “¢reek,:or the 
granting-a sum/of money-to- make -a-road? 
let the boat pass, and the, other to let 

And, fürther, where thé difference betwee: 
States making a steamboat channel, to carry: 
States’ mail through; or the United. States making. ES 
toéarry. the mail over? - I; for the soul of me, ‘can see none. 


he oné isto. 
ass, 


It is four hundred miles from this to Albany; we aré as. 


near Buffalo-at this place, (Washington city,).as:when we 
arriveat Albany. Now, will-any gentleman tell methat 
itis of no‘importance to. save four ‘hundred : milésin: the 
transportation of.the ‘mail from this place to. Buffalo? ii 


. My people want this road; they want to come here with 


a, 
the 


mile that this bill. proposes, I will make a yoad 


their 
ey 


were-they going in that: direction; to get upon: 


ways y -upo 
did not think’ their consciences were: to'be: effected by 
travelling on an unconstitutional road. My. constituents . 


want thisroad. “They say they have aright to ask forit. 
There is money ‘enough to make it. The people along 
this road have paid more money long since into. the trea- 
sury than would make it. They-have sent.me herë to speak 
for them, and: express. their wishes and. desires; I doit". 
most willingly, and- honestly. believing I ask nothing but °° 
what. is just and right. . ia foe Beane Gb 

I expect à disinterested magnanimity from many of the 
members from New York. Itis true this road will ran. 
through but a corner of that State: it does not lead. down 
the canal tothe city.of New York; yet I hope to hear the 
members from that State say, much has been dune for:the 
eastern end-of the State, we will not now withhold: from 
the western-end this small pittance they ask.: + Lhope‘none 
of my colleagues will be: found-voting against; this bill; 
the western part cannot, with. any propriety, in my opi- 
nion; vote against it; they have had many favors. extended 
to them out of the public treasury, and they expect many 


more.’ The eastern part I know will not, from the exam- i 


ple set by the chairman of the Committee on Internal Im- 
provements, who reported-this bill. He has acted a highly. 
honorable part. in this project, and he merits the applause 
of the American nation. i EN ee Aa ee 
I now appeal to. another class of men, and I hope to see 
them act the -part of honorable, berat men-~1 mean the 


commercial part; they have had upwards of thirty millions..." 


of dollais given: for light-houses, sea-walls;-harbors, piers, 
wharves, fortifications, &c. to- protect commerce. The 
State of North Carolina alone has gotupwards of two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand doHars for light-houses, and Ibe- 
lieve one hundred and-fifty thousand dollars ‘to the Dismal 
Swamp canal;yet gentlemen say she hasgot nothing.: Now, 
can gentlemen ask me, or any other member residing off the | 
seaboard, to. vote away millions annually for the -break- 


water, light-houses, &e. for their direct and:consequéntial : 


advantage, and not give to.the people in the interior; what 
T, ey may-have 
some of the direct and consequential advantages from an. 
expenditure of a part of the public money amongst them? 
if the deepening‘of channels, opening the mouths of. creeks, 


ca 
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< tage tothe neighborhood-where the money: is expended, 
-: Jetme.ask-those seaboard gentlemen, if we, who reside in 
he interior, have not a right toagk.their aid in the passage 
f this bill’ -1 think.none will deny: that-we have that: 
Methinks I hear every gentleman recording his. vote in 
favor of it, . If they. do not,.they say to us, you may get 
to the seat of Government: by some of the old Indian paths, 
or down.some stréam in-a canal; or on the back of a pack- 
ule... No, no, I cannot for: one. moment harbor 
-opinion;. but, as high-minded, honorable men, to 
whom: the..interior has always.granted every thing they 
Jaye asked for,.1 hope to see one and all of you come out 
manfully.and vote'for.the bill, and»not shelter yourselves 
behing the ‘constitution; for there is no other excuse left 
for-you,.in my opinion. : ee 
am. too feeble to say more; I hope some gentleman 
more capable. than I am will do.jastice to this subject. , 
Myr. SMYTH: suid, I have had no concern. whatever in 
` forming the bill now before the. committee. Lam to vote 
upon it; and T will'do. my duty to my constituents, the 
commonwealth, and the constitution. “I will very briefly 
discuss, first, the. power claimed by this Government to 
make.roads, and. assume jurisdiction over them; second, 
the. power to appropriate money for the purpose. of mak- 
ing roads, without assuming jurisdiction over them; third, 
the power to aid internal improvements, by subscribing for 
< the stock of companies incorporated to make them; fourth, 
the power to appropriate money in fulfilment of a com- 
pact; fifth, the power conferred on the President by the 
bill; sixth, the general expediency of this appropriation; 
seventh, the particular-utility of the road proposed to be 
Mad eee ee : : 


-.."Fhe gentleman from 'Ténnessee (Mr. Isicxs] contends 
. ‘that the: power to establish post roads, conferred on Con- 
gress. by. the. constitution, is a power tomake them. I 
“contend that. ‘establish, wherever used in the consti- 
tation, signifies, to give legal existence, or legal effect. 

The’ people .‘‘ordain.and establish the constitution,” one 
‘of thei objects is declared to be © to establish justice;” 
Congress: shall have: power ‘* to establish a uniform rule 
-of naturalization; “the ratification of the convention of 
‘nine States shall be: sufficient- forthe establishment of this 


a 


tribes? Will he contend that to build a ship is toregulatg 
foreign commerce? If not, how can he contend that tò 
make a road is to regulate commerce among the . States? 
Sir, when it shall be proved that.canoes, ships, and. roads 
are commercial regulations, otherwise commercial laws; 
then F will give up this point: , 

Sir, if there is any question. respecting the power of 


Congress, that has been decided against the claim of pow. 


er, in a way that ought to be satisfactory, final, and con- 
clusive, it is this. We have the. authority of Jefferson; 
Madison, and Monroe, that Congress do not possess juris- 
diction to make roads. Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe 
expressed their opinions in the most solemn manner, when 
rejecting bills passed by both Houses of Congress, as. 
suming this power. The last act of Mr. ‘Madison’s ad- 
ministration was to return, rejected, a bill assuming this 
power. But we have not only the authority of these great 
names. . This House has repeatedly, on great debate, de- 
cided that Congress have not the power; and there isnot 
an act in the whole statute book that assumes. it. In 
March, 1818, afier a protracted discussion,.this House de- 
cided that Congress had not power to construct post 
roads and military roads, by eighty-four votes against 
eighty-two; and that Congress had not power to construct 
roads between. the States, by ninety-five votes against se- 
yenty-one.. And when Mr. Monroe had negatived the bill 
establishing toll gates on the Cumberland road, and re- 
turned it with his objections, on reconsideration, a majori- 
ty of the House voted against it; a satisfactory proof that 
it had been passed without due consideration. 

» Sir, as this power is claimed by implication, and asin 
forty. years not one act has been passed that asserts it, this 
long xonuser should be taken asevidence that itis not con- 
tained in the grant; and we should now consider it as set- 
tled, that Congress have not power to enter into a State, 
assume jurisdiction, and construct reads. 

T will now consider the claim of power to appropriate 
money to the making of roads, without assuming jurisdic 
tion. Ihave not found it in the constitution. But more’ 
than fifty acts-of Congress, passed during the last twenty- 
eight years, make such. appropriations. The ground on 
which we, who opposed the construction which authorizes 


constitution.” ‘Congress shall make. no. law respecting | such appropriations, stood, is nearly beaten from under us. 


an.establishment of religion.” < In all these cases, it is ob- 


The States and the people may. construe their constitu. 


vious that-to establish means to-give legal effect, to give | tion; and the construction thereof, by them, must be con- 


legal. existence, to:set up by law. 
‘s to-establish post offices and post roads.” | Whatever 
bethe meaning of-establish; as it ‘relates to post offices, 
must beits meaning as telates to post roads.. The same 
word, used in different sentences, may have different mean- 
ings; but the same word, only once used in the same 
sentence,. cannot have different meanings. Does power 
to establish post offices signify power to-build, to put up 
brick and: .mortar?. No,- it signifies power to give legal 
ence to offices. -So, power to-establish post roads, 
+p to designate, by. law, the-roads.on which the mail 
be-carried;: and. this:construction has been acted on 
ngress during’ forty years.. ne oe i 

gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Isacxs} contends 


Congress have power to'regulate commerce “among 
e-several States;” and, therefore, ‘may make roads for 
carrying on that commerce, ` i Spia Ba 
Sit, the: power to regulate. commerce, signifies power 
`. to pass laws contrélling commerce. Laws are regulations. 

Regulations are laws. .°*«No preference shall be given by 


“any. regulation of commerce, or revenue, to.the ports of 
', Ohe-State over ‘those. of ‘another.” Fhe power given: to 
`. Congress: to; regulate -commerce among the States, is a 
ev to-control it, and to prevent the State Legislatures: 
-burdening. it by-dutics, taxes,-or licenses, and so on; 
: hich-one State might oppress the inhabitants of an- 
ther: Will the gentleman from Tennessee contend that 
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ton ake a canoe is to regulate commerce with the Indian pose of at the commencement of a War. 


Congress have power! Clusive.- The long use of a power by Congress, by the ap- 


probation of the State Legislatures and the people, may sanc- 
tion the construction of the constitution by which it is assum- 
ed. I would like to see the opinion of the State Legisla- 
tures taken, toascertain if threefourths of them admit that 
this power isin Congress. The people, by re-electing those 
who have assumed it, seem to have given it their sanction. 
_ I will next consider the power of Congress to aid 
internal improvements, by subscribing for the stock of 
companies incorporated to make them. I have always 
been of opinion since T had a seat here, that Congress 
possessed . this power asa fiscal operation, which might 
be necessary if the treasury was full. Itis well known 
to my colleague, the late chairman of the Committee 
on Internal Improvements, (Mr. Mercer] that such has 
been my opinion. If we have a surplus revenue, it 
would be inexpedient to have it lying in the treasury, or 
in bonds, unproductive. It must bea question of expe- 
diency, whether money should be thus invested; andl 
hold that. it will be always expedient, when we have a 
debt to. pay, and that debt is payable. The object of such 
an operation should be a profitable investment of our 
money.. The promotion of internal improyements would 
bean incident: | 'Fhis power, duly exercised, would give 
to the Goveriiment command of the accumulated surplus 
of its revenue, on any emergency; and it would be very 
convenient to have fiity millions of productive’stock to dis: 
This power 
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has-been exercised, and we do possessstock to a considera- 
ble amount. eg ; i 
‘Tam next to consider the power of Congress to appro- 
priate money in fulfilment of a compact., In 1802, the 
“United States entered into a compact-with the State of 
Ohio, on admitting that State into the Union, that five per 
cent. of the nett proceeds of land in that State, sold by 
i: Congress, should be applied to the making of. -roads from 
the navigable waters of the Atlantic to and. through the 
said State, under the authority of Congress, with the con- 
- gent-of the States through which the road should- pass; 
and; in consideration thereof, the State engaged:to exempt 
from taxes, for the term of five years from the sale there- 
of, the land to be sold by Congress. In pursuance of this 
compact, the Cumberland road was made. And here again 
we have the authority of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and 
Mr. Monroe, who’ severally approved the appropriations 
for this purpose. ` E 
Now, sir, you have the like compact with the States of 
Alabama and Mississippi. That with the State of Alaba- 
| ma provides that five per cent. of the nett proceeds of 
© Jands within the territory, “shall be reserved for making 
© public roads, canals, and improving the navigation of 
rivers, of which three-fifths shall be applied to those ob- 
jects, within the said State, under the direction of the le- 
gislature thereof; and two-fifths to the making ofa road 
or roads leading to the said State, under the direction. of 
Congress.” And, in consideration thereof, the State’ of 
Alabama has engaged not to tax the lands sold by Congress 
for-five years; that the lands of non-residents shall ‘be tax- 
‘ed no higher than that of residents; and‘that no tax shall 
be imposed on the lands of the United States., Here, then, 
» we have a valuable consideraticn fer the money which we 
; shall appropriate to make this road, leading to Alabama 
and Mississippi. We owe a debt; we have an unquestiona- 
ble right to appropriate money to pay it. This appropria- 
tion, in pursuance of our compact, is as fully authorized 
as the appropriation of fifteen millions for the purchase of 
Louisiana, made in fulfilment of a treaty.* 
I will next consider the powers granted to the President 
by the bill. -He is authorized to appoint commissioners, 
who are to lay out the road; he is then to take the necessa- 
ty measures for the construction of the road; contracts are 
to be entered into, and releases obtained from the proprie- 
tors of lands. No jurisdiction is assumed; no power is 
given to take and condemn the lands, In- adopting mea- 
ures for the construction of this road, the President must 
ursue the authority given by this bill, orhave recourse to 
he existing laws. 

I will now notice some of the objections made by my 
eloquent colleague, [Mr. P. P. Bansoun] who opposed 
the bill. He would dissuade Congress from making this 
“appropriation, because there are seven anda half millions 
f imposts which might be repealed without touching the 
duties which protect domestic manufactures. Sir, many 
of those duties which he would thus repeal, protect agri- 
ulture; many of them are paid by manufacturers, and 
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Extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Smyth in the House of 
Representatives, in February, 1823. ° - 


“Twill justify the appropriation made for the constrmetion of the 
Cumberland road. Congress are authorized‘ to dispose of, and make 
all needful regulations respceting che territory and other. property be- 
longing to. the United States? Now L apprehend no regulation ean be 
more needful? than one which preserves to the United States a title 
totheirsproperty. Is it certain that, admitting a new State into the 
¿> UMonion-an equal footing, in all respeets, with the original States, 
1 wouldaiot-vest i the State the domain? Would it not operate like an 
2 acknowledgment of the independence of a colony? Be that as it may, 
a Ohio, by ‘this compact, surrendered her right to tax, during five years, 
the land which the United States might sell, and thus gave an equiva- 
< lent fir the two percent. which the United States engaged to disburse 
in making roads leading’to that State. ‘ro make needful. regulations 
Upvspecting the public lands, isa granted power. Congtéss may” pass 
the necessary laws to execute that power, and consequently may pass 
`. appropriation laws for execating this: € needful regulation,’ this com- 
pact. with Ohio, Thus the appropriations for making the Cumberland 
iroad appear.to have been constitutional,” 5 ee 
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jaupers. t 
Pressed the people of France in thereigh of Louis XEY., 


the expenses of the Government. Set one pointof'a pair of 
compasses at my residence, describe a circle of the diame- 
ter of five hundred miles, within that extent, not a cent 
has been disbursed by this Government for any work or 
improvement; -nòt a salafy: is paid within my knowledge, < 
and no compensation, except to members of Congress, 
mail contractors, postmasters, jurors, and for taking the 


census. Your expenditures for the army, navy, fortifica- 
tions, and collection of revenue, are on the seaboard, in 
the cities, or on the frontier. The imterior ‘suffers’ bya 
perpetual drain of its money, none of which is restored by - 
the Government. The prevailing policy is to have'a re- 
venue above the amount of the necessary expenses of the ` 
Government. I did not sanction this policy; but, asitis adopt- “ 


ed, as the system is fixed upon us, let a small part of the sur- 


plus be expended, according to our compact with the South: ` 
western States, in the district of my colleague, and of 

Iam to say something of the particular utility o 
proposed to be made. -My colleagiie [Mr Baxnour]-sup- - 
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‘posed it of, no commercial utility. _Commerce, he Says, 


“> agoes from. West to East. He -has.neyer been in the south- 


west-:quarter-of. Virginia, and knows nothing of the direc- 
tionof the commerce of that part of the country. The 
commerce of East Tennessee.and Southwest Virginia does 
not goto. the East. - The merchants obtain their merchan- 
dise from Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. The 
caravans of wagons which carty.on merchandising between 


‘Knoxville and. Baltimore, now pursue the proposed route 


‘three hundred and fifty miles; and, when. the road is made, 
they may. pass through this place, or continue through 
Winchester, as at present. 
the Blue ridge, in Virginia, commerce. goes to the East; 
therefore. the middle route, on the east side of the Blue 
ridge; would be useless for commercial purposes, except 
that:some hogsheads of tobacco, within. thirty or forty 
miles of James river or Roanoke, might be carried along 
the- proposed. toad, if made on that route, to those rivers. 
The:commerce of the interior and western ports of North 
“Carolina passes. eastward. to her own towns, or to Nor- 
‘folk and Petersburg. The most eastern route through 
the'capitals of the Southern States will only facilitate go- 
vernmental and commercial correspondence. On the west- 
“ern route, the cotton of Alabama and thesouth of Tennes- 


For the continuance of the road from Detroit to Chicas, 
go, with eight thousand dollars. i i 

For the continuance of the road from Pensacola to St. 
Augustine, with five thousand dollars. 

Mr. HEMPHILL moved to amend that clause of the 
bill containing the appropriation of thirty thousand dollars 
for defraying the expenses of examinations and surveys, 
and of arrearages for the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, by 
increasing the sum to thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE desired that the arrearages should 
be made the subject of a separate appropriation, and not 


It is.true, that, eastward of] blended with that for defraying the expenses of the sur. 


veys. He inquired of the chairman of the committee, 
who reported the bill, what was the amount of arrearages, 

Mr. McDUFFIE replied, they amounted to five thou- 
sand. one hundred and forty. dollars. 

At the suggestion of Mr. INGERSOLL, 

Mr. HEMPHILL withdrew his amendment; and then 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to amend that part of the bill 
stating the. objects of the appropriation, so that they would 
be confined to surveys already commenced and not com- 
pleted, and to works of a national character. He was 
opposed to- instituting any new surveys. 

Mr. CLAY and Mr. MERCER opposed the amendment. 


see may be brought to, and-manufactured in, the towns) Mr. M. urged the necessity of continuing the surveys, 


of the great valley as far as Winchester, and will pass 
four hundred miles along the proposed road. The engi- 


` “neers have given thisroute a decided preference; they show 


it to. be the best and ‘the chéapest; it will require less ex- 


pense in-causeways and bridges: and the expense of making 


the road from this place to New Orleans, should it be Mac- 
-adamized, would cost, according. to their. estimate, more 
than.a million of dollars less thanmaking it on the middle 
route, adyocated..by the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr., CARSON.) .. : - 
usThe engineers do not seem to have observed the fact; 
that: James river- is navigable. where the western route 


- passes that stream... There will terminate the.trip of wa- 


gons bringing from the Southwest produce for the Rich- 
mond market... To the other recommendations. of the 
western route, I will add, that the accommodations for 
travellers, along the.great valley, from Knoxville to. Win- 


`. chester, about four hundred. and fifty miles, are, in my 


“opinion, not equalled, in goodness and cheapness, on any 
road,: of the same length, in the world. Sir, the road 


which [he said] were done at so trifling an expense, since 
the. topographical engineers who made them must. of 
necessity be employed by Government, cven if the sur- 
yeys were discontinued. 

My. LEA suggested to Mr. WICKLIFFE to enlarge 
the object of his amendment, so as to embrace ‘such sur- 
veys as are recommended by either House of Congress.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he would prefer that the gen- 
tleman should offer the subject.of his suggestion as an 
amendment. He wished to test the sense of the comun.t- 
tee on the proposition he offered. 

Subsequently he accepted the amendment as a modifi- 
cation of his proposition. 

The amendment was negatived: yeas, 50--nays, 66. 

On motion of Mr. VERPLANCKE, an appropriation was 
inserted of five thousand four hundred and fifty dollars 
for office rent, &c. 

On motion of Mr. MCDUFFIE, this bill was then laid 
aside, and the bill ‘t making appropriations for improving 


h, in the | ry th | harbors,” &c. was taken up. 
through the southwest of Virginia isan exceeding import-| 


The blanks containing appropriations fer the improve- 


ant highway. It was formerly the usual road to Kentucky; ! ment of certain harbors therein mentioned, being Alled, 


butthe making of the Cumberland-road, and the Keahawa 
road, has lessened its importance.. It is still necessary to 
the inhabitants of the south of Kentucky, as the gentleman 
before me [Mr. Lercnen] well .knows..--'They send along 
1t to market vast. numbers of live stock, to the northern 
parts of Virginia, to Maryland; and even to Pennsylvania. 
«The gentleman from Nerth Carolina (Mr. C.]asks if 
his road-can ever compete with the Mississippi. ‘Sir, the 
Ussissippi does not run nears; and if our branches of 
that tiver.were navigable, New Orleans never can com- 
‘ with Baltimore in-supplying us-with merchandise, 
motion of Mr. SHEPARD, the committee then rose, 
d reported progress. E 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. ` 


ON motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House again resolv- 
ed.itself. into. Committee of. the Whole on the state of 


ns the Union, Mr: Lercurr in the chair, and took up the 
| consideration of. the. bill **making appropriations. for ex- 


aminations and- surveys; and, also, for certain works of 
ternal improvements.” The blanks in that part of the 
containing: the appropriation for. the continuance of 
€ toad. from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, was filled with 
ven thousand-dollars, ~ = > : ae 

Fon the continuance of the-road from Detroit ta Saga- 
aw, bay,. with seven thousand dollars. ie x 


The committee then rose, and reported the two bills. 


Frivay, Marcu 26, 1850. 
PENSIONERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Pensions, report- 
ed the following joint resolution: 

Resolved. by the Senate, Se. That the leads of the de- 
partments who may be severally charged with the admin- 
istration of the pension Jaws of the United States of Ame- 
rica, be, and they are hereby, respectively directed and 
required, as soon as may be after the opening of cach sea 
sion of Congress, to present to the Senate and House of 
Representatives a several list of such persons, whether 
revolutionary, invalid, or otherwise, as shall have made 
application for 2 pension or an increase of pension, and as 
in their opinion respectively ought to be placed upon the. 
pension roll, or-othcrwise provided for, and for doing 
which they have no sufficient power or authority; with 
the names and residences of such persons, the capacity 
in which they served, the degree of relief vroposed, and 
a brief statement of the grounds thereof, to the end that 
Congress may consider the same. 

The resolution was twice read; and 
~ Mr. TUCKER moyed to amend it, by addine to it the 
following words: i j f 


OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 
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Monpak; Manca 29, 1830.57. 0.0 
‘The House again resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by. Mr. McDUFFIE. oÑ- the- 18th instant, 
relative to-a‘reduction of the compensation: f- members. 
A in case they remain in session after a certain p ytin: 
Mr. TUCKER S amendment was agreéd to: yeas, 77-—| session, as specified therein. i E ae 
nays, 69. aa sue ; . Mr. COULTER concluded his. remarks commenced on 
“Mr. CHILTON was opposed both to the amendment) Saturday, against-the adoption of the resolutions. <~. 
and the resolution. He argued that the power and the |" [They were to the following effect:] 
patronage of the Executive Department of the Goverment) Mr. C said, I would not of my free choice say any thing 
- Were sufficient already, without vesting in it what the re] concerning the proposition now before the House... Iam 
¿i solution proposed: for, if it passed, not five or ten, but induced to-do so solely. by the.accidental circumstance of 
fifty additional officers would be necessary to examine the | my belonging to the Committee on. Retrenchment, whose 


cases, and prepare the information called for. Instead of especial duty, it seems to be considered, is to aid and abet 
this general reference of all the cases of application for 


ppucal orl évery gentleman. in-cutting down and breaking up every: 
pensions to the War Department, or a Board of Commis- part of the machinery of this Government which : does 
sioners, with discretionary power to dispose of them, héjnot meet with his approbation... As I cannot, in this in: ` 
preferred that every case should come at once before Con-| stance, labor in the vocation which. has been assigned to 
gress to judge of its specific merits. The plan hé thought |me, it is perhaps due to myself, and only respectful to the 
wrong, because, after impesing this labor on the officer, House, to state my reasons. . If, however, this resolution 
the cases would still have to come to Congress; so that the had been offered, as some: have been, and I suppose will 
only effect would be to give uscless employment to a large fpe again, by gentlemen who love to amuse-their constitu. 
number of additional clerks. Mr. C. went on, to, remark ents, I should not have touched it. It might have come 
on- another subject. He was aware [he said} that the}upon the stage, made its bow, and exityand went.off, like 
transaction of the legislative business required commit- its predecessors and associates, ina flourish. But it,comes 
j tees; but he thought it a dangerous practice, to give to upon us urged. and sustained by a gentleman of hig pe 
| committees unlimited confidence, and making it an apolo- Hitical consideration, whois likely to win-fer it much favor, 
gy for members of this House to neglect investigation |here and in.the nation: It ismeet, therefore, that it should 
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And also the names of the several pensioners, and 
their residence, who continue to receive their pensions; 
and likewise the whole amount of applicants for pen- 
sions, under the law of 1318, giving pensions to revolu- 
tionary soldiers.” eS 


a- is 


themselves. He meant no reflection’ on the motives of] he considered. with the ‘gravity and respect due to the 
ny one; but the practice was bad. The consequence} gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. McDurrrz.]. I rë- 
was, that the House passed measures without knowing any j gret that those who now give this proposition their pa- 
thing of their merits, trusting entirely to the reports of|tronage, had not brought it forward at an earlier, period 
committees. No chairman of a committee, he presumed, [of the session, especially as a most appropriate occasion 
would venture to report a pension bill solely onthe ab-| was then afforded them for presenting it to the House. 
stract which should be furnished by the Secretary of War, | It will be recollected that.one bill, concerning the com- 
| and therefore it would be as well for the subject to stand] pensation. of members. of Congress, passed... this: .House, 
as it does, and Iet the comnfittee report the cases on their]/about the Jast of December. In that bill the propo i i 
own examination. i now under consideration was once, contained, Buta mia, 

Mr. BATES was indifferent to the fate of the resolution | jority of the’ Committee on Retrenchment of this. year . 
singe the amendment was added to it, because it would | divested the bill of what they ‘considered an: unjust-and. 
; yequire the reporting of a large volume every year of usc-| odious feature. Yet, when it was undergoing the action 
jess matter. ‘The resolution had been offered to the Housel of thé House, it was competent. for, the. gentleman from 
hy the committee, because a great. deal of time was now | South Carolina,. or the chairman of the. Retrenchment 
lost in investigating individual cases, which have been pre-| Committee, (Mr. Wicxxuzerx] to. have offered, an amend. 
sented to the War Department, and, after examination] ment, embracing this their favorite proposition... Business. 
there, rejected, as not coming with the provisions of the|had not then thickened upon the House, and.time, which, 
existing laws. The committee thought that, as these cases|it is now said was then wasted, might-have been employ- 
necessarily passed under the investigation of the head of} ed in considering what we arc now discussing. If it had 
: the department, he could prepare with ease and accuracy [then been acted upon, it might, by. operating on. our ava- 
a summary view of the nature and merits of cach case, | rice, have produced. some of the good with which the 
for the information of the committee. Nothing was to be} gentleman from South Carolina feeds his fancy... Now it-” 
referred to his discretion; he was merely to report facts; it| is too late for this Congress, at all events. But. at that 
imposed on him no additional responsibility, and would|time we heard nothing of this proposition... No, not.even 
give him but. little additional trouble. Mr. B. therefore, | from the Magnus Apollo of retrenchment... A proposition: 
“thought it a wise provision, calculated to save time, and}in relation to the daily pay of members, which the gentle- 
facilitate the business, so as to grant relief in cases which] man from Kentucky [Mr. Caszrow] did then offer as an` 
were entitled to it, aud ascertain at once those which were] amendment, received so little. countenance. or: encourage- 
improper. A ment, that the House refused to order the yeas and nays 

The resolution was then ordered to a third reading——|upon its rejection. ‘I think the House ‘did wisely, and 
yeas, 95. f well. _ Itis certainly a delicate affair for this or any. other. 

: legislative body to agitate the question of its own .com- 
pensation. ‘The necessity of the case constitutes it an.ex- 
ception from'the general rule, which forbids public func- 
tionaries to be the judges of their own salaries. It has. - 
been judged safer; in all free cotititries, to vest this power | 
in the legislature, though interested, than in any- other de- 
partment. But the delicacy. of their position ought to | 
make them cautious in their movements.’ Ifthey attempt .. 
to increase their allowance, it willbe ascribed to love of 
gain. If they attempt to reduce it, ten tò one if they either, 
get or deserve credit for patriotism ‘or. sinc 
will most probably be charged with the grov 
ef purchasing popularity, by relinquishing 4 


i Sarcitvay, Marcu 27, 1830. 
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} “The House again resumed the consideration of the re- 
z solution offered by Mr. McDUFFIE on the 18th instant, 
reducing ‘the-compensation of members of Congress tu 
-two dollars a\day-for every day the House may sit after 
-the expiration of oie hundred and twenty days of the long 
5; session, and of ninety days of the short session. -` = 

Mr. COULTER addressed the House in opposition to 
i the resolution, till the hour for considering resolutions 
~ elapsed. ee a 
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their pay, 
therefore, seems to be, for a statesman to leave the matter 
as he finds it, until the people complain. They know how) cu s ) 
We stand; and if we are entitled by law to more than wej tive to action. Other and more exalted motives actuate 
désetve, they will demand. that we shall set the matter them. To them absence from kind friends, from their ac- 
right. I have heard of no voice of complaint among} customed scenes, from the domestic hearth, which I 
them. Their minds are tranquil, and have settled down| trust comes home to the bosoms of all who. are entrusted 
for many years with contentment upon the present rate of| with a seat on this floor, is sufficiently painful~- spring re- 
compensation. They know that we are the nearest power) turns, but not to them returns its accustomed joys—daily 
of the Government to themselves—-the representatives of] and hourly they are recalled to the scenes of their home— 


without deserving it by merit. The best way, f ry motives, and that while they remain here they are influ- 
enced by a sense of public duty, and sustain an actual pe- 
cuniary loss. But to tbem money is not the primary mo- ` 


“as to be urged to duty and honor by no other incentive 


théir wisdom; their virtue, their feelings, and their patri- 
otism——and they have not demanded of us to cut down our 
compensation below that of clerks in the public offices; 
nay, even below that of the humblest messenger employ- 
ed abouttthis hall. Under these circumstances, I regret 
that this measure has been brought forward at a period of 
the session when it can produce no practical result, except 
that of displacing business well matured, and delaying 
the~action of the House upon measures, the progress of 
which the public eye is watching, and in relation to the 
fate of which the public feeling is now engaged. Sir, itap- 
pears to me that an economist of time could hardly hare 
been Jess fortunate in the selection of an occasion, ora mode 
of doing public service. The question of compensation, 
as presented in the resolution, comes in a form as nox- 
ious and offensive as could possibly have been given to it. 
So far as my recollection ranges over the history of re- 
presentative governments and deliberate assemblies, whe- 
ther in free or monarchical countries, I can bring to mind 
no.example or precedent, no proceeding that bears any 
likeness or parallel to this. It has at least one merit, that 
of originality of invention. Of what character isit? Is its 
object to produce deeds of patriotism, of honor-—to ad- 
vance the interests and extend the renown of our country, 
by appealing to our nobler feelings? No-~but by address- 
ing itself to the base and sordid passions—to those feel- 
ings Which actuate the most degraded and worst of man- 
kind. Looking to the ancient republics, we find that they, 
when they wished to elicit deeds worthy of a free people, 
addressed themselves to the higher feelings, to the patri- 
‘otisin, the love of country—-thé honor and integrity of 
their public functionaries. That is the mode in which I 
should like to see the lagging integrity, the slow atten- 
tion, the wandering thoughts, of this assembly, if such 
things be urged into concentration and quickened into ac-| 
tion. We have fallen on evil times indeed, if our bosoms’ 
can respond to nothing but such a call as this. We have 
experienced a rapid and premature decay, if, at the end 
of fifty years after the declaration of independence, and 
before the last, lingering, and almost “hallowed footsteps 
of one of those who proclaimed it, have left the earth, we 
have so lost its spirit, become so degenerate in purpose, 


i 


than a small pecuniary penalty hanging over our heads! 
Sir, we are required ta perform an undefined and unde- 
finable amount and extent of legislation, to provide for 
the interests, wants, and exigencies of twelve millions of 


. people, and a vast extent of country, in a specified time, 


or be fined for it. Knowledge and wisdom are thus to be 
measured by hours, and patriotism by dollars. The iron 
bed of Procrustes is the only thing I know, to which the! 
resolution bears a resemblance. i 

` The reproach which the resolution conveys, (not de- 
signed, I am sure, by the gentleman who offered it,) may 
be correct or not. I will not undertake to say that the! 
majority of gentlemen on this floor are induced to waste 
the time, and lengthen out the session, for the purpose of | 
receiving their per diem allowauice. There are many] 
members, of whose character, standing, and virtue, I am 
unacquainted, (the gentleman from South Carolina has 
more experience than I have,) but there are many with 
whom I am‘acquainted; of these last I can say with confi- 


dence and candor, that they are not influenced by mercena- 


their hearts yearn after their wives, children, and fricnds, 
but public duty, their obligations to their constituents, 
keep them here. When they have accepted the honor 
conferred on them, they will remain here so long as duty 
requires them. To such men this resolution only offers 
insult-~it is addressed to them in vain. But it seems to be 
addressed to men of different mould, with whom it may 
be supposed the gentleman from South Carolina has 
“ sounded the depths and shoals of honor;? and I would 
ask the gentleman whether even as to them it is not bottom- 
ed on a. wrong estimate of human nature. Upon the prin- 
ciple of the resolution they are selfish. They have no 
care for, and pay no regard to, the public interest. Their 
feelings and passions are absorbed in speechifying, as the 
word gocs, for their own aggrandizement. They will, of 
course, go on in their usual course until the period when 
the eight dollars per diem shall cease, and, after having 
picked up-the crumbs and offal of cvery debate, to make 
themselves notorious, will go home at the end of the four 
months, and leave the public business undone, The old 
adage, that ‘f you cannot bring blood ont of a turnip,” is 
too true to be overturned by this resolution. I do not 
wish to be understood as believing that this is the true cha- 
vacter of this House, or any very large portion of it. I 
believe the members generally to be actuated by as high 
and honorable motives as any former Congress. — It is not 
requisite I should, in candor, say that they possess the 
same amount of talent. J know that in this scssion, as in 
all former ones, tine has been consumed in what has been 
often called frivolous debate, but still Tam satisfied, from the 
information of those sufficiently qualitied to know, from 
correct and official sources, that we are not behind any 
preceding Congress in the amount of business actually 
done, and that we are much ahead of them in important 
national affairs, well matured by our committees, and now 
awaiting the action of the House. In addition to this, it 
ought to be recollected, by experienced gentlemen, that 
“we have had three contested elections, each of which was 
the subject of warm excitement and debate, and which for 
the time entirely excluded ordinary legislative business. I 
know that many ‘wise saws” have been uttered about a 
debate of two days on a small Indian memorial. 1 do not 
set myself up as a censor upon any gentiemen who may 
think proper to enter a debate upon any question before 
this House. They are all of age, and act upon their re- 
sponsibility to their constituents, and are amenable to the 
high bar of public taste. But, as I did not enter into that 
debate, and have been generally ‘¢a looker on in Verona,” 
I may be permitted to say that it involved an important 
principle. It ought to be supposed that gentlemen from 
various quarters of this Union, meeting together here, 
somewhat strangers, debate for mutual and public instrue- 
tion. For my part, I listen with pleasure and delight to 
the effusions of genius, talent, and experience, on any 
subject, and bear with patience its concomitant evil, gar- 
rulity without wisdom. The public never said that the 
time so consumed was wasted, tintilsome gentlemen here, 
perhaps with a view of building up their own reputation 
at the expense of others, made some stir about it. If we 
could all see ourselves as others see us, it might, perhaps, 
be considered that the best way to build up a reputation 
for business habits, is to attend diligently to the matters 
before us, without making a parade about it. A close 
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- mouth is not only the sign but often the very 
wisdom. . The discussions of the early part of this session: 
. may‘have led to no practical measure, still they may- have 
awakened public attention, and sharpened. public inquiry. 
I believe there is no valuable institution in this world with- 
out some alloy; assembled here from the different sections 
. of a mighty empire—the representatives of a-freé andin- 
telligent people--overlooking the multitudinous -interests 
of this great republic—exercising the right of free discus- 
sion—that great and glorious right--can we expect to have 
it without some alloy? It is imposstble-—discussion would 
not be valuable if it were so controlled\as to exempt. it 
_ from being abused. We cannot have 
gislative proceedings which gentleme 
we should be careful lest, in attempting to take away wh 
; may seem objectionable in debate, we donot destroy the 
» value of the right of discussion altogether. ; 
The resolution is founded upon an assumed fact, the 
contrary of which is proved by experience. It would 
doubtless be a wise measure, if it was satisfactorily esta- 
blished, that the legislative business could be transacted in 
four months. If not, the resolution ought to be abandon- 
ed. How are we to ascertain that the business can be-done 
-in one hundred and twenty days, not only now, but in fu- 
ture time? Are we to resort to experience, the sure guide 
which statesmen ought always to follow, or draw upon our 
imaginations? We must consult the records of our coun- 
try, and they will admonish us that it is a gratuitous:sup- 
position, a mere fancy, to. say that our’ business ‘can be 
transacted in four months. I have looked at the sessions 
of Congress from the commencement of the Government, 
and I find that, at no period, has the first session of any Con- 
gress been less than five months, not even when the popu: 
lation of the country did not much exceed three millions 
of souls; at times, too, when men of the purest patriotism 
and most distinguished talents appeared in the councils of 
the nation; men whose bright escitcheons were never 
stained with the imputation of eking out a session for the 
love of their per diem allowance. ‘The first Congress sat, 
in the two years, five hundred and nineteen days. 1 admit, 
. that putting the new machinery into operation required 
more than ordinary time; but in the years ’93 and 94, when 
the whole machincry of Government was in harmonious 
operation, Congress sat three hundred and eleven days; 
in 799 and 1800, it sat two hundred and seventy-two days. 
‘At that period the population was five.million three hun- 
dved-and nineteen thousand and thirteen: souls, less than 
. one-half of our present population, and the great States in 

the valley of the Mississippi have since grown up, as if by 

magic, claiming the paternal care of this Legislature. But 

1 have turned to another period of our history, in the hope 

that its example would be more prevalent here. “Mr. Jef 

ferson came into power upon the basis of economy and re- 

form, and I believe he had a sincere desire to promote 
© both, But I have looked in vain to find that the first ses- 
sion of any Congress, during that administration, was 
brought to a close in less than five months. The first ses- 
sion of his administration lasted one hundred and forty- 
eight days, and the second eighty-eight. Supposing, how- 
*. ever, to humor the fashion of the times, that they had some 
trouble in clearing away the 'rubbisb left by General 
Washingtonand Mr. Adams, in the first Congress, yet the 
second Congress of that administration, influenced by the. 
trictest economy, conducted by the purest republicans, 
sat two. hundred and eighty-two days. Is it to be expect- 
ed that this, Congress, legislating for more than double 

the number of people, covering a much wider extent 

of territory, and embracing six additional States, with 

less of political ‘experience and wisdom, can. do the busi- 
" ness in two-thirds the time? The gentleman from South 
. Carolina would task us too bard, he would fix a badge of 
disgrace upon. us, unless we far surpass. the Roger Sher- 
mans, the Albert Gallatins, the James Madisons; of. other 
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perfection of ‘days. 


that bean idealin: le- |and-has not yet adjourned. 
n seem to desire, and | wisely, they will hear, 
at |<< well-done” fr 


mice of Ri 


Sir, it may, do. veFy*well: forthe gentleman. from 
but it will not do for me. , But, ifwe'can- 
not trust the National Legislature of primitive times for an 
example, let us look to the State Legislatures... There the 
members’stand in close affinity and’contact with the people, 
under tlie eye of their constituents; yet it wil found 
that they-consume as much‘and more time thar we do, 
making allowances for the. difference. of cireumstances úi- 
der which we operate, and the magnitude and variety. of 
interests for which we-provide. . speak with knowledge 
of the State from which. I have the honor to come. The 
Legislature of that State met one month before Congress, . 
Af the-members, have, done 
when they return home,-the words 
om.their constituents; because that people 
look more to the worthiness and value of legislation; than 
to the ordinary time expended. in. maturing it. +E think, 
then, I may safely sayy deriving my information from that 
great source of political knowledge, experience, and. we 
should always pursue our path into-futurity by the light 
which beams from the past--Iooking to this authority, Imay 
safely say that the resolution of the gentleman from. South 
Carolina is bottomed: upon a. presumed fact, the converse 
of which is established by experience., Shall. we, then, 
who are entrusted with the concerns of a great nation, be 
guided by experience, or follow the imaginings of the: gen-.. 
tleman? .I choose to follow in the:path of those avisé and 
patriotic men of our eafly days, with: whom. the:spinit: of ` 
the revolution .abided, who were honored in. their, lives, 
and; in their deaths, were embalmed in the recollections’ 
of our people. g g ri 
At the close of the hour on Saturday I was about to re- 
ply to some observations. of the gentleman from Virginia’ 
[Mr. Arzxaxpsr] which introduced the tariff,” and. the 
peculiar feelings of gentlemen from the South, into‘this' 
debate. -Iwill forbear, because I feel that I shall trespass 
long enough on ‘the time of the House by adverting to 
the topics that more properly belong to this resolution. 
hope to have some more. fit occasion to expréss all my 
feelings and opinions on the subjects which the gentleman 
from Virginia has touched. . They. are like those of the 
people from whom Iam sent, decided and emphatic. The. 
gentleman from Virginia spoke of the rapine ard plunder > 
committed.on the people by an army of legislatots.. -Fdo 
not know bat.those might.hiave been the sentiments of 
Robespicrre; when he undertook to-regulate every thing 
by, the jacobin-club. . Bonaparte’ dispensed: with” there- 
presentatives of th@people in a summary mode—and so did: 
Cromwell. As long as liberty dwells in this land, its bright- 
est, purest, and most secure abode must be.in these halls: - 
Ido not wish to see the power of the people, as here’un- 
folded and exemplified, curtailed or. straitened. The 
gentleman from South, Carolina bas devoted his energies 
hitherto, to what he considered some improvement in the — 
constitution. ` But I would ask him whether the“ practical 
effect of his proposition would not be to weaken. the Popu- 
lar representative“ branch of this Government,: and™to. - 
strengthen unreasonably the Executive army The. consti- 
tution provides that neither House shall adjourn “without 
the consent of the other, for‘more than three days: The: 
notion and view of the convention inthis provision is evi- 
dent.: The aristocratic: branch, or, as somé will Have it, 
the representatives of State sovereigrities, (if that expres- 
sion can be used without a solecism in lexicography- and 
common s2nse,) might choose to adjourn so long, in times 
of public excitementor public apathy, as to teave the Ex. 
ecutive authority in perfect control of the Government. 
Now they cannot do-it without the consent of the popular 
brarich. Sir, every despot.wvho has arisen in the world, = 
commenced by encroachments on the voice and:privilege. 
of the people, first limiting, and then suppressing it: 
freedom of the press,~which is entirely: analogous to? 
of debate, is Hable toabuse; and there‘is a class-of gentle- 
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men who are constantly engaged in fastidiously bewailing 
its-corruption. diad - 

It is most undoubtedly liable to. abuse. More, much 
more than the privilege of free debate. Yet who would 
wish to see it trammelled or circumscribed? The- con- 
stitution provides that Congress shall pass no law ‘‘abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press.” Now, what 
freedom of speech was it that they intended to place be- 
yond the reach of legislation? That which takes place 
in the market place or in the public streets? One would 
think not, because that is provided for by the common 
law; on-the subjects of suits for slander. Once there 
was a sedition law—a sin, in a degree as fatal as the original 
sin of Adam-—because the. crime of the father is visited 
upon their children. But, on the whole, considering the 
provision asa general political guaranty, it is hardly to be 
doubted but that it was intended to guard the freedom of 
debate in the national assembly as well asin private cir- 
eles or the bar rooms of a favern. And is not the national 
representative of this people possessed of sufficient dis- 
cretion to confine within reasonable bounds the privilege of 
debate? In the Roman Senate, a consul was not permitted 
to interrupt a senator, but, if the debate was unreasonably 
prolonged, the senators interrupted it and stopped it by 
their clamor. Cannot the representatives of this people, 
the most enlightened and patriotic that ever existed on the 
earth, be entrusted with the same privilege? No, sir, 
upon the principle of this motion, our controlling motive 
is avarice. It cannot be disguised or forgotten that this 
Government is the first hope of liberty, and, if it fails, the 
last prop of enlightened humanity and justice will have 
left the earth. We are entrusted with a sacred deposit. 
‘The eyes of the friends ofliberty and justice in all quarters 
of the world are directed towards us. We have proclaimed 
that virtue is the foundation of a republic, and knowledge 
itssurest support. It seems that we have been going on up- 
ona mistake. If so, we ought to undeceive the world. 

A gentleman brings ina motion, bottomed on the sup- 
position that we are governcd by money. Even Walpole, 
in the pride of his power, never broached so bold a notion; 
he thought, to be sure, that every man had his price, but 
he thought that public men were to be bought by some- 
thing. magnificent, not by the paltry sum of six dollars a 
day. If we adopt this resolution, the people will take us 
at our word; they will say that we have fixed the mark of 
Cain on our foreheads. I never yet knew any man who 
acknowledged himself to be a mean fellow, who was not 
believed. If we condemn ourselves@the people will be- 
lieve us. No man can gather ‘ golden Opinions” by 
branding himself with iniquity. If the resolution passes, the 
people will perform a solemn lustration, they will purify 
this hall; and I trust in heaven, that no man who has been 
present at the degradation of his country’s honor, will 
ever again be returned. . Sir, the people of the old con- 
tinent have looked upon us with something of wonder and 
admiration. They have not exactly comprehended the 
spirit of public virtue which urged us on to prosperity 
and happiness. Sir, the proposition of the- gentleman 
from South Caroiina will meet all their wishes. [fit is 
adopted, as quick asthe ocean can bear it, winds will waft 
it to the old world; royal presses will proclaim it; and the 
tottering and decaying institutions of despotism will-be 
stimulated into fresh vigor by the sound. 

‘The decline of republics is traced from the first moment 
of-the decline of public virtue and. public spirit. I need 
not run over the history of ancient times to prove this. 
Every gentleman in this Honse is sufficiently informed 
to. know it. Shall we not bring disgrace upon: representa- 
tive -government, if we establish, by our law, that we 
shall acomplish all our legislation in a given period, or 
have a brand of disgrace upon us? Ido not agree to it. 
it may suit the views of gentlemen who wish to weaken 
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the popular branch of th's Government. There may be people, are public robbers. 


saved to this people the amount mentioned by the gentle. 
man from South Carolina, by the adoption of this measure; 
but what will that signify? The expense of the army is 
annually about five millions of dollars, and that of the 
navy is nearly of the same amount, whilst the whole ciyi] 
department of the Government does not much exceed half 
of one milion. Now if Congress did nothing, its value 
would be felt. It is something like the eye ofa master 
watching the labor of his workmen. If gentlemen speak 
over again, in the ‘* stock debates,” the same speeches that 
have been spoken, to use the language of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr: Barnour] “ de die en diem,” itis un- 
doubtedly an evil, and is only to be remedied inthe firm 
good taste. which resides in this House. It must come to 
that at last: gentlemen must learn that they will be tolerat- 
ed in speaking only when they have something valuable 
to communicate.” If ever I set up for a pedagogue to lec- 
ture the House, I will strike at these standing debates, not 
at the occasional flashes which bring fire from the eye and 
eloquence from the lips of some gentlemen. 

Sir, inthe beauty and repose of yesterday evening, I 
strolled, in company with others of this House, to the 
neighboring city of the dead, where some of the fathers 
of the republic repose quietly side by side. Their bones 
lie where. the bones of their kindred and people do not 
lie. There is the tomb of George Clinton, upon which it 
is recorded that his children performed that pious office 
which was due to his remains from his country. ‘There is 
also the tomb of Elbridge Gerry, upon which his own 
wuemorable saying is engraved, ‘Government has a claim 
upon the timc of every citizen, and, if he hadput one day 
to live, that day oughtto be employed in doing good to 
his country.” It was refreshing to my spirit to read this 
memorial of his devotedness to his country, by one of its 
fathers and benefactors. But my heart fell within me, when 
1 recollected that it was my humble office to oppose this 
day a resolution, which seems to imply that public spirit 
no longer remains among us, and that our most appropri- 
ate motive to action is love of money. 

Mr. EVERETT expressed himself as friendly to the 
object of the resolution, so far as regarded an abridgment 
of the sessions, but not disposed to employ the means which 
the resolution proposed to attain this object. He moved 
to amend the resolution so as to limit each session to a fixed 
term, which, he thought, would obviate the objections 
which had been urged against the resolution in debate, 
and suggested to him by many of his friends. 

Mr. STANBERY said that he did not likethe resolution, 
and he lamented that it came before the House from so re- 
spectableasource. It proceeded upon the su pposition that 
a majority of the members of this House procrastinate the 
session, for the purpose of increasing their own compen: 
sation. if gentlemen can persuade the people to believe 
this, it will have a manifest tendency to bring us into con- 
temptand disrepute with them, and prepare their minds 
for certain irregular movements against this Union, with 
which we have been threatened. The truth cannot be 
disguised, that the people have a deep-rocted attachment 
for the Union. This attachment is much stronger than a 
certain class of politicians among us perhaps may wish. 
Not ail.our measures for the protection of the industry of 
the country, and for its internal improvement, complained 
of as so oppressive by some, will, Lam persuaded, have 
tse eflect of stimulating the people in any quarter to sanc- 
tion any of the irregular movements to which I have al- 
Inded. Those who may wish to prepare the minds of the 
people to look with approbation on any measures of this 
kind, have yet a great work toperform. They must first 
bring this Government into contempt: nothing would so 
effectually do this as the passage of this resolution, which 
would proclaim to the world that we, the Congress of the 
United States, the immediate representatives of this great 
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“But, sir, it is not true that this House, of any- consider: 
able portion of its members, desire to remain herë with- 
out performing any public service, for the mere purpose 
of entitling themselves to their pay; neither am F pre- 
pared toadmit that this Congress has been less industrious 
or less patriotic than any which have gone before us.” Ab 
immense mass of business has been prepared:by our. com- 
ynittees, and is now ready for the action of the House. 
The passage- of many of the measures ‘before. us for the 
internal improvement of the country, and which the state 
of our finances can at present so well afford, and the-pas- 
gage of the bill on our table for the enforcement of the 
_ Jaws already in being for the protection of the woollen, 
` manufactures, are, I believe, loudly called ` for-by-a large 
majority: of the people; and if it be one. object of this 
resolution to. defeat all or any of these measures,’ by de- 
priving us of sufficient time to act upon them, it only af 
fords an additional reason for my epposition to-it. If it 
were in my power to go any further than to vote against the 
resolution, | would vote it a libel on the House. | 
Mr. McDUFFIE replied to Mr. S. with equal warmth, 
and vindicated his resolution against the objections urged 
by others. . 
Mr. SCOTT said that, were it not for the imposing ap- 
pearance which the resolution now under consideration 
: presented to the view of the public, he would-have rest- 
ed perfectly satisfied (as he had heretofore done on other 
occasions) with giving a silent vote. And now. I regret 
[said Mr. S.] that T have to differ in opinion with the gen- 
‘tleman from South Carolina, who offered it, because J 
believe his motives were pure, and that his only object 
was to facilitate the business of Congress; and I now dis- 
avow the most distant intention of attributing any impro- 
per motives to him. But 1 fecl well satisfied that the in- 
, troduction of a principle, such as is comprehended in the 
resolution, would have a tendency virtually to destroy one, 
the most valuable co-ordinate branch of our republican Go- 
vernment. I mean the representative branch, whichis at 
alltimes under the immediate control of the. people, and 
ought to be free and unrestricted in its deliberations. “In 
my humble opinion, it would be imprudent, impolitic, and 
unjust in us, who sit here in the time of peace and pros- 
perity, to limit the sessions to a certain period of time, 
when we know not the day that troubles and misfortunes 
may befall us. Yes, sir, there is a possibility, though, t 
_ grant, not a probability, that, previous to the end of our 
present session, an indignity may be offered to our flag 
_ upon'the ocean, which might render it absolutely neces- 
sary for the present Congress to take the matter under 
their most scrious consideration, L hope a kind Providence 
may avert any such evil, as no one would deplore it ‘more 
than myself. But this and many other circumstances may 
Moccur in future, which may require the solemn delibera- 
“tions of Congress, when they may require time, and the 
utmost extent of their talents—-whenever national safety 
may hang suspended on the lips and the wise deliberations 
of the statesmen within this hall. - And, from what I have 
seen and experienced of the gentleman who is the author 
ofthe resolution: now under consideration, I, for one, 
would have as much confidence in his integrity, talents, 
and-opinions on such an occasion, as of any member with: 
inthese walls. But, much as 1 have admired the general 
course which the gentleman from South Carolina has pur- 
sued,.since (have had the honor of observing: it, E must 
‘permitted to. think very differently from’ him on some 
x¢tss-and, at present, T feel opposed both to ‘the re- 
“solution, and the amendment to it, whicli has been’ offered 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr 
-.Evererr] because Ibelieve that either -of them is at va- 
) mance with-our republican institutions, and that, if either 
3s.adopted, and should become a law, the most.perticious| 
= -eonsequences will most inevitably’ follow... "Fle very prin- 
ciple implied, both in the'resolution and amendment, is, | 


we -were-informeéd that ifi Congress would: sit’a month 
after the eight ‘dollars per day would expire, and then fe- 
ceive two dollars per day, there would: bean ample come 
pensation for the session, asthe aggregate would be‘about: 
seven dollars per day. This. position, I apprehend, only 
goes to show that eight dollars per day is too much; be- 
cause, if seven dollars is **amply: sufficient” fora long 
session, it is equally so for a shorter one; and, if gentle- 
men are in earnest, and have any desire to“reduce the: 
wages of members, I shall go with them most’ cheerfully 
to reduce the daily pay'to seven dollars; because T believe: 
that sum is worth as much for ordinary uses at the present 
day, as eight dollars was-at the time the present pay ‘was 
established: by law; and-this will be a certain saving: to the 
Government, and much more congenial to-our republ 
jnstitutionss 6 OSM et ee se 
“In the’ great uncertsinty-of human a ‘suppose some 
‘national calamity was to befall our country, and it should 
become absolutely. nécessary for Congress to deliberate: 
much greater length of time than is contemplated by thé 
present project, they would have to sit for a sum scarcely 
sufficient to pay their boarding. Should there, then; 
any such mercenary men who would have the honor-of'a . 
seat in this House; and have no more honorable-and:pa- | 
triotic object m View than their daily pay, would they ‘not 
very soon leave your hall? ` But what would be the ‘an. 
pleasant situation of one (perhaps) of the most. virtuous’ 
and patriotic members of your body, who, “under son 
severe dispensation of Providence, Would have to resign 
his seat,. or ask leave of absence? “Would he not have ‘his : 
feelings wounded with frequently being ‘stigmatized with 
the epithets ** unworthy,” “mercenary.” ` Sir, my bonor- 
able colleague [Mr. Counter] had the’ fortitude: (arid T 
was inch ‘gratitied ‘to hear it) to bring into: the view ol 
the House the ‘trite cause of the procrastination and de-. 
lay of business in this body, namely, the protracted de- 
bates which frequently take place on’ trivial and unimpor- 
tant questions. This I take to be the true cause of delay. 
But, neither the adoption of this resolution, nor of the. 
amendment before the chair, nor oftheir principles en- 
acted into a law, would,-in my humble opinion, “in any 
degree, remedy the evil. -The same gentlemen who retard 
the business in the present situation of-affairs,. would do 
the same provided the proposed system was. adopted. 
And should_our country ever be ‘so: unfortunate (which T° 
hope it never may) as to have* unworthy ahd designing 
men in this hall, they would then be much better enables 
to accomplish their evil ends by dévice and’ stratagemmi: ~ 
Tam well aware. that, in some instances,’ tedious ve 
protracted debates may: bé carried to too. gréatwlefigthy 5 
but as all human governments must necessarily bear marks. `; 
of human frailty; and although’ this’ privilege; in large: -7 
del:berative -bodies, may sometimes be carried to excess 
yet, sir, it is to the enjoyment of, and a full and free ex 
cise of this privilege, that we’ must look for our free 
and independence, and the security of every thing th 
most deat to-us; and I-apprehend niach more “dan. 
from legislating too precipitately, than from ‘the tedi 
ness of investigation--and I think ‘that almost eve 
perienced legislator wilk agree with mein 
And the moment you take away or restrict thi 


. even in very limited circumstances, that would be willing 


_ much as I feel the effects of it, I do most unfeignédly be- 


"suppose that there is no such thing as disinterested pa- 


‘of ‘debate in your legislative halls, you strike a fatal blow 
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at the whole system of representative government. Then, 
Lam not willing to place any. restraint upon our succes- 
sors; I hope they may be ‘men who will represent faith- 
fully the true interests of a free and independent nation, 
for ages yet to come. |, i bout 
Fallen, as the human: family- is, from a state of perfec- 
tion, I cannot agree that if even the gentleman’s propo- 
sition should succeed, and any calamity should befall our 
country, that would-render it necessary for Congress to 
be in session eight-months, but that there would be men, 


to sacrifice their time and labor for their country’s. wel- 
fare. Much as deplore the frailty of human nature, 


lieve that it is sinking it far below its present dignity, to 


triotism, and that mere mercenary motives are the whole 
rule.of action with all public men., If such is our deplor- 
able situation, our liberties will soon be at an end, and 
the adoption of the principles contained in the proposi- 
tion now before the House, in my humble opinion, would 
soon put it in the power of the most dangerous and mer- 
cenary to assume the control and evade the will of the 
people. I trust there are no such men within this hall, 
as would, from mere mercenary motives, detain the pro- 
ceedings of Congress for the sake of daily pay; should 
there be such, which L hope there is not, I will close my, 
remarks, by addressing them with a sentiment, which was 
suggested to my mind by a description given by my friend 
and colleague this morning.* I would say to them, that 
they ought to be afraid to tread the soil that had been en- 
viched by the blood of the heroes of the revolution— 
that they ought to be. afraid to visit the tombs cf the pa- 
triots and sages who gained our liberty and founded our 
Government——lest the spirits of the departed brave should 
be aroused from their peaceful slumbers, and forbid the 
foul intrusion.’ We have been informed that cur names 
will have to appear on this question. Iam willing and 
prepared to record my name, both against the amendmen 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and the original re- 
solution, not fearing the consequences, when Iam in the 
conscientious discharge of my duty. 
: Mr. WAYNE next rose, but the debate was discontinu- 
ed, the hour for considering resolutions having expired. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE, in order [he said] to have the sense 
of the House ascertained on the resolution, as he presum- 
ed. members had. made up their minds on the question, 
moved to suspend the rule which confines the discussion 
of resolutions to one hour of the day. The motion was 
negatived. 
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The previous orders of the day were, on the motion of 
Mr. HEMPHILL, postponed; and the House resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Hayyxs in the chair, and took up the bill mak- 
ing an appropriation for a road from Buffalo, in New York, 
to New Orleans, by Washington city. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD said, he rose principally for the 
purpose- of offering an amendment to the bill now under 
consideration. I have hitherto forborne to do so, from a 
wish that my: colleague [Mr. Carson] should have an op- 


. portunity of offering one that was.long since printed and 


laid on onr tables; but as he has twice had the floor, and 
twice been induced to withhold his proposition, T now feel 
myself at liberty to present my.own; the effect of which 
will be, as I intimated when I obtained the floor, to make 
up an issue diffcrent from’ that already pending, by pre- 


*Mr, Coulter described his visit to the public burying greund, and 
the inscription on Elbridge Gerry's monument, namely, “If a man 
has but one day to live, that day ought to be devoted 10 she service of! 
his evantry.”’-- Note by Mr, S$. í ; 
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senting. something like an interplea in favor. of the people 
east of the mountains, and bringing directly before the 
committee the relative claims of the different routes pro- 
posed from this place to New Orleans. - 

These examinations and surveys were executed by or- 
der of the Government, under authority of the act of April, 
1824, directing the survey of such objects of internal im- 
provement as might be considered of national importance. 
But while it is my purpose to show from them thatthe routes 
east of the mountains, as indicated by the reports of the 
engineers, and especially that termed the middle route, 
possess advantages superior to those west of the mountains, 
I must.be permitted to express my regret that these do- 
cuments do not furnish that accurate information so desir- 
able in deciding the perplexing question of the proper 
location of this road: they exhibit a mere outline, without 
noticing many of the prominent difficulties or peculiar ad. 
vantages characteristic of the face of the country through 
which these surveys are carried. I have understood, sir, 
that the visit of the engineers detailed on this service was 
known to very few persons throughout the line of their 
survey in the western part of North Carolina; and that 
they neither sought nor obtained, from intelligent indivi- 
duals, . such local information as might have tended toa 
full understanding of the advantages which that route pre- 
sented. They seem to have travelled with the caution 
and expedition that might have been expected to charac- 
tetize an excursion into an enemy’s country. It is true 
that, at the time of the performance of this service, some 
of our southern politicians, both here and elsewhere, had 
assumed a rather threatening attitude in their denial of the 
power of this Government to execute surveys, and con- 
struct roads and other works of improvement, in the seye- 
ral States; but whatever reason this might have offered 
for a careful and unobtrusive passage through other parts 
of their journey, yet, in North Carolina, these Govern- 
ment officers had nothing to fear—they were there, at 
least, on neutral ground. Not that the people of that 
State are indifferent to, or united in their opinions as to 
the powersof the General Government upon this and other 
subjects, but, influenced by that spirit of concession and 
compromise which gave existence to the constitution, they 
are prepared to yield much; yes, sir, they would pause 
long before they uttered even a gasconading threat of op- 
position to this or any similar act of authority on the part 
of the General Government; and though they may beheve 
that, in many acts of legislation here, a due regard has 
not been paid to their interests, their complaints will be 
found to mingle with them no spirit of resistance—no ser 
timent of disunion. This isa subject that they have not 
been taught to think or talk about; and J, sir, am the very lust 
man on earth that would attempt to teach them so fearful 
a lesson. ButI return to the immediate question before 
the committee. The gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr 
HEMPHILL] asserts that the western route, the one embraced 
in the bill, has decided advantages over any other; buthe has 
not told us to which of the routes his assertion is intended to 
apply; or, is he ignorant of the fact that two directions and 
two distinct surveys west of the inountains have been report- 
ed? I may well suppose the gentleman from Pennsylya- 
nia to have fallen into this error, not only from what he 
has said, but from the fact that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Biarn] has triumphantly exhibited a chart of 
the route reported in 1826, and has referred to it as giv- 
ing the only western direction indicated by the engineers; 
but, sir, I have procured from the Engineer Department, 
and now have before me, a map of a route which diverges 
from the first a few miles beyond Knoxville, ‘Tennessee, 
crosses the Clinch river at Kingston, is then found wind: 
ing its way through the Cumberland mountains, and toil- 
ing up Spencer’s hill, and, after a fatiguing journey of 
many miles west of a direct line, it reaches Huntsville, in 
Alabama; and from thence it is seen to encounter the Mus- 
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is already provided with æ mucb.better means of.transport- 
ation. than would he afforded: by the. proposed: improve- 
ment? > Not so, sir, in the direction: Ethe «middle. routes 
there wedo not propose the absurdity of making.a nation- 
-al road: that cannot be needed; but, on th th: d 
construction in a- direction: different -fror i 
streams flowing to the Atlantic, must afford ave 
ed accommodation- tó. the inhabitants .of the intermediate 
sections. of country,- by: facilitating the transportatio of 
their produce, if ‘not ‘tothe destined market, at least: fo 
some point from which they. would have-the advantage-of — 
water conveyance... A:preference: founded: oix; this. view. 
ofthe situation-of thé. country east. of ‘the, mountains;1s 
‘clearly intimated: in the report of the engineerss. and.al- 
though it .may-not be ‘found to obtain ‚with equal force 
throughout the entire-line of survey, yet its general.exist- 
cence affords:a sufficient reason. why it should: weigh. much 
with the committee.in fixing the. direction: of this ‘road. 
But there is in my part of North Carolinaa description of 


ele shoals of the Tennessee. Here it must cross the river; 
but by what means its passage is intended to be effected, 
the réport does not inform us; it is thence, through many, 
difficulties, conveyed to the Mississippi, at or néar. Baton 
Rouge; from thence it follows the banks of that river to: 
New Orleans. This is emphatically the- western‘ Toute,. 
the one particularly recommended by the gentleman from 
Virginia; (Mr. Sarva] yet, sir, notwithstanding: the en- 
gineers report the distance of this line of road from Wash- 
ington to New Orleans to be twelve hundréd: and eighty- 
two miles, and that of the middle route, through: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, only eleven“ hun- 
' dred and six miles, the gentleman from Tennessee. [Mr. 
Brarr] has roundly asserted that the western. had: the ad- 
vantage in point of distance. {Mr. B. explained—he re- 
ferretto that through Fast Tennessee.]} I eertainly should 
“have understood the gentleman as he now explains him- 
self, but he is stil unsustained in his position; for the same 
report makes even his favorite direction longer than that 
of the middle survey: the difference is indeed _inconisider- 
able; but it is decidedly in favor of my side of the moun- 
tains; but the other gentleman from Tennessee [Mr- | 
* sacks] will, no doubt, admit me to be correct, when i 
< state that I understand him as joining the gentleman from 
Virginia, in recommending the road through ‘West Ten- 
nessee. Taking this, therefore, as the western project, 
| [will assume it as the standard of the comparison I intend: 
to institute between the different lines surveyed. [have 
already shown that distance, a very important. considera- 
tion, is decidedly in favor of the middle route}-and Tam 
equally confident that the facilities for constructing a good 
and durable road are also on my side of the question. It 
is true that the report exhibits little or no difference in 
this respect; but the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. 
» Isackxs] has himself furnished the proof that corrects the 
- error of the engineers in this particular. He has shown 
” the entire unfitness of his country for the making of even 
© a tolerable. way, according to the plan proposed ‘by the 
bill; and it is so for the best of reasons—the great depth 
and richness of the soil of that favorite and highly favored 
region render it unfit for the construction of a road-com- 
posed of earth only. This is a partial inconvenience that 
we have all understood to apply to the gentleman’s coun- 
try; but which need only to be stated, to convince us that 
its very existence implies an incalculably .greater benefit 
in the abundant fertility of their lands. > : 
Then, sir, whilst the bill proposes a road constructed of 
urth only, it is through the comparatively poor region of 
¿my State, and a large extent of the survey still farther 
south, that «soil will be found most happily adapted to its 
construction; it would not only be more cheaply made, but, 
when done, would be of a much more durable character. 
But, in a commercial aspect, it is contended that the 
‘western direction possesses very decided advantages; yet, 
“f Lrightly understand the report upon this subject, eyen 
that authority will be found in favor of the middle route, 
forall purposes of internal commerce. By casting the 
“aye over the surveys through East and West Tennessee, 
it wilt be seen that they are carried for many miles in a di- 
‘ection parallel to the course of the ‘Tennessee, and other 
;“Avavigable streams, and often upon their very banks, orat 
the distance of buta few miles. Instead, then, of this im- 
provement being called for by the absence of water com- 
munication, the road, if established as proposed by the 
_bill,¢an-only. be regarded as an auxiliary or substitute for 
the navigable streams every where to be met with in its 
i neighborbood, and running in the same direction. Thisis 
o not only trdéin-the State of Tennessee, butis remarkably 
so througly-a-portion-of the country still farther south; for 
= not only are smaller. streams to be accommodated with this 
road, but for at least three. hundred miles it is found tra- 
. versing the very banks of the. Mississippi. ‘Then, is it not 
«evident that much of the country through which it will pass 
Vou. VI.-~87 er 
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much inéreasingy especially in the southern direction, al 
is of sufficient importance to claim our attention.in the 
consideration of this part of the subject.” oe ve 
The military advantages of this western road have been oe 
heightened and embellished by frequent allusions tothe. 
city of New Orleans, as not only the scene of: military. opé- 
rations, but as the theatre on:which imperishable-renown 
was obtained. Every idea of defence connected with this 
road seems irresistibly to terminate at, this memorable 
point. My. colleague [Mr. Canson] was certainly. very ` 
happy on this part- of the'subject; and although {could 
but regard some portion of his argument: as underrating » 
the importanceof improvements in time of peace, tending ©. 
to security in time of war, yet the reasons offered by him l 
were quite sufficient to show the utter inutility of taking 
this road: out of its natural’ course: solely with a: to 
the defence -of New: Orleans: for, whatever: pos €- 
cessity there may be, at some future day, to musterthe 
sons of the West at this far-famed theatre of war, Lean but 
believe that they will find their way thither more cheaply: 
and expeditiously through other modes of conveyance than 
than that which this military road would affords. and, sir, 
Ihave not heard it contended in argument, that any other 
point on ‘the line of this western road was likely to pre- 
sent a field for military operations—no necessity: is- inti- 
mated of saving.us from ourselves in. the West; for, what- 
ever may be thought of: the South, -aW is peace, and quiet 
in that-quarter-—there the spirit of insubordination.-is-not 
thought to-threaten disunion, or endanger our- repose-—— ~ ~ 
the only possible cause of apprehension arises:from. their 
assertion of claim to the lands of the Government; and, -for 
one, I hope, ere long, we: shall remove this source OF | 
contention and apprehended danger, by making distribu- 
tion of them among the several States of the Union. =. 
_ But, sir, should I even be disappointed-in this ‘ 
measure, they do not: threaten the Government: with. 
military array in the field of battle; but it is. here, siri 
this hall of legislation, that we are told the Weste: 
will soon embody themselves in such numbers:as 
to petition for, and: receive as a boon, that w. 
will then claim: and obtain under the semblance of t 
With a view, sir, still further to diminish the sela) 
the route east-of the mountains, the gentleman fro 
:sylvania> [Mr:: Hempurit}- has. said that.we hay 
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: side-a dénse population, and are consequently. capable of 
defending ourselves: Admit, forthe sake of argument, 
that -this isnow so; that, though presenting an extensive 
sea coast, assailable-at numerous points by an invading foe, 
“we-require no interior preparations with a view to a state 
cof war.. I say, sir, admit the gentleman to be correct in 
‘this; -yet I. would ask him-how long will this-be so? Deny 
‘as this, and continue to withhold other benefits to which 
"we are-entitled} persist in a course of legislation imposing 
„onus unequal burdens, -and the already increasing tide 
‘of-emigration will, in a little while, have so far diminished 
‘our population, as no longer to leave any pretence for the 
gentleman’s assertion. : We shall then be so insignificant, 
when compared with the population of the new States, as 
to cease, in their estimation, to be objects worthy of na- 
tional-interest or concern. Yet the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania; for a moment, seemed to present some faint hope 
of escaping from this melancholy fate: for, while inviting 
“us to:support this bill, we.were assured that other portions 
.of the country should hereafter partake of equal benefit: 
but this delusion lasted but for a day; for the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Isacxs] has explained what was 
meant by ‘‘other portions of the country:” he defines it to 
be the rich regions of West Tennessee, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky; they are to be provided for by the gentleman’s 
plans, but in none of their beneficent designs is my imme- 
diate section of the Union embraced. Relying, then, while 
we may, upon the important fact of our yet possessing the 
superiority in point of population, I feel myself justified 
in using it as a powerful reason in favor of my side of the 
question. f 
With us, sir, Government is necessarily the creature of 
those over whom it is established. Made and upheld by 
the will of the people, their adherence and attachment to 
it. must ever be in proportion to the measure of benefit 
they receive in return for their contributions to its support. 
‘And although, as has been happily said by a gentleman 
from’ Rhode Island, [Mr. Burners] we cannot expect these 
governmental blessings to be dispensed among us with the 
perfect equality of the dew of heaven, yet it is but just 
that, in-our acts of legislation, we keep an eye towards 
the attainment of so desirable an object. In relation to 
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admit that, in acting here, we should, in the language of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. HEMPEILL] re- 
gard ourselves, on all general questions, as merely citi. 
zens of the United States, I do believe I. shall. certainly 
sustain that character most essentially, not by seeking a 
benefit for North Carolina at the expense of Tennessee, 
merely because it is the State from which I come, but 
from the consideration, that, in the present instance, her 
accommodation isconnected with a still higher object—the 
attainment. of a greater national benefit than would be 
accomplished by omitting her interest. This view of the 
subject is offered, not in connexion with the idea ‘that, 
under the constitution, we have not the power to do what 
we propose, but is intended to apply to this or any- other 
subject of legislation, considered asa mere question of 
expediency and right among the several States: and, in 
this view of the matter, it cannot be urged that- there 
is a corrupting tendency in this or any other measure, 
because it has the effect of improving the condition and 
increasing the prosperity of the people of the different 
States; for such an objection would deny all right of bene- 
ficence to the Government, and would give to it alone 
the odious power of taxation and oppression. By such am 
administration of this Government, the people of the States 
would soon become aliens in feeling to the Union, and 
would regard the constitution as not tending to promote 
the general good, but merely calculated to inflict upon 
them the evils, without the benefit of Government. Then, 
sir, while objects of improvement, similar to that now un- 
der considcration, have heretofore been undertaken and 
completed in other parts of our country, it is but just, 
and in conformity with the principles of equality, that 
some portion of the benefits resulting from such measures 
should be distributed in that from which I come; but, in- 
dependent of this consideration, I think, in relation to the 
present subject, the line of survey through my State presents 
advantages superior to those west of the mountains. Asa 
further argument in favor of our claim, I might advert tothe 
peculiar hardships and afflictions of the people of that ill- 
starred section of the Union, arising, as they believe, mainly 
from the unwise and ungenerous legislation of Congress 
upon subjects vitally affecting their interests. But, sir, 


the subject before us, we shall certainly consult that prin-| while I forbear doling out a list of our oft repeated wrongs, 
ciple, by accommodating the greatest possible number of| I confess I was but illy prepared to hear with patience 
our citizens. It is, therefore, desirable to see whether) the imaginary sufferings and privations of the West. The 
the bill, as now before the committee, conforms to this: gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Isacxs] in his petition 
important end and design of legislation. | for the establishment of this road, occupied much time in 

By reference to the report of the engineers upon this‘ describing the forlorn condition of the people of his coun- 
part of the subject, we learn that, by the census of 1820, | try; he complained bitterly because there had been {so 
the population of the counties and districts of country ac- small a portion of Government money expended among 
tually traversed by the western route, is at least one hun-i them; he spoke of the vast amount paid by that people for 
dred thousand less than that-of the middle route; and the! the purchase of their lands, the large proportion of taxes 
entire population of the States through which these sur-| paid by them through the medium of consumption, and 
veys are carried is at least one million more, by pursuing, concluded by exhibiting the inhabitants of the extensive 
the middle or eastern direction, than it is along the west-' West as the eighth wonder of the world, in the fact that, 
ern. Here, then, is a difference of no small amount, upon, though thus afflicted and oppressed, they yet lived! they 
‘thescore of population only; but, sir, when you add to’ yet survived! Now, sir, I cannot perceive any cause for 
this the very important fact, that this greater amount of; the gentleman’s admiration, and can but think that all he 
population divides itself into a greater number of inde-! has said, when rightly understood, is not only compatible 
“pendent States, united with and acting politically upon; with their bare existence, but is just that state of things 
the General Government, is there not a twofold reason! from which we might expect to find all that comfort and 
presented in favor of the route I propose? By going! growing prosperity which I believe to be more truly de- 
west, you pass through Virginia, Tennessee, and Alaba-|scriptive of their real condition. Itis true that, in most 
ma; in the eastern direction, Virginia, North Carolina, | instances, they have had to purchase their lands, but ata 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Thus, by the west-} price most abundantly repaid by their amazing fertility, 
ern. proposition, as contained in the bill, North Carolina, producing not only what is required for their own çon- 
South Carolina, and Georgia are wholly omitted, for the) sumption, but affording a large supply for the wants 0 
alone purpose of embracing the State of Tennessee. And, | others. That a people thus situated should be able to 
sir, friendly as are my feelings towards that State, and/ subsist, is, to my mind, no cause of wonder or astonish- 
evéry other member of our Union, I cannot, I ought not| ment; and, sir, though it be true that the General Govern- 
to be expected to forget the superior claims of my own! ment yet maintains its dominion over the unappropriated 
State: and, sit, let me not be charged with selfish and | Jandsin all that region, ourstatute book abounds with almost 
contracted views on this subject; for, whilst I readily] innumerable instances of donations made to States, com- 
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sanies and individuals inthe West, for purposes of. inter- 
: Pel improvement, the establishment of schools, and for 
various other objects tending to improve .their-Condition, 
and advance their prosperity. To objects of this deserip= 
tion, at least ten millions of acres have been-appropriatéd 
and’so liberal has been the policy of the Government on 
these: subjects, that applications from this quarter: are 
: seldom rejected: and but the other day,’ with aonear- ap 
proach to"unanimity, we passed a law relieving the pur- 
chasers of thè public lands from a large amount of their 
debt, contracted under the credit system. Admit; then; 
that it is true, as stated by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
` niaj {Mr. Hemearur] that the new States have not any 
. funds in ‘latids for making public improvements, who. can; 
believe that, if they had been the ane aa meik they 
vould. undet their own policy and legislation, have ap- ; ; ; imp y. 
bA ree a portion tothe objecte as has-been done} no little: embarrassment -for the want of the ue ce 
© for them by this Government? Do not understand me; sir, -and co-operation of yourself, and many. other o ours oF a 
as objecting to these instances of liberality, for many. of| ern: politicians; and though: T cannot surrender my Je A 
them received my support, and, in giving it, I-was unin-| ment on account of. this discouraging reflection, yeri 
fluenced with the hope thereby of obtaining any boon for| not: withhold the tribute of my. respectand pena bi 
my own States (no, } disdain the sordid idea;) but F acted tion, for the unshaken: firmness and: distinguisk s$ al 
` from the conviction that the prosperity of the West, or T 
; any other large section of our Union, was, in sorne degree, 
” the prosperity of the nation. But, sir, if this and every 
~ other measure of internal improvement is to have a west- 
ern direction—if the Southern States are to be wholly: 
neglected under the operation of this system, and ifiwej 
aré-again and again to hear the affected language of com-} 
plait: from the West, then; sir, I am prepared to with-}: 
hold my assent to any further appropriations in that quar- 
ter; justice tomy constituents will require it—a regard to 
the principles of equality will demand it. We have also 
been entertained by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Isacxs] with a sort of begging argument, founded upon 
the great expenditure of public moncy along our sea coast 
jn the erection of fortifications, dock yards, and. other 
wotks connected with the defence and commerce of the 
nations and the gentleman has even objected: to the con- 
tributions of the West in the building up of our navy—a 
easure in which he seems to think they have a very-re- 
mote interest. Perhaps, sir, when more, and-still more of 
the public lands shall be appropriated towards thé improve- 
ment of the Tennessee at the Muscle shoals and other points 
of that river, the gentleman may be accommodated witha 
tle navy of his own--one that shall be peculiarly: west: 
riy and; therefore, unobjectionable to.that gentleman. 
Iwas sitprised: to hear the illiberal and mistaken views 
‘ontained in this part of the gentleman’s argument; for, 
can it be said, with the least plausibility, that fortifications 
erected and designed along our extended and exposed 
Atlantic border are other than measures of strength and 
precaution, looking to the security of the nation generally? 
dn consonance with this anti-national sentiment would be 
an objection on my part to the increasing expenditure of 
bur military posts designed for the protection of our wèst- 
‘ern frontier. These objects-are alike in principle, and 
are both equally entitled to the support of those who! con: 
sult the peace and safety of every portion of this Union: 
Nor should the gentleman decline a common interest in 
ournaval-armament, intimately connected as it is with the 
defence aid commerce of the nation. He-has told us that 
: people.of the West are great consumers of imports, 
d,-consequently, pay much indirectly to. the General 
‘overnment; and we are assured that this read is greatly 
weeded “to -facilitates their supplies from Baltimore: and 
Philadelphia; yet their arrival at those ports is intimately 
connected with these maritime expenditures of which the 
_ gentleman séenis‘to-complain: and, whatever comment or | would:run counter. evento. the prejudices. of. 
‘construction.of the constitution may be necessary to. sus-|member of this Upion: eee ; 
tain-many. other ‘acts‘claimed on the part: of: the Govern-|. 


-E might here;'s ii in 
‘that Fintend upon the-mere- question which Epr 
40 -dis¢uss; but Ihave alluded to an: amendmen cwhi 
conclusion; I -intend to: offer; -andas I propos: i9 
it be-adopted):to vote-forthe.bill, I: hape- Tma, 
‘mitted; jot-to enter- into an: argument in suppor 
 @pinién;.: but: simply: to say that I believe: the: power. to. . 
‘do-the-act proposed does:rightfully. belong tothe-Governy 
ment; and, in conformity to-this opinion, Ehave, -on former , 
oceasions; yòted for ‘measures: not. differing: in.principi¢ 
‘from’ the one. now under consideration. “But, while sus- 
taining this. power. of the:.Government;’ and acting upon: 
the high -conviction-of its’ great-importante, Ih 


of giving the money merely: to. be. wasted and.expended ` 

for-no particular purpose; for if the road is to be'm eS 
all, the. bill proposes.that:it shall be done under the 
rity ofthis Government, without the. agency-or superine 
tendence of any other power.: Perceiving this difficulty, 
he takes a distinction in favor ‘of this road, and seems to ad- 
mit that we may-make it, not under the general pow one 
ferred by the constitution, but under the compact:enter 
into with Ohio; Alabama, ‘and other new, States, by, whi 
it is'stipulated that:five-pér.cen: the: sales.of 
lands shall be applied to.the making of roads in, ot lea, 
to those States; but certainly a compact with a:State,can- 
not enlarge the constitution, and thereby confer a power ` 
which did not exist independent’of such.agreément; this 

would be making the powers of the Goyernment,either . 
greater or less; according. to-the terms. of the-bargain it 
might happen to make.with the people of any. of our; 
tories, when applying for admission’ info,the Union 
I perceive; according. to the opinions :of some, ho 
assent of. a. State could, confer upon the General Gov 
ment the power_of acting upon. a subject. prohib 
the constitution. This Government, sir, with all its attr 

butes, must. exist: independent of the will of any. State; 
and while its powers cannot: be curtailed by. opp 
neither: can: they be'enlarged -by consent, 
way pointed, out. for an amendment, of ths 
self. But,-sir, while-I: deny. the:necessit 
and its utter inability. to-confer power, itn { 
prudent and: wise, in any instances, to abstain fr 
exercise: of: federal authority, without. the assent of. t 
State or States to-be affécted by. it; for, upon ordina 
-casions, I: would pause long, and: consider: much. 

A $ 3 


' ic € : the Gov. This 1. would do: in:the spirit. of “eon 
‘tment, these of whichThave just spoken ate conspicuously.| bearance,. and without Yielding. the righ 
rovided for in that instrument, and should ‘be regarded | ment, when the public good-imperiously. 
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éxdéicisecall. or any of: its high functions, even in oppo- 
sition‘ to the will ofall the States. . It is not all that this 
Government can constitutionally do, that the harmony and 
prosperity: of the: States require to be continually called 
into‘action; but when emergencies of great national mo- 
Went arise, or some`general interest is proposed to be ad- 
ypnced, a liberal interpretation of its powers will often 
be-found: necessary to’ subserve the end and object of its 
creafion: Tf, sir, we look within the limits of the mere 
letter‘of the constitution for the charter of our legislative 
privileges, there is scarce’a page of our legislation that 
will nöt be found: to have passed thepale of our authority. 
What words of that instrument give us the right to pen- 
sion our citizens, and to appropriate thousands for their 
support? How have we relieved the sufferings of foreign- 
ers, when visited’ by any sudden calamity? How do we 
fepair the ravages of fire in any of our own cities.or towns? 
How will we sustain the long list of appropriations of the 
‘public lands to institutions for the promotion of science 
and objects of benevolence? These, and many other acts 
sanctioned -by every Congress, and approved by all our 
Chief Magistrates, are, like the power to make roads and 
canals, not authorized by the express enumeration of them 
in the constitution; but do, in my humble judgment, con- 
form to the spirit, scope, and design of those powers that 
are enumerated. But, sir, I do not intend a discussion of 
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fdresses itself, have urged that thatis the best rdute; that 


it js the national route; and, if 1t does not pass that way, 
they will vote against the bill. Nine-tenths, ninety-nine- 
hundredths of their constituents, if it does not pass on the 
middle route, will think it wholly inexpedient, if not un- 
constitutional, to make the road at all. One of the gentle. 
men from North Carolina, [Mr. Carson} I believe, said 
that he would vote against the bill upon any route, buthad 
warmly urged, if the road was made, that the middle was 
the only true route. Here is a conflect between sections 
—-between masses of your population, whose local inte- 
rests come in collision; and how are this Congress to de- 
cide between them? My two colleagues have stated in their 
places, that, in their opinion, the western is the only true 
route, and they think it would be mexpedient to make 
the road on any other. The two gentlemen from North 
Carolina have stated in their places, that, in their opinion, 
the middle is the only true route, and that it would be in- 
expedient to make the road on any other route; and, doubt- ` 
less, there are gentlemen here residing on the southern 
route, who think that the best and only expedient route. 
The engineers, in their report, have cautiously left. the 
scales equally balanced between these respective main 
routes and their several subordinate branches; and how 
are we to decide? 

I know, sir, it is exceedingly popular to tell the people 


this subject, and will conclude by moving the following |of any section of the country that the Government is 


amendment to the bill: 


* (Here Mr. S. offered his amendment, proposing to{them for improvements. 


about to expend large amounts of public money amongst 
But when you tell them that it 


strike out the western, and to insert the middle or eastern jis their own money, that they are taxed to pay it, and that 
route, leaving the sclection tothe commissioners to be ap- {there is anational debt to pay, will the people of any one 
pointed under the provisions of the bill.] section or district agree that it shall be expended in an- 
. Mr; POLK nextrose, and said, that two of the delcga-| other, and for the local advantage of another? No, if they 
‘tion’ from my own State having given their views in sup-|get it themselves, it is well; if it goes to their neighbors, 
port of this bill, I ask the indulgence of the committee jit is unjust and all wrong. | Sir, this is, perhaps, natural; 


whilst I endeavor, in a plain and practical manner, to as- 
sign the reasons of the vote which I feel constrained to 
give. 


we are selfish beings; and I beg my colleagues to under- 
stand me, when I speak of local interests, as not intending 


My two colleagues and myself have been in the|to apply my remarks to their districts exclusively; their 


habit, during our service together here, of thinking andjconstituents are like the constituents of other gentlemen, 


acting together upon most important subjects. 
we differ in opinion, and are compelled to separate. 


Upon this}and equally operated upon by their local interests. [ 


mean to show the effect generally, and upon all sections, of 


My colleague, who first addressed the committee, [Mr. | these splendid schemes of internal improvement which have 


Briate] dealt with his usual candor. 
the road contemplated to be made by this bill, addressed 
itself to the loeal interests of his constitueuts; that they 
were in favor of the road; and that his skirts should be 
clear of the imputation of disobeying their will. Yes, 
sir, the road addresses itself to the local interests of his 
constituents, and this is the evil of this and all similar pro- 
positions; it is the iniquity of this whole system of internal 
improvement; it does address itself to the local interests of 
séctions; it deludes, and deceives, and misleads whole sec- 
tions and communities; whole masses are bought up, and 
become advocates of this system, with the prospect of lo- 
cal advantage to themselves. They look only to their 
own local interests, and to the prospect of having disburs- 
ed, in their own immediate neighborhoods, large amounts 
of the pedple’s money. Let me ask either of my col- 
‘leagues, through whose respective districts one branch of 
road has been surveyed, if it were to pass on either of the 
other routes, if they would vote for-it? If it were to pass 
on either the middle or the metropolitan route, would not 
nine-tenths, would not ninety-nine-hundredths of their own 
constituents, whose local interests would not then be ad- 
„dressed, think it wholly inexpedient, ifnot unconstitution- 
al, to make the road at all? I repeat it: would either of my 
colleagues deem it a national work? Would they vote for 
it? © They would not. And why would they not? Be- 
cause, in their opinion, the western route is the best route, 
and the only national route. They think the western 
route the ‘only true route. But the two gentlemen from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Carson and Mr. Surprerp] to the 
‘local interests of whose constitients the middle route ad- 


’ 


He informed us that} been projected; of the hundreds of reconnoissances and 


surveys of roads and canals which have been made. I 
mean to slow the delusion practised upon whole com- 
munities, whereby they are bought up to the support of 
these splendid schemes, by the lure of local advantages 
held out to them; by the promise to scatter and squander 
the public money in the construction of a road or canal, 
leading through their immediate neighborhoods, and, 
thereby, addressing itself to their local interests. 

This bill, and the discussion we have had upon it, far 
nishes the best practical commentary we could possibly have 
had upon this system; and I beg leave to exemplify, by a 
particular examination of its details, the tendeney and in- 
evitable consequences of persisting in it. You are about 
to construct a mammoth road, fifteen hundred miles in 
length, from Buffalo, in the State of New York, to New 
Orleans, passing by this city; and you propose, by this bill, 
to appropriate two millions and a quarter of dollars, to be 
applied to this object. From this city to New Orleans, 
the bill provides that the road shall pursue the general 
course of one of the branches of the western route. This 
end of the road I will examine presently. From this city 
to Buffalo the. road is not located to any particular route 
by the bill. It is to go from here to Buffalo, and thatis 
the only designation. The particular locality is to be de- 
cided by commissioners. Now, how many reconnois- 
sances have been made between these two points, and how 
Many routes surveyed in this age of engineering? l 
hold a document in my hand, sir, from the Engineer De- 
partment, which is a perfect anomaly, and furnishes the 
best practical illustration of the practical operations of his 
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system. . By this document it appears that twenty-one dis- 
-tinct routes have been exathined; and, take my. word forit, 
every town, and village, and hamlet, and every mill, cross’ 
road, and tavern house, on-each and every.one of. these! 
twenty-one routes, expect this road; and each has no 
doubt that this is the only national way; and that on, either 
of the others the road would be utterly useless and inex: 
pedient. Yes, sir, there have been surveyed: five grand 
routes, and fifteen subordinate or collateral routes, from 
_ this city to Buffalo,.a distance of about three hundred and) 
séventy-five miles. The five grand routes are designated 

in the report of. the engineers: eee 

The Eastern route, 

The. Western route, - 
The Painted Post route, 

The, Pine creek route, 
“i o The Direct route. : x E cal 
“The eastern route has been surveyed in nine different -di- 
rections. One of thege is to pass “‘ Fredericktown, Gettys- 
burg, Carlisle, Millerstown, Lewistown, Karthaus, Drift- 
woodcreek, Port Alleghany, Olean, Aurora.”. The people 
on this route, and inthese towns, if they are like all others 
whose local interests are addressed, will have no doubt but 
that this is the only proper-route, that is, the only national 
“route; and they will be greatly dissatisfied if they. do not get 
` the road. But on eight other branches of the grand“ east- 
ern route,” each passing through othet towns and other 
neighborhoods, the people. will have as little doubt.that} 
theirs is the national route, and that they are. entitled:to 

the road. ‘The grand ‘western route” Bas been su 
veyed in three different directions; one of these is to pass 
‘Hagerstown, Loudon, Huntington, Philipsburg, Trout 
Run, Instantur, Ellicottsville, Barton. In the estimation 
of the people on this route, this would be the national 
way, and they would be entitled to this great road. But 
~ the grand “Painted Post route,” (and I frankly acknow- 
ledge that my limited knowledge of the topography of 
> the country does not inform me where the ‘ Painted Post” 
is,) with its four distinct branches, are, no doubt, exceed- 
ingly national; and cach branch of it exclusively so, in the 
opinion, at least, of those whose local interests are address- 
ed by it. One of the four branches of this route-would 
pass Westminster, Siddonstown, Valley of Susquehannah, 
Williamsport, Peters’s Camp, Bath, Mount Morris.. But 
the grand ‘Pine creek route,” aye, sir, the grand ‘Pine 
creek route,” with its four distinct subordinate branches, 
‘must not be overlooked. Doubtless that will be the most 
iational route of all, at all events in the opinion of the 
settlers on Pine creck, (I suppose there is such a creek 
from the name of the route,) and by the people in the 
neighborhood whose local interests: are addressed by it. 
One of the four branches of this grand route will pass 
hrgugh Wormlcysburg, Uniontown, Jersey shore, Cow- 
ersport, Oswego creek, Olean, Aurora... And, lastly, in 
his document, comcs the *¢ direct route,” which would pass 
Veedsborough, Shippensburg, Valley of Driftwood creek, 
arton., Here, then, sir, in the rage for engineering, sur- 
eying, reconnoitering, and electioncering, during the last 
diministration, the hopes and expectations of a whole 
cope: of country near a hundred miles in width, filled, 
admit,. with as virtuous and respectable a population as 
ny in: the Union, on twenty-one distinct routes for this 
dad, have been raised on tiptoe. Each expects, and 
ach has no. doubt that itis entitled to the road. ‘The 
lopes of alare keptup. The representatives of eachand 


j: 


spointe: 
resentatives hereof all the other routes would not vote 
gainst it. i : 


; hereby. lose votes from. the other. routes, sand, t 


might be lost.. Woy are a 
this bill willing to designate. i 


the. road to. Baffalo?- Evident i a 
their part, th ey. would lose the.sv 


‘themselves, who-support-this bill, ifthisis.a.fab 
man-like legislation. : If the road must be mad 
‘Sir, we all understand how. it happened that these sever 
routes, twenty-one in nymbeér; came to be examined 
‘brigades of topographical engineers, 


-fand the western part of New York, during the-last 


pil.theseroutes vote for this bill. But all cannot. be-grati- 
, fleds.cTwenty, of the twenty-one routes must be disap- 


p andaf this bill located the road to some. one of 
, the routes definitely, Ihave my doubts whether the re- 


It is not the policy of the friends of this. pro- 
ect to. locate the road:definitely in the bill, for they might} stituents; and, in that event, 1 desire to know 


sentatives of all the other routes. Tapp 


fix the route inthe Jaw which authorizes its.cons 
rs. The examinations. 
were made. through portions. of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
istration, and during the heat.of the canvass for. the last 


Presidential election. Some hopes were, likely, entertained, 
that these respective. portions: of the country might give 


\their. support to the then.administration..in the ensuing 


‘election. And, in order to stimulate the people, and ensure 
(as it was. supposed). their: support. the more certainly,. 
brigades of engineers were sent out in twenty different 
directions, . to. survey a great. road. . This, powerful and 
delusive branch of Executive patronage was employed,to. 
induce whole.secttons, whose local. interests. were address- 
ed, to believe, that, if they wanted, this road, the: best. 
way, to secure it was, to'support the then administration. 
We have all seen and known the powerful effect. o 
reconnoissances.- of the United ‘States’ engineers 
the country, -L speak not of. this: ct. alon ' 
was it that this. road to, Buffalo, all of a.sndden, sho 
have been deémed of. 30 much national importance? Why. 
should the delusion. be kept up any. longer? The. certain, 
effect of this system, as exemplified by this road, is, first,, 
to excite hopes; second, -to produce conflicts of section. 
arrayed against section; and, lastly, dissatisfaction and 
burnings amongst all who are not accommodated... 
I come now to examine the southern portion of this road, 
that from this city to New Orleans... Three grand:routes 
have been: projected:. the eastern, the middle, ar : 
western, cach with its subordinate and. collateral: tou 
The distance between, the extreme points of thé west- 
ern and eastern, routes is near six .hundred. miles; and 
the first thing that forcibly strikes the mind.is, that here.i 
an immense country, the extreme lateral. points af.. an 
are. six hundred miles apart, each and. every; portion : of 
which has been-flattered:with the. hope, excited::h: : 
visit -or .reconnoissances.of. ihe: United. States’ j 
that each would have this great road to pass.throug! 
respective section of country: -This bill provides: that. it 
shall be taken upon. the. general direction of the westerh 
route, as surveyed by the United States’, engineers; but 
does any one know, can either of my. colleagues tell me, 
where its precise locality. will be? On the western:route, 
from Washingion:as far as Lexington, in’ Virginia, i 
informed, by.the report of the. engineers, that: «ty 
rections- have been examined in relation. to the western 
route, one. through Rock Fish.Gap, the other through 
Snicker’s Gap.” : The people on both doubtless expect, 
but both cannot get'it. From Lexington it passes Abing- 
don to Knoxville... At. Knoxville. the route. forks... Fhe 
main route; first surveyed, diverges. from that point:to the 
left, passes New. Philadelphia, .Athens, „enters Alal s 
passes Centreville,- Demopolis, and thence to New: 
leans. . The other-branch. from. Knoxville passes the Crab 


Orchard, Sparta, Winchester, Huntsville, in Alabama, 
thence to Baton Rouge;'to’ New. Orleans... The. bill does 
not.determine which of these. routes itis to. go; . If i 
should be located..on the New. Philadelphia route, from 


derstood him, contends it-ought, it Wil not touch 
trict represented: by my other colleague; [Mr. Is. 
will not then address itself to the local-interests-of 


ill consider it sufficiently’ nationa rot 
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he: be: willing thatthe money of his’ constituents should 
bë expended tò construct it on any other than. his own 
route? I shrewdly suspect he would not.:-If itso hap- 
pens thatit should ‘not cross ‘Cumberland’ mountain at 


all, his’ constituents will be apt to think they have been’ 


badly treated, ahd that it-would be inexpedient to make 
the road on ‘any other route. . And if it does cross 
Cumberland mountain, New Philadelphia and the peo- 
plé on that: route will’ be dissatisfied. If gentlemen 
are determined to construct this road, I submit to them 
whether it would not be better to have the precise 
route. fixed with certainty, by previous survey, and then 
consider of the expediency of passing a law to construct 
it: But that is objected to; and why? I know of no rea- 
son, except that the bill would lose some of its present 
support, by locating the road to any one route definitely. 
All those routes which did not get it would fly off and 
vote‘against it. I shall vote against this bill, lct the route 
be:where it may. I have brought to the notice of the 
committee the conflicting interests of different sections, 
and Jarge masses of your population arrayed against each 
other, for the purpose of showing the corrupting tendency 
of this whole system, by addressing itself to the sordid in- 
terests of sections and localities. I speak of the tenden- 
cies and certain effects of the system. Ido not wish to be 


gentlemen who are more particularly interested in’ it, 
What does this prove, sir? Why, that we are each repre- 
senting our own local interest; and to what will, it lead; 
and to what has it led upon this very bill? To combina. 
tions:of loca] interests, to effect that which no onè locaj 
interest by itself could effect. Why was it that the road 
from Washington to Buffalo, and the road from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, were united in one bill? Was there 
any necessary connexion between them? Were they ever 
united before the present session? Was such a union 
ever dreamt of before? Am Jat liberty to suppose that 
they were united for the purpose of combining local in- 
terests enough to carry the whole, but which neither, 
standing independent of the other, could. effect? I put 
it to my colleagues, and to the two gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia, to know if they would vote, if their constituents 
would justify them in voting away so large a sum of the 
people’s money, to construct the road from Washington 
to Buffalo, if the New Orleans end of the road was struck 
out of this bill, Would the gentlemen residing on the 
Buffalo end deem it expedient to vote for the New Orleans 
end, if that to Buffalo was struck out? Sir, I beg gentle- 
men to trace the operations of these combinations of local 
interests a little further. I hold in my hand an amend- 
ment laid upon the table by a gentleman from Massachu- 


misunderstood by my colleagues, or any one else, upon į setts, [Mr. Ricuarpsox] a few days ago, and’ printed by 
this subject. I do not intend to impute to them or their} order of the House, which he intends to offer to this bill, 
constituents any thing which does not equally apply to my ias soon as he can get the floor. Iwill read it. Sir, it pro- 
own, and to the constituents of every other gentleman up-i poses to extend the road “from Buffalo; in the State of 
on this floor. There are but few districts that will resist; New York, to the head of Lake Champlain, in Vermont, 
the lure of local gain, in the shape of a road or a canal, ifjand thence to Boston, in the State of Massachusetts.” If 


ou will hold it out to them. 
its effects in my'own district. 


that district. For a time, the people seemed to be carried 
away with the prospect of having millions of public money 
expended among them. We were to have a main route 
and cross routes intersecting the district in every direc- 
tion. It was to run down every creek, and pass through 
almost every neighborhood in the district. As soon as 
there was time for reason to assume her seat, the delusion 
passed off. The people very properly reflected that the 
money to build the road:was collected by taxes paid in 
part by them. They reflected, too, that the nation owed 
„a debt of many millions, upon which a large annual inte- 
rest was paid. Their better judgment taught them that it 
was time enough, if ever, to enter upon these splendid 
and extravagant schemes of internal improvement when 
the public debt was paid. And, sir, thisis the conclusion 
to'which.the people of every district must and will finally 
come; when they properly understand the practical ope- 
rations of the system. The delusion may, and probably 
will, continue-as long as localities and sections are flattered 
with the immediate prospect of gain to themselves, at’ the 
cost of all the rest of the people of the Union. But, 
sooner or later, the veil which obscures the vision will be 
rent asunder; they will see the evil effect of this system, 
and put it down.” ` fife 

“There is one ‘remarkable fact attending the discussion of 
this bill; which illustrates the tendency of which I have 
spoken. Every gentleman who has advocated it, with the 
single exception of the honorable chairman who reported 
it, represents districts through which some one or other of 
the ‘many routes of this mammoth road is expected to 


pass. ` Each advocates his particular patt of the road, and 
seems to-have but little care for any other. The gentle- 


than from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ramsxy] advocates the Buf. 
filo end of the road;:that passes through his district.” He 
says he leaves the New Orleans end of the road to other 
gentlemen who arë ‘interested in it. My two colleagues, 
aid the two gentlemen from Virginia, who have addressed 
the committee, argue to prove the importance of the New 
Orleans end of the road; they leave the Buffalo end to 


i 


1 have seen something of; this amendment should be adopted, we shall have a gigan- 
This same national road was/tic, a tremendous road, indeed. A road from Boston to 
mounted as a political hobby, three or four years ago, inj New Orleans. 


If this docs not give strength cnough to 
the bill to pass, add more to it. Extend it to Hartford, if 
you please; we may need a military road in that direction, 
in the event of another war. If this is not still sufficient, 
I see a bill reported, and now upon our tables, proposing 
to appropriate forty-four thousand dollars ‘to improve 
Back creck;’? and where Back creek is, I am again at 
fault, no doubt from my want of knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the country; but it must, of course, be a great 
national work. Add this to one end of this road; put on 
it ** Conneaut creek” and ‘Cunningham. creek,” ànd di- 
vers other creeks, which I see have been surveyed by the 
United States’ engineers as great national objects, and be 
sure that you unite local interests enough to carry the bill. , 
This is the magnificent and beautiful system that is now in 
the full tide of experiment. Can we close our eyes, if we 
would, upon its unequal, unjust, and pernicious operation, 
both here and upon the community, if it is persisted in? 

I have spoken of conflicts between sections of country, 
and between different masses of people arrayed against 
each other, and I have spoken of combinations of inte- 
rests to effect a common purpose. These conflicts and 
combinations will exist, not only out of this House, but in 
it. They will exist here; and, by saying this, I do not 
wish to be understood as imputing any thing wrong to 
any one. It isthe natural and almost inevitable conse- 
quence, if this system goes on. The combinations of the 
strong sections of the Union represented in this House 
will overshadow and overpower the weak; and in this gene- 
ral scramble for the public money, (for I can call it by no 
other name, ) the weak will get no portion of the spoil: 

I have taken this road as one out of the many objects of 
improvement which have been projected, to illustrate the 
evil tendencies and pernicious effects of this system general- 
ly. From areport of the Board of Topographical Engineers, 
communicated to Congress at its last session, I find that, on 
the 8th of December, 1828, there had been projected and 
surveyed one hundred and twenty-eight distinct’ objects of 
national internal improvement. - Since that time we have 
no report showing the increased number. \ No one knows 


office: powers. ; 
equally national works, the following truly.important pro- 
jects: {survey of Conneautcreek, with a view toltsimprove- 

` ment;” removing obstructions at. the mouth of Ashtabula 
creek” ‘survey at the mouth of Sandy creek,” Rez; and: 
how.many, other- creeks, of great national importance, 
have been surveyed and examined, I will not. fatigue the: 
committee by reciting. Each gentleman can-examine:this 
yery interesting document for himself. One or two others, 
however, I-must mention, before I pass. from. this: docu- 
ment.: I find, sir, a “survey of the Cobboseconte canal 
oute,” a, < survey. of the Winnepiscogee canal route.” (I 
do not. know. that I pronounce these names right. The 
learned gentleman before me (Mr. Everett] says Ido.--1 
am glad of it. I believe it is the first time I ever-saw the 
words in my life.) But no doubt they are great national 
works. I find, too, there has been a-“suryey-of the Suna- 
pee canal route,” a ‘survey of the levels of the Andros- 
coggin river,” a ‘survey of the Ammonoosuck ‘canal 
route,” and many other such great national works... Every 
creek, and mill path, and corner of the country, at-which 
a United States’ engineer touches, assumes, as if by magic, 
nationality of character. It is at once dubbed a great-pub-: 


authorized, according to the doctrines of the advocates of 
this. system, under the war, the commercial, or Ahe. po: 


tional works, become so ipso facto; but there is no security 
that what is national this year will continue to be so the next. 
¿© Thave no means of calculating what the probable cost of 
© constructing all the works contained in the long catalogue 
~ of projects contained in this document would be. I have 
; understood that some gencral estimate has been madé, by. 
which it is calculated that it will require the revenue which 
i we may have to spare, for more than half.a century to 
come, to complete them. All cannot -be..constructed at 
once, and presently we will see conflicts between. the 
friends of different objects for precedence in point of time. 
When we contemplate theillimitable extent of these visiona- 


¿has been, and may be, subject, in scattering and wasting 


again be, used as a powerful branch of Executive patron- 


the ‘ powers that be,” even if there was an express grant 
of power in the constitution, ought we not to stop in our 
wild career, 
further? £ 
oT beg leave now to notice some of the arguments which 
have been urged in support of this bill, and to inquire what 
dvantages would result, in a national point of view, from 
ithe construction of this road. I admit tbat good roads are 
an advantage to a neighborhood, or county, or. State; 
or the nation; and if made by the proper authority, and if 
hey:do not cost too much, I do not object to.them. But 
ll roads are not national; and some of the benefits which 
my colleagues suppose would be derived from. the. con- 
traction: of this road, in the manner proposed, I-am: sure 
F i One of my colleagues [Mr 
sacxs]- urged; with much earnestness, that it-would be a 
saving of thirty-nine thousand dollars per annum: in the. 
. -wansportation- of the mail. A very short examination, in 
„a more financial view, will show the fallacy of this argu- 
ment. I understand that the average cost of transporting 
the mail in stages;on-the present roads, :from Buffalo to. 
_ New. Orleans, is fifty-two dollars per mile... 
ds: fifteen hundred miles. At this rate, the amount pai 
annually is scventy-eight thousand dollars, - This Dill pr 


| five thousand dollars: .:So thatthe simpl 
nuin; uponthé amount now:-proposed*te* 


of- view, upon: which -he-dwelt with. so much: confidence, 


lic improvement, and its construction by. Congress clearly |. + 


ed 3 al ox 

st} works-have. proved to bes: will 
office ‘powers. - Whatever the President, or his engineers, 
or Congress, in their discretion, choose to denominate na-| 


ry and wild schemes; when we see the abuses.toa which it}. 
the public money;. when we see that it has been,-and may. 


‘age, to buy up whole sections of country to the support of 


and pause and hesitate before we push. it]. 


battle, and-almost get home again. 


. The distance|-poses, or for the transportation-of the mail, any o 


[to make a mud. road.’:“Phe interé 


gum, at six per-cent. per annum;is 


commence:this road, will be fifty-seven’ thousand ‘dollars: 
more than the whole.amount now paid for transporti : 
mail:on the present roads. Now the money, if left-in the: 
pockets of the people, and. especially. in: the Western 
States, is always worth simple.interest,.and more; and will 
my colléague:tell me where the saving, in a pecuniary point 


would be}. If we estimate the value of:.this imnprove: 
by-a ¢alculation of dollats-and ‘cents, will there not be 
clear loss-instead of a‘saving? But the two anda:quarte: 
millions, to be expended under-the provisions of “this bill;. 
will be but a small portion ofthe amount which will: be ré- 
quired to: complete it... This is only intended by the advex ~ 
cates of the bill to. make itia mud road. It will not-be-more 
than sufficient to locate it, to clear‘outthe brush; to.throw . . ” 
up the earth and:graduate it, ‘Fo construct it upon the | 
McAdam plan, the engineers, in their report, estimate that ` 
it WillGost:: ior pengerti gel Sede Den ek ct, Eee 
From Buffalo to Washington, 5% 01) < +*$61,877,063 
From: Washington to New Orleans: < -=° $,997,802°30 


: > Making a total of Sage 
l Moth: 


This immenses sim; 


the-real éost: But ‘suppose: this sum. to. be:sufficient to 
construct it, the annual. interest:upon it, at six per cent. - - 
per annum, will be four hundred and seventy-two thousand: 
four hundred and ninety-one dollars and nitiety;-six:cents. 
The interest upon the cost of construction will be more than - 
six times: the whole amount now. paid per annutn for:trans- 
porting the mail. ‘Where, ‘then, will be the saving of which 
my colleague speaks?. If we take the actual. cost‘of the 
Cumberland road as the criterion by which to: estimatethe. 
probable cost of ‘this, it will amount to more than:twenty- 


The States through which it will pass will 
have the humiliating honor of being annual beggars for life 
at your door, asking for appropriations to keep it in repair. : 
This, sir, is the saving we will witness. o o cessi ess 


This great road, according to: the arguments of ‘my col- 
league, [Mr: Barr] is to.constitute.a greatartery fromthe 
southern extremity of the Union.to the northern: border; 
it is to afford facilities-for the marching of troops and the 
transportation of the means of defence Eom the interiotto, 
the extremes; in the event-f ware: 905 55i ui 
He insists. that the munitions of war could. be transport- 
ed, the troops from- Kentucky and Tennessee could be. 
marched upon it in a much shorter time, to. the-defence-of 
the southern frontier. “Nowy sirp all who-will examine the 
map of these two-States. willat once perceive that it would 
require more time foran army from Kentucky and‘some 
portions of- Tennessee.to march across the country toget: 
to this road,:than it-would to goon board a steamboat on: 
the Ohio: or Tennessee: river, go to the South; -fight th 
` From Knoxville 
land, threugh Alabama to New Orleans, the way this: 
is to.go-is more that: seven hundred miles. if this-rz 
to. be. constrycted,.-either for military.or ciiinecch 


oks upon the map: will perceive:that: the 
would be direct from:Knoxyville to Memphi 


x 
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days. of New: Orleans... 
„.: If any toad is to-be: made for national or for any other 
purposes, this is the direction it ought to take. The Le- 
gislature.of Tennessee, at its late session, have said that 
the’. State contemplates making a road from the Virginia 
line to the Mississippi river; they have asked the co-opera- 
tion of Virginia to extend the road through that State; and 
she has’said further, that the only manner in which this 
Government could ‘give any aid, in the construction of such 
works, ‘consistent with the sovereignty of the States, and 
the legitimate powers of the United States,” was by sub- 
scription for stocksin companies incorporated by the States. 
I do not mention this to raise the. constitutional question; 
I only. mention it to show, if the friends of this system are 
determined to make this road, regardless of all conse- 
quences, they ought to make it in the most useful direc- 
tion. I understand that an amendment will be offered to 
change the route to the Mississippi river; for that I shall 
vote, but will finally vote against the bill on any route. To 
East Tennessee, whether in a military or commercial point 
of view, if improvements must be made, I submit to my 
colleagues and to the committee, whether it would not be 
of infinitely more advantage, and at less than a fourth of 
the cost of this road, to remove the obstructions in the 
Tennessee river, and connect the waters of the Tennessee 
with the rivers flowing into the bay of Mobile by a short 
canal, Could not troops and the products exported reach 
the points of destination much carlier and much easier by 
water than by this road? As to military purposes, no ene- 
my is likely to invade our southern border at any other 
season than in the winter, and at that season our rivers are 
always navigable. ‘East of the Alleghany mountain, from 
Western Virginia, the road to market, or to the defence 
of Virginia, is to Richmond or Norfolk. There are al- 
ready good roads made by State authority from Staunton 
and Charlottesville to Richmond. From this city to Buffalo, 
how a road was ever conceived to be of importance in a 
national point of view, I do not know. The gentleman 
from Virginia, near me, [Mr. Mercer] formerly at the 
head of the Committee on Roads and Canals, no doubt can 
tell. He has a peculiar felicity in nationalizing every ob- 
ject of improvement, whether it be the mouth of a creek, 
ora neighborhood canal or road. If that gentleman shall 
be blessed with a continuance of life and health for twenty 
years.more, and continues in the service of this House, I 


` have no doubt he will be the most voluminous writer of 


the age upon the subject of roads and canals.- He will 
leave a posthumous reputation behind him that will live in 
the documentary history of the country. And it will be 
fortunate for him if that reputation sustains no injury; 
from the fact that he has largely contributed to fasten upon 
the country a system that will embarrass the finances, op- 
press the people with unnecessary taxation, and distract 


‘the harmony of the Union. 


I cannot but express my utter astonishment and deep re- 
gret at the argument that fell from another gentleman [ Mr. 
Suxta, of Virginia] insupport of this bill. Itis true this 
road is expected to pass through his district, and address- 


-es itself to the local interests of his constituents; but he is 


‘the last man in the House that I should have expected to 
see shake and falter in his long settled opinions. It is 
‘the strongest evidence we could have of the effects of this 
system, when it addresses itself to the local interests `of 
sections. In the course of a long service here, the gentle- 
man has uniformly denied the power of this Government 
to prosecute this system. In 1824, his powerful mind 
‘operated upon this great subject, and he delivered an ar- 


for this bill upon a ground which tio one before had thought 
of. He places it upon the ground of compact with the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, and says it rests upon 
the same ground that the power to.construct the Cumber- 
land road rested. Will the gentleman inform the commit. 
tee, if the constitution does not confer the power upon 
Congress, (and he says it does not, ) how it is that a com- 
pact or a bargain with a territory about to be admitted into 
the Union, or how it is that an agreement with a single 
State can confer it. What is the compact with Alabama 
and Mississippi? Nothing more than that which has been 
made with most of the new States, upon their admission ` 
into the Union. It is, that five per cent. of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public Jands within their respect- 
ive limits shall be reserved, three-fifths of which shall be 
applied by the Legislature of that State to make roads with- 
in the State, and two-fifths to the ‘¢ making a road or roads 
to the said State, under the direction of Congress!” What 
is the compact with Ohio? It is, that one-twentieth, or five 
per cent. of the nett proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands within that State ‘shall be applied to the laying out 
and making public roads, leading from the navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, to the said State, 
and through the same, such roads to be laid out under the 
authority of Congress, with the consent of the several 
States through which the road shall pass.” Although the 
consent of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, through 
whose territory the Cumberland road passed, from the na- 
vigable waters of the Atlantic to the Ohio, was given, yet, 
so strong have the gentleman’s opinions heretofore been 
against the exercise of this power by Congress, that he 
has uniformly voted against all appropriations to construct 
or repair the Cumberland road. At the first session of 
the last Congress, at the very last session, he voted against 
an appropriation for this object. He now says that, under 
the compact with Alabama and Mississippi, if the road 
passes through any part of the territory of those States, we 
have the power to construct it; and as there is no point of 
beginning designated in the compact, we may begin it at 
Buffalo, or any other point, and run it through the terri- 
tory of several intermediate States, whose consent has not 
been given. The consent of the gentleman’s own State 
has not been given, and I shrewdly suspect will not be. 
The gentleman’s argument amounts to this: that although 
in his opinion the constitution does not confer the power, 
yet, if you think proper to begin a road in one corner of 
Alabama or Mississippi, you may extend and ramify it all 
over the Union, and that, too, without the consent of the 
other States, upon the ground of compact. Surely the 
gentleman, upon further reflection, will not attempt to 
maintain this position. But, if he could, we are not au- 
thorized or bound, by the compact itself, to appropriate 
more than the five per cent. of the nett proceeds of the 
sales of the lands within those States. This bill appropri- 
ates much more. Suppose it could be placed on this ground; 
are Alabama and Mississippi asking for the execution of 
this compact, by passing this bill, or making this gigantic 
road? They are not. You have no memorials upon your 
table from those States.for any such purpose. The repre- 
sentative from Mississippi upon this floor is opposed to the 
bill; the delegation from Alabama are divided; I under- 
stand a majority of them will vote against the bill. The 
gentleman must look out for some other ground—this cer- 
tainly cannot be maintained. 

The constitutional question I shall not argue or touch. 
Ithas long since been exhausted. But I beg to look at 
some of the details of this bill, and inquire of its advocates 
how they are to avoid some of the inherent difficulties 
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have vested rights under their charter, and’ the State of. 
© Virginia is pledged to guaranty them; and if their private 
interest should be affected by the construction of this road, 


‘yanty, is there no “danger of serious collision? © 1 merely 
“throw out these things for the consideration of gentlemen, 
without intending to enter into the argument. 
But my colleague (Mr. Brarr] says that the question 
“is settled; the constitutional question, I suppose, he means: 
` Without admitting the fact, suppose, for the purposes of, 
the present argument, that it was, is that any reason why. 
we should vote for every visionary and extravagant’ pro- 
position which shall be presented, under the guise and li- 
very and name of internal improvement? fs it any reason 
why we should beggar the treasury, or postpone the pay- 
ment of the public debt? But my colleague says that he 
. would have the Government to do as he himself would do 
~as an individual. Ifhe had plenty of money, be says, he 
would buy a new coat; but if he had not, he would ‘do 
without it: And if the Government has a full treasury, 
he would make a road: Let me ask him if he hadplenty 
© Of honey, as he calls it, and was indebted, if it would not 
“be the part of prudence first to pay the debt, and then 
gonsider whether he could afford to get the coat? And 
if the nation is indebted, let me ask him if itis not the part 
. of prudence first to pay the national debt, and then consi- 
der of the propriety of making the road? : 
i: CIT would next call the attention of the committee to an 
argument of an extraordinary character, tised‘in support 
< of this bill by a gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Crare.] 
“Che gentleman, if T understood him, denied the power of 
Congress to make roads through the States, without the 
- consent of the States; but, as this road passéd through his 
: district, and addressed itself to the local interests of his 
~ constituents, he concluded to vote for this bill, without 
the consent of the States. ‘The reasons assigned for the 
te Were singular enough. | They were, that the money 
ag already in the treasury; and whether it got there con- 
stitutionally or unconstitutionally, it was the people’s mo- 
~ ney; and we should not keep it on hand, useless and idle, 
but should distribute it amongst the people. The gentle- 
man takes for granted a fact which does not exist. We 
have not a dollar on Band but what we have immediate use 


or in paying the debt. -He seemed to suppose that the 

treasury was overflowing; that it was laboring under 

dvopsical affection; and he proposes to relieve it ‘by:tap- 
Vou. VI.—88 


Buffalo anil New Orleans Road. ` 


sury would furnish, to enable him 
¢ ‘by large and extravagant appropriations; wë 
“fors either in defraying the expenses of the Government, | nein kaS 1 
its payment, pro tanto, must! be retarde 
a} this: nation exhibit to: the: world -the ra: 
[great and a: powerful people freed’ fr 


F medicine 
sof, 


patient in an enfeebled:and sickly state.» 
and die on their hands. Sit, to: be 
to:tap the treasury with 4 vengean 
pains to ascertain the’ ariount propose 


e 
‘peappropriatéd 


nd they should sppeal to Virginia to make good her gua-}at this ‘Session ‘of Congress for objects of intemal” im- 


provement. * 'The amount proposed ‘to ‘be appropriated 
by the bills already reported upon ‘this. subject, and ‘how 
upon the table, including the two and a quarter millicis 
contained in this bill, amount to four million two hufidréd. 
and thirty-nine thousand dotlars for the present ye: W 
many more projects are under. examination in the 
mittee on Internal Improvements, I do not know; i 

know we have’a new bill reported tous almost every da 
Have gentlemen looked to th 

whether it will’ bear these heavy appropriati 
they invade the sinking fund, aid: check thi 
the national debt?’ We all’ know, that, Beşi 
sinking fund of ten millions, whatever strplu: 
time remain in the treasury, over two ‘million 
ble,-by the act of 1817, to the’ payment of th 

extinguishment of the principal of thé ‘national 


e state of the treasuiy toaee 


2 Will 
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or about twelve millions of dollars, is required to pay the 
necessary expenses of the Government. For the neces. 
sary support of Government, the people, every where, 
will cheerfully submit to any amount of taxation. The 
other half, or about twelve millions of, dollars annually, is 
applicable to the payment of the principal and interest of 
the public debt, unless it is diverted from that application 
by appropriations such as this. After the debtis paid, ac. 
cording to the present rates of taxation, the people will pay 
twelve millions of dollars per annum, or.a dollar a head for 
every soul more than is required for the support of the Go. 
yernment. When the debt is paid, will the people of this 
country submit to pay this cnormous and unnecessary tax, 
merely for the purpose of enabling their representatives 
here to scramble for it, and waste it by unequal disburse- 
ments in wild projects of internal improvements, or for 
any other purposes? or will not publie opinion force you 
to reduce your taxes, and thus leave in the pockets of your 
people a great portion of what they now are compelied to 
pay? Sir, let me apply these palpable facts to my own 
State, to the districts of my two colleagues, and to my Own 
district, and see how the account stands. The constitu- 
ents of my colleagues and myself, and the mass of the peo- 
le of Tennessee, are agriculturists. The population of 
that State is about six hundred thousand souls; and upom 
tbe supposition that they pay their ratable proportion of 
the annual revenue, (and no one doubts the fact,) they then 
pay annually, in the shape of indirect taxation, one million 
two hundred thousand dollars. Half this amount, or six 
hundred thousand dollars, goes to the support of the Go- 
vernment, leaving the other half, or six hundred thousand 
dollars annually, to pay the public debt, and, after the debt 
is paid, if the taxes are brought down to the necessities of 
the Government, leaving in the pockets of the people of 
that State six hundred thousand dollars per year, no longer 
required from them in the shape of taxes. Suppose this 
system of internal improvement should be persisted in af 
ter the debt is paid, and the people should continue to 
be taxed to raise money to carry it on; let me ask either 
of my colleagues if they believe that Tennessee, in this 
general scuffle, when all will be contending for as much 
as they can get, will ever receive six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum for her share? Will she ever receive 
back as much as she paysin? She will not. And if she 
did, upon what principle of sound political economy is it, 


obligations; of a nation possessing vast, resources, without 


a debt ofa dollar. My colleague complains that large dis- 
bursements are made on tide water in fortifications, in 
building ships, in supporting.a navy: and army; in prepar- 
ing the means of defence, and in protecting. commerce; 
and he wishes to distribute a portion of the public money 
in other quarters.of the Union. He does not expect an 
équal distribution under the operation of this favorite sys- 
‘tem of his, but he would have.it so as nearly as may be. 
‘tis idle to, talk about: equality. in this general scramble 
forthe public crumbs. | We will never. get it. The sys- 
tem itself, if it goes on, is unequal and unjust, and we can’ 
never expect to receive our due proportion. We had 
better pay off the debt first, and then reduce the taxes, 
“modify the tariff, and leave in the pockets of the people 
all that is not absolutely necessary for the support of Go- 
vernment. My colleague candidly admitted, in the course 
of argument, that if the money was collected by a direct 
‘tax upon the people, he would not vote to appropriate it 
for this or any other object of internal improvement. Now 
what is the difference?’ Do not the people now pay every 
dollar of the revenue by a tax imposed upon them, and 
paid by them, in a diffcrent mode? The tax collector, it 
is true, does not go to their doors, and demand and re- 
ceive the portion of each. Each individual does not see} 
the amount of tax which he pays go into the hands of the 
collector; but, notwithstanding, he pays the tax in the in- 
creased price that he pays upon almost every article of 
necessity which he eats, drinks, or wears. He pays itup- 
on every bushel of salt he uses, upon every pound of iron, 
upon coffee, tea, sugar; upon every blanket and great 
coatithat protects him from the inclemency of the season 
in winter. - In short, every head of a family, whether rich 
or: poor, pays a tax, and a heavy tax, in the increased 
price he pays upon every article himself or his family buys 
or are compelled to use, and which he does not furnish 
himself by his own labor or the domestic industry of his 
family. The revenue of the country is collected by a tax 
upon the people of the country. The tax is an indirect 
one. Iisa tax on consumption; but it is as much a tax, 
cand is as oppressive upon the people, as if it was a direct 
tax. According to the admission of my colleague, if the 
‘tax was paid directly by the people, so that each indivi- 
dual could see, and feel, and know, the precise amount 
which he did pay, he would not vote for this or any other 
appropriation for similar objects; but as the tax, although that you will collect a tax from your people, for the mere 
‘paid by the people, is collected in a different mode, and] purpose of re-distributing or returning it back to them? 
the people do not so well see and know the amount they | It will be impossible, under any system that you can adopt, 
do pay, he will vote for this and all other similar proposi-|to re-distribute the money to the different sections of the 
tions; the argument is, in fact, this: If the mass of the peo- Union in the same proportion that it is contributed. 
ple saw and understood the amount of taxes they pay, my| Is this system of excessive taxation to endure forever? 
colleague, and others who favor this system, would not, And must this system of internal improvement be kept up 
and dare not, vote to waste and squander public money for the mere purpose of absorbing the surplus revenue! 
in projects like this. There are nota dozen members up- Does any thinking man suppose it will, or can? There's 
„on this floor—I doubt whether there is a single individual, | one point, I believe, upon which tariff men and anti-tariff 
who would dare to support this system in the wild and vi-} men are agreed, and that is, as soon as the debt is paid, at 
sionary.extent to which it has been pushed, if the revenue all events, gradually to reduce, and finally to repeal, the 
was collected by a direct tax, or if the amount of taxation duties on all those articles which do not come in competi- 
actually paid under the present mode of collection, by im-| tion with our own manufactures. This will reduce the 
-posts and duties, could: be brought home ta the knowledge į taxes ‘upon all sections from seven to eight millions per 
of each gentleman’s constituents. : annum. The surplus would then be from four to tive 
x. The whole annual revenue of the United States, paid millions per annum. Must this excess of taxes be keptup 
by the people in the shape of indirect taxation, may be|to carry on infernal improvements? Will you still keep 
sput down, in round numbers at twenty-four millions of dol-| this surplus in the treasury, to wrangle and contend about 
lars; it is about that. amount. The aggregate of federal here? Did any ‘wise Government in the world ever tax 
population, including three-fifths of the slaves, taken into|its people more than the exigencies of that Government 
the enumeration by the constitution, is about twelve mil-|required? I know it is the policy of the friends of acer: 
Hons of souls. Double the number of dollars, then, are tain system to keep up the high taxes; to procrastinate 
‘collected than there are souls in the United States; so thatthe payment of the public debt; and, Ghent is paid, to 
every- man, woman, and child, in the country, pays-an. have a plausible pretext to expend the surplus that is not 
average- tax of two dollars per head. Each head of a fa-| needed for any necessary purposes of the Government. 
my probably paye upon an average, an annual tax of ff- | Sir, it is as well to speak out plainly what I think of this 
teen or wenty dollars. About half the annual revenue, | policy. The ‘s American system,” as it is falsely called, 


quired, and no more. 
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consists of three things: itis atripod; itis'a stool'that stands 


“upon three legs; first, high prices of the public lands, to} 
` prevent’ emigration to the West, or, as the late Secre- 


taryof the Treasury, [Mr. Rush] in his report two years 
ago, said, to check by high prices the system of bounties 


which he supposed were held out to agricultural” pursuits | ci 
in the West by the low prices of public lands. Or, infty 
other words, the policy of this branch of the system is, to} 


sell'your lands high, prevent thereby the inducements’ to 
emigration, retain a population of paupers in the East, 
who may, of necessity, be driven into manufactories, to 
labor at low wages for their daily bread. ~The sccond 
branch of the system is high duties, high taxes, the conse- 

uences of which are twofold; first, to protect the manu- 
acturer, by enabling him to sell -his wares at higher prices, 
and “next to produce ‘an excess of revenue. The third 
branch of the system is internal improvements, which is 
the sponge which is to suck up the ‘excess of revenue 
which you collect from your people. These constitute 
the splendid system by which the people of a great por- 
tion of this Union are to be taxed, and oppressively taxed, 
in all time to come, unless the policy is chahgéd. ~ The’ 
people of the West will soon see, if they do not alréady 
see, their true interest. The speedy sale and settlement, 
at low prices, of the public lands, is the paramount inte- 
rest of the West, and it is the true interest of the whole 
Union, with the exception of the particular interest I have 
mentioned. I would-sell out the public lands at low prices 
~-at much lower prices than they ever have been sold. 
I would have them speedily settled by a hardy race of en- 
terprising freemen, who would feel that they hada stake 
in the Government. I would impose no unnecessary tax- 
ation upon them, to support any particular interest. I 
would relieve the burdens of the whole community, as-far 
as possible, by reducing the taxes. Iwould keep as much 
money in the treasury as the safety of the Government re- 
I would keep no surplus there to 
scramble for, either for internal improvements, or for any 
thing else. Y would bring the Government ‘back to what 
it was intended to be—a plain, economical Government. 

We had a party in this country and inthis House a few 
years ago, who were proud to be called radicals, and who 
assumed to be almost the exclusive friends of a plain and 
cheap Government. We find but few of them here now. 
Many of them, I fear, have changed the red jacket for the 
white, and have hoisted a new flag. Many of them, I fear, 
have mounted this delusion, this splendid ‘American sys- 
tem,” this grand scheme of spending millions of the public 
moncy in internal improvements, as a political hobby upon 
which to ride into power. 

The history and present practical operations of the con- 
stitution may be dated at the peace of 1815. Before that 
period, the Federal Government performed the functions, 
which it was chiefly intended to perform, by the States 
who were parties to the compact, and who created it. 
Up to that time, the action of the Government was chiefly 
external; the attention of its rulers was mainly taken up in 
attending to our foreign relations. In the early history of! 
the Government, and during the long continued wars in 
Europe, it required a most vigilant attention to preserve 
astrict neutrality on our part. We were threatened with 
war, our commerce and our rights were invaded upon the 
seas; we were driven to an embargo, to a system of non-in- 
tercourse, and finally into the war of 1812. During this 
whole period, the action of this Government may be said 
to have been external. At the restoration of peace in 
1815, our difficulties abroad were at an end, our rights 
came to be respected by all nations, and the attention of 
the Government was turned internally. Since 1815, the 
action of the Government hasbeen internal and essentially 
vicious; I repeat, sir, essentially vicious: There has been 
a constant tendency increased and daily increasing, to ac- 
cumulate power in the federal head, and to encroach upon 


fering, if this 
a consolidate 


orbits, néither invading ór encroaching upon the rights of 
the other. -Theartily respond to this sentiment; but how 
i ds tö 


my colleague reconciles it tothe’ vote which he int 
give for this bill, I'shall nót undertake to decide. 
thé preservation of the rights of the States depends 


ë 
perpetuity of the equipoise of powers between the Federal 
and State Governments, ‘intended to ‘be observed at the 

doption ofthe constitution. The States will be the ‘last 
citadels of your liberty; and so long as the wholesome’ check 
which they were intended to constitute upon the Fede 
Government remains, it will last-forever:- We are inno 
danger from a foreign enemy, who boldly shows’ himself, 
and lands upon our shore; we will meet him at the water’s 
edge, and mark his approach by the blood of his soldiery;, 
It is by slow and imperceptible assumptions of power on 
the part of this Government, that the balance of thé: 
constitution may be disturbed, and the liberties of the 
country undermined; T am not ‘discussing the constitittion< 
al question involved by this bill. “Ithas béen miy whole 
purpose throughout to avoid that, and to opposé the bitt 
upon the ground of its expediency alone.” [have been led’ 
into this digression by the sentiment that fell from my es- 
teemed colleague, [Mr. Brarn.] I shall not be provok 
to depart from my original purpose by the broad doctrines 
laid down by my colleague, [Mr. Isacxs.] This-is not the’ 
time nor the occasion to go into any examinat ; 
nullifying power of the State authorities alluded to by him, 
nor to inquire how far the States may constitutionally re- 
sist the operation, within their limits, of powers ‘assumed 
by this Government, which the States may suppose ‘it does 
not possess. I only mention it now, for the purpose “of 
saying that I cannot go with my colleague to the extent’of 
the doctrines which 1 understood him to lay down: =*=" 
Before I conclude, I beg leave to call the ‘atttention of 
the committee to a part of the message of the Président 
at the opening of the present session of Congress.’ And’. 
if this system must go on; if we who are opposed to’it dre’ 
in a minority; if its friends are determined’ to“press'it;'T 
call upon them to stay their hands for the present: ` Take 
the suggestion contained in the passage which I shall read 
as preferable to the present plan; husband all your means; 
pay off the public debt first; and then, if you are determined’ 
not to reduce the taxes, and there be a surplus’ in the 
treasury, ‘* apportion it among the several States accord» 
ing to their ratio of representation.” ‘The passage to which 
I allude is as follows: ` Fig UE ENN BBS 
“As, then, the period approaches, when the application 
of the revenue to the payment of debt will cease, “the dis- 
position of the surplus will present 4 subject for thé serious 
deliberation of Congress: and it may be fortunate for the’ 
country that it is yet to be decided. Considered in con- 
nexion with the difficulties which have herétofore attend- 
ed appropriations for purposes of internal’ improvement, 
and with those which this experience tells us will certain- 
ly arise, whenever power over such subjects may be exer- 
cised by the General Government, it is hoped that it may . 
lead to the adoption of some plan which ‘will reconcile the 
diversified interests of the States,’and strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. Every member of the Union, in‘péace’ 
and in war, will be benefited by the improvement of in- 
land navigation, and thé construction of highways’ ir the 
several States. - Let us then endeavor to attain this benefit 
in a mode which will be satisfactory to all. -- That: hither- 
to adopted has, by many'of our fellow-citizens, been dé. 
precated as an infraction of the constitution; while ‘by: 
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t has been viewed as inexpedient. . All feel ‘that it 
employed at the expense of harmony inthe legis- 


pears fo me that the most 


Xercise is deemed indispensable to the general welfare, 
mong. the-most. sacred of all our obligations.” Upon 
this country, more than any other, has, in the providence 
od, been cast the special guardianship of the great 
srinciple of adherence to written constitutions. If it fail 
here, all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. | That 
this was intended to,be.a Government of limited and spe- 
cific, and not general powers, must be admitted by all; 
andit is our duty to. preserve for it the character intended 
by its framers. If experience points out the necessity for 
an enlargement of these powers, let us apply for it to those 
for whose benefit it is to be exercised, and not undermine 
the whole.system by a resort to overstrained constructions. 
. The scheme has worked well. Ithas exceeded the hopes 
of those who devised it, and become an object of admira- 
tion to the world.. We are responsible to our country, 
and to the glorious cause of self-government, for the pre- 
servation of so great a good. The great mass of legisla- 
tion. relating to. our internal affairs was intended to be 
left where the federal convention found it—in the State go- 
vernments. . Nothing is clearer in my view, than that we 
are chiefly indebted for the success of the constitution 
under which ‘we. are now acting, to the watchful and 
auxiliary operation of the State authorities. This is not 
the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deeply 
rooted convictions of my mind.. F cannot, therefore, too 
strongly or too earnestly, for my own sense of its import- 
ance, warn you against all encroachments upon the legiti- 
mate sphere of State sovereignty. Sustained by its 
healthful and invigorating influence, the federal system 
“ wan never fall.” 
.. Who can read this passage from the message without 
yielding his conviction of the truth at least ofsome of the 
sentiments it conveys? Who can read it without admiring 
the honesty of the heart, and the soundness of the head 
Ahat dictated it. Do we not all know, that, whenever 
power over subjects of internal improvement has been at- 
tempted to be exercised here, it has been ‘at the expense 
‘of harmony. in the legislative councils?” Js it not, upon 
this very occasion, attempted to be exercised ‘at the ex- 
pense of harmony” in our deliberations? -Without feeling 
myself called upon now to express an opinion on the ques- 
tion of “apportionment among the several States accord- 
ing. to their ratio of representation,” or whether ‘an ap- 
peal to the source of power” would be “indispensable” to 
the exercise of this power, I have no hesitation in giving 
to it a decided preference over the present plan. There 
would be equality at least in the disbursement, if not in 
the. collection of the surplus revenue, >- 
{Here the.debate closed for this day.] 
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-The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. MCDUFFIE, to curtail the sessions of Con- 
gress. by..reducing the per diem after a certain period. 

Mr, WAYNE rose, and said he was opposed to the reso- 
lution. proposed: by the honorable. gentleman from South 
Carolina, .[Mr. McDurriz] and also to the amendment 
offered. .by..the honorable.member..from Massachusetts, | 
(Mr..Evererr.]..‘The adoption of ¢ither would be pro- 
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ductive of more harm than good—nor was there any thing 
in.the past legislation of our country, or which had oc- 
curred at that session of Congress, to justify the changes 
suggested. Iam satisfied [said Mr. W.J with the present - 
arrangement for the sessions of Congress, and believe the 
House will come to the same conclusion, after mature re- 
flection upon the subject. R ae 

The original resolution proposes that the compensation 
of the members of Congress shall be eight dollars a day 
for one hundred and twenty days, and, if a session shall be 
extended beyond that time, that the pay shall be two 
dollars per diem; and the amendment provides that the 
commencement of the sessions of Congress shall be on the 
first Monday in November, witha limitation of both tothe 
3d March. Br 

The first is urged upon the grounds that there is a want 
of industry in this House, and that something is needed to 
coerce us to greater effort—that our. inertness is caused 
by the mercenary consideration of daily pay—that it will 
save to the nation seventy-five thousand dollars; and that 
if the first session of each Congress shall be continued, to. 
itsordinary Iength, then eight dollars per day for one hun- 
dred and twenty days will reduce the daily compensation 
to seven dollars, which is said to be an ample allowance. 

I shall examine each of these positions in the order they 
have been stated; and my reason for giving this formal in- 
vestigation to a subject, apparently of no great importance, 
is the respectable source from which the resolution and 
the amendment came, and the disposition to prevent the 
mischiefwhich either may do. If apology, however, were 
necessary, my justification would be found in the example 
of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr, 
Covrtzr] whose acute and talented exposition of the 
reasons against the resolution, and of the conscquences 
which will result from its adoption, must have commanded 
the approbation of the House. 

The first consideration urged in favor of the resolution 
by its mover—a want of industry—is the assertion ofa fact, 
and its truth must be ascertained before it can be used as 
an argument. 

Iam told by those in whose experience I have confi- 
dence, and the examination of our statute book confirms 
the declaration—that if the legislation of this session is 
compared in kind and quantity with that of any preceding 
Congress, it will suffer no disparagement by the com- 
parison. Between four and five hundred resolutions have 
been submitted, three hundred and ninety-nine bills have 
been matured by the committees and laid upon your table, 
one hundred and twenty-three of them have been finally 
disposed of in this House, forty-one of which have receiv- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate, and passed into laws; 
seven from the Senate have been acted upon here, and fif- 
ty-two from the same branch of the Legislature remain for 
our consideration. Of the bills which have passed into 
laws, it should be remembered, there are several of nation- 
al importance, and among them, what is unusual so early 
in the session, and which shoul have concillated the kind- 
ness of the gentleman, [Mr. McDerrtr] is his own bill of 
appropriations for the ensuing political year. With this 
formidable array of business done, it is casier to muke an 
accusation of indolence than to sustain it. No preecding 
Congress has done more so early in the session; and at the 
termination of this on the 15th of May, the time fixed for 
its adjournment by this House, in quantity at least, we may 
anticipate enough to entitle us to the commendation of 
our constituents, and from present appearances, too, with- 
out having the volume of our laws enlarged by any making 
extravagant and experimental expenditures for internal 
improvements which can never yield a revenue to ow 
treasury, or by such laws as press upon the loins of nation- 
al industry, to encourage manufactures. However, let 
me.not be supposed to intend any injustice to the gentleman, 
(Mr. McDurrrx] as it is now owing to his want of ability, 
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or exertion that we have not been relieved from the latter; 
and asto the first, without thinking, with some-of us in 
principle, between whom it.must be admitted: there are: 
shades of difference, he has already manifested a-strong 
desire to retain the operation..of his“ own sentiments upon 
the power, strictly within the bounds of judicious.and na~ 
tional appropriations; and I cannot refrain from: expressing 
the hope that this session will pass without a difference be- 
tween us as to what works or sabscriptions shall. be-consi- 
dered entitled to his.cautionary opposition. `% : 
But the charge ofa want: of industry in. this. Congress 
has gone out to the world, under the sanction of the gen- 
tleman’s name, and upon such authority it will be believed, 
unless it. shall, be repelled by a detailed examination of 
preceding Congresses—not very interesting; it is true, but 
which may command the attention of the. House from its 
direct.application to the subject.. And one other reason 
urges me to be particular. . Having come into this House 
under the political revolution which the people thought 
the condition of the country demanded, it is not to be sup- 
posed, composed as it is-of.a moiety of new members, 
three-fourths of whom were chosen to sustain the present 
administration, that sucha charge, involving them in a moi- 
ety of its discredit, will be permitted to pass without a re- 
futation, even when made by an old member of this House, 
though he be one of the firmest and ablest supporters of 
our common cause. Such a charge. may raise the maker of 
itin public estimation, but it will throw his associatesinto dis- 
esteem if it be not denied and disproved, and might jeopard 
the administration itself at the ensuing election, unless it 
shall be shown that those who are here and itsadvocates are 
worthy of being continued. - Our adversaries, sir, are suf- 
ficiently talented and numerous, without giving to them ad- 
ditional strength by the voluntary condemnation ofourselves, 
The examination of our statute book will show- that 
every Congress, from the beginning of the Government 
until the expiration of the last, excepting the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and seventeenth, occupied more time than will 
have been consumed in this, if the pressure of our engage- 
ments shall permit us to separate on the 17th of May, 
which every one thinks so probable, that noone event 
suggests an extension of its sitting after the 24th of that 
month, A reference to the forty-eighth chapter of the first 
volume of our laws, which gives-the periods of com- 
mencement and adjournment of Congress from the year 
1789 to the 3d March, 1815, -will confirm. the decla- 
ration just made, as regards thirteen Congresses, and 
the journals of this House will show it to be equally ex- 
act as regards the sixteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth. The exception of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and seventeenth-~and to the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
the gentleman (Mr. McDurrte] alluded as examples of 
commendable industry, and of reproach to this—may 
be accounted for, that the country having passed from a 
state of war to peace, the occupation of both consisted in 
repealing the taxes which had been laid to. meet the exi- 
gencies of the first. More than the half of their legisla- 
tion was strictly private and local; that which was of a 
mixed character, relating to our public lands, was the re- 
sumption of what bad been discontinued by the war, with 
which persons in and out of Congress were familiar. True 
it is, then was the inception of our present restrictive com- 
mercial code, by the passage of the act “to regulate du- 
ties upon imports and tonnage;” and the time was made 
equally memorable by the grant of the United States’ 
Bank charter. The first, however, was passed with much 
less discussion than has been had upon bills baving the 
same object in view since; though. the tendency of 
that, in the subsequent claims which have been based 


upon it, was foreseen and foretold by some, whose warn- 


ings were unheeded, by. the honest wish of many to make 
our nation independent of foreign supplies, without ook- 
ing into futurity for its-cost; and-by others, who overlook- 


‘been matured-in the recess of Congress;and 


ed consequences, ‘in. théir: eager-desire-to-have:the honor: 
of its: paternity. For .thé other, “the: bank: charter,” th 
public-mind had been prepared: by much-previous dist 
sion; by the existence of a former bank; by.its:planchaving 
yecauseit was 
generally known thatthe then President’s ‘constitutional: 
objections tu:the charter. had been subdued by painful: re: 
collections of the necessities. of his:treasury, and the rapas 
cious combinations,during' the war;.to: depreciate Govern 
ment securities, issued in our hour of hardest trial, to'sup- 
ply its deficiencies:: In referring to‘the history of that 
time, one scandalously inclined might also say, the. salary 
compensation law, an: immediate operation having :been 
given. to it, had ‘its effect in causing ap earlier spring flight: 
than had been usual. I, sir, however, make no“ such 
charge; and in explaining the causes which: enabled- the: 
fourteenth and ‘fifteenth Congresses to adjourn the first 
session of both earlier than had been done before, I dis» 
claim any intention to depreciate their industry, or assail 
their purity. < I turmback to them with respect; foriti 
was not until then that my ming began to pursue political 
investigations, or. to-think of, public measures,’ either as: 
to their consequences,: or the principles by which they 
were. to be sustained; and, from the reasoning of some of: 
the prominent men.of that day, my politics received a-ra- 
dical tint, which, as much decried as it was. afterwards, ’is 
now the badge of.many who would. not then wear its,and 
is very fast becoming the national color, fatal as: it iwas: 
made to some who first raised it asa. banner: . There. was 
inscribed upon it, judicious impost for revenue—proper 
expenditures for necessary national establishments, «but: 
nothing for patronage, and a limitation of the action of 
the Government to the text of the constitution—-the best 
and only security for the perpetuity of the Union: The 
other exception of the seventeenth Congress is to, be : ac- 
counted for, from a part of the business of its first session 
having been done in the last session of the sixteenth, which 
was begun in November, three weeks earlier than the: or- 
dinary time of meeting. ` efi et ui Se 
Such is the fact, in regard to the time occupied in legis. 
lation, since our Government: was organized, which of itself - 
relieves this Congress from the imputation of any protrac: 
tion of its sitting; and it shall be presently:-shown, if it is 
to: be appreciated by the business done, ‘it will have no 
cause to shrink from any contrast with the past: ‘Nay, if 
the mere performance of duty could at. any. time justify’ 
exultation, it might be indulged by us, and those who have. 
for some years preceded us, without any self-complacency, 
that the time passed in legislation has not been extended, 
if it is recollected how long the sessions of Congress were 
continued after the Government had been fully organized; 
when the subjects of legislation have been constantly in- 
creasing with this House, consisting of a fourth less hum: 
ber than it now has; for thirty years of our history, with 
all the rapidly progressive fluctuations of a population’ 
from three to- twelve millions, - living in twenty-four sepa- 
rate. sovereignties, instead of thirteen. Sir, our predeces- 
sors were not drones in. legislation; ‘their labor is their 
eulogium, and ours shall be as well thought of hereafter; 
for I cannot be mistaken in believing that.there is a spirit 
in this Congress, revolting st the slanders of inexperience 
and. want of ability uttered against this administration, 
and determined, if they shall be permitted to do 80, to 
make the effort to give to it as distinguished an elevation 
in the future annals of our country, as thatwhich is held 
by the administration of' its father and first President, | 
But itis urged, in proof of the propriety of limiting the 
first session of Congress to one hindred and twenty days, 
and asa reproach when it is extended beyond it, that the 
second session of three months is sufficient for all the 
parposes of legislation, ‘and that as much js: doné ‘init as 
is accomplished in the first. The declaration was incon- 


[siderate, for such is not the fact; and 1 ask the attention 
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of- gentlemen, while I resort to detail, to.sustain, the con- 
tradiction-of both assertions. = By adverting to.our statute 
book, it -will be found-that. the business. done at the first 


sessions of Congress: has: beeny with little variation, the} 


same,’ and.that theproportions of Jaws passed. at the long 
dnd short sessions do not differ materially, . though: those 
of the latter arein number. but two-thirds. of the for- 
mer. But,.to prevent too great a trespass upon the time 
of. this. House, and- because! it will suffice to establish 
our position, E.shall adduce the business of seven succes- 
sive: Congresses, being one-third of the number which 
have. been.chosen under the Government. In the. four- 
teenth Congress two hundred and eighty-seven acts were 
passed, one hundred and seventy-three in the long ses- 
sion, and one hundred and fourteen in the short. , In the 
fifteenth Congress. one hundred and twenty-four acts 
were passed at the first session, one hundred and nine at 
the second; and this near approach of the business of the 
last to the other ‘was caused by the second session having 
begun on the 16th of November, three weeks earlier than 
usual. Inthe sixteenth Congress two hundred statutes 
were enacted in both sessions, but only sixty-two of them 
in the short. In the seventeenth Congress one hundred 
and twenty-nine acts were passed in the first session, one 
hundred and one in the second. In the eighteenth Con- 
gress two hundred and eleven acts were passed at its first 
session, one hundred and twenty at the second. The nine- 
teenth Congress shows a result of two hundred and fifty- 
nine statutes, one hundred and one of which were enacted 
at the short session; and the twentieth Congress added to 
our code one hundred and fifty-one statutes at its first ses- 
sion; and sixty-five at its last. Thus, in seven Congresses we 
have an aggregate of one thousand seven hundred and six- 
ty-six statutes, six hundred and seventy-two only of which 
were ‘passed in the second or short sessions... And this 
difference in the business between the long and short 
séssions of Congress, notwithstanding that of the first is 
resumed in the second from the point to which it had 
been carried, by which members, having a preparation of 
some months for much of what is to be done, advance in 
it more rapidly. The amount of business done in the 
short sessions shows there is not time enough for all that 
is projected, or of which Congress have jurisdiction; and 
a more conclusive evidence of this fact cannot be furnish- 
ed, than the business left undone in the session of the 
twentieth Congress, which may be taken as equally ap- 
plicable to those which preceded it. 

_ Inthe first session of the twentieth Congress three hun- 
dred and three. bills were originated in this House, one 
hundred and nineteen were sent to it during the session 
from the Senate, one hundred and sixty-one of our own bills 
were left undecided,: to be resumed at the second-session 
of the twentieth Congress, and forty-nine of the Senate 
bills were not acted upon, which, having passed from the 
branch of Congress in which they were begun, had to be 
originated again at an ensuing session, under all the forms 
of legislation. “Thus, sir, we see, there were two hun: 
dred and ten bills left undecided by the Houses during 
that ‘session. The second session began- its business by 
resuming the one hundred and sixty-one bills, which were 
‘the fruit of this House at its previous session, but for 
which there had not been season enough to mature; one 
hundred and fifty-nine new bills were reported, making 
an aggregate of three hundred and twenty bills to be at- 
tended to in three months. What was‘the result, sir? One 
hundred and -nine bills of the onè hundred and sixty-one 
were again left undecided, and one hundred. and sixteen 
of the one hundred and fifty-nine reported at this session 
never reached a third reading, thus showing two hundred 
and twenty-five bills of this House alone left undecided 
during the Congress, and thesum total of its three months’ 
legislation were “sixty-two acts, nineteen of which: were 
bills from the Senate in which the House concurred, and 


‘forty-three of our own, out of three hundred and twenty, 
which during the session were on our calendar, or in the 
orders of the ‘day. . I have been thus particular, sir, not 
-to vindicate this Congress alone from the charge of not 
having done its duty, but to show the source from which 
this accumulation of business flows, and to suggest the 
means to lessen its current. Some suppose it cannot be 
stopped,-and that our sessions will have to be extended 
from necessity; and the real cause of delay is so much 
overlooked, that some even deem it a result of our bien- 
nial. elections—-a great constitutional feature in the Go. 
vernment, so much in harmony with its aggregate ten- 
dency, that it should not be subjected for a moment to 
the imputation of such slanderous consequences. The ` 
evil is, the mass of private claims of which Congress has 
taken jurisdiction, which occupy two days in each 
week, besides the time taken to receive the petitions re- 
lating to them, and which are more fit for judicial scrutiny 
than legislative inquiry. Relinquish our jurisdiction of 
these matters toa tribunal, which might be constructed and 
maintained at an annual expense of one-fifth of what it 
now costs the nation to attend to them, and one-third 
more time will be gained for national legislation, by which 
your sessions will be limited in the same proportion, be- 
sides securing to the country, and the persons interested, 
more speedy and ample justice than can now be done to 
either, This, sir, is the evil which-protracts the sitting 
of Congress, to which the gentleman’s [Mr. McDorriz] 
talents and influence should be directed to correct, and 
which, when corrected, will hasten our departure even 
before the day intended by his resolution, without restrict- 
ing our official duties by law to a day, to be produced by 
ihe apprehension of members being left without a support 
if the session should be continued beyond it; and that, 
too, notwithstanding some pressing and unexpected emer- 
gency or interest might make it necessary for us to be 
longer in session. ‘This latter consideration was happily 
expressed by the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr} in his opposition to the resolution. Sir, the 
reform we need is, that of lessening the subjects of our 
jurisdiction, or to have nothing to do with private pecu- 
niary claims; and, to produce it, T will become the gentle- 
man’s willing auxiliary. Nor should I ask him to take the 
lead in such an honorable enterprise, if my noviciate did 
not admonish me to keep in the back ground, though no 
one here has a better right to attempt it nor more able 
to accomplish it than the honorable gentleman. It should 
be known that of the disbursements of this session for this 
branch of Congress alone, which never exceed three hun 
dred and sixty thousand dollars, one hundred thousand > 
of it-may be fairly charged to the time we are engaged 
upon private claims, strictly judicial in their character-- , 
all of which might be settled by a tribunal such as has been 
suggested, and which might be maintained ata cost of less 
than twenty thousand dollars per annum. Neither the 
jfact nor the remedy proposed are mere suggestions. Ex- 
amine the statutes of the twentieth Congress, or those of 
any preceding it, and one-third of the laws passed will be 
found to have been for private relief. I go further, sir. 
Look over the present calendar of private claims, com- 
pare it with those of other years, and mark how often there 
isthe recurrence of the same claim. How Congress is 
occupied from session to session, year after year, untila 
generation has been comprehended in the pursuit, by the 
perseverance of claimants, either feeling that justice has 
been withheld, or hoping that importunity will extort what 
justice does not demand. Such a tribunal would, indeed, 
be an achievement worthy of the Committee on Retrench- 
ment, to whom is to be assigned the honor of maturing 
the present conception, if it shall receive the approbation 
of this House. The more this subject. shall be scrutiniz- 
ed, the stronger will be our conviction that the time con- 
sumed upon private claims, and which is forced upon 
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Congress: by their number, isthe principal: cause of its 
protracted sitting. ` The gentleman and myself, it will be 


perceived, have the same object-in view—to- lessen the : 
time of. our stay here, but we differ as to the mode of-ef- |. 


fecting it. 


‘There are causes, however, which should not be: over- 


looked, growing out of the nature of our. institutions, | 


-which have, and will always give to. our legislation the 
semblance of delay; and which, in Connexion with the 
facts already stated, fully account for the protracted: pe- 
riod of our sessions. They are slight inconveniences, in- 
separable from their source, differing entirely: from those 
‘delays caused by our neglect or want of-sagacity. In our 
work of reform, tomake it improvement, we must diš- 
tinguish unavoidable from adventitious evils, ‘and be care: 
ful ‘not to confound them. In the’ remarks, therefore, 
now about'to be made, complaint is notintended, nor is 
correction believed to be practicable; they are-only illus- 
trative of some of the causes which extend the first ses- 
sion of each Congress to a late day in May. The consti- 
tution and laws require the President and the heads of the 
departments, at the opening of each session of Congress, 
to give a detailed exposition of national affairs. ‘These 
documents are voluminous; and with all the effort of the 
most industrious printer, provided with the most exten- 
sive establishment which private means can acquire or 
support, they cannot be printed in ‘less than three or four 
weeks. The constantly occurring business-of. the House, 
from day to day, make such draughts upon the press-also, 
that these documents cannot be given to usin less time 
than has been just said. It is believed not much more 
printing is doné than is necessary; though a change may 
be made in the mode of doing it, by which a part of the 
expenditure on this account may be saved. The extent 
of it, however, will surprise even ourselves, when thus 
definitively stated. Sir, there have been already laid 
upon our tables eighty-five Executive documents, four 
hundred bills, and three hundred and thirty-seven reports 
from committees; and of the first, four hundred and thir- 
ty copies of each were struck off; and of the others, six 
hundred and thirty. The Executive documents are laid 
upon the table at different times; but it does not always 
happen, nor can it be so, that they are brought to us con- 
nectedly as regards the subjects. to which they relate; 
some days after they have been received, will pass, before 
members can be prepared even to propose the important 
legislation which they suggest. Whatever shall be done, 
must be begun either upon motion for leave to bring in a 
bill, or in the almost invariable way of resolution, to com- 
mit the subject to one of the standing committees, or to 
select one raised for the purpose. As is natural, debate 
begins at the inception of the proposition, which, though 
sometimes too much extended, is not without benefit, as 
it enables the House to arrest a mischief at once, or, by 
developing the objects of the mover, instructs the com- 
mittee upon the points most material to be investigated; 
for, from the brevity of the resolutions, the sum total of 
the information intended to be reached is as rarely dis- 
played in its particulars, as the human countenance rarely 
portrays the ruling propensities of the man. © Thè one 
tells the main object, as the other does the strong passions 
of which he may be the victim. Thus, what to an ordi- 
nary observer seems to be delay, is no more than delibe- 
rate action; and these rules of proceeding have been well 
said to be ‘a check and control against the attempts of 
power.” And it also often happens, that very unexpect- 
ed calls are made by both Houses of Congress at the same 
time, upon the same department, for information upon 
subjects entirely disconnected. Notwithstanding the di- 
vision of labor in the departments, and the utmost energy 
of their chiefs, a fortnight or a month will often intervene 
between the call and the answer; and, after it is made, 
some days will pass before it can be printed. . And, sir, 


[permit me ‘to’ remark; that thesé™ calls are answered with 
a“minuteness, compared “with: information: of- the” same 


having protracted the session, either by their listlessness 


or loquacity. Coming, sir, as we do, from many States, 
all of which, except four or five, are divided into’ dis- 
tricts, upon which the legislation of this House bears, or 
is desired to be brought to bear, it is probable each mem- 
ber is charged by his constituents with something particu- 
larly interesting to them. Shall not alittle time be allow- 
ed to us to become familiar with our novel position, for 
the consideration of what we may propose? or shall the 
provision in the constitution, graduating’ representation 
to population, be made virtually to mean that their re- 
presentative is not to be heard? By having shown, sir, 
that our long sessions are principally caused by the sub- 
jects of our jurisdiction, by our rules for doing business, 
and that they are, in some’ measure, an. incident of our 
institutions, the accusation of voluntary protraction isre- 
futed, and the propriety of rejecting the resolution made 
manifest. s Siz 
In regard to inertness from mercenary motives, though 
such an imputation has been. disclaimed by the honorable 
gentleman, [Mr. McDurrriz] and} do not believe in his òb- 
servations he meant to make it; if it had not been dis- 
claimed, it’could have been met but in one way, and that 
would have been by saying, a charge so disreputable in 
mass, no one will venture to make particular ‘in its appli- 
cation. But, sir, though it was not intended, it is implied 
by the terms of the resolution, for if it be not addressed 
to an existing corruption, it is meantto act upon our fears, 
which is not less. disreputable. What is the resolution? 
The compensation shall be but one-fourth of what it is to 
be for one hundred and twenty days, and this reduction is 
the penalty for not having done in that time all that the exi- 
gencies of legislation may have required. ` Tf it be not in 
the nature of a penalty, one or the other of these conse- 
quences must ensue, either that the sum then to be allowed 
is always sufficient, or that the laborer deserves as much 
for his services after the time proposed by the resohition 
jfor the limitation of the session, as he received before it. 
It may be that there are persons here who would protract 
the session from sordid calculations, but we must presume 
they are in number too small to give decisive. results to 
itheir wishes. But allow them to be humerous; how can 
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-them any who, by mind, education, or character, are fitted 


- ceedings. Itis not that a small number are so mercenary, 


_ with a fondness to partake again of their enjoyment, which 
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they-operate?. The motive is too mean for avowal and] to its ordinary length, to still an ample allowance. ~ } do 
‘concert, and a.general indolence would: be. counteracted | not intend to dispute the sufficiency of the sum which will 
by the heads of: committees, who-control the business of{tbe received under such circumstances; but, without in- 
this House, :and no one ‘of: whom can be supposed to be] tending now to compromit myself to any course when the 
of the number of the delinquents. Can there be among | subject shall be drectly presented to us, I cannot refrain 
from observing, if the reason given for it be correct, that 
it should be applied to the compensation of every officer 


to take an active part in’ our’ proceedings, and I trust I lie 
inthe Government, at least to all whose salaries have been 


may-say, without. being’ suspected.of spreading a, general 
unction: of flattery over ourselves, that a very large. ma- 
jority.of such are here, to countervail the sordid selfish- e U ; 
ness:öf.any of our associates. The insinuation includes} be carried on in the gross; and when begun, though it may 
‘More than is supposed by those who indulge in it, or who! be an evidence of our sincerity and disinterestedness to 


eee in the last ten years, and which were not before 
believe that its existence has any influence upon our “i become the first victims ourselves, it will not be esteemed 


absolutely insufficient. Such a work of reduction must 


abroad a proof of our sagacity, if we do not give to others 
a chance for the honors of such martyrdom. What, sir! 


but-either that a majority are so, or that a large portion of | ; 
money more valuable tous now, by fifty per cent. than it 


-the majority are the auxiliaries of its influence. But, sir, l d 
neither this House nor any part of it is liable to the charge; | was twelve years since, when the question of compensa- 
and I invoke the feelings of human nature in its vindica-| tion was settled between this House and the people, by 
tion, Of whom is Congress composed? Of fathers and |the repeal of the salary law and the enactment of the pre. 
husbands used to the quietude and sweets of domestic life. | sent allowance.. If our purchases were confined to the 
When deprived of them for a few months, our hearts burn | actual sustenance of life, as the same sum now will buy 
half as much of food again as it would have done then, 
and the consumption of men not having increased, the 


even avarice cannot control.. The affections trample down 


every impediment in the way of their gratification; nor is | proposition would have the aspect of correctness. But 


their restlessness appeased until we are in possession ofjif it be tested by the endless expenses required: and 
the objects of our love.. The resolution has also been-re-| forced upon us by our social condition, by the compara- 
commended to us upon the ground that it will lessen the! tive prices of labor then and now, by the reduction, in our 
expense of each Congress seventy-five thousand dollars. I| country, of every agricultural product, and the enhance- 
think a more certain way of doing it has been shown, and, | ment, by our tariff, of almost all that we use, it will be 
I repeat, thé only difference between the gentleman and | found we have already paid a full price for this nominal 
myself is as to the best way ofdoingit. Itistertainly worth appreciation of money. If invested in stock, does it give 
considering; but I would also remark that all saving is not |a larger ‘interest than it did then? In the purchase of 
economy. An investment is often made by individuals and | property, though it may get double the quantity by metes 
nations, which brings a moral and political return far be-|and bounds, will it yield a greater revenue, or is the pros. 
yond the value of the expenditure. And, unnecessarily pective increase in the value of property, in any part of 
spent as this seems to have been, has it been productive of| our country, at a given time to come, more than will be 
no good? Is the information spread abroad by our debates|its present price with legal interest? Money is in value 
no credit to which Congress is entitled? Or, is it seriously | what it was, though paper is not so plentiful. Itis fortu- 
believed, as gentlemen have impatiently declared, that our | nate that paper does not circulate to the same extent that 
great evil and cause of delay is the prevalence of debate. lit did twelve years since, by which an artificial value had 
Sir, much of our legislation is private, strictly so-—-much | been given to all kinds of produce and property; but 
‘local; both involvinga knowledge ofmany particulars which | though, by its withdrawal, we have been restored to a 
we should have, and can only acquire by patient listening, | wholesome condition, a painful reaction was produced, 
to enable us to vote understandingly. We have two things | from which the people of this nation are not yet relieved, 
to do: first, to convince ourselves that we are acting right, | far outweighing to them any additional value which the 
and, by telling our reasons, to convince our constituents | circumstances may seem to have given to money. Sir, 
that we have done so. And uninteresting as the greater|moncy is the same in value that it was then, and will al- 
number of speeches may be that are spoken here, they are ways, in commercial countries dealing extensively with 
instructive to the people. Cut off this source of-informa- others, be liable to be affected by causes which cannot be 
tion—close your doors against your reporters, or, what will 
be the same, pass every thing because your committees 
have recommended it, or reported a bill—reduce the rea- 
sons forall your measures to plain narrative, divested of 
all the charm, collision, and acuteness produced by debate, 
and half of the dignity of your Government: will have 
been sacrificed, and our responsibility be lost sight of, in 
a general indifference to our proceedings. It is this indul- 
gence of debate which tells the constituent of the real at- 
titude and weight, here, of his representative; and it isthe 
expectation, upon the part of the people, that it will be 
indulged and exhibited, which throws into the House so 
many possessing the talent. They know that our nation] A word, sir, upon the amendment of the honorable 
was spoken and written, as wellas fought, into existence; | gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Evererr.] Itis ob- 
and that, in many perilous periods. of our history, the sol-|Jectionable, because it will in effect produce the same 
dier’s arm was nerved, and his heart warmed, with ahero’s|limitation to the first session of Congress as the original 
patriotism, by the animation of the orator. But, sir, I]resolution; and, by a comparison of the time of meeting 
dismiss the subject, because, as yet, we are the only com-| which it proposes, with the ordinary periods, it will pro- 
plainers, and our constituents have not admonished us that|duce so little saving, either in time ar money, that it may 
Bai itan eyi. i j . i E be viewed only as a question of convenience whether 
ie vais a KA a en idei ation Upon which the | Congress shall commence its session m November or De- 
cated to arenak EA ii we cen urged, and which is cember. In my opinion, the present arrangement is more 
bers will be cee t 19, fe he compensation of mem-| suitable to our employments as a nation. ‘The inclement 

» even if the session shall be extended | weather of the North puts a stop to all agricultural field 


cally act upon each other. Things may be less in price, 
without money being more valuable to a community at 
large. Money is no more than an exchangeable medium 
for commerce, forced into use from its being a material 
more convenient than any other we have, as an index ` 
of value for other things; and the fluctuation in the quam 
tity of produce which portions of it will buy at different 
times, is neither a certain evidence of general prosperity 
or declension—a_ proof that it is more or less valuable to 
the laborer, nor any criterion for altering the allowance of 
such as are jn the public service. 
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work, and ‘drives. its inhabitants to _in-oor occupation. 
“The. professional -man retires to his-books, to prepare for 
spring and summer labors; and, in the South and ‘West, 
from our times of harvest, the. planter and farmer need 
the month of November to make arrangements for the 
transportation and sale of their produce. -Aft no.time can 
- we come tothe biisiness of the nation; so little burdened 
with cares of our own, ag that which’ has ‘been fixed ‘for 
the beginning of our sessions. ` CATE gehen ee 

A word more, sir, and I shall have, concluded:. -I know. 
there are gasitlemen here.with whom I am politically asso- 
ciated, who will vote for this resolution, because. they þe- 
lieve the nationalready oppressed: by too much legislation, 
and that, by limiting the séssion, there’ will be a greater 
probability of being rélieved from much, which.isintended 
to bear upon foreign commerce and.southern interests. I 
warn-those gentlemen to beware of doing an act which 
will permit our adversaricsto augment our grievances, and, 
at the same time, to take from. us the privilege of com- 
plaint, and of exposing their principles. Limit your, ses- 
sions, without abridging the subjects of your: jutisdiction, 
and the pressure of business.will give a plausible excuse 
for stopping debate. And, from his experience this ses- 
sion, does not the honorable gentleman [Mr.. McDurriz] 
know that it will be done? Sir, if my friends, dispirited 
by. frequent discomfiture, believe. no good can be done by 
entéring again the battle ground of their distinction, let 
them temember we need time’to undo’ some of what has 
been done; that it is by the discussion of our principles in 
this House, that they are to become triumphantand national. 


And let them be persuaded that they have recruits here 
from the people, ready to aid ii a renewal of the contro- 
versy, and who arc not willing to be cut off from sharing 


the honors of victory or defeat. 
Mr. SMYTH, of Virginia, next took the floor; but the 
hour having expired, the debate was arrested for the day. 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 


The House then went isto Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. Haysss in the chair, and 
resumed the consideration of a bill making an appropria- 
tion for the construction of the road ftom Buffalo, in New 
York, to New Orleans, in Louisiana, via Washington city: 

Mr. CRAWFORD rose, and remarked that the. bill now 
before the committee was one of very grave character, 
involving most important considerations of expediency, 


apart from the constitutional difficulty with which some 
gentlemen, avewing no disposition to do so, had, isvolan- 


tarily, he presumed, invested it. The power to construct 


voads and canals might once perhaps have admitted of 
great doubt, but [saul Mr. C.] 1 defer to the decision of 


more experienced and wiser men, whose opinions for the 
last five and twenty years, expressed. in legislative acts, 
have fixed the construction of the constitution too firmly 
to be now sbaken—upon a basis on which this body con- 
stantly acts. 
not, in some shape or other, recognise the principle. A 
few days ago we acted affirmatively ona bill providing 
for an*expenditure incurred by the removal of obstruc- 
tions from the channels of scveral rivers, and within five 
minutes have approved of one of similar character,- Put- 
fing aside this question as rem judicutum, :as onc passed 
upon, and so considered on almost every side, and not 
from the alarm which the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
P. P. Barnoun] was so kindly desirous of quieting, let 
us proceed. , A 

_ What is the duty ofa Government, or, rather, for what 
is any Government instituted? To promote the happiness 
of those who establish it, by the proper exercise of all the 
powers confided.. ‘fo develop the resources of a country, 
and of every part.of it, by holding out the inducements 
which facilities of transportation, furnish to increased in- 
dustry in exploring them, the experience of the world 

You, VIE —-89 


(removed, and we felt the buoyancy. and elasticity of youth: 


Not an appropriation bill passes, that does: 


has proved -tò be more. effectual. than: any-other. policy.” 
which can be devised. _ -A-nation ‘may flourish. in. every... 
stage of improvement from adventitious -causes---by. the: 
misfortunes of. others, or some Special.good fortane that 

may attend het own.condition. Such was.our- auspicious. 
situation, from the-fermation of the present consti 
uatil-cighteen-hundred and sixteen or seventeen: W. 
just emerged from ‘provincial inferiority-—the heavy b 
of. anwppressive. Government ‘had..been not long. befo 


the change of our internal. and relative political, positions.. 
and the adoption of our new. frame of Government, placed 
before us ai extended and delightful prospect; which.was 
not only enlivened and enriched in.all its most: beautiful 
tints, but over which was thrown every:charm that could 
gratify the beholder, by the situation of the Eastern world; 


whose food we-supplied, and whose trade we carried. But, 


sir, except under these favorable external circumstances, 
no nation ever did prosper, fo nation ever can prosper 
nor even then to the extent of which she is capable,.. that 
is not supplicd with the roads and means of transportation 
which a discreet and sober judgment. shall assign to her, 
condition. -Tt is in vain that your manufacturers exercise 
their ingenuity and industry; that your farmers, as respect- 
able and- honored as any portion of your community, make 
you and themselves intrinsically richer, by drawing from 
the earth, annually, wealth which did not before exist, and. 
that your merchants ‘establish themselves as purchasers 
of théir several commodities, if they cannot carry them to 
market, except at a sacrifice which blunts-enterprise. . : 

Not to open these avenues, is to bury the talent entrust- 
ed tous. For what hasa most indulgent and beneficent 
Providence spread before us, with the most liberal-hand, 
all the bounties of nature? Is it that we shall use themas 
they are furnished, or, by the exercise of the intelligencé 
that belongs to us, bring them into the most advantageous... 
and productive activity? ‘fo maintain the affirmative of: 
the first branch of the proposition, might accord with the 
opinions of the individual who opposed the making of:a 
canal, because God had: placed a river near. its contem: 
plated route, and hé thought it would be sinful to aid his 
works, Not so is my view. I would assist the industry 
and enterprise of the country, in its various branches.. 1 
would lend accommodation to its convenience, and I would, 
by every means in my power, place her in the best: atti- 
tude for defence, if hostilities should arise between her 
and other powers. 1 would not have a splendid Govern- 
ment, any more than the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. P. P. Barnovn] but I am in great, very great 
error, if that which is intended for the benefit of the peo- 
ple—which is designed exclusively for the advancement 
of their interest, and which is expected, by those who 
advocate this bill, to contribute largely to it, can make.a 
gorgeous Government. i had supposed there was more of 
utility than splendor in the scheme; that comfort, compe- 
tence, and ease would be found in greater abundance. in 
the country it traverses; but 1 never imagined, until the 
ingenious gentleman stated it, that the Government would 
be more imposing.. But, sir, if this be splendor, I favor 
it. Iwish to see the country, -from Buffalo to New Or- 
leans, gladdened by this chaniiel of communication, which 
shall. enrich the land that it. passes through~-diffusing 
pleasure and wealth, and inciting to the industrious pro- 
duction of that which can be advantageously disposed of. 
Even Virginia, .in- her four hundred miles that it coyers, 
will yet rejoice, I trust, that this bill has passed—not ona 
magnificent-scale, with triple rows of elms, in imitation.of 
the French minister, buton the moderate plan proposed 
by a very respectable committee of this House, through its 
honorable chairman, my colleague and friend, [Mr. Humr- 
uri] on a plan destined, '1 hope, to.be approved by the 
Congress of the United States. ° 2 : 

Tn advocating this. measure, I wish it distinctly under- 
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‘stood, ‘that the conceded. power should, in my judgment, 
be ‘confined to great, leading national. objects: that-it 
should not be exerted frequently, or on ordinary occasions, 
but’ on those’ only which would. seem to require a great 
common effort for a great common good. Such I régard the: 

_ present project to be. Is it expedient? I think so. The 
seat of the General Government is the heart of the body 
politic. _ From-it-must flow to every part of the country, 
in peace or in war, the regulations, laws, orderg, and 
instructions it was organized to furnish and give.” By a 

"speedy. diffusion of intelligence and information among 
the people of what the Government does or does not do, 
of the course öf policy it adopts or abandons, you can 
alone preserve attachment to it. ‘That every facility should 
be afforded for that purpose, is of vital and engrossing-in- 
terest. And here let me ask, sir, in the language of my 
friend and immediate colleague, [Mr. Ramsey] have you 
a single passage out of Washington provided by the Gene- 
ral Government? ‘ By what means are you’ to place the 
Citizens ofthis very extensive ‘empire. upon a footing of 
equality, so fully and effectually, as by the expeditious 
dissemination of information?. Can those on its remote 
borders form so- correct an opinion of the merits and 
demerits of their public agents, as those whose locality 
places them nearer, unless you transmit: to them the ma- 
terials of which alone opinion must be made up? I am 
acquainted with no arrangement by which those who ad- 
minister the public affairs can be brought so immediately 
under the view and observation of their constituents, either 
for approbation or for censure, as by the rapid diffusion 
of useful knowledge. This Government depends essen- 
tially, both for the most beneficial results and for durabili- 
ty, upon the intelligence and virtue of those who have 
the happiness to live under it. Give them the first, and 
the last will be strengthened; and both will be, to the 
noble structure we have reared, a foundation and support 

that must secure its perpetuity. 

To commence with the northern part of this road: 

‘What are its anticipated mail advantages? Very great. 
The travel from Washington to Buffalo, by way of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York, is about six hundred 
and seventy miles. On this route the mail can be carried 
between the extremes, when steamboats are in operation 

, ona part of it, in six days; at other times, seven days are 

occupied. Stage lines were established, some two or 
three years ago, from Harrisburg to the western part of 
New York, by which the distance on the shortest stage 
route was reduced to about three hundred and ninety 
miles, over which the mail is conveyed in seven days. If 
` a road were made from this ‘city to Buffalo, by the nearest 
practicable route, it could be transported between them 
in less than four days. (Postmaster General’s letter of 28th 
December, 1827.) What an immense saving of time! Will 
gentlemen tell me that it is no advantage to have the mail 
carried in half the time? Is not despatch the life of your 
post office? Here have we been; during the session, re- 
ceiving petitions from a very large number of our consti- 
tuents, larger, probably, by many to one, than those who 
have expressed their views on any other subject, request- 
ing usto stay, the mail only for one day, and that the most 
-holy one; and by our committee we turn a deaf ear to their 
entreaties, insisting that great inconvenience will result 
from the delay—that if we grant their request it will be 
felt throughout althe mail ramifications of our extended 
domain. For the sake of theargumentadmitit. How great, 
“then, must be the advantage we would have by gaining 
half the time; by the transmission of intelligence in four—— 
in less than four--instead of seven days! Will it not per- 
vade, sir, the most remote districts of our northern and 
northwestern borders? To-enlarge upon this topic appears 
to me to be unnecessary: i ae 
Qur attention is next drawn to the commercial consider- 
ations which bear upon this question. ‘The bed of the! 


A 
road must be carried, for the first one hundred to one 


hundred and twenty miles north and northwest of this 
city, through a country fertile and beautiful as the heart 
of man could desire; a region under the highest cultiva- 
tion, and studded with the homes of an industrious and 


happy population. It will afford them a channel of direet - 


communication with the capital. They will have a choice 
of markets, at which they can dispose of the products of 
their farms, that embrace all the varieties proper to the 
climate. It will cross, at various points, the several turn- 
pikes leading to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and will en- 
able many who choose to direct their course towards those 
cities, to do so with increased ease. Ini its more westérn 
course, it must likewise strike two, at least, of the Penn- 
sylvania canals, and will facilitate an approach to, or dė- 
parture from, them. Where the country through which it 
passes is not eminently fertile, it abounds in coal and iron, 


which will probably make the resources of Pennsylvania, . 


unfolded and. opened as they soon will be, greater than 
those of any of her sister States. i 

For military purposes, what are its advantages? Many 
and commanding. As has been wisely said by my very 
much respected colleague, [Mr. HrmrurLL] the strength 
of a country rests not so much in the number of its popu- 
lation, asin the facility with which masses of its defenders 
can be thrown together. This road will not only afford 
every advantage for sending the earliest instruction to your 
northern and northwestern frontiers, and enable you, 
if need be, to transport the munitions of war and provi- 
sions, at a small cost, to your army, but it will meet, at 
every turn, some line of communication from an Atlantic 
point, which shall be either endangered, or which ean 
furnish information of any enemy that may be on the sea- 
board. The roads and canals which irrigate and fertilize 
that whole section of country, do not run parallel with the 
proposed road, but will be crossed by it at as many centres 
as this famed city contains. If we had bad such a road 
during the late war, we should have saved more money, 
several times told, than the entire improvement from 
Buffalo to New Orleans will cost, if it shall be authorized. 
So much for the northern end. 

Are there sufficient reasons to justify the making of the 
road from Washington to New Orleans? It appears to 
me there are. Ft holds out to you great facilities and in- 
creased despatch in the conveyance of the mail. It was 
carried in December, 1827, (Postmaster General's letter} 
between the two cities in nineteen days, over twelve hun- 
dred and fifty-nine miles, along the metropolitan route— 
certain improvements in bridges, and the removal of ob- 
structions, it was thought, would enable the Government 
to transport it in seventeen days, and it was believeda 
good turnpike, on the shortest line, would put it in the 
power of the Postmaster General to carry it through in 
eleven days; add, if you please, three days for difference 
between the contemplated road and a turnpike, and you 
have a saving in time of at least three, perhaps five, days. 
ina commercial point of view, many advantages must re- 
sult from it. It traverses a country abundant to overflow- 
ing in every thing that can contribute to the comfort and 
enjoyment of life. The surplus products can be carried 
on it to those streams which it strikes at right angles, and 
down which they can be cheaply floated to the seaboard, 
or some intermediate mart. The great Cumberland valley 
and many parts of the southern country will yet be busy 
and happy in the establishment of manufactories, to and 
from which this road will afford facilities for carrying the 
raw material and the manufactured article. For war, it 
will enable you te convey your troops and their provisions, 
not along its whole distance, but, as the honorable gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brarr} remarked, on particu- 
lar portions of it, and on all parts of it at different times. 
Perhaps troops will never be marched from Buffalo to 
New Orleans, or the reverse, but they will be moved from 
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<. this matter ‘does not belong to my -parish;’? IT should 


 dividuality, and pursue his own interest, though willing to 
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man’s) scale, and’ taking thence. a part of his. gold;. had 
behaved unjustly, a more apt illustration of the: duty and 
the justice of the Government might -havé been: found; in i 
likening it to a father, whose sons, having’ been to-differ- - 
ent markets, severally. brought in their contributions to the 
common stock, which the old gentleman distributed. among 
‘the-objects of his bounty. and affection, (whose industry. 
had furnished the treasure, ) riot.in equal proportions, but 
according tothe wants and necessities of each. .Is not 
this the every.day course of parental duty. and affection? 
But the gentleman’s argumént, if admitted, - will not save 
him. T confess I have not ‘sufficient acumen to, perceive 
its force, but think it proves diréctly:the Peverse-of. that 
for which it was adduced: . The-road passes. over à sec- 
tion of country that has received little or no:part of the 
public favor. The sums—the vast sums that have flowed 
into. the public: coffers: since.the peace of eighteen: hun- 
dred and fifteen, amounting to upwards of three hundred 
millions of dollars, have been expended chiefly on the sed- 
board; and the-interior never will get any of the country’s 
treasure, if you do not allow them internal improvements. 
So much for, the gentleman’s equal distribution, or dig: 
tribution exactly proportioned to contribution! cag 

England, we are informed from the same respectabl 
source, is at this moment retrenching to the utmost, and 
‘deafening her King and ministry with applications forre- 
lief. from wretchedness. . Why that.country .was named, 
I know not, unless it was for the inference that her pre- 
sent condition. might be traced to her manufactories,: her 
roads and canals. If that was the purpose, I take leave 
to deny the justness of the conclusion. So far from her 
misery being attributed to her occupations and improve: 
ments, she must have long: since have sunk without them. 
they alone have sustained : her under a presstire that, has 
been borne until the world is amazed. Her national: debt, 
that great source of her pauperism and wretchédness,. has 
been magnifying for a very long timé, but was increased 
seven or cight fold, by the wars that arose: out. of the 
French revolution—conflicts that derived their sharpest 
acrimony from the alleged secret treaty supposed to. have f 
been signed at Pilnitz, by which the parties’ to it, were 
bound to impose the royal family upon France, and which 
attempt to interfere. with their, internal government, the 
French nation nobly and successfully resisted. “To this 
debt, thus incurred, is mainly to be ascribed her present 
unfortunate situation. i . He : 

But this measure, if successful, will have a tendency, 
say several gentlemen, to keep up a large revenue system. 
My sentiments on this subject are well known. I trust the 
present policy will be adhered to—that no repeal of ‘the 
laws imposing the tariff will take place, until a full and 
fair experiment has been made; which will result, Ldoubt 
not, in. establishing the wisdom of the course pursued for 
the last two years—repealed they shall not be, if my vote, 
and any little influence I may possess, fairly, exerted, can 
prevent it.. Immense interests have been staked on the 
faith. of the. Government, and ruin, utter ruin, would in- 
volve a large portion of the middle and eastern States, if 
this faith should be broken. Would honorable gentlemen 
themselves desire, if their wishés could effect it, the im- 
mediate repeal of all duties? : Would they not prostrate 
in one common desolation the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant, and, through them, avery great proportion of the - 
whole community? The duties will, therefore, last long 
enough, at all events, for this road. Why is it, if the ta- 
riff operates: unequally, if injustice is done to the South, 
that the opposition lam now combating comes from the 
complaining quarter? Here is some little atonement-— 
some little boon offered; but it is contemptuously reject- 
ed. We ask-what we may be allowed to scatter among 
the very people who, by their representativės, set forth 
as a grievance that money is.exacted from them, theiden- 
tical money so collected, or a part of it, and the permis- 


intermediate points to either, or to Washington. The 
proposed’ route is about equidistant. from. the: seaboard 
and the Mississippi; they will be auxiliary to each other, 
or, if gentlemen prefer it, I have. no objection that’ the 
road be considered ancillary to the river... Sao 

may be. asked why I favor the western route. And 
it may be thought, perhaps with some propriety, that, as 


not interfere. ‘Having, however, expressed.a preference, 
Twill say why. -It lies generally through a better:country 
-will require less bridging, not much more than half 
that either of the others demands—will not have more 
than two-thirds as much. ciuseway—-and, lastly, although 
it does not now, will, in. my opinion, vëry soon, and in all 
time thereafter, have a larger population. At present its 
white inhabitants exceed in number those of: the eastern 
line, with all its advantage of being dotted with towns and 
cities, which have given it the name of the metropolitan 
route. 7 j $ 

What are the objections to this bill? ` They are very 
numerous, but,.in my mind, not well founded. .The ho- 
norable gentleman from’ Virginia (Mr. P. P. BARBOUR] 
stated, ‘that although the General Government:was a great 
whole, each State, each individual, would feel his own in- 


do something for the public. I admit it, and hold it.to be 
a strong argument for appropriations, such as that con- 
templated by the measure under debate. It is, according 
to the most deliberate judgment I can form,-the solemn 
duty of statesmen, of gentlemen on. this. floor, to exert 
themselves to the uttermost, preserving their principles 
and a rigid regard to duty, to maintain and increase the 
harmony of the nation. Climate, diversity of habits and 

ursuits arising out of it, contrariety of interest and dif- 
erence of sentiment proceeding from these and other 
causes, open the chasm already too wide. > Let it be the 
pleasing duty of those who are now together, in the en- 
joyment of the public confidence, to repose upon the in- 
tegrity and purity of each other, and to make a common 
effort to smooth the asperities which grow out of our seve- 
ral conditions--to level the inequalities which must be 
met with on so wide, a surface. To contribute, in the 
smallest degree, to this, the most desirable of all political 
ends, would give me a-pleasure that no other public agen- 
cy of mine could possibly yield. {snot the bill: calculat- 
ed to aid this consummation? Let us have something in 
common, and not took with cold and heartless indifference 
upon this Government, as if we had no interest in it. If 
we cannot be bound by some cord of regard, let us at 
least see some evidence that we are connected. 

Again, we are informed by the same honorable gentle- 
man, rightly, I think, that the consumers pay the duties 
on imports; and that, as the money in the public treasury 
is raised cqually off the people, it should be equally dis- 
tributed, or rather that it should be distributed in the same 
proportion in which it was contributed. Sir, this looks 
well in theory, but it cannot be carried into practice. 
The Government was constituted for the common benefit, 
and to promote the interest of the whole. Some portions 
of the empire will require the expenditure of more money 
than others, and it will not answer to give one district 
more than it needs, because it contributed it, or another 
less, because it paid not so much as its necessities require. 
The harbor of one city may call for an immense expendi- 
ture—nature has made another perfect; very large fortifi- 
cations may be esteemed necessary at one position, asin the 
gentleman’s own State, at Old Point Comfort, or Fortress 
Monroe, and Castle Calhoun; but who complains of that? 
No one, that I am aware of; and no-one should. I think, 
therefore, instead of supposing that he and anothér per- 
son were weighing one hundred pounds of gold in sepa- 
rate scales, designing each to contribute equally, and that 
his partner, by putting hisfingers into his (the gentle- 


Buffalo and New Orleans Road. ° 


more unless we destroy out- 


General Government, in the District of Columbia, to the 
city of New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, whose duty 
itshall be, or a majority of them, to exammeé the ground, 
and lay out said road,” &c. It is provided in the second 
section *‘that the said toad shall be laid out four reds in 
width, and designated on each side by a distinguishable 
mark on a trée, or by the erection of a stake or mom- 
ment, sufficiently conspicuous, at-every quarter of a mile 
of the distance, where the road pursues a straight course, 
and on each side where an angle occurs in its course.” 


f whole masses of men, and-entire sections 
I-wonder if, by. possibility, there might not 
elisión on ‘the other side. “The gentleman ré- 


he delusion, 
f: count 


lo, in the State of New York, passing by the seat of the — 
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e 
s'me of the juryman who. differed with his fellows, 
nd, upon ‘being brought into court, said they were the 
öst obstinate cleven mem he had ever met with; he could 
-o ot bring them over'to his view of the case. ` Zi 
“He spedks’of the number of routes that have been sur- 
“veyed, which is argument against him, as it goes to prove 
ithe’ great anxiety of the public mind on the subject—the 
great interest that is taken in this road, which we have 
“heard represented “as. likely to be of no. utility if made; 
Y o think those who live near its projected course, and 

“ appppreéciaté. its value. ~ But the people are deluded—they 
are blinded. and ‘lost to reason, by the offer to spend 
their own money among them. Where, I would ‘ask, 
‘should it “be expended, if not among those who own it? 
_ Mit be a delusion, T fancy it will, unlike most other er- 
“Fors, abide’ with the- people, and continue to.close their 
-eyes to what gentlemen: are pleased to call their true in- 
“terest. When you finally select one line, it is said you 
‘offend all those who live upon the others, and this is press- 
dasa pood:reason for not moving further; does it not 

) ntlemen: that the remark, if of force, would 
an end toall improvement whatever? Of the many 
“sarveys made; or to be made, I would choose the best, and 

: ‘ould say they should be few. I would not, nor will I, 
6'for all the ‘projects on foot, or which have been re- 
ted to this House; nor do I think the public treasury 
ould be burdened with annual appropriations for’ sup- 
orting and-keeping” in repair any great channel of com- 
ee ication that “has been, or hereafter ‘may be, con- 
“structed... But this road must be turnpiked, say gentle- 
*mén; Tdo not know: what others intend, but Ido not look 

: ‘beyond the present bill, nor think of a turnpike. Lèst how- 
ever the estimate, mentioned by the honorable member 
“from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Pork] of twenty-one millions of 
‘dollars should alarm, I will say that I understand the road 
in Ohio, equal to any in the world, to be now constructing 
for between five and six thousand dollars per mile; and, 


taking this‘as.our datum, the whole distance from Buffalo |- 


to. New: Orleáns would not; even if turnpiked, cost nine 
‘millions’ The honorable gentleman speaks pleasantly of tap- 
“ping the treasury, if it be plethoric; admonishes us that it 
"18 Aà dangerous ‘operation, and that it requires a constilta- 
m of the seniors—not:the bachelors of ‘medicine, but 
MDs in politics. 
or, at least for the present; but what if the seniors-are 
timid, or ‘mayhap unskilled; or, with a rare exception or 
two, adhere to the old practice, rejecting modern improve- 
ents” e innovations of heedless and incautious men; 
sisting that no other guide shall be followed but lectures 
rd or. written, some: twenty, or thirty, or forty years 
?’ Under thesé circumstances, the office must be-assum- 
y those who may be-estiinated lightly; nothing else is 
for it; :they must usethe knife, or the patient will die. 
he last argument I shall notice, and it is one which all 
“the honorable gentlemen who have spoken against the: 
“bill haye urged," js, that they wish the public debt paid 

forc weembark in the project. . This bill; sir, interferes 
th its discharge; if it-did, I should be -the last man 


ons enacts ‘that the President-of the United States 
nd he-is-hereby, authorized ‘to appoint, by and with 


a 


section, to ‘*report to the President an estimate of the 
expenses of the said road, which, in their opinion, will 
be necessary for its formation, graduation, and final com- 
pletion, on the most approved plan, without the applica: 
tion of. stone or gravel, except where they shall be found 
indispensably necessary to its use; and if the same does 
not on an average exceed the sum of fifteen hundred dol- | 
lars, including necessary bridges and causeways, per mile, 
the President is hereby authorized to take prompt and 
effectual meastires to cause said road to be made through- 
out the whole distance.” f 


missioners, of surveying, laying out, and marking the 
road, and making a detailed report of their proceed 
cannot be taken in less than two, perhaps three years; and 
that during this period an expense will not be incurred 
that shall exceed ten thousand dollars per annum; and that 
afterwards, if the-contingency happens that shall make it 
the duty of the President to commence the construction 
of thé road, not more than four, or perhaps five hundred 
thousand dollars-will be required annualiy. 


exact amount, and the probable time of its extinguish- 
ment. 


- Deduct sum then appleable to its ex- 


Yam content to be regarded asa}: 


vocate-it: Whiat does ‘the bill provide? .. The first f~ 


vice and consent of-the Sehate, three disinterested | 
“eitizeris of the United States, ‘to-lay out a-road from Buffa-| 


The third section is as follows: ‘*’That the said commis. 


sionerg, after they have laid out the said road, shall pre- 
sentto the President an‘accurate plañ of the same, with 
its several courscs and distances in each State, aceompa- 
nied by a written report of their proceedings, describing 
the marks and monuments by which the road is designat- 
ed, and the face of the country through which it passes, | 
and the roads, or parts of roads, if any, in the course of 
the road so laid out by this act, which, in their opinion, 
shall need no'alteration,’ which said roads, or parts there- 
of, so finished, shall reman unaffected by this act.” 


It is made the duty of the.commissioners, by the fourth 


It is believed that the preparatory steps by the com- 


ings, 


Let us now ascertain the state of the public debt, its 


$48,565,406 50 


Debt on 1st January, 1830, 
2,913,924 39 


Interest to the Ist January, 1831, 


51,479,330 89 


tinction, according to the estimate 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, 11,500,600 00 


39,979,330 89 
2,398,739 85 


Interest to 1st January, 1832, 


42,378,090 74 


- Deduct sum then applicable to debt, 


12,60¢,000 00 


30,378,090 74 


by Secretary’s estimate,- 


From which deduct two years’ interest, 
: at three per centum, on thirteen 
millions two hundred and ninety-six 
thousand two hundred and forty- 
“nine dollars and forty-five cents, 
“(that sum having, in-above calcula- 
- Ton, been put at six per centum, i 
while it only carries three, ) 297,774 96 


en 


(Forward) 29,580,315 7 
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- 29,580,315 78. 
. “1,774,818 94 


‘Interest to Ist January, 1833, : 


sy Senos By f = -314,355,134 72 

` Deduct, according to Secretary’s esti- > Phe Neds 

"mate, ; - . 12,000,000. 00° 
= i ooa e 19,355,134 72 

‘Add for interest on sum, beyond-threé - 2 °° 
per cent. stock, (on which no inte- 

` pest should be charged for this year, 
it having been added at six per cent. 
for the year 1832 -to 1833, ) say.on 

`- six millions fifty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five dollars and 
twenty-seven. cents, to January, ©. 
1834, 


363,533 11 
oe, 19,718,667, 83 

Deduct as above, according to estimate, 12,000,000 00 
Leaving a balance of < 4,718,667 83 
of the public. debt on the first day. of January, 1834, at 


which time there will be in the treasury between three 


and four millions-of dollars, beyond all ineffective funds 
that are there, which may be placed at one million, about 
which sum they are; and the United: States will be unin- 
debted, except as above, owner of seven millions of United 


stand, wellat home.” Takefrom any. gentle i 
support, and will he haveinfluencein this House? . Vthink 
not: What-inducement can there. be .to- strengthen the- 
hands of the-General: Government?.None:that I can, per- 
ceive; and these seats changé occupants too often tovallow. 


even a corrupt man:to. hope ‘for any personal advantage 


from so.domg: . Each Government, Generál and State; 
canonly perform its fanctions within its designated sphere. 
There may they each long happily move, nourishing and. 
cherishing, and. fostering and securing, by their light and 
influence, the free institutions of our country! Lam, in- 
deed, with the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Pork] for the Union, and, as-its devoted friend, opposed 
to-all doctrines which-have the slightest tendency to. make 
the most deplorable of all events familiar to us." I cannot 
bring my mind.to adopt the idea that a State‘has a right 
to abrogate a law of this Government. Itis, an opinion. .. 
fraught with the worst consequences, and leading. to the 
most lamentable issue. Are not, Task gentlemen, our 
fortunes freighted in the seme vessel? The tempest which 
overwhelms one, will assuredly involve others; and, when 
this gallant barque shall be stranded, if stranded. it must 
be, he who will ‘have the fortune to seize.a plank, -by 
which he can reach the land, will find himself on a shore 
‘not worth inhabiting. : f a 

Mr. STANDIFER said, he hoped the committee would 
not think he was trespassing on its patience, whilst he at-. 
tempted, in:his own way, to give his views on the import- - 


States’ Bank stock; nor will the balance. be so great as Ij ant ape before the committee. ' But, sir. [said Mr.S] 
have made it, for all the debt (except the three per cent. [you will readily account for the embarrassment under 
stock) is supposed, for convenience sake, to be at six per | which I labor, when J inform you that I was raised to the 
cent. interest, when, in reality, twelve million seven hun-| plough, ata time, and under circumstances, which prevent- 
dred and three thousand ninety-eight dollars and sixty ed my getting any but the most limited education. My 
cents carry but five per cent, and thirteen million seven! embarrassment is increased; also, from the unfortunate 
hundred and sixty-six thousand seven hundred dollars and | difference of opinion which prevails in the delegation from ~ 
fourteen cents draw only four and one-half per cent. In-|my own State, with all of whom my intercourse has been 
deed, the debt may be regarded as fully discharged when | friendly. But, whatever may be the difficulties with which 
we shall have reached within seven millions of its apparent} I have to meet, [am determined, when I see a subject un- 


` amount; for to that extent it was incurred by subscription | der discussion which involves the best interests of my con- 


for United States’ Bank stock, which the Government still stituents, and the nation at large, to represent the views 


holds. . Not more than twenty thousand dollars can be 
wanted for surveys and laying out the road before the 
spring of 1832, nor perhaps more than thirty thousand 
dollars until 1833, for it- cannot be begun to be opened 


of that generous and enlightened people who sent Mme 
here, and with whom, when at home, every thing dear, to | 
me is to be found. I mean to-:give my full support to this , 
bill, and wish to allow my colleagues and all others the 


until it is all laid out, so that it. may be scen what the isame privilege of acting freely that I take myself, Iknow 
average cost will be; which, if it shall exceed fifteen hun-jthis is not the course of all the members of this House; 
dred dollars per mile, will prevent the President from pro-| but I hope may be allowed to say that my two worthy 


- its most efficient branch. 
_ political attachments? 


ceeding. This sum will not beggar the treasury. At 
either of the above times, the reduction of the debt will 


“be such, that the sum heretofore paid for interest will go 


a considerable way to bear the expenses of the road. And, 
in January, 1834, it will be paid off, with the exception of 
a fraction. Any thing to be apprehended. from the al- 
Jeged interference with the payment of the public debt is 
fanciful.’ ‘This bill, if it shall become a law, will not have 
that effect. 3 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessce [Mr. Porx] 
tells us that the State Governments were made for inter- 
nal and. municipal purposes, and the General Government 
for external purposes. Not so exactly. But I do ‘not re- 


colleagues, (Brarnand Isacxs) who spoke on the same side 
of this question with me, and myself, live inthe mountain 
region, where we breathe liberal air. We do not set our- 
selves up for little captains to lead others on; we aim at no 
such unenviable distinction. We are perfectly- willing 
that they should think and act for themselves, and we will 
leave it to the proper tribunal to decidé between us. ` 
Neither of us will hold up the constitution to shelter- our- 
selves fiom responsibility, and save us from the people at 
the ballot boxes. i n 

I will say for the worthy gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Barsovr] that he has, in opposing this bill, which is my 
favorite one, acted with his usual fairness and candor. He 


cur to this matter to quarrel with him about his division of |has argued upon the ground of expediency alone, and I 


powers, but to say, with the gentleman from: Virginia, 
[Mr. P. P. Barnour] that 1 would not take from this Go 
vernment one, even the smallest and most inconsiderable 
of its powers. Iwill add, for myself, 1 would not bestow 
upon it one jot of authority beyond what rightfully belongs 
to it. Butit does seem to me that the fashionable doc- 
trine of jealousy of the General Government, and thedanger 
suggested that it will swallow up State power, is chimeri- 
cal. Who compose this Government? We are ourselves 
Where are all our strongest 


give him credit for it: for who, that.would be thoughtsin- 
cere, could oppose this bill on constitutional grounds, 
when it is pretty well understood: here that two-thirds. of 
this House are satisfied of the existence of the power of 
Congress.to make internal improvements? I know that 
some of my colleagues -will bear me out in saying, that, 
on my way to Congress: in 1823, I expressed myself in 
favor of the system of internal improvements, and, after 
taking my seat, voted under the influence of that belief; 
and I tell my: worthy colleague (Mr. Porx].who last spoke, 


In the several States, and J honor that that opinion remains unchanged by any thing that l 


the sentiment. What sustains us here? The belief that we /heard from him in the course of his remarks. 


at in thtée points of view: military purposes, mail trans- 


portation, and. last, though not least, cómmercial. 


“Speaking of it as a military road, I must call in to-my 
aid plain éommon sense, as I ‘am. not. possessed of much 
book information... My view of the United States in its 
‘warlike preparations is, that it may be compared to the 


“encampment of an‘army in-an enemy’s country, when 


commanded by.a skilful general. That encampment is in 
ahollów square, keeping in the centre a portion of his 
best’troops, in order, if attacked on any side, to throw 
this:reserved force to the place of attack. Now, the Unit- 
ed States has frontiers around all the States except Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee: they are in the centre of this great 
‘encampment, and ready to be thrown to the defence of 
the line attacked. ‘Will you, then, refuse to give them a 


` road to go upon to fight, not for their own personal safe- 


ty; but that.of their country? They are.safe if you leave 
them to defend themselves, for their frontier and seaboard 
neighbors must be cut down to reach them: but they do 
not wait for danger to themselves--they volunteer, and 
bare their bosoms to the bayonet of the enemy for their 
exposed neighbors, and surely it must be important to make 
them good roads. 

The mouth of the Mississippi is very important, and 
may be said to be the key of the whole Western country. 
Suppose that a foreign foe should take possession of it, 
and lock up its mouth, it would strike at the interest of 
nine of our States.and one Territory. Mobile is still more 
indefensible than New Orlearis, and depends upon East 
Tennessee for succor. Georgia will have to look to heri 
own frontier, and will not be able to assist. It is, there- 
fore, all-important. to make this road, which runs three 
hundred miles through Tennessee, and crosses the Tom- 
bigbee, in Alabama, below the mouth of the Black War- 
rior river, where steamboats run, and troops and provi- 
sions could be carried on this road to that point, and then 
sent down to Mobile. Sir, the people of the lower country 


‘donot raise provisions to support an army——hardly for them- 


selves; for, like all others, they raise that from which they 
cin‘make most, and it so happens that that is cotton and 
‘sugar. East Tennessee, through which this road is to run, 
is the place from whence their supply must come, as well 
‘of provisions as men; and I have tilled the lands of that 
valley long enough to know, experimentally, that if you 
give us the channel upon which to send the provisions, we 
‘¢an raise them. 

‘This road, if made, passes through the country which 
was the scene of: suffering during the late war. Perhaps, 
from my participation in those times, 1 feel more on the 
subject than I otherwise would. I cannot, whatever others 
may do, forget the difficulties and troubles of that day, 
and much of it arose from the want of such a road as the 
bill now proposes to make. Isaw, on the line of this road, 
your sick aud diseased soldiers, who-were fighting for 
your country, wading through mud and water, whilst the 
measles and other diseases were fastened upon-them. On 

-our return from the Horse-shoe to Fort Williams, we had 
-to carry our sick and wounded, some on horseback, and 
‘others on. biers, by‘ their brother soldiers. From Fort 
Jackson to Fort Williams it fell to my lot to be onc of the 
officers of the rear guard; our duty was to keep the men 
before us, and leave none behind. From hunger, sickness, 


_ and fatigue, they kept falling back, until they far exceed- 


- have kept in. subjection men in their. condition. 


i 


ed the number of the guard; some had eat nothing. for 
four or five days, and they literally gave up. to die, and 
sought every oppoitunity to-dodge the guard and hide be- 
hind logs and brush, and risk the savages in preference to 
the fatigue of travel, under the prospect of starvation. I 
am confident in the opinion: that no man living, save the 
‘very distinguished general who had the command, could 
a N He wasl- 
kind and tender to them, ‘atid ‘treated them as a parent 
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This road is one of the first importance to the Govern-} would his children; he gave his own horses to the sick sol- 


diers, and took to the mud and water with the rést; but 
those who were inclined to be disobedient he forced int 
obedience. Who, sir, were these soldiers that endured ali 
this suffering? They were neither enlisted nor hired men; 
they were the respectable freemen of Tennessee, m 
from: my own district, who volunteered, and left their 
wives and children as widows and orphans, to defend the 
liberties of the country. But you starved them in way 
for the want of a road to. carry them provisions; you dis- 
eased them by subjecting them to trudge through mud, 
and wade waters, for the want of a road; and. now your 
country’s flag is floating in peace, and you are willing, if 
you reject this bill, to let them again endure the like afflic. 
tions. Let me tell you, this road is more needed than 
many of your other preparations for defence. 

It has been my happy lot to live among the mountain 
boys, as they are sometimes called. I have been with them 
in the field of battle in one war, and I can assure you, if’ 
the servants of the people will do their duty, and give to 
us roads so that we can travel to the points of danger, you 
never will again see the smoke of an enemy’s fire upon the 
walls of this capitol. The people to be benefited by this 
road are in a situation to ask little from the Government, 
but they ask you to prepare the means of defence before 
another war may overtake you, and they, for the want of 
them, be again exposed to suffer sickness and famine. 
The utility of this road for mail purposes does not seem 
very clear to some of its opponents. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Carson] says, that upon this road to 
Nashville we now have six mails a week, and on his but 
one, therefore there is no need for this road for mail pur. 
poses. Ifthe gentleman means that going and returning 
should each be counted, then we have six mails to that 
place; but, counting in the same way, I could make twice 
a week upon his route. The growing importance of all 
that new and advancing country, and its increase of popu- 
lation, renders it probable that the time is close at hand, 
when the necessity for a daily mail on that route will arise. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Banporr] admitted, 
as I thought all would, the importance of this road in that 
point of view. When the cost of mail transportation is 
now looked at upon that route, can it be possible that 
there is any one who would not agree to the benefits to 
flow from making this road as a mere post road, and the 
advantages to the citizens who live upon it? But I will now 
pass to the benefit which can be felt, and properly weigh- 
ed, by the farmers of our country. I mean that of aiding 
trade and intercourse. Take a view of this road and the 
country through which it passes: It falls into the valley of 
Virginia, west of the mountains, and traverses that valley 
until it intersects the ridges at the head of the Roanoke, 
thence to the head of Holston, through one of the best 
grazing countries in the Union, and passing through the 
whole extent of East Tennessee. For several hundred 
miles on that way the lands are rich, and present the most 
inviting prospects to the farmer and grazier, but unfortu. 
nately must depend upon land transportation for the means 
of interchange of their products with other more favored 
quarters. I said that I was a farmer, yes, a practical far- 
mer, and I know how to sympathize with that class. I 
know what it is to labor throughout the summer in the 
burning sun, and have on hand throughout the fall and 


winter the product of your labor, if not spoiling on your 


hand, lying uncalled for, for the want of outlets to mar- 
ket. The farmer is the class for whom your legislation 
should mainly provide; they till the earth and feed the 
country; yes, we who are now the great men of the na- 
tion, legislating’ in this splendid hall, were ‘sent here by 
them,.and they are now feeding us by the sweat of their 
brows. - They have been oppressed and borne down in the 
country from which I come, on account of the channel in 
which their money has heretofore been appropriated by 


` not the first dollar. - 4 
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this body: I do'not understand gentlemen when they talk 
about the revenue being raised in the great cities or sea- 
ports; my experience teaches me that: the. consumer pays 
this revenue, and my ‘constituents pay their proportion; 
and hew has it gone since the establishment of the Govern- 
merit? , Upon‘ tide water. Has’ any- thing gone.to the 
quarter through which this road is asked to be-made?. No, 

My colleague [Mr. Pork] ‘cautions us against this sys- 
tem of internal improvements, because it is unequal*and 
unjust. - I tell him that which has been pursued is the an- 
equal and unjust system; and this is the only one that our 
people, who live off. tide water, can ever expect to be be- 
nefited from. I tell my colleague that the farmers of 


Tennessee will inquire more strictly-into the correctness] ` 


of our votes, than our fine speeches; they will rise in their 


. majėsty, and put down those politicians who will not re- 


present their’ interests truly; and whilst he is giving cau.. 
tions, he must pardon me for taking the liberty of giving 
him mine, take care that he represents the class of which 
I have just spoken. ' : i 

I know that most of the people in the section of coun- 
try from whence I come, are aware of the importance to 
them of connecting, by canal or railroad, the watërs of 
the Tennessee with the Coosa, and in that manner gain an 
important outlet for: their. produce, and, in my opinion, 
that would be of more local benefit than this road; but, sir, 
the interest of the country requires that both should be 
done—make good roads, open your rivers; then-your far- 
mers will be stimulated to industry; all men need some- 
thing to stimulate them, even the members on this floor-— 
I do not mean, to try for places on this floor, that isalready 
sufficiently strong; I mean to do their duty when they get 
here. J confess that I have sometimes thought that some 
of the people’s servants forgot that they had masters; in- 
deed, I very much fear that the result of this vote will tend 
to confirm that belief. I have this measure much at heart. 
Sir, it comes home in its benefits to the poor and needy; 
the very day-laborer is to finda place to reap the reward 
of his industry: Iam, therefore, the more importunate. 
I never could see the reason why improvements could be 
constitutionally made on tide ‘water; and the moment you 
left it, the constitution was too narrow to cover such work. 
This seems to be the modern doctrine, and though it suits 
some learned and wise men, it will neither suit me nor the 
people I represent; and I think some other gentlemen of 
this House will find, also, that those who swing the mall 
and axe will not be so well pleased with speeches filled 
with constitutional law as common sense voting, bringing 
home to them benefits and blessings which they can feel 
and realize. I trast in God that they will rise, and force 
their Servants so to read the constitution as to include the 
neglected parts of this Union, for which we now ask this 
reasonable measure. 

Ihave not had much experience: in legislation, but I 
have been here long enough to know that tide water has 
been the spoiled child of this Government.. I see on your 
table, and on passage, bills to open mouths of rivers, build 
sea-walls, improve harbors, and various other things, to 
which I hear no man object; but when we from the other 
side of the ridge ask for something to be done to benefit 
the Union at large, and our constituents in particular, then 
the constitution adopted for the whole United States is too 
harrow to reach us, and some of our folk join in saying, if 
we stretch it from tide water it will tear, Indeed, it does 
seem to me that some gentlemen. think that constitution, 
commerce, and every thing stops with tide water. They 
might as well try to convince me that a goose, swimming 
in tide water, turns to a terrapin when it gets above, as 
that commerce ceases to be commerce when it 
a boat or wagon. Sir, 


common ploughboys. 
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with the Indian: tribes.” 


jthis floor, with which I have been. ‘edifie 


b is put into {six millions. 
) F \ __, Sit, this may be sound argument with | the claims of 
hair-splitting- politicians, but it would be laughed at by our {extension of t 


If the good people of Tennessee tion tam precluded from doing t 


(H. of R- 


cah. be:blinded ‘hy reasoning ‘which tends to license the ex- 


penditure of their moneys for all the ‘sea-coast :projects, 


‘and nothing for defensive means amongst them; Ishall con 


fess that my colleague [Mr. Porr] is. representing their 


wishes, though I never shall believe itto be theirintereésts: ` 


‘Thave but little ‘knowledge of the constitutional law,’ 


merce with foreign: nations, among the several States; and 
1 This means commerce carried 
on between different States, just like commerce. with fo- 


reign nations, and the same can be done for both, ‘unléss ; 


off the tide water to'regulate. ~.. 


the modern notion shall prevail, that there is no commerce. 
On the plan which I have adopted, the neglected: por- 


tions of our-country would be improved, and life and spirit, 


given to the husbandman. ` The farmer could find a ready 
market forthe products of his industry, life and energy 
would take the place of indolence and sloth; the farmer 
would then whistle after his plough, and the benefits would 
be felt throughout society; the cheerful wife, with. her 
prattling infants, the pride and ornament of our country, 
would join their husbands and fathers, and would- pro- 
nounce a blessing upon the politicians who were instru- 
mental in conferring this gaod. 7 

I have heard the sufferings and sorrows of our revolu- 
tionary. worthies pathetically described by gentlemen on 
y and. charmed; 
but, sir, when {ain about to. get the information..on that 
subject from the most impressive source, I will go to the 
actor himself. I have heard the tale of their sufferings 
from themselves; how they marked with their bloody feet 
the frozen earth, and endured all that could be imposed, 
upon them to purchase for us this Government, which is 
certainly the best upon the earth. 
us with their own blood; and shall we, like drones, misim- 
prove the means which have been put in our powerto bè» 
nefit ourselves and posterity? -Shall we skim the surface 
of this delightful country, and render it barren and waste? 
No, we would be unworthy of being called the descend- 
ants of ancestors so brave and. noble. Let us. put forth 
our hands and improve it, and give to its high-minded ‘in- 
habitants all the facilities in our power, by constructing 
for them roads and canals, and improving their rivers; then 
shall we merit the name of representatives of a free and: 
enlightened people. Pursuing this system, you would bind 
together the North and the South, and prevent jealousy 
and distrust, which is now but too apparent. ‘Then you 
would hear nothing said about States flying off from their 
sisters, and rebelling against the Union. All would be 
bound together in bonds of-harmony and peace; and when 
our posterity came into our places, they would have the 
pleasing reflection that they too had cause for holding: in, 
affectionate remembrance those who had. preserved, in 
health and vigor, their beloved country. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of Massachusetts, said, that, hav- 
ing given notice, some time since, that he would move an 
amendment of the bill now before the committee, so as to 
extend the road proposed from Buffalo to Lake Champlain, 
in Vermont, ‘and: thence to Boston, in. Massachusetts, he 
deemed it his duty to assign his reasons for supporting the 
bill, provided the amendment should be adopted. 

Without the amendment, [said Mr. R. ] this bill proposes 
the construction of a national road from Buffalo, in the 
State of New York, passing by the seat of Government, 
to New Orleans. 
fifteen hundred miles in length, and will pass through 
parts of nine States of this Union. The population of 
the States through which it is to pass, in 1820, was about 

It. was my intention to show, at this time, 
New York and of the Eastern States to an 
his road. ` But, sir, by the state of the ques- 
his, since there has been 


They enriched it for. 


According to the estimate, it will be . 


‘but I can understand plain: English, and the constitution 
reads thus: Congress shall have power ‘to. regulate comi: 


: ~ Buffalo and New Orleans Road. ` . 


: if permitted, take an opportunity, at some future time, to 


nit T propose. . : ` oo tt es i 
-The question, whether the power to construct the pro- 
posed road is delegated to Congress’ by the constitution, 
appears to be waived. Tunderstood the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. P. P. Barsovr] as distinctly abandoning 
. the ground of unconstitutionality as the ground of his ob- 
jections to the bill. ae aria : 
{Tlie gentleman states that he was misunderstood on this 
pomt] = 

Pod measure proposed by the bill I consider as of great 
` importance, as it will be one of a decisive character to set- 

tle the long contested question, whether this Government 
will persevere in the system of internal improvements, or 
whether it will abandon this system as inexpedient. The 
constitutionality and-policy of the system are subjects on 
which I have bestowed some inquiry, and some serious 
refiection. Others having.declined a discussion of the 
question of constitutionality, I will not trouble the com- 
mittee with my views of it. I will attempt to show that 
the measure proposed by the bill, if amended, is expedi- 
ent, because it will conduce to the general welfare of the 
country. y “ 

“The proposed national road is part of a system of inter- 
nal improvements. This system has been, for many years, 
going forward. It is now twenty-four years since this Go- 
vernment appropriated thirty thousand dollars for the con- 
struction of the Cumberland road. Itis twenty-four years 
since the Government appropriated twenty-eight thousand 
dollars for opening a road from the frontier of Georgia to 
New Orleans, and from the river Mississippi to the Ohio; 

‘and .from Nashville, in Tennessee, to Natchez, in the Mis- 
sissippi:Territory. ` It is twenty-one years since this Go- 
vernment appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars to ex- 
tend the canal of Carondelet, leading from Lake Pontchar- 
train to New Orleans. It is twelve years since this Go- 
vernment appropriated, for the construction of the Cum- 
berland road, above three hundred thousand dollars. By 
what authority, sir, have these appropriations been made? 

They were appropriations for neither military roads nor 

post roads, which come within what are called the spe- 

cified powers of the constitution. No, sir, if based on 
any power, they were based on the specified power dele- 
gated to Congress by the eighth section of the constitu- 
tion—the power ‘‘to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States.” 

And now, sir, after a series of legislative acts, commenced 

twenty-four years since, and an expenditure of nearly four- 
_ teen millions of dollars, applied without any regard to 
. principles of equal distribution among the several States 
and Territories, is this system to stop? The system can- 
not stop here without great injustice toa number of States 
in this Union. . . 

« By a report made to the Senate during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, by the Secretary of the Treasury, it ap- 
pears that, for purposes of education, and the construction 
of roads and canals within and leading to a number of 
States and Territories, from the adoption of the constitu- 
tion to the 24th December, 1828, the following appropria- 
tions have been made:. ; 


š 


To Maine, - = - - $9,500 

-To New York, - - - 4,156 

. To Tentiessec, . © - - - 254,000 
To Arkansas, - - - - 45,000 
To Michigan, - - - - 45,000 . 
To Florida,. - ene T aa - 83,417 
To Ohio, - - - - 2,527,404 
"To Hlinois, ` - -> `- - 1,725,959 = 
To Indiana, . . - - - > 1,513,161 

-< To Missouri, - - - - _ 1,462,471 
To Mississippi, - 2 ~- - ` 600,667 


; a motion to strike out the first section of the bill. I shall, |- 


‘State more directly and fully my reasons forthe amend-|’ 
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To Alabama, -- - - - 1,534,727. 
- To Louisiana, - - a = ` 1,166,361 | 
In addition to these appropriations, the : 
Government has been authorized to aid, by 
subscription, the following works: ` 
Delaware and:Chesapeake canal - 300,000. 
Ohio and Chesapeake do. - 10,600. . 
“Dismal Swamp do. - 150,000, 
Louisville and Portland do. - 90,000 


‘Cumberland road - - - 2,230,903... 
Western and Southwestern State roads i 


$13,838,886 


These appropriations have been in lands at the minimum 
price, in two and three per cent. funds and in money. No 
part of this sum, it appears, has been applied to Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, or Massa. 
chusetts. A number of other States, in December, 1828, 
had received no appropriations for similar purposes. The 
appropriations for Maine and New York are mere fractions, 

From what sources have the appropriations in money 
been derived? In 1828, the revenue accruing on the im- 
portation of goods in the States through which it is pro 
posed the national road shall be constructed, did not ex. 
ceed six millions of dollars: In the same year, the reve. 
nue accruing: on the importation of goods into ' New York 
and the New England States, amounted to about twenty- 
one millions of dollars. Admit that this amount of duties 
which is paid into the treasury is paid by the consumers, 
and according to this rule the people of New York and of 
the New England States pay a full proportion of it. Why 
should they not share an equal part in the public improve- 
ments constructed by the authority of the General Govern- 
ment! 

It is said that the people living in the Atlantic States 
have received their portion of the aid of Government, in 
appropriations for the erection of light-houses, and in im- 
proving their harbors. But there are facilities for com- 
merce, which vastly more than repay their cost by the re- 
venue they bring into the national treasury. Ifthe Atlan- 
tic States be charged with these improvements, then they 
ought to have more credit for the duties they collect. Sir, 
m setting up a claim to the extension of this road into the 
Eastern States, I have no direct interest, as I should have 
in case it was proposed to extend it through the district! 
represent. If extended to Boston, it will come within 
about ten miles of that district. If the proposed road even 
crossed a navigable river running through Plymouth dis- 
trict, I should consider it of no trifling value. Wherever 
great roads cross navigable waters, or where there is wa- 
ter power, there is a place of business. In those places 
hundreds and thousands of our industrious inhabitants are 
collected. There is a market for the produce of the far- 
mer. There is employment for the mechanic. There the 
value of the land rises rapidly. 

The national road proposed by this bill, if the amend- 
ment be adopted, will do something towards equalizing 
this system. It will extend some benefits of internal im- 
provement to the inhabitants of the interior of this coun- 
try, through an extent of nearly two thousand miles, be- 
sides the benefits it will extend by an increased activity of 
business and commerce, from the points on the numerous 
rivers this road will cross, to the great marts of trade and 
commerce along our whole coast, from North to South. 
This plan has in it something approaching nearer the prin- 
ciple of regard to the people of the Union, than any other 
that has appeared under the name of internal improvements. 

But this system has been opposed by some of the States, 
and by some of our statesmen, entitled to great respect. 
The constitutionality of the power of Congress to continue 
this system, I consider as virtually decided by the public 
voice; until the decision shall be reversed by a direct ap- 
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„Ishall not.abandon them. 


» duty. 
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peal, either to. the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or tothe people of the United “States. 


question. - 


oe ; : zr a A 
“On this great and long agitated question, the will of the 
majority of the people-of the United States, through their 


representatives, has been repeatedly and most decidedly 
expressed. The members of this House are not represent- 
atives of State sovereignties, but of thepeople of the Unit- 


. ed States.’ The will of the majority in this House: I con- 
siderin no other light than as the will of ‘the majority-of' 
If in any department of 


the people of the United States. 1 part 
this-Government, orin any sense, State sovereigntics are 


represented, it is in the Senate of the United States. This 


question of constitutional power, then, has been repeated- 
ly decided by majorities of the State sovereignties.. When 
the will of the majority has been fairly and fully-express- 
ed, I hold myself bound, as a supporter of the constitution, 
and by all the principles on which a republic or a demo- 
cratic form of government is predicated, to obey that will. 
Any other course would seem to me to lead-to anarchy, 
and to the most disastrous consequences. These, in my 


view, are principles essential to the safety and welfare of 


this republic. Whoever may embrace or abandon them, 


alienate me from them. - Even if my own judgment were 
against the proposed measure, as unconstitutional, when 


the voice of the constituted authorities of my country has 
often, and through a succession of years, declared an op- 
posite judgment, would it become me pertinaciously to op- 

? Obedience to that 
will, when expressed in constitutional forms, becomes a 
If, against the decisions of Congress, I persever- 
ingly oppose my own will or judgment as an inflexible ar- 
biter, do I not plainly indicate what I would do if I had 
power? In what should I differ from a despot? Can a 


pose that expression of the public will 


representative of the people, consistently with his duty, 


by his opposition’to a system of measures, preclude them 


from participating in the benefits of that system, to which, 
by the will of the majority, they are entitled? Surely, in 


such case, he stands opposed to their participation in the 
j I doubt whether the people will long be 
satisfied with a system that allows them no participation in 


general welfare. 


its benefits, 


Will this proposed road conduce to the general welfare? 
If any road or canal, or the removal of any obstructions to 
the navigation of our rivers, be conducive to the general 


welfare, it will not be denied that this road will be so. 


The fact has been adyerted to, and is too important to 


be forgotten, that Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and I believe all our Presidents with hardly an exception, 
have repeatedly and earnestly recommended to Congress 
the construction of roads and canals; or, incase their power 
was doubted, that measures should be adopted by Con- 
gress to procure an alteration of the constitution for that 
purpose. In this one point, all our Presidents, without 
exception, have agreed; that is, that a system of internal 
improvements would be highly beneficial to this country. 
If they had apprehended danger to individual States, or to 
the Union, from such a system, would they have recom. 
mended it? They evidently saw no dangerous tendency 
to consolidation. They saw no serious objection against 
confiding to the General Government the power to con- 
struct internal improvements. They concurred in opinion, 
on this point, with all the ablest and most approved writers 
on political economy. Malthus has thisremark, with par- 
ticular reference to England: ‘That if all the roads and 
canals of the country were broken up, and the means of 
distributing its produce. were essentially impeded, the 
whole value of ‘the produce would greatly fall. Upon 
the same principle, if the means of distributing the pro- 
duce of the country were still further facilitated, and if the 
Vor. VI.—90 
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I hołd: that it is 
net competent for either the constituted authorities, or 
the people of any individual State,- to-decide- upon ‘this; 


Opprobrious names. will not 


í adaptation of it-to the wants, i tastes; and. powers. ofthe 


consumers; were more complete than at present, there 
can be.no. doubt -that a great: increase'in'the- value of the. 
‘whole: produce would follow.” ‘This writer further-adds, 
that “before the introduction of -goad:toads and: canals 
in England, the prices of produce in many.country’ districts: 
were extremely low, compared with the same kind: 
duce in the London markets. -After the means of. 
tion. were facilitated, the price-of country. produce; : 
of some sorts. of:-London: produce which were. sent. into. 
the country-in exchange for it, rose, and rose in'a greater. 
degree than the country produce fell in the London mar- 
kets; and consequently the value: of the whole. produce,. 
or the supplies of London and the country together; was 
greatly increased; and while encouragement.was thus given 
tothe employment of a greater quantity of capital-by the: 
extension of demand, the temporary rise of profits, ọcca= 
sioned by the exténsion, would greatly contribute to, far- 
nish the additional.capital.”. Page 321. -> 
It-must be seen, at-a glance, that the natural effect. of 
sich improvements would be the enhancement of the 
value of produce, and of all other kinds.of property—an 
effect highly favorable to those classes engagedin callings 
of industry, or in trade and commerce, or to the class.in 
debt. Itis clearly ‘beyond dispute, that. the fall.of the 
nominal value of produce, of land, and all property in trade, 
must be ruinous to the holders.- Ina young” and enter- 
prising nation, this class.of citizens is of course numerous: 
A wise Government will not disregard the. interests: of a 
class so important to the welfare of the whole, whethei in 
peace or war.: Another writer on political economy, (Mr. ' 
Say,) than whom there is no better authority on these sub- 
jects, remarks thus: l oyi 
4‘ But although the public can scarcely be itself a suc- 
cessful producer, it can at any rate give a powerful sti- 
mulus to individual productive energy, by well planned,. 
well conducted, and well supported: public works, parti- 
cularly roads, canals, and harbors. Facility of communi- 
cation assists production, exactly in the. same way asthe 
machinery that multiplies manufactured products abridges. 
the labor of production. Jt isa means of furnishing the 
same product at less expense, which has exactly the same 
effect as raising a greater product with the same. expense. 
If we take into account the immense quantity of goods 
conveyed upon the roads ofa rich and populous: empire, < 
from the commonest vegetables. brought daily to market 
up to the rarest imported luxuries poured into its harbors 
from every part of the globe, and thence diffused by means ` 
of land carriage over the whole face of the territory, we 
shall readily perceive the inestimable economy of good roads 
in the charges of production. The saving in carriage 
amounts to the whole value the article-has derived gratui- 
tously from nature, if, without good roads, it could not be 
had at all.. Were it possible to transplant from the moun- 
tain to the plain the beautiful forests. that flourish and 
rot neglected upon the inaccessible. sides: of the- Alps 
and Pyrenees, the value of these forests would be an en- | 
tirely new creation of value to mankind, a clear gain-of 
revenue both to the landholder and the consumer also.” 
P. 207-8. > : 
The same author adds the following: we 
“Roads and canals are costly public works, even in 
countries where they are under judicious and economical 
management. Yet, probably, in-most cases, the benefits 
they afford to the community far exceed the -charges. 
Were we to calculate what would be the charge of car- 
riage upon all the articles and commodities that now pass 
along any road in the course of a year, if the road did not 
exist, and compare it with the utmost charge, under pre- 
sent circumstances, the whole difference that would ap- 
pear will be so much gain to the consumers of all those ar- 
ticles, and so much positive. and clear nett profit to the 
community.” Vol. ii, p. 229. : 


=< = 
-Bice the general peace in Europe, a large portion: of 
ié people of this country have been suffering under. hea- 
vy embarrassment, in consequence of having contracted. 
débts-when the nominal value ofall property wasat a high: 
rate? This embarrassment is the necessary efféct of the 
géneral depression- of the nominal value of property. It 
has borne most- severely on the inhabitants in the interior 
of óür country, who havea few facilities to obtain a mar- 
. ket for their produce to pay their debts; and of course they 
céase; ‘toa great extent, to be purchasers of the products 
ofthe industry and enterprise of others. Malthus lays 
déwii this sound proposition-—that ‘‘ whenever the pro- 
` dace of a country, estimated in the labor which it will com- 
mänd, falls in value, it is evident that with it the power 
and ‘will to.purchase the same quantity of labor must be 
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country, this meed belongs to them. Are we wiser than 
they were? Are we more patriotic? Do we better ui. 
derstand the policy of free government than they under- 
stood it?) There is no system of policy that the General 
Government can ever pursue, without giving offence to. 
some parts of the Union.. I would have the individual 
States retain and exercise every particle of their rightful 
power. But, sir, I maintain that allegiance to the Union 
is essential to the preservation of the liberties of all the in 
dividual States. Mr. Madison remarks on this principle 
of paramount power, which is distinctly asserted in the 
constitution of the United States, that if this had not been 
adopted, “the world would have seen, for the first time, a 
system of government founded on an inversion of the fun- 
damental principles of all government; it would have seen 


diminished; and the effect we demand for an increase of} the authority of the whole society every where subordi- 


produce must, for a time, be checked.” P. 32. , 

“Facilities for transportation, then, are facilities for pro- 
duction. What gives to the great State of New York, and 
toher city of that name, their pre-eminence in this Union? 
Sir; it is their enterprise by means of the facilities for trans- 

“portation they have created and extended——facilities for 
internal commerce. “Without. these, their external com- 
merce would rapidly decline. And, sir, I hope the en- 
lightened delegation from that State will not oppose the 
attempt of the General Government to do for the Union 
what she has so wisely and successfully done for herself. 
Much as she has done, the interior of that State would. be 
greatly improved by more good roads, and the value of her 
own canals would be augmented. But gentlemen seem to 
bealarmed at this proposed exercise of power by the Ge- 
neral Government, as tending to a consolidation of the 

sowers of the State Governments into one sovereignty. I 

ave not been able to discover this tendency. 

“But, sir, I have seen cause for the most solemn alarm at 
thé apprehension of an opposite tendency—a tendency to 
insubordination and disunion, with all their attendant hor- 
rors: The period is but just passed, when the evident 
wéakness of the bonds of this Union, and the want of na- 
tional sympathy and national character, filled the hearts of 

~the most devoted and intelligent friends of the Union with 
deep. consternation. Had the period of trial been pro- 
longed, no man.can calculate what might have been the 
consequences.. Now, sir, is the favorable time to strength- 
en the bonds of the Union, by interests that will identify 

_ üs as one people; that each'citizen in either extreme of 
this Union may feel that in each citizen in the opposite ex- 
treme he has a brother. Will the construction of a road 
encroach upon State sovereignties? Will they contend 
for the exclusive right to promote their own interests? 

~The power of the- General Government to ‘construct a 
road in any individual- State, I consider 
asupreme power, but as a concurrent po 
is no cause for alarm to State authorities. The power of 

` Congress to construct roads in an individual State, implies 
no denial of power to that State to construct roads. Much 
of the legislation of Congress, and of the several States, 
has-been concurrent legislation. The militia laws of the 
United States, and of the several States, are acts of con- 
current legislation. By concurrent legislation Y do not 
mean that the action of one party is necessary to the ac- 
tion of the other, as in the case of two branches of the 
same legislature. The power I speak of is, the power 
which either the General Government or a State- Govern- 
ment may exercise without encroaching upon the prope 
right of the other. Itis a power ‘that belongs noe ela. 
sively to either. If the distinguished statesmen whose 

< nameg have been mentioned, who have received the ho- 
mage of all hearts, had imagined that a system of internal 
improvements would lead to consolidation, or te an undue 
ascendency of the General over the State Governments 
they riever would have recommended that system.. : 
If any men ever lived for the cause of liberty and their 


nr rete 


nate to the authority of the parts; it would have seen a 
monster, in which the head was under the direction of the 
members.”—Fed. No. 44, p. 286. 

It must ever be painful to the friends of the Union: on 
such occasions as the construction of a road, the passage 
of a tariff act, or even of a law declaring war, to hear the 
language of revolt from any portion of the citizens., The 
following remarks by Mr. Madison in the forty-fifth num- 
ber of the Federalist, are too pertinent and monitory tobe 
omitted here: y 

«Ifthe Union, (he says) as has been shown, be essen- 
tial to the security of the people of America against fo- 
reign danger; if it be essential to their security against con- 
tentions and wars among the different States; if it be es- 
sential to guard them against the viclent and oppressive 
factions which embitter the blessings of liberty, and against 
those military éstablishments which must gradually poison 
its very fountain; if, in a word, the Union be essential to 
the happiness of the people of America, is it not prepos- 
terous to urge as an objection to a Government, without 
which the objects of the Union cannot be attained, that 
such a Government may derogate from the importance of 
the Governments of the individual States? 

*< Was, then, the American revolution effected, was the 
American confederacy formed, was the precious blood of 
thousands spilt, and the hard carned substance of millions 
lavished—not that the people of America should enjoy 
peace, liberty, and safety; but that the Governments of 
the individual States, that particular municipal establish- 
ments, might enjoy a certain extent of power, and be array- 
ed with certain dignities and attributes of sovereignty? We 
have heard of the impious doctrine in the old world, that 
the people were made for kings, not kings for the people. 
Isthe same doctrine to be revived in the new, in another. 
shape, that the solid happiness of the people is to be sa- 


as not necessarily | crificed to the views of political institutions of a different 
wer. Henoe there |form? It is too carly for 


politicians to presume on our for- 
getting that the public good, the real welfare of the peo: 
ple, is the supreme object to be pursued, and that no form 
of government whatever hasany other value than as it may 
be fitted for the attainment of this object. Were the 
plan of the convention (that formed our present constitt- 
tion) adverse to the public happiness, my voice would be, 
rejectthe plan. In like manner, as far as the sovereignty 
of the States cannot be reconciled to the happiness of the 
peeple, the voice of every good citizen must be, let the 
former be sacrificed to the latter.” 

The same counsels were repeated by the illustrious and 
venerated father of his country, in the parting blessing he 
pronounced on his retirement from the Presidency. 

‘In my opinion, sir, whatever may be said or done by 
political aspirants to the contrary, the people, and a large 
majority of them, too, will sustain the General Govern- 
ment in measures to strengthen the bonds of the Union. 
They have no pleasure in contemplating that either they 


‘Jor their children may be involved in strifes between State 


sovereignties, or in civil war from any cause. 
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“ From some quarters in this House, it'has been said that} 
the money to construct this road ought not to be taken from 
the treasury; that it would be better to repeal the tariff, to 
abolish the system of duties, and let the people keep their 
‘money ‘in their own pockets. By such a course; sit, the 
Union itself would soon be abandoned. ` Instead of the 
present burdens, each State, if she would have commerce, 

‘must maintain her own navy. If she would guard her 
rights, she must support her own armies. The great States 
would soon conquer the small States, and then would re- 
sult a consolidation of most fearful character, Would. it 
be'wise tö abolish the revenue system, and cut ‘off the re- 
sources that replenish the treasury? Soon would our navy 
be reduced, and our commerce every where would become 
the prey of freebooters. : War, or disgrace and ruin, must 
follow. Sir, if the duties be too high, let them be reduced, 
but let not the General Government be stripped of its si- 
news to save a little money in the pockets of the people. 

During Mr. Jefferson’s administration, in onc of his mes- 
sagés to Congress, he took into consideration the question 
of the expediency of abolishing a part of the revenue. 
He came to this conclusion, which I will give in his own 
words. Patriotism would certainly prefer the continu- 
ance of impost, and its application to the great purposes of 
public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other ob- 
jects of public improvement as it may be thought proper to 
add to the constitutional enumeration of federal powers.” 

In reviewing the history of this Government during 
nearly half the period of its existence, and the principles 
and measures which have been warmly advocated by the 
wisést and most, distinguished of ‘its founders, I come to 
the conclusion that the system of internal improvements is 
destined to go forward, and that fidelity to my constituents, 
and to «the general welfare,” demands my efforts, though 
humble, to equalize the benefits of it as nearly as practica- 
ble to all parts of the country. 

In this system I consider the people of the United States 
as having a more direct and important interest than in any 
other that can be devised, excepting that of education, 
which may carry its benefits to every family and every in- 
dividual 

Ts there any thing of imposing splendor in the plan of 
a free road, extending a ‘distance of two thousand miles 
through the interior of this country? From one end to 
the other, where now are fens, and caverns, and forests, 
will be a highway for the march of civilization, and of the 
prosperity of the people; an extended line of communica- 
tion to the eye of the patriot and the philanthropist, beau- 
tifully studded with flourishing villages and towns. To a 
vast number of our citizens it will hold up new encourage- 
ments and new means to throw off their almost hopeless 
embarrassments, new encouragements and means to sup- 
port schools and seminaries for the education of their youth, 
and in numerous ways to add to the general wealth and 
prosperity of our country. ‘ 

Does this proposed measure threaten to the country an 
oppressive burden? If it were so, I would not advocate 
it. This road may cost three, or even six millions of dol- 
lars. During a number of years past, after disbursing the 
ordinary expenses for the 
appropriations, a balance 
More than three millions of dollars, and amounting, in some 
instances, 
on several 


upon the Government. 
for the payment of military pensions must almost entirely 
cease. 

_ Sir, the revenue, amounting to twenty-six or twenty- 
eight millions of dollars, is drawn from the people of the 
interior as well as from the rest, For the improvement 
of that part of the country, leta few millions go back to 


reward their labor in the construction of the proposed 
road. It will not be lost tothe country nor to the Gov: r= 
ment. . The true capital of a country Consists notin mo- 


“Lofty and. pure, and meant for general good.” 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr Porr] is alarmed 


at the cost of this road. If the road be extended as pro- 
posed by the amendment. T intend to offer, according to 


the estimate of the committee who reported the bill, it will 


cost three millions.of dollars. The gentleman from Ten- 


nessee says seven millions. The truth may prove to be 
between the extremes: a ae 
In the treasury, on the first of January, 1830, was a ba- 
lance of six million six hundred and sixty-eight thousand. 
two hundred and eighty-six dollars, a surplus beyond. what 
the service of that year required: On-the 1st of January," 
1829, there was a surplus of five million nine hundred 
and seventy-two thousand four hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars not required for the service of that year. ` The esti- 
mated balance in the year 1830 falls somewhat below ‘five 
millions of dollars. This, I have no doubt, is a very safe 
calculation. The amount of the public debt redeemable’ 
is rapidly diminishing. The amount paid in 1828 was above 
twelve millions of dollars, Nearly the same amount: of 
public debt was paid in 1829. But the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows that the amount.of pub- 
lic debt redeemable is rapidly sinking. The amount re- 
eemable in 1830 is set ‘at eight million seventeen thousand 
six hundred and ninety-five dollars. The amount of pub- . 
lic debt to be paid, that is, to fulfil the engagements of the 


Government, , i 

For 1831, is estimated at ` -. - $7,705,960 
For 1832, at - - ~ - 8,413,479 
For 1833, at > ~ - - 3,313,247 
For 1834, at - - . §,720,948 


Thus the gradual diminution of the public debt, as re- 
deemable, would leave a sum sufficient to build, every 
year, a road such as this bill proposes. But those sums 
stated by the Secretary will not discharge the whole debt. 
The Secretary of the Treasury proposesthe sum of twelve 
millions to be paid annually. “This, he says, will complete 
“the payment of the whole public debt within the year 
1834, without applying the bank shares.” Why, then, 
this alarm at a proposition to construct aroad that will cost 
three, or even six, millions of dollars? 

Another objection. This road will be a subject of con- 
troversy. Will this be a good reason against the measure? 
Every measure requiring appropriations is contested: It 
will ever be so. In all parts of our country, in every town 
and district where there are roads, there are controversies. 
And, generally, where are the most controversies, there 
are the best roads. ee a i 

The opposition to this.bill has been powerful and inge- 
nious, but, to my mind, far from being convincing. I hope 
the bill, in an amended form, may pass-~that the road may 
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chatacter, equalizing and extending its benefits as fara 

practicable. . For the permanent benefit of so great a por- 
tion of the population. of the. United States, in my judg- 
“has ever been* better applied: In no instance have 
tent, received from the many millions psid by them and 
“expended, benefits so substantial as is proposed by this bill. 
{tis.on this ground, arid for reasons I have now offcred, I 
_ ‘support it.’ “I ask only that it may have a national charac- 


ter,,or at least that:it may have something of the propor- 


tions of a system adapted to the claims of the country. 
For.appropriations to carry forward internal improvements 
-in various parts of the Union, other than the eastern 
„States, I have uniformly voted since I have'had the honor 
of a scat here. For the part of the Union from which I 
come, I should. be false to my trust if I did not claima share 
jn. the benefits of this system. © If this claim be not allow- 
‘ed, L shall consider myself under no obligation.to vote for 
the bill, If it be allowed, I shall hold’ myself bound to 
vote for it. This course I have determined on for myself, 
as fair and consistent, and no more than just to my-con- 
stituents and to the eastern section of this. Union. 


Note by Mr. R. 


« Mr. P. P. Barzour has subjoined to his speech on the 
proposed national road, anote, containing some statements 
of the revenue derived from the New York canals, and of 
the balance against them in expenses. He shows that the 
interest on the original cost of the canals, and the expenses 
for superintendence, repairs, &c. in 1826, exceeded the 
‘amount of revenue accruing from them in the sum of fo 

hundred. and six thousand one hundred and forty-three 
‘and seven cents, Is it inferrible from this fact that 


State is annually transported to market? It may be confi- 
dently asserted that the facilities for obtaining a market 
actually increase to an almost incredible degree the pro- 
ducts ofa country. If the question rest on the principles 
of loss and gain, then the canals are profitable to the State. 
They give a spring to industry and enterprise, and greatly 
augment the power of production. This to any people is 
wealth, and the procuring cause of their prosperity and 
their happiness. ‘On what principle are county or State 
roads. constructed? Are they constructed for purposes of 
public revenue? Surely not. In towns or counties all the 
‘citizens are taxed for the purpose of making and repairing 
‘óne or more principal roads passing through them. The 
principal road does not go by every man’s dwelling; but 
all are taxed for roads, which some of. the citizens seldom 
‘on never pass. . By. a good road through the centre of a 
town or county, the value of every estate in that town or 
county:.is augmented. ` Yet itis impossible, in the nature 


. of things, that all the citizens in a town, county, or State, 
should derive equal advantages from the principal roads. 


To resist the construction. of roads. because the facilities 
afforded by them would be unequal, would be entirely 
preposterous. i Would the author of the note insist that 
Appropriations ought. not to be made except for purposes 
of -tevenue?. This doctrine would abolish, not only ‘our 
‘roads and canals, whether constructed by towns or Statés, 
‘but the whole system of public schools and colleges 


_ wherever they exist. They yield no revenue into the trea- 


sury;. but they yield that-which is infinitely more valuable 
to communities—intelligence, the blessings of civilization, 
the thousand varied delights of social intercourse. If the 


uly national, or, I would rather say, republican in its] 


ment there is no instance in which. the money of the trea- 


people of the interior.of this country, to an equal-ex- 


power to tax every passenger. 


value of the rightsand liberties enjoyed by the people ofa 
republic consists in every citizen’s keeping his doilars and 
cents in his own pocket, whilst those around him are illite- 
rate, idle, and denied the facilities for convenient. inter. 
course, a republic has no charms for my mind. The cha- 
acter of a people under its influence must sink into a state 
of imbecility and degradation. In many parts.of this coun. 
try, good roads cannot for a long time be. obtained, unless 
the General Government constructs them, or they are con. 
structed by what are called private corporations, with 
it is incumbent on the 
friends of liberty to consider well the probable conse. 
quences that may result from placing the great roads of 
this country under the control of such corporations.. The 
gentleman from Virginia might be pointed to a bridge 
corporation, that, on the ground of its pretended vested 
rights, to the subversion of the rights of the public, have 
wrung from a great and enterprising community a vast 
amount of their hard earnings. _ This was the necessary 
consequence of neglect on the part of the public authori- 
ty to make provision at the public expense for. facilities de. 
manded for the convenience of that community. ‘There 
is no portion of a community exposed to suffer more than 
the agricultural, by the want of facilities to transport their 
produce to market. Why is corn worth only from, twelve 
and a half to twenty-five cents per bushel in the interior 
of Virginia, and at the same moment worth from fifty to 
seventy-five cents per bushel in Boston? The want of fa- 
cilitics for transportation accounts for this difference. of 
from one hundred to five hundred per cent. This is an ib 
lustration which, with many others, puts to a severe test 
the notions of political ecqgnomy advanced by the very able 
and eloquent member from Virginia in his specch against 


the proposed national road. 


Mr. CROCKETT, of Tennessee, submitted an amend- 
ment, providing that the road should run from the city of 
Washington, in a direct route, to Memphis, on the Missis- 
sippi river, in the western district of Tennessee. 

In support of his amendment, Mr. CROCKETT said, he 
was truly sorry, under existing circumstances, to trouble 
the committee with any remarks upon the subject, espe- 
cially as a considerable portion of time had already been 
consumed by the Representatives from his State, no less 
than four gentlemen from Tennessee having addressed the 
committee, [ Messrs. BLAIR, Isacks, Pork, and STANDIFER] 
all of whom [said Mr. C.] are much better qualified to 
give light on this subject than myself. 

When [he continued} I consider the few opportunities 
which I have had to obtain infermation on this important 
topic, I shrink at the idea of addressing so intelhgent a 
body as this, upon matters relating to it. My lips would 
be sealed in silence, were I not fully convinced that there 
has been, in some instances, a partial and improper legis- 
lation resorted to during the present session. I was elected, 
from the western district of Tennessee, after declaring 
myself a friend to this measure; and I came here quite hot 
for the road—yes, the fever was upon me; but I confess | 
am getting quite cool on the subject of expending money 
for the gratification of certain gentlemen who happen to 
have different views from those 1 entertain. Let us ine 
quire where this money comes from. It will be found 
that even cur poor citizens have to contribute towards the 
supply.. Ihave not forgotten how I first found my way to 
this House; I pledged myself to the good people who sent 
me here, that I would oppose certain tariff measures, and 
strive to remove the duties upon salt, sugar, coffee, and 
other articles, which the poor, as well as the rich, are, 
from necessity compelled to consume. ‘The duties on 
these articles are felt to be oppressive by my fellow-citi- 
zens; and, as long as I can raise my voice, I will oppose 
the odious system Which sanctions them. : 

Those who ‘sustain the Government, and furnish the 
means, have, by the illiberality of their servants, been 
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kept in ignorance of the true cause of some of their suf 


ferings. - These. servants, after, the -people-entrust them’ 


with their confidence, too often forget the interest of their 
employers, and are led away by some designing gefitlemen, 
who, to. gratify some wild notion, are almost willing to- €n- 
_ slave the poorer člass at least. Iam one of those. who are 

called self-taught men; by the kindness of my neighbors, 
and:-somé exertion of my own, I have been raised from, 
obscurity without an education. Iam therefore compelled 


to address the committee. in the language of a farmer, 
I do not mean‘to op- 


which, Lhope, will be understood: I I 
pose internal improvements-—-my votes on that subject will 
show.that I am an internal improvement. man, though I 
cannot go, as the. Kentuckian says, ‘the. whole hog.” 
Lwilkonly go as far as the situation of the country. will 
admit, so far as not to oppress. Iwill not say that I will 
vote‘against the bill under all.circumstances, yet, at this 
moment, I consider ita wild notion to carry the road to 
the extent contemplated, from- Buffalo to this. city, and 
from this to New Orleatis. Adopt my amendment, and you 
will shorten the distance five hundred miles, which will save, 
in the outset, upwards of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the country. - Is not this worthy the con- 
sideration of the committee? Besides, it would, ina mea: 
sure, be useless to open the road as contemplated by the 
bill. Lrecollect there was a road opened by. the army, 
from the lower end of the Muscle shoals, on. the-Tennes- 
see river, to, Lake Pontchartrain, and thence to New 


Orleans, and now it is grown up, except about. one hun- 
dred. and twenty miles, so that it is impassable; this is 
according to information I have received from gentlemen 


who are acquainted with the road. 


From East Tennessee to New Orleans it must be up- 


wards of cight hundred miles; from that place to Mem- 
phis, I mean from where the road would pass, between 
two and three hundred. Tam well acquainted with the 
local situation of East Tennessee, and do not doubt that it 
would be of great use to make a good road from Memphis 
to this city. The contemplated road is to commence at 
Buffalo, come to this city, and go thence to New Orleans, 
But suppose we should say it were best to begin at 
Memphis, and come to this place? Will this be opposed? 
Will the rule not work both ways? If not, it is abad con- 
cern, 
have become so kind to us. 


the West. 


ern people; and when we are hooked over- the barb, we 
will have to yìcld. Their policy reminds me of a certain 
man in the State of Ohio, who, having caught a. racoon, 
placed it in a bag, and, as he was on his way home, be met 
aneighbor, who was anxious to know what he had in his 
bag. He was told to put his hand in and feel, and in doing 
so he was bit through the fingers; he then-asked what it 
was, and was told that it was only a bite. I fear that our 


good eastern friends have a hook and a bite for us; and, if 


we are once fastened, it will close the concern... We may 
then despair of paying the national debt; we may bid farewell 
to all other internal improvements; and, finally, . we may 
bid farewell to all hopes of ever reducing duties on any 
thing. This is honestly my opinion; and again I say, I 
cannot cousent to “go the whole hog.” But I will go as 
far as Memphis. There ict this great read strike the Mis- 
Sissippi, where the steamboats are passing every hour-in 
the day.and night; where you can board a steamboat, and, 
m seven or eight days, go to New Orleans and back; 
where there is no obstruction at any time of the year. I 
would thank any man to show this committee “the use 
of a road which will ran parallel with the Mississippi for 
five or six hundred miles. Will any manssay that the road 
would be preferred to the river either for transportation 
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at Memphis; and if the-road should: so-terminate,: Cw 
be on the-direct route from this city to the province of.. 
‘Texas, which I hope-will one day belong .to. the United 


of the -committee. the, e 
gréat expenditure, let:us-endeavór to doit with a view to 


Tam astonished that certain of our eastern friends 
They are quite willing to aid 
in distributing a portion of the national funds among us of 
This was not so once. And, j£ I am not de- 
ceived, their present kindness is merely a bait to cover the 
hook which is intended to haul in the western and south- 


or travelling? No, sit. Thén, is not your project useless, 


and will it not prove an improper expenditure of. the pub- 
lic funds to attempt- to carry the ‘road: beyond. Memphis? 
New Orleans has local advantages which. nothing -can take 


from her; it cannot injure her to have the road: 


States, and that at no great distance of. time. o o 
+ These considerations, I think, are entitled to the noti 
If we must burden the people by:a 


the general ‘good. of the country. As to thè. defence’ of 


the: country, every man must know that the valley of 
the Mississippi can produce a sufficient number of troops 
to. meet. any enemy who may have the audacity or vani- 
tyto attack our western. frontiers or New “Orleans-~ 
that noted battle ground, where,.a.few yéars since, 
we made the most powerful enemy on earth tremble; 
where -the proud. troops,of England, headed by their 
haughty Lord Packenham, so soon became tired.of our 
present.Chief Magistrate and his -brave little band... We 
are at present much stronger than during the last war; and 
if we desire to transport an army to New Orleans, or any 
thing else, nature has furnished us with the best road. in 
the world, the importance of which we have once. expe- 


rienced... Should it-ever happen that your brave soldiers, 
who fought so gallantly at: Bladensburg, should be called 
on to render us assistance, I should be in favor oftheir 
taking a water passage at Memphis; a -riđe on the water, 
and a pleasant nap or two; might recruit their strength, 
and sustain their natural bravery. -I do not anticipate. that 
those heroes will ever be called on to protect us; if there 
is a call, it will be on the other side; and it is now to'be 
regretted that you had not been aided here by a few Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee boys, in your brave exertions to pre» 
vent the disgraceful burning of the capitol. ` ice 

In thef district which I represent, there are eighteen 
counties, in the whole of which there is not a spot of 
ground twenty-five miles from a navigable. stream; and, 
for.my part, I would much rather see the public money’ 
expended in clearing out those rivers, than ini opening 
roads. -By the bill, fifteen hundred dollars per mile-is. to 
be expended. . This, I fear, would be but an entering 
wedge. But we will suppose the road to be fifteen -hun- 
dred miles in length; at this rate it would cost two million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars.: But I believe the- 
distance to be farther than gentlemen have calculated, and 
the expense will be greater. 

There is another objection to carrying the road to the 
extent contemplated by the bill. I think many gentlemen 
have a very erroneous idea about the nature of the coun- 
try through which they mean to make the road; they, per- 
haps, do not know that a considerable portion of it will 
pass through a low, flat, and marshy country, entirely des- 
titute of rock, gravel, or stone., These low. grounds are, 
in many instances, a perfect swamp; and I cannot be cón- 
vinced, by any gentleman, that a:mud road can be ofany , 
use after it is made. Gentlemen are much mistaken if 
they think the country bordering on the Mississippi to.be 
like this. My opinion is, that if you were to have the road 
thrown up as contemplated by the bill, it would be im- 
passable the whole of the winter season; neither wagons 
nor horses could travel on it during the time when it would 
be most wanted. If an attack is made on New Orleans, it 
will be in the winter, because troops, on account of liabili- 
ty to sickness, will not be taken there during the summer; 
and in the winter your road would be of no use. "The Mis- 
sissippi gives to New Orleans the advantage over any other 
point on the continent, so far as regards the facility with 
which she can be furnished with a force and the materials 
of war. Ata few days’ notice, a sufficient force can be 
collected at that place, to contend with any foe; but I do 
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scruples as to the rightful power of Congress—having 

at point. - oe Bo EEO. always voted for internal improvements—and 1 will eyen 
“Lam reminded that I have, in several.of my speechesto| support this bill if you will adopt my amendment, and cay. 
constituents, given it as my-opinion that General Jack- | ry the road direct to Memphis. By this, Memphis would 


péct that we shall ever ‘again be called on to defend 


3 ę 


. sident who has preceded‘him. : please 
_ him effect what Ihave anticipated; and 1 think it would 


$6n would diminish'the national debt faster than any Pre- 
` I- would be pleased to see’ 


be ‘equally pleasing-to the country at large. We boast of 
our freedom; let is‘also place ourselves in a state in which 
Wwe can boast of our unembarrassed situation. I am one 
‘those who feel willing to. give the present administra- 
tioi a fair opportunity to pay all the public debts, if pos- 
‘sible; ‘during its existence. “I wish-not to embarrass it by 
ereating large public expenditures—let it: have a chance 
to-do its best. I heard afew days since on this floor, that 
we were about to bankrupt the nation by bestowing a por- 
tion of the public funds: upon the remaining few of that 
glorious band of revolutionary worthies, whose blood and 
toil:‘haye purchased for us our boasted liberties; who have 


been knocking at the door of Congress so long, that but 


a meagre group remain—the nest having tottered to their 
graves. If we wait a little longer, the few left wili also 
be out of the reach of our slow charity. Yet gentlemen 
‘will talk of bankrupting the nation, when these aged he- 


soon become an important point; and certainly the othep 
route can be of no essential benefit to New Orleans, that I 
can discover. ioe 

I have endeavored to be candid in giving my views on 
the subject: I thought it right to give a fair statement of 
facts. Gentlemen may now think that I am. pledged ta 
vote against the bill, but I wish not to be misunderstood, 
I repeat, that I will vote for the bill with my amendment, 
And if you will take into consideration the fact, that the 
Legislature of Tennessee have directed their Senators and 
Representatives here, to ask the Government to subscribe 
half'a million of dollars to make a turnpike road from the 
Virginia line to Memphis, and that the road contemplated 
in the bill, if carried to Memphis, will supersede the one 
which the Tennessee Legislature has in view, I think you 
will see the importance of the amendment, which, if adopt- 
ed, will secure my support of the bill; but no considera: 
tion will induce me to vote for the southern route. 

With these views I will submit the question to the com- 
mittee, to whom I return my thanks for their politefat. 


roes, who gained our. independence, extend their hands;}tention. 


and still find excuses for large expenditures, the expedien- 


Mr. CHILTON gave his reasons against the measure, 


ey of which is doubtful. My vote will always be given for although friendly to the system of internal improvement, 


the aid of our revolutionary heroes, in preference to your 
Buffalo road, or any other road. 
‘To. be. honest, I must lay this:matter before the people 


The debate was continued by Messrs. COKE, CAR- 
SON, CRAIG, of Virginia, SPEIGHT, PETTIS, and 
BARRINGER; but, before a vote was taken on the final 


in a plain manner. ‘I-must say that there is but one reason | question, 


by which I could justify myself for voting for the bill. it 
is this: I discover a determination to squander the public 
funds in some way;:and, therefore, I should strive to 
“come in for snacks.” There is a bill on your table 


The committee rose, and reported progress. 
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during this ‘session, to reduce duties, and all to no effect. first session of Congress shall continue for a longer period 
If, then, high duties are to be kept up, should I not try to [than ‘one hundred and twenty days, the pay of the mem 


bers shall be reduced to two dollars per day from and 
after the termination of the said one hundred and twenty 
and that whenever the second session of Congress 
shall continue for a longer period than ninety days, the 
pay of the members ‘shall be reduced to two dollars per 
day from and after the termination of the said ninety days.” 

The question being on the motion of Mr. EVERETT 
to amend, by striking out the whole resolution after the 
word Resolved, and inserting the following words: : 


“That provision ought to be made, by law, that the. 


first session of Congress shall be limited to the 15th day 
of April; and that the second session of Congress shall 
commence on the first Monday of November, except when 


anxious to encourage manufactures of all kinds at any | otherwise provided by law.” 


position to the resolution. 


“Mr. SMYTH, of Virginia, spoke at some length, in op- 


tleman from South Carolina, who had introduced the reso- 


lution, seemed to him to be the application of a forfeiture 
of the pay of members for the purpose of curtailing the 


to the effect which would result from its adoption. 
believed its effect would be to leave the business of legis- 
lation, or throw it into the hands of less competent incum- 
bents.. It went upon the hypothesis that one hundred 
days were sufficient for the transaction of the public busi- 
ness. To this he could not agree; its admission would be to 
pass condemnation upon their predecessors. The last five 


what alarmed. - f 

_ T came here as much authorized to vote for this measure 
as any man in Congress: T had expressed-my willingness 
to support the measure to all my. constituents; büt its ex- 
pediency, at this time, I must confess, appears to me ex- 
tremely doubtful. I dò:-not hesitate at all on account of 
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. be none but the aristocracy left to do the business of legis- 


~ 


sessions of Congress haq averaged one hundred and sixty 
seven days;and all experience proved that one hundred and 
severity days, per session, were necessary. Tt should þe 
considered: that the business of Congress was continually- 
increasing, on account of the great national: questions 
arising before them--the pension system, theinternalim- 
provement system, &e. eee ee Fy a 

Mr. S. said, be ‘did net believe: it was the. wish of the 
people that their representatives should legislate for them 
without pay after they have been. in session one hundred 
and twenty days, should they find it necessary’to remain 
longer. . He also contended that, should this proposition 
be adopted, the members in ordinary circumstances, who 
represented the true interests of the people, would be com- 
pelléd,.in justice to their own interest, to go home as soon 
as their pay was reduced; and there would consequently 


lation. He held it bad policy to render the representatives 
of the people at all dependant by a curtailment of their 
pay. It drove them to seek reliefin Executive patronage; 
and he could refer to hundreds who had gone. into post 
offices, Indian agencies,’ &c.; and he deemed this an evi- 
dence that they were insufficiently provided for. > Mr. S. 
said, if the pay of other officers of Government were re- 
duéed in the same ratio, he would consent to reduce the 
pay of members to six dollars a day; but not otherwise. 

Mr. S. then went into an examination of the business 
which has been done this session, in comparison with that 
transacted during former sessions. : He concluded by re- 
marking that he believed the only remedy for the evil com- 
plained. of, was to be found in short speeches and long 
days’ sessions; and he moved an amendment to the amend- 
ment, providing that, during the remainder of the session, 
a motion to adjourn should not be in order until half past 
four o’clock, 

This proposition, involving an amendment of the rules 
of the House, and consequently requiring to be laid one day 
on the table, was decided by the Speaker not to be in order. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said, he had hoped that, when this 
subject was first brought forward by the géntlemain from 
South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrrz] it would have met with 
little or no objection. He thought the evil complained of 
was one obviously plain to the view of any person; and, 
he would venture to say, if gentleman in this House were 
disposed toshut them up, and refuse to apply the remedy, 
the people of the country would not long submit to the 
impositions that were practised on them. Mr. S. said, he 
had scarcely heard a single gentleman open his mouth in 
this debate, who had not conceded the point that much 
time was unnecessarily consumed herein legislation. Yet, 
when a remedy is proposed, there is such an apparent 
Sensitiveness manifested, as almost to preclude the possibi- 
lity of even acting on the subject, much more of effectin 
any thing like a remedy. Sir, the further this debate has 
progressed, the more I have been convinced there is not 
the least shadow of hope of effecting any thing like re- 
trenchment in this House. We hear itresounded from all 
sides, that the effect of this resolution: will be to cast an 
imputation on Our own conduct. Thatit is impliedly say- 
ing, we do not render an equivalent for the time we con- 
sume here in legislation, Sir, I care not what the impu- 
tation might be, I am convinced something ought to be 
done to stop the progress of an evil which, in its tendency, 
threatens evils of no ordinary magnitude. $ 

He would repeat again, that he cared not what might 
be the effect it might have on public opinion; he asserted 
much unnecessary time was consumed here. Our sessions 
are too long;and, sir, without intending to cast imputation 
on the character of any gentleman, my own opinion is, if 
our wages were curtailed, it would shorten the sessions. 
Sir, do you confine Congress within its legitimate sphere, 
and three months in-each year is more than sufficient for 
the legislation of this country, Pass a law commensurate 
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expired. Considerable pains [said Mr. -S.] has’ b 
by: the gentlemen opposed to this resolution,” i 
that the. present session will.not exceed those heretofore; - ~~ 
onaccount of time and expense.” We have been told that ` 

every long-session has lasted five months; and, as a mattet 
of ‘course, this must do so too: This, sir, is the very rea- 
son why Iam for the new order of things... Sir, “old 
things are to be done away, and all things.are to become 
new.” These are the hallowed days of “retrenchmentand 
reform;” and, for the very reasons which gentlemen'oppose 
the resolution, he would support it. 
at our -hands a correction of all those abuses which have 
crept into the Government; and lie could assure the House, 
that there was none which they were more disposed to 
work at, than the one now complained of. Sit, if this 
abuse of trust—this. profligate waste of public money, has 
existed coeval with the formation of this Government, it 
is high time the evil was arrested; ‘now is the accepted 
time; and day of salvation.” : : 
the laborer should be made to render an equivalent for his 
hire. 
gress who had-preceded him, but he would say, if he were. 
to judge of the past by.the present, abuses had existed: We 


githis, there is' an old adage, which said, 


[H. of RE 


with this resolution; let.it become the law’ of theland that : 


the first. session ‘of-each” Congress shall-be limited to-four 
months, and beyond which the-pay of members sliall riot 
exceed two dollars per day;-and, sir, my impression is, therë 


would not be many days constimed after the four months 
i taken. 


The people expect 


It is high time, indeed, that 


He did not mean to impugn the members of Con: 


sir, commenced -our session‘on the 7th day of December; 
almost four months have elapsed, and what have we done? 
If there is a bill which has been passed of a public nature, | 
save a few appropriations, they have escaped. my mé- 
mory. And, sir, how many private ones have we passed?. 
Some forty or fifty; and here, sir, is our indefatigable ex- 
ertion which gentlemen boast of. Sir, I will state oné 
fact which, in my opinion, carries condemnation with it,* 
During the first month, and until after the Christmas holi- 
days, we met at twelve, ahd adjourned between two and 
three o’clock, and, every week, adjourn over from Thurs- 
day till Monday. Two months, sir, of the first of this 
session were spent without doing: any thing but undergoing 
the mere formalities of meeting and adjourning. ‘These 
are some of the evils which the gentleman, from ‘South 
Carolina proposes to remedy. And yet we are gravely 
told by gentlemen, that to pass this resolution would 
imply censure on our.own conduct. Sir, for one, Iam 
willing to risk it. If public servants fail to do their mas- 
ter’s will, they deserve punishment. He wondefed that 
gentlemen, in the scope of their extraordinary imagina- 
tions, had not thought. of another censure, the fatal and 
pernicious consequences of which, in his opinion, were as 
much to be dreaded as the one before mentioned. Tt is 
‘touch a galled 
horse, ‘and he will. finch.” Now, sir, {said he]. what will 
be the imaginations of our constituents, when they come 
to hear that there is so much sensitiveness exercised about 
reducing the pay of members? Why, sir, they will sup- 
pose, that, indeed, with us, the public good is a matter but 
of secondary consideration; and the opinion will at least 
be as national to suppose that we came here for pecuniary 
considerations, as that the adoption of this resolution im- 
plies a censure on our conduct. Sir, it is true as gospel, 
that none under heaven are so apt to feel the lash of cen- 
sure. as those who are guilty. Sir, far be it from me to 
impute dishonorable motives to any member of this House, 
I am only speaking of the effect the course of gentle- 
men will have on public opinion. Sir, I am truly sorry 
that gentlemen have thought proper to oppose this resolu- 
tion with such violence. The ‘opinions of Mr. Jefferson 
have been quoted by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Smrru.] Itis said that he recommended long sessions and 
short speeches. Mr. S. said he thought. the gentleman- 
from Virginia was amongst the last who should complain 
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of ‘long speeches. “When the Register of Debates for this 
géssion shall be published, the gentleman. will not be be- 
hind in size or number. ‘The fact was, this session, it had 
been long speeches and short session, and so it would.con- 
tinue to be unless something was done to. check the evil; 
. for if. we are to judge from the former conduct evinced in 
_ the debates, this isto bea speaking session. On account 
of some.strange fatality or other, we are doomed to do 
nothing. this, session. Sir, my honest opinion is, that un- 
less some such measure as the one proposed by the reso- 
lution or amendment is adopted, we shall always labor 
under the difficulty we do now, Gentlemen had railed 
out against the original resolution, because it would de- 
prive them -of a month to stay here. Why, sir, if the 
amendment. of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Everett] should be adopted, in the two years we should 
stay as long as we do now. . ‘The amendment proposes to 
limit the long session, to four months, and that the short 
session shall commence the Ist of November; thus allow- 
“ing, in the two years, eight months for legislation—one- 
third of our time; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
that is two months more than we should, in justice to the 
country, appropriate. Sir, my own opinion is, that three 
months is long enough for each session, and will afford 
ample time for the legislation of this country. Considera- 
ble had been said during this debate about the compensa- 
„tion of members. Sir, I am of the same opinion now 
that I was when this subject was before the House in the 
fore part of the session. Six dollars per day is enough 
‘for any man to receive for his services. But he had not 
understood that this was the object of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, but to shorten the session; and, if we staid 
longer. than the time presented in the resolution, to re- 
duce it to two dollars per day. Now, sir, suppose the 
long session to lastsix months; why, by the alteration pro- 
posed, each member would receive six dollars per day on 
an average, which, in his opinion, would be sufficient to 
compensate any man for his services. He continued, he 
was sorry to hear one objection which was raised to the 
passage of the resolution. It was this, that its effect 
would strike at the root of the great plans of internal im- 
provement and the protection of home industry. In con- 
clusion, he would answer that by saying, that recent de- 
monstrations of sentiment in this House had evinced that 
whatever was left undone, the tariff and appropriations 
would be attended to-—any proposition which takes money 
out of the treasury will be attended to. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, understood the object of 
the resolution to be the correction of a moral evil, the ex- 
istence of which was evident. He thought it would be a 
reflection on the House to contend that it could not trans- 
act all the essential business which came before it in four 
months. The number of bills which were passed at the 
Jong sessions, he believed, did not exceed those passed at 
the short sessions. He referred to the haste with which 
bills were urged through on the last ten or twelve days 
of the session. Of this system of legislation he contended 
there was no necessity, as bills could as well be passed 

-expeditiously in the middle of the session as at its close. 
He warned new members that they would witness the 
„same scene that old-ones had become accustomed to. He 
believed. that the first month of the session, on account of 
the holidays, was rendered nearly or quite useless; and if 
the session was to be shortened, it should be by meeting 
-on the first Monday in January, instead of the first Mon- 
day in December. The rules of the House did not pro- 
perly regulate its proceedings. They continued to make 
the bills the order of ‘the day for to-morrow, while that 
to-morrow never came. .The resolution which they were 


now discussing, for instance, still occupied the hour de~]. 


voted to resolutions, to the exclusion of-all other business. 
The judiciary bill had been thrown aside for so long a 
‘period, that he really had forgotten what question was in 


order on its discussion. This, too, {said Mr. S.}-is the 
day on which the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Brrr] 
was to‘have introduced. his bill. upon the subject of our 
Indian relations. Mr. S. concluded by expressing: his 
conviction that, if gentlemen would come to the resolution 


to cut short these interminable debates, lop off. the first 


month of the session, assemble on the first Monday in 
January, and look forward to the first of May as the de. 
‘sirable period to return to their domestic affairs, the pub. 
lic business would be more faithfully performed, and the 
deprecated evil corrected. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he agreed with his. colleague 


[Mr. Srorns] that the proper mode of shortening the ses- 
sion was to take from the first part of it; but he could not 
join in the charge which had so frequently been made 
against this House, particularly of a want of energy and 
industry. He would defy any member, no matter how 
long he might have held a seat on that floor, to point to 
anv former session when twenty and thirty bills had been 
passed in a day in the middle of a session, as was the case 
on Friday and Saturday last. It seemed to be the parti- 
cular desire of some members most unjustifiably to find 
fault with this Congress.in distinction of all others. While 
he was up, he would ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Evererr] to modify his amendment so as t#fix 
the termination of the first session, hereafter, at the 15th 
of April; which was accepted. 

Mr. EVERETT accepted the modification, 

The previous question was then demanded, and the 
House ordered the main question to be put. 

The main question, being on the passage of the resolu 
tion, was then put, and decided in the negative as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Alston, Angel, Bailcy, P. P. Barbour, 
Barnwell, Baylor, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Brown, 
Cahoon, Campbell, Chilton, Claiborne, Clay, Conner, 
Crawford, Daniel, Desha, Doddridge, Drayton, Dudley, 
Dwight, Earl], Ellsworth, Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, 
Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hubbard, R. M. 
Johnson, P. King, Lamar, Lewis, Lovall, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Magee, Martin, McCoy, McDuflie, Mitchell, Nuckolls, 
Powers, Richardson, Roane, Shepard, Speight, Standifer, 
Thompson, of Georgia, Tracy, Trezvant, Tucker, Ver- 
planck, Weeks, White, of New York, Wickliffe.—61, 

NAYS.—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Barber, J. S. Bar- 
bour, Barringer, Bates, Beekman, Bell, Bockee, Borst, 
Bouldin, Brodhead, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, Cam- 
breleng, Chandler, Clark, Coke, Coleman, Condict, Coo- 
per, Coulter, Cowles, Craig, of Virginia, Crane, Crockett, 
Creighton, Crocheron, Crowninshield, Davenport, Davis, 
of Massachusetts, Deberry, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, 
Duncan, Evans, of Maine, Everett, of Vermont, Findlay, 
Finch, Ford, Forward, Fry, Gaither, Goodenow, Gorham, 
Green, Grennell, Hemphill, Hinds, Hodges, Howard, 
Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ingersoll, T, Irwin, W. W. 
Irvin, Isacks, Johns, Johnson, of Tennessee, Kendall, 
Kincaid, King, of New York, Lea, Lecompte, Leiper 
Lent, Letcher, Mallary, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, 
Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, McIntire, Monell, Muhlen- 
berg, Norton, Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Polk, 
Potter, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Rose, Russel, 
Scott, Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, Sill, S. A. Smith, 
A. Smyth, Spencer, of New York, Sprigg, Stanbery, 
Sterigere, Stephens, Storrs, of New York, Storrs, of 


Connecticut, Strong, Sutherland, Swift, Taliaferro, Tay- 


lor, Test, Thomson, of Ohio, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, 

Washington, Wayne, Whittlesey, White, of Louisiana, 

Wilson, Yancey, Young.-—122. : 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 

The bill making appropriations for certain surveys, Ke. 

was then taken up for a third reading. | 


Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to amend the bill in the clause 
appropriating money for surveys, by adding a proviso, 
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at thé sum appropriated shdlild be expended on works} Mr. TREZVANT said a few words in éxplanatio 
obra PAA or ‘which, may be deccied: by either] Mr. TUCKER moved to strike out the enacting wi 
Hoiise of Congress. : oT Ts" land called for. the yeas and nays, whith were ordere 
“Mr. CLAY expressed a hope that the limitation would not] © At the suggestion of. Mr. McDUFFIE, Mr UC. 
be adopted, and asked for the yeas and nays onthe question:} withdrew his motion to amend. ee tae. 
‘At the suggestion of Mr. McDUFFIE, Mr. CLAY with- The amendment moved by Mr. MARTIN oth 
drew his call for the yeas and nays, which was immedi-| ment was then“negatived. ` ` on 
ately renewed by Mr. WICKLIFFE. are Mr. P. P; BARBOUR suggested a modification of the.. 
The.yeas and nays were then ordered.. i amendment so as to strike out the words ‘either House 
LLSV ‘ : of,” so as to read-shalt be directed by Congress. Be 
_ “Mp. WICKLIFFE declined to accept the modification, =; 
“Mr. P. P. BARQOUR then moved his proposiiton as an, 
amendment. ~~ : Bt shy ie Aa 
Mr. DRAYON stated that his opinion had always:been = = 
that the act of 1824, authorizing this expenditure for sut- - . 
veys, was unconstitutional. He “consequently was oppos- 
ed to all appropriations for these objects; but he was in 
favor of the amendment for reasons he stated—the chief 
of which wasy that it would tend to prevent abuses in’ the 
execution of the act, and contending that works beginning 
and ending in the’ same State could not be deemed nation- 
al, but many such under the present system had been un- 
dertaken. : ; : p 


‘Mr. ELLSWORTH expressed his hope that the amend- 
meñt would not be adopted. He rémihded the House that 
it had been customary to pass an appropriation of this kind 
annually; and he desired: that it be applied on the usual 
principle—that the same discretion which had been hither- 
to given to the proper department in the disbursement of 
this money, should still be given to them.: He argued| 
against the proposed change as inexpedient, unjust, and 
unreasonable. oe: ee rea ' j 

Mr. McDUFFIE repeated thè objections he had urged 
against this limitation at the last session, when a similar’ 
proposition was negatived by a vote of four to one. If 
this limjtation should be adopted, every member will have 


his own peculiar project carried through, or no proposi- 
tidns will passe Complaint had been made that the works 
begun were not national, yet it was proposed to compel 
the Government to complete them instead of taking up 
others which might be national. It was therefore an un- 
reasonable. proposition, and he hoped it would not. be 
adopted... E Í F 

Mr. WICKLIFFE defended his amendment, on the 
ground generally of the abuse which the present mode 
led to, the unimportant nature of the works which it ena- 
-bled members to be procured to be undertaken, &c. 

Mr. MARTIN stated, that, although opposed to the sys- 
tem, he was still more opposed to the amendment, in its 
present form. Ifthe system was to be continued, he was 
for leaving its exercise where it was now, to the Execu- 
tive, and to keep this House as clear as possible of the 
contention and the agitation which it was calculated to 
produce here. He then moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out ‘or such as may hereafter be directed by 
either House of Congress.” ; 

Mr. ELLSWORTH thought this proposition was ex- 
ceptionable. It seemed to contemplate that whenever a 
proposition for any appropriation for any particular work 
is made, the subject is to undergo a discussion in this 
House; and members are to be called on to decide, with 
the superficial knowledge they must be supposed to pos- 
sess, on the preference of making a survey for a route 
here, over that for a route there. He hoped, therefore, 
that the amendment would not prevail. 

Mr. TREZVANT made some remarks against the com- 
mitment of a discretion to the departments as to the direc- 
tion of any surveys. He wished to confine the appropria- 
tion to such surveys as have been commenced, and that 
the House should afterwards decide on the propriety of 
new ones. He argued at some length in explanation of his 
views, and hoped the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina would not be adopted. : 

Mr. TEST here called for the previous question, but 
the call was not seconded. ‘ 

Mr. MARTIN explained his own views, so as to remove 
a misconception which he thought seemed to prevail as to 
his course. 

Mr. HALL opposed the whole system, the amendment, 
as well as the bill itself. If he took the amendment of 
Mr. Martın, the remainder of Mr. Wicx1irre’s amend- 
ment would contain enough to involve,all his principles. 
He could vote for none of the questions proposed. 

Mr. MERCER suggested that many surveys had been 
ordered by Congress, which have not yet been commenced; 
and the effect of the amendment would be to relieve the 
Executive of all responsibility whatever. 


Vor. VI.~-91 


Mr. P. P. BARBOUR enforced the propriety of the 


amendment he had offered. The vote of this House is the 


vote of the representatives of the people, while that of the 
Senate is the vote of the representatives of the States; and 
he wished to unite both. “He declared himself utterly op- 
posed to’ the whole system, and every scheme, survey; and 
appropriation under it. ae 

Mr. MERCER advocated the power of the Government 


to make these surveys, and the practice which had pre- ; 


yailed under that power, denying peremptorily that it had . 
led to any’abuses, although the allegation was so often fe- 
peated, and arguing’ that a work commencing and ‘ending 
in a State might be, and often was, strictly national; many 
cases of which he cited: amongst others, he. maintained 
that if a line of canals from Maine to Georgia was a na- 
tional work, any part of that line, however. small; is na- 
tional. The whole work cannot be completed at once; it 
must be constructed in detail, and in parts. The Buffalo. 
and New Orleans: road he considered as national, whether 
it was cut up in decimal parts, or viewed as a whole. He’ 
said he had carefully investigated the practice ofthe ‘de- 
partment, and he believed it to be free from abuse. Even 
in a case which he had four years ‘ago considered the most 
doubtful, he had subsequently satisfied himself that there 
was no ground for doubt. ‘To objections on the score of 
local interests being too influential, he replied that in time 
of war ‘it was as important a power which regulated ‘the 
direction of an army, as that which gives the direction of 
aroad. The western part of the State of New York had 
entirely sprung up under the fostering influence of the 
late war, as millions had been expended there in conse- 
quence of the march of troops theres Yet no one con- 
tended that, in that case, the Government should be con- 
trolled, lest the local interests of one section should be 
preferred to those of another, - í aor Ke . 
Mr. AMBROSE SPENCER stated that the question as ` 
to the power. of the Government to make these surveys 


| was settled by the act of 1824, and that it was useless now 


to make it a subject of discussion. He was opposed to 
imposing upon the present administration a` limitation, 
which had not been imposed -on their predecessors. He 
declared himself adverse to the amendment to the amend- 
ment, as well as to the amendment. He expressed. his 
concurrence in the views which had fallen from the last 
speaker, and controverted the idea that works confined 
entirely to particular States were necessarily not national, 
cases of which he cited. = Ea 

Mr. IRWIN, of Pennsylvania, expressed: his hope that 
both the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
and that of the gentleman from Virginia, would be rejected. ~ 


é 
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“Mr. MALLARY contended that it was due to the Presi- 
dent, who is at the head of the military force, to give to 


him an entire command over those works which are con- | 
: nected ‘with the military defence of the country. He 


could, in the. exercise of that power, lead to more full 
and more satisfactory results than. we ean ever be brought 
tó by listening to the contending claims of conflicting in- 
terests in the House. There was no reason for imposing 
this limitation on the present Executive. PoP 

Mr. BARRINGER said, the adoption of the amendment 
could only lead to a multiplication of surveys; and he ar- 
gued briefly to show the inexpediency of the amendments. 
Deeming it useless, however, to consume more time in 

_ debate, he demanded the previous question-—yeas, 66. The 
nuraber was insufficient. : 3 
“ Mr. TUCKER asked for the yeas and nayson the amend- 
_ment of Mr. BARBOUR, but they were refused. 
‘The amendment to the amendment was then negatived: 
yeas, 72-—nays, 96, 
- The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
WICKLIFFE, and decided in the negative: yeas, 75— 
nays, 111.” 
“So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked for the yeas and nays on the 
third reading of the bill, which were ordered, and were as 
follows: yeas, 121-—nays, 64. 

FORTIFICATIONS, BARRACKS, &e. 
` The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Wicxurrre in the chair, on the bill making appro- 


priations for expenditures in the Engineer, Ordnance, and 
Quartermaster’s Departments. 


~ Fortifications, Barracks, &c.— District of Columbia. 
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the purchase of one-quartes of an acre of the land. - The 


motion was negatived, 


There wasa discussion also on a motion by Mr. McCOY 
to strike out the appropriation for arming fortifications, _ 
which adds one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ‘per 
annum to the usual sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
which.is annually appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. DRAYTON explained the necessity for this appro- 
priation. : 

Mr. MERCER also made some observations on the ne- 
cessity for the adoption of the original<item in the bill. 
He argued to show. the necessity of accelerating the pre- 
parations for arming the fortifications now rapidly ap: 
proaching to completion. It would be better to blow them 
up than Ieave them unarmed, to the possibility of their be- 
ing seized by an enemy, armed, and turned against us. 

Mr. BUCHANAN opposed the original motion, and sup- 
ported the amendment, on the ground that it was an ùn- 
usual mode of legislation to introduce a new and import- 
ant appropriation into a bill embracing appropriations only 
for carrying into effeet the settled policy and authorized 
objects of the Government; and that this rapid arming of 
our fortifications must render necessary an increase of our 
standing army. 

After an-explanatic:. from Mr. DRAYTON, the amend- 
ment was agreed to: yeas, 58—nays, 56. 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved to insert an appropriation 
of one hundred thousand dollars. 

This motion was opposed by Mr. McCOY and Mr. BUCH. 
ANAN, and was supported by Mr. DRAYTON and Mr. 
MERCER, and was finally negatived: yeas, 63—nays, 67. 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved to fill the blank with sixty 


> » Mr. DRAYTON moved to insert an appropriation of| thousand dollars; which motion was also negatived. 


forty-seven’ thousand dollars, for the completion of the 
military road in the State of Maine; which motion was ex- 
plained by Mr. D., and was agreed to. 

“On motion of Mr. DRAYTON, also, (made as well as 
the preceding by direction of the Military Committee, ) an 
appropriation of ten thousand two hundred dollars was in- 
serted, for the erection of barracks at Fortress Monroe. 

Mr. VERPLANCK moved to strike out the appropriation 
of twenty thousand two hundred dollars, for the purchase o 
five andahalf acres of land, adjoining the armory at Spring- 
field, in Massachusetts, deeming the price extravagant. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. DRAYTON and Mr. 
BATES, the latter of whom stated facts to show that the 
price was moderate, considering the general prices and 
value of land in that village; and the motion was negatived. 

Mr.: MARTIN made an ineffectual motion to strike out 
the appropriation of sixteen thousand dollars for a fire- 
proof armory at Springfield. 

ŁA motion was made by Mr. McDUEFIE to strike out an 
appropriation of five thousand dollars for an acre óf land 
adjoining the armory at Harper’s ferry, deeming the 
price an imposition, which he, for one, would not submit 

` to.. That he would iather, if the land was indispensable, 
resort to the power of the Government to have the land 
valued and condemned, but he would do without it sooner 

+ than submit to such an imposition. 
. Mr. DRAYTON explained, that the land had on it vari- 
ous wooden buildings, which rented for above three hun- 
dred dollars a year, were occupied as grog-shops, and 
were resorted to by negroes by day and night. These 
were the reasons which induced a majority of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs to withdraw their original objection 
to the appropriation. aa ‘ 
..Mr- MERCER also opposed the motion, and stated, in 
addition, the. value of property at Harper’s ferry, from 
its peculiar situation, to. show that the price was not extra- 
vagant. . 

‘The amendment was agreed to--yeas, 100. i 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved to insert a clause, making 
an appropriation of twelve hundred and fifty dollars for 


r 


Mr. CROCKETT moved to strike out the item of w 
propriation for erecting workshops at West Point, two 
thousand five hundred dollars, which wasrejected—y eas, 51. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to amend the bill by adding an ap- 
propriation for a military road from Arkansas to Missouri; 
which motion was negatived. 

Mr. McDUFYIE moved an amendment, appropriating 
six hundred dollars for a lithographic press, &c. for the 
use of the topographical bureau in the War Department; 
which was likewise negatived. . 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill and 
amendments. 


Tuaunspar, APRIL 1, 1830. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The resolution for setting apart one day in cach alterna- 
tive week for the consideration of business concerning 
the District of Columbia, moved some days ago, was taken 
up for consideration. 

Mr. POWERS, chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, rose, and rapidly sketched off the re- 
forms wanted in the legislation of Congress for this Dis- 
trict. He stated, in few words, the object of each of the 
bills which have been reported by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reviewing them in succession, viz. 
the bill providing for the appointment of commissioners 
to revise the laws generally; the bill for putting the peni- 
tentiary principle in operation in our criminal laws; the 
bill authorizing the election, by the people of the District, 
of a Delegate to Congress; anid the bill for such reorgani- 
zation of the courts of justice, as the committee think to 
beimmediately necessary. All these seemed to him to be 
matters of pressing necessity, and such as Congress were 
bound to attend to at the present session. Under these 
circumstances, as this separate Government of this District, 
having no government but Congress, had not, so far, at this 
session, occupied one moment of the time of the House, the 
committee did not think it unreasonable that two daysin each 
month should be devoted to the concerns of the District. 
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Mr. INGERSOLL demanded the yeas and nays. They 
wére taken accordingly, and were, yeas, 47—nays, 120. 

Here the hour elapsed, and Mr. MALLARY moved to 
suspend the rule, but the House refused. - 

The House then went into Committee. of the Whole, 
Mr. Haywes in thechair, and took up the bill for the con- 
struction of the, ie Sea tie Ts 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 


Mr: COKE, of Virginia, delivered his views in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr- IRWIN, of Pennsylvania, said, that the remarks 
which had been made by several gentlemen who. had | 
taken part in the debate, had induced him to depart from 
a resolution he had formed, of ‘merely giving a silent vote 
in favor of the bill.. But [said Mr. I-] as I am not willing 
that any portion of the people of my native State shall 
remain under the imputation of being influenced solely 
by local considerations, regardless of ‘principle and. the 
true interests of the country, in the support which they or 
their representatives give to the bill, I will ask the indul- 
gence of the committee while I submit some of the views 
which have been impressed on my mind in relation to it. 
The constitutional question, which has been so frequently 
discussed in this House on former occasions, it is not my 
intention to notice: I consider it deliberately established 
by successive acts of legislation for a series of. years, and. 
by public opinion, by which I do not wish to be under- 
stood to mean the opinion of a single congressional dis- 
trict, nor of a State, but that great and abiding opinion of 
a majority of the people of most of the States of the Union, 
repeatedly expressed after long deliberation, resulting in 
a settled conviction that the constitution has given to Con- 
gress full and complete control over the subject, limited 
only by their discretion, in legislating for the public wel- 
fare. Here it should be suffered to rest, for the mind of 
man cannot give it any additional light. It has been said, 
sir, that, at a former session of Congress, it was only de- 
signed to make a national road from this city to New Or- 
leans, but that the friends of the measure, despairing of 
being able to pass the bill in that shape, determined to en- 
list other interests, and that the sectional feelings of the 
people of the interior of Pennsylvania could be brought 
into action, by extending the road through that State to 
Buffalo. It was not left merely to inference, but it was 
broadly asserted that the approbation of the people of 
Pennsylvania to the measure could be obtained in no other 
way, and that the national interests would be the least 
part of their concern. The assertion is unfounded; I 
trust I may be excused for saying that no part of this Union 
is less affected by sectional considerations, more patriotic, 
or more truly devoted to the welfare of their country, 
than are the people of Pennsylvania. They were among 
the first to maintain the true doctrine of our republican 
institutions; they cherish them as the means of individual 
happiness and national prosperity, and they will struggle 
long beforethey will suffer them te be impaired by refined 
and narrow constructions. The power to make roads 
and canals for national purposes, they have asserted to be- 
long to this Government in their assemblies to discuss the 
question, by legislative enactments, and by the votes of 
their representatives on this floor. For no selfish pur- 
pose, sir, but because they believed, and still believe, that 
the prosperity of the country, if not its very existence, 
depends upon the exercise of this power. That State 
has never asked from Congress any thing for works of 
internal improvement, although ‘she was the first to. em- 
bark extensively in them; she relied on her owa resources, 
and has expended more money on roads, bridges, and 
canals, than any other State in this Union. When it is 
recollected that she has been second only to another 
State in her contributions to the national revenue; that 
she has asked for nothing, and got nothing, for works ef a 


If the House should adjourn at the time now- proposed, it 
would, under such a rule, have given but three days of its 
time to these important concerns. Three days, it was be- 
lieved, would-be sufficient, in this session, if properly used, 
fox the transaction of all its important concerns. Unless 
some portion of the time of the House was thus set apart, 
it was doubtful whether a single measure, out of the Im- 
portant ones proposed, would be acted upon at all during 
the session. He concluded by expressing the hope that, 
under these views-of the subject, the House would con- 
‘gent to the proposition. 2 seers : 
- Mr. PETTIS said, he was as well disposed towards the 
people of this District as any member in the House, but 
he was opposed to this partial legislation. © One-twelfth 
part of the time of the House was asked, at this pressing 
part of the session, and to the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness, to act on bills introduced by the committee for the 
benefit of the District of Columbia-alone. This Mr. P. 
could not consent to. He was {he said] somewhat pecu- 
liarly situated. For several years there had been no legis- 
lation here for Missouri at all; the business of that State 
had been overlooked, and he had hoped to get something 
donre this sessions but the manner in which the business 
of the House was performed weakened his hopes, and, if 
the proposition to give a twelfth of its time to District 
concerns prevailed, the chance would be still more dimi- 
nished. We go on, {said Mr. P.] day after day, ploughing 
with the buffalo, to the neglect of: all other business; and 
if the bills introduced by the gentleman (Mr. Powsrs] 
were to have the preference he required, each of which 
would take much time, little else would be done. He mov- 
ed to lay the resolution on the table, but withdrew his mo- 
tion at the request of 
Mr. INGERSOLL, who said he was formerly amember 
of the District Committee, and, when the affairs of that 
District were before the House, he could not keep his 
«seat without attempting to show its condition, and the ne- 
cessity of some legislation fer it. This spot, {he said] 
over which Congress possessed exclusive legislation, had 
had no legislation for twenty-five years. . There was no 
spot within the whole Union, within which legislation was 
so necessary as these ten miles square. The penal laws 
remained the same as they were thirty years ago, and the 
report which had just been read at the clerk’s table, 
showed that, like the laws of Draco, they were written 
in biood. So crying was this neglect, and so great the 
necessity of reform, that four years ago Congress ordered 
the erection of a penitentiary, which had been completed 
at a cost of ane hundred thousand dollars, but as yet it 
was useless—no law had been passed to give it effect. 
The Committee on the District had labored diligently to 
remedy this and the other evils under which the people 
labored, and they deserved the thanks of Congress, and 
of the country, for their-assiduity. At the last session, 
he, as a member of that committee, had labored with his 
colleagues in matuzing a system for ameliorating the penal 
Jaws here, but, though a bill was reported, they were ne- 
verableto getitup. Mr. I. dwelt on the anomalous and 
cruel nature of the laws which prevail in the District-- 
remaining destitute of those improvements which have 
been made in those of the States around, because there 
has been no legislation for the District. They are just as 
they were thirty years ago at the time of the cession. 
One fact he cited as an instance: Kidnapping is not an 
offence in the District; stealing a slave is, under the old 
law; but stealing a free man is not punishable. He also 
referred to the evils of the slave trade as carried on 
through the District. A bill was once reported to abate 
this evil, but Congress could never be got to take it up. 
He hoped the time asked for the affairs of the District 
would be granted, and this mass of corruption be swept off. 
Mr. PETTIS then renewed his motion to lay the reso- 

lution onthe table: r 
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local character; when she'has -pressed upon this Govern- 
ment the necessity of appropriating- money. for internal 
improvements of national importance, there will be no 
room to conclude that her people are influenced by sec- 
tional-considerations... ‘No, her support to these measures 
has a nobler origin; deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of this Union to their safety and-happiness, and be- 
lieving that its preservation depends mainly. upon its facili- 
ties for internal commerce, ‘they will always be found in 
favor of any means by which objects so-desirable can be 
best accomplished. . Yet I claim for them no virtue that is 
not common to their fellow-citizens of other States: for I 
must ‘believe that the a¢count which some of the gentle- 
meri have given of the means by which certain people 
have been brought to. advocate the-bill before us, is drawn 
from: the imagination. True, you find in every conmu- 
. nity, a:few who are lost. to.all sense of public virtue, and 
whose’ sordid: passions prepare them for corrupt practices. 
But. that.any considerable portion of the people, whose 
districts, as has been said, have no sooner presented to 
‘them the golden bait, than they abandon fixed principles, 
and adopt new doctrines, and that these feelings are com- 
municated to their representatives on this floor, who are 
moved and governed by them, is what I am not willing to 
credit. Such suggestions, made in this body, with no 
better. foundation for them than exists, lead to the most 
injurious consequences. _If opinions on constitutional 
questions are to be bought; if men have become so flexi- 
ble as to be swayed only by motives which address them- 
selves to their private interests, what security is there for 
the continuance of our republican institutions? Our whole 
political edifice rests upon the virtue and intelligence of 
the: people; and, if it be once admitted that all questions 
“of constitutional power may-be settled. by an appeal to 
the base and sordid passions of our nature, we ‘shall find, 
like: the foolish man, that-we have built our house in the 
sand, and that in some party tempest it will fall to pieces. 
But these pictures of supposed changes of opinion have 
been drawn from the: fancy. Phe great mass of the peo- 
ple; whose: interests were to be effected by internal im- 
provements, could not have been informed of any con- 
stitutional impediments; and, if they searched to satisfy 
themselves, they did not find any.” In no condition of 
life are men prone to trouble themselves about matters 
which do not immediately affect them, particularly such 
as require labor to understand. But a spirit of enterprise 
vbégets.a disposition to inquire, and that generally results 
in the expression of opinions which many mistake for new 
‘doctrines in opposition to those which were supposed to 
prevail. This is,the-most rational solution for the con- 
tinued increase of the friends of internal improvement, 
without imputing to any portion of our people dereliction 
of principle. To. show that the conferring of benefits 
“cannot, in the least, influence members on this floor, when 
‘opposed to.constitutional scruples or views ‘of: expedien- 
--ey, we have the declarations:of several ‘gentlemen from 
Vitginia who haye taken part in this debate in opposition 
tothe bill. They have said that, if the road were to pass 
through: their- farms, they would oppose it; nay, one of 
them has gone so-far as to say, while he complained of the 
-unegual distribution of the public revenues which the 
‘systenvof internal improvement gave rise to, that the rights 
of. his State were violated by an appropriation of money 
to a.company which that State had incorporated for mak- 
ing the Dismal Swamp canal. Can we want stronger evi- 
dence of a disinterested spirit which would reject the 
paternal hand of the Government, which -was extended 
only to confer among its people its benefits and its boun- 
ties? If sv, there are kindred feelings, I am told, further 
south, and that at this session we shall have full-proof of 
it... „But it is unnecessary. to add. more to contradict asser- 
tions unsupported by evidence. s 
. After listening to the arguments of the gentleman from 
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Virginia, [Mr. Barsour] who opened the debate in oppo- 
sition to the bill, I was forcibly struck with the contrast 
which they presented to the sound doctrines of the old 
Virginia school. The Washingtons; the Jeffersons, and 
the Madisons—the. fathers of the republic: While their 
lessons of political wisdom took deep and permanent root 
in Pennsylvania, and in most of the States of this Union, 
they have been fated to be despised and rejected by the 
modern politicians of the ancient dominion. As early as 
1790, President Washington, in fulfilling the constitutional 
injunction to recommend to Congress such measures as 
he should judge necessary and expedient, says, ‘that 
the safety and interest of the people require that they 
should promote such manufactures as tend to render them 
independent of others for-cssential, particularly military 
supplies,” and ‘of giving effectual encouragement as 
well to the introduction of new and useful inventions from 
abroad, as to the exertions of skill and genius in produc- 
ing them at home; and of facilitating the intercourse be- 
tween distant parts of our country.” Mr. Jefferson, in an 
unpublished letter to a near relative of my friend and col- 
league, [Mr. Lzrper] dated in January, 1809, says that he 
‘shad Jately inculcated the encouragement ‘of manufac- 
tures, to the extent of our own consumption at least, on 
all articles of which we raise the raw material;” that ‘its ` 
enemies say that the iron which we make must not be 
wrought here into ploughs, axes, hoes, &c. in order that 
the ship owner. may have the profit of carrying it to Eu- 
rope, and bringing it back in a manufactured form; as if, 
after manufacturing our own raw materials for our own 
use, there should not be a surplus produce sufficient to 
employ a due proportion of navigation in carrying it to 
market, and exchanging it for those articles of which we 
have not the raw material.” In 1815, the same gentle- 
man, in substance, repeats the same opinions. Sir, I 
hope to be pardoned for noticing a subject in this debate 
which does not legitimately belong to it; but the example 
was shown by several of the gentlemen who have spoken 
on the other side. In truth, the enemies of the protecting 
system in this House have, on several occasions, however 
unwarranted by the subject in discussion, indulged them- 
selves in no measured language in dencuncing the existing 
tariff. There seems to be a morbid sensibility in the minds 
of members from the South, on this question, which, at 
least in my hearing, has hitherto prevented a dispassionate 
examination of it. Fortunately for its friends, experience 
has proved that a wiser act was never passed. Our latest 
advices from abroad have informed us that in every part 
of Europe active measures are in operation for the protec- 
tion of their domestic industry. Had we done nothing, 
therefore, to countervail foreign commereial yegulations, 
our condition would have been worse than colonial vas- 
salage. Gentlemen, in depicting the effects of the tariff 
policy, have been misled by imaginary evils, for the sake 
of maintaining favorite theories, we Know enough of hu- 
man nature to be convinced that the pride of opinion, like 
the pride of authorship, is often the ruling passion, and that, 
rather than abandon dogmas whieh men have cherished and 
maintained from youth toage, they would see the fairest por- 
tions of our land visited with-decay, ruin, and desolation. To 
what extravagant lengths have their metaphysical refine. 
ments upon constitutional power arrived? They say that 
we are not authorized to provide for the safety of our 
navy and mercantile marine, in entering our harbors, by 
the erection of light-houses, beacons, piers, &c., nor to 
build safe and commodious harbors for them; that we have 
no power to promote education, literature, and science, 
by the appropriation of public money; that we cannot 
apply the public funds to relieve individual calamity; that 
we cannot protect our domestic.manufactures by impost 
duties; and, finally, that we have no authority to expend 
any part of the national treasure in making roads and ca- 
nals, nor even a right to aid, by appropriations, compa- 


‘has not been, I believe, before noticed since the session it 


‘the constitutional question. In February; 1796, Mr. Ma- 
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_‘The gentlenian from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR] says. that 
the bill under consideration: contains. a-new. principle, not 
known before in this House, and that we-are about totake 
‘+ a new latitude and departure.”” He considered the Cum- 
berland road as affording no precedent, because*it was the 
result of an agreement between the States of. which: the. 
Northwestern Territory was composed. and this Govers- 
ment, by which two per cent. arising from the sales of the 
public. lands was to be employed in making reads leading 
to and through those States. Yet it-will be ¥ecollected 
‘that the gentleman. distinctly admitted a position taken by 
my friend and colleague, [Mr. Hemrniitt] that the con- 
sent of the States was not to be regarded, as they could 
not confer any power on Congress, except in the cases 
mentioned in the constitution, and that every other com- 
pact between them.was a nullity. With this admission, 1 
cannot understand how he can attach any importance to 
the agreement respecting the Cumberland road: By his 
own showing, it is evident that this Government ‘did not 
derive its right from that source. How, then, does this 
bill differ from the bill authorizing the construction of the 
Cumberland road? and how does it differ from Mr. Madi- 
son’s bill? But the gentleman, while he professes to be 
fully aware of the value of good roads and canals, contends 
not only that the power to make them does not belong to 
this Government, but that it ought not to belong to it—that 
most’ proper for the. transportation of the mail between they had better be left to the enterprise of individuals or , 
the following places, to wit: Portland, in Maine; Boston, [to the States. The gentleman will find but few to go with 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, City of|him on that broad ground, even in his own State. ‘It will 
Worhington: Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, Ra-|be recollected that when the attention of Congress:was 
leigh, ‘ouisville, and Savannah, in Georgia; and that he called to this subject by Mr. Monroe and others, while 
causé a report of such examination and survey to be | they admitted that the right already existed to appropriate 
laid before Congress, together with an estimate of the}money in aid of incorporated. companies, denied that it 
expense necessary for rendering said routes the està-| extended further; but as it was deemed of essential im- 
blished routes for the transportation. of the mail.” portance to the welfare of the people that roads and ca» 

The second section appropriates five thousand dollars for | nals should be constructed under the authority of this Go- | 
defraying the expenses of the examinations and surveys. vernment, they strongly recommended an amendment of 
It will be ‘seen, sir, that this bill not only provides for| the constitution, so that it should be expressly granted. ” 
surveying the route ofa road from one extreme of the] It was apparent that great national works, extending 
then Union to the other, passing through all its principaljto remote parts of this Union, could not be executed 
cities and towns, but it requires an estimate of the expense} by companies or by States, even if their resources were 
to be made for rendering the routes mentioned the esta-jadequate to them; that rival interests existed -every 
blished routes for the transportation of the mail. Itcontem-| where, each State exerting. itself to divert commerce. to 
plates, in clear language, the construction or making of]its own commercial emporium, or to some other point least 
post roads under the authority of Congress. Let me now advantageous to its neighbor State. And even in case of 
ask whether the warmest advocate for internal improve-|the union of two or more States for this purpose, the com- 
ment ever insisted on a greater latitude of constructive | mon good of the whole Union would be the least object of 
ower of the constitution than is contained in the principle|their thoughts; nay, routes might be chosen positively 
of this bill. It not only goes the full length ofall that we now | injurious to the whole. It might happen, too, that dis- 
contend for, but it sustains every position which has been | tant streams and States could be united by roads and ca- 
disputed in this House heretofore. It authorizes surveys] nals, by which, from peculiar localities, the greater part-of 
and the making of roads, and it assumes jurisdiction each State through which they were designed ‘to pass, 
withdut the consent of the States. When we consider | would not fee} interested, rather looking upon injury than. - 
that this extensive project was introduced but a short time | benefit as the result, while to the nation at large the con- 
after the adoption of the constitution, and by a man who|nexion would be of the highest importance. For these 
was chiefly instrumental in its creation, who labored toļand other reasons which might be mentioned, no opinion 
defend it with as much zeal and ability as any who lived, |appeared to be better. founded than Mr. Monroc’s, that 
that it was adopted by a body, without a division, who pro- | the power to make roads and canals, with jurisdiction.over 
bably better understood the extent of the powers intend-| them, should reside in the. Government. But the. gentle- 
ed to be granted than any which has succeeded it, will it] man from Virginia has come to a different conclusion, and 
be believed that it contained an assumption of powers not|scems alarmed at the consequences of encroaching upon 
granted, and that it violated the rights of the States? It) State rights, and the accumulation of power inthe Gene- 
has been reserved for politicians of.the present day to/ral Government. Tome, [said Mr. I.] this feverish ex- 
make this discovery —-men, whose ingenuity and eloquence | citement about State rights and Executive patronage seems - 
we may admire, but whose nice and subtle. distinctions, jaltogether chimerical. ` Look into the papers published, 
mystifications, and abstractions, cannot be easily under-|and to the speeches made in certain conventions before 
stood by those who pretend to nothing more than plain|the adoption of the constitution, and you will find the 
common sense. For us, who desire nothing more than |same evil forebodings, and the same alarming apprehen- 
$ iat e Reig of our country shall be developed andjsions. And yet we have gone on prosperously in peace, 

ought into full activity, we are content to follow the fand successfully in war, for more than forty years, with- 
path which the statesmen of the revolution have sketched, jout one of those being impaired. How, indeed, could it 
convinent ED PY stesily pursuing it, we shall best attain|{be otherwise, when every member of this Government, 
> Ohyects social compact. except such as compose the judiciary,. returns at short 


niesincorporated by a State! Of what value would. our 
Government be to us, stripped of these powers? Iam free 
{o declare that it would not answer the great purposes for 
which it was instituted, that it would be unworthy the af- 
fections of the American people, and that the sooner it was 
dissolved-the better. bee ae ee 
“permit me, now, to turn the attention of the committee 
to a better commentary upon the power of this Govern- 
ment to construct roads for national purposes, than.all the 
refined arguments we have heard from the other side. It 


was introduced into Congress.. It must be taken, consider- 
ing ‘the source from which it ‘emanated, as conclusive on 


dison introdaced a resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives for the appointment, of a committee to report a-bill 
authorizing the President of the United States to cause to 
be examined, and, where necessary, to be surveyed, the 
general route most proper for the transportation of the mail 
between Maine and Georgia, with an estimate of the ex- 
pense of making said road. On the third of May of the 
‘same year, Mr. Madison presented the following bill, 
which afterwards passed the House without a division: - 
«Be it enacted, €c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
examined, and, where necessary, to be surveyed, the routes 
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.provements, regard is had to the general welfare. 
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gress, in which reside all the high powers of sovereignty, 
‘bring with them here—State attachments and State pride; 


they act under a sense of high responsibility to their con- 


stituents and to their State; they remain here but for a few 


. tnonths, return, and’ mix with their fellow-citizens; with 
them every motive conspires to urge them to resist, not to 
Usage and public 
opmion has limited the term of the Executive to eight 
years, at the expiration of which he returns to his State. 
` Your: judges'are scattered over the Union, citizens of their 


Suffer, an invasion of State rights. 


respective Statés. All of them, presidents, legislators, 


-and judges, have their families, friends, endearments, and 
attachments in their respective States—their homes— 


where they find their earthly resting places. Gentlemen 
talk of our National and State Governments, as if the for- 
mer were a distinct people, to whom certain powers were 
conceded, but, not content with their enjoyment, are con- 
stantly aiming to enlarge them at the expense of the rights 
of the latter. 
tion of whom at stated periods exercise certain delegated 
trusts which a common feeling of interest urges them 
to restrict rather than enlarge, and the suggestion will 
cease to have any force. 
Executive patronage, which the gentleman from Virginia 
so strongly deprecated: It is common to speak of this; 
but Fask for proof of its having been exerted under any 
administration, and, if exerted, with what effect? Do your 
officers of the army and navy interfere in elections? or 
have you seen the judges of your courts canvassing for 
votes to subserve the purposes of the Executive? The 
most powerful motives that could animate the human heart, 
existed to sustain the administrations of the elder and 
younger Adams; but with what effect? What did patron- 
age doin these cases? Sir, itisa mere phantom, which has 
no terrors fora free and vigilant people. 
the eight thousand postmasters that the gentleman from 
Virginia has spoken of, and see what influence he is able 
to exercise in any city or town. It will be found, in most 
instances, that the person so situated can effect less, at 
any election, than if he had not an office. There isa 
watchful jealousy among the people, which repels any 
undue or even active exertions of men in official stations 
to control or sway the elections. We have nothing to 
fear from them. “As to the unequal distribution of the 
revenue, which, it is said, the system of internal improve- 


ment gives rise to, I answer, that the same may be said of 


every other branch of public expenditure: fortifications 
are erected on our coasts and frontiers most exposed to 
attacks; light-houses, breakwaters, &c. on the sea coast. 
These, and many other works, do not immediately benefit 
the interior; but in these and all other erections and im- 
What- 
ever gives lifeand vigor to the whole system, must be 


‘beneficial to its parts; in like manner, the healthful action 


_ of the heart communicates its tone to the extremities. We 


have been told, too, that, by the reduction of duties upon 
tea and coffee, and certain luxuries of life which do not 
interfere with our domestic industry, as is proposed bya 
bill on our table, the revenue will be so much reduced as 


~ to leave no surplus beyond the: ordinary demands of the 


Government. ` But it should be considered that the bills 


alluded to are prospective in their operation; and even if 


it were otherwise, 1 do not apprehend any very great dimi- 
nution from the proposed measures. The great. increase 
of population must. create a proportionate demand. In 
aid of ‘this, there isa law of political economy which is 
universally truc; that the capacity to buy, from the com- 
parative cheapness of the commodity, increases its con- 


- sumption; in other words, the reduction of a duty will, in 


a corresponding ratio, increase the demand. After pay- 
ing all the ordinary expenses of Government for the cur- 


rent year, and applying eleven million five hundred 


intervals to his respective State? “Che members of Con- 


But view them as the same people, a por- 


Equally illusory are the fears of 


Take one of 


thousand dollars to the public debt, the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates that there will be a balance in the 
treasury on the first day of January, 1831, of four mil 
lion four hundred and ninety-four thousand five hundred 
and forty-five dollars. It is, therefore, apparent that two 
millions of dollars may, with perfect safety, be applied 
annually to.internal improvements, leaving enough from 
all the sources of revenue, and the operation of the sinki 

fund; to extinguish the debt in five years. My constity: 
ents have no immediate interest in the road mentioned in 
the bill; from the nearest part of my district it is at least 
one hundred and eighty miles. But I advocate it because 
it is part of a great system which I consider this Govern. 
ment under the most solemn obligations bound to persevere 
in. The road, from this city to New Orleans, is not a new 
project; it was ¢arnestly brought into view by Mr. Cal- 
houn in 1818, in support of a bill which he introduced into 
Congress, to set apart, and pledge as a fund for internal 
improvement, the bonus and United States’ share of the 
dividends of the National Bank. Ina report which the 
same gentleman made while Secretary of War, itis noticed 
as one of the prominent national objects, angi it has never 
since been lost sight of by the Committees on Internal Im. 
provements of this House. By cherishing a spirit of conces- 
sion, and merging all minor considerations in the great one 
of making a beginning upon the principle contained in the 
bill, its friends cannot fail to effect its passage. When we 
reflect upon the amazing extent of our country, the di. 
versity of interests and occupations of its inhabitants, and 
examine the barriers which its geographical features pre. 


conclusion that it is impossible to bind the different parts 
together in any other manner than by good roads and 
canals extending from the centre to the extremities of the 
Union. By these means we shall be able to preserve the 
sympathies of our nature, which distance is too apt to 
sunder. 

But we will realize their advantages chiefly during war, 
when the Government is compelled to rely for most of its 
revenue upon a system of internal taxation, its ordinary 
fiscal resources being ina great measure cut off. The 
effect of this system is to drain the interior of the country 
of its currency, and to direct it to the seaboard, or to 
places where troops are collected for the defence of ex- 
posed situations on the frontiers. It will be recollected 
that no part of the interior of the United States was, 
during the late war, exempted from this evil; it operated 
peculiarly hard in the western part of Pennsylvania; spe- 
cie in fact disappeared, and a miserable paper currency 
was substituted for it, fooding the country, and, with its 
natural tendency for depreciation, ruining thousands of 
the best part of our population~-the farmers, the honest 
yeomanry of the country, who, in such a state of things, 
are always the greatest sufferers. It is the part of pru- 
dence to guard, as far as practicable, against a recurrence 
of so much suffering and calamity. We cannot, it is true, 
prevent the drain of our currency, that is the inevitable 
effect of direct taxation; but we can, in a great degree, 
mitigate its effects, by giving to our people cheap and easy 
means of transporting their produce and stock to market; 
to that market where troops may be assembled, and 
where there is the greatest public expenditure. Ifyou 
deny them these means, you expose them to incalculable 
injuries, it will be impossible to satisfy the tax gatherer; 
judgments and executions will speedily follow; but all are 
nearly in the same situation; and where are the purchasers 
to be found? The earnings of years of honest industry 
will be swept off in a moment, for a sum sometimes insuf 
ficient to pay the cost of collection—-always vastly dispro- 
portioned. to the value of the property, either to enrich 
the cunning speculator, or to add to the already over- 
grown wealth of some nabob, or to increase the public 
lands and stock to remain unproductive, until better times 


sent to direct and easy intercourse, we must come to the | 
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objection to conferring: jurisdiction on the State courts to 
punish transgressors. ” Gongrésd gave them power To ens 
tertain suits, to collect the internal revenue, and toen- 
force penalties under a clause jn the constitution, declaring 
it the supreme law of the land, and that the judges of the 
State courts should be hound thereby. This. power, I 
admit, was by some of the States. disputed;. but surel it 
would be going tod far to say that evils were likely. -to’ 
arise from the exercise of it.. And if there should bég 
disposition.in any. State to refuge the jurisdiction, offenders 
would have no right to complain if they were sent to the 
United States? courts for trial. Seldom, indeed, would 
two thousand three hundred and ninety-five dollars, which] there be oceasion for such aproceeding; but if acase should 
is equal to twelve thousand six hundred and ten dollars aj arise, demanding it, is it likely the criminal would talk. of | 
mile. Ata proper time, I will, I trust, be able to show} its hardship? And, if not, who would be quixotic enough 
to the House that no “sum of money of. equal amount] to “complain for him? The jurisdiction of the United 
has ever been expended with greater advantage to the} States over their roads, whether they should exert it by 
country. But it is proper to say that at the time this| diréct appropriations.to keep them in repair, or by the 
road was commenced, this Government had no experience| erection of toll-gates, cannot be a cause of the least ap- 
in the business» few possessed the requisite skill for it; prehension to the States, no more than they now feel from 
then, and for many years afterwards, provisions were dear, | the punishment of a mail robber. It is impossible that 
and the wages of labor near one hundred per cent. be-| injury can arise fomite | ` 
yond its present amount. What added greatly to the cost The gentlemen from Virginia who have spoken on the 
of this road, isthe number of bridges, some of which| other side of the question, have indulged themselves in & 
are built in a style of superior and expensive workman- warmth of feeling and an asperity of remark not warrant- 
ship, exhibiting monuments of architectural skill not sur-| ed, in my judgment, by the occasion. If the purposes of 
passed in any part: of the Union. The continuation ofj the bill should be answered, or if the system, of which it 
the Cumberland road. from Wheeling to Zanesville, which| is part, should be pursued, the design is of the most laud- 
is made upon the McAdam plan, and is said to be the best| able character, and entitled to no common praise; the: 
road in the United States, cost, Tam informed, about six| end, the development of national resources, the promo- 
thousand dollars a mile. But the expenditure upon works| tion of social intercourse, the diffusion of substantial bene- 
of this nature is of secondary consequence. If a. har-| fits—in a word, the prosperity of the confederacy. Yet it 
bor is found necessary for the safety and convenience of| has been received as if some signal calamity was about to 
our shipping, if a fortification is wanting for our defence, | be inflicted, carrying in its train famine and pestilence 
the expense of constructing them would not be regarded. | and desolation. Are they afraid that the march of the 
There isa paramount duty which the Government owes to| system will realize all we hope and all we predict for it; and 
its citizens, compared to which, gold and silver should! that «their occupation will be gone?” - If, sir, mistake 
_, weigh but as dust inthe balance. ‘They claim from it pro-| not the ‘‘signs of the times,” a great revolution is going 
® tection at any price; and they ask the same measure ofl on in public opinion, in the South, on this question; and 
'S justice, I will not call it liberality, in making such improve-| the day is not very remote, when Virginia will concede to 
it nents as the situation of the country admits of and re-| this Government all that the most sanguine friends of in- 
‘E quires, which State and individual enterprise is unequal ternal improvement could desire. One of her distinguish- 
& to, and which are strictly of a national character. edstatesmen, now amember of this House, has for years 
The perseverance in this system of internal improve-| devoted his time and talents to the-cause. Every day fur- 
ments, it has been said, will give rise to a claim of juris- nishes new evidence that his patriotic fellow-citizens are 
diction by the United States over the roads. they make, y 


m yielding the prejudices that would lock up the bounties 
which will end in the erection of toll-gates, and the enforc- 
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shall‘enable them to sell for sums equal to their claims. A 
Government expressly instituted to promote the happiness 
and welfare of all its citizens, should provide in a timeo: 
peace, when its resources are abundant, against such ruin- 
ous consequences. In this way ‘it will best secure the 
Jasting attachment of the people. ea eters 
< The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Coxz] in speaking’ 
of the probable expense of the proposed. road, said that 
the-Camberland road cost the Government fifteen thou- 
gand dollars per mile. “He has fallen into an error, The 
whole distance ‘of the road is one hundred and thirty-five 
- miles; its. aggregate cost one million seven hundred and 
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o which a beneficent Providence has so ptofusely scattered 
ing of penalties not by State authority. Claiming, as Ij over our land. He merits the lasting gratitude of his 


countrymen, the richest reward of a public benefactor. 

The productions of our country, which soil and climate 
have already made so various, are becoming daily more 
diversified, ensuring, at no distant day, a home suppi» of 
most of the luxuries as well as the necessaries of life. An 
important advantage which this view of our condition and 
prospects gives rise to, js, that the different parts of our 
Union will be made dependant on each other—an invariable 
effect of mutual wants. Nothing, therefore, demands. 
from us higher regard or more deliberate consideration, 
than the means of uniting our whole people into one 
great commeftial family. 
- But it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon the benefi- 
cial consequences of an extended system of internal im- * 
provements; they must be familiar to the members of this 
committee. Ihave endeavored to avoid noticing the points 
which have been urged by others in support of the bill; 
and having reason to fear- that the committee is already 
fatigued by a long discussion, I will conclude with thanking 
them for their attention. 

Mr. MONELL next rose. He said he had waited until 


do, for this Government, the right to make roads.and ca- 
nals without the consent of the States, it must follow that, 
after they are constructed, it has a complete right to pre- 
serve them by such means as it chooses to select. Iffam 
right in assuming, for I have already said that I do not 
mean to argue it, that the constitution has given to Con- 
gress the principal power, the incident must follow; nor is 
it at all probable that any injurious consequences are likely 
to arise from the exercise of it. The authority to esta- 
blish post offices and post roads impliedly confers the right 
to protect the transportation of the mail by the imposing 
of penalties. For this purpose, various laws have been 
passed, and punishments have been inflicted, without any 
complaint from a State, and, as I trust, without injury to 
it. Nor would any greater evil happen by punishing a 
man in the United States’ courts for an injury done to the 
road. Offences of this kind would be of rare occurrence: 
when it. was known that the presence of vigilant gate- 
keepers would probably prevent escape, and that speedy 
punishment would inevitably follow, httle mischief would 
-bedone. There is scarcely an instance of. an indictment 
; -in our State courts for injuries done to roads belonging 

to corporations, and the reason that prevents their oceur-| expectation that some one of his colleagues, more compe- 
rence would apply to a road laid out under the authority} tent than himself, would give to the committee the views 
of the United States. Besides, there could. be no valid| which he knew a large majority of the delegation of New 
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this late period of the debate on the bil, in the hope and ~- 


My immediate constituents are now 
anxiously looking to their legislature for that justice they 
believe themselves entitled to—an improvement along their 
lovely valley, which will place them -on the Ievel with 


other portions of the State. 
appointed. a AA } 
. Soon after, this “nation passed through a second war of 
Andependence with honor and renown, the State of New 
“York, suffering as she had in that contést in blood and trea- 
“sure, and believing herself entitled to the favorable notice 
` of Congress, from the aid and suppprt she had given to 
strengthen the arm öf the: General Government, applied 
for did'to enable her to “prosecute the great works of in- 
ternal improvement’ she had long conceived, but which 
were retarded by the breaking out and continuing of that 
Wat: What was she told by this Government? Although 
. < cher good and faithful service was admitted, her losses and 
privations appreciated, yet it was unconstitutional to aid 
inthe construction of roads and canals. She submitted to 
‘the decision; and, nothing daunted, rested upon her own 
zesources to accomplish that which her citizens had willed 
should be accomplished. For one, I rejoice that she is 
not indebted .to this Government for aid. By your re- 
fusal, the resources ofthe State have been developed; the 
patriotism of the people exhibited; the sound hearts and 
willing hands of her citizens enlisted to clevate her cha- 
racter, and place her upon an eminence that her extensive 
possessions-and fertile soil intended she should assume. 
What was unconstitutional when New York applied for 
id,“has, by the change of time and of men, become con- 
stitutional now. By the construction given-to the con- 
‘stitution by’modern statesmen, all power is vested in this 
Government. Thé doctrines contended for in former days 
are exploded, new ones have taken their place; and, under 
_ them, this Government is extending its influence over eve- 
ry part and portion of what was once considered indepen- 


I trust they will not be dis- 


dent State sovereignty: the rights of the States are merged 
‘in this -grand consolidated Government: I will not enter 
into: the discussion: of the’ abstract constitutional right: of 
-this Government to make roads and canals in the several 
‘States, without the consent of the States or the people. 
“dt has been assumed and exercised so often, that, until 
‘some. express provision tothe contrary shall be made in the 
Constitution, it is worse than useless to question the power. 
The advocates of the tight do not claim it by express 
_ grant, but by implication and construction of different 
‘parts of that instrament. © It is claimed under the power 
to provide for the common defence and general welfare; 
under the power toregulate commerce among: the several 
States, and with the -Indian tribes; under the power to 
establish post offices and post roads. T have-always doubt- 
ed whether this Government, under any oF all of these pow- 
ets, could exercise the right of -making roads and canals.’ 
a 


objects. 


Under the power ‘to regulate commerce among these. ` 


veral States, and to lay imposts and duties, this Govern. 


ment assumed the right. to compel the canal boats onthe ` 


New York canals to pay transit duty. In 1824 or 1835, 
orders were issued by the Treasury Department to the 
collector at Buffalo, to enforce the collection of duties, 
I well remember the feeling created in New York; her citi- 
zens, from one end of the State to the other, were prepared 
to resist what was considered as an encroachment upon 
State rights; even her legislative halls resounded with the 
language of resistance, and a perseverance at that time, 
on the part of this Govérnment, would have brought that 
State in direct collision with the General Government, 
Strong protests were entered by the representatives in 
Congress, from New York, against the assumed power, 
and great exertions were made by the Governor of the 
State to procure a withdrawal of the order. It was coun- 
termanded, but the right to enforce the collection of duties 
was not surrendered; it was suspended for the time being, 
to be enforced whenever the will of this Government 
shall direct. You have established your ports of entry in 
every part of her State—at Buffalo, Rochester, Sackett’s 
Harbor, and I know not how many other places--upon every 
stream and rivulet—upon tide waters and inland lakes~in 
every city and town that you please to consider commer- 
cial; swarms of officers, to execute the laws and collect the 
revenue, are stationed among the people. Under the 
power to regulate commerce, and lay imposts and duties, 
you claim, and may, at some future day, enforce, the pow- 
er to collect duties on every canal made by State autho- 
rity; and what is to prevent you? The broad and unlimited 
construction of constitutional power claimed, will cover 
every act of oppression, and usurpation of State rights; 
thus gradually, but certainly, will every vestige of State 
rights and State interests be swallowed up by the.conm 
structive powers of the General Gevernment. Under the 
power to lay imposts and duties, to regulate commerce, 
and to promote the general welfare, the whole revenue of 
State canals may be claimed. Now your treasury is full, 
and it is not needed; but let war exhaust it, let commerce 
be impaired, or, what-is most probable, your funds squan- 
dered in visionary schemes ‘of internal improvement, and 
the particular welfare of the States must surrender to the 
general welfare of this Government. The States must 
stand in the relation to the United States that individuals 
do to. the. States—bound to yield a portion of what they 
have for the general welfare. Sources of revenue, which 
they fondly hoped would support their own Governments, 
and enable them to extend the blessings of internal ime 
provement by their ownauthority to every portion oftheir 
citizens, will be diverted from ‘their proper channels, and 
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‘mittee with along “detail;.the State courts decide.in favor 
of the toll gathérer; it is carried‘up to the Supreme Court 
of. the United States: $ need not give you ‘the: decision, 


poured into the treasury of this Government. Can New 
York, consistent: with her honor or. her interests, submit 
to such degradation? Is Pennsylvania, with her numerous: 


canals, prepared to surrender all to,this Government? = T| When. did. State: decisions or’ State rights sue ed in--op 
trust not. Sir, where is the remedy? I answer here; ii} position tothe laws of Congress, orthe constructive pow- 


this hall. We must halt in-our course—we must. confine 
this Government within its primeval legitimate bounds-— 
we must restore it.to the powers that were exercised un 


der it in the days ôf Jefferson’s administration. ~; 

Jt is contended that the -power to constract roads and 
canals is given by’ the clause in. the €onstitution autho- 
rizing Congress to establish post offices and post roads. 
Great pains have been taken to give us the definition of 
the word establish. - Dictionaries have been consulted— 
Walker, Ainsworth, and others. : Itis defined to. mean 
** to erect, to make,” &c. -We have heard labored argu- 
ments to show us, because the -meaning of-the word es-: 
tablish is defined to be ‘fto make,” that Congress-has the 
power to make post roads. Sir, I will not say that these 
words may not be tortured into such construction, nor 
offer any argument on the constitutionality of the doctrine. 
Yet I must be permitted to doubt that any such power, 
under these words, was intended by the framers of the 
constitution to be given to Congress. The plain and ob- 
vious meaning of that clause is that which is yearly ex- 
ercised by Congress—the establishment of post routes on 
roads erected and made by the people, and on which, for 
public convenience, it is thought necessary to transport 
the mail. -Jn the remarks I have made, I have endeavored 
to show to the committee the inexpediency of Congress ex- 
ercisingy all the powers which, by construction or impli- 
cation, are claimed as belonging to this Government; and, 
particularly as such exercise affects the rights and.interests 
of the States. As a further illustration of my views, I 
will suppose my colleague, who resides at Buffalo, to offer 
to this House the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing a post route from Buffalo to Albany, by the 
way of the Erie canal.” 

Itis referred to the committee, at the head of which is 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky. Congress having 
the right to establish post offices and post roads, and ee eee af een i 
waters navigable, or made navigable, being considered} I come now to the:question of .the utility of this gigan- 
highways, the reasoning follows the premises, that Con- tic project of a grand land communication from Buffalo 
gress has the power to establish a mail route upon the Erie|to New Orleans, and must say that, tomy mind, it is the 
canal. Ithas been decided that the Hudson river is an| most extravagant and visionary one that ever was present- 
arm of the sea, and jurisdiction has been so far extended | ed to the deliberate judgment of a representative assembly. 
over the waters of New York, as to establish ports of entry] It is to be made through the interior of the country, f 
on the western lakes, the Erie canal connecting the tide|tęen hundred miles in length, and from its commence- 
waters of the Hudson with the waters of Lake Erie; it,| ment at Buffalo, the first seaboard, the first commercial 
therefore, becomes necessary that commerce should: bel place it: touches is the city of Washington, a distance of 
carried on between the States. A law is passed, in obe-| some four hundred miles. Can many man believe that the 
dience to the resolution; and a boat is started at Albany, | trade- from Buffalo, or any part ef New York, will be di- 
on the tide waters, with the ‘United States’ mail,” in capi-| verted from the city of New York by this road? or will 
tals, upon her stern. She approaches the first lock, and} Pennsylvania or Maryland prefer Washington for a mar- 
is hailed “what boat is that?? ‘The Congress of the! ket to their own Philadelphia and Baltimore? Look to the 
United States.” <‘ Who is her commander?” ‘4 General; improvements of New York, Pennsylvania, and. Maryland, 
Welfare.” <“ What is the object of her voyage?” <‘ Re- | their railroads and canals, and the. most visionary must be 
gulating commerce among the several States and with the; satisfied that this contemplated road cannot be used for 
Indian tribes, transporting the United States’ mail, and commercial purposes. It is said, by its friends, that it will 
conveying troops to the northern lakes.” ` The collector) be useful in time of war to march troops to the frontiers. 
would say, this canal is the property of the State of New| I trust we. shall not need it for that purpose for many 
York; it was made by the exertions of her own citizens) years to come; and if we should, New York desires 
without any foreign aid, and you cannot pass without the| troops from Washington to defend her frontier. No, sir; 
payment of toll Lo which’** General Welfare” would) there is no beneficial purpose for which this road can be 
reply that Congress has power to regulate commerce and used; it will be a lasting monument of a nation’s folly, and 
establish pust offices and post roads; a post route has been receive the worst curse which an Irishman ean- bestow 
established on this canal, and you will not presume to in-| upon his enemy—the grass will grow upon. its surface R 
terrupt the United States’ mail. The people of New York Again. What is to become of the road after it is made? 
look to the law for protection and decision of all disputed! Do you intend to place toll gates upon it? That power 
claims. On the return of -* General Welfare,” he is ar-| has not yet been assumed upon. your Cumberland road. 
rested in our State courts. [ will not trouble the com,| But suppose you should assume jurisdiction over State soil, 
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ers of this‘Governmient? . Let Kentucky, Ohio, Néw. York, ` 
and other States-answer.0 0 cco Pram ANE 

I. am: opposed: to the-exercise by Congress.of this dis- 
puted right on another ground: it is unequal and unjust. in - 
its operation.- During the last- year, disregarding fractions, 
there was received intoyour treasury. twenty-four millions 
of dollars; for all:the ordinary- purposes.of Government, 
twelve millions. are sufficient; and; with proper- economy, 
that sum need not be expended. + You have.then.a-surplus 
fand of twelve millions. beyond the amount. required for 
the expenses. of Government; to be'scrambled for inthis 
hall, and expended, according to present doctrines, in ine . 
ternal.improvement...-You have two: hundred and thirteen 
members from’ the States, and thrée delegates: from ter- 
yitories; divide this.amiount into two hundred and thit- 
teen. districts; and: you will give annually to each congres- . 
sional district fifty-six.thousand dollars. By this division, . 
New York; with her thirty-four members, wouldbé entitled 
annually. to twomillions of dollars. Pennsylvania,: with 
her twenty-four members, to one million four hundred and | 
forty-four thousand. ~ Virginia, with hér twenty-two meme 
bers, to one million two hundred and thirty-two thousand. 
Will any course of legtslation here give to these States 
a fair proportion ofthe surplus-funds -by way of internal 
improvement? - Certainly not, .. ‘This miserable pittance to 
New York: of.a.road from Buffalo to the State. line of 
Pennsylvania, is but a sorry. return for the four millions 
she pays annually. into your treasury. As it is the first, 
so for many years it will be the last boon that will be of- 
fered for her two millions annual surplas in your-treasury. 

Give to New York, to be applied by her legislature, . 
one-half of her just proportion of this surplus fund. . Det 
it be placed in the treasury of her own, State, and in ten 
years she will cxtend the blessings of her own system. of 
improvement to every village and hamlet in her State, 
and gladden the hearts of her people; it will be expended 
in useful works, in national objects, and promote the gene- 
ral welfare of the people. : 


op 


° bat no friend of it will pretend that is all that-will be asked. 
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zeal with which its friends are hurried forward. Relic- 
tant as T have been to engage in this discussion, I could not 
sit here quietly, and in silence see the screws turned upon 
the people. {could not see burdens unjustly and unwar- 
rantably imposed upon my constituents, without protesting 
against it. S : 

I consider this system of legislation eruel, unjust, and 
oppressive. I consider it as fraught with the most dan- 
gerous tendency, and as leading to the most disastroug 
consequences. My feelings are such, that I cannot repress 
them when I see the fruits of honest industry about to be 
coined into dollars and cents, and squandered by a profi. > 
gate hand upon projects which are useless and idle. I 
have prepared an amendment to this bill, which I intend 
to offer at a proper time, if the motion to strike out the 
first section does not prevail. If gentlemen are deter. 
mined to force the bill through, right or wrong—-if they 
are determined to plunder the treasury, and pursue a 
course of publie rapine, I feel anxious that the State of 
New York should not participate in the disgrace. I be 
Tieve this is the first attempt of this Government to force 
her system of road-making into that State. The. small 
section of this road which is to be Iocated within her limits, 
appears ‘to be intended as an offer of earnest-money, to 
bind her to the unhallowed compact. I protest against 
the whole system, and particularly against this attempt to 
contaminate that State. Should this bill pass in its present 
shape, I should consider the intrusion into our territory 
asa bane to our prosperity, a poison to our happiness, and 
the destruction of our tranquillity. As soon as an oppor- 
tunity shall offer, I will move to amend the bill by striking 
out the words ‘‘ Buffalo, in the State of New York,” and 


‘seatter your-toll: gatherers over the States; what will 

‘ou receive? Not one per. cent, You’ cannot keep it. in 
-:xepait: by tolls. What next? -The Government must ap- 
- propriate, annually, one.million of dollars to repair it. By 
"the bill fifteen hundred ‘dollars per mile are appropriated; 


Let the faith of thé nation-be pledged for its construction, 
and you- will be required, annually, to appropriate money 
for its completion, until it: will cost as many thousands as 
„hundreds are now asked. ‘Will the States, through which 
passes, take it off your hands, and keep it in repair? No. 
“The States know it will not yield. revenue sufficient to do 
80. They. willtell you it is your own sickly bantling, and 
., your faith is pledged to support it. 
~ It has beén said out of this hall, that this is a part of the 
_ ** American system;” and I have been urged, as a friend to 
-that system, to:support this bill. . Itis called the pioneer 
bill, inthe train of which numerous others are to follow. 
If by the.‘ American system” is meant a system of laws 
_which.shall be for the benefit of the American people, 
_and, as hearly:as may be, operate equally and justly, then 
am Tits friénd-and. advocate; but if by the system is meant 
„that I am bound to support every wild and visionary road 
“project.that the imaginations of gentlemen here or else- 
. where may present to the consideration of Congress, I 
must þe permitted to dissent, and enter my protest. As a 
smember of the Committee on Manufactures, I cordially 
vagree to. the resolution submitted to the House, “that it 
“was inexpedient at this time to revise the tariff law of 
1828.” I then believed, and now believe, that justice to 
the manufacturers-and sound policy required the suppres- 
sion of. further legislation at this.time.. These are, how- 
‘ever, articles which have become necessaries of life from] inserting ‘the northern boundary of the State of Penn- 
their common use, such as tea, coffee, silk, &c., which are} sylvania.”” This amendment would exclude New York 
-not-grown or manufactured in this country, or, if so, to aj from the bill and from its contamination. We ask not, nor 
very limited extent, and not interfering with the domestic| do we need, your aid in the construction of our roads and 
- industry of the nation. By reducing the duties on. thej canals. We desire you to confine yourself to your pro- 
‘articles I have mentioned, you will relieve the people from] per sphere of legislation, and not to interfere with the in- 
several millions of indirect taxation, and retain in your] ternal regulations of our State. We will willingly and 
treasury more than sufficient to mect the current expenses| cheerfully pay all the taxes and bear all the burdens which 
ofthe Government. i you may constitutionally impose upon us; we will not rebel 
There are two situations in which Governments, like in-| —we will raise no insurrection—we will not threaten a 
dividuals, are frequently: unjust: in adversity, with a heavy | dissolution of the Union; but when you oppress us by your 
debt hanging over them, and in prosperity, suddenly and unjust, unauthorized, and partial legislation, we will tellyou 
-unexpectedly acquired; in the one case, pressed to dis-jofit. We will boldly and fearlessly protest against your en- 
- charge claims out of their power to meet; they prevari-{ croachments, and we will not withhold our remonstrances 
-cate, and refuse justice when itis due; in the other, their] when you extend the arm of oppression over us. We will 
- funds are- profusely squandered and their money lavished | tell you of our wrongs; as an independent State, we will 
upon unimportant and useless objects. The latter is the | assert our rights; and we will never hang about your halls 
.(present.situation of this'Government. You have an over-| of legislation, in the character of supplicants and beggars, 
‘flowing treasury, and you know not what to do with your| watching for the crumbs that may fall from your table. 
surplus funds. . Now, sir, as I am one of those who do not}. Following the example of gentlemen who have: pre- 
‘consider a national debt to be anational blessing, I propose | ceded me in opposition to this bill, I will refrain from dis- 
to discharge your national debt-—pay off every shilling—| cussing the constitutional power of this Government over 
-take up the last bond; it will be the brightest star in the | the subject of internal improvement. The arguments 
»galaxy of your renown. Exhibit to the world the bright] upon that subject haye been worn thread-bare; they have 
¿example of a nation, not sixty years old, having passed | been again and again repeated; the subject has been ex- 
through two i dae and lengthy wars, and free of debt. |hausted in the hands of abler men, and I feel myself in- 
‘When that shal be accomplished, (and we are assured it competent to shed additional light upon the question. The 
iwillbe ina few years, )our manufacturers willhave acquired | omission to discuss the constitutional question in this’ de- 
- strength sufficient to compete with their foreign opponents, | bate appears to have been assumed by the friends of the 
sand wilt themselves unite in the propriety of a gradual/ bill as the giving of a cognovit to their claim of constitu- 
«but:certain reduction, of duties until the revenue shall only | tional power. Sir, I wish those gentlemen expressly to 
-be equal.to the necéssities of the Government, and the | understand me as not yielding my assent to their constitu- 
“i people relieved from heavy burdens. A tional doctrines. I wish them to understand that I sign no 
io Mri ANGEL said it was with great diffidence he rose to | cognovit to their unfounded claim, but that I insist that if 
address the committee. It was his first attempt to speak | this bill becomes a law, that law will be the offspring of 
upon that- floor, and it was with much difficulty he had usurped authority. 
-Faised his courage to the speaking point. We-have been] Gentlemen have said that Congress, by its enactments, 
sseveral days [said Mr. A.]. engaged in the. discussion: of| has settled the constitutional power of the Government in 
. this bill.” I-have listened with styict and- painful attention | relation to internal improvements. Can. Congress confer 
.to-the arguments urged’ in-favor:.of its passage. I haye|a new power? Can Congress rule the constitution? That 
-. witnessed, with astonishment and with alarm, the ardent|instrument was designed to control the powers of Con- 
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stiality, its cruelty, its injustice, and its usurpation, and 


. of the mail, for the marching of troops, for commercial in- 
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gress; : Can one act of usurpation J 
to justify the commission of another? No.. The consti- 
tution remains what it was in the beginning—it.is the same 
now that it was at the time of its ratification by the States. 
It remains unaltered, nor can it be altered but by. the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the States.. For that instrument 
I entertain the highest veneration. I will not suffer my- 
self to trample upon its authority. .. Each infraction. of its 
provisions by Congress is a signal for the downfall of our 
liberties. Je i Bete 
This bill is entitled “a bill for constructing a road from 
Buffalo, in the State of New York, by the way of Wash- 
ington, to the city of New Orleans.” When I look into 
the provisions of this bill--when I see the stretch of au- 
thority there attempted—when I consider the profligate 
expenditure of money it proposes—when I reflect upon 
the burden it casts upon the people—when I view its. par- 


compare all with the constitutional powers of this Govern- 
ment, the title strikes me as being. inappropriate. ‘Fhe 
title is wrong. 


avails of the revenue. l he e 
collected at the city of New York: the citizens of that 
State, by the consumption of articles subject to duties,. pay 
about one-sixth part of the whole revenue. 
priation in the bill will impose a tax of at least four hundred 
thousand dollars upon the State of New York, which must 
be taken from the pockets of her citizens. . Th 
their labor, under the. screwing operations of this Govern-. 
ment, must be taken from them, and expended upon this 
sublime and magnificent road; a road which they will ne- 
It should be entitled ‘ʻa bill to construct|ver travel, and which, whilst it forms a drain upon their 


be pleaded as. authority | of the work. From the description ‘given.of the country 

over which.the road is to pass, the streams that intersect 

its course, the swamps and the quagmires which lie inits: 
way, it is evident that the cost per mile will. fat exceed 

the.sum per mile expended upon the Cumberland. road. 

The length of the Cumberland road now completed:falls 
short of one-sixth the distance embraced by the-road.un- 

der consideration, and our statutes tell us that upwards of: 
three millions have been expended upon that work. ; » 


` This two and a half millions is to .be taken from the 
Nearly one-half the revenue is 


The appro- 


The fruit of 


a road from the liberties of the country, by the way of|purses, will never return a farthing into them. The pas- 


Washington, to despotism.” $ 

Itis not a road which the interest of the country calls 
for; the public good does not require it. Gentlemenhave 
said it was necessary for the safe and easy transportation 


tercourse, for the advancement of national prosperity, and 
the promotion of the general welfare; but when you contrast 
its advantages with the principles upon which itis to be con- 
structed, with the cost of its construction and perpetual re- 
pairs, it looks more like aroad to ruin thana road to ease and 
safety. Ilavean abhorrence to this species of legislation that 
I cannot overcome; it has grown out of long reflection and 
a careful consideration of the subject. Its tendency is 
pernicious; it begets collision and strife; it produces heart- 
burning and ill blood between different States and sections 
of the Union. These effects do and will unavoidably at- 
tend it. 1f, in estimating the consequences, I. have come 
to an erroneous conclusion, I have to regret it. The cor- 


rectness of my conclusion appears to be supported by the’ 


sensitiveness manifested by gentlemen in this House when- 
ever this subject is agitated. Do we not see the warmth 
of feeling and heat of temper it elicits? “Its discussion 


sage of this bill will say to the citizens of New York, 
“< pay four hundred thousand dollars as a tribute to our 
power, and prepare yourselves to meet future exactions 
of a similar character, when we see fit to make them.”’. 

The sum to be extracted from the State’of New York, 
by this single appropriation, is sufficient in amount toena- 
ble that State, could she control it, to accomplish.some of 
her most useful and favorite plans of internal improvement, 
and this is to be bartered away for a few miles of a. great 
national road, cutting through a corner of her territory. 

Let any gentleman look, for a moment, at the operation 
of this scheme, and then tell me whether he will have the 
hardihood to ask a New Yorker to vote for this bill.. No, 
sir, I will not violate the public trust reposed in me: I will 
not prostitute my yote to the surrendering of the rights. of 
the State. I will resist this attempt to force the shackles 
upon her. Were this a work of utility, and did there ex- 
ist a reasonable prospect of its advancing the general wel- 
fare, the hardship would not be so great; but I repeat 
what my colleague [Mr. Monext] has said, the project is 
wild, visionary, idle, and useless. 

A few years ago, the State of New York applied to this 


calls up the image of discord, and exhibits an acrimony of | Government for assistance in constructing her canal.. Her 


fecling and temper, which spends itself in accusing invec- 
tive and keen reply. It should be our business here to 
harmonize, and not to distract; we should avoid those sub- 
jects which set in motion the discordant feelings of sec- 


then contemplated work was of a national character; it 


was no less than the connecting, by a navigable commu- - 
nication, of the waters of the great western lakes with. 


the Hudson river, and uniting navigable waters extending 


tional interests, It should be our aim to strengthen the ;from the Atlantic two thousand miles into the interior. 
cord of union, and, by a kind and conciliating exercise of | What was your answer to this application? Notwithstand- 
our legislative functions, secure the confidence and attach- | ing the important link this work was to form, notwithstand- 


ment of the people and of the States, : 
Partial appropriations beget jealousy and distrust, and 
destroy confidence in Government.. The people will not 
rest quietly under oppression, when they see the fruit of 
their hard earnings bestowed upon objects in which they 
have no interest, and which are in themselves worse than 
useless. ‘They will complain; their attachments will be 
alienated, and the federal power become odious™ 
, This bill appropriates fifteen hundred dollars per mile 
for the construction of this road; the length of the road is 
great enough to swell the sum appropriated to two million 
five hundred thousand dollars. This is but the beginning 
of the expenditure. ‘This sum bears about the same pro- 
portion to the ultimate cost of construction, repairs, &c, 
when the whole shall be completed, as the title page of a 
book does tothe whole volume. ‘This two and a half mil- 
lions is but a single instalment, the payment of which is to be 


repeated ycar after year, by appropriation after appropria- ! 
tion, through a serics of years, to terminate the Lord knows! 


where. I have not heard it contended, even by the friends of 
the bill, that the proposed appropriation will cover the cost 


ing the increase of commerce it was to create, and. not- 
withstanding the vast facilities it. was to afford, you, in 
your walike and other’ operations, told her that™ you 
had not the constitutional power to appropriate the funds 
of the nation to purposes of internal improvement.. New 
York was satisfied with your answer;.she neither mur- 
mured. nor complained. She had too much patriot- 
ism, and too just a sense of your limited authority, to 
press you to a violation of that sacred compact which 
forms our bond of union. ‘Taking you at your word, she 
believed you had decided in good faith upon her applica- 
tion, and she believed that your decision would stand as a 
controlling precedent in all similar cases. Upon the faith 
of this understanding, she resorted to her own energies, 
and, through a wise, prudent, and persevering policy, she 
has accomplished her grand design, and astonished the 
world by her success, She has taxed herself for this im- 
provement: her own resources have met the current ex- 


pense, and this Government has not been annoyed by beg- _ 


garly applications for her relief. Whilst she has been ex- 
pending twenty millions of dollars for these objects, and 
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@ upon h I sh the ci e 
have ‘been lavishing the’ national funds upon interior pro- 


Jects in othersections of thé Union; the utility ofall of which with | 
% : j i {of two-thirds of the whole exports of this Union, have re- 


: combined, will ‘not compare: with what she has effected. 
Since the wisdom of this Government has fathomed the 


= “depthsof its power; reversed its‘solemn decision, and en- 
ee 1 Mee ise 


f internal improvement, New York has 
‘doublé taxation. “She has met the dé- 


mands for 
pelled to ‘pay for. the one-sixth of yours. “Accumulating 
burd réss her; slie finds her hands tied, and her trea- 
suiry CX! sdt She is compelled to impose a direct tax 
` upon her citizens, to meet the current expenses of her Go- 
vernment, and to suspend the prosecution of some of her 
most favorite works. In this embarfassing’ state of her finan- 
cês, and whilst deploring hèr want ofmeans necessary for the 
further prosecution of lier favorite plans; you threaten, in ad- 
dition to your former exactions, to rifle her of four hun- 
dred thousand 
oppression. : , 
< Sir, I Hope the motion to strike out the'first section of 
this bill will:prevail: if it does not, I will offer the amend- 
ment I mentioned, at the earliest opportunity. 

“As a representative from the State of New York, I pro- 
tést against the power’of this Government to pass this bill 
into alaw. -I protest against its partiality, and against its 
prodigal waste of the public treasure. New York has pa- 
tiently and quietly borne all tlie burdens you have cast 
upon hér. Her attachment to the Union forbids the thought 
of estranging herself from you. She asks you to return 
fo those principles which governed your councils in decid- 


dollars by this bill, and to perpetuate your 


ing her application: - 

“Tf you have a surplus in your treasury, she asks you to 
‘apply’ it tothe payment of your national debt, and, when 
that shall have ‘been’ done, if a surplus still remain, she 

asks you ‘for a justand equal distribution. ; 
“should you refuse this request, and-continue your pre- 
. sent system of legislation, regardless of her rights, to say 
the least of. ity she will take it most unkindly. 
> Mr. PETTIS now withdrew the motion which he made 
~somedays.ago, to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill, having‘ at first made it to enable gentlenicn to discuss 
the general merits, free of the amendments proposed. 
Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, regretted that the motion was 
withdrawn, as he thought it desirable to see whether 
there was a majority for the bill, before the amendments 
were taken up. ae j 
Mr. STORRS, of New- York, renewed the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause, and proceeded to offer his 
réasons‘for-bding’ opposed to’ this bill, although now and 
al ni ‘advocate of the constitutional power of inter- 
improvement. ` a 3a 
~-Mr- BOULDIN said, he had no prepared speech to make 

Gn the ‘subject; he liad no note of what had been said on it 

by others; but the decp interest felt by those who sent me 

heré; [said Mr. B] in the question now under: considera: 
tion~aninterest felt by them in common with all the grow. 
ets‘of cotton, rice, and tobacco, in this Union, forbids that 

Tshould give; entirely, a silent vote. The evils, both mo- 

miland political, which mustand will arise from carrying 

tho principle of this into practieal effect, from executing a 

general scheme of internal-improvement, have been set 
forth’so clearly: by my colleague, [Mr. Bannoun] the in- 
expediency of the proposed. measure proved by argu- 
ments's6 strong and-clear; thát:nothing would be needed 
to-exemplify, extend, or apply his views, were I able to 
execute sucha task. - And as it regards the road how pro- 
posed, from Buffalo, by the way of Washington; to New 
` Ovleans,:if anything had been wanting to-prove its inuti- 
lity, T-ħadalmost said its: absurdity, - when conipared with 
its'cost, the same: has been most amply ‘supplied by the 

peneman ‘front New York; [Mr.: Storrs] who, though à 

tend tothe principle of the bill, proves tat the measure 


Y 


> 


r-ọwn means to extinguish the’ cost, you 


Á improvements, and been cruelly com- 


‘ed-to. 


itself is any thihg else rather than wisdom. I bave but a 
single additional view of this case to present to this- com- 
mittee. Sir, my constituents, together with the growers 


garded and do regard the proceedings of the present Con- 
gress with much anxiety. Upon their minds, the convie- 
tion that anunequal share of the public burdens are kid 
on them, is deep rooted; it is an opinion fixed as fate, it hag 
been well and long examined; every fact and cireumstance 
belonging to it have been viewed and reviewed, patiently 
and diligently, and have been presented, here and else- 
where, ina light so clear, that, as it appears to me, no- 
thing but the potent effect of real or supposed interest could 
prevent the majority (to whom I now address myself) 
from seeing it as itis. And though I may be truly told 
that interest bas as binding an effect on one side as the 
other, the very fact that we are arranged on different sides, 
according to our general occupations, proves the unequal 
operation of our present revenue laws. The majority, F 
know, call the protecting duties the American system, and 
say itis good; and for thein, it may seem so. I shall not 
enter the lists against their formed, their nourished opi- 
nions, based as they are on apparent interest; it would bea 
hopeless task indeed. But I may, I think, safely ask this 
committee to believe, that; in the opinion of the whole 
southern country, (except the sugar planters, } they are 
unequally taxed; and I said that the movements of this 
Congress were regarded by them with deep solicitude; 
they looked, sir, with anxiety for the President’s message; 
they had no right to expect from him an abandonment of 
the tariff principle; they knew, when they voted for him, 
that his opinions were with the majority on that point; 
they, therefore, did not expect him to recommend a sys- 
tem of taxation, by which they would be required to pay 
no more than their equal share of the public burdens; 
but they did expect him to recommend a modification of the 
present law on that subject; they were not disappointed: 
they had a right to demand of him, and of you, that inthis 
modification their interests should be regarded. Yes, sir, 
and that their opinions, too, should have their due weight; 
here, sir, the message is also as it should be: for the sake 
of harmony in our national councils, an abandonment of 
the scheme of internal improvement is distinetly recom- 
mended. But the indications of the temper of the House 
on those two points are calculated to increase the anxiety 
of the South to produce alarm in their minds. A bill to 
modify the tariff in the spirit of the message, was report- 
ed by the Committee of Ways and Means. It was kicked 
out with indignity by this House, and by most of the same 
votes; a most alarming liberality in appropriations is ob- 
servable. Shall the entire payment of the public debt 
give usno relief? Ibeg the committee to ‘pause, and think 
of this matter; we have no hope for justice, we look not 
for equality of taxation. This inequality we have borne, 
and (to be applied to the necessary expenses of Govern- 
ment) we will bear it so long as itis tolerable: nor. will I 
attempt to mark the Hmits to which Virginia will go. 
Whatsoever can be done by heroic fortitude, all that can 
be dictated by love of this Union, by her clear percep- 
tion of her deep interest in it, will be done. But, I pray 
you, do not declare to her that the present inequality of 
taxation shall not only remain, as it respects the propor- 
tions, but shall be kept up, as it regards also its amount. 
It is not sufficient to answer that this inequality is imagi- 
nary.. The legislators of this land cannot wisely, they 
catinot safely, disregard the deliberate, settled opinions of 
the growers of two-thirds of its exports. This interest is 
too powerfulin wealth, numbers and talents, to be thus treat- 
ed, -Yask not, Ido not insinuate, that the decision of this ques- 
tion is to be left to them. No, sir, this whole sab ject is to be 
weighed and decided by the majority, who feel not the inte- 
rest, and partake not ofthe opinions of the populaticn allud- 
- Task that majority, in framing their own opinions 
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“to Spread out this whole’country_before their mind’s eye. one compact whole, and regards not the opinions, nay, 
You know that sore restlessness exists, if you will not, and | the prejudices of’ large compact minorities, knows no- 
think you cantiot appease it. ‘It is unwise, it is unsafe, to | thing of the spirit in-which the constitution was formed, or 
jngrease it. The arguments: which the committee have}the practical administration by which’our Union, under it 
heard: from others, -prove clearly that this road could get] can be preserved. Dae é D 
but few votes inits favor, upon a'simple comparison of| Mr. W. B. SHEPARD said, he did not risé at ‘that 

“public: and -general. utility with its cost.” The abstract) hour, witi any desire of entering fully into’ the discuss 

` principle: of internal improvement with its connexion with | of the subject before the committee... I have [said Mr. S. F 
the Amierican system (a8 it is called) is to carry the bill, if] no such uncharitable; intention; I merely wish to explain 
carried at‘all. “ Should:this bill pass, I should ‘regard it as| the reasons why I should give the vote T intend to do on 
conclusive, that the purposé of this Government, to keep | this occasion... And this, sir, would be unnecessary; but, 

' the“présent grinding oppression. of the South up to its|representing the section of country, and holding the opi- 

|. present amount, is fixed. ` I have an'awful feeling on this} nions which Ido, my motives might otherwise be misunder- 
point.. ‘Iknow' well the opinions of my own constituents, | stood. ` Perhapsin the course of my observations.I may 
and we all know that one comniorfeeling, on this subject, | be induced to take a short excursion along this road, with 
pervades the whole southern country. They cannot; for|the view of picking up a few stragglers by the way side. 
one moment; be duped into the belief that the inequality | This subject has been discussed upon two grounds—its . 
they are subjected to, is, under any circumstances, to be | coustitutionality and its utility. I had hoped, sit, after 
made to them: by the disbursements of. the Government. | the abandonment of the constitutional ground of objection | 
The best, the most they could hope for, under the opera-|by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, we should 

_ tion of this internal improvement system, is an effect some-| have taken the. question as settled, that the General Go- 
times seen’ in the. conduct of a speculator, who, finding | vernment have the right to prosecute works of improve- 


that the stock’on hand has fallen in price, goes on pur-|ment within the bounds of the several States. rs 
‘chasing on a falling market, whereby he lowers the ave-| [Here Mr. BARBOUR interrupted Mr. S., and denied 
rage, but increases his loss. So long, therefore, as the}he had abandoned that ground. ] ; . 
southern’ country pays two dollars tax for every one dol-|. Ihave no intention of roaming over’ the numerous rea- 
lay of that tax that is paid into the treasury, will it be plain|sons why the General’ Government’ has this power; but 
to them that, even onan equal application of the revenue| would merely observe, that it is very surprising to sce 
to allparts of the Union, they will be losers one hundred} gentlemen denying this power, who admit other construc- 
er cént:; but they know they are to loose more» They | tions of a more evil or dangerous tendency. Itis the prac- 
have no’ warrant ‘for the belief, that those who now see tice of those who advocate this restrictive constraction of 
not that they are unequally taxed, will ever be less une-|the constitution, to appeal fo Mr. Jefferson as to a pure: 
qual in the application of the proceeds. Should any thing fountain of truth, undefiled; they catch at the slightest, 
be done in their country, under the name of internal im-| word which has fallen from him, and regard it as an in- > 
provement, they well do know that, for every dollar thus| controvertible political axiom. And yet, sir, the most re- 
received, they will. pay five; and, from the manner such | markable instance of constructive powér ever assumed by 
works must and will be executed, their own contributions | this Government was under his administration, and by his 
to the particular work itself will exceed its value. But, | recommendation, I mean the purchase of Louisiana. < I 
sir, if this bill passes, they see not in it a disposition to give | would ask those who rely on this authority for the correct 
them one dollar in five of their own money. They can-| construction of the constitution, to show me the clause 
not regard the money as appropriated to open the road. | which gave the power of purchasing Louisiana to the Gê- - 
No, sir; they will believe that the road is to be opened to|neral Government; and, if they cannot find it expressed 
appropriate the money. T shall say nothing of the want|totidem verbis, will they stand’ up on this floor and con- 
of lawful power which should now hold our hand. Rea-jdemn that purchase? Will they condemn an ‘act which 
sons, good, for declining to argue that question here, were | brought a new world into existence, and opened the fer- 
stated in the opening of the debate. But the deep, the|tile and prosperous Wést to-the industry and entérprise 
settled opinion of the South, that they are oppressed, be-| of our fellow-citizens? I mention this fact, with no intens 
comes a matter of more serious consequences, when you| tion of derogating from the well-carncd fame of Mr. Jef: 
ake into view their equally settled opinion, that the op-|ferson, but as an instance of: his practical construction of 
pression ariscs from the exertion of unauthorized power|the constitution. _ If his opinion changed, I know of no rea- 
in the manner the taxes are laid, This mode of continu-|son why we should’ wander, even with the divine Plato. 
ing these taxes, or increasing them, is also by them re-|It is unnecessary to go:yery remotely back for precedents 
garded as unconstitutional. The state of feeling and of| of constructive powers—we can find them sufficiently nù- 
opinion thus entertained by the South, I wish taken up{merous by daily observation in this House... It has not 
and considered as a substantive argument in itself, uncon-|been many days since we construed two * little words” 
nected with the idea of its being well or ill founded... You into a statute of : Virginia, in order to eject ane member 
cannot say it is capricious; you ‘cannot say it is entitled to | from his seat, and put another one in it. And for this we 
no respect; the opinion has been long fixed, it is identified |had the efficient aid of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
with the soil; it is now, and always has been, the delibe-|ginia, who spoke so feetingly against this bill. “I follow- ' 
rate conviction of many of the clearest: heads and sound-jed his example; for I thought his construction thé tight 
est hearts of this or any other country. It pervades alone, although the reasons for it would not be entirely satis- 
large, a powerful section of country, marked out by natu- | factory to a plain man, who understands words by their 
ral boundaries. ‘The lawgiver who acts in contempt or dis- [apparent meanings. The truth is, the constitution of the > 
regard of opinions, thus situated, acts unwisely; he treads on | United States was intended. tọ save the country from mir 
danger’s giddy brink. Mr. Jefferson is often cited asauthori-|sery and anarchy. It isa grant of enumerated powers; 
ty here onallsides; the fixed opinion of New England caused powers which could not be very rigidly or strictly defined. 


him to give up the embargo. ‘Fhe opinion of Massachusetts | Fhe wants-of'a grea 


: 5 of M at and growing nation could not- bean- 
was not more firmly or warmly set against the embar-| ticipated: or imagined; and so long as the exercise of those 


go, than is that of the whole South against the tariff, and powers tends to the gencral-welfare and presperity; they; - 
this mode of continuing or increasing it. Our federative | answer the great end for which they were. designed: It 
system is. supposed to- be: wisely contrivéd to secure ‘as|is immaterial what set of politicians are. called to the’ aŭ 
much of energy as is consistent: with the preservation of | ministration of this Government-—they will find themsélvés: 
diberty; but, sir, the lawgiver who acts on these States as | compelled to adopt the construction now contended for. 
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‘Upon any. other, the. Government may reel. on-its feeble 


“éxistenice.for a few years, and finally be. dissolved. by its 


“own. weaknéss. We. have. heard’ allusions made, in the 
z3; \eourse of this debate, to those persons who desire’a. great 


and splendid Government. -If by a splendid Government 
gentlemen méan a Government which carries its blessings 
into. the remotest corners ofits dominions, which peoples 
its forests with a living and industrious multitude, which 
is hailed with: gratitude. and joy in the remotest log house 


+ beyond the: mountains, I am, sir, for a splendid Govern- 


-Inent..- I would rejoice to see the day when the name of 
an American citizen, like that of the ancient Roman, would 
be. a protection on every sea, anda terror to tyrants. on 


every land. But if nothing more is meant than a conti- 


x 


nual playing with the passions and prejudices of the peo- 


ple, for the offices of the Government, the less we have’ 


of. such splendor the better. To be happy and free, we 
must be great.’ By greatness I do not mean the voluptu- 
ous.splendor-of an. eastern monarch, a mere sensual en- 
joyment, the indolence of one, maintained by the sacrifice 
of millions; I mean. that greatness which demands and ob- 
tains the respect of the world; which ensures to the. poor- 
est citizen of the community personal security, the means 
‘of, obtaining plenty, and a fair field for the exercise of all 
the energies of his nature. The most melancholy fore- 
bodings have been indulged in, should we continue to pro- 
gress with this system of opening roads, making canals, 
and deepening harbors. The fate of Rome has been 
brought before us, and painted in vivid colors; her passion 
for splendor has been assigned as the legitimate cause of 
her degradation and misery. . Rome was a nation of war- 
Jiors; “her splendid ways, were constructed to transport 
her conquering legions to: enslave nations; she lived by 
‘the plunder of the world: despising commerce and the 
a pursuits of civil life, she had no occupation but that of 
war, The comparison, therefore, is not sustained; our 
roads aré intended to draw closer the bond of union; to 
drive, by a nearer.and more familiar intercourse, barba- 
rism and hostile feelings from among us; to unite us, by 
| the closest of all ties, the tie of interest. But, sir, should 
this devout end not be obtained, should the sun of our ho- 
rizon run his ecliptic course through as brilliant a galaxy 
as that of ancient Rome, and finally set in as mild a splen- 
dor as that of modern Italy, the land of science and of glo- 
ty, this would be better, far better, than twenty-four pet- 
ty, jarring, independent tribes, the natural and inevitable 
result of the opposite doctrine. In the one case, we may 
leave something for the study and admiration of mankind; 
in the other,'a great deal for his scorn and contempt. 
Equally unfortunate, in: my estimation, was the allusion 
made to the present condition of England. Her immense 
debt, which weighs so heavily ‘upon the industry of 
her people, was not incurred by making roads or cutting 
canals, but’ in unnecessary wars; so far from it, that the 
very existence of that country is now to be attributed to its 
“high state of improvement, to the facility of intercourse 
through every section, by means of which thé industry of 
every part of the population is wafted to every quarter o 
the world: By means of the twenty-five or thirty canals 
uniting the eastern with the western section of England, 
“the spirit and intelligence of the capital is conveyed in a 
fruitful stream throughout the Kingdom. We have seen 
England, with a population of ten or fifteen: millions, main- 
taining a firm and invincible front against hostile Europe. 
We have seen “her warring in every hemisphere, the last 
refuge and only hope of free principles in the old world! 
-To what are we to attribute this indomitable spirit? “And 
whence did ste draw the treasure to sustain this protract- 
‘ed. struggle?” Her people, on beholding the land of their 
birth rendered a garden, and éndeared by their industry, 
. would have died sooner than have permitted the spoiler to 
è entered their territory.” “In the course of this debate, 
ave heard the remark of a celebrated British orator, 


* that. the power of the.crown had increased, was increas. 
ing, and ought to be diminished,” applied to this Govern. 
ment. This may be true, sir, but there is no evidence of 
it. “To ascertain if there is a probable foundation for the 
remark, let us look at the occurrences of the last few 
years. We have seen an administration hurled from its 
seat by a spontaneous burst.of the popular voice; not be- 
cause the constitution had been violated, not because the 
liberty of any one had been assailed, but from a bare sus. 
picion that unfairness. had been used in preventing the 
will of the majority. And although, now, no honorable 
man believes there was any corruption in the choice, though 
the charge has beenconsignedto-the ‘kennel of forgot- 
ten calumnies,” the bare existence of this circumstance is 
proof of the uncontrolled and uncontrollable power of the 
people in the administration of this Government. Does 
not this House daily exhibit that they are tremblingly alive 
to the opinion of their. constituents? That the slightest- 
murmur of disapprobation at home sounds like thunder in 
their ears? How, then, can we imagine the power of the 
Government is increasing? Are we prepared to adopt the 
nullifying. notions that seem to have struck so forci- 
bly the imaginations of some of our politicians?. I hope 
not; Ido not despair of the republic, but have great con- 
fidence in the permanence of our institutions. And, al- 
though I differ widely with many of the opponents of this 
bill, I cannot vote for it. Ido not think the expediency or 
necessity of a road from Buffalo to New Orleans has been 
shown to the House. Ihave- no doubt that the General 
Government has the power to execute the work; but I can- 
not consent to expend so large a sum of money as this road 
will require, for an 6bject the utility of which isso doubt- 
ful. Iwill not repeat the arguments which have just fallen 
from the honorable gentleman from New York; to-my 
mind they are perfectly satisfactory of the inexpediency 
of this measure. 

Mr. RAMSEY, of Pennsylvania, spoke in explanation 
of his former remarks, referred to by some gentlemen. . 

Mr. CARSON replied to sume of the remarks of his col- 
league, Mr. SHEPARD. 

Mr.. WICKLIFFE moved that the committee rise, and 
report the bill, with the view of refusing leave to sit again, 
and discussing the amendment in the House; but 

The CHAIR pronounced the motion out of order. 

Mr. STORRS replied to some remarks of Mr. RAM- 
SEY, in reference to his course on this bill; and, 

_ After some further explanation between Mr. SHE- 
PARD and Mr. CARSON, 
The committee rose, on motion of Mr. ARCHER. 


Frrpay, Arri 2, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution, 
proposing to set apart every other Thursday for such le- 
gislation as may be necessary for the District of Columbia. 

After a good deal of debate on the part of Messrs. 
SPEIGHT and P. P. BARBOUR, against the resolution, 
and Messrs, MALLARY, DAVIS, and INGERSOLL, in 
its favor, and an ineffectual attempt of Mr. BARBOUR 
to lay it on the table, the resolution was adopted—yeas, 
86, nays, 75—so modified as to commence next Thursday. 


Sarurnar, APRIL 3, 1830. 
PENSIONS. 


The House took up the following resolution, reported 
by Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Military Pensions.. 
** Resolved, That the Committee on Military Pensions be 


instructed, agreeably to the President’s recommendation 


in his message of the sixth of December last, to revise the 
pension law, for the purpose of extending its benefits to 


every soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, and 


who is unable to maintain himself in comfort, and to report 
to the House a bill for that purpose.: And, also, that said 


- were, during the last war, disabled from supporting them- 


. to be made, if made at all, by a general law, and not by 


the attention of the House to its import and geferal bearing. 


“support themselves; and has, therefore, no application to 
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selves by manual labor?” Those who- were disabled by 
known wounds are now provided for, leaving only. those 
for the resohution-to. act. upon who were disabled by other 
méans, such as-hardships, exposures, &e. &c- ` bs 
Thus far for the import of the resolution: -As to its 
bearing upon the treasury, if it should be consummated 
into a law, the committee, aware that they would be called 
‘upon to state the number of soldiers it would embrace, ad- 
dressed through the House a resolution to the head of the 
department who has the administration of this: subject, 
and all.the means of information in relation to it, accessible 
or. known to the committee, which he asked the Clerk ‘to 
read, with the Secretary’s answer to it: s Mh 
_ “Mr. Bares, from the Committee on Military Pensions, 
reported the following resolution, which was adopted: ` . 
Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War be directed. to 
report to this House the probable number of surviving re- 
volutionary officers and soldiers (not provided for by the 
existing pension law) who aided in establishing the fiber- 
ties of the United States, and who are unable to maintain 
themselves in comfort; designating, as nearly as may. be, 
such as belonged to the continental establishment, and such 
as were regular troops of the line of the army, but not of 
the continental establishment, and known as. State troops; 
as, also, such as belonged to the militia of the, States, se- 
verally, whether as volunteers or otherwise, and: what ad- 
ditional appropriations will be necessary to meet the views 
of the President in this respect, as disclosed in his message 
jat the opening of the present session of Congress; and, 
further, to report the probable number of those who were, 
during the late war, disabled from supporting themselves 
by manual labor, and who are not provided for by existing 
law. . 


committee be-further instructed, agreeably to said recom- 
mendation, to report a bill for the relief of all those who 


selves by manual labor. > P T l l 

“Mr. BATES said, the applications for pensions are nu- 
merous, which do not. come within the range of the provi- 
sions of the pension laws, and for which provision ought 


special acts. In order to take the judgment of the House 
upon the propriety of passing such general law, the com- 
mittee thought it best to present the question in the form of 
a resolution, that it might be stript of the embarrassments 
and refuges which the details of a bill create; and he sup- 
posed it would be expected of him in a few words to call 


The resolution [he said] embodies precisely the recom- 
mendation of the President in-his message at the opening 
of the present session of Congress, no more, no less. _it 
involves two propositions, the one relating’ to the soldiers 
of the revolution, the other to the invalids of the last war.. 
The first proposition is to extend the benefits of the exist- 
ing law to ‘‘every soldier of the revolution who aided in 
achieving our liberties, and whois unable to maintain him- 
self in comfort.” To extend the existing pension law-— 
the act of 1828, so faras it relates to the officers, was found- 
ed on compact; and, so far as respects the soldiers, it gives 
pensions only to those who served to the close of the war, 
‘&c., without any reference to their ability or inability to 


the subjectin hand. The law of 1818 gives a pension to 
those of the continental establishment, who, at one period 
of the war, or, in the language of the act, “at any period 
of the war, served for the term of nine months or longer,” 
and who were in such circumstances as to need, &e. Un- 
der the construction which has been given to this act, those 
whose enlistment was for a shorter term than nine months, 
whatever might have been their term of service, are ex- 
cluded, and those, also, who enlisted for nine months, 
and by captivity were prevented from serving in the army. 
For these two classes provision has been made by the bill 
that has gone to the Senate; and which, by great grace and 
favor, has reached the honor of a second reading, upon a 
call of yeas and nays, by a vote of nineteen to seventeen. 
Mr. B. said he congratulated the House upon this occasion. 
It might grow to be of some importance in this Govern- 
ment, for the bill of the last Congress did not arrive even 
to that honor. Do what yon will to these old soldiers, but 
hear them. And if they are not to be heard, let this House 
be heard in their behalf, at least with the usual forms of 
respect and attention. The resolution, therefore, only 
covers, beyond, the cases of those who, under different en- 
listments, served nine months, or, under one or more en- 
listments, a shorter term than nine months. A 

There was another class of troops, now known as State 
troops, eleven regiments, or rather battalions, for they 
consisted of but five hundred men each, who are also pro- 
vided for by the bill now in the Senate, leaving those only 
to be embraced by the resolution, who served fora shorter 
time than nine months, or nine months at different times. 

The third class consists of the militia and volunteers, 
who, at all times, were useful, and, on many occasions, saw 
very hard service. 

The proposition, then, is to give relief to all the soldiers 
of the revolution, whether continental, State, militia, or 
volunteer, who are unable to maintain themselves in com- 
fort, as a national memorial, and testimonial of our grati- 
tude and justice, of their merit and worth, and of the glori- 
ous results of their services——a full pension to those who 
served nine months, and a pro rata pension to those who 
served less, This, however, to be fixed in the details of 
the bill as may be thought proper. i : 

The second proposition is to givea Pension to those “ who 
were during the last war disabled from supporting them- 


War DEPARTMENT, 19¢h January, 1830. ¢ 


The resolution of the House of Representatives, of the 
14th January instant, relative to the number of surviving 
revolutionary officers, &c. cannot be fully and satisfactori- 
ly answered by any information on file in this department. 
The enclosed communication from the principal clerk of 
the Pension Bureau, is a reply, to the extent that the ` 
records of the War Department will permit. 

Very respectfully, 

J. H. EATON. 

Annnew Srevexson, Esq. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Pension Office, January 15, 1830. 

Sir: In relation to the resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives, of the 14th instant, respecting the surviving 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, I have to in- 
form you that the archives of this department furnish no 
data upon which an estimate could be made, as to the pro- 
bable number of those who belonged to the State regi- 
ments, volunteers, and militia, during the revolutionary 
war. Of such troops we have no rolls, except the three 
State regiments of Virginia. Of the number. of Virginia 
State troops, now living, I can form nothing like an accu- 
rate calculation: possibly a hundred may still survive, and 
perhaps three-fourths of them might ask for assistance, if 
a law should pass embracing their cases. Ifall who served 
on the continental establishment are comprehended in the 
resolution, it would embrace men who served for six and 
eight months. What portion of these are now alive, and 
in needy circumstances, Iamunable to determine, but four 
hundred would, I think, be a large estimate. 

I have no means of ascertaining what number of persons, 
were disabled during the last war, who are incapable of 
Maintaining themselves by manual labor, and who are not 
provided for by law. . 

Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J. L. EDWARDS. 
Hon. Jonx H. Eavon, Secretary of War.” 
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riB- said he called for the reading of these papers 
rather for the purpose of showing” what is not attainable 
Ahan what is obtained. Tn as much as this medstre was 
‘Yeeommended by the President, the committee thought it 
-due to him to'call upon the appropriate department of his 
“cabinet for-suchi fact’. and jnformation’as might be useful 
\ ing it. But, from: the condition of 
y, and.the nature of the ‘case, itis 

to fe ‘satisfactory opinion upon the subject. 
1d not, therefore; venture to give one. The fact 
be ascertained now, ‘as it Was in 1818 and. 1828, 
‘iment: Of one fact, however, and the only one 


¥ 


. ‘material, we are assured, and that is the ability of the trea- 


‘sury to meet the demand which’ the resolution may create 
sapon it’ -“The-House ought not to forget that time has 
.thinned the ‘ranks of these men, and abridged the life of 
“all of them by twelve years ‘since the act of 1818. The 
amount of the immediate demand will be much less than 
§s‘expécted, he thought, and it will be a gradually and ra- 
“pidly decreasing demand: These men will soon cease to 
‘trouble you: The lastof them will soon be gone. The 
measure ‘must, therefore, rest, for its basis, upon the re- 


- commendation of the President, who doubtless considered 


it well before he recommended it, to Congress, and upon 
‘the great and obvious and universally admitted justice and 
propriety of the measure. 
-He congratulated the soldiers of the revolution that the 
“President had pledged the authority of his name, and 
staked 'to the nation his influence with Congress in their 
‘behalf. “It was an act-worthy of a President of the United 
“States. “It ought never tobe heard in a countryadike ours, 
that these men are Teft to stiffer from want, or even to feel 


“that they have been rigorously and harshly dealt by, and |” 


“he hoped to hear no more of paying the national debt un- 


*. til this, thé most ancient, , just, and. sacred, is first met 


and cancelled. Sir, [said he] ‘there never was.a race of 
-men so trifled. with as these men have been, whose feelings 
‘and honor were held in such cheap account. In 1818, 
-yougave ‘them a pension. In 1820, as soon ‘as they ad- 


.. |justed themselves to their new condition of comfort, you 


` 


“ -took itaway. © By the same act, and that of 1823, you re- 


admitted a portion of them to the pension roll, but upon 
this condition—a sworn confession of absolute pauperism, 
nay, you required proof of it upon inspection and valua- 
tion. -You searched their tents as if they had been felons, 
not to ascertain where they get their plunder, but what 
they had, and what they had done with what they had 
not. You. made him account for the twin lambs he had 
given his children for the rearing, and for the cradle his 
wife-had given ‘to his daughter upon her marriage. You 
charged him with the money he had paid for services filial 
piety had rendered, unless he could show an antecedent 
‘contract which no parent ordinarily would have thought of 


proposing, and no son, unless a bastard or an outcast, of | 


“making.” In 1828-729, no sooner had a new rule been 
‘adopted, more just, more liberal, and in.my view more 
“conformable to-the act of 1818 than the old one was, and 
the:hopes of:these men, which had become dead, been re- 
vived, and their crutches put in motion—-for they had no 
“time to lose—ro* sooner had they ‘set out upon their pil- 
“grimage to the court-houses, tó get their papers, than the 
“rule-was reversed—the Government had changed its mind 
vas you were,” was.the order from the War Depart- 
“ment, Of course; All their expense and trouble were in- 
curred for nothing.” repeat, sir, there never were men 
‘so. trifled with. Age, ‘infirmity, poverty, and suffering 
have been sported ‘with, not by the boys of Bethel, but 
s by Congress. Here, sir-less here than elsewhere. Fair 
speeches will answer no longer. They have answered 
Tong-enough.  Letthe question: be settled, óncë and for-. 
ever. 
/fiedy or rejected; for, in reference to “this subject, liope 
given up is ‘preferable to hope deferred. Let them have 


at least the quiet of despair. I say again, that I congra- 
talate them that the President has interposed in their be. 
half,’ It is proof that he knows what is due to them, 
and what is due to ourselves, to our own character and” 
|honor; and E call upon the House to sanction the measire 
he has recommended. à 
‘[Here the hour clapsed for the consideration of resolu- 
tions. ] Ke : : 


Monpay, Arniz 5, 1830. 


‘The SPEAKER presented a memorial of James H. 

Peck, Judge of the United States’ district court for the 
district of Missouri, in relation to the report of the Com. 
mittee òn the Judiciary, made to the House on the 93d 
ùltitħo, on the memorial of Luke E. Lawless, in which 
report it is proposed that he (the said judge) be impeach- 
ed for high misdemeanors in office, praying the House to 
receive from him a written exposition of the whole case, 
embracing both the facts and the law, and that he may 
have process to call his witnesses from the State of Mis- 
souri, in support of his statement, before any discussion 
or vote be taken on the evidence as it is now presented 
with the report of the committee—or, if that cannot be 
granted, he prays the House *‘ to vote the impeachment at 
once, without any discussion on that partial evidence which 
presents a garbled view of the subject, greatly to the pre- 
judice_of the memorialist, and that he may have as speedy 
an opportunity as the nature of the case will allow, to 
exhibit before the tribunal of the Senate, and before his 
country, the entire transaction in all its parts, as it really 
occurred.” ~ 
The report having been read by the Clerk, 
Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved to commit it to the’ 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
to which is committed the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee relative to Judge Peck. 

On this motion a debate ensued, which continued till 
between two and three o’clock, embracing in its range 
the propriety of granting the prayer of the petitioner, the 
propriety of the course pursued by the committee in their 
investigation of the subject, the history of other cases of 
impeachment in our country and in Great Britain, and, 
somewhat, the merits of the present case. Messrs. 
STORRS, of New York, CLAY, BUCHANAN, INGER- 
SOLL, SUTHERLAND, WICKLIFFE, PETTIS, BELL, 
SPENCER, of New York, EVERETT, STRONG, 
COULTER, and CRAIG, of Virginia, took part in the 
debate, which was at length terminated, by a successful 
motion of Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, to lay the me- 
morial on the table, and print it. 

[The following are the only speeches the publishers , 
have been able to obtain:] 

Mr. CLAY said, that when he withdrew his motion to 
lay this memorial on the table, and print it, he had had no 
idea that such a discussion would have taken place as had 
since arisen. Nor could he perceive the propriety of the 
debate under such a motion as had been made by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Sronns] to refer it to the* 
¡Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
had greatly misunderstood the memorial of Judge Peck, 
if it reflected in the slightest degree on the Judiciary 
Committee; and he was persuaded. that those gentlemen 
who had represented that paper as so doing, had entirely 
[misunderstood its tenor and purpose. AN that the Judge 
thad doné in his petition was, to present a simple statement 
fon facts, and to ask that he might be heard before he was 


impeached. He had uttered no reflection whatever, either 
= the Judiciary Committee or its chairman; and why it 
had roused so much feeling in the House, he was utterly at 


Let the claims of these men be admitted ‘and satis- {a loss to understand. Ñe might be mistaken, but to him it 


‘seemed that the whole discussion was out of order. ` The 
¡question at this time was not whether the Judge should be 
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mony should be received. Neither of these questions was at 
allinvolyedin’a motion to refer the memorial to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union; yet the whole 
discussion seemed to Have gone on the supposition that such 
wasthe question, and gentlemen hadargued iton the ground 
of precedent... As to precedents, there was no uniformity 
in them on this subject. One high case had been referred 
to, that of Warrén Hastings, and-also that of Judge €hase. 
But the. practice in: the several States differed from that 
which had been pursued by the General Government. ` In 
his own State; (and he hoped he should not be considered} 
‘as presumptuous in referring to the practice of a State 
which had so recently been admitted to the Union, ) the, 
course’ pursued in. cases of impeachment was different: 
and he thought there were many inducements for the 
House-to pursue the practice there adopted. He could 
not unite in the Opinion that the House should proceed 
precisely as did a grand jury in ordinary cases of indict- 
ment. The present case was totally different. . A great 
officer had been accused of a great offence. Did gen- 
tlemen suppose, could they think, that, when a high offi- 
cer of the Government was accused by a private individual, 
he must, on the mere ex parte testimony of that accuser, 
be at once impeached? Mr. C. said he-should hesitate 
much, before he could subscribe to such an opinion. He 
thought the House ought to procced with very great cau- 
tion. Merely to accuse, was not all that was necessary 
in order to have a judge impeached. `. Some gentlemen 
seemed to conceive that the memorialof this’ petitioner 
asked that witnesses might be examined at the bar of that 
House; but it made no such request directly. It only 
asked this as one altcrnative—that his witnesses might be 
heard here, if not elsewhere. Mr. C. inquired why it 
would not be proper to appoint commissioners: to take 
testimony in Missouri or elsewhere. Where would be the 
inconvenience of such a course? Where would be the im- 
propriety of issuing commissions to individuals of respect- 
ability, totake testimony on the spot where the offence 
had occurred? ‘This could be done, although that [Louse 
was not the tribunal before which the accused was to be 
tried, . It had very truly been stated, that the ground of 
this impeachment had occurred. some four or five years 
before. The casc. had at that time been referred to the 
. dudiciary Committee of the House, who, after looking at 
it, requested to be discharged from: -its further considera- 
tion. ‘The same extraordimary prosecution had been: at- 
tempted the second time, but with no better success. And 
was it not natural for the aceused, when a grand jury had 
thus twice made a return of igroramus, to suppose that he 
was exempt from any further molestation on the same 
ground? Surely it was; and Judge Peck had concluded, 
when, in a second instance, a competent committee of 
that House liad had his case before them, and made. no 
report upon it, that he was exempt from further trouble. 
While these facts were not denied, and gentlemen looked 
at the length of time which had since elapsed, they must 
allow that it behooved them, as candid and honorable men, 
to act in the case with caution and deliberation. Were 
‘gentlemen prepared to decide on the proposition of the 
Judge, without fully consulting the precedents? It had 
becn, to allow time for such an examination; that he had 
made the motion to laythe memorial on the, table, and 
print it; and he must be permitted to say, that a discussion 
dike'the present. would, in his judgment, have been more 
proper after such a delay, than it was at present. 
_ He now renewed the motion, but once more withdrew 
it at the request of Mr, STORRS. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, that, whilst-he was influenced 
-by no personal feeling in this case, he thought it was his 
-duty to make one or two explanations in rélation.to some 
Matters contained in the memorial which had. just been 
read, ; ee : a 
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heard at thè bar of the House, or whether additional testi- | 
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Judge Peck, in that memorial, suggests that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary sent- for sué witnesses only” as 
had been selected by Mr. Lawless. ‘That is far from being 
the fact. The committee acted upon-higher: principles.” 
They were sensible of the high responsibility which, they: 
owed,” both to this House and to the country, for the cor: 
rectness of their proceedings; and had, therefore; ‘inquired. 
and ascertained, from the best sources in their power, the 
names of such witnesses as would be most likely to give: 
an impartial and intelligent statement of the transaction. _ 
They had sent for and examined’seven witnesses; and he 
owed it to them to say, that, although he-had long been: 
in the. habit of examining witnesses in courts of justice; 
he had never observed, on any occasion, more candor or 
more impartiality than these seven gentlemen had exhibit- 
ed upon their examination before the committee. ; 

It is true, as the memorial suggests, that, in the case of. 
Warren Hastings, the House: of Commons did hear the: - 
accused, and did permit him to produce testimony, before 
they voted an impeachment against him. But th's was: 
only a single instance. hat course might have been” 
adopted, because Mv. Burke, merely as an individual mem- 
ber of the House, had risen in his place, and moved the 
impeachment.. Whether he was correct in this conjecture 
or not, it was certain there had been no case of ani impeach- 
ment by this House, in which so much indulgence was grant- 
ed, as had been allowed to the accused upon the present. 
occasion. He was permitted to furnish the committee with’ 
‘a written explanation of -his conduct, and his request that 
he might cross-examine the witnesses was promptly grant- 
ed. The House will decide, when they come to review: 
the testimony, whether he was improperly restricted. in’ 
this cross-examination, or whether it has not been fiill and: 
ample. He would say, that, in his opinion, this cross- 
examination had rather injured than benefited the Judge. 

Mr. B. said, that, for his own part, he had never con: 
sidered the parol testimony in this case of much import: 
ance. The opinion of the court, the commentary’ of Mr. ` 
Lawless upon it, which was the alleged. contempt, and 
the record of the court imprisoning and suspending him 
from practice, were all in writing, and were the. facts 
on which the committee mainly relied in forming their 
opinion. In that opinion they ‘were unanimous. They 
felt deep regret, when they foand themselves obliged to 
come.to the conclusion which they*had done; andit was 
with great reluctance they had recommended. an impeach: 
ment to the House. In making their report, they had 
purposely expressed a mere naked. opinion only, unac- 
companied by any argument in its support. They did not 
wish to bias the decision of the House by any commentary 
of theirs upon the testimony. All they desired was, that 
each member should read the testimony. for himself, and 
draw his own conclusions from it. <7. 0 oot gon Sg 

_ Mr. INGERSOLL said, there might-perhaps be™some 
difficulty in arriving at the correct practice to be- pursued 
in this case; and as possibly the. practice hitherto. had tot 
been uniform, it was the more important that the House 
should start right. He confessed that this was, in a great 
measure, a new case to him. The only one that -he had 
ever before witnessed was that in which charges, through 
a newspaper of this district, had been brought'against the 
Vice-President about three years ago, : That officer had 
presented these charges tothe House, as the grand inquest. 
of the nation, and requested an inquiry. “A committee 
had been appointed to investigate thém; and, before that 
committee, a friend of the Vice President: had’ been per- 
mitted to appear, and represerit him throughout the whole 
investigation... Witnesses, also, had been examined ‘on the 
part of the accused. How it had been in the case ‘of 
Judge Chase, or of Judge Pickering, from New Hamp- 
shire, he did not. recollect; but he well recollected hat — 
witnesses in favor ‘of the Vice President had:-be 


a 


mined, as well as against hiin, and that his representative had 
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~T been allowed to be present before the committee through 
“every stage of that examination. The committee at that 
.timé. took some pains to ascértain what was. the proper 
“mode of proceeding, and they’ became satisfied that’ the 
` party accused had, in these preliminary proceedings, a 


right to. be thus heard.” The. constitution providing for 


the impeachment. of all. civil officers, makes no difference 
between judicial and other officers. Nor can it make any 
. difference whether the matter is brought before us by the 
individual who feels himself injured by an unjust charge, 
or whether it comes on the petition of a citizen, or by the 
message- of the Executive, or by a member rising in his 
seat,-as:was done in the. case of Warren Hastings. The 
rules which must govern the inquiry must be uniform, be 
the officer who he may, and no matter in what form the 
subject is first brought to our notice. Mr. I. said, he would 
not, in-this early stage of the business, commit himself to 
any course, till he could look further into parliamentary 
proceedings in similar.cases; he rosé principally to. correct 
what had been said by. the gentleman from New York, 
who, he thought,.went too far in saying that there had 
been:no instance in which the party accused was permit- 
ted: to examine his witnesses in the preliminary proceed- 
ings in.this Hoiise. i 
“Mr. PETTIS said: Standing indifferently, as he protested 
he-did, between the accuser and the accused in this case, 
he hoped he might be permitted to make some remarks on 
this subject. 

» The House of Representatives had now to perform a very 
‘Important. duty—important, as had been observed, not 
‘only tg the judge whe had been accused, but to the coun- 

try. The practice in cases of impeachments, so far as 
regards the proceedingsinthis House, was now to besettled; 
. for it was obvious that it had not yet- been settled by pre- 


-veedent, Gentlemen had, indeed, spoken of the case of 


Judge Chase; but that case had no application to the pre- 

sent one as it now stands. Judge Chase did not ask to 

_make his defence before this House, nor did he ask either 

to cross-examine witnesses on the part of the Government, 

. orto have an examination of bis own witnesses. As the 

‘present question was not then raised, that case can form 
no precedent to govern in this instance. 

Mr. P. regretted the course pursued by the gentlemen 
of the Judiciary Committee, especially that of its honor- 
able chairman, [Mr. Bucwanan.] That gentleman had 
repeatedly told the House that he had no feeling towards 
the accused. Mr. P. seid he hoped his remarks would not 
show a freedom from feeling in the way that those of that 
gentleman had done. The honorable chairman had, in a 
very, unnecessary, and, he would say, improper manner, 
entered into the merits of the case. He had told the House 
that, in-order to save the Judge, his request should be 
refused him; and he had said that the Judge had made his 


case worse instead of better by his cross-examination of 


the. witnesses. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srorrs] had taken the same view; both intimating that 
they ,weré desirous to save the Judge from himself. What 
was it the Judge asked in his memorial? First, that he 
might be permitted to. defend himself before this House, 
and then that his witnesses miglit be examined at our bar; 
but, ifthis be not granted, that his case might besent back to 
the: committee, and that there he might present his defence, 
and there have his witnesses examined. Mr. P. said he 
considered the request of the memorial perfectly fair and 
proper; and if the motion, tolay it on the table and print 
it should prevail, he should then move a series of resolu- 
tions, presenting in a distinct manner the several requests 
‘ofthe memoriahsts that the House might act expressly 
‘upon-them.. As to the first, it was certainly important that 

he House.should know the principles on which. the case 
ed.” -The Judiciary Committee had, it was true, made 
t; but they had. not. laid down one of those yprinci- 
atit . Now, he-put itto gentlemen, whether they were 


an opposite bearing. This might be done should the House 
refuse to hear his witnesses.. He was of the opinion that 
his witnesses should be examined by the committee. 

Mr. P. said, this was not the ordinary trial of a criminal 
before a court of Jaw, but was a proceeding of a much 
higher character. Why is it that a defendant’s witnesses 
are’ not permitted to be examined bcfore a grand jury? It 
is beesuse criminals shall not know what js doing against 
them, and.then make their escape. But even in criminal 
hcases counter testimony is frequently allowed. 

If the House should hear what the Judge had to exhibit 
in his defence, we should be prepared to act intelligibly. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Storrs] bad opposed 
this, on the ground that it would be worse for the Judge; 
that if this examination was had, and an impeachment pre- 
ferred, the Senate would be bound, by the force of publie 
opinion, to convict. That gentleman would surely let the 
party judge for himself. If he judged wrong, he must abide 
the consequences. It appeared to hima very strange doc- 
trine, that, after a full examination here, and an impeach- 
ment found, the Senate would be bound to convict. In 
the case of the Vice Président, and in the case of Mr. 
Crawford, witnesses were examined on both sides. Both 
these gentlemen were charged with high misdemeanors, and 
the charges had been preferred in times of great politi- 
cal excitement. The request of the Judge is supported 
by the whole train of English decisions in cases of a like 
kind; and he hoped that the indulgence would be granted 
him. 

Mr. STRONG said, that, from the little examination he 
had been able to give to this subject, he had come to the 
conclusion that the present proceedings should be strietly 
ex parte, rigidly so. It had been said by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Everser]} that the committee 
had departed somewhat from this line. It was true that 
they had deviated from it in a slight degree, but the de- 
parture was not such as to warrant the House in taking the 
other step which was now requested. There was a very 
material difference between hearing the party accused and 
hearing his witnesses. The members of the House were 
not judges to try or to condemn the accused. It was 
true that the matters in this testimony might not be such 
as to mix themselves up with party politics; but suppose 
that it were proposed to impeach a political man of high 
standing, and that the witnesses were brought to the bar of 
the House, he put it to every man to say whether the safety 
of the country did not require that, in such cases, polities 
should be thoroughly excluded from that tribunal. And 
how could this be done, but by keeping the proceedings 
strictly ez parte? Complaints had been made that the 
committee had not reported articles of impeachment; the 
case had been referred to them for no such purpose; their 
duty had been simply to ascertain facts. ‘The House did 
not want eyen their opinions; it wanted the facts only, 
andion one side. What the House had to decide, was, 
whether the testimony did, or did not, contain matter to 
warrant an impeachment. If it did, then the House 
would say the party should be impeached, ang the next 
step would be to appointa committee to frame the articles. 
These would be reported to the House, and, if they were 
agreed upon, then managers would be appointed to cen- 
duct the trial before the Senate. It struck him that the- 
jsafest course would be to keep the proceedings as near e® 
parte as possible. Let the report and the memorial go to 
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Mr. W. said, he offered ‘this-resolutioh, because he be- , 
lieved thé House possessed: the power, and might, by.a 
proper enactment, geatly diminish, if. not altogether pre- 
vent, the recurrence.of the distressing accidents which 
now so often take place on board of steamboats: > Who- 
ever [he said] had read the account of the laté dreadful 
calamity on board the Helen Macgregor, must be. satisfied 
that it was owing to the negligence of some officer of that 
boat. Mr. W. wished to be understood, that the commit- 
tee would be glad to receive suggestions from any person, 
or from any quarter, which would assist it in framing an 
efficient bill on the subject. As exemplifying his object, 
[said Mr. W.] he would mention one idea: it was to re- 
quire, that whenever .a boat stops for any purpose; the 
safety valve should be raised, At present it was the prac- 
tice, for the purpose of saving fuel, to refrain from letting 
off the steam, regardless of human life. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY had no doubt that all the cases of 
such accidents on the Ohio originated as Mr. WICKLIFFE, 
had suggested, and he approved of the object of the re- 
solution. ` 

The resolution was agreed to, nem. con. 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 


`The House then again resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee. of the Whole, Mr. Haynzs in the chair, and. re- 
sumed the consideration of the Buffalo and New Orleans 
road bill. 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, rose, and addressed the com- 
mittee in opposition tothe bill. He was by no means sur- 
prised at the manifestation on the part of the committee, on 
a former day, of indisposition to bear with further debate. 
He believed he might truly say that there was no gentle- ` 
man on that floor, who, having been so long a member of 
the House, had been found more abstemious in debate 
than himself. Old a member as he was, his voice had 
scarcely been heard during the present session, save in 
matters connected with the committee to which he be- 
longed. He felt, at all times, indisposition to address 
even willing ears, much more such as were. unwilling. _ 
There were occasions, however, on which a public man 
ought not to be restrained, by minor considerations, from 
expressing his views of important public questions. He 
bill definite and practicable. considered the present as an occasion of this description. 

Mr. WILLIAMS made some remarks in reply to Mr. | It was his sincere belief that there lay at the root of the 
BURGES, and in opposition to the motion to amend; and] Present discussion considerations which ought to be stat- 
asked for the yeas and nays on the question, which were ed--to be stated freely-—more, to be stated boldly. His 
ordered. i capacities for public services in any mode, he estimated as 

Mr. DE WITT moved the following modification of the humbly as any man could do; but, as regarded its respon- 
amendment, which was ceepted by the mover: sibilities—in these, whilst taking a part in this service, he 

“Whether such service was performed during one un- could permit no man to go before him. He should feel as 
interrupted series of nine months, or at different periods} representing unworthily the State from which he came, 
of the war, amounting in the aggregate to nine months.” [if he did so. That State had been accustomed to claim a 

Mr. BURGES then made some observations, which| place behind no other, in the necessary assertion of truth 
were cut short by the lapse of. the hour. here. He feared that, on the present occasion, however, 
the palm must be yielded to another State—to New York. 
He had been both struck and gratified by the tone exhi- 
bited by several gentlemen from that State, (Mr. Mowzxi, 
Mr. Avert, and Mr. Srorrs] on the last day of the discus- 
sion. New York had only to exhibit, on all occasions, a 
similar spirit of uncompromising disinterestedness, in 
reference to the legislation of this Government, and. she f 
would indeed deserve the appellation of great, which it 
was becoming fashionable to bestow on her: fór a State, 
like an individual, could be truly great but by one mode— 
the practice of a real public spirit. More than one gen- 
tleman from that State had given, on the occasion alluded 
to, what he (Mr. A.] feared was a just view of the ques- 
tion. The committee had been told truly, that the ques- 
tion was not of the construction of a road, but of the erec- 
tion of a great policy, of which the bill was designed as 
the foundation. Of this policy, the road had been called 
the pioneer; and the appropriation demanded for it, the 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; tet 
them: be printed, and let all the members have an oppor- 
tunity to examine them.. If the House should then de- 
cide that articles of impeachment should be drawn up, all 
would have been done that the accused: could rightfully 
ask. ` ; 


MILITARY PENSIONS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the following 
resolution, reported by Mr. BATES, from the Committee 
on Military Pensions, on the 8th of January last: 

*¢ Resolved, That'the Committee.on Military Pensions be 
instructed, agreeably to the President’s recommendation, 
in his message of the 6th December last, to review the 
pension law, for the purpose of extending its benefits to 
every soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, and 
who is unable to maintain himself in comfort, and to re- 
port to the House a bill for that purpose; and, also, that 
said committee be further instructed, agreeably to said re- 
commendation, to report a bill for the relief of all those 
who were, during the last war, disabled from supporting 
themselves by manual labor.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the latter clause, expressing his willingness to 
provide for those who served in the revolution, but not 
for those of the late war, ; i 

Mr. J. W. TAYLOR expressed his sentiments in favor 
of the motion to amend, and gave an estimate of the num- 
ber of soldicrs of the late war already on the pension list, 
together with some reasons which induced him to feel an 
indisposition to extend the provisions of this resolution in 
relation to that class. 

The question was then taken on Mr. WILLIAMS’S 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
yeas, 145-—nays, 29, 

Mr. BURGES then moved to amend the resolution by 
adding the following proviso: 

“ Provided that any aid thereby intended shall compre- 
hend only such part of the militia as served in the revolu- 
tionary war, and were engaged in some distinguished 
body of volunteers, or were draughted to fill up the conti- 
nental army and served therein, and that in either for not 
less than nine months.” 

Mr. BURGES stated that it was his object to make the 
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The House having resumed the consideration of the 
resolution respecting military pensions, 

Mv. BURGES rose, and withdrew his amendment, not 
wishing [he said] to appear opposed to giving any thing 
tothe militia of the revolution, though, for the reasons he 
had already assigned, he thought the plan impracticable. . 

The question was then taken on the original resolution, 
as modified by Mr. WILLIAMS, and decided in the affir 
mative by yeas and nays—-110 to 39. 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE submitted a resolution, instructing a 
committee to inquire into and report some regulation by 
which accidents on board of steamboats, from the explo- 
sion of the boilers, may be prevented. 
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“selfish dilapidation of the. public treasury.” Into the jus- 


juire. He must be indulged, in the mean time, ina word 
_ of ‘exhortation to the gentlemen from New York, to whom 
heéjhad allusion; atid that was, to: remain of good heart, 


even though their apprehensions should ‘be verified. Aj 


preduiory and-privatecring legislation might unfurl the 
ag of this system of internal improvement, and all would 


still b 
the South ji‘the battle, and partake cordially in the war, 
for the preservation ‘of the resources and purity of the 
Government. © S i . 

“The question, then, was on the foundation of an ex- 
tensive system of the construction of roads by this Go- 
vernment. Noton the system in its fullest extent, how- 


ever. It was admitted to be confined by a character of 


nationality in’ the works to be adopted. | Mr! A. had no 
intention of going into the constitutional question brought 
to view by this remark. He hoped he had too just a taste, 
to.allude to any subject out of placc; and ‘it would be out 
of place to allude to the constitutional question in this 
place. - TiN. some force of eloquence, like the fabled 
power of music in ancient times, could be found to awaken 


the stones around, und bring the dead from the regions of 


darkness to-light; let no chord of that discussion be struck. 
Till that time, let it lie by the wall, The General Go- 

. vernment was empowered to make roads of a national 
character. - This was the ground assumed. This requisite 
of nationality, it'was impossible, in speculative reasoning, 
to deny. How far the condition had been heretofore, or 

» was likely tobe observed in practice, every man was aware. 
“Let it be supposed there were no constitution in this Go- 
vernment, and ‘yet the complete system of State Go- 
vernments subsisting with it. Would its jurisdiction even 
then extend to a concurrence in every function of tke 
State Governments? Who could be so absurd as to sup- 
pose it? Who did not perceive that the States were, at 

» the same time, separate jurisdictions, and parts of a genc- 
ral jurisdiction; and that there must be funétions. appro- 
priate to each, and exclusive respectively of either, or 
why the superfluity of a double establishment of autho- 
ities, and, worse than the superfluity, the mischief, as they 
must be perpetually in conflict with no line of demarca- 
tion? It would be the inevitable conclusion, thercfore, 
that there was an appropriate province of jurisdiction for 
~ the nation, as for the States; and when any function 
was presented for. exercise, or act to be performed, the 
proper inquiry: would: be, to which of these must it be 
rao Wigh ? By what test was this to be decided? Obviously 
by the purpose and use of the act or function. If the re- 
sults and use were to be national, then. the function be- 
Tonged to the authority of the nation, and nat otherwise. 
The use, then, was the test. The application of this test 
neutralized the entire force of the argument of: the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hemen} by whom the bill 
had been’ introduced.: ‘That gentleman had contended 
that the extension of a road into more States than one, of 
itself, conferred on the road-the character of ‘nationality. 

` But if it was the use which. gave its nationality, then the 
+ Mereextentof the road was.cntirely immaterial. A road 
of half a mile from a fort might have. this character. A 
toad passing through every State in the Union might want 
jt. The truth of this remark was apparent. If the mere 
extension of aroad ‘made it. national, as no road passed to 
the frontier of a.State without the certainty of finding an- 
other there to meet it, every road to a frontier must be na- 
tional; the principle, from which this conclusion was fair, , 
proved too much, and must therefore be rejected... It- was 
equally a mistake to maintain, as the same gentleman had 
done, that, in order to the construction of an extensive Jine 


rniest-money of a wide extending plan of wasteful and 


tice of ‘these. representations, he meant presently to ‘in- 


well, if their great State would ride by the side of 


Where was the necessity? ffa road made to the frontien 


State adjoining, there was no nced of State compacts; yet 
it was upon this supposed necessity that the argument al 
luded to rested for its support. Re 
It was the use of a road which constituted the ‘test of 


its nationality. What were the uses supposed to be of 


commerce between the States. The conduct of war, the 
transport of the mail, and the regulation of commerce be. 
tween the States, were uncontested national functions, 
Subservience to either of these, therefore, constituted a 
national use of a road. ` The question now, it was to bere. 
membered, was, not an the authority to construct roads 
for these uses~-that, as belonging to the constitutional in: 
quiry, was a point passed by; it was on the policy, the ad 
vantage of instituting a general system of roads, or.of the 
construction of this particular road in the bill. Did either 
of the national uses.mentioned, or all of them, demand 
either the gcneral system or this road? . These were the 
points tobe considered. And, first, of war. This wasa 
national use. The nation might make roads for war, if, 
and so far as, their exigency demanded. And what was 
the character of this exigency? Its extent? The exigen- 
cy was to measure the policy, to determine the propriety, 
of the particular road. Did this exigeney demand a wide 
spread system of roads—(not in time of peace omy 
even in time of war. The particular road would be ne 
ticed presently.) The exigencies of war, in this respect, 
were not only extremely limited as to space, but occasion. 
al only, and of uncertain and temporary duration. . Could 
such exigencies found sn extended system of roads—-sus- 
tain a general policy in this respect?) The exigencies of 
war, in particular circumstances, demanded the condemn 
ation of private property--that the suburbs of towns 
should be burnt. Would this justify a gencral policy of 
condemnation of property and burning the suburbs of towns 
in time of peace, or even in time of war, before a special 
case of the exigency arose? ‘The argument was the same 
as to roads for war. The function was limited to the con- 
currence of the exigency, and measured by its extent, 

Then, as to the mail and commerce. Was any man 


found affirming that roads ought to be made for the mail: 


mercly, supposing this the only use for them? No oneas« 
serted this proposition, Every one would disclaim it. 
Then there was an end to the suggestion of the mail ex- 
clusively furnishing the foundation of a general policy of 
making roads. 

Next, as to commerce. The function claimed for the 
general authority in this respect, was to regulate com- 
merce. Was not the construction violent, which convert- 
ed a power to regulate, into a necessity to make roads for 
commerce? Pass this by, however, as approaching the 
constitutional question, ` Subscrviency to commerce be- 
tween the States was a national use. " Did it require the 
construction, in policy, (for that was the question) of 
roads for this object, where there were none previously 
to he found; that is to say, were this fact proved, there 
was. no occasion for them? If there were occasion for 
roads, there would have been roads; or, if there were 
hone in particular directions, no evidence could be better, 
that they were not demanded by the exigencies of com- 
merce——the discussion now. turning, not on the improve- 
ment of roads, but the policy of constructing them. ‘The 
system found them, nota real warrant, buta color and a 
name only under commerce. 

Mr. A. would now advert, [he said] in the way of il- 
lustration principally, (the. question engaging real inte- 
rest relating to the general policy, ) to the character of the 


particular road oy the bill presented: He should toeh 
this point very briefly, as that which. had been most dis- 
of road by the- States, it was necessary there should -he cussed. i 


If, as the opnonent of the general policy, hie had 


compacts between the States engaged in the construction. [been called upon to state a cuse'to expose it, he did not 


of one State met another passing to the frontier ofthe 


this character? . Three were claimed—war, the maild 
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‘termination were ‘of this character. 


‘tierin a line converging, and not direct. 
‘ascribing to cither section of the road an important office 
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“both branches of the road. 
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these frontiers? Both branches had; but both at points 
the most remote from the centre whence they were made 
to emanate, by routes the most indirect; diagonal to the 
tracts which commerce does, or war or commerce may be 
expected to pursue. . Desirous to avoid detail, Mr. A. 
rested on.the statement of the general incontrovertible 
proposition on this point. If the mere fact of a road ter- 
minating on a frontier made it national, all roads with that 
How many points 
were there in the northern frontier; of less importance 
than Buffalo? - Was Buffalo the chief point in relation to 
military operations during the late war? Were there not 
points of superior importance higher up, and a large ex- 
tent of frontier lower down the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence? Why not all the roads on this frontier be compre- 
hended in the principle setup? Mr. A. insisted that they 
might. He affirmed the principle in its full extent. The 
only advantage of Buffalo, in relation to supplies of mili- 
tary munition or commerce, was, that it constituted the 
point of termination of the longest of the New York ca- 


nals, forming the obvious and best channel of communi- 


‘cation through the States from the seaboard; and of course 
superseding the necessity for a road terminating at the 
same point. . i 

“Take the southern section of the road. Having“ its 
course through the centre and heart of the interior, it 
could have relation to war at its extreme point enly, New 
Orleans; to which the proper and mest available channel 
of supply of every kind was found in the never-failing 
and rapid current of the great stream on which it stood. 
Where tributary streams did not present themselves, or 
were deficient in water, the roads of the superior and 
supplying country determined principally to this natural 
channel. Were other points of the seaboard threatened, 
the course of transportation would be across the route of 
the proposed road, which approached the maritime fron- 
The error of 


in regard to war or commerce, proceeded from consider- 
ing Washington as an issuing point of either, as of’ the 
mail. This was a fallacy, yet the sustaining principle of 
The streams of defence or 
commerce had Washington for their source, no more than 
routes transverse to the direct approaches of the northern 
frontier or seaboard for their tracts, or-single points, on 
-these borders for their termination. The supplies of ei- 
ther would have reached their destination, in time to have 
accomplished their purposes, before the laggard course 
of this road could be traced. : : Á 
His purpose tọ this point had been [said Mr. A.J] to strip 


‘the system he was combating of unfounded pretensions. 


The value of internal improvement by roads, it was to be 


‘remembered, formed no part of the question. The ques- 
‘tion was, whether this Government should assume the 


function of making them. If it did, the benefit repre- 


SO E cee 


jto abuse. 


sented was, that another agent, with its’ funds, would be 
added to the States. But. this benefit would ‘be ‘realized. . 
to a very partial extent only. Why should the Statesap- — 
ply their funds to fhe object, after it had been settled that 
the General’ Government had taken on itself the office? 
Would not the States, in prudence, wait. for the action of 
the General Government, and expect their improvements 
from its funds? . There was but .one consideration. to pre- 
vent—that the General Government was to be limited to 
works national in their character. But that this limitation 
would be nominal merely, we were already. instructed by 
the highest information of expetience. The: question 
was, therefore, not’so much whether the.General Go- 
yernment was to be added, as whether it was to take the 
place of the States in the office. The inquiry was‘not of 
a gain, but a substitution of an agency for: others And 
which of these functionaries, the General or State Govern- 
ments, was the better fitted for the conduct of operations 
of this kind? Why was it admitted universally that an 


| individual, or body of individuals, weré better qualified 


than any Government, or than any corporation even? And 
a corporation better than a Government? All consent to 
the fact; and why? The proposition is established in rea- 
son, as well as experience. The more general and re- 
mote an authority, the less its qualification for an execu- 
tive function of complication or detail.. It must be so, in — 
the nature of things. . The superiority of the resources 
of the General Government was: suggested, however, ag ~ 
the counterpoise to the admitted force of this: objection 
to its energies in the policy of internal improvement. Bat 
why and whence this superiority? T'he common fountain 
of resource is the pockets of ‘the people. _ If the Gene- 
ral Government had any superiority of resource, then it 
had only to remit taxation beyond the demand of its pe~. 
culiar and proper occasions, and the superiority disap- 
peared. i - 
An advantage not inferior was claimed forthe General _ 
Government, as regarded the modes of raising money 
from its exclusive control over imposts, which were .con- 
sidered at onée the most prolific and accessible of the 
sources of revenue. What was the real advantage of 
this, over the modes of direct taxation? It would be tound 
to consist in the operations being covert, and the contri- 
butors not knowing what they paid.. That is to say, the 
recommendation of this mode of raising revenue was its 
delusion—that it cheated those it fleeced. He would not 
[said Mr.. A.J] affirm it to be desirable that the General, 
Government should be divested cf this resource. It might 
be indispensable in war, when all resources were de- 
manded; or in debt of large amount, which war might 
leave behind it; or occasionally as an arm of defensive; 
countervailing, commercial regulation. But when de- 
manded by no imperious consideration of one ‘of these 
classes, he did affirm, a8 his deliberate opinion, that the 
suspension of its exercise would be attended with decisive 
advantages. A federal Government was too remote from 
the people, and wore to their view: too much. the aspect 
of an unrelated Government,’ to be supervised. with the 
rigor which, more than any cther, it demanded. It was 
of peculiar importance from this cause--that,-as régard-, 
ed its modes of raising moncy, there should be no dis- 
guise; and of application of it, no extraordinary: liability 
Duties were a disguised mode of raising: mo: 
ney, and internal improvements a mode of application of. 
it, in the highest degree open to abuse. Why this last? 
Because works of this class demanded large disburse: 
ments, continued for long periods, and: in complicated 
forms.» Disbursements in these circumstantes invited the 
attempt at abuse, and facilitated success. Becausé the 
operations which works of internal improvement required, 
were ofa nature which, from their difficulties, removal 
from common knowledge, complexity; and the nun 
of persons and- extent of agency-demanded, dig not réa- 
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dily; admit- economy, and did readily admit infidelity as{State authorities could not be compelled to give effect to 


regarded both. their execution and management. The 
“General Government derived, therefore, no recommenda- 
tion for the office of internal improvement from its pecu- 
liar control over imposts, more -than from the nature of 
the function to be exercised. ` 
: A further recommendation of the prosecution of inter- 
nal iniprovements-by the General Government, had been 
urged, from the supposed tendency of this policy to in- 
troduce affinities of intercourse and interest between 
quarters: not otherwise intimately related; and, in this 
manner, to.éxert'an influence conducive to the harmony 
‘and cement. of the Union. There could be no higher 
recommendation if it were well founded, certainly. 

But was any influénce of this auspicious character to 
be justly ascribed to the operations of the policy? Was 
not the real influence exactly the reverse? The different 
quarters of the Union had very unequal occasions and de- 

mands for works of internal improvement. Some had 
accomplished, or nearly so, their whole occasions of this 
description... Would a spirit of concord be diffused in 
these quarters, by the spectacle of large and continued 
appropriations in modes in relation to which they had no 
participation of interest in the objects or in the disburse- 
ments? Was a patient condition of feeling in these cir- 
cumstances to be expected? Jealousies and discontent— 
‘ would not the occurrences of these be inevitable? This 
was in the supposition of honest administration of the sys- 
tem. But how strong were the inducements to adminis- 
tration of an opposite character? Discontent would have 
to be appeased or ‘repressed! By what methods? By 
gratifications to lull, or interested combinations to stifle, 
‘their expression. Where, too, was the limit to this evil in 
degree or time? Such a system prove a source of har- 
_mony! A cement to the Union! This was estimating 


` the operation of scrambles of interest very strangely! 


Not harmony, but excitement, open or concealed distrust; 


“and under outside amity, smothered hostility—these were 


the fruits: An extensive system of internal improvement 
in the name of harmony! The cry would indeed be 
< peace, peace, when there was no peace.” No! Such 
a system would prove, eventually, as fatal to the harmony 
as the purity of the Government. ‘The Union would not 
-break—-that would imply a remaining solidity of consist- 
ence--it would dissolve under this influence; for rotten- 
ness does not break; but loses its coherence of parts from 
loss of the principles which cemented them! 

But waiving other objections, supposing the policy good 
and wise, have gentlemen familiarized their. minds——he 
might say, their nerves—-to the complication of parts the 
system will involve? ` If this Government have roads, it 
must have supervisors of them. This very road will de- 
manda number. The thousands which will be made to 
connect with it-—the tens of thousands of which the prin- 
ciple which gave this birth will be prolific, what armies of 
officers must they callinto being? Where is the compli- 
cation of this system to have its end? Where the patron- 
age, to call it by no harsher name? Were Congress con- 


verted to a board of public works, where would room be] 


found for this new office? 
function of appointment, would not his hands be filled? 


he Executive employed in its} must eventually frustrate itself. 


the laws of the United States. They. might assume and 
exercise this office; but it was optional. This option, how- 
ever, had reference to Jaws of civil character only. As 
regarded those of penal character, it was uncontested, 
that the State courts could not have jurisdiction given to 
them, though they should be willing to exerciseit. It would 
be an anomaly, said the lawyers, for one political author 
ty to execute the penal laws of another. But the regu- 
lations required for the protection of roads demanded 
penalties. They could consist of little else than the de- 
nunciation and enforcement of penalties. In proportion 
to the multiplication of roads, these would have to be aug- 
mented, not in number only, but severity also. The States 
were precluded from the office of their enforcement. What 
remained? This Government must have a system of road 
police of its own, courts, and officers, and force. Its pre- 
sent paraphernalia in this respect would not suffice. - Its 
courts and officers were too few, at distances too remote 
from each other, and fram the scenes in which they might 
be called to act. These distinct judicatures and officers 
must be established for this special purpose, and provision 
made for the maintenance of their authority. And all this 
complication of arrangement was to be encountered—for 
what? For maintaining this Government in the exercise 
of a function, to say the least, demanded by no necessity, 
as the States could perform it very well, and for which, 
for the very reason that it is the General Government, it 
was wholly unfit. 

Such was the character of this policy of internal im 
provement, to be executed by the Government of the 
Union! And now the question naturally arose, [said Mr. 
A.] in what manner it had happened that the policy 
had not only been proposed, but to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent adopted and carried into practice? He was brought 
to this view of the subject, little agreeable, but most im- 
portant. It had happened, by a peculiar coincidence, that 
the French revolution, the parent of so many important 
consequences, had its birth ‘in the same year with the con- 
stitution of the United States. The agitations growing 
out of this event, it was known, had given the fullest 
employment in attention to external relations and interests 
to the Government with which we were most connected, 
and our own. Small scope remained for attention to sub- 
jects of mere interior concern. This state of things sub- 
sided with the general peace of 1813. This subsidence, 
in its general character and aspect so auspicious, was at- 
tended, however, with an incidental effect of most injuri- 
ous operation. It led in this, and most of the European 
States, to the adoption of what is known as the protect- 
ive, of tariff policy. He was not going into any discussion 
on this point, however invited by the allusions of the de- 
bate. Why? When so many, his superiors in judgment, 
retained the excitement which perseverance in this policy, 
here, had awakened, why was he calm and at ease, though: 
partaking entirely the reprobation of its principle and 
operation? It was from the conviction that, in a free State, 
truth and public interest must eventually vindicate them- 
selves. He had, therefore, no question that this policy 
His belief was undoubt- 
ing, that ina period which he hoped would not be very 


. But, furthermore, the roads constructed must have pro- long, many who were now most forward in pressing and 


vision for their protection. 
in this respect, as the history of all roads of expensive con- 
struction proved, But the office of protection, it could 
not. be confided to State regulation. This might be inade-. 
quate, or in its exercise remiss. 


A State might have no/ cal operation of the system under discussion. 


They cannot be left destitute maintaining this system, would be ashamed to avow they 


had been its friends. We had some foretaste of this result 
at this session, in the invincible repugnance which had 
been manifested over and over again to bring the practi- 
The time 


interest opposed to a road being placed in a condition to would come, and probably before the discussion would be 
demand repair, or even a direct interest of reverse cha- permitted, when there would be nothing remaining to dis- 


racter. It might be jealous, moreover, 
of federal roads with those constructed 
or authority. 
contingencies.. It had been decided. in 


by its own citizens 


of the competition | cuss. 


There must be safeguards against all these|a mixtureof evil operation; nor 
the courts that|system exempt from this common law. 


.To return to the subject, however, the best and 
most beneficial institutions were never found exempt from 
was our excellent federal 
The subsidence 
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of the excitements growing out of a general state. of war, 
by general peace, had left Government, here as elsewhere, 
room for the exercise of its energies in interior operation: 
Government could never be sufficiently imbued with the 
important truth, that its greatest evil was over-action; nor 
men get rid of the belief in which they were bred, that they 
were to regard its operation as the positive source, and not 
merely the guardian of their prosperity. “Its proper bene- 
ficial province was, in preventing intrusion—keeping 
hands off—~its own as well as the hands of others—from in- 
dividual exertion and its fruits, which formed: the real 
sources of all public as well as private: prosperity. If he 
were called upon to state: what had- been pre-eminently 
the curse of human society, he should say too much go- 
vernment; and that produced, in a.great. degree, by the 
epidemic frenzy of believing that its operation was an 
active principle of prosperity. Our, federal system was 
liable, in a peculiar manner, to mischief from over-action. 
From the vast and varied extent of surface it supervised, 
it embraced necessarily an unusually great diversity of 
interests~-so great as in instances to’ become inimical. 
This must, of course, happen in a greater degree, and. 
there would be a greater warfare of these interests under 
a federative system than any other. Contiguous interests 
were little disjoined or easily reconciled. Not so of the 
remote. To whatdid this lead? It had been said, in re- 
lation to religious sects, that their diversity and. multipli- 
cation were the safety of the State, because, if any one aim 
at- ascendency, the others will be in activity to arrest it. 
But this remark was not transferable to interests of social. 
character. It was true of religious sects, because it be- 
longed to their nature to refuse coalescence, and the more 
violently as they approximated accordance in their tenets. 
The observation had held, over the whole werld, in every 
region; but social interests observed no such law, and, 
least of all, under a federative system. ‘They are widely 
dispersed, moderated by none of the affinities which neigh- 
borhood engenders, even among opposing interests. Each 
secks its gratification. How are they toattain it? There 
was but one mode of any extensive success; and that was 
by the coalition of several, making the weak strong, and 
the strong safe. This mode had the advantage, besides, 
of extenuating responsibility and shame. Men were em- 
boldened to do what, without this principle of support, 
they would hesitate to avow to their own thoughts. The 
principle itself was of inevitable operation in our system. 
‘Take that one of our public concerns which, in point of 
interest, had come nearly to absorb every other, as an il- 
lustration~-the election to the Presidency. How much had 
this to do with merit in the candidates? Every body knew 
that was of subordinate consideration. No man, ina sphere 
so diffused, by personal merit or qualification, (excepting 
always the influence of revolutionary service, or some sig- 
nal achievement, ) could command a popularity sufficient- 
ly general to ensure success! Why? Every quarter had 
ils pretender, limiting the circle of pretension of every 
other. How was any to obtain the goal, in the jostle of 
movements on the common object? It was only to be 
achieved by combination of countervailing or separated 
pretensions, till a predominance was created. The lever 
of some powerful motive must be set at work to roll the 
logs together, till the pile was raised to the required ele- 
vation, Did he mention this in any way of stigma to in- 
dividuals? Not at all. He stated it [said Mr. A.J as 
an inevitable infirmity of our form of Federal Government. 
‘The thing was not so by accident or occasion, but necessi- 
ty. So far from quarrelling with what was inevitable, for 
one, he was disposed to turn it to account; for there was 
no form of evil from which good might not be extracted 
for its alleviation. He was willing now—at any time--he 
avowed it——to go into coalition in relation to the election 
for the Presidency. Not for a man—he was done with so- 
licitude as related to particular men. Of that folly he was 


cured completely. He only wöndered how he could.ever 
have fallen into it. Individual-men, with very. rare ex- 
ceptions, must submit to the control-of» circumstances: 
Operating for an object so alluring, what policy could they. 
be committed to, which would not bend to that which was 
personal—the extension of connexions—the debilitation of 
rivals—the advancement. of pretensions. He méntioned 
is as no peculiar reproach. The thing, he repeated, was ' 
inevitable--must be so. Although he was ready and ripe 
then for coalition, in reference to the Presidency, it should 
not be on the pretensions of any individual. But if a can- 
didate who promised to bring weight to the election stood 
committed by position, not profession, (for that he should 
have little value,) to vindicate interests and principles 
which he [Mr. A.] considered as suffering. injustice and 
oppression from the present operation of the Government, 
for any candidate in these circumstances, he was willing 
to go into confederacy. If any candidate standing in this 
commitment promised strength to tear away this parasite 
tariff, which wound around the trunk of the Union to suck 
out its vitality, for this candidate he would go into coali- 
tion. Ifany promised weight to sink this picaroon policy 
of internal improvement, for him he would go into coali- 
tion, 

He had been led [said Mr. A.] into this course of inci- 
dental remark in the way of illustration. Having no per- 
sonal interest to serve or injure, it was no merit that he 
spoke with unreserve. The proposition he wished to in- 
culcate was this, that coalition among special interests, em- 
braced by our wide extending system, to obtain ascendency 
at the expense of others, or the general interest, was an 
inherent evil of the system, the qualification to its other- 
wise transcendent excellence. In the theory, the strength 
and counsels of all were to be combined for the safeguard 
of each; but the operation did not correspond to the pu- 
rity of the theory. It was this circumstance that furnish- 
ed the key to incidents which had given so much occasion 
to surprise in our proceedings here. The smallest sums 
of money would sometimes be denied to the most essential 
public service, and the most prodigal grants made the 
same day, in lands or money, to schemes having ob- 
viously only doubtful or inconsiderable claims to favor. 
The solution was no secret to persons familiar with the 
scene. The disbursement in these cases furnished the 
motive, was the benefit contemplated, not the nominal ob- 
ject to be effected. Let the pension system be an exam- 
ple. This system, as regarded the selection of subjects in 
veference to indigence merely, was said- (he’ believed 
truly) to have had its origin in a mistaken estimate-of the 
numbers it would comprehend. Unceasing efforts were 
made of late, notwithstanding, to enlarge its compre- 
hension. Had these efforts any connexion, as the aspect 
imported, with zeal to provide reward and relief for re- 
volutionary servicc? No one. was imposed on by pre- 
tence of this kind here. The real inducement was known 
to stand in contrast to any impulse of enthusiasm or gene- 
rosity. It was a simple principle of pecuniary. calcula- 
tion. The purpose was to transfer a heavy poor rate to 
this Government, from quarters in which the burden 
pressed unequally, if each sustained its fair proportion; 
and then, by extension of principle, to augment to the üt- 
most the benefit from the disbursement. There were, of 
course, exceptions, and a mixture of motive, but this was 
the leading one. A bill had passed one branch of the 
Legislature, at this very session, to enlarge-the limit of in- 
digence entitling to relief, to one thousand dollars—-a sum 
which would be regarded as independence for the bod 
of the population anywhere else, though it constituted le- 
gal indigence with us. If the extension had been propos- 
ed toa larger sum, within any boundary that would not 
threaten counteraction from public indignation and shame, 
the success would have been no less unequivocal. 

The expenditures for fortifications iustrated the same 


` “a felt with sensibility? 
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course’of remark: They had amounted ‘to. a large sum; 
say nine millions of dollars. . Yesterday, a very moderate 
addition to the appropriation for arming, that is to say, rên- 
dering really effective and ready for use such as had been 
completed, had been refused by a large vote. There was 
no extensive -interestengaged in the founding of cannon. 
The benefit from the disbursements for fortifications had 
béen. widely diffused, ` las tek 
>What, then, [inquired Mr. A.] was the real evil prin- 
ciple of our General Government? It was, that the na- 
tional treasury came unavoidably to bè regarded in a fo- 
reign rather than domestic aspect; as something different 
- fromthe State treasuries; and that combinations would be 
in perpetual generation or activity to subject it to contri- 
bution. His colleague [Mr. Bargour] had opened this 
view. ‘He would take occasion to give it expansion and 
development. | It was inevitable that the disbursements 
of the Government should be distributed with great ine- 
quality. Thelargest grew out-of the public debt. The 
debt would accumulate with the accumulations of capital, 
necessarily; that.is to say, in the region of commerce—~on 
the'seaboard. . The naval expenditures, and those purely 
commercial,. must follow the same course. The same 
frontier presented’ the quarter most demanding prepara- 
tions of defence. The disbursements of a military charac- 
ter, therefore, whether for fortifications or the mainte- 
nance of troops, must, a large portion of them, seek the 
same direction. The seaboard must be the scene of the 
larger expenditures of the Government—the region to 
profit by their direct influences. Not the whole seaboard, 
however, in equable proportions. To the south of Nor- 
folk; in Virginia, ports occurred at remote distances, and 
not in circumstances favorable to the attraction of the Go- 
vernment disbursements. . The direct benefit of these dis- 
bursements must, therefore, be realized unequally, even 
on. the seaboard. ‘The interior and extreme West were 
nearly excluded from participation of it. Did he state 
‘this in any way of censure or arraignment? Not at all. 
This course of things was inevitable. The revenue, how. 
ever, presented a Very different history as regarded the 
source of its supply. The great mass of it was derived 
from the duties on imports. The exports furnished the 
imports; agriculture furnished the great mass of the ex- 
ports. It was taxation on agriculture, therefore, that sup- 
plied nearly the entire amount of the revenue. It was, im 
a peculiar degree, too, the character of agriculture to 
consume the whole amount of its production; and the 
market for it being chiefly foreign with us, the great mass 
of this’ production paid contribution to Government in the 
-duties on the returns procured by its exportation. A much 
larger proportion of the revenue of agriculture sustained 
this burden, than of other occupations. Much of that of 
commerce was derived from a further charge on agricul- 
ture; and manufactures had not yet obtained external 
markets to a considerable.extent. Whilst, then, the com: 
. mercial portion of tie community, constituted chtefly by 
apart only of the seaboard, received the larger proportion 
of the revenue of the nation; the agricultural and interior 
paid. nearly the whole. Could this inequality fail to be 
That was not to be supposed; and 
` this sensibility was becoming the germ of the most mena- 
cing evils: The quarters which received most liberally 
from the public disbursements had the appetite for them 
whetted, not gratified... The parts which received nothing, 
of the least, anxiously sought indemnity. How was this 
to be obtained’, By-swelling disbursements in their own 
direction beyond: occasion, or creating them when not re- 
quired. . Sympathies of artificial character tended, in this 
manner, .to:distend and multiply the expenditures of the 
Government: +` Disbursement became a thing good in it- 
self, per ge... Not one, but many interests were engender- 
-edin public prodigality; and, what was worse, these inte- 
‘Yests’ran’ inevitably into combinations for mutual sustenta- 
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tion; that is to say, into that state in which factitious strength 
was acquired, and restraining shame was removed! Prd. 
fusion, on the part of the Government, was rendered an 
interest to be nurtured and protected by the proper guard- 
ians of the States, in the focus of its safety, its halls of 
legislation And how nurtured? How protected? Nur- 
tured in corruption! Protected by audacity! And where 
was the chief channel of this profusion, and main organ 
of its introduction as a system, to be found? The fact was 
notorious, [said Mr. A.] atd his`should. be the voice 
to resound ‘it through the land, this channel and organ 
were to be furnished by an extended application of the 
policy of internal improvement. This, this in hune conver. 
tite telum, was the forehead on which public reprobation 
ought at once, and deeply, to burn its stigma for scorn-to 
point ‘‘his unmoving finger at.” 

Reverting to this topic, one thing there was [he said] re- 
markable about this business of internal improvement, 
that, even in’circumstances the most favorable, and in re- 
gard to projects the best conceived and executed, it was 
found, in a calculation of cost and profit, to prove a losing 
business. It did not make returns conformably to the 
average of ordinary pursuits on the. capital invested; and 
this, with inconsiderable and not frequently occurring ex- 
ceptions, was the just test in regard to the public, no less 
than individuals, of a good or bad business. Its capital 
was the source of the wealth of the nation. Whether em- 
ployed by the public or individuals, if any portion did not 
return the ordinary and average rate of interest, the in- 
yestment must, in the general, and excluding from view 
peculiar circumstances, be regarded as injudicious. Of the 
fact of the inability of even the best devised and most valu- 
able works of internal improvement to sustain this test, 
very remarkable and entirely authentic evidence had just 
been furnished in New York. He referred to a report of 
the canal commissioners of that State, made the past win- 
ter, in answer to a call of the Senate. The canals of the 
State, it appears, not only did not reimburse the annual 
expenses and interest on the capital disbursed; it was made 
a question whether, by any augmentation of tolls, they 
could be made to do so. Ifimprovements, giving the largest 
and best founded promise, executed on the best terms, 
pervading an extensive and rich country, (he had seen and 
l could vouch from his own view,) commanding the trans- 
port of the products of a large part of a continent—ifim- 
| provements, in these circumstances, marked by a distinc» 
tion so peculiarly favorable, were found to fail, under the 
common test of judicious investment, what was to be said 
of all others inferior in pretension, and, yet more, fora ge- 
neral system spreading every where, and embracing every 
description as well as variety of projects? 

In New York, a question was agitated, not merely of the 
propriety of taxation, in aid of the proceeds of the ca- 
nals, but ofa character yet more calculated to produce dis- 
turbance. It related to the confinement of the taxation 
to the tracts more immediately benefited by contiguity to 
the canal, instead of making it a general burden on the 
State. The temper which must grow from a discussion of 
such a character was easily appreciated. Yet this was the 
system, failing under circumstances the most favorable to 
pay; and threatening, even in the contracted and homo- 
geneous sphere of a single State, to create disturbances, 
which was recommended asa bond of concord, as well as 
a source of profit, in a political community, contributing 
in different proportions to its expense, and deriving un- 
equal advantages from its operation! Neighboring inte- * 
rests, which, when not intrinsically related, ran into easy 
reconcilement, were thrown into jar by it; yet its tenden- 
cy to harmonize interests remote in position, and dis- 
sociated by character, was a principal argument in its sup- 
port! Such was the logic which self-interest employed, 
when disposing of other interests, or those of the public! 

Truly, [said Mro A.} the. best ground of vindication 
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= frankness, had stated this as a leading consideration ints 
` support. He [Mr. A>] did not refer to the declaration 


- knew of this gentleman well before, that he was of too 


“comparison with another having reference to the same 
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on which, to place such a. system, was that which -hadjcontributed: Was not the inducement, then, decisive to- 

been in effect assumed in the debate, arid formed: the real! derive revenue, to tax, for no other. purpose than to'dis- 

inducitig consideration, its tendency to equalize the dis- 
proportionate: and unfair ‘disbursements -of the Govern- 
ment, ag regarded the: different quarters of the country: 
He'really. esteemed: this principle of- defence as colored 
withthe most plausible show of reason and fairness. ` The 
gentleman from: Tennessee; [Mr. Isacxs] with. honest 


one of thé recommendations of internal improvements; that: 
they-operated. to equalize the disbursements of the: Go-: <. 
vernment, here was an operation of an efficiency. yet... 

more extensive, by which more ‘essential inequalities might~ 


different conditions, as.regarded pecuniary resources and: ` 
wealth, from. variety in the character of their products; 
the forms of their industry, or other causes, here was‘an 
‘engine of easy. application for introducing’a. republican: 
level, by thevdirect transfer of the redundancy of.some 
parts to compensate the deficiencies: of others: ` Where. 
was the-stopping point to men. who could contemplate a- 
policy’ founded on such a principle? And what must the 
‘men ba who would submit..to- its exertion on them?. A 
large proportion of the national revenue was derived from 
the labor of slaves. Two-fifths of these would not be 
counted on the proposed- principle of distribution; that is to 
say, their owners, and, through their owners, themsélves, 
would be excluded, in this proportion, from participation 
in the fund raised from the fruits.of their own industry: 
This system had been proposed—much argued--—was. al- 
most certain to be fastened on us. We were destined, if 
it were, to realize the misadventures of Sinbad, the famous. 
sailor, (with whose story we were so familar in our early 
days,), when he encountered the old man of the sea. . The 
monster mounted on his neck with a pressure which no- 
effort could shake off, and rode him with a remorseless." 
ness which no powers of endurance would long have been 
able to sustain. Sinbad contrived, by intoxicating thein: 
cubus, to destroy him. The case we were likely to present, - 
was in every respect correspondent—the infliction no less 
remorseless—the relief no less hopeless, unless the drunk- 
enness of triumph should unlock the death’ grasp from 
our necks, and assist us to tumble. the oppression from 
its seat. Sir, I have been asked, [said Mr. A.] in re- 
lation to this road, whether, as my State denied the con- 
stitutional authority on this subject of roads, she would 
not prohibit the construction of the part which fell with- 
in her limits. Ihave invariably and promptly answered 
no! for that would be to resist the laws of the Union. I 
have been asked, whether we would not resort. to the 
nullifying doctrine, so much spoken of lately. My answer, 
with equal promptitude, has been no! for that would be 
to refuse obedience to the laws of the Union. Virginia, 
while she feels with the keenest sensibility the irregular ex- 
ercise of authority by this Government, of which she com. - 
plains; while she continues, as she has ever been, foremost 
in vigilant and strenuous interposal to arrest all exercises 
of similar principle, will afford the spectacle of prece- 
dence, too, in endurance and in patience; whilst evil is suf- 
ferable, she will suffer; pursuing in the mean time her. 
true doctrine of ’98, to use every effort short of force or 
disunion, ‘¢to arrest its progress.” She did not relinquish 
the hope that the time would never come, in which she 
should be driven to resort to any doctrine of character 
ulterior to this. If it did come, she would make this re- 
sort in sorrow. She invoked the sense, not of justice only, 
but, stronger, of superior benefits and. real interest, to 
subdue the spirit of combination for peculiar advantages, 
which was the evil genius of our Federal Government. 
And, as the instant evil was the first to be regarded, she 
prayed heartily as he [Mr. A.} did, that sinister. omens’ 
might be averted; and this policy of internal improvement™ 
might not be. made the instrument to wrench to pieces a 
frame of ‘polity. inexpressibly admirable; which. formed 
the fortress, not only of our safety, but of the hopes, and 
the cause of freedom, in all time, and through the world. `- 
[Here the debate closed for this day.] 


with censure, but commendation. . It proved, what he 


manly a character to refuse the avowal. of a motive on 
which he was willing to act: 5 ai - 
[Mr ISACKS explained. He had indeed adverted to the 
expenditure of the publicmoney in the West, as one bene- 
ficial consequence attendant on the proposed measures 
but he never insisted on that.as the primary consideration 
which induced him to be its ‘advocate. ] ; 
Mr. ARCHER resumed. He was willing to trust to the 
considerations he had been stating, for evidence of the true 
character, both of the general policy and particular mea- 
sure. But if the equalization of disbursements were to 
be admitted as any part of the inducing consideration, 
then he asked whether this principle might not be expected 
to lead to a careless selection of routes for roads, and an 
equally careless construction of them. Would not the 
temptation be strong to remissness, not to say abuse in the 
exercise of either function? hs 
But this whole policy of internal improvement. was it- 
self but a part and an instrument of a further and larger, 
covered by a fair name, ‘the distribution system.” In- 
ternal improvements. supplied, though a large, yet only a 
partial waste of revenue. This ‘distribution system” was 
designed to comprehend the scattered streams into a cur- 
rent which should discharge the entire reservoir. ‘Trace 
the principle in its relation to its first object, the public 
lands. Particular States had ceded to the General Go- 
vernment large tracts of territory. If the principle of this 
policy of distribution were just, then after these cessions, 
on the very day in which they had been made, aye, in the 
same hour, and before the ink of the signature was dry, 
it had been in the competency of the General Govern- 
ment to cut-up the property among the States, returning 
their ratable shares to the proper owners. Was there a 
sense of justice so torpid, as not to be awakened to indig- 
nation at the statement of sucha proposition? And yet 
if it were competent to the General Government now, 
it was equally competent then, to perpetrate this insolence 
of injustice; this proposition, coming, as it did, from a 
quarter in which no cession of Jands had been ever made, 
might be supposed to labor under some defect of modesty. 
It stood entirely acquitted, however, upon this score, by 


subject of the lands. He alluded to the claim advanced 
recently in some of the new States to the property of the 
whole of the public lands comprehended within their re- 
spective limits, asa result of the character of sovereignty 
which the United States had conceded to them, with this 
very condition annexed, of the reserve of this very pro- 
perty. A relation of war between States exposed to 
seizure and forfeiture the property of either withinreach of 
the other. A relation of the closest amity of incorporation 
into a common political community, operated the same. ef- 
fect, according to the principle of the doctrine alluded to. 

The distribution system, in relation to the final object 
of. its grasp, ‘the surplus revenue, as the first, the public 
lands, presented the same character. The distributable 
portions would be restored by a varying rule; and. in dif- 
ferént proportions, therefore, from those in which they 
were received. In the instant in which they were ob- 
tained by the one rule, they might be restored by the other, 
and the same parties receive more or less than they had 
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tribute? What was to obstruct? or where was the:limit to: i i 
this-sort of operation? -The ‘quarters deriving unequal.) 
advantages, would they not sustain each other? -Ifitewere: oi 


"be redressed. Were different quarters of the country in. <- 
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aes ~~" JUDGE PECK. -~ : f 
Mr.-PETTIS obtained: the- Ieave-of the, House (by a 
suspensión of..the rule, 101 to-40) to. offer the following 
‘resolution: K E ES s 
! -ca Resolyed, That- James H. Reck, Judge of the district 
~ court of the. United “States for. the district of Missouri, be 
:- perthitted to: make to.this House any explanations he. may 
: think. proper, in answer to the charges preferred against 
himby Luke B. Lawless, Esq., which charges have been 
reported‘ on by the Committee on the Judiciary. : 
ts Mro Pe said he: moved ‘this. resolution in pursuance of 
‘an intiniation which he gave the other day when he moved 
‘to ‘lay-Judge-“Peck’s.memorial on the table, to try the 
sense of the House in granting Judge P.’s request. He 
o o thought the indulgenee proposed was a matter of justice 
» tothe Judge; that there was no precedent against it; as 
“she had ‘examined the-authorities as far back as 1644). 
5 ns sAeTong’ débate:ensued'on the résolution, and on the mo- 
..difications which were’ proposed to it, in which. Messrs. 
STORRS, of New York, BUCHANAN, DODDRIDGE, 
:* DRAYTON, RAMSEY, CLAY, MARTIN, PETTIS, 
` SPENCER, of New York, ELLSWORTH, HUNTING- 
TON, BATES, and BURGES engaged. In the begin- 
“ning of the debate, . $ 
> Mr. MARTIN moved to strike out the word -*“ expla- 
“nation,” and insert ¢ any respectful written argument up- 
on.the Jaw and matters of fact now in evidence before the 
` House;” and after some time, to get rid of the debate, 
‘Mr, PETTIS accepted this modification, and inserting 
further the words ‘* or oral” after the word * written.’” 
s Thus amended, after an unsuccessful motion by Mr. 
DRAYTON to strike out the words ‘tor oral,” the reso- 
_. . tion, was agreed to without a count. l 
“2s [The publishers give below, as far as they have receiv- 
"edit, the debate on this subject. } 
Mr. PETTIS, having offered: his resolution, remarked, 
that he had examined all the precedents on this subject 
which he could discover, and there was no instance among 
them, in -which-a request, like that which he had made in 
behalf of Judge Peck, was denied. He adverted to the 
case of Lord Melville; andin truth to all which had: occur- 
red since 1640.. He confidently hoped the privilege soli- 
cited would be freely accorded by Congress. 
Mr. DODDRIDGE asked how many days it was sup- 
posed the Judge would require to prepare his defence. 
` The time’ of the House, at this season, was peculiarly pre- 
cious: E S i ` i 
~ Mi: PETTIS supposed he would be prepared by Mon- 
ay ‘next: teh rate ne Betis JS 
“Mr. STORRS, of New York, inquired whether it was 
. ‘anticipated that the Judge intended to submit to the 
. “House any thing more than. points of law and matters of 
' fact, appertaining to the judicial proceedings complained 


Q! . : 

_ "Mr. PETTIS replied, he believed these were all that 
<< Was to. bë expected from him. . 

<< Mf. ELLSWORTH obseived, that the objection urged 

¿by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Storrs] applied to 
the :amendment'as much as to the bill. We have no con- 
~ stitutional power to pass this amendment. We.are only 
ito inquire, and, if we see cause, direct an impeachment. 
‘Upon the’ merits we tannot. act definitively; besides, we 
'- might do Judge Peck’ great injustice; he has yet had no 


“the report and the resolution as‘they. came from the com: 
mittee. When the papers in this case had been present- 
édito: thé Judiciary Committee, he had read them again 

id: again, ‘with the greatest anxiety; and it was with the 
most reluctance that he came to the conclusion. at which 
e“fúally- arrived. He felt- that it wasa grave thing to 
put a judicial officer of this Government to his trial for 


his character, his office, his subsistence, and, in a word, for 


all that is dear to humanity, and to make the last and most 
stiblime appeal known to the constitution, by placing him 
before the Senate in the last resort. But there was ano- 
ther view of the subject, which struck his mind with equal 
force. He saw an officer occupying an clevated station, 
and. clothed with the authority of this Government, callin 
before him a fellow-eitizen; known as a man of talent and 
respectability in his profession, and, by asummary process, 
stripping him of the exercise of that profession, clothing 
him with shame, and incarcerating him in a felon’s dun- 
geon, the place of disgrace and infamy. He had endea- 
vored to view the case with impartiality, and not to give 
way to any undue feeling; and, after having attentively 
heard the statement of facts presented by Mr. Lawless, 
he had come to the conclusion that if these facts were sub. 
stantiated by testimony, the. impeachment ought to pro- 
ceed. - : : 
It was not now his intention to ga into the merits of this 
case. The subject had been exhausted. But, as he had 
beén a member of the Judiciaty Committee, and hadgiven 
his voice for the impeachment’ of Judge Peck, he truste 
ed the House would listen to bhim for a few moments. — 
It appeared that the Judge, three months after delivering 
his opinion in the ease of Soulard, and three months af- 
ter the final disposition of the cuse and the adjournment of 
bis court, committed it tc paper, and sent it to the public 
press. . It was an opinion involving the landed titles of al- 
most the whole territory where he resided. He publish- 
ed it, as it seemed, at the request ofa lawyer, or lawyers; 
and manifestly for the purpose of spreading opinions, excit- 
ing feelings, and leading to a certain line of conduct inthe 
community where it was published. Perhaps this might 
be allright; he should find no fault with it; shortly after 
the publication of this opinion of the Judge, a professional 
gentleman, nearly concerned in thé result of that opinion, 
had come before the public in another paper, and exposed 
what he conceived to be certain errors into which the 
Judge had fallen, which might have been called fer, to 
save his friends or clients from the grasp of speculators, 
until a final trial in the Supreme Court, and especially 
as such publicity had been given to the opinion. Mr. E. 
said he had locked over both these papers; and he there ` 
declared, in his place, and was willing to risk his reputa- 
tion on the opinion, that-there was not any thing in this 
commentary in the least degree reproachful to Judge Peck, 
either as a man or as s judge; nothing that looked in the 
least like a contempt of court, or an impeachment of the 
integrity or character of the presiding officer, unless point- 
ing out error, if there really be any, is an offence. He 
had seen similar comments in the newspapers a thou- 
sand times before. And the House was now come to the 
crisis, when it must decide whether it would sancticn the 
arrest and imprisonment of an individual by a judge for 
commenting on one of his opinions. This {said Mr. E} 
is the question we are called upon to settle this day. Find- 
ing that the rights of an individual had been violated, I 
put this query solémny to myself: is there any thing in the 
conduct of this individual to justify such a proceeding? 
And 1 was compelled tc answer it in the negative. Judge 
Peck had neither jurisdiction nor provocation. He had 
finished the case, adjourned the court, and descended from 
his judicial station tothat of an essayist of a newspaper. The 
gentleman from: Missouri (Mr. Perris] says that a spirit 


thas gone abroad, of reckless and determined hostility to the 


jořtuñity to defend.” .Mr, E. said he was in favor of judiciary; but, let me tell that gentleman, that if conduct 


like this shall go abroad with the sanction and seal of this 
House upon it, he may bid adieu to the honor and inde- 
pendence of the judiciary henceforward. Sir, have the 
days of the star chamber come upon us? Shall it be de- 
clared tothe American people, that, after a judge has given 
his opinion, and dismissed the cause, he may arrest a citi- 
zen, drag -him before his.tribunal, and say to him, you have 


* 
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‘weitten-strictures on my opinion, which I consider 'dero- 

atory to me, and T, therefore, send you to ‘prison, and 
take away your livelihood for eighteen months._I tell you, 
you: area base calumniator, p libeller, and, if you were in 
China, your house would be painted black, asan emblem of 
the’blackness’ of your heart, and as a warning to society. 
Yet-it is how proposed that this House shall-say, it does 
not entirely approve of the conduct of the Judge, but im- 


peachment is.a,solemn affair: the man has been punished | 


enough already, now let him‘alone-.’ Sir, Tdo not wish to 
appeal to the feelings of the House; but while I see a free] 
citizen of this republic made thé subject of high-handed 
oppression ike this, T feel it to be the imperious duty of 
this House ‘to send the man who appears to be‘guilty of it 
to his trial before another-and constitutional tribunal. 

Let me now proceed tó answer one or-two objections, 
which Have been urged by the opponents of impeachment. 
‘And, first, it has been said that we may not impeach unless 
there is évidence of corruption. There need not be cor- 
ruption in the common sense in which that term is used. 
A wicked motive is enough. Krrorin judginent is notim- 
peachable, but wicked conduct and a wicked motive are. 
Sir, did any one vote to impeach Judge Pickering, of New 
Hampshire, for corruption? No, sir; he was impeached 
for intemperance, but not for corruption. . Suppose. the 
wicked conduct of the judge himself brings his court into 
contempt; suppose that conduet is arbitrary and oppres- 
sive, ought we to pass it over with slight language? Inalt 
the eight articles against Judge Chase, he was charged 
with an arbitrary exercise.of judicial power. - There.was 
scarce one article, if I remember right, which charged him 
with direct corruption. The whole prosecution was found- 
ed on the idea that his conduct was arbitrary, and though 
hie was not finally convicted, it was because the facts did 
inot bear out the charge. Though you cannot show that 
a judge has been bought, you may show his oppressive 
and wicked conduct, and that he ought te be turned out 
of office. The constitution says that judges shail hold 
their office during good behavior. I do not say that every 
species of wrong behavior is such as to forfeit his oft 
fice, but I say that there may be other ill behavior be- 
sides taking a bribe. 2 doon my soul believe that Judge 
Peck has been guilty of conduct, if not corrupt, certainly 
arbitrary in the extreme. It has been said that Lawless 
was personally interested in the cases in which he was 
counsel, and that all the counsel were opposed in. opinion 
to the Judge. Admit it. Is that any reason that the Judge 
should act oppressively? His opinion and station were 
perfectly independent; he was not bound to regard the 
notions of cownscl. Sir, the merits of this case lie within 
a very small compass. The question is, whether the criti- 
cisms of Lawless were just or not, and whether, admitting 
them to be crroncous, the Judge might, on that account, 
shut him up in jail, and strip him of his profession. There 
appears to me to have been a sickly sensibility in tlis 
judge. He scems to have resolved to come out, and by 
his judicial thunder to demonstrate that he was yet alive, 
that he had a court, and that he was not to be contradicted 
or reviewed. He, therefore, sent out, brought in his vic- 
tim, cast him in prison, covered him with infamy, and did 
what in him lay to deprive Dim of his livelihood. Unless 
it can be shown that he had authority so to do, and that he 
acted on justifiable cause, I for one am prepared to im- 
peach him. ` : 

_ Mr. BUCHANAN said, it was not his purpose to enter 
into any-argument in-this stage of the proceeding. He felt 
rather in favor of the resolution which had been moved 
by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Purris.] He, too, 
had examined the British precedents, and found that in 
several cases the party had been admitted to the floor 
of the House of Commons, simply to make an argument 
on the testimony which had been previously given to the 
House. ‘This was the utmost extent of the privilege, so 


= - 3 * zA aï . oo @ 
far as he had examined: the cases, except in a single-in- 


stance—-that of Watten Hastings. . The gentleman, ashe: 


understood, did not now ask that new witnesses shouldbe. 


sent for and examined: and if the request of the accused aa 
‘was limited to-a mere permission to make an‘exposition of : 
the law, and an argument. upon the facts, as they appeared 
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in the testimony already“taken, he should ngt “have the es 


smallest objection. | : a a Vat EERE es 

Mr. DRAYTON said, that, in moving to strike out ‘the 
words ‘‘or-oral,” he had had no intention of pee sit here 
individual concerned from availing himself of the full beng- 
fit of what the resolution proposed ‘to grant to him, but 
had been influenced by the consideration, that, if. his ex- 
position should be made in writing, all the members of the 


House would have an opportunity of examining it; but, if . ` 


made orally, it would be impossible that all the members 
should distinctly hear it, and, if they did, they would pro- 
bably -not retain the substance of it’distinctly in their 
memories. ‘This was óne reason which actuated him. An- 
other was, that, in his opinion, ill consequences would be 
likely to arise from the. personal appearance of the memo- - 
trialist before the House. He might aver thata material 
fact could be established by testimony ‘incorrectly-or im- 
perfectly referred to in the report of the committee, and 
ask leave to introduce it fully. Should his application -be 
rejected, he might regard the permission to” be heard: as 
illusory. Should his application be acceded to, we should 
be drawn into a trial of the cause. It had been said’ that. 
this House was “the grand inquest of the nation,” thus as- 
similating its powers and jurisdiction to those of the British 
Parliament. This isa radical error. This House has no 
other inquisitorial authority than such as is expressly dele- 
gated to it by the constitution, and this is restricted to the 
power of impeaching certain civil officers of the-United 
States for crimes and misdemeanors. - The British House 
of Commons is ‘the grand inquest of the nation.” In the 
exercise of this prerogative, they may proceed against any 
persons, for any offences, and in any manner which they 
may deem expedient. They may prefer accusations, infor- 
mations, or impeachments, ‘or cnact bills of pains and pe- 
naltics, altering the rules of law or evidence. They have, 
accordingly, acted under all these modes. They have ac- 
cused an individual of misdemeanors, and ordered a. jury to 
be empannelled for the trial, as in the case of Alice Pierce; 
they have impeached a clergyman for a libel, an offence 
cognizable by the courts of common law, as inthe case of 
Sacheverel; they have passed bills of pains and penalties, 
as in the case of Sir John Fenwick, who was executed un- 
der astatute dispensing with the proof of two witnesses to 
an act of treason, as required by the statute of Edward NI. 
From this brief statement, it must be apparent that analo- 
gics drawn between the inquisitorial powers of the British 
House of Commons and of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, are fallacious. The precedents, there- 
fore, which have been cited, of the manner of proceeding 
when the British House of Commons accuse or impeach, 
are calculated to mislead, not to enlighten, our judgments, 
We must be regulated by. our-own constitution inthe con- 
struction of the power of impeachment. That power is 
limited, in the constitution, to an inquiry to be instituted 
by this House, whether sufficient grounds exist to warrant 
the accusation of a civil officer of the United States be- 
fore the Senate. Unless in this inquiry the House be con- 
fined to what istermed ex parte testimony, there will be’ 


no bounds set to their inquiry--they must, then, hear all” 


the evidence which can be adduced by him who prefers 
the charges, and by him against whom they are preferred, 
and thus the House will, in fact, try a cause over which 
the constitution has given to them no other power than to 
decide whether it shall be tried by another tribunal. ` In 
what I have said, I desire not to be understood as being 
opposed to-granting permission to the memorialist to be 


heard, with the limitations expressed in the resolution. Tam . 
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-Wwillmg that he should ‘have an opportunity. to comment 


“Upon the statements and the facts which are contained in 
the report; but, as I think that it would be, more advan- 


- fageous to him to submit a written than an oral argument, 
-“and.as the time of the House would. bè saved by the for- 


iner mode of proceeding, I therefore am in favor of the 

‘amendment which I have offered. a i 

Mr. PETTIS said that the privilege would, in fact, 
amount to nothing, unless the Judge, in-his communication 
to the House, should be permitted to state the facts as they 
‘had appeared in- testimony, and to show how the law ap- 
pliedtothem. _ : : 

; Mr. DRAYTON inquired what course was to be pursu- 
,€d, suppose the Judge should make some statement which 
‘was disputed, and should then ask to support it by testi- 
mony. : 

: Me. PETTIS replied, that each gentleman would, of 
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before ‘‘statement,” so as to propose that the Judge 
might deliver.a written exposition of his views before the 
House. : g 
Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said that the object of . 
the resolution, as he understood it, was to permit Judge ` 
Peck tobe heard. This object differed materially from 
that expressed in the Judge’s memorial, where he prayed 
not only that he might be heard, but that additional wit. 
nesses might be sent for to Missouri.. As to receiving a 
written exposition from the accused, in relation to the law 
which he supposed to have authorized him in what he had 
done, and also his commentary on the facts which had ap- 
peared in evidence, Mr. S. had no objections. 1f there 
was any law which went to justify his conduct, let him 
have an opportunity of showing it. Mr. S. would wil 
lingly acquiesce, provided his explanation were made be- 
fore Monday next. The session was now far advanced; 


course, decide for himself. The Judge’s statement could | and, if Judge Peck were guilty, the justice of the country 
‘not certainly-be received in opposition to the testimony ;required that there should be no delay in bringing him te ` 


delivered before the committee, nor would the House be 
in any wise bound by the statements. he might make. if 


e 


nishment. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, he should not suffer himself to 


those statements conflicted with the evidence, it would | be betrayed into any feeling by the remarks which the 


be for the House to decide between them. 
“. Mr. RAMSEY observed, that, if Judge Peck, who was 
the accused party, was to be permitted to make his own 


. Statements before the House, he thought it would be no 


‘more. than fair that Mr. Lawless, who was his accuser, 


should be allowed the same privilege. The one had as 

‘ood a right to be heard as the other. Mr. R. according- 
ly ‘moved so. to amend the resolution, but withdrew his 
amendment at the request of 


` “Mru CLAY, who said that he could not perceive any dif- 


_ of proceeding as far in favor of the accused as 


_ while he. endeavored to do strict justice between the 


fieulty inthis case. The proposition was a single and a 
simple one... Let the Judge. submit in writing an exposi- 
tion ‘both of the facts and the law. This would facilitate 
‘all gentlemen in coming to a conclusion. The Judge had 


not asked leave to state any facts which differed from those | 


in the testimony. His friend had disclaimed, in his name, 
any such purpose. He thought it was a right which ought 


-Hot to be denied to an accused person, and he was per- 


suaded that the granting of it would lessen the difficulty of 
the House in coming to a just conclusion. 

Mr. MARTIN said that he had an amendment which 
he presumed would answer the views of the House gene- 
rally. He believed there were none who supposed that 
the Judge.was to be permitted to state facts in his own 
favor, in contradiction to those which had appeared in the 
testimony before the committee; that thus an issue was 
-to be made up, and that the House was to hear an argu- 
ment on that. issue. 
for a moment. Mr. M. was not indeed fully prepared to 
say how far it would be proper to hear the Judge at all, 
but, in so important a case, he was for extending the rule 
i propriety 
would.admit. He would not confine the Judge to too nar- 
row rulés in an investigation so important to his own indi- 
vidual. reputation, and one havingso near a bearing on our 
judiciary. . The House surely were not afraid to trust 
themselves. ` He, for one, was disposed to listen to the- 
Judge with all good feeling, but he should also, he hoped, 
exercise. over his feelings a strong restraint of caution, 
accus- 


` ed party and the United States.. ` Let him submit a written 


5 


law argument. Let the House have an opportunity of 
hearing what his own views were. Few subjects involved 
more points of difficulty than the doctrine of contempts, 
and Mr. M. for one, was anxious to hear what could. be 
said on both sides. . In-such a case, he should-not stop to 
look at precedents. Mr. M. then moved an amendment, 
which was at first accepted by Mr. Perrrs as a modifica. 
tion; but, after that gentleman had conferred for a moment 
with the Judge, he concluded not to accept it, but modified 


_, his original resolution by. inserting the word ‘ written” 


Such a thing could not be thought of| Union, and there it was fully discussed. 


gentleman from Missouri had made, or by any remarks 
which he.could make. That gentleman had very evident- 
ly betrayed his own feelings in.the case. He trusted he 
should treat the subject temperately and calmly. As to 
what my opinion is, [said Mr. B.} that is contained in the 
report of the Judiciary Committee; nor had I ever an opi- 
nion on any subject more clear and decided. 1f the re- 
port “betrays” any feeling on my part, it is before the 
House, and before the country, and they will judge. The 
question now before us is this, and this only: What is the 
proper. mode of proceeding for us to adopt? My desire 
is. that the House may establish such a precedent as shal} 


[protect the interests of the accused in all future time, The - 
t 


Judiciary Committee had Judge Chase’s trial before them. 
The mode of proceeding in that trial thcy considered as 
strictly proper and delicate. The committee, in that case, 
were directed to report their opinion on the charges 
against Judge Chase which had been made on the floor of 
the House. For the purpose of cnabling them to do so, 
they procured all the testimony in their power. This 
they reported to the House, together with a simple state- 
ment of their own opinion upon it. Nothing clse. And 
why? I presume that, as it was a judicial proceeding, they 
wished to leave every gentleman to decide for himself 
upon the naked testimony. They considered one mem- 
ber as competent to decide as another. Their report was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
With this prece- 
dent before us, the committee are not justly liable to the 
imputation of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bers} 
who thought it very singular that the committee did not 
specify the charges, and give the grounds and reasons of 
their conclusion. If the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union shall concur with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in their view of the case, then the House will ap- 
point a committee to draught articles of impeachment, and 
thus present the charges ina specific form. These articles 
willbe reported to the House, and the House will discuss 
and decide upon them. Until after this second decision 
shall have been made, the accused will not be called upon 
to answer. The course pursued in the case of Judge 
aes gave to the party every thing he could reasonably 
esire. 

Sir, what does Judge Peck state in this memorial? Does 
he allege he had requested of the Judiciary Committee 
that other witnesses should be examined? his he could 
not state, for the fact was net.so. He made no such re- 
quest; and Inever even suspected that he had such a wish. 
Had he requested it, I, for one, should haye thought it a 
very grave question, and one that demanded the most se- 
rious consideration, It isa question on which I confess, 


` proceeding to make ‘his defence and. examine. his wit- 


an 
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-such a request in the committee, and-after- the committee 


` rule, One case may demand one‘course of proceeding, 
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I protest against reflecting upon the committee, as though 
they had not been. disposed to-elicit.the truth, the whole 
‘truth, and nothing but the truths: = eic ieis pii iS 
In conclusion, I say, let a suitable precedent now. be: T 
have reported the testimony, and thêir pinion upon ie to abner for Tutore. amen pet it Lag solemnly ce 

it i i is stage he | whether a judge, when accuséd, : tode- 
A ET ees oak a a mand that tis Siole cause shall-be tried before the House 
of Representatives before an impeachment is. resolved 
upon. Shel: 


my mind is not at this time fully made up. ` But thatis not: 
the question before us. We are now. called-upon: to. dé- 
cide. whether, after Judge Peck had’ declined to make 


nesses either before the same committee or before the 
House. H : ear ; ATE E z- 
Our own precedents; ici siy afe from each omeri 
is 4 late to proceedin 
peer ae a D a Da Š : 5 people and the accused, both:now and hereafter. <.. 
Asto the case of the Vice President, he presented his| Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that the amendment of 
own’ case before the’ House, and demanded an investiga-|the gentleman from South Carolina brought the, House to 
tion. . All cases are not necessarily ‘subject to the same | what. he considered the real question, and: jt was.one 
rule. On ay de which involved a point of great interest, but not of much 
and another case require a different.mode: _ difficulty, though gentlemen seemed not fully to agree. 
The remark which excited the ire of the gentleman from | Whether we are to follow precedents “already established 
Missouri, was merely a respofse to an opinion expressed |in the eases of Judges Chase and Pickering, or of Wil- 


by the Judge in-his memorial. -I said that he bad made his | liam Blount, Senator, or are to mark a new course to be, 


case rather worse than better, by ‘his cross-examination. |followed hereafter, itis important that we-act with cau- 
Tam still of that. opinion. i 


I believe the best course of proceeding in such cases, |to the public. If the House: adopted the amendment, it 


In deciding this question, ‘trust the Honse will eome.to : 
such a conclusion as will best secure. the rights of: the 


tion, doing justice to the accuser and accused, as well as . 


is that which the House have hitherto adopted. Give acom- 
mittee charge of the complaint, and they. will seek for dis- 
interested witnesses from all sources. within their power; 


> 


would be only on the idea that the Judge was to be im- ` 


peached or not, according to the judgment.of the House 
on the facts already in evidence.. On those facts he should 


they will, inquire who is least excited?» Who will be likely |be glad to hear the commentary of. the accused, who 
to give the most correct statement of facts? If they shall) ought certainly to have an opportunity of: saying in. his 
do this, and honestly aim at attaining. the ends.of public|own behalf whatever he had. to say. But, if a contrary 
justice, without violating the rights of the accused, we | course should be adopted, and the House should reject the 
shall have taken the most correct course. I am in favor of amendment, he must conclude the House intended, upon 
referring this whole case to the Committee of the Whole | this inquiry, that the accused should have liberty to intro- 
on the state of the Union. If that course shall be adopted, | duce such evidence as he pleased, and thus to put the mat- 
I shall not call up the report this day; but will endeavor to| ter into the hands ofthe accused, Mr. E, said he could not 
examine the precedents as ‘well in England asin this coun- „Dasr ta 
try, and lay the result before the House. | power to try the accused. We are to inquire after the op- 

As to the course pursued by the House of Representa-/ pression complained of, and to inquire until we are: satis- 
tives of Pennsylvania, in similar cases, which has been|fied that an impeachment is necessary, but we can ‘o'no 
referred to by my colleague, [Mr. Surnzrtany] of hearing further; we cannot try the case. Is the accused to ring 
the defence of the accused, and examining his witnesses, | before us such witnesses as he pleases, to take the defence 
before voting an impeachment, it has never met my ap-jinto- his own hands, employ counsel, and try the charges 
probation. {think Ihave observed great inconvenience, | fully and perfectly? ‘This is not our business. We have 
if not great injustice, from that mode of proceeding. Itno charges. framed, nor can we have, until we decide‘to 
must necessarily prejudice the cause. The accused, in- go forward... From what has been said on this debate, 
stead of going before the Senate without prejudice, shield- | {said Mr. E.] he was convinced some gentlemen misap- 
ed by the presumption, both of law and Justice, that he is prehended the nature of the duties. of the committee. on 


consent to such a course. This House has no constitutional . 


imocent until he shall be proved to be guilty, will be ar-| which he served. 


raigned at their bar, after having been convicted, upon a 
full trial; by the deliberate judgment of the House. 
peat the opinion, that the best mode of 
is to entrust such complaints to a standing committee, 
lected from all portions of the Union; and which, 


This House was the grand inquest of the nation. A 


I re-jjudge of the United States’ court was here complained of 
attaining justice | by a private citizen, for an alleged trespass upon his rights. 
se-|'l'he complaint had been presented to this House, who 
from its {had referred the case to one of its own committees. 


The 


very constitution, must almost neccssarily be impartial, committee, in the discharge of their duty, had sent for all 


The members of such a committee, acting under the re- 
sponsibility which they owe to the House and to the coun- 
try, and clothed with the power of sending for persons 
and papers, will ever be careful to draw ‘their testimony 
from. pure, fountains. 
partial sources ‘sufficient testimony to satisfy their con- 
‘sciences that the accused ought to be im 
then report this testimony, with their opinion, 
as has been done upon the present occasion, 


each member to judge of its effect for themselves.. In 


this manner the tights of the accused will be best protected, | of 


and the interests of justice best subserved. : 

H Judge Peck had insinuated, when before the com- 
mittee, that the parol testimony had presented an incor- 
rect statement of the transaction, and had asked that other 
witnesses mightbe examined, I should have felt much in- 
clined, I confess, to grant the request. 
quest was made or intimated. 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Perris} to testify, 
Tam sorry Judge Peck did not make the suggestion. 


After having collected from im- {able 


such witnesses as might enable them best. to elicit. the 
truth of the case; but he could assure the Howse that the 
selection had not. been made ex parte. The committee 
had endeavored to. obtain all such testimony as would en- 
them to present the case fairly to the House. The 
question now was, whether they should say to- the accused, 


peached, they will|we will hear you onthe testimony already obtained, or 
to the House, | whether they would go further, and suffer the accused to 
and leave introduce new testimony. a 


Of the preliminary facts, he could say that they were not 
an ex parte nature. No doubt it. was the. duty of the 


House to get all the information they might deem neces- - 


sary to arrive at the truth; but he denied the policy 
or the propriety of admitting an accused party to go 
before a. committee into a thorough trial of his whole 


cause, with counsel to aid him, and then to call upon this ” 
_ But no such re-|House to say whether he was guilty or note 
We might have called on | mittee had sent to Missouri 


p The com- 
for A and B, for-C and D; in- 


and cluding persons both for and against the accused. They 
But} might have procured other testimony, but they obtained 


G 
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to say whether the accused should haye another hearing. 
English precedents in. Parliament have been Searched, and 
with the exception of Warren Hastings, who was im- 


peached by Edmund Burke, rising in his place, the accus- 


ed has never introduced evidence-on the preliminary in- 
quiry. - If the-amendment was adopted, he should -under- 
; stand the House as “coming to the conclusion, that, as a 
-. gyand. jury, they were to get all the facts necessary to show 
: whether there was or was not ground of impeachment. 
But‘they were notto hear Judge Peck, as if he were on 
his trial before them; the House was not the body appoint- 
ed to try him; and he hoped they would proceed on the 
ground that. the’ accused was to confine his argument to 
such facts alone as this House might choose to investigate, 
and not to take the House into his own hands,.as though 
he were to have a full trial on this floor. 
« > Mr: HUNTINGTON addressed the Chair, in substance 
ais follows: ` : 
{= Ihave read the evidence on which the resolution now 


under consideration is founded, with attention, not only, 


because Iam called to give my vote on that resolution, 
but because the subject of it is of deep interest to the par- 
tiés immediately interested in it, and to the nation. If the 
Judge, whose official conduct-is condemned, has so con- 
, ducted as to require the constitutional interposition of this 
House, in the form of impeachment, we ought not to 
shrink from the duty imposed upon us, from a regard to 
his reputation, his future standing, or the severity of the 
punishment which will follow conviction. It is due, in 
such case, to the indignity offered to.the country, to the 
disgrace brought upon the judicial office, to the honor 
and safety of the bar, that this House should seek to re- 
move froma high and important station a judge who fills 
itso unworthily. But if he has committed no offence 
worthy such stripes—none embraced in the constitu- 
tion from which we derive our authority to act—then 
it.is due to him to give him our protection, to sustain his 
reputation, and to declare him innocent of that offence 
which would endanger the loss both of office and character. 
Notwithstanding the respectable source from.which this 
resolution has emanated, and with no feelings but those 
which proceed from an.anxious desire to judge righteous- 
ly, (for all the parties more immediately interested are 
strangers to me, ) Lcannot concur in the result to which the 
- Committee on the Judiciary have come, on this interesting 
subject: and I hope that, in submitting the reasons on which 
my opinion is founded, I shall not“ be. justly obnoxious 
to the imputation of favoring judicial tyranny, the worst 
of all tyranny, because so difficult todetect, and so oppres- 
sive ip its consequences. Tam amember of the same pro- 
fession with, the individual who is said tọ have been op- 
pressed, and. T can surely wish no rule should be applied 
‘to my brethren in Missouri, which I should repudiate 
when sought to be applied to myself. 
` The resolution submitted to us is, that James H. Peck 
be impeached of high misdemeanors in office. 
what difficult, if not impossible, to give a definition of the 
term misdemeanor, as used in the constitution, which will 
include every case embraced by that word. It does not 


all that they thought necessary.. It was now. for the House! 


It is some- | reprehensions, but a reply. 


It is. an assumption of judicial power, exercised to the 
injury of an individual, and done malo animo. i 
To sustain this resolution, the committee must be satisfied 
that. Judge Peck had no power to imprison, and erase 
from the roll of attorneys the name of Mr. Lawless, for 
the causes which led him todo it; that the exercise of this 
power operated to the injury of Mr. Lawless; and that it 
was done with a corrupt motive. If either of these points 
is with the Judge, the resolution ought not to pass. If they 
are all against him, it ought to be adopted. 5 
I shall spend no time on the inquiry, whether Mr. Law- 
less sustained an injury by reason of the proceedings insti- 
tuted against him, for it is obvious that a suspension from 
practice for eightéen months, and the deprivation of his 
personal liberty for four hours, were both injurious to him. 
‘The right, on the part of the Judge, to do these acts, and 
the motives with which they were done, are the only to- 
pics to-which I shall ask the attention of the committee. 
As tothe right. Was the conduct of Mr. Lawless such 
as to justify. the court in treating itas a contempt, punish- 
able by imprisonment and suspension from practice? It 
may be assumed asa correct, legal proposition, that any pub- 
lication, the object and design of which is to corrupt ‘the 
fountains of justice, by its tendency improperly toaffect the 
due administration of it in causes which are depending in 
the courts of law or equity, is a contempt, authorizing a 
summary proceeding by process of attachment, punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, and, in case of an attorney, 
by suspension from practice. And it is immaterial whe- 
ther the effect is attempted to be produced by the opera- 
tion of the publication on the judge, the jurors, the wit- 
nesses, or the public. It is equally immaterial what the 
text is, which is made the basis of the publication; it may 
be the opinion of a judge in a cause previously decid- 
ed, or it may be any thing else; nor is it necessary that 
the design of the writer should have been accomplished. 
The essence of the offence consists in the intent with 
which the publication is made, and its tendency impro- 
perly toaffect the decision of causes undetermined. Such 
is the law of contempts, as it relates to the proceed- 
ings which have led to the resolution before us; and its 
application to these proceedings is now to be considered. 
Before, however, this is done, I deem it necessary to 
notice some remarks which have fallen from my friends 
from Pennsylvania and New York, [Mr. Brenaxay and 
Mr. Storrs] which, in my judgment, have no connexion 
with the merits of the question under consideration, and 
are calculated to produce impressions not justified by the 
acts of the Judge which are complained of. I will not 
stop to examine whether these gentlemen, in the style 
and manner of debate in which they indulged, exhibited 
morc feeling than properly belonged to the station which 
they occupy; for I am perfectly sure that neither of them 
was actuated by any other consideration than that high 
sense of duty which we all ought to feel; but I must say, to- 
pics haye been introduced, which deserve, 1 will not say 
My friend from New York 
told the committee, yesterday, that Judge Peck, in his 
written apology, had stated that, if he had erred in this 
matter, it was an error on the side of Government, and 


mean, merely, an indictable offence at common law; for if} calculated to protect its interests. 


a judge should come on to the bench in a’ state of intoxi- 
cation, or, while there, should employ himself in playing 

„games of chance, he ought, in either case, to be impeach- 
ed. Nor does the term include incompetency to discharge 
the duties of the office, arising from physical or mental m- 
ability. The judge holds his office “during good beha- 
vior;” but that- phrase is the opposite of the causes for 

“whiclihe may be impeached-- high crimes and misde- 
meanors.”” What constitutes a judicial misdemeanor, 
subjecting to impeachment, -must depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case as they exist. As applicd to this 
case, I think it susceptible of a precise definition. 


- 


[Here Mr. STORRS explained. The gentleman had mis- 
apprehended him. The Judge, in the paper which he had 
furnished, did show that he had erred on the side of the Go- 
vernment, and enumerated a number of cases where his de- 
cisions had the effect of saving the public land.] 

Exactly as 1 understood him, [said Mr. H.] though not 
expressed in the same terms. - Sir, the observation was 
calculated to impress the committee with the idea that the 
Judge wished us to recollect that if he had proceeded in 
an unlawful manner, he ought to be shielded, because he 
had done so in order to favor the Government. Sir, no 
¡sneh conehision will fellow an examination of that paper. 
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tion; and one written in good faith. 


_ one particular, was extra-judicial. Ifthis was intended to 


‘itis not best to travel out of the record, and to express a 


_ Pennsylvania secms to lay stress on the fact that the Judge 


Judge Pech: 


TBE 
[He of Re 


pe 


AU that the Judge says-is this: that, as’ very numerous |’ 
“dlaimswere pending, which embraced the same princi- 


plesas the case of Soulard, he felt it to be his duty to give 
that case a most: thorough and clése examination;-and T 
say, that whoever reads that opinion; cannot avoid ¢om- 
itig to the conclusion that it is- both an: elaborate produc- 


Bút we-are told that the opinion of the Judge, except in 


afford.an excuse for the criticism of Mr. Lawless, I differ 
most ‘materially from the gentleman. from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. Bucnanay] and my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Don- 
Daver. }] Neither dol agree with them in relation to these 
obitur dicta. My poot reading has led me to- conclude that 


legal opinion in a case not before the court. But may J 
not ask whether, in this opinion delivered by Judge Peck 
in the case of Soulard, any- man can see aught that looks 
like an extra-judicial opinion. He-first settled the case, 
and he needed not to have gone any further; but he then 
proceeds as if he would say, if I have been wrong thus far, 
there is another point which makes equally against the 
claimants. Thatis all he has done. He gives different 
reasons for coming to the same resulti. They are reasons 
called for by the case; and such as it was not only proper, 
but his duty, to consider and discuss. The gentleman from 


rinted his opinion in a newspaper, If that remark was 
intended to have any-effect, -it must be this,.that such a 
proceeding was derogatory to his judicial station. The 
gentleman says that when the Judge had given his opinion, 
there he ought to have stopped; but I ask, was there any 
thing improper in publishing his opinion? It isa proceed- 
ing, which, if not frequent, yet sometimes occurs. 

When the bar requested this publication, ought the 
Judge to have told ‘them that a compliance would be dero- 
gatory to the profession? But the gentleman adds that 
the Judge published this opinion in a political newspaper. 
Nov, sir, { should be glad to know where he could have 
found any pape? which was not political. Jf it was lawful 
for him to publish at all, I do not know where he must have 
gone to doit. j 

[Here Mr. BUCHANAN explained. As reference had 


‘several times been made to what hè had said on that subject, 


he wished to remind the committee that he had said at the 
time that he knew the character of the paper only from 
the Judge himself; it had been designated. by him as a 
“ political newspaper.) | 
Rut the honorable gentleman, I will not say in the co- 
loring he gave to the testimony, but in his comments and 
argument, inquired why Judge Peck solicited the name of 
the publisher. Did not the Judge know who he was? 
_ Was not his name on the paper? Now, sir, if this was meant 
for any thing, it was to strengthen the idca that the Judge 
had selected his victim. But surely the gentleman knows 
that no attachment could issue to bring the party before 
the court, without angaffidavit to found it upon. And 
though the Judge might sce on the face of the paper that 
A B was the publisher, he could not issue a rule on such 
evidence-~it must be of record. There was, then, nothing 
improper in taking steps to procure an affidavit. i 


But the gentleman asks, why call particularly on Lawless, | 


when all the bar and many other persons were present? 


Why, sir, Lawless was not specially called. The Judge! 


inquired if any one present knew who was the publisher 


of that paper, and Mr. Lawlesgvolunteered an answer tol 
the question. Without that answer he could not have! 
i l Lawless (and.the fact is! 
creditable to hiin certainly) had verified the fact, then the advocates here? 


proceeded an inch. After Mr. 
attachment issued. But Í have more to do with the mat- 
ter than the manner of the Judge. 
quire. 
did not rightfully possess? 


sion. 


‘The committee has been told, over añd over, in d style 


the most warm and animated, that his conduct was. arbitra: 
ry; oppressive; unconstitutional—calculated to-destroy thé: 
liberty of the press, and that this gross assumption-of power: 
was called forth by the exercise, on the part of Lawless, of. 
his undeniable and unalienable right asa free citizen-of. this 
republic. Sir; let us descend a little from this lofty pinna“ - 
cle, and let us calmly and coolly ask what did Mr. Lawless 
do?’ And was his act a contempt of court? He published 
an article ‘signed “A Citizen” in one of the papers of St; 
Louis, and which has been-called tfa- respectful commen- 
tary” on the Judge’s opinion. Now, sir, there is-no: mem= 
ber of this House, whose voice would be sooner or. louder 
raised against any attempt to-suppress the legitimate fre- 
dom-of the press. . T hope I shall not be charged with any: 
desire to violate it... And Lhope'that our courts of justice 


will never be held to be so sacred, that their adjudications 
may.not be the subject of fair and temperate animadver- 
No man is. above it, or ought to be above it. . The ` 
moment. you curtail the freedom of the press, you destroy 
liberty. í : 2E 
But, sir, while I guard the freedom, I am as greatly op- 


posed to the licentiousness of the press; I will take care 


that the object of such animadversions shall not be to bring 
down upon a court the vengeance ‘of the public, and thus 
affect the great and vital interests of justice, and the peace 
and well being of society. The case hag been treated-as 
if this article, signed ** A Citizen,” was no more thana fair 
and honest commentary on the opinion published by: the - 
Judge. Sir, was this so? Were there not causes pending, 
of a similar kind with that which had been decided? ‘It is 
admitted—it appears in evidence, there were ‘other causes 
depending on Spanish concessions to be adjudged in that 
court. Look then at this publication, and see what its ob- 
ject was. What was its motive? And what was likely.to be 
its effect on the causes pending? Sir, what does Mr. Law- 
less tell us? (No doubt he has a right to come here and 
spread his wrongs. before this House, if he has suffered 
any-—-but he is the accuser—the witness in his own cause.) 
And what other witnesses have we? His two counsel. 
Ido not deny that these gentlemen are competent wit- 
nesses--but what does every man of common sense know? 
That a party in interest cr his counsel are to be heard with 
allowance for their natural bias. One‘ of my friends has 
related to mea fact on this subject. A judge was some 
time since trying a cause, when-some point occurred: of 
evident truth, but to which there was no witness. One of 
the counscl in the cause offered himself asa witness to 
prove the fact; but the judge suggested toshim that it 
would be better to Ict the cause go off, until a witness 
could be obtained; because it did not seem becoming in 
counsel, when a cause pinched, to offer himself to be 
sworn. Thelawyer, however, insisted. When the judge 
said to him, “you are a competent witness, and I may not 
refuse to have you sworn, but, if you do testify, I shall in- 
struct the jury not to believe one word you say.” The 
judge may possibly have stretched the rule, but the coun- 
sel will never forget it. And in this case I do not say the 
witnesses are not compétent, but I say they are parties in 
interest: and yet such are the principal witnesses in the 
case. Now, Task, what could have been the motive of 
Mre Lawless in writing that article? Tt is said that it was 
to put his clients upon their guard, and to prevent them 
from becoming the prey of speculators. Sir, this article 
itself develops his secret motive--it seems ta me that I 
can read his heart as plainly in that transaction, as ifitwas 
laid open before my eyes. Isit not demonstrable that his 
motive conld not have been that which is assigned by his 

1 If it had been, what-could have been 
easier than to have insertedan article in the paper, stating 


€ i And I proceed to in- ithat the decision in the case of Soulard was not final: that 
Did Judge Peck assume an authority which he! 


aa appeal had been taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and that the cause wag to be considered 


` 
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still pending, and recommending to his clients to wait the 
issue- beforethey took any steps in relation.to their claims. 
“But, no;'hé didnot take this course, but. inserted an ar- 

ticle virtually holding out to his.clients: this language: Do 


i fiot-be:affected by this opinion of Judge Péck—it is quite 


erroneous. -And did he not-know. that it was.to- be this 
Very Judge Peck. who.was to sit-upon their causes to 
try them? And would. his clients be deterred from sell- 
ing their land by this?) Was it. not the very strongest 
yeason why they. should sell? No, sir. It is impossible 
his-motives.could have been such as gentlemen suppose. | 
` Gharity.believeth:all things, and covereth a multitude of 
’ sins; but charity herself can have no room here. If this 
‘was not his object, what wasit? It was the object of that 
article to affect the adjudications in the other cases, either 
in producing in the Judge an alarm; which might check 
his progress, or, if he.was not to be intimidated, then by 
pre-occupying the minds of those who were to become 
‘jurvors and witnesses. 
the publication. It was a direct appeal from the court to 
the public, stating that the Judge had been guilty of errors, 


` both in law and.in‘fact. Every citizen who read the arti- 


cle.and believed it, would say, this judge isnot competent 
to.his duty, and he should not be here. He has been 
guilty of eighteen assumptions in one opinion, all of which 
arè. erroneous, Sir, this was the only effect the article 


‘could have, and it is fair to infer that this was the end for 


This was the obvious tendency of] liever in it. 


| understood him,.that we. need not look with eagle eyes 


into the-motives of the accused, seeing that we were only 
taking the preliminary steps towards a prosecution. Now,. 
sir, my limited practice had led me to believe that in-all 


‘proceedings ex parte there was a peculiar necessity thatthe 


evidence should be full and satisfactory.. And is it so that 
we must not look into the motives of the accused? If not, 
then there is an end to all fairness: And what is the con- 
clusion? The accused must look out for himself. But. 
surely the presumption of malice may be rebutted by cir. 
cumstances; and I. cannot conceive how the gentleman 
could have supposed that there was any other motive in this 
publication than a design to bring the court into contempt, 

[Mr. STORRS here explained. "What he had said was 
that the committee were not bound to look with eagle eyes 
for palliations of the offence, substantiated by testimony.] 

Just as I understood him, [said Mr. H.] and I enter my 
entire dissent from the doctrine. Iam a perfect non-be- 
The question we have to settle is, whether 
the circumstances are such as to infer an honest or a mali- 
cious intent. If Judge Peck.viewed this anonymous arti- 
cleas more calculated to impress the public mind than if a 
direct charge had been advanced of ignorance or corrup- 
tion, then I do not wonder that he came to the conclusion 
that the intent of the writer was to embarrass the causes 
which might come into his court. I have looked at the 
criticism of the Judge’s opinion, and I say that every 


which it was written. Now, if it was, then the act falls within| charge has been highly colored, and that in others there 


the principle which governed the law of contempts. 


It} has been a complete distortion of the Judge’s meaning. I 


was intended to operate on cases still sub judice; whether| ask every gentleman calmly to compare the article signed, 


the author effected lis purpose or not, is immaterial. The 
design, of his publication was a contempt. Ihave adverted 
to this, not so.much for the sake of stating my own opi- 
nion.in ‘relation to it, as with a view to correct the errone- 
ous view which think has been given by every gentleman 
who. has spoken in favor of the impeachment. I appeal 
to'all who hear me to say. whether the resolution has not 
beén. advocated in fact.upon the sole ground that the ob- 


"u ject of the publication of Mr. Lawless was fair and honest 


and commendable, and not designed to have any effect up- 
onthe causes pending. Now, cana design be called ho- 
nest and fair, which goes to corrupt the fountains of justice, 
no matter how thisis effected, whether through the judge 
himself, or through the jurors and witnesses? To test 
the truth of this idea, let us suppose that, instead of the 
article signed ‘* A Citizen,” Mr. Lawless had written one 
in this form: ‘To all persons who may appear as jurors 
or witnesses at the next term of the district court for the 
district of Nissouri, before the Hon. James H. Peck, Judge 
of the-same: take notice, that, at the trial of Soulard’s 
heirs, the said Judge assumed eighteen points of fact and of 
law, all of which were false.” Task, would any man have 
doubted whether this was designed and calculated to im- 
press the public mind ina manner unfavorable to the court? 
Sir, fhere is not a man who could read this notice, and 
compare it with the opinion of Judge Peck, that must not 
suppose, if he believed it true, that the Judge was either 
avery wicked man, or else a natural fool—that he was too 
ignorant or too corrupt to hold his station. I now leave 


this part of the subject, and, after a word or two more, I} 


shall have done. 1f it will not be thought by my friends 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia to be extra-judicial, I will 
goonestep further. IfI have Been correct so fur, nothing 
more-need be said; but suppose I have been mistaken, 
there remains another-view to which I must advert, at the 
hazard of being charged with an obitur dictum; and I ask 
whether, in the conduct of Judge Peck, there is reason. to 
infer the absence of malice, whether we are obliged to 
suppose that he had any other motive than to uphold the 
honor and purity of the court. Sir, it is one of the most 
difficult things in the world to judge of men’s intentions; 
and. I could not but feel some surprise at a remark of my 
friend from New York, [Mr. S-‘ronrs]} who observed, if I 


“ A Citizen” with the opinion of Judge Peck, and to say 
whether it is nota perfect caricature of that opinion. And 
if the Judge entertained this opinion, then you find a mo- 
tive at once for his conduct. The article held him up to 
an abused public as incompetent to the duties of his sta- 
tion; and if it did so, then I say that the Judge acted from 
a motive which is fair and becoming in every man who 
means to protect himself; and I say further, that a judge, 
belicving that one of the counsel in his court had been 
guilty of such an attempt to corrupt the fountains of jus- 
tice, and did not lay a heavy hand upon him, is not fit for 
his station; and as long as I shall continue a lawyer at the 
bar, Iam perfectly willing to subject myself to the same 
rule. Ido not wonder that the Judge’s commentary on 
this production occupied three hours. The subject had 
been laboriously cxamined by him, and had been fully set 
forth in his opinion; and I do not wonder that a circumstan- 
tial examination of it, and refutation of the falsehoods in 
the article, should have taken him a considerable time. 
But, sir, we find a motive independent of this. In what 
circumstances was the Judge placed when he made this 
examination? He was surrounded bya number of gentle- 
men, members of a profession honorable in itself, and as 
useful as it is respectable. Among them all he found no 
voice in favor of the Government; but every member of 
the St. Louis bar, excepting, perhaps, the attorney of the 
United States, was retained, either as attorney or counsel, 
for some of these claims. it is said that Mr. Lawless was 
personally interested in the case of Soulard; whether he 
and the other gentlemen were to share profits with the 
claimants, is not for me tosay; but, in the State from which 
I come, a lawyer who would lend his professional services 
ina speculation of that kind would, ifdetected, be stricken 
from the rolls with disgrace. What morality may prevail 
to.the westward on this subject, I know not; perhaps the 
practice there may be considered very honorable. ALT 
shall say is, that I am very glad such notions have no placein 
my State.. A judge thus surrounded had been publicly 
charged with not knowing the fact, or the law on which he 
was called to decide. Now, sir, I confess I do not know any 
thing more calculated to touch his reputation or wound 
his feelings. Perhaps.a charge of corruption might have 
been a httle worse, but I believe that most men would 
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nearly as lief be charged with oné'as with the other. Thef- 


Judge did show a little feeling on the occasion—I think I 
should have shown much more. He sat patiently, and 


, heard the charge-fully argued. The accuser himself says 


that he was permitted. to discuss it so long as he wished, 
and during this time there was nothing in the Judge’s de- 
meanor different from what it was at other times. Now 


“- Task what motive could the J udge have had'to oppress this 


man? Wasit his interest to do so? “Evidently not.” Was 
it any malicious resentment?. Why, sir, Mr. Lawless him- 
self says that he and the Judge had always been on good 
terms. I therefore conclude that he acted on this occasion 
in good faith, though it- is possible that he mistook his 
powers. But it seems to me that the very cireumstance 
most insisted on as evidence of evilintent in the Judge, is 
pregnant with evidence in his favor. -It is said that he ex- 
hibited passion in his:manner, and that his language was 
violent. Well, sir, I admit that he was somewhat indis- 
creet; but I am yet to learn that warmth of manner is 
evidence of corruption. Is the manner of a person who 
designs to perpetrate oppression under the mask of judi- 
cial power usually warm and passionate? No, sir! hë comés 
coolly to his task of hypocrisy; he expresses great regret at 
the task imposed on him. He begins by degrees, looks 
earnestly upon the assembly and compassionately upon the 
culprit, speaks of the enormity of his offence, regrets 
extremely that he should have been guilty of it, asks him 
if he is ready to apologize, and then proceeds to the blow 
for which all this preparation was made, and strikes his 
victim from the roll.’ Is that the deportment of the Judge? 
We find him warm and animated, over-excited, perhaps 
rash in his language; but does not this betray an honest 
conviction that he would be faithless to his duty if he did 
not punish à flagrant outrage on the administration òf jus- 
tice? When attempting to ascertain the motive of the 
Judge, ought we not to remember that he offered the of- 
fender the opportunity of purging himself by oath, which 
was refused; and my friend from New York thought it as- 
tonishing that any one should consider this refusal as an 
aggravation of the contempt. : 
{Here Mr. SPENCER explained. He said that when in- 
terrogatories were offered they were never limited, and 


An application was now made by the friend of the 
accused, that he might be permitted to make a communi- 
cation to the House, orally or otherwise, as he might 
choose, in relation to.the law and the. facts of is ‘case. 
He hoped the privilege would be accorded: “He was not 
for fettering the Judge, and restricting and embarrassing 
him by too much regulations or by the commitment of his 
friends in this House. to this or that course. Let him be 
heard in the way he might himself prefer. Mr. B. denied 
that the House wasto proceed in the character of a grand ju- 
ry. He had much doubt on the propriety of receiving only 
ex parte evidence, in many cases, even before an ordinary 
grand jury; but the reasons for it there. would not apply 
to this House. If the accused was desirous of being heard 
either on the law or on the facts, Mr. B. was for hearing 
him. He thought’ it due to him. He hoped the resolu- 
tion would be adopted, in the confidence that Judge Peck 
knew what belonged to this House, and what became him 
as a judge and a gentleman. _ ; ast 
[Mr. BURGES followed Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, 
whose speech concluded the debate for this day. ] i 
On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Haynes in the chair, on 


THE BUFFALO AND NEW: ORLEANS ROAD BILL. 


Mr. MERCER rose and entered at large in defence of 
the policy and expediency of the measure, and in reply 
to the gentleman who had opposed it. He spoke about 
two hours, when he gave way for the purpose, and the 
committee rose. 
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The House then, on motion of Mr. POWERS, went 
into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Bucnawan in the 
chair, and took up the bill for the punishment of crimes 
in the District of Columbia. 

A good deal of discussion took place on the details of 
this bill, and on motions to modify}them, in which Messrs, 
POWERS, WICKLIFFE, SEMMES, SPENCER, of 
New York, STORRS, of New York, BURGES, .WHIT- 


the accused could not know what would be the nature of |TLESEY, BOULDIN, P. P. BARBOUR, WASHING. 


them.] 

Sir, this circumstance ‘furnishes my mind with a pre- 
sumption in favor of the Judge. The interrogatories ne- 
cessary for the accused to purge himself from intentional 
contempt, were few and simple. The question was put to 
the printer, whether Lawless said that he did not intend 
any thing like contempt towards the court, but afterward 
we hear nothing more of this. Ifthe object of the Judge 
haq been the gratification of revenge, we should have 
heard of no interrogatories. Y will not say that the Judge 
was authorized in doing all that he did, but I insist that 
the offer of interrogatories was no addition to his guilt. 

I feel very thankful for the attention: with which the 
committee have indulged me. T felt that the case was a 
very important one; and as very distinguished friends held 
an opinion with respect to it the reverse of my own, I 
considered it to be my duty -briefly to state the reasons 
for my own opinion, and for the vote which I shall give 
against the impeachment. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, observed that this was 
a high criminal proceeding against a high officer of Go- 
vernment, The accused ought to be treated with the ut- 
most liberality. He need not speak of the effects of the 
present proceeding, either on the character of the accus- 
ed party or upon the Government. Merely to allude to the 
expense and trouble incident to a trial at the bar of the 
Senate, and the necessary and consequent delay of busi- 
ness, would be sufficient to induce a proper degree of 
caution on the part of this House, in instituting this con- 
stitulional process. : - : 
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TON, DRAYTON, DODDRIDGE, TAYLOR, and VÈR- 
PLANCK bore a part. The question which gave rise 
to most of the debate was on a motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE 
to insert the word <‘ frec” in the second section, soas to ; 
limit the penitentiary punishment for certain offences to | 
free persons, and leave slaves to be punished according | 
to the laws of Maryland and Virginia, now in force in the | 
respective divisions of the District. This question was! 
ultimately decided in the affirmative: yeas, 58——nays, 54, 

Mr. POWERS, chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, gave a general explanation of ‘the 
views of the committee in reporting the bill, and showed 
the necessity of its immediate passage. He observed that 
the bill, in its essential features, was similar to one which 
had been prepared. and reported several years since; that 
it was more simple, and the definition ‘of offences had 
been chiefly leftasthey were atcommon law. The draught 
of the bill-had been submitted to, and approved by, seve- 
ral distinguished members of the bar in this District, who 
best understood the defects in the existing laws. The 
proposed code was mild in its character, and conformable 
to the improved and enlightened state of public opinion 
on the subject of criminal punishments. 

After further general remarks, Mr. P. adverted particu- 
larly to the offences of gaming and duelling, punishments 
for which were provided in the bill; and dwelt some- 
what at length on the enormous evils of gaming, as prac- 
tised in this District, and which the corporate authorities 
had found themselyes, after their best efforts, unable to 
suppress. i 


HoR] 
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-Penalties had been imposed, two-thirds of which were 
paid tothe informers; and the extent of this-evil. could} 
be. somewhat inferred from the fact, that a single consta- 

~ ‘Dle was in ‘the habit of receiving from two to three thou- 
sand dollars a year of gamblers, as informer, for his share 
of pénaltiés, the balance of which was-paid to the corpo- 
It was certainly important to the morals and wel- 
fare of society, that this alarming practice should be sup- 


ration. 


pressed: 


“He should not [said Mr. P.}:dwell on the subject of 


E ‘duélling. ‘It had often been discussed by far abler men, 
and he could offer nothing new. 


try had experienced from it. 


“He should trouble the committee with no further re- 
marks at present, but was. prepared to give such explana- 
tions. to the various provisions of the bill, as might be 


‘called for. 


> Mr. WICKLIFFE proposed to strike out three of the 
He referred to the words 
All crimes, he con- 


- offences mentioned in the bill. 
‘cheating, gaming, and dueling.” 
tended, should be punished according to their enormity, 


and no jury, he presumed, would be found to sentence a 
. man to the penitentiary. for the undefined charge of gam- 
He would leave this subject where it 
now rested, in the care of the commonlaw. He presum- 
ed the committee intended to suppress the evil of keep- 


ing, for instance. 


ing public gaming tablés, though, in the present shape o 
the provision, it extended to the corner of the whist table. 


Mr. SEMMES proposed to amend the section by in- 
serting the words *‘keeping a public gaming table or 
house.” This {he said] was the kind of gaming intended 
to be punished by the committee, and he hoped it would 
As to duelling, [he said] it was eyi- 


meet the views of all, 
dently the wish of a large proportion of the citizens of the 


place fo have something done for its suppression; and as 


they were legislating for a people who have no legislative 


council of their own, he thought it due to them to consult 


their wishes. . 


. Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said he should readily 


concur with the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wick- 
xrrr] that the word duelling should be stricken out as 


too indefinite an expression, if it were not fully defined in 
the eleventh section. Gaming [he said] was also a crime 
of various grades, and required provisions accordingly. 
Cheating was entirely too indefinite a term, and should be 
stricken out, or receive a substitute. 
ling, there was scarcely a State in the Union which did 
not severely punish the incipient steps towards the com- 
mission of this crime, such as bearing challenges, &c. He 
hoped this ten miles square would not be made an excep- 
tion, but that here a still more salutary example would be 
set, for the guidance of other parts of the Union. 
. Mr. STORRS, of New York, said, if the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Wicxurrrr}] would withdraw his amend- 
ent for a moment, he would submit.a proposition which 
he thought would meet his views. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, no man could have more abhor- 
rence for the crimes enumerated, than he had; but he knew 
the futility of enacting Jaws which would not, and could 
not, be executed. He would, however, withdraw his mo- 
tion. to strike out, to give the opportunity asked by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STORRS then proposed to amend the section by 
substituting the following. words: ‘for obtaining money 
or any securities herefor, or any goods or chattels, under 
false pretences, or keeping a faro bank, or other common 
gaming table.” j 

A suggestion was made by Mr. WHITTLESEY to strike 
out the word ‘“ common,” but Mr. STORRS feared this 

~ might destroy its object, and it was agreed to as first pro- 
posed by Mr. Srorns. 
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as All must be sensible of] 
‘the magnitude of the evil, and concur in a desire to abo- 
lish a practice fraught. with such calamities as this coun- 


In relation to duel- 


Mr. WICKLIFFE next moved to insert the word free, 
in order to make these punishments only applicable to 
free citizens, and not to slaves. ` 

Mr. POWERS said it was the intention of the committee 
to place slaves on the same footing as free citizens in re- 
lation to criminal punishments, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE demanded what punishment it could 
þe to take a man from the bondage of his master, and place 
him in the penitentiary. : 

Mr. POWERS said, he had inadvertently answered for 
the whole committee on the subject of maintaining an equa- 
lity in punishments, while, in reality, he only expressed 
his own sentiments. He was now convinced that others, 
and perhaps a majority of the committee, were opposed 
to him on that subject.. 

Mr. BURGES said, he did not know the provisions of 
the bill, but he could not see how.a distinction could be 
made in punishing the crime of a slave or that of his mas- 
ter; and he was sure his master could not complain of the 
loss of his service, so long as his confinement was required 
for the public safety, for this was, in fact, the object of 
punishment. He agreed with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, that it was no great punishment to imprison a slave; 
but the public safety might require his confinement. If 
slaves were exempted from punishment, a man might, 
with impunity, aim a dagger at the throat of him whomhe 
hated, by the hand of his slave. 

Mr. BOULDIN said, there were circumstances, found- 
ed in necessity, which rendered a distinction essential, be- 
tween the laws applicable to a free man and those intend. 
ed fora slave. The incarceration of an individual, and 
making him a slave fora time, had some terrors for one 
who was free; but what possible effect could it have on 
one who was already a slave? What possible good could 
result from taking him for a time from one master, and giv- 
ing him to another? He thought, also, that the punish- 
ment of the slave and the interest of the master should 
ever be inseparable. The master should rather be inte- 
rested in the detection and punishment of the crimes of the 
slave, than in their concealment. He did not know the 
size of the penitentiary, but, if the act passed in its present 


largement, for it would certainly be filled. He did not 
know what the laws of Maryland and of Virginia were at 
the time of their adoption by the District; but he presum- 
ed they were nearly the same as they are now, and adapt- 
ed to the government of slaves. 

Mr. POWERS stated the provisions of the laws of Ma- 
ryland on the subject. : 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said, the infliction of pain 
or punishment upon the offending individual was not the 
object of criminal law. It was to provide for the public 
safety alone; and in this respect no difference could exist 
between black or white, bond or free. It would certainly 
be wrong to punish slaves with more rigor than others, as 
their opportunities to acquire knowledge, and their in- 
ducements to practise virtue, were less than those of the 
white man. It would also be wrong to punish them less, 
as it would look like an inducement to the commission of 
crime. He thought the House could make no distinction 
in its provisions for their punishment. 

Mr. SEMMES said, as a slave holder, and a represent- 
ative from a slave holding State, he was entirely opposed 
to the amendment, for the reasons offered by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Srexcen.] It was a most mistaken 
idea that it could be no punishment to a slave to confine 
him in a penitentiary. He would ask the gentlemen to 
look around on the condition of slaves in this District, at 
this enlightened age. Had they not as much to lose by 
their incarceration as the white man? Would they not be 
torn from their homes—the bosom of their families—and 
the enjoyment of their domestic comforts, by being con- 
demned to prison? He contended that stripes were no 
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shape, they could not be too quick in setting about its en ` 
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adequate punishment for crime, and did. not conduce to 
the reformation of the culprit. He was.a member of the 
-Legislature of Maryland, when the laws of that State were 
enacted to ameliorate the condition of its slaves, and fo mo- 
dify its former laws in relation to them; and he would now 
announce to the House, that it was the. intention of the 
chairman of the committee, [Mr. PoweEns] if the amend- 
ment did not prevail, to extend the laws of Virginia and 
Maryland, on this subject, to the District, ‘ 

Mr. BOULDIN said, the laws of Virginia, and he believ- 
ed those of Maryland also, provided for the payment of 
the price of each slave who was executed. He still con- 
tended that whatever speculations might be made on this 
subject, it would be found, by sober practice, that the in- 
terest of the master-must be consulted, in the punishment 
of the slave. ‘If the amendment. were adopted, it would 
leave the committee at liberty to introduce a new bill, con- 
taining a short and simple plan of punishment for slaves. 

Mr. POWERS said he must still decline acceding to the 
amendment. l 

Mr. DRAYTON, feared, if this debate were continued, 
the object of the committee would be defeated. And, al- 
thotigh he would not présume to lay down rules for the 
government of the committee, he suggested that the de- 
bate should be as circumscribed as possible. He believed 
it essential that freemen and slaves should be. governed by 
different codes of laws; but he would’ be inclined to adopt 

’ a rather less sanguinary one for the government of the lat- 
ter than the former, as they have not the same incitement 
to the practice of virtue as their masters have.: The codes 
should, at all events, be distinct, and the danger of their 
conflicting avoided. , . 2 

Mr. BORGES said, he meant to make no improper allu- 
sions. He would not say that there were one class .of in- 
dividuals ‘there, that knew more of the management of 
slaves than others, but he could not subscribe to some of 
the opinions advanced there. He could not believe that 
the condition of slaves was such, that being bound by links 
of steel, and lashed to a wheelbarrow during the day, and 
then turned into a solitary cell at night, had no terrors for 
him. We thought he was more a slave, who was deprived 
of the sight of the green earth, and the glorious sun, and 
the powers of the free exercise of his limbs, than he who 
was only held in common bondage. He would agree that 
these things were not quite so much a punishment to the 
slave as to the freeman; but he contended we had not the 
right, this side of the grave, so far to exercise the retribu- 

| tive powers of Almighty justice. If, in the exercise of the 
powers they possess, they infringed on personal liberty, or 
even life, it could only be so far as the public welfare.call- 
cd on them to act. He had been told of the failure of the 
penitentiary system, but these remarks could only apply to 
the manner in which itsvas formerly conducted, before the 
introduction of solitary confinement. When culprits were 
mingled in a mass, and suffered unrestrained intercourse 
with each other, in every hue of crime, it was to be ex- 
pected that they would deteriorate; but such was not now 
the case. He saidhe would go any length to accommodate 
gentlemen in what he deemed to be right; but, before his 
country and his God, he could not consent to form one 
code of justice for the government of white men, and an- 
other for blacks. ’ 

The question was then taken on the amendment to in- 
sert the word “free,” when there were, for the affirma- 
tive 50, for the negative 54. his not being a quorum, 
the question was again tiken, and it was carried: yeas, 58-- 
nays, 54, 

Mr. WASHINGTON then moved an amendment, mak- | 
ing the laws of Viginia and Maryland, in relation to slaves, 
binding in the District, f 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, and several other mem- 
bers, wished to know what these laws were, before they 
voted for them. 


‘Mr. SEMMES said, if gentlemen wished for the amelio- 
ration of the conditiow of slaves, they would effect their 
object by voting for the proposition. aE tate 

Mr. BARBOUR followed in explanation of the, laws of 
Virginia on this subject.” After some further debate, how- 
ever, the proposition was withdrawn. : ee 

Mr. WICKLIFFE proposed an amendment to the clause 
relating to assaults, with intent to kill. : 4 

Mr. SUTHERLAND suggested that the word-* mur- 
der” would be more correct than “kil,” which was thé 
usual term. It would, he thought, be better to insert in 

such cases two counts, one for assault and battery; with in- 
tent, &c., and the other for the intent to murder; the jury 
could then decide upon the guo animo of the case before’ 
them. He referred to'a case which he had formerly ‘con~ 
ducted, in which, by this means, the criminal had “béen 
convicted. $ i S 

Mr. TAYLOR said, that, in his opinion, it was better to 
retain the words used in the ancient judicial practice. To 
kill, as applied to this, was,.in the legal acceptation of thie 
term, to kill feloniously; and such was the construction 
put upon the phrase by the highest authorities. . 5 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, after a few remarks, withdrew his 
amendment. 

-Various other amendments were proposed and adopted. 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved to amend the bill, by adding 
to it a section providing to punish the crime of forcibly 
carrying away or seducing from the District, with intent to 
sell, free negroes, by fine, not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars, and imprisonment for not more than seven years. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. : neath 

Mr. WICKLIFFE proposed afurther amendment to the 
bill, for the punishment of persons breaking into a dwell- 
ing-house during the day time. : “Ñ 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, stated, that he had ne- 
ver heard of such an offence as the one described. Break- 
ing into a house by night, with intent to steal, is punished 
as burglary, because it disturbed the repose and hazarded 
the safety of the inmates. In the day time, however, there 
could be no offence of this nature committed, amounting 
in the eye of the law to burglary. ` : 

Mr. WICKLIFFE replied, he was reluctant to labor un- 
der an imputation of providing for the punishment of a 
crime which had never been heard ‘of. 

Mr. SPENCER, in explanation: I stated that it was 
crime which I had never heard of. _ 3 

Mr. WICKLIFFE resumed. He should not have alluded 
to the remark, but from the circumstance of its being made 
by so eminent and distinguished a jurist as the gentleman 
from New York; [Mr. Srencer] nevertheless, he must 
still maintain that the breaking into a’ house in the day 
time was,"under certain circumstances, equivalent to the 
crime of burglary during the night. He would instance 
a case which would demonstrate this: suppose a man leave 
his house during the day, in the pursuit of his usual avoca- 
tions, in the care of a female of his family, and that some 
one entered his house with a felonious intent, or attempt- 
ed to commit a felony, would the person injured‘be con- 
tent witha system of law which indicted the prisoner for a 
mere assault and battery? It was for the protection of fa- 
milies from alarm and outrage, that he had moved the 
amendment in question. You must charge, [said Mr. W.] 
under the present law, the rufian who breaksinto a house 
during the day, with the most atrocious inténtions; he does 
not accomplish his full purposes with intent to steal only; 
for which offence the punishment is a small fine, and, per- 
haps, six months’ imprisonment. My atiendment will pre~ 
vent this very apportionment of punishments, and con- 
tribute, accordingly, to the safety of our feHlow-citizens, 
With respect to the remark, that the proposition is novel, 
in as much as it provided for the punishment of an offence 
never heard of, he would only say, that he [Mr: Wicx- 
tires] had, in his own State, Kentucky, been charged with / 
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the. 
offend i 


“Mir. SPENCER repeated, that he had said he had never 


up.the bill for the appointment of commissioners -to pre- 
pare a code of laws for the District. of Columbia. 
_ Mr. WICKLIFFE. moved to amend the bill, by insert- 
ing: a clause, that onë atleast of the three of the commis- 
sioners proposed to be appointed for that purpose should 
` not be.a resident. of the District.of Columbia. 
-Tlie motion was negatived.: 
- Mr, STERIGERE moved to strike out from the bill the 
Words “by and with the consent of the Senate.” 
This motion wasalso negatived by the committee. 
, „Several verbal amendments were proposed and agreed to. 
_«, Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved to reduce the sum 
_ to be appropriated from ten thousand dollars to six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; which, after some remarks from 
‘Mr. POWERS, was agreedito. | 
My. WICKLIFFE moved a further amendment, grant- 
ing to the commissioners the use of a room in the Capitol; 
which was.agreed to.. | 
.. Lhe committee then rose, and reported; and, 
. On motion of Mr. VINTON, 
-The House adjourned, 


. FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1830. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The House took up the bill for the punishment of crimes 
in the District of Columbia, with the amendments report- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, A. SPENCER objected to the amendment which 
introduces the word free’ before <‘ persons,” and thus 
confines the.operation of the bill to free persons. He repel- 
led the idea that confinement to hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary, would be no punishment toa slave, and entered into 
a train. of reasoning tó show that the discrimination was 
improper and inexpedient. 
` -As discussion seemed about to arise on this bill, Mr. 
WHITTLESEY proposed that the House, accordin g tothe 
rule, take up the privaté docket, and the SPEAKER ac- 
cordingly. proceeded to the orders of the day. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1830. 


THE ARMY. 


-The House proceeded to consider the following resolu- 
tion, reported some days ago from the Military Committee: 
“tt Resoled, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
report to this House, at the commencement of the next 
session, such an organization of the army of the United 
States as will reduce the number of its officers, without in- 
jury to the service?) 5 no > 
_A debate arose on this subject, which was terminated only 
by the expiration of the hour allotted for considering re- 
solutions, of which the following is x sketch: - 
`- Mr. TAYLOR said, he was not himself, and he presumed 
Ouse. was not, prepared to act upon this important 
ject, involving the question of a reduction of thearmy, 
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without discussion or reflection. He moved that the re. 
portand resolution be committed.to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and that they be 
printed. ; 

Some remarks were here made by Messrs. SPEIGHT 
and-DESHA... g VE 

Mr. DRAYTON said, he wished it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that he did not declare himself in favor of a re. 
duction of the number of officers of the army. He didnot 
deem it necessary to express an opinion on that subject. 
But he thonght it altogether proper that the inquiry should 
be made. This was the whole object of the resolution, 


‘Mr. TAYLOR said, he must still be allowed to consider | 


this more than a mere resolution for inquiry. H directsthe 
Secretary to submit a plan for the reduction of the army, 
He thought the first step should be, for the House to in. 
quire whether such a reduction was proper to be made; 
but this the resolution takes for granted. It was in vainto 
say, that, by the passage of this resolution, the House would 
take no part on the question of further reducing the army. 
It would imply an expression of opinion that this reduction 
was propcer, and it would go abroad to the people of this 
nation in that light. . On the reduction of the army from 
ten thousand to six thousand men, in 1821, Mr. T. said he 
was one of those who advocated the measure. For this, 
he and his friends, who voted with him, were stigmatized 
as radicals, and as attempting to take away the right arm 
of the national defence. This was nine years ago, and he 
asked what they had done since? How many fortifications 
have been erected since, and how many men will it take to 
arm them properly to make them effective in the defence 
of the country? It is but a few days since the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Drayrox] himself introduced a 
bill making appropriations for this very object. Is thisa 
time, then, for this House, without debate and without in- 
vestigation, {to pass a vote that it is expedient to reduce 
the army? for this isthe purport of the resolution. Mr., 
T. said it had been suggested to him to offer an amend- 
ment, calling on.the Secretary of War merely for informa. 
tion on the subject; but he would not do even this. He 
believed that inquiry belonged exclusively to that House, 
and he did not think the mere opinion of the Secretary of 
War could aid them in arriving at a conclusion on the sub- 
jeet. i 

Mr. POLK said, he thought the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taxror] mistook the object of the resolution, 
as it was evidently only intended by it to institute an in- 
quiry. ; 

Mr. TAYLOR asked that the resolution might again be 
read; which being done, 

Mr. POLK continued. He thought it a proper subject 
for inquiry, though he was not now prepared to express 
an opinion on the policy of continuing the present system 
of maintaining a skeleton of an army. 

The SPEAKER pro tem. [the Hon. P. P. Bansour} 
remarked that the question was on the commitment of the 
resolution, and not on its merits. ; 

Mr. POLK thought the delay incidental to a commit- 
ment to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, was wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he fully concurred with his 
colleague, [Mr. Tayzon] in the opinion expressed by him, 
that this was a proper subject for reference to the House, 
and its discussion while on the state of the Union. It was 
well known that officers, in what had just now been term- 
ed our ‘*skeleton of an army,” supported at the public 
expense, for future emergency, were more numerous, in 
strict proportion, than the privates. But it wasalsoknown 
that most of the disasters which befell our country at the 
commencement of the late war with Great Britain, arose 
from the want which we so deeply felt of experienced offi- 
cers. .. It was not the business of the Secretary of War to 
instruct that House upon the policy of reducing the offi- 
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cers.of the army to a minimum with the privates, or of| commitment ofthe resolution, because-the inquiry appear” 


preserving the precious ‘skeleton’ of an army which we 
yet. possessed—it was not a subject. for him: to decide, 
whether our army of officers was tobe fostered or aban- 
doned; but he believed.it-was a proper subject for refer- 


‘ence to the Committee of the Whole-on'the state of the 


Union. . j E on 

« Mr. DRAYTON said, if he took the same view of the 
subject that the honorable gentlemen from New York 
[Messrs. Taxtor and Camprertene] did; he would readily 
concur with them in the:propriety of the proposed refer- 
ence. But he could not so view it; and he must still be- 
lieve it a proper subject for reference to the Secretary of 
War. We was. extremely anxious not to be misunderstood 
in this matter. He had by no means inferred that he had 
arrived at a conclusion that the army or its number of offi- 
cers.should be reduced, nor that they should be increased; 
though he was not sure that, on a proper investigation, he 
should not express one of these opinions. The proposed 
inquiry was far from being unprecedented; and he would 
ask if resolutions were not almost. daily laid upon the ta- 
ble, and agreed to, for inquiries to which. the House was 
opposed. The language of the resolution was certainly 
It called for suclya plan as would -not be 
injurious to the public service; and, if such a plan were 
submitted, he asked if the House would not feel bound to 
adoptit. As the object of the resolution was a mere in- 
quiry, he thought it should be-sanctioned. 

- Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, said, as the object 
was merely that of inquiry, he would propose to amend 
the resolution by adding ‘if, in his opinion, such reduc- 
tion can be made” without injury, &c. 

{A motion being pending to commit the resolution to a 
Committee of the Whole, thisamendment was notin order. ] 

Mr. DESHA said, he rose to reply to the gentlemen from 
New York, (Messrs. Taxror and Campretene] who had 
adverted to the policy of the Government in the present 
organization of the army, as a resort in future emergen- 
cies. Experience- had fully proved that the service of an 
officer in time of peace did not improve his capacities, or 
qualify him for the exigencies of war; on the contrary, such 
had ever been found the most inefficient. 

“Mr. VANCE expressed his opposition to any project for 
disturbing the present established organization of the 
army. "lhe detached service on which this small corps 
was employed, required a-greater proportion of officers 
than if they were kept in more compact order. 

The SPEAKER again reminded gentlemen that the 
merits of a resolution was not a subject for debate, on a 
motion to commit it, 

Mr. VANCE said, he believed its commitment would 
amount to its rejection, asit could not be reached this ses- 
sion in the regular succession of business. 

Mr. DWIGHT said, he was equally opposed to the re- 
solution, with other gentlemen who had addressed the 
House. [Order.] The reason why he was-in favor of its 
commitment to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, was to give an opportunity for discussing 
whether the Government would abandon fortifications for 
which they had appropriated ten millions of dollars. ‘The 
defence of our sea coast alone, on which these fortifica- 
tions are erected, requires in time of war forty thousand 
men, and in time of peace twelve thousand; while, at this 
moment, we have not five thousand men in service. He 
would ask, if it was supposed the Secretary of War 
could instruct the House that five thousand men were too 
many for the service of twelve millons of inhabitants. 
The agitation of this question [he said] must tend to de- 
stroy the confidence in the Government, whith it was de- 
sirable should be possessed by men, who, he did not hesi- 
tate to say, were as talented, worthy, and brave, as those 
of any army of its size in the world. . 

Mr. WILDE said, he was in favor of the motion for the 


ed to him to be altogether an: improper ‘one, ‘The-réso- 
lution also seemed more than a simple inquiry. It indicat- 
ed something like an opinion, on the part of the House, that 


-some alteration might.be made in the present organization 


‘of the army, and he must entertain an opinion of that sort 
himself, before he could vote for it. 
gestions.it contained were all proper subjects for thé con: 
sideration of that House, and not for the Secretary of War; 
Wé do not call upon him to know whether it is necessary 
or proper for us to- diminish or increase our fortifications, 


or whether we will abolish or continue the Military Acade- - 


my, that nursery of officers. Mr. W. said he was a mem- 
ber of that House at the close of the late war, when the 
calamities we had suffered for the want of a well organized 
army in its beginning, were freshin their memories. Per- 
haps their feelings at that time might have carried them 
too far in providing for future emergencies; if so, he was 
willing to bear his due proportion of the blame. It seem- 
ed to be admitted that the number of privates was not too 
great for the necessities of the service. It was only the 
officers against whom the inquiry was directed. Experi- 
ence had demonstrated that it would be much easier to 
procure men on the recurrence of a war, than it was to 
have them properly commanded. i 

The SPEAKER again remarked that a debate upon -the 
merits of the resolution was inadmissible. . 

Mr. WILDE said, he was sorry to infringe on any of the 
rules of order of the House, but he felt the necessity, and 
he wished to impress it upon the minds of members, to re- 
flect what would be their condition, if they proceeded to 
pass a yote for another reduction of the army, for such, 
he considered, was the purport of the resolution proposed. 

Mr .W. was about to proceed, when the SPEAKER 
announced the expiration of the hour allotted to réso- 
lutions. : 


Monnay, Apri 12, 1830. 
KENTUCKY DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


Mr. BAYLOR, from the committee appointed on the 
28th of December last, to which was referred, on the 18th 
of February last, the petition of the trustees of Centre 
College, of Kentucky, who are also the trustees of the 
Kentucky Institution for the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb; 
reported a bill to amend an act entitled “An act for ‘the 
benefit of the incorporated Kentucky Asylum for teaching 
the Deaf and Dumb;” and to extend the time for selling the 
land granted by said act. 

Mr. KINCAID rose in explanation, and support of the 
bill. He observed that its object was simple and reasona- 
ble; being to extend the time which had been allowed 
to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Kentucky in the origi- 
nal act to dispose of the land granted to it by Congress, 
The act had been passed on the 5th of April, 1836: it 


The various 'sug- 


BE 


"(PHL of R. 


granted to the institution one township of land, to be lo- ` 


cated under the direction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and made it the duty of the said corporation to sell 
the land within five years from the passage of the act; the 
same to be located in one of the territories, on land on 
which the Indian title had been extinguished. 

Difficulties of various kinds had occurred in complying 
with the terms of the act, in consequence of which the 
sale had been so far retarded, that, if the terms of the 
original grant should be insisted upon, the trustees would 
be compelled to part with the residue-of the land, (con= 
sisting of about one-third part of the whole;) at a great 
sacrifice. Under these circumstances, they had presented 
their petition to Congress, praying that the time might be 
extended to five years longer. 

The nature and causes of the difficulties which had re- 
tarded the sale were well explained in a letter written to 


[bim by R. C. Allen, Esq. the agent of the institution in 


a 
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‘Florida, (in which territory the lands had ‘been located, ) with the privilege of holding up the land five years, and 
‘and which he asked might be read at the Clerk’s table. | with the certainty of a prolongation of five more, upon 
At was read accordingly; when, - --.> |the precedent now about to be established, the territories, 
<. Mr. WHITE, of Florida; said, he regretted that’ an im-| instead of being colonies of the United States, will be held 
perious sense of :public:duty compelled him to oppose any| by Deaf and Dumb Corporations, who will sell them out 
measure that had the appearance of promoting any chari-| as the funds may be required for the purposes of their in- 
table-or humane: object... He was impressed witha belief] stitutions. 1 humbly hope, sir, Congress is not prepared 
that when the’ House was informed of the History of this|to adopt a policy so unwise, a system so destructive of all 
grant, and- thé —proceedings under it, they would be in- the hopes and prospects of the territories. It was my 
clined. to think that charity had already suffered much, ;}good fortune, once, to defeat a bill like this, by moving 
and: that some of that feeling now invoked forthe passage | an amendment, that the lands granted should be sold at 
‘of this bill ought to be extended to his constituents. In public auction at once. ‘This produced a discussion, which 
1826, an application was made to Congress for a grant, of} resulted in the postponement of the bill, 
a township of land to the incorporated Asylum for teach-} If this course is persisted in, the population of the coun- 
ing the Deaf and Dumb in Kentucky. He did not, upon} try will be checked, its settlement retarded, and the most 
- that, or any other occasion, interpose any objection to| injurious results produced. . The honorable gentleman 
` prevent the most munificent bounty of the Government from Kentucky is mistaken in supposing that the time 
for so benevolent an object. It was not his province to; asked for is required. The land now selected can be sold 
inquire into the expediency or power of Congress to make | for five dollars per acre, which will make this grant worth 
grants of the public lands for any object. It was his duty, | more than one hundred thousand dollars. ae 
however, to guard, ‘as far as possible, the interests of| They can sell every acre within the time now limited b 
the people of Florida against any injury which might} law, at that price; and so far from there being any danger 
happen to them in the profusion of the nation’s bounty. | of their suffering from speculators, if this extension is al- 
Every one acquainted with the surveys of the public lands|lowed, it will enable this charitable institution to become, 
«must know that a township is one of the legal divisions, | itself, a speculator, to the injury of the people of Florida. 
six miles square, containing nine- sections of six hundred | Upon the ground, then, that it is unnecessary and impolitic, 
-and forty acres each.. It was the intention of Congress) that it is a violation of the condition of the grant, and in- 
that this land should be selected in one body, according to|jurious to my constituents and the country, I move an in- 
the survéys, as that of General Lafayette’s was, and ali the | definite postponement of the bill. f 
other grants of asimilar nature. Thisland was not sose-| Mr. KINCAID addressed the House in reply, observing 
‘jected. A powerful influence was enlisted to pervert the |that they would perceive from the letter of the agent 
law; and induce the Secretary of the Treasury to reverse | that the land had been disposed of, excepting about one- 
all the decisions previously made in the construction of third, which still. remained on hand; and although he sup- 
similar laws, and to allow the selection in small bodies all | posed, from the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 
over the territory. ‘The late Secretary of State was in-|florida, that it was worth five dollars per acre, and he 
duced to usé his influence with the Secretary of the Trea-|hoped even more than that, yet he could net agree with 
sury’to have the land located in small bodies, and it was/him that it would at present command that sum; no such 
xécordingly so ordered. ‘This decision, made, as I have [offers were made to the agent; but, on the contrary, the 
said, against all precedent, gave to the institution land} highest bid made for any part of it was about three dollars 
four times as valuable ds any one entire township in the | per acre, and, for the greater portion which lay cut of the 
country would have been. Not content with this advan-|settlements, no offer whatever was made. Should the 
tage, an attempt was made to place these selections over | gentieman’s motion, therefore, succeed, the amount now 
the farms aud houses of all the poor settlers in the country, [on hand would have to be got rid of within less than one 
contrary to a law that secured the possession of these me-!year from this time: a great sacrifice must be the inevita- 
ritorious occupants, and in- violation of the pledges of the | ble result. There were no buyers to bid for it but land 
representatives here made, to prevent any opposition to |speculators, who, being apprised of ihe terms of the grant, 
the bill. I had visited that institution, had my sympathies ; Were now lying by, in hopes of getting a great bargain. 
strongly enlisted in its favor, and was desirous that the bill} Mr. K. said, the argument that the House had not the 
should pass, if it was not injurious to my constituents. | power to pass this bill, was pretty much an argument of 
This attempt to place the grant over their houses and farmd, | Course in the discussions here, which he would permit on 
produced. the embarrassments alluded to by the gentleman | this occasion to pass; but, in answer to the other arguments 
from Kentucky. How far it will constitute a claim forjadvanced by the gentleman, he feltit his duty again briefly 
indulgence from this House, I cannot say; but, judging! to explain to the House how the difficulties had arisen 
from my own feelings, I cannot suppose it will have|which had operated to prevent the trustees from dispos- 
much effect. 1 mention this to show how highly this in-|ing of the land as they had hoped and expected to do, 
stitution; by the influence of the late Secretary of State, | within the period at first fixed by law. i 
bas already been favored. The grant, as he had before stated, had passed the 
` I have two objections, however, to the passage of this House in April, 1826; but, at the same session, an act was 
bill, which I humbly conceive, with all the benevolent / passed granting the right of pre-emption to ‘every per- 
feelings in favor of the institution, the House wiil consi- {son who had actually inhabited and cultivated a tract of 
der reasonable and well founded. This grant was ac-}land lying in either of the districts established for the sale 
cepted, upon the express condition that it should be soid |of public lands in the Territory of Florida, which tract was 
within five years. The United States parted with the title, |not rightfully claimed by any other person, and who 
and. the condition was for the benefit of the Territory of should not have removed from the territory.” ‘The trust- 
Floridi. This is a. question now, in Which the United [ees would doubtless have-taken their land ‘in one undivid- 
States nas no sanee and I doubt their power to extend jed township, but they had found it impossible (unless they 
the condition of a grant, to the injury of a third person, [had taken what was worthless) to find any township which 
ov party, by removing restrictions intended: for their be-|did not include the improvements of some of those settlers 
nefits: A bill has alrcady passed the Senate, granting six |who were entitled to the right of pre-emption to which 
or eight townships of land to al] the large States, to be lo- he bad just referred. Under these circumstances, the 
cated m the territories. Nah trustees had applied to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
“es If that-bill should get through this House, of ‘which instructions and advice; (the act having declared that the 
“theresis every prospect, from the combination in its favor, Hand should be located ‘under his direction.”) That 
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_ officer, after a carefull examination of the law; was of opi-|and to which reference had been made by the gentleman, 
nion that it permitted the location of the land in tracts of|had nothing. to do with the present bill. The land: had 


a smaller size than an entire township, and they made 
their locations accordingly. But still within some of the 
sections, there were settlements which had indeed, been 
abandoned, but whose owners, not. having removed from 
the territory, were entitled to pre-emption. Finding such 
to.be the case, the trustees were under the necessity of 
applying to Congress: and, in 1827, a law was passed pro- 
viding ‘that the incorporated Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
of Kentucky shall have the power, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of locating so much of the 
township of land granted to the said institution, as has 
been taken by the claims of those who are entitled to the 
right of pre-emption in the Territory of Florida, under 
the provisions of the act aforesaid, which shall be located 
in sections upon any unappropriated and unreserved lands 
in either of the Territories of Florida or Arkansas.’ 
Leave to re-locate being thus obtained, they located once 
more; but the true position of the boundary line between 
Florida and Alabama not being then accurately known, 
it happened, as he was informed, that a considerable part 
of the land had unintentionally been located within‘the 
State of Alabama. The mistake being discovered, a new 
location had tobe made. In the mean time, to add yet 
further to the impediments and difficulties they had to 
contend with, their agent died; by which several months’ 
further delay was occasioned. At length, however, the 
entire amount of the land granted was located in such a 
manner, he believed, as not to interfere with any improve- 
ments of the settlers. Sales were effected as before re- 
marked, until all that portion of the land, or nearly so, 
which lay within the limits of the settlement, was disposed 
of; but, for the residue lying without the settlement, there 
was at present no demand. ‘ 

Mr. K. said that the trustees had no wish to impose on 
the people of Florida, nor did they ask to retard the settle- 
ment of the territory; but, on the other hand, they were 
unwilling to be forced into the hands of speculators. The 
question for the House now to. determine was, whether 
these unfortunate deaf and dumb children, to whom the 
Government had extended the hand of beneficence, should 
be defrauded of the boon by a sacrifice of the land intend- 
ed for their benefit. The institution was of a highly inte- 
resting character, and had a strong claim on the humanity 
of all who could pity the destitute. It was at present in a 
prosperous condition, supplied with instructors of the first 
abilities, and in circumstances to receive and educate per- 
haps all the deaf and dumb children in the western States. 
Me trusted the Tlouse would interpose its aid, and shield 
the children of its own benefactor from so great an injury, 
by rejecting the motion for postponement, and putting the 
bill m a train for its final passage, by ordering it to its third 
reading. 

j MI- VINTON having made a few remarks in support of 
the bill, 


the table. 

Mr. LETCIIER begged the gentleman to withdraw that 
motion, as it was highly important te the prosperity of the 
institution that no further delay should occur. 
it was not the wish of any gentleman to do it an irrepara- 
ble injury. The bill must pass now or never. It would 
occupy the time of the House but a very few minutes. 

Mr. SPEIGHT withdrew his motion. 

Mr. LETCHER then said that he regretted to see his 
friend from Florida making such strenuous opposition to 
this small bill; and he was persuaded thatthe source of 
that gentleman’s hostility was to be attributed to feeling; 
and to over-anxiety, lest some injury might happen to his 
territory, rather than to any solid reasons. The difficulties 
which had occurred heretofore in the location and sale of 
the land granted by Congress to the Kentucky institution, | 


Mr. SPEIGIT, of North Carolina, moved to lay it upon | 


been granted them under condition that it should be-sold 
within five years. For reasons which had-been very fully 
explained, the trustees would not be able-to comply. with 
this condition. The gentleman had contended::that.a 
further delay would be injurious to the territory; and had. 
affirmed, that, at the end of another five years, the land, 
instead of being worth five dollars, as at present, would 
probably be worth twenty.. Now, if Congress, in its:be# 
nevolence, had seen fit to grant a tract of land to the most 
unfortunate of the human race, would any. gentleman on 
that floor say that the guardians of these deaf and dumb 
children should be compelled to sell their land. for five 
dollars, when they might get twenty? Surely not.. The 
fact, if it was as the gentleman supposed, was the very 
best reason, not against, but in favor of the bill. It would 
not take long, however, to prove that, if compelled to sell 
now, they could not get five dollars an acre, or any thing. 
like it. What individual, sir, ever receives an adequate 
price for his property, if compelled to sell within a limited 
period? Is he not forced to sacrifice it himself, or allow 
the officer of the law to do it? My observation through 
life points.out at this moment no exception. The specu- 
lator, always heartless and vigilant, is waiting with impa- 
ticnce for one thus embarrasscd and pressed. | He listens 
to no argument addressed to his sympathy or his justice— 
no appeal that necessity compels the sale, and therefore he 
ought to give a fair consideration.. No, sir, that/is the very 
kind of case he has been anxiously looking for; and, prompt- 
ed by his cupidity, he will ruin the seller for the sake of 
his own gain. And would not this be the fact in reference 
to the lands given to the Kentucky Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum, if forced into the market? Would they not be sacri- 
ficed?. Could any gentleman seriously suppose, that, if it 
was known to all the buyers that the land must be sold or 
forfeited within a given time, they would offer five dollars 
an acre for it? One would underbid, and another would 
underbid, and finally the object of the benevolence of the 
Government would be completely defeated. The institu- 
tion is going on prosperously; it sustained a high charac- — 
ter, and promised very extensive utility. All it asked was 
for a little time. Its property was rising, and would soon 
command a respectable price. If the sale were compelled 
at present, the land must necessarily fall into the hands of 
speculators; and how would the Territory of Florida be 
benefited by the change? The speculators would not be 
compelled to settle the land, and would be sure to keep 
it up for higher prices. Florida would not be settled any 
sooner in the one case than in the otber. Tf, however, 
gentlemen were desirous of defeating their own benevo- 
lence, all they had to do was to vote for the motion of 
postponement, and then the greedy speculator would 
carry away the patrimony of these poor deaf and dumb 
children. Why should the House refuse to extend the 
time for sale? Iften years, instead of five, had been asked. 
in the first instance, the one period would “have been as 
readily granted as the other. The trustees had proved 
their willingness to sell, for they had actually sold two» 
thirds of the land. Why not allow them the requisite 


He hoped) time to dispose of the residue? 


Mr. L. said, he had no personal motive in supporting the 
bill; the institution was not within his district; but he was 
acquainted with its condition, knew it to be well conduct- 
ed, and to enjoy-a high reputation. It was filled with in- 
teresting youth, whose unfortunate priyation bespoke for 
them the compassion of every benevolent heart. The: > 
gentleman from Florida, however, was unwilling to pass 
this bill, because there were other bills on the table con- 
taining grants of a similar character. But if that were the 
case, when those bills should come up, the gentleman 
could oppose them if he felt it to be his duty, but cught 
net to urge his-expectation of other bills as an argument 
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‘against’ this one. A more reasonable and unexceptionable lation within the last fifteen years of our history. instead 
request than-that of the trustees of this institution could | of now being confined to an equitable adjustment of our 


not-be made, andhe felt -perfectly confident 
unhesitatingly granted. by the House. . 


Mre VINTON said. that. he: hoped the bill would pass. 
He could not ‘think with the gentleman from Florida, that 
there.was reason to apprehend the institution to which the 
land in,question belongs would attempt to hold up its land 
from-sale, so 4s to avail itself of an enhanced price by that 
means. It-must be recollected, this was a charitable insti- 
tūtion; and, ‘like all such institutions in ‘this country, pre- 
The land was in a'state 
of nature, and situated in advance of the settlements; it is, 
` therefore, quite apparent that the institution can never 
clear up and cultivate this land, so as to make it produc- 
As long as the land remained unsold, it 
must be dead and unproductive property. “It will, there- 
fore,:always be the interest of the institution to sell this 
land, when andras fast-as it'can be disposed of at its-fair 
, value, and for less than that it ought not to be compelled 
It can never be the interest of 
the institution to hold-up the land, and pay the ‘taxes that 


` sumed to: be in want.of money. 


tive of revenue. 


to:part with its property. 


would-be assessed upon it: as J understand the gentleman 
from Kentucky; [Mr. Kixcarp] the grant will be forfeited, 
unless the residue on hand. is disposed of within a twelve- 
month from: now; and that about eight thousand acres 
remain unsold. Now, sir, every day, and every hour, 
diminishes the value of this land to its present owners. 
There are millions of acres of land, both public and pri- 
vate, beyond any present demand for settlement, in mar- 
ket, in Florida and every part of the western and south- 
western sections of the United States. Many gentlemen 


on this floor, from those sections, who are proprietors of 


uncultivated lands, very well know that an individual who 
was obliged to dispose of eight thousand acres of wild land 
` ini the short period of a year, would necessarily be com- 
pelled to sacrifice nearly the full value of his property. 
This institution can do no more than an individual, to effect 
sales on fair terms. It is therefore obvious, that, unless 
we grant the time proposed by the bill, which he thought 
‘ quite little enough; the property of this charitable and 
humane institution would fall a prey to speculators, who 
would buy on their own terms, perhaps for one or two 
dollars per acre, land which, from the remarks of the 
gentleman from Florida, there is reason to think may be 
worth ten or twenty times that amount 
Mr. WHIT briefly replied to Mr. Lercurr and Mr. 
VINTON. . 
Mr. ISACKS was in favor of the bill, but thought the 
time asked. was longer than necessary; and moved to re- 
. duce the proposed extension to three, instead of five years. 


Mr. DANIEL opposed the amendment, and supported 


the bill. 

= The question was put successively on the amendment 
and the indefinite postponement, and both motions were 
negatived by large majoritics, 

> Mr. WHITE then moved an amendment, to provide 
that the lands should be liable to taxation as private lands; 
which motion was also negatived; and 

» The bill was ordered to a third reading, bya large ma- 
jority. $ ; 

The House again went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Haynus in the chair, on the 


"BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD BILL. 


“Mr. MERCER rose, and spoke two hours in continua- 
‘tion and ‘conclusion of the speech which he commenced 
in support:of the bill when it was last under consideration. 
“Mr. HUBBARD said, it must have occurred to every 
individual who had observed the course of proceedings in 
the Congress of thé United States since the adoption of our 
constitution, that a most important and somewhat extraor- 
dinary change had taken place in the character of its legis- 


it would be 


exterior relations—instead of now being confined to the 
transaction of our public business, and to the liquidation 
of private claims against the Government—instead of be. 
ing limited exclusively to measures designed for the com. 
mon defence, or for the advancement of the general wel. 
fare—instead of having the legislative action of Congress 
confined to objects of this character—instead of givin 
heed to those things which shall, in effect, advance the 
great interests of the republic-—of this whole republic_ 
instead of providing ways and means to extinguish our 
national debt, and to secure a revenue, for the further 
purpose of defraying the necessary expenditures of the 
Government—it would seem that, within the period named; 
the legislation of Congress has, to an alarming extent, 
been directed to local and limited objects. It would seem 
that the course of our modern legislation has been for the 
protection of the few, to the injury of the many; and from 
the numerous and multifarious applications which have 
flooded in upon us since the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, to appropriate portions of the common fund 
to objects of local and internal improvement, it would 
seem to be the order of the day, that we should sit here, 
as session justices--receive petitions for new highways 
—hear the reasons for and against—pass judgment there. 
on; and should the contemplated improvement begin in 
one, and. end in another State, we are at once to give it 
the name of national—send forth our brigade of engineers, 
to mark and survey, and return to us a profile of the 
improvement. 

Such proceedings are not unfrequent in my own region 
of country: they, in truth, constitute almost exclasively 
the jurisdiction of ‘the session courts in New England.” 
But, in my judgment, they illy comport with the dignity, 
or accord with the legitimate action of Congress. The 
little excitement which was manifested the other morning 
while this bill was under discussion, when it was proposed 
by one gentleman to change the route so as to pass the 
other side of the mountain; by another, to confine the course 
to the metropolitan route; and, when it was suggested by 
a third that he could not, as much as he loved his constitu- 
ents, through whose territory the road was intended to 
pass, “go for the whole hog,” that he must stop at 
Memphis—it could not fail to bring to mind the events 
which ordinarily happen whenever applications are made 
for the laying out of new roads, especially when such con- 
templated improvements would, in effect, divert the pub- 
lic travel from the doors of our early settlers: on this sub- 
ject, more than on any other, the people are peculiarly 
sensitive; and the scramble over the way satisfied my mind, 
most conclusively, of this fact, that each of the parties liti- 
gant cOnscientiously believed that this great national road, 
to give it a more perfect national character, should pass 
directly through his own national district. The gentle- 
men were not prepared to go quite as far as a very honest 
but zealous yankee did on a certain occasion, when an ap- 
plication had been presented to the proper authority for 
a new road, and which, if established, would divert the tra- 
vel from his own door: he declared its impolicy in the most 
emphatic manner, by alleging that, starting from the given 
point, and travelling either north or south, east or west, 
you must pass his own habitation. No, the gentlemen who 
were engaged in. asserting the claims of their favorite 
routes, were not quite so extravagant as my own country- 
man. But, from-what was then heard, from what was 
then seen, from what is invariably heard and seen on simi- 
lar occasions, we are forced to say, ‘O, judgment, thou 
art fled.” The various plans of the parties concerned 
‘could not fail to impress our minds, that, starting from 
Buffalo, going cast, southeast, southwest, or south, Or, 
according to the mighty project of my friend [Mr. Rien- 
ARpsox] from Massachusetts, going northeast to the waters 
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. of Champlain, still we should be conducted om the great 
national road from the northern and the western lakes to 
the Guif of Mexico, from Buffalo to New Orleans. Yes, 
it does seem, from what has transpired, that we ate here- 
after to be constituted as the great road court of. the coun- 
try; and whenever a new highway shall be wanted in any 

-one of the States of this Union, which may, by chance, 
accommodate an itinerant citizen from another State, it is at 
ente to. receive the baptismal name of national, and thus 
be presented to our consideration; and with such an im- 
posing character, (judging from what has taken piace;) it 
will not fail to receive the deliberate and successful atten- 
tion of Congress. T should not have submitted. any re- 
marks to the committee on this subject, did í not feel con- 
strained by a sense of duty, a duty which L owe to my 
constituents, to state, most distinctly, the reasons which 
have induced me,.and I presume my colleagues, to vote 
against the bill which has already passed, making appro- 
priations for the Cumberland road; and which will induce 
me to vote against the bill now under consideration. Be- 
fore I proceed to state my objections to this bill, I must 
ask the indulgence of the committee for a few minutes, 
while I advert to some of the reasons which were urged 
by my worthy friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Ricnarp- 
soy} in favor of the measure.. If I rightly understood that 
gentleman, this project had his support; that his feelings 
were warmly enlisted in its favor, not on account of its 
own intrinsic merits, but for the reason that it might and 
would lead to other improvements nearer and of more in- 
terest to him and his constituents, and which could not fail 
to secure New England influence in favor of this system 
of internal improvements. Arid the gentleman, with great 
sagacity, and with his usual foree, for the purpose of get- 
tiag up a New England excitement favorable to this pro- 
ject, and for the purpose of securing the votes of her dele- 
gation in favor of this measure, proposes to connect with 
the project now under consideration, a plan for extending 
the road from Buffalo to the waters of Champlain, and 
from thence to the great market town in New England. 
‘And the gentleman has gravely told us that a road of such 
extensive dimensions, passing from New Orleans, by the 

way of Bufo and Champlain, to the city of Boston, 
through not less than twelve States of this Union, would 
be so national in its character, so grand in its object, of 
such vast importance in a commercial and in a military 
point of view to the country, that it would be so conducive 
to the common defence and the general welfare of the re- 
public, that he should feel constrained with all his heart, 
strength, and mind, to give to such a mighty measure his 
Most unqualified support. 
_ Ifthe gentleman had been a little more comprehensive 
in his extended plan, he might possibly have hushed, in 
every part of New England, the silent murmur of discon- 
tent. If, after winding through Vermont, he had passed 
down the banks of the Connecticut, by Hartford, to Say- 
brook, and from thence had continued a metropolitan route 
by Newport and Providence to Boston; if the gentleman 
had enlarged'his plan by establishing one- other branch, 
passing from the lake to the Connecticut, thence through 
the White Hills to Portland, and from thence on a metro- 
politan route through Portsmouth to Boston, he would 
have added three more States of the Union to his number, 
and the plan would have been so national in its character 
und in its object, would so much increase the facilities for 
commercial intercourse, would so essentially aid the mili- 
tary operations of the country, would so directly contri- 
bute to expediting the conveyance of the public mail, that, 
if the gentleman is not mistaken in his doctrine; every 
yankee voice in New England would be loud and clamor-. 
ous in favor of this mighty scheme. But, if the gentle- 
man has crected his superstructure on a sandy foundation, 
it will ultimately fll. Ff rcason and if fact stand oppos- 
ed to the improvement contemplated by the gentleman 
Vor. ViL--96 


from Massachusetts, he can never expect the co-operation 
of the intelligent yeomaury of New England. © ‘They will 
not be deceived. They can never yield their assent toa 
measure of so great and so gross injustice as the one now 
under consideration. They never will voluntarily agree 
to such an inequitable distribution of the common. fund, 
as is provided by the present. bill, or even as would be : 
provided by the bill with the gentleman’s amendment: oe 
Let us examine with some minuteness thé’ plan of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and see whether New Eng: 
land should give her aid. for the road from Buffalo to 
New Orleang, with the belief that this contemplated addi- 
tion would be of the least practical. advantage to a single 
State within her borders. Whether, in truth, if the whole 
plan of the gentleman could be perfected, it would not 
hereafter operate to our detriment, at some future period 
of our history, when our surplus revenue shall be divided 
among the several States upon principles of justice and 
equity—will it not then be said, that the national road. of £ 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has swallowed up the 
portion of New England? Believing, as I do, that for no - 
national purposé whatever can a new and independent 
way be wanted from Buffalo to Boston—believing, as I do, 
that the construction of such a road would not add to the 
existing facilities of communication in any point of view-—- 
I cannot consent to tax my constituents with such an un- 
necessary expenditure of the public treasure, even within 
the territorial limits of New England. It would be a mea- 
sure of great inexpediency, and to New England herself 
the height of impolicy. ter doctrine now is, ever has 
been, and ever wijl be-—waste not the common fund, 
but mete out to her and to every section of the Union the 
measure of equal justice. She asks no more at your 
hands; with less she ought not to be, and never will be, 
willingly satisfied. J could not have supposed it possible 
that any individual, with a knowledge of the existing facili- 
ties of communication between the interior and the mar- 
ket of New England, coald have conceived the idea of 
constructing a new national road at the cost and charge 
of the United States, from Boston to Lake Champlain, 
and from Champlain to Buffalo. It looks to me like one 
of the most extravagant fantasies that ever entered the 
head of the most extravagant enthusiast. The present exi- 
gency of the country for any national purposes does not 
call for such a road.” If such a road was at this moment 
well constructed and made, it could not, in the nature of 
things, tend to increase the commercial intercourse, or to 
augment the facilities of communication between those two 
points. ‘There is but little difference between the latitades 
of Buffalo and Boston. And establish railroads, or any 
other facilities of communication, from Lake Erie to Bos- 
ton; give them, if you please, the imposing name of na- 
tional ways, and you could not then induce the farmer, 
destined to market with the produce of his farm, to cross 
the Hudson. No; when he arrives there, he well knows 
that, in twelve hours, he can be conveyed to the largest 
and to the best market in our country, by the safest, most 
direct, and most expeditious way and mode.. Andas soon 
would you find fire in ice, as find the farmer of Buffalo 
travelling on the gentleman’s national road, with his pigs 
and his poultry, to the market of New England. Men 
never will voluntarily act against their own interest, The 
Erie and the Champlain canals, and the waters of the Hud- 
son, have brought the market of New York near to the 
farmers of the northern and the western lakes; and it 
would not happen, that such an intelligent and sagacious 
body of peopie as compose the farming interests in those 
regions of country, would ever transport their produce 
from the Hudson, two hundred miles, either over rail- 
roads or national roads, to the market of New England. 
But this is notall. The gentleman must, according to`his 
scheme, leave the western canals—the great highway of 
the western country—~and wind his way through the inte, 
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. If a portion is to be dealt out to my own State, New 
‘Hampshire should direct and control its expenditure. It 
is not in her heart to desite any unnecessary, any useless 
expenditure of the common property, even if that expen- 
diture should be made within her own territory. Nosuch 
sentiment, no such feeling exists among the people of that 
granite State. ‘The general welfare is her text and her 
commentary. It is perfectly true that the country cannot 
boast of better roads, roads wrought with her own hands, 
than are now to be found in the very route and over the 
very ground hereinbefore described; and which route 
must have entered the imagination of the gentleman, when 
he conceived his grand national project. 

If Iam mistaken in the contemplated plan of my friend 
from Massachusetts—if it is his purpose to strike the waters 
of Champlain at Whitehall, and wind his way through 
Vermont to the banks of Connecticut, near my own native 
village, and from thence to the market of New England, 
I would merely suggest that all that I have said in relation 
to the inexpediency and impolicy of the measure, on the 
northern route, will apply with equal force to the course 
last alluded to. It is well known that, from the Connec- 
ticut, river, through this section of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, every facility is already furnished, at the 
exclusive charge of those States, for the transportation of 
the farmer’s produce, for the accommodation and comfort 
of the traveller, as far as the construction and completion 
of good roads can furnish such facilities. ‘The present exi- 
gencies of the country do not call for this improvement 
through those sections of New England. And her influ- 
ence should not be enlisted in favor of the bill before us, 
from the idea that the contemplated amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will be adopted. The true 
policy of those in New England who are the devoted 
friends of a system of internal improvements, most clearly 
is, a just and equal distribution of the common fund, upon 
the principle of representation, to be expeuded under the 
direction of the States. This would give to her equal rights. 
Without this, New England never can, and never will, 
have meted out to her a full measure of justice. The exist- 
ing state of her roads, and the existing facilities for internal 
communication, forbid the idea; and her delegation, look- 
ing solely to her interests, would do well, in my judgment, 
to oppose every appropriation for improvements in any 
one State, without an equitable appropriation, upon the 
principle just stated, to the other members of the Union. 

In New Hampshire, not a dollar of the common fund has 
ever been expended in the construction of her public 
roads. The people of that State have, by their own vo. 
luntary contributions, established and made every read 
within her limits. I have said that these reads are wrought 
by the voluntary contribution of the people. The remark 
needs explanation. 

The members of the town corporations in New Hamp- 
shire—the purest democracies in the known world—assem+ 
ble at stated periods, with equal rights and equal privi- 
leges. The man who has attained the age of twenty-one 
years, whether he be or not the owner of property, has 
the same political power as the richest of his neighbors. 
And, at these primary meetings, composed of the people, 
who are most emphatically the truc sovereigns of this part 
of our country, money is voluntarily voted, for the pur- 
pose of making and repairing public highways, and for the 
further and worthy object of instructing and educating the 
rising generation. For theseand for all other purposes ne» 
cessary for the well being of society, the people freely vote 
to tax themselves. In this way, net less than two hundred 
thousand dollars is annually raised in New Hampshire, for 
the making and repairing of their public roads. In this 
way, but little less than a like amount is annually raised 
for the support of her free schools. And the money is 
not only raised, but it is most faithfully applied and ex- 
pended; and,“ year following year,” the people reap their 


` plor:of New York; and, if he designs to find. the* waters 
of Champlain.at Plattsburg, he would carry. us in a north- 
eastern, direction, into the northeast county, and almost to 
the northeast corner Of that. State. . In such an excursive 
range, he would assuredly lose his point of compass; he 
would find himself two degrees, at least, north of his line. 
‘But the gentleman, probably, goes on-this principle, that 
the more circuitous the route, the more national the objéct. 
From. Plattsburg the gentleman: would undoubtedly trans- 
port us across the lake, on floating bridges, to Burlington; 
‘from. thence,-on ‘his national road, by Onion river, to Mont- 
pelicr; from thence, by White. river, to Hartford, in Ver- 
mont; and from thence, by Concord, in New Hampshire, to 
Boston... > Herat s 
< This looks well on paper, it sounds well in story; it may 
have entered. the imaginations of some of the most zealous 
friends of internal improvement within the limits of New 
England. It -may, for aught I know, be among the nu- 
‘merous plans in. contemplation, upon which .the surplus 
“xevenue, the property of all, the common fund of the na- 
tion, is, hereafter to be expended. But, mark my word: 
the warmest supporters.of these measures will never live 
to see.a road. ‘constructed and supported by this Govern- 
ment: from Buffalo to Boston. Some New England gen- 
tlemen may honestly. believe that it may take placc; some 
‘gentlemen may sincerely wish it. But, for one, I am in- 
* credulous. ` The influence of New England never has, and 
never can be successfully. exerted in obtaining appropria- 
“tions from: the common fund for the purpose of accom- 
plishing local objects.of internal improvement within her 
own limits. If considerations of interest should control 
my“vote on this question, as one. of the delegation from 
New England, as one disposed to look to her interest, I 
should feel constrained to oppose, in every shape; the appro- 
priation of the public. money for local purposes. But other 
_considérations,in connexion, which I shall take the liberty 
soon to suggest, have produced on my mind the conviction 
Ahat I have no right to put my hand into the public trea- 
sury, and draw from thence, for particular and local ob- 
jects, any portion of the public fund, the property of all, 
‘without the consent of all. l 
I have said that the expectations, the hopes of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts would never be realized. And 
why? . For this plain, this forcible reason: there does. not 
exist any necessity for this great and contemplated im- 
provement. . The condition of the highways from the Jakes 
to the ocean forbids the idea that millions of the public 


$ n State would not wish to have the common fand 
»propriated in the furtherance of such a project. 
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i i ton i i j ; f I that suchallusions and: compari: 
rd, in the improved condition of their-public ways, | jects. “I know full well that such’ all anc pari- 
TR imptoved state of those who shall come after | sons should not be made on this floor; ‘but I could ‘not-let 


them. In New Hampshire, the cultivators are generally 
the owners of the soil. Her practical husbandmen are the 
‘yeominry of her State. Her citizens are not less distin- 
guished for thei habits of industry than for the purity of 
their patriotism. eke : i pak, 
` Inthe manner I have stated; by the application of our 
own means, have all the improvements in the roads and 
canals in New Hampshire been made; and it cannot be 
supposed that Y would be silent, witha knowledge of these 
facts, and see drawn, indirectly, from the pockets of my 
fellow-citizens, annually, the -enormous tax of two hun 
dred thousand dollars, (which E-will attempt soon to ex- 
plain,) for the purpose of constructing new roads in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Carolina, three of the oldest sisters 
in the confederacy. ; 
No, I feel myself called upon most solemnly to protest 
against a measure of so gross injustice. True it is, that 
Virginia has been first and foremost in opposing this en- 
croachment on constitutional right. . True it is, that a ma- 
jority of her delegation will stand forth now in opposition 
to the measure before us.. But it is no less true, that the 
bill contemplates. the construction of this national road 
through a portion of her territory. “Whether with or with- 
out her consent, I know not. But my argument is, if this 
road is wanted for any public purpose—if it is necessary—— 
let Virginia follow the example of New Hampshire. ‘Let 
this road, within her limits, be made-by her own pecunia- 
ry and, physical means. And whenever such a necessity 
shail exist--whenever the exigencies of the country shall 


require a new and continuous national road from the scat| vide for 


of Government to New Orleans—there can be no doubt, 
from the course which Virginia has heretofore taken, that 
she will construct this road, within her own limits, unaided 
by the General Government. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Arcurr] who ad- 


the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia pass umo- 
ticed. “I should feel unwilling to have that gentleman sup- 
pose that New Hampshire has had any portion of the com- 
mon fund meted out to her for any purpose’ of internal 
improvement. i as 5 
I cannot but regard the improvement of our harbors and 
navigable rivers, the erection of light-houses and of bréak- 
waters, as so essentially connected with the commerce of 
the country, from which we derive the greater portion of 
our revenue, as objects falling’clearly within the legitimate 
action-of Congress, under the express power given‘by the 
constitution: to regulate commerce. I cannot but regard 
fortifications and military roads as so esséntially connected 
with the common defence, apl with the general welfare, 
as objects. properly claiming our consideration. For all 
such objects, I have felt myself bound, as I would contri- 
bute to promote the common defence and advance the ge- 
neral welfare, to give my support. And in favor of every 
such measure, during the present session, my vote has 
freely been given. Beyond this I cannot go, consistently 
with my own views of the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress, and consistently. with my regard to that sacred prin- 
ciple of strict and impartial justice to each thember of the 
confederacy in the distribution of the common fund. | 
Until I shall believe that general and particular—na- 
tional and sectional—limited and unlimited—reserved and 
unreserved, are synonymous terms, I can never yield my 
assent to a construction of the constitution, by which in- 
strument authority is expressly given to Congress to pro- 
the general welfare; that this power is legiti- 
mately ‘exercised by Congress, in appropriating any por- 
tion of the public property for local purposes. I can 
never yield my assent to the doctrine, that a road from 
Buffalo to Washington is a national road; that a road from 
Washington to New Orleans is a national road; or thata 


dressed the committee a few days since, remarked, that if| continuous road from Boston, by the northern and west- 


any appropriations were to be made for purposes of inter- 
nal improvement, they should be given to the West. I 
do not stand here to make any sectional distinctions; I do 
not intend to controvert that point with the gentleman 
from Virginia; it is enough for me to know, that on this 
question we shall act in unison; but I would wish to put 
the gentleman right. As far as it respects the State which 
I, in part, represent, the remark is unjust. T have herc- 
inbefore stated, what is strictly true, that not a dollar of 
the public money has ever been expended in the construc- 
tion of her roads. No such remark can with truth be ap- 
plied to the western States. ‘True, in New Hampshire, 
a light-house has been built near the outlet of the harbor 
at Portsmouth; a measure which was of all importance to 
the safety of our public as wellas of our private ships. 
True, a navy yard has been established within her limits, 
and ‘wisely and judiciously established; and if it were ne. 
cessary to show this, I think I should find little difficulty in 
satisfying this committee, that, notwithstanding the bewil- 
dering fogs which at times hover over our sea coast, the 
navy yard at Portsmouth, considering its perfect securit 3 
and the entire safety of that harbor, should be sustained. 
Yet, sir, this pittance, if reports and rumors are to be TC- 
lied upon, is soon to be denied us. ‘These works are ex- 
clusively national; they do not materially affect the State 
m which they are located; works which were established 
with a proper view to the general welfare. And, while 
the western States have been permitted to carve liberally 
from the public domain, for their benefit, the State of New 
Hampshire has, unaided, managed her own affairs in her 
own way. While appropriations, exceeding in amount 
seven millions of dollars, have been made for the exclusive 
advantage of the western States, New England has dene 
her part in paying; but, with the exception of a few thou- 
sands to Mainc, she has not received a dollar for local ob- 


ern lakes, by the seat of Government to New Orleans, isa 
national road. It cannot deserve such 4 name, unless it 
be necessary to the common defence of the country; or 
unless it be clearly productive of the general welfare— 
the welfare, not of a part, but of the whole republic. “In 
my judgment, such a description of highways alone merits 
the name of national roads. Nor can I conceive that any 
partial expenditure of the common fund, for local objects, 
can have any tendency to rivet more strongly the various 
members of the confederacy--to cement more firmly the 
great bond of national union. No, sir, in my humble Judg- 
ment, a totally different effect will be the consequence of 
such partial and limited legislation. It is admitted that the 
ingenuity of man has never yet produced a better form of 
government than our own; and that no government could 
be devised, better calculated to subserve the great interests 
of the American people. And, sir, it may with great pro- 
priety and truth be said, that no people have ever en joyed 
more real happiness—-more raticnal liberty, than the peo- 
ple of this republic; and may it not be urged, that this enjoyy 
ment of freedom, in which the American people have hith- 
erto so largely participated, has been the result of confining 
our legislative operations within the pale of our written con. 
stitution? that we have had with us cur political fathers and ` 
friends, who laid the foundation of this republic—to tell us . 
the story of olden time—to remind us what was granted and 
what was reserved by the people—to warn us of the dan ger 
of giving any forced construction to the charter of ourliber- _ 
ties, and to remind us to keep within its letter? No deubt, 
sir, but the seasonable admonitions of these early friends 
of the republic have hada most salutary effect-—have in- 
duced those who haye come after them to rally round the 
constitution of the country as the grand pillar of their liber- 
ties, the only sure foundation of their political peace. 

In the virtue and intelligence of the American people I 
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have full confidence; arid although.-thick, clouds may seem 


to’ gather over us at this time—-although . there may seem 
to be a spirit abroad in the land, unfriendly tothe perma- 
nent existence of our free institutions—although, on some 
gréat national interests, honest politicians may honestly 


“| differ in opinion, yet the republic. will safely ride out the 


storm. Our country,-our whole country, is a sentiment 
which cannot fail-to influence the public conduet of every 
upright legislator. ~ The. people may think. differently-— 


putin jeopardy their liberties, and they will act together. 


Af the majority of the tax payers of this- republic are fa- 
vorably disposed to the subject of internal inyprovements—— 
to this road-making project—the system will continue; if 
otherwise, it cannot progress. And I do, therefore, en- 
treat gentlemenwho profess.to be the ardent supporters 
of this system, not to halt, but to go forward, and put the. 
stibject home to every man in the. community. Let the 


` people not be deceived—let them see—let them feel the 


effect of this policy at onee. -I prestime that no member 
of this committee will pretend that he can, constitutional- 
ly, take a given portion of the common fund, and appro- 
priate it for purposes of local internal improvements, unless 
he could impose a direct tax to the same amount upon the 
people for the same object. No, even:in this-day of strange 
things no such absurdity would be pretended. I- would, 
therefore, for the purpose of ascertaining the true state of 
the public mind on this subject, whicl is in all probability 
hereafter-to claim much of the.time and attention of Con- 
press, recommend to the warm friends of this measure to 
et the treasury alone, to:keep their hands clean, and im- 
pose a direct tax upon the people for the amount wanted. 
Raise.a sum of five millions of dollars (for a less sum will 
not suffice) by direct taxation. Send your tax gatherers 
to every hamlet--to every man in your country; tell him 


-you. want his money for the purpose of constructing a na- 


tional road from Buffalo to New Orleans, or, should the 


‘amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts be adopt- 


ed, from Boston, by the northern and western lakes, to 


` the city of Washington, and from thence to New Orleans; 


and the return of these officers will tell you a tale that 
cannot be misunderstood. ‘They will give you the honest 
state of public opinion; and I greatly miscalculate the signs 
of the times, if the present friends of this system would 
not then be found among its enemies. I greatly misjudge 
if the sovereigns of this country would not speak in such 
a manner as to make the throne itself tremble. At any 
event, in this way the honest, unbiassed sentiment of the 
public mind would be made known in relation to the 
important subjects of making local internal improvements, 
at the cost and under the direction of this Government. 
‘This would be the fair course, This would be the honest 
course. But the course now pursued, first filling your 
treasury by indirect taxation, and then taking therefrom 
what is wanted to answer particular purposes, is the most 
deceptive to the people at large. 

The consumers, who are.the tax payers of this country, 
annually contribute to the filling of the public treasury, 

ithout seeming te care in what way the money is expend- 
ed. ` They know that a large public debt is outstanding— 
they know that the Government must be sustained—they 
know that fortifications must be erected, and must be arm-! 
ed-—they know that our navy-must be supported, and that 
our army will not be deserted. -+ They know these things; 
and they know that the resources of the nation may be Je- 
gitimately applied. to these objects. And they believe} 
that their public servants will not appropriate from the 
common fund for any. thing not connected with the com-! 
mon defence or promiotive. of the’ general welfare. On! 


this point a.great portion of the American people have riot | 


gufliciently reflected, because their attention has not been | 


< drawn, toat by any regard to their interest—put directly i 


to-themy-ptit home upon them—let them feel, let them] 


o<Jgnow that the'r money ig wanted,.and for what purpose, ` 
7 i 


and they will reflect—they will consider, and they will de- 
termine in this grand question. With that determination 
futire Congresses would be content; and, acquiescing in 
that determination, nothing more would be said or done 
about expending the property ofall for the benefit of the few, 

It is of no importance to determine whether more or less 
of the revenue is collected in one or in another section of 
thecountry. Although frequent allusions have been made 
to the amount paid into your public treasury by particular 
States, yet, is it not to be inferred from that circumstance 
that the inhabitarits.of those particular States are in thag 
proportion the actual contributors to your revenue? Ño! 
At ports of entry your revenue is collected, but the peo. 
ple—the consumers are the payers; and although, in thé 
region of country where I happen to live, the people may 
not be known at the treasury, yet the wares and merchan- 
dise by them consumed draws heavily upon their purses, 
to supply the common fund; and whether the goods are 
entered at Providence, or Boston, or Portsmouth, they are 
nevertheless part of the consumers of the country, and 
pay their full and just share for the support of the Go- 
vernment. _ = | 

The good eitizens of my own State are not, and never 
have been, behind the citizens of the other States, in con- 
tributing their full portion of physical and pecuniary 
means for the common defence of the republic, and for the 
advancement of its general welfare. But I hold it to be 
unequal and unjust that they should be taxed for the be- 
nefit of particular sections of the Uniov. Such a course 
strikes my mind as anti-repubHcan—as against the spiris 
of our free institutions—as at war with the first principles 
of our federative Government. And entertaining such 
sentiments, we will not aid in such projects; as much as 
we love our sister States, and rejoice in their prosperity, 
we cannot but regard this measure as an attempt to ap- 
propriate a portion of the common fund for local objects, 
by mere numerical force, without the consent and against 
the will of some of the old members of the confederacy, 
who were partners to the original contract. And believ- 
ing that I know the sentiments of New Hampshire on this 
subject, E should be unfaithful to my constituents should I 
withhold my vote against this project; should I suffer it to 
pass without raising my voice against it. T must oppose 
the measure as fraught with the grossest injustice. 

It not my purpose, at this time, to present an argument 
on the constitutional powers of Congress to construct 
roads—that subject has been often and ably discussed; but 
I haye been, and ¥ shall be obliged, in the further prose- 
cution of this subjest, to submit some incidental remarks 
in relation to the legitimate exercise of the power granted 
to Congress by the express provisions of the constitution, 
in relation to the subject of making local improvements at 
the expense of this Government. d ee 

Ihave said that I must oppose this particular bill now 
under consideration; and the principal reasons which have 
induced this opposition, independent of constitutional ob- 
jections, I will succinctly state. 

I do not believe that this road’ would be of such national 
importance—of such indispensable necessity, as to justify 
Congress in constructing and perfecting it at the expense 
of the Government. i 

I do believe that all these facilities of communication 
between one section and another section of our country 
should be provided atthe expense of the several States, 
within whose limits such improvements are required. 

I do believe that ail appropriations made for such pur- 
poses, at the cost and expense of the General Government, 
must of necessity be unequal and unjust; bearing lightly 
on some sections of the Union, and heavily on cthers-- 
bestowing your munificence on some sections of the Union 
withholding it from others—and on this account, such 
projects should not receive the favorable consideration of 
Congress. 
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1 do not believe that national expenditures for purposes 
of internal improvement, tend to a dangerous increase 
and influence of Executive-patronage. ` 
-Ido believe thata sense of justice, which should inva- 
riably control the operations of our. Government, requires, 
upon some fixed and established. principle, a just distribu- 
tion of the surplus revenue among the several States, 
provided that fund must continue to bedrawn from the 
pockets of the people, for the purpose of being expended 
in the construction of roads and canals. I say that a sense 
of justice, in such a case, demandsthat an equitable divi- 
sion should be made among all the members of the confe- 
deracy.. Any thing short of this would savor of injustice: 
and oppression. : 

These are among the reasons why I shall vote against 
this bill. : ó - 

Leannot regard this measure, notwithstanding all that has 
been urged, as necessary either for commercial or military 
purposes, or for the more safe or more-expeditious trans- 
portation of the public mail. The inexpediency of this 
particular project, on these several points, has been most 
fully and satisfactorily shown, by the able argument of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Barnour] who first ad- 
dressed the committee; and at this late hour of the debate, 
I donot purpose to trespass on their patience by any 
minute éxamination of these topics, but shall merely give 
some very gencral views in relation to them. 

Itis alleged that this road would be of great national 
importance, m a commercial point of view; that, regarding 
it as the means of affording great commercial facilities, it 
ought to be constructed at the expense of the republic. 
X ask, where is the evidence in support of this fact? 
Where are the reasons, the considerations, which would 
warrant this committee in coming to this conclusion? We 
look in vain for them. ‘They exist merely in the imagina- 
tions of gentlemen! They have no real foundation. It is 
not in the nature of things that our commercial intercourse 
between Buffalo and New Orleans can be, or would bey in- 
ereased by the construction of this road. 

Any individual, acquainted with the geography of the 
country, cannot for a moment suppose that should this 
road, in course of time, become like the Appian way— 
should it become perfected by the location of iron rails— 
that any of the commerce of the lakes—that any of the 
trade in the proximity of these lakes--that any of the 
business of Buffilo, or of that region of country, would 


the munitions of war. Thatthis nation would have this for a 
great military road, am equally incredulous on this point as 
on the one which 1 have just noticed. It:cannotbe wanted 
for this plain reason—that-such are the facilities of com. 
munication which now exist between the different sections 
of this republic, that even should this country be visited 
with the calamity of another war, in that event this road 
between Buffalo and New Orleans would be but little used. 
as a military road. Better ways are now in existence or 
in progress for carrying heavy ordnance and all munitions 
of war from Buffalo and the region of the lakes, by our 
canals and our’ rivers, even to New Orleans. And: such 
is the nature of these facilities for internal communications, 
that our munitions of war éan, at all times, be conveyed 
with much less expense and loss than would be unavoida- 
ble in the use of this national road for any such purposes: 
And such transportations can, at all times, be made with 
the most perfect safety to the country, free from the dan- 
ger of attack from any enemy whatever. 

It is further urged that this road is intended for the 
transportation of the public mail, and in that view should 
be regarded as of sufficient national importance to war- 
rant the expense of constructing and completing this con- 
templated improvement. I am free to admit that it should 
be among the leading objects of those who have the ad- 
ministration or the legislation of the country committed to 
their hands, to provide for the safe and expeditious trans- 
portation and couveyance of the public mail. 
to.ourcitizens, it is due to the people that their represent- 
atives should do all that can with propriety be donc, to 
give them the means of receiving information of the pass- 
ing events of the times, with safety and with all possible 
expedition. Nevertheless, in the establishment of a post 
road, or in the construction of any way over which the 
public mail is to be conveyed, every unnecessary or im- 
prudent expenditure of the common treasure should be 
avoided. Some sacrifices must be made for the public 
weal—individuals must submit to some inconveniences for 
the advancement of the general welfare. Now, this road 
is not called for, to facilitate or to expedite the public mail 
from Buffalo to Washington. It is well known that such 
anew way forany such object is not required, and would 
not tend to the promotion cither of individual interest or 
of the general good. 

And how is the fact in relation to the contemplated road 
between the city of Washington and New Orleans? What- 


be diverted from their natural channels. No; make this!cver reasons may exist for constructing a post road, on a 


national road as fine and as perfect as the art, the ingenu- 
ity, and the industry of man can make it--still, not a sin- 
gle ton less of the produce of the country would float 
down the western canal; not a single ton less of merchan- 
dise would be transported upon it from the market to the 
interior. $ 

The great object of the farmer is to find a market for 
the produce af the labor of his hands. The great object 
of the cultivators of the soil is to obtain, at the least possi- 
ble expense, a market for all they make to sell; and it can- 
not seriously be urged that the products of the agricultu- 
rist or the manufacturers would be transported from 
the region of Buffalo, over this road, through the State of 
Pennsylvania, to the city of Washington, and from thence 
to New Orleans. The idea is preposterous, A better 
way is already provided—one, not by the funds of this Go- 
vernment, but by the enterprise and the efforts of a single 
State. A better market is at hand; and our farmers would 
be a little too attentive to their interests to abandon that 
way and that market for this great national road, or for all 
the prospects of gain which Washington or New Orleans 
could afford. 5 

The expense of constructing this road cannot be justi- 
ficd for any commercial purpose. It is further urged | 


that this road would be of great national importance, re- 
garding it as the means of facilitating the transportation of | 


partof the route, for the mere purpose of a more safe 
and expeditious conveyance of the public mail, I cannot 
for a moment entertain the idea that, at this period of 
our history, there exists any necessity for this Govern- 
ment to lend her aid in the construction of any public 
road, for any purpose whatever, through the territorial 
limits of these parts of the Union. Is it come to this, 
that the funds of the nation are to be taxed to. make a 
national road through Virginia, for the pretended purpose 
of the necessary transportation of the public mail? No, 
it cannot be; and I was not surprised, { was gratified, to 
hear one of the Hineal sons of the ancient dominion, on 
this floor, in so cloquent and so forcible a manner, repu- 
diate that idea. : 
The facts which are within the reach of every member 
of this House, must satisfactorily prove that this road is not 
indispensably necessary, either for the safe transportation, 


jor for the more expeditious conveyance of the. public 


mail. Icannot, therefore, feel justitied, upon any view 
of the subject, in lending’ any aid in accomplishing this 
improvement at the expense. and under the direction of 
this Government; on the ground thatit is of a national 
character, and of national importance. And I am unable 
to discover why this better deserves the name of national 
road, than any public read which begins and which ends 
in my own State. itmerits not the name; and we, the re- 
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presentatives of the people, ought not to appropriate the 
property of this nationin establishing this road, either for the 
pretended purpose of facilitating the intercourse between 
different sections of the Union-—for carrying on internal 


commerce, as it iscalled—for-the purpose of a military 


‘road, or for the purpose of a more! safe and expeditious 


“Gonveyance-of the public mail. > The objects to be attain- 


ed would not justify the expense; and, as the. faithful 
guardians of theinterests of the people, it does strongly 
impress my mind that we should oppose the measure, at 
‘all events as inexpedient and as impolitic. 

Inthe course of: my remarks, I have said, and I now 
repeat, that if the present tariff of duties should be con- 
tinued; if we are determined annually to drain from the 
pockets of the people twelve millions of dollars more 
than can be necessary for the gradual reduction and ulti- 
mate discharge of. the public debt, and. to meet the ordi- 
nary expendituresof this Government; if such a surplus 
shall annually be at the disposal of the Congress of the 
United States; if this. amount is annually to be distribut- 
ed, under the direction and control of the National Legis- 


_lature; if this sum, or any portion of it, is to be appro- 


-priated on objects of internal improvement, Task, how 
shall it be divided? how shall it be distributed’ In one 
section of the Union? -Forbid it, ye ministers of justice! 
I answer, as the whole Union contributed to the common 
fund; let the whole Union participate in the benefits of 
the distribution. As ‘I have before said, apportion this 
fund, upon some settled and equitable principles, among 


the several States, unless you are disposed to doa stiil 


greater aot of justice, by leaving it untouched in the pock- 
ets-of the people. 

If the United States should receive no more from im- 
posts than would be required to meet the current expenses 
of the Government, to provide the ways and means of ex- 
tinguishing the public debt, would Congress presume to 
impose a direct tax, for the express purpose of collecting 
a fund to be appropriated in the construction of roads 
and canals, or any other.objects of internal improvement 
not clearly warranted by the letter of the constitution? 
They would not dare to do this. Such an experiment 
would, in my judgment, prove fatal to the best hopes of 
the friends of this system. 


perfectly well understood; the powers granted and the 
powers reserved by the people were not then matters of 
speculation. The great struggle, which had terminated 
in the establishment of our country’s independence, was 
too recent; the peopl were then too jealous of power, 
to havc accepted any chartet of their liberties, containing 
any provision which might, by possibility, prove danger- 
ous to their rights as freemen. Never would they have 
jeopardized their equal privileges, by giving to the ma- 
jority of Congress the power, at anv time, to appropriate 
the common fund as their mere will and pleasure should 
direct. 1f such a power had been supposed to have ex- 
isted under our constitution, it would have been early 
exercised; and I presume to state, that we should not at 
this time have had to pass over a road so badly made as 
we now find between the city of Richmond and the Poto- 
mac. If such a power had been supposed to have existdd, 
the great influence of Virginia in the councils of this na. 
tion would have been successfully exerted in the con. 
struction of all her public roads, at the expense arid under 
the di'ection of this Government. If sucha power had been 
supposed, in our early history, to have appertained to the 
Congress of these United States, not a road or canal would 
have been made without the application of the pecuniary 
means of the republic. But no such sentiment was then 
entertained; no such idea was harbored by our political 
fathers. They then believed, and they then practised, that 
Congress only had the power ‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and pro- 
vide for the common defence and gencral welfare of 
the United States.” They believed, and practised, that 
they had not the power of Jaying and collecting imposts 
for any other purpose. 

It was reserved for this day of strange things to give a 
different construction to the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. In some of the members of this Union, admitted 
since the establishment of our present Government, a con- 
struction seems to be given to the constitution, compatible 
with an enlarged and liberal exercise of congressional 
power. And if the sentiments of the States are fairly 
represented by the opinion and votes of their delegates, 
there are some of the oldest States who now believe that 
a power exists in Congress to lay and collect imposts for 


How would the proposition have been received, (by | purposes of internal improvement—such a liberal and en- 


the tax-paying people of this country,) to have incorporat-| 
ed a provision in the constitution, vesting a power in Con-! 
gress to establish and regulate imposts, not for the pur-| 
pose of collecting a revenue for the support of Govern-| 


ment; not. for the purpose of protecting any particular 
interests; but for the mere object of collecting a fand to 
-be appropriated, under the direction of Congress, from 


larged construction to our constitution must have been the 
growth of modern time. 

I cannot believe, however, such to be the sentiment of 
New Hampshire; and on this point I do not speak without 
authority. In 1822, our legislature had their attention 
drawn expressly to this subject, by our then chief magis- 
trate; aud I must ask the indulgence of the committee 


> $ Bla E A $ i . : X 
time to time, on local objects of internal improvement? | whilc I read from his message the following passages: 


Sir, such a proposition would have exicted a general fecl- 
ing of hostility, from one to the other extreme of the con- 
federacy. 


The constitution never would bave been ac- \ 
cepted by the tax-paying people of this republic, if such! 
a provision had been expressly introduced into it by our! 


«The words ‘to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare,’ are mercly menticned as the objects for 
which the power to raise taxes is given, and the power to 
lay taxes is the only specific power given by this article 
of the constitution. Under this erroneous construction, a 


-political fathers. - They too well understood the character! majority of Congress seem to suppose that they are invest- 


of the American people, to have recommended to them} ed with power 


to invest-in Congress. any such power. 


: to appropriate the national resources to 
objects of mere internal improvement, such as making 


AT yy To t > e Wwe > i i 1 i 
Would New Hampshire have gone forward, and by her; canals and roads in the interior of our country, which have 


‘vote. unqualfiedly accepted the constitution as binding! 


upon herself? Would any of the small States of the 


no connexion whatever with either the common defence, 
or the general welfare, other than that which sll internal 


Union have done this, if the great States, in the legitimate j improvements, even the building of bridges or mills, or 


ogee Cre 4° Tai acne RRA À 4 : 
exercise of their constitutional powers, could appropriate | the improvement of the soil, possess. 


any portion of the revenue for 


It is tco obvious 


aking. roads and canals, | to be disputed, that, if this clause of the constitution gives 


or for any objects of internal improvement? . No, sooner! to Congress the authority to make such roads and canals, 


swould they kave remained in their colonial relation to the 


mother country, than to have jeopardized their particular 
Fights, by yielding any such general power; and not until 
‘the latter period of our history, have any such-powers been 


attempted to be exercised. When the constitution came 


fresh fromthe hands of the people, its previsions were 


even a less extended construction of it must inclede 
every specific power vested by that instrument, and thus 
render them wholly impertinent and unmeaning--an incon- 
sistency and absurdity which could not be admitted, cx 
cept under the most imperative necessity... Were the 
phrase. in question to be regarded even as a delegation of 
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ower to provide for. the general welfare, yet, on every 
Paoi and acknowledged principle of interpretation, it 
would be liable td receive a strict construction, and con- 
sequently could authorize only such measures of Con- 


gress as were in their nature general, extending direct. 


benefits to every part. of the nation, and not such as were 


- directly beneficial only to a part, andto the remainder | 


merely incidentally, by possibility, or on,some remote and 
uncertain. contingency.’ The consequences which may 
naturally. be expected to result from giving so: broad and 
indefinite a construction.to this clause of the constitution, 
as would. authorize Congress to appropriate the national 
resources to mere objects of internal improvement, ought 
not ‘to be disregarded in a ‘consideration of this question. 
The national. resources, so applied, would generally be 
directed. tô great and imposing objects in} those parts of 
the country which were susceptible’ of them on that ex- 
tensive and magnificent scale which would gratify those 
national feelings which always have a powerful mfluence, 
whilst those which were less adapted to gratify these feel- 
ings, although of equal or even greater importance, and 
those affecting'the interests of the smaller and more re- 
mote sections of the country, would be either wholly neg- 
lected, or receive less than a proportionate share of the 
attention of the Government. 

** Jealousies and discord. would inevitably spring. from 
real or supposed partiality in the appropriations for. these 
objects, and endanger that general harmony: which is in- 
timately connected with national happiness. It. would 
greatly extend that indirect power and influence of the 


Government, derived from its patronage, which ought al- 
ways to be feared as a principal source of that intrigue 
and corruption which has so generally destroyed or im- 


paired every thing valuable in human Governments. No 
motives are discovered that should induce such a wish that 
the constitution might be found susceptible of a construc- 
tion which should authorize Congress to expend the na- 
tional resources in mere objects of internal improvement, 
unless accompanied by a belief that these objects would 
be more judiciously and economically attained under the 
direction of the National than of the State Governments. 
But no facts or evidence are known to exist, which can be 
thought to warrant the expectation. 
ments generally, (it is to be hoped our own may prove an 


exception, ) waste and profusion, corruption. and favorit- 
ism, connect themselves with every. national undertaking 


and expenditure.” : 


The togislative assembly of New Hampshire--the imme- 
diate representatives of the people, did not, on that occa- 
sion, withhold the expression of their opinion on this sub- 


ject. They responded to the sentiments of the Executive, 
and dechired, by their resolutions, which were adopted 
with great unanimity, that the constitution has not vested 
in Congress” the power which is now attempted to be ex- 
ereised, and that no such power should be vested in Con- 
gress, It was believed that the existence of such a power 
would be dangerous to the rights and privileges of the 
small States. Such I believe to be the sentiments of New 
Hampshire—a sentiment I feel bound, no less from a sense 
of duty to my constituents, than from the force of indi- 
vidual fecling, to assert and maintain. 

We have works of internal improvements in that State, 
which we should-be pleased to haye accomplished. But 
relieve us from the national debt, and then forbear to levy 
upon us unnecessary taxation. Free my own constituents 
from an annual tax of not less than, fifty thousand dollars, 
which they now pay in the oppressive duty on salt; relieve 
them from a like. amount which is now drawn from their 
pockets by the present duties on teas; relieve them from 
the onerous duties on iron and on coffee; all which articles 
are of gericral use, and which duties-remain in the aggre- 
gate as an annual tax upon. their industry, of not less than 
two hundred thousand dollars; free us from these burdens, 


* 


In National Govern- 


i 


jin the way of duties on salt, on tea, on coffee, and on iron 


too heavy to be’borne, and we will.work out our-own’sal- 
vation. We will go-on as we have-done; appropriate and 
work out, as we pave done, the annual tax of two. hun- 
dred thousand dollars, in making and repairing our high- 
ways, and in effecting the desirable objects of.internal im: 
provement under our own supervision. , aan 

But if the present policy must be persevered ing if-th ; 
people must continue. to be indirectly taxed, for the pur- 
pose of filling the public treasury, to be appropriated, under 
the direction of this Government, in the construction. of. 
roads and canals, the language of New Hampshire is——-be 
just. She does most solemnly. protest against an. act of 
such flagrant injustice as. compels her, while-she makes 
her own roads, at her own cost, to appropriate annually: 
one hundred thousand dollars (twice the amount of her 
State tax) to help the great State of Pennsylvania to make 
hers. y fe hy EL te a VO ap w 

This expenditure of the public treasure is attempted to 
be justified on the ground that it serves to cement more 
firmly the various parts of the confederacy. It is a most 
fallacious and deceptive argument. The very circumstance 
of an unequal distribution of the common fund, which” 
must necessarily take place in- effecting objects of internal 
improvement, would create distrust and Jealousy among” 
the less favored members‘of the Union;-and if it has any. 
bearing, its tendency must be of a character different. from 
that which the friends of the.system have urged. Meen? 

But the fact is certain, that the Stateof New Hampshire 
does not require the’ exercise of any such power to bind. 
her to the Union, She fully realizes the value of our free 
institutions, and she would be the last State inthe confede- - 
racy to give up the ship. She rallies around the constitu- 
tion as the charter of her liberties, the foundation of her 
hopes, and she nceds not that rope, of sand to rivet het 
afiections. There is no disloyalty within her borders. Her 
citizens contribute much of her treasure, and have spent 
much of her bloed, in procuring and. maintaining public 
freedom. And while the names of her Stark, of her 
Sullivan, and her Scummel, shall be remembered, so. long: 
as the sacrifices and services of her revolutionary patriots 
shall be preserved in mind, the loyal faith of New Hamp- 
shire will never be questioned. Some solitary individual 
may lingeramong the wilds of the interior, who has dared. 
to breathe forth the sentiment of disloyalty. But if, in fact, 
such a sentiment ever had a real existence, it never could 
bave extended beyond him who conceived and who brought 
it forth. Eo 

T have observed that I do not oppose the improvement 
of your harbors, your ports of entry, for I cannot but re- 
gard such measures as directly connected with the public 
welfare; and Ihave, since the conimencement of this ses- 
sion, voted for ajust distribution of the avails of your . 
public lands among the several. States. g yé: 

T consider the public domain as the property of the 
whole Union, ceded for the common benefit, or purchased* « 
by the common fund; and I yoted for this, because we were 
told by the President, in his message, that we should not 
want the present amount of revenue, either for: the: pay- 
ment of debts, or for ordinary expenses. And when the 
resolution of the gentleman from “North Carolina; EM. 
Coxven] proposing: a reduction of the duty on salt; was 
introduced, it was then immediately strangled—a duty: 
which bears most hardly on my own people. T-became: 
satished thatthe present tariff must be continnedatall events. 
Then I was for doing for the benefit of my people all that was- 
within my power. “L.should have much preferred-to have 
hada. judicious adjustment of our tariff of ‘duties. F 
should have much preferred to have let the money remain 
in the pockets.of the people. I should have much pre- 
ferred tohave had my constituents saved trom the annual tax > 
on their industry of two-hundred thousand dollars at least, 


—articles of. prime necessity, and which enter very gene- 


è 
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rally-into their consumption. ` But. I was convinced that] tional scruples, would not have any serious scruples to thig 


` this would not be done; and although existing duties. on 


these articles were not wanted. for purposes of. manufac: 
turing protection, yet Congress was apparently determined 
to'retain.them; and the subsequent history of our pro- 
ceedings will show that I had not formed. erroneous con- 
jectures. . Under these circumstances, and with these con- 
siderations, I voted for an equal distribution of the avails 
of the public lands. I shall do it again—not out. of any 
hostility to the West, but because, in my judgment, their 
-interest would not be injured, and a benefit would be con- 
‘ferred on my own citizens. - 
A: few words more, and I have done what I have felt 
it my duty to offer. f 
~ Tbis confederacy may, with perfeet propriety, be eom- 
pared to a partnership ‘concern. The several States, as 


Si partners, contribute, according to the articles of agree- 


ment, their respective proportions, to make up the com- 


“yon fund. They are, under: the afticles of agreement, 


interested in this common property. All have contributed 
—all are alike, upon certain principles, entitled to the 
‘beneficial operations of the concern. But it would be no 
‘greater act of injustice for one partner, in any other con- 
cern, to withdraw not only his own investment, but actually 
appropriate the half of his associate’s to his own exclusive 
use, against his will, than it would be for this Government 
to appropriate, from the common fund, the property of 
all, or to use any portion of that fund for the exclusive 
advantage of any one of the original partners of any one 
of the States. We should pause, and well consider before 
‘we thus act. 
i & The evil men do lives after them.” i 

. Mr. PEARCE said, he had finally succeeded in placing 
himself upon this road, not, however, without a struggle. 
“How long he should remain upon it, he could not now say; 
but it was not his wish to travel it from one end to the 
other, a distance of thirteen hundred miles, and, as some 
gentlemen had told us, more than that: lest [said Mr. P.] 
(pointing to some notes before him) I should faint by the 
way side, I have takea with me some viands, from which I 
can receive relief if any should be wanted. 1 cannot, 
however, read a speech, for L never was able to write one 
before I obtained the floor, on any question cr subject un- 


road, if it could pass through their district. At any rate, 
if it must be made, the route through their districts is the 
proper route, notwithstanding all the engineers have sai¢ 
upon the subject. ‘Ihe road is assailed by objections the 
most various, and frequently of the most opposite kind. 
For some, it is teo far west; for some, not far enough; for 
some, it is too long, and ought to terminate at Memphis— 
looking towards Texas; for others, itis too short, and ought 
to go to Boston, by the way of Lake Champlain. One thing 
is certain—it is too long and unmanageable to be laid upon 
the bed of Procrustes, and shortened and stretched to 
meet the views or gratify the wishes of every cne. If mee 
local feelingsare to influence usinall the proceedings of this 
House, what can ever be done for the good of the Union? 
So far as relates to me, I merely ask myself whether the 
scheme that is proposed is calculated in its nature to con- 
fer benefits on the whole country, without reference to 
any particular section of country. 

Is it not familiar to us all, that, although the western 
portion of this Union is entitled eonfessedly to an armory 
somewhere upon its waters, yet, owing to local disputes, 
and sectional differences of interests, the site has been a 
bane of contention for many years? From the time I took 
my seat as a member of this House, to the present period, 
there has been among gentlemen from the West a sharp 
and animated debate on this subject. Some have thought 
that Pittsburg was the most eligible situation, some West 
Tennessee, some North Carolina; and others, among whom 
I can name the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Joansox] 
and his predecessors, that the district of country which he 
represents is the place which should be selected for that 
purpose; ‘and, from alt I can learn upon the subject, I 
think, with him and them, that it is——but so far as relates 
to my present argument, not but that the necessity for an 
armory somewhere upon the western waters existed, yet, 
owing to the divisions and differences which have existed, 
none has been established, and none will be, so long as 
they stall continue. If they cannot among themselves 
agree, they have no right, and cannot with propriety ar- 
raign the Government for withholding thé appropriation 
of money necessary to commence an establishment of this 
description. The remarks which I have made relative to 


der discussion, and never able to write one out after i hac} the western armory, will apply with equal force in refer- 


finished my remarks. 


than I could employ myself. 

‘Fhe gentleman who has just taken his seat will excuse 
me if ¥ do not follow his example. I appear before the 
committee under circumstances somewhat different from 
those-of many others. It has been said that New England, 
New York, and several other States, have no direct inte- 
rest in this road, antl that, therefore, there is no reason why 
they should contribute their support to the bill, or their 
money to carry it into effect. The opposition has been 
urged, not merely on grounds of principle, but appeals 
have been made to the worst feelings of our nature—to 
the selfish feelings of individual interest—as if nothing 
ought to be done by any gentleman on this floor, unless 
“it. contributes immediately and directly to the interest of 
„his individual district, or the State from which he comes. 
Jam influenced by no-such feelings, and am. prepared to 
say, what gentlemen have told me was true, that Rhode 
Island has no interest in this road. . What then? Jf the 


nation has an interest, is it right.to withhold my vote, | gable. 


and refuse this measure my support? Others can speak 
for themselves, ‘but it is sufficient for me if this road will 
contribute to the benefit.of the country at large; that con- 
viction is sufficient to-command my vote, and, in -obeying 
‘it,E-have no.doubt Fshall be sustained by those ian: proud 
to represent... IT. know. that designs of this kind present 
‘very different subjects for legislation. We have all seen 


this dilBeulty. Some gentlemen, with all their constitu- 


à In either casc, I could employ the}ence te the establishment of a military academy in the 
gentleman now in my eye, (Mr. Stansbury, ) much better] western seetion of our country. 


More than twelve years 
ago a bill passed the Committee of the Whole House, esta- 
blishing a military academy in the western section of our 
country; but it was defeated, because gentlemen from the 
West would not agree upon the place where it should be 
located. Both the House and the country asscnted to the 
design. But such was the struggle of lccal interests, that 
members here could never agree. In reference to this 
bill, and the proposed route of this road, it is sufficient for 
my purpose and my vote, that it comes to us under favor- 
able auspices, and recommended by those who have no in- 
terest in this or that route, whieh does not belong to them 
as members of this confederacy. The chairman of the 
committee who at a former session reported a bill in the 
words of this, or similar to it, isa gentleman [Mr. MERCER] 
who, we all know, has given as much attention, and devoted 
as much time to subjects of this kind, 2s any member of this 
House; and no one will deny that on this and similar sub- 
jects his zeal has been untiring, and his exertions indefati- 
The venerable gentleman who at this session re- 
ported the bill in favor of this road, [Mr. Hemra] 
comes from a State that is identified with internal improve- 
ments; and at home, in reference to objects of this de- 
scription, he is first among his peers. What motive, I 
have a right to ask, has either of those gentlemen to pre- 
fer one route to the other, independent of the general 
good? None, [ think Tam warranted in saying. Sir, du- 
ring the pendency of the bill, and this discussion which 
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has. taken 
chairman of the Committee on ‘Internal -Improvements, 
and verily believe, if ever a man was actuated by pure and 
disinterested ‘motives, having the welfare-of the-Union in 
view, and that alone, in reference to~ any measure, the 
venerable head of our..committee has been so influenced; 
guidedy and directed. In addition to the recommendations 
of this route from the.several committees referred to, it is 
recommended by the officers of the engineer corps, who, 
it will not be pretended, could~haye. had: any. personalin- 
terest in the recommendation. : “An examination of ‘their 


piace, I have . watched the movements of the 


of the Secretaryof the Navy, and the Board-of Na’ 
Commissioners, ‘have:-been’ directed to the waters’ of Nat? 
ragansett Bay, in-Rhodé Island, as a place-for one of thé 


report will acquaint us with the reasons and grounds /of| grand naval establishments: of the country. And why? 


their preference. Among other reasons by which ‘all 
should be influenced, we are told that, if -hereafter it 
should be thought advisable to Macadamize the-road, the 


expense of Macadamizing the western route would not-be. 


so great as either of the other routes, by twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. So far, ‘then, as expense is concerned, 
and judging from the information which comes before me, 
together with the recommendation of the present:and for- 
mer committee, I am led to conclude’ that the western is 
the preferable route for‘us to adopt. Let it be remem- 
bered, that, in settling this question, we ate not to be go- 
verned exclusively by a state of things which may now 
exist, but should look forward to the future; and although 
the population on a particular route may-be sparse at pre- 
sent, we must look to the resources of the country as they 
will exist when fully developed by the facilities which such 
an avenue and communication as this road will- open’ to 
them, We are not to legislate in this matter for to-day, 
but for years and centuries to come. For myself, I am, 
perhaps, less encumbered in giving a vote, than some gen- 
tlemen may be. I have no constitutional scruples to im- 
pede me, nor have I any difference from a former course 
to embarrass me. I shall vote now as I have voted hereto- 
fore, for my course has, on questions of ‘this description, 
been uniform—the same yesterday, to-day, and, with my 
present convictions, will be forever. As to local feelings, 
thank God there are none to divert me. I have none to 
lead. me to prefer the upper to the lower route; my great 
desire has been to ascertain which would be best for the 


country at large; and, if I have been so fortunate as to 
make this discovery, I am satisfied. : 

Í might, in that spirit of selfish feeling which has been 
manifested by many gentlemen who. have addressed the 
committee in relation to this road, inquire, what has been 
done by this Government for Rhode Island? The answer 
must be, nothing to its internal condition by appropriations 
for roads and canals; not a dollar to give us new roads, or 
to improve the condition of our old ones. Iam happy in 
saying we want no money from the public chest for that 
purpose; our common roads are better than the best turn- 
pikes in this part of the country, and our best better than 
all the money in the treasury, or all the surplus fund, 
when the national debt is paid, can make some roads here. 
In relation to the general distribution, it may be said we 
have had our share on other subjects, and, if it has been 
a small one, it has been in proportion to the comparative 
size of our State. What has it been? Iwas so fortunate 
once, and not without a struggle, (and, iv effecting what I 
had in view, I received more aid from the other branch of 

` the legislature than this, ) as to procure for the improvement 
of one of the harbors in Rhode Island an appropriation 
of four thousand dollars; this sum, I contend, was not for 
our exclusive benefit, any more than the several dight 
houses on ‘oar points and promontories; it was for the 
benefit of the navigation and commerce of the whole coun- 
try. Butit may be retorted, that very important fortifica- 
tions have been projected, and actually commenced, in 
Rhode Island. It is true these works are within our State; 
but I do not consider Rhode Island under any special ob- 
ligation to the Government, because the erection-of these 
fortifications was not from any special regard tous. 
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Because that State’had any claim for large appropriatióñis 
for her benefit? Not at all; but; owing to our location; it 
has been found that our whters, our noble and. capacious . 
harbors, presented a better place fora naval depot thait 
was elsewhere to be found: Xam still, therefore, ware 
ranted in saying, that, in regard to any improvement of the 
resources of the country, nothing, or next to hothings has 
been done or projected for the State from which I come: 
Yet I am not, because the Government has been less liberal 
in its grants than manyin the State that I represent could 
wish, or perhaps all desire; tobe influenced by -sectional 
considerations or sectional designs. Is this any reason why 
I should withhold my support from any object which is 
national in its character? “I trust not. A gentleman from 
New York [Mr.. Moxz11] said; a. few days -ago;: that-hia 
State had knocked at your door in vain; and, because thé 
gentleman’s State received nothing, he is now opposed to 
this bill. He should recollect, more especially as heseems 
to have some constitutional scruples, that the legislature-of 
his State had none, for the appointment of agents:to sdlicit 
the aid of Government in constructing their grèat canal 
was a recognition of the constitutional power to. aid works 


of this kind, Other reasons might have induced the refa ~ ' 


sal, beside opposition to the principle of internal improve- 
ments; the party then in power might have been opposed 
to appropriations for internal improvements; but since a 
change has taken place in this respect, is their conduct.on 
that occasion a good reason for voting against this bill now? 
Surely not. The Government of the United States, at the 
time that application was made, might not have been ina 
situation, from inability, to grant the-aid solicited. ` But it 
is not too late for New York to obtain the aid of this Go. 
vernment for enlarging her system of internal improves 
ments, and extending them still farther thai at present. 
She has, from all that appears, a disposition to do this; two 
bills have been reported at this session, to authorize'sub= 
scriptions to the stock of two of her canals; inceptive mea- . 
sures have been taken to the improvement: of the naviga- 
tion of the Hudson; an appropriation has been made to 
defray the expense of a survey of a canal to be cut through 
a neck of land near Hurl Gate; we have been notified that 
something will bë hereafter required to improve the navi-+ 
gation of Black river. : Has New Yorkin fact received no 
aid? Nothing to aid her in constructing a national road; 
although a-militay road has been commenced at Platts- 
burg, and partly finished, the whole expense of which 
has been borne by the United States; another has been: 
projected from Albany to Sackett’s Harbor. Has.she re- ` 
ceived no money for internal improvements? What has 
become of the appropriations for Oswego, for Black Rock, 
for Buffalo, and other places bordering upon the lakes? Yet: 
we are told, because New York once applied and was: re- 
fused, either because the party which then constituted: a 
majority in- the louse was opposed to internal improve- 
ments, or the treasury then too much embarrassed. to af 
ford the grant, now the members from that State are 
bound to refuse to contribute their aid to a design con- 
nected with the common good of our common.country.: 
[Here Mr. STORRS, of New York, interrupted Mr: Pa 
andasked what benefit this road would be to the people he 
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~, know {said Mr. P.] thisis the argument of the opposi- 
tion to-this bill—an argument which, if it obtains, will de- 
stroy not only this, but every bill that may be hereafter re- 
ported, to improve the internal condition of the country. 
3: hoped for better things from that gentleman, when 
he told us he was in favor of appropriations for internal im- 
provements, and, had heretofore voted for them: Nota 
cent of the amount appropriated will reach my district. 
This: has been:rung through all the changes, not only by 
those who are opposed tọ the system altogether, and will 
be opposed,. as we are told by them, as long as they have 
tongues :to utter their sentiments, or judgments to direct 
their conduct, but it seems now to be adopted by the gentle- 
man. from New. York. Nota cent of the appropriations goes 
to Oneida county, New York. He would vote for the Dela- 
ware breakwater, because that work was national, and tbe 
State of Néw York was interested in it, although not a 
cent ofthe appropriation ever reached his district. If I 
correctly. understood the gentleman, when he addressed 
the committee a few. days ago, he labored to persuade us 
to- withhold our support from this bill,.because the ap- 
propriation required might interfere with other works; 
works perhaps in which New York might have a more di- 
rect interest. 
-” In what. do arguments of this description originate, ex- 
cept that selfish sectional feeling, the fallacy and unsound- 
“ness of which I have endeavored to combat, and shall fur- 
ther expose before I conclude. I should suppose the gen- 
tleman is more proud of his State, in consequence of the 
construction of the Erie canal. Js he unwilling to look 
back to that period of time when this great work was pro- 
posed, and examine the objections which existed to it? 
How did they differ from the objections urged against this 
bill? Every county in the State through which it was not 
to pass, was opposed to it, and opposed for reasons similar 
to those which are given against this bill. Long Island, 
Delawarecounty, the counties uponthe Hudson, the coun- 
ties east of Albany, were all opposed to the work, not only 
because it would. confer no benefits on them, but would 


make such a demand? I know, indeed, there was some 
correspondence between the comptroller and the canal 
commissioners; but both the late President and the Secre- 
tary of the. Treasury of the United States disavowed all 
intention to enforce such a demand; yet we have had ths 
old, worn out story brought forward on the present oc- 
casion, to influence the New York delegation. It may be 
very good policy—thisty-four votes, this New York regi: 
ment, as the delegation from that State were once called 
by the predecessor of my friend, now near me, (Mr. lew, 
of Pennsylvania,]are not to be marched out of sight when 
an important point is to be gained. The gentleman hag 
supposed the case of a collision between the State au. 
thorities and those of the United States, -which must be 
settled by the Supreme Court, while that tribunal, he has 
graciously told us, would instantly settle in favor of the 
Government of the United States. Why, sir, this thrust 
at that court? Can no question be discussed without im- 
plicating thatinstitution? That court, it seems, can never 
show the least regard to a claim, however just, of a State 
against the General Government. Now, sir, Iask, has there 
been any thing in the decisions of that court heretofore, to 
authorize this stab at its reputation? I repel the charge, 
I was going to add, with indignation. I will say, however, 
the remark is gratuitous and unfounded. The gentleman 
knows as well as I do, that the members of that court, 
whether collectively or individually, have too much self- 
respect to make any decision that will justify this insinna- 
tion. But to return to the road provided for in the bill. 
Is it not such as the present circumstances of the country 
will fully warrant? Is it not calculated to improve thecon- 
dition of the country? Fo strengthen the bonds of union, 
and brighten the chain of mutualintercourse? Will it not 
confer a benefit on the people at Jarge? Surely the nation 
isin as good a situation for undertakings of this kind now, 
as it ever has been heretofore. What, then, is the cause 
of this hue and cry? Is not our national debt nearly paid? 
And, when paid, are'not apprehensions expressed that the 
surplus revenue will be divided among the several States? 


make their situation absolutely worse, lessen the price of|In that event what is to become of internal improvements, 


the products.of their soil, as it opened a quick and cheap 
conveyance from the interior and extreme parts of the 
State to the great market and place of deposit in the city 
of New York. Yet, sir, those objections to that work did 
not prevail, and I trust the similar ones to this bill will not. 
Another gentleman from the State of New York, [Mr. 
Anext] visits this road, not as angel, or minister of grace, 
to. give to it his aid, but to condemn this and all similar 
works; at a proper time he is to alter the title of the bill, 
and call this a road:leading from Buffalo, via Washington, 


to despotism. He does not wish any part of the State of] Virginia, perchance, 


“New: York. contaminated’ by it, although he is perfectly 
willing Pennsylvania should be. That gentleman, sir, may 
‘epeak-the sentiments of the people ofthe district from 
which he comes, as that district, as I have understood, has 
been generally opposed to works of internalimprovements 
«was opposed.to the Erie canal; but I am not willing to 
admit that he is the organ of the State of New York. Let 
this road be made, and his State will be as pure and un- 
contaminated as she now-is, as pure as Pennsylvania, and 
“that will be saying sufficient of that State. One would 
suppose that this gentleman belonged as much ‘to Virginia 
as New York, and wasa- disciple of the new school of Vir- 
ginia politics, - A. gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Arcuer] 
seems willing to give up the glory of this opposition on 
behalf of Virginia, and transfer it to New York, witha view, 
ås. one would suppose, to work.on the feelings and. enlist 
the prejudices of the delegation of that State. Another 
gentleman from the State of New York, [Mr. Mong] 
whose remarks I have already referred to, has called the 
attention of the committee to an attempt madea few years 
ago, as hë says, to exact a transit duty. from thé boats on 
the New York canal, But Task, did this Government ever 


or works of anational character? Gentlemen tell us that 
the States must be left to accomplish these works them- 
selves; that is, when they can agree among themselves that 
a certain work is expedient and proper. _ And who does 
not see that the will of a single State is sufficient to defeat 
every undertaking of the kind? As an illustration of this 
truth, gentlemen have only to look at this very road. It 
passes through seven of the States. Pennsylvaniais in favor 
of it; so is Tennessee, and so are the States farther south; 
but all their contributionsare to be rendered void, because 
is unwilling to engage in the under- 
taking, and because New York will not pay for about one 
hundred miles of the road that may pass through ber ter- 
ritory. So it will happen with respect to every national 
design. The tenacity, not to say the obstinacy, of one or two 
States will defeatthe whole. The case, therefore, resolves 
itself into this question: shall the system of internal im- 
provements continue, or shall it not? Ifyea, they must be 
done by the nation in its collective capacity——the States 
will never combine in any such scheme. In still further 
prosecution of that appeal to sectional views which has 
characterized this debate, it has been said by gentlemen 
from Tennessee, upper Virginia, and a portion of Pennsyl- 
vania, that not one cent has yet been granted from the 
treasury for their benefit. This argument is surely nota 
good one, and would not be entitled to such consideration if 
it stood alone; but it is a useful one, as it comesxhome to 
their feelmgs. Did those gentlemen withhold their aid to 
works of internal improvement, because they were in 
other States? No, we are told they did nat. Has upper 
Pennsylvania ever. acted on this principle? Is there one 
gentleman from that, or any other part of that State, who 
can withhold bis vote from this bill? Did they withhold 
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their votes (the gentlemen from the interior of that State} 
from the Delaware breakwater? So far from it, that an 
honorable gentleman through whose district this road will 

ass, (Mr. Ramser] as he now tells me, offered the reso- 
ution which first directed the attention of the House to a 
consideration of that work; then, as the Delaware and 
Chesapeake canal, when the question of subscription of 
stock to that canal was under consitlération, where is the 
evidence of the hostile feelings from the sectional interests 
of western Pennsylvania, Tennessee, orKentucky? The 
gentlemen of those States, superior to the interests ofi 
mere sectional interest, did not withhold their votes from 
the subscription of stock. How many days ago is it since 
a bill for light-houses, harbor improvements, and. surveys, 
passed this House, making an appropriation of more than 
halfa million of ‘dollers? In the common language of the 
day—not intending to adopt it as correct—for whose bene- 
fit?’ Of Kentucky? No, sir. Of western Virginia? No. 
Of western Pennsylvania? No; not a'cent for either off 
those sections of the country. Louisiana, indeed, re- 
ceived sume partial benefit, but a greater proportion of the 
money went to New York and the eastern States. When 
that bill was under consideration, it was not. opposed by 
the arguments now used in opposition to this, by gentle- 
men from the West, or any other quarter. “And we are 
called upon to refuse this road, because the money does not 
go to those districts! One gentleman said the design was 
not national, and that it would interfere with harbor im- 
provements, and other works which he called national; 
but now the harbor bill has passed, and that gentleman 
represents an interest where there are nonavy yards, no 
harbor improvements; has he, I must again ask him, no 
pride in the reputation of his State? And is not his sup- 
port due from that State? O, no. Not a cent hasbeen given 
to his constituents, not a dollar has been appropriated for 
fortifications in his district. This argument gives up the 
Union entirely, and we may as well say so now as at any 
other time. I again say that when our surplus revenue 


shall have been divided among the States, no object truly na-| 


tional can be accomplished. Instead of being less, there will 
be ten times more local feelings than now: the language 
of one State will be, I am in the interior of the country; the 
Atlantic States must take care of the seaboard; and they, 
in reply, will say, let the West and the States upon our 
northern frontiers protect themselves, develop their own 
resources, and improve their condition. 
any thing national is to be done, the General Government 
is the power that must do it. It must be done by the 
United States, or not at all. Ihave once adverted to the 
operation of local feelings, even among gentlemen com- 
ing from the West--the same section of country. Nota 
session commences that is not opened with a dance about 
the western armory. One gentleman moves Pittsburg, 
one Beaver river, and another, the Hotse Shoe bend; and 
what isthe result? We get rid of the appropriation alto- 
gether, with no disposition to withhold it, because they 
cannot agree where itis to be applied. I view this sub- 
ject of internal improvements as necessarily connected 
with another important policy of the country—I mean the 
protection of national industry. They. must go hand in 
and, mutually aiding and reciprocating their benefits. 
What are some of the objects to be effected by them? 
Cheaper transportation and cheaper productions. Is it not 
manifest that the cheaper the raw material can be trans- 
ported, the cheaper the goods can be sold? The cheap- 
er they can be brought to market, the lower will be the 
market price? 

I have been served this session with a copy (and I pre- 
sume the other members have) of a communication made 
by an English writer, whose object is to show that the 
French manufactures cannot long sustain themselves, as 
England can manufacture cheaper, and consequently un- 
derscll them. The main argument used is, that in England, 


I do insist that ifj 


owing to the greater facilities of communication, and träns- 


portation ofboth the raw material and manufactured goods. 


the névtessary result of the roads, railways; and canals of. 


that country, they can be furnished at a lower price. -The 
manufactures of one ‘nation will always put down. those of 
another, where the material is cheaper, and’ there’ is. a 
greater facility of transportation. If it is true in England, 
itis true here; and though there may be-metiibers of this: 
House in favor of internal improvements, and of this road,, 


and yet not in favor of the. tariff, the argument I havelast:- 


advanced will have weight with all those who are in fivär =- 
of the tariff." What are the main objections urged against’ 
the bill? -It is truly amusing to observe the various spéet-"~ 


lations which have been‘ conjured up as arguments against 
its passage. ` For the purpose of addressing’ one peculiar 
feeling of the House, it has been said that the Executive 
is wholly hostilé to the design. “To gain another ‘portion 
of it, we have been told that he was warmly in-its favor, 
and anxious for its success. . One gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Porx] has read to us, in terrorem, along extract 
from his message, in which he is particular to show. his 
friendly feelings to works of internal improvements. Both 
of the statements made in relation to him cannot be true; 
but, for my own part, I am not to be influenced by one or 
the other. From all that I have seen and heard, I am led 
to believe that the Chief Magistrate will not, by any act 
of his, impede the progress of thisdesign. I think he 


cannot but feel some regard for the opinion of the legis. - 


lature of his adopted State, which has been expressed.in 
favor of the undertaking. I should think it natural that 
he should feel some regard for the glories of his own ad- 
ministration. Peace has its glories, as well as’ war; and 
what, I ask, can add so bright a halo to the splendor of 
his reign, as the completion of this road, of the Chesapéske 
and Ohio canal, and the other works of internal improve- 
ments which have been projected? The laurels gathered 
at New Orleans, plenteous as was the harvest, are <‘ trifles 
light as air,” in comparison with the glory of having these 

eat works of national improvement begun or perfected 
during his Presidency. On retiring from office, he might 
then say, in the language of one of the Latin poets, with- 
out incurring the imputation of egotism, which has-been 
ascribed to that poet: : 


& Exegi monumentum ere perennius.” 


What are the monuments of Egypt, or the pyramids 
erected to perpetuate the folly or idolatry of an age, com- 


é 


pared with these works, one of which cost more than all 


the money which this nation has disbursed, or will soon be 
required to disburse, on account of works of internal im- 
provement.* 

If any one consideration more than another would make 
a seat in this House desirable, to me it appears it would be 
that which would hereafter authorize us to say that we 
have, as the representatives ef the nation, contributed our 
share to the commencement and the completion of these 
works. Of all such it may with . propriety be hereafter 


‘said, in the language of another of the Latin poets, whose 


sentiments I will endeavor to render in English-~** Hap- 
py, thrice happy, did you but know, did you but realize, 
what happiness was yours.” The measure of our glory 
would be full, and we need not aspire to any thing more 
to render our names illustrious, or cause them to be held 


in grateful remembrance, Away, then, with these stories . 


* Pyramid of Cheops.—Of the pyramids of E ypt, the largest, that 
of Cheops, is a square of seven hundred and ‘arty-six feet, and its 
height tour hundred and sixty-one, being twenty-fuur feet higher than 
St. Peter's at Rome, and one hundred: and seventeen feet higher than 
St. Paul’s. ‘The quantity ofstone which it contains is caiculated at 
six millions of wns, which is three times that employed ‘in the break- 
water at Plymouth, and has been calculated by a French éngineer te 
be sufficient to build.a wall round the whole of Franee, ten feet high 


and one fost broad, Its area at tne base is, as Rear as may bo, that of 
Lincely’s Inn fields, : z : = PORLAS 
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l 1 water of 
‘ hair-spun.theories.. The 
he side. of the. mountain; 
» the South, $ conquer- 
_ mg andto conque: 1 roice raised in South Carolina 
Das -revel / ong the highlands of. Virginia, and the 
ery. of North-Carolina now. is; ‘what shall we do. to, be 
ed.” In referencé-to: the. western feelings and west- 
3 myopinion of their equity, that even 
A entious.scruples with regard to them, I 
d atle endeavor to divest myself of them. My 
zord for it,.if you withhold from the West what she now 
asks as a favor, you. will hear, ere long, the same require- 
ment in the form of ademand.. -Do gentlemen forget at 
what ratio the number and influence-of the nine States in 
ley. of. the Mississippi are increasing? Why, if I 
had. any hostile feelings towards the. West—and to all 
feelings de Island and New. England. are stran- 
would endeavor to: make my peace quickly, while 
inthe way with her, What Bishop of Cloyne said 
North America, compared with England, may with 
_ equal truth be now said of the South or the East, viewed 
An-reference to, their, relative future consequence, when 
compared with the West:— : 
Rinks. “Westward the star of Empire takes. its way. 
me * * * * + 


‘itis making its trium 


SAN “Time's noblest offspring is his last.” 
may withhold favors from them now, or deny to 
m what;is justly their due, but, rely upon it, we shall 
eafter feel their power and the weight of their influence. 
eady:the West has. given us one President, and unless 
‘Lam greatly mistaken, she will not be satisfied with giving 
üs one, but we shall have another, and another, and 
another. _ Is it then good policy for us to throw obstacles 
he way, of, their-improvements?. To the West, J say, 
. we must look, for our next President. It is not my pro- 
` wince-to. designate. or name the man; he who is now at the 
head. of the nation may be the man; the late distinguished 
Secretary of State may be the man; the late distinguished 
Postmaster General may be called upon to exchange the 
judicial robe for the Presidential chair; in addition to these 
illustrious men, I might point to a late distinguished Sena- 
tor, now a member of this House, ‘a gentleman decked 
With laurels and covered with wounds received in fighting 
‘the battles of his- country.. -To me it is morally certain 
* ‘that. South. Carolina and New York might as well hang 
¿their harps upon.the willow, for atleast the next four 
years; -General Duff Green and Lieutenant James Watson 
Webb, if they please, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
During this debate I have:listened .with great attention, 
sand pleasure, too, to two venerable gentlemen, one from 
Tennessee, [Mr. STANDIFER] and the other from Penn- 
esylvania; [Mrs Ramser] their powerful appeals, addressed 
¿to their respective colleagues, ought not to. be disregarded; 
they: have-told the. House that whatever we may do on this 
“foor, .the -people -will..ere long declare. for themselves 
-what is their willon this subject. ..The language-of the 
egentleman from- Tennessee was the language. of plain, 
sound, practical common sense. He. told us this bill was 
“to result,in.the benefit.of those -on whom still rested. the 


D 


Fe 


(Me AnBouR] that the money. asked for.this 
ould be: better -used. -- He said that the duties on 
> pad by Virginia alone, ‘amount in the course of'a 


single year to one. hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 


. and that if, instead of wasting money on this road, we 


would consent to take off these duties, Virginia would be 
richer by that amount, and that one hundred and thi 
thousand dollars may then be applied by that State to the 
construction of roads and canals. He affirmed that seven 
millions may be dispensed with from the revenue, and that 
sum can be equally well distributed. Now, I am in fayor 
of repealing the duty on coffee én toto; and as Virginia will 
then have one hundred and thirty thousand dollars tobe ap. 
plied tointernal improvements, taking the gentleman at his 
word, I think we may.call upon that State to appropriate 
money to that amount. But if she shall be disposed to an- 
swer the call, how can she collect the money? If she 
does it at all, she must do it by direct taxation, the most 
odious and burdensome of all modes in which contributions 
of the people can possibly be rendered. How will the 
collector be met? When he asks for this new duty, he is, 
I suppose, to tell the people—you ought not to complain, 
your burdens have been lightened by a repeal of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars of the revenue; and how 
would he be answered? Mr. Collector, that is nothing to 
me; that is no relief to me; I have houses and lands, I use 
no coffee; at any rate, I am not compelled to use it; I will 
not pay yourtax. Such must be the natural effect; an 
effect in which doubtless the gentleman will rejoice, be- 
cause its tendency is to foster and strengthen a prejudice 
against internal improvements. And this brings me back 
to the question whether we are to have any internal im. 
provements at all. Gentlemen cannot say that they ex- 
pect by direct taxation to collect a sum such as shall avail 
for the accomplishment of any work of national import- 
ance. And how shall we know when either to begin or 
end, in making our exactions for revenuc? We must re- 
tain enough to meet contingencies, and defray the ex- 
penses of Government. And suppose you have in thena- 
tional treasury only one million, an amount that none will 
say is too large, will there not be just as great a scramble, 
and just as many squabbles for that single million, as there 
is now for ten times as greata sum. We shall haveallthe 
difficulties that we have now, while at the same time we 
have little or nothing to appropriate for the great objects 
of national policy. And here let me drop one word as to 
an argument which is very common in this House, but 
which addresses itself to the worst feelings of human na- 
ture—the argument is, that other sections needed the bene- 
fit as much as that which happens to be presented to the 
House. Admitit. Must we, therefore, refuse all? Be 
cause we cannot do every thing at once, must we, there- 
fore, do nothing? Because we cannot benefit all the dis- 
tricts in the United States pari passu, is this any argument 
why we should not begin to benefit any? This argument 
would have prevented all that we have ever done. In the 
plan submitted to Congress for the fortifications of our sea- 
board, designed for the Union, were all reported as works 
to be commenced at once? No; they were reported in 
classes, and numbered from one to five. Some would re- 
quire more time to finish them than others. Might not 
this argument have been used in that case? Might not gen- 
tlemen have contended then, as now, that all these objects 
were needed? that one part of the country had as good a 
right to be defended as another; and, as we could not go.on 
with all, we ought not to begin either? It comes to the 
same thing, because we cannot do eyery thing we must do 
nothing. Let me now advert more particularly to the 
constitutional argument. - 

It is said this road is not needed, either as a military, 4 
commercial, or a.mail road—that the interest of the money 
will cost us one hundred and thirty thousand dollarsa year, 


jand that sam will consequently be. the expense of trans- 


porting the mail from Buffalo to New Orleans. This argu- 
ment goes manifestly on the ground that the present state 
of things isto exist foreycr, and because there is no com- 
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merce now immediately on the route. contemplated by this | House, might he not, onthe- other hand, have presented 
road, that there will continue to be none after the road is|to its view another picture, showing how, by her. works 
made., So, because there is no war at present, therefore | of internal improvements, and -her vast system of domestic 
the military power of the. Government does not authorize |industry, England has beer able to sustain:the pressure of 
ugat this time- to engage in. the undertaking.. „Gentlemen {such a debt, and to remain strong and presperaus,.and to 
might just. as well say thata man cannot be a-soldier-unless | march with a bold and firm step, though pressed by such a 
heis constantly fighting. The nation is not now at war, burden?, The Government could. not have borrowed ur- 
“and ofcourse it-has not any munitions of. war to carry; but jless her citizens were. able’ and willing to lend. =$ je 
‘ does that proye:it never will: have? Another. gentleman |gentleman’s argument goes only to prove that internal in- 
from. Virginia, [Mr..Coxz] tells us that roads are only |dustry enabled the people of that little island to lend their 
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_ Speaker, because there are other members of this tt el pera oa this road;.and the road will be useless... Is the 
wi uld dise gentleman sure that there never will be more than ‘two 
he dogs, This is the amount of the gentleman’s argument: |armories in the United States? Is he quite sure that-this 


yal appropriation for s 
di thing’ that that hue and ‘ery ` i 
ere political effect? Is it too much to. supp: at 


- partisans used. that argument; who did ‘not themselves be- 
Aieve there was much truth or weight in it?- And, admit 
thatthe power of making surveys was ever so much abused 
“by: a latë administration, because a good thing has been 
used for a bad purpose, does it cease to be good, if pro- 
-perly used? ie it eae ea i 
-I come now to notice the speech of a gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Ancitn] who seeméd so particularly mag- 
“nanitiious toward the State of New York. I was happy to 
‘heat him—the strain was šo new, that it made a strong 
impression upon ine—the' gentleman. seems to have. made 
“the discovery that there can be something that is correct 
“without the bounds of the State of Virginia! But, before 
the gentleman praises New York too highly, let him wait 
‘and see how she will vote on this question. If New York 
is to vote.down this bill because her petition for aid was 
‘once réjected, what is she to expect in future? Will the 
‘time never come when New York will apply for a share 
of that very aid she is now asked to refuse? And what will 
‘tien be said to her by the power of the West on this floor? 
‘Sir, T hope New York will’ be rnagnanimous—too magna- 
. ħimous to cherish the femembrance of a disappointment, 
“and the feelings of resentment it excited. The gentleman 
. ‘oaght to have recollected that the policy of New York in 
making the application was directly.in contradiction of all 
his theories as a politician. When Clinton asked this body 
to grant aid to the State of New York, did he come here 
ignorant of the constitution? and, if not, did he hold the 
same views of it as that gentleman and his coadjutors? No: 
“he acknowledged this Government had the power and the 
right to grant the aid he solicited. The gentleman has 
‘used soft words—I will not use the vulgar phrase, and say 
he ‘has been pouring soft soap down the backs of the New 
“York delegation; but he can never reconcile her conduct 
_ with his principles. The gentleman told us that if the 
‘General Government did not engage in these works, they 
would be. done by the States; but, according to his argu- 
_ ment, if this Government dees not, the States will not. 
“We have heard new doctrines broached here. The gen- 
tleman seems to have taken lessons in the school of a cer- 
_ tain. judge in Israel, and to have adopted that maxim of 
exalted morality, ‘all is fair in politics.” The gentleman 
is hot for forming a coalition—he will coalesce with any 
body; but it is for the most unprincipled purpose, if that 
combination is to be directed against the policy of the tariff, 
‘and of the internal improvements of the country. I speak 
for myself alone—in relation to my own morality; I can, 
‘of course, speak only for myself; but I have not much con- 
` -fidence in the morality of those who are ready to join with 
‘any body in opposing cne of the most healthful attributes 
‘of this Government. If Ido not forget, that same gentle- 
-man told us that if Virginia should ever alter her law re- 
‘ specting elections, he would pack up and remore into the 
very heart and centre of Africa. But Virginia has changed 
her law of elections, and the gentleman has not removed 
to Africa. If our eyes and ears do not deceive us, he is 
‘still here—and I apprehend he will not go there. I great- 
ly fearit. If he does, however, he will not, of course, 
stop at Liberia, because the people there arein favor of 
internal improvements. They are all for building houses 
and.making roads, and engaging in every design that can 
improve their colony. And, what is worse for the gentle- 
‘man, he cannot remain at home. -This policy has got down 
~ the, country, till it is reaching tide water. The next thing 
‘We hear will be, that it has drivén the gentleman down to 
Tow water mark. When it comes-to that, the gentleman 
~ must embark for Africa, ot somewhere else. Would it 
‘Tot. be:better. for him’ to. try to content himself at home, 
< ‘bad as things are, and to-say, in the midst of all the noise 
“ofcanal diggers and road makers— > De 


_; Virginia! with all thy faults, T love thee stil! 


[Heve the debate closed for this day.}- 
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THE ARMY. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
reported from the Military Committee, requiring’ the Se. 
cretary of War to report a new organization of the army, 
so as to reduce the number of officers; the question pend. 
ing being on the motion of Mr. TAYLOR to commit the 
resolution to a Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILDE said, that, when he was intercepted by the 
expiration of the hour devoted to resolutions, the other 
day, he had but a few more words to say. He had said, 
on that occasion, that the passage of this resolution would 
be an indication, on the part of that House, that they were 
prepared to vote for a reduction of the army. — One gen- 
tleman had remarked that this was a proposition merely 
to institute an inquiry. Jn this light he could not view it. 
The Secretary is required to submit a plan for the reduc- 
tion of the number of officers; and should he report that 
no reduction could be made without detriment to the pub- 
lic service, would it not be said that this was not an answer 
to the call made upon him by the House? The resolution 
either contemplates asking the Secretary whether any 
reduction can be made in the officers of the army, without 
injury to the public service, and, if any, what? or it directs 
him to propose a plan for this reduction at all events. In 
either of these cases, he would deem it proper to commit 
the resolution to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, that it might there be discussed, the principles 
settled which it involves, and then the result of their dei 
berations might be submitted to the Secretary of War for 
his action; or they might submit to the department only 
the inquiry in relation to the expediency of the measure, 
and not cali upon it for a distinct plan for re-organizing 
the army, without a proper investigation. It appeared to 
him that the proposition, as it now stood, was one asking 
them to express an opinion without deliberation. Mr. W. 
said he should offer an amendment to the resolution, if the 
motion for its commitment did not prevail. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, the question before the House 
was on the commitment of the resolution to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. The proposition 
in the resolution did not contemplate a reduction in the 
rank and file of the army, but only in its official corps. If 
such reduction were proper, he did not know why it could 
not as well be discussed in the House, as in a Committee 
of the Whole. For his own part, he was anxious that some 
plan should be submitted at the next session of Congress, 
by which the number of officers in the army could be 
made to bear some proportion to the men. This undue 
proportion of officers, he believed, in his conscience, to be 
useless. There is not a Government on earth [said Mr. 
W.] whose army is thus organized. A gentleman near me 
makes the exception of that of Bolivar; but, not being 
acquainted with the fact, I, of course, cannot join in the 
exception. 

According to the reports laid before the House, the army 
never. consists of more than five thousand five hundred men; 
and what proportion of them are officers? According to 
the estimate of the members of the Military Committee, 
there is a commissioned officer to every seven men, or 
seven and a-half. There are near seven hundred officers 
to command five thousand men! There are twelve regi- 
ments in the service, each regiment consisting of twelve 
companies, and each company of from forty-five to fifty 
men. Companies [he said] were in fact divided, as, during 
the war, the number of men to a company was fixed at 
from eighty to a hundred. Unless some re-organization of 
the army took place, the present officers would all be 
brigadiers.- The captains would be majors, and the hieute- 
nants captains by brevet. He asked if gentlemen had ex- 
amined into the expenses of our.army. He meant the 


farmy proper. ` He would ask if it was known what pro- 
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portion this expenditure bore-to those required when the 
army consisted of ten thousand men.: The difference is 
very small--three or four thousand dollars.. For the last 
two years, the pay and subsistence had averaged two mil- 
lion, three hundred thousand dollars. _ But this was‘not 
all; the Military Academy at West Point had become a part 
of the army. It had admitted two hundred: and sixty 
cadets. - It was true, they did not all remain to hang as a 
burden upon the army, , After receiving their education, 
those who could procure a livelihood by a profession at 
home, preferred that course; the remainder hung upon 
the skirts of the army, at about twenty-four dollars per 
month, without the semblance of service. Something [he 
said] ought to be done in relation to the evils which grew 
out of this institution. i : 

- Mr. DODDRIDGE inquired if this discussion was in 
order. - A 7 . 
Mr. VANCE said, he hoped the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TaxLor] would withdraw his motion to commit 
the resolution, in order that the discussion might proceed 
without interfering with the rules of the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, that, as his object was only to call 
the attention of the House to the subject, and as this object 
had been accomplished, he would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE resumed. His reason for making the 
remarks which he had offered, was, that he conceived the 
motion to commit the resolution equivalent to a motion to 
rejectit. He then recapitulated the arguments which he 
had used. In relation to the Military Academy, the door 
to military promotion was now.closed to all who had not 
graduated. at that institution. No man who educated his 
own son, however well qualified he might be, or however 
much he might desire to see him enrolled among the de- 
fenders of his country, could gain admission for him till 
provision was made for the sixty or a hundred brevets al- 
ready hanging upon the skirts of the army. There was 
no motive to excite the non-commissioned -officers to a 
laudable competition in the performance of thcir duties, or 
the acquirement of a knowledge of their profession; for 
even the rank of a subaltern was placed beyond their 
reach, without the pale of their hopes. These men, during 
the late war, proved our most efficient officers, wherever 
their deeds of valor earned their promotion. 

We have had much complaint [said Mr. W.] on the sub- 

ject of the frequent occurrence of desertion from the 
ranks of the army. And why is-this, sir? . It is because 
when a man attains the rank of an orderly sergeant, (one 
of the most essential company officers, ) his military career 
is ended. He has attained the utmost point at which he 
can ever hope to arrive; he has no further motive for ac- 
tion, or stimulant to laudable ambition. Mr. W. said he 
had long been of opinion that the system pursued in rela- 
tion to this Military Academy was a most unjust and ruin- 
ous one, that no man, however meritorious and well qua- 
lified, should be admitted into. the army, unless he can 
produce a sheepskin, evidencing that he has graduated at 
this institution! Ife thought no men could be more un- 
justly proscribed and disfranchised than those who were 
thus refused. The gentleman on my left [Mr. De Wirt] 
te except editors of newspapers; but I say, not even 
them, 

Mr. DANIEL observed, it appeared to him manifest that 
there ought to be a new organization of the army. When 
the army was reduced, in 1821 or 22, the object of that 
law was.to reduce and curtail its expenditures; but we sce 
that they have amounted to about the same since that pe- 
riod as before. This he thought a sufficient reason why 
something should be done. While they were urging the 
necessity of retrenchment in every department of the Go- 
vernment, why not commence with the army, and at least 
lop of its useless parts? But, {said Mr. D.} he did not be- 
lieve that education could forma military character. Two- 
thirds of those educated at West Point could never be 


ae 


fitted to command an-army, or a company, or eyen to per- 
form the duties of an orderly sergeant. . ‘To be: sure, some 
of them might be capable of these.duties: What, it would 
beasked, is the best course to make them qualified? -Why,.- 
educate. them at West Point, if you choose,.-but: throw. 
them back again into society, and let them take.a sequal. 
chance for promotion with the rest of their fellow-citizens< 
If they. have talents, no doubt they will be developed. «If. 
they have merits, no doubt they will be rewarded. ‘There 
were many who had never received a military education; 


‘who were equally well qualified with those who had. 


‘Was such an education found essential in the late war? Not 
at all, sir; on the contrary, it was found totally useless, 
and, indeed, involved. the country in more calamities than 
any other cause. He asked, was Scott a man who had 
received a military education? Not at all—he was a me- 
chanic. Was Morgan? Not at all—he was a wagoner; and 
neither of them had more than a common English educa- 
tion. Let it also be remembered that Bonaparte took his 
officers from the ranks, for their valor and good behavior; 
and by that means created the fmest army in Europe. 

He was told by the gentleman from New York, on his 
right, (Mr. Camsrexenc] that in war we find a difficulty 
in getting officers, while privates were easily procured. 
This only proved to him that the gentleman knew but very 
little of the recruiting service; ‘as it was notorious we had 
ten applications, during the late war, for offices, where 
we had one enlistment ofa private soldier. There was, 
and there always would be, a greater number of appli- 
cants for rank, station, and command in the army, than 
there were offices to give them. The demand, if he 
might so express himself, in the language of the day, the 
demand was greater than the means of supply. He said 
that there would always be a sufficient number of capable 
men in the intelligent community to form the officers of a 
larger. army than we should ever have occasion to raise; 
and that, too, without having occasion to seek them ‘at 
West Point, or at any other point. After some remarks . 
on the requisites necessary to render an officer of value 
in the service of his- country, he proceeded to com- 
ment on the observation of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Davis] on the preceding day, that the 
frequency of changes in the army would tend to create in- 
difference in the officers as to their proficiency in military 
knowledge and science. ` It was said that they would rea- 
son with themselves, that, having the prospect of remain- 
ing but a certain period in the service, they would grow 
negligent and careless in the performance of its duties. 
Now, I [said Mr. D.] think that totally the reverse of this 
would be the case. I think that the adoption of sucha 
measure as the one proposed, instead of discouraging them 
from the study of their profession, would, on the contrary, 
act as an additional stimulus to the acquirement of know- 
ledge in it. When an officer knows that, every five or ten 
years, there will be a re-organization of the army, and 
that the most meritorious officers would be selected, and 
retained in commission, it stands to reason that every offi- 
cer in the army, desirous of continuing in the service, 
would apply himself with unceasing diligence to the attain- 
ment of that knowledge, and the improvement of those 
capacities, which alone qualify their possessor to be re- 
tained in his office. The argument of the gentleman from 
New York must, therefore, fail.- The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Tarron] had said that he had voted for 
the reduction of the army, in 1821, and that for doing so 
he had been assailed by the newspapers, and called aà ra- 
dical. The. vote on that occasion showed that the gentle- 
man thought it necessary that the army should be reduced. 
He complained of being abused by the newspapers in all 
parts of the United States. Well, [said’ Mr. D.] cannot 
he now stand the shot from a paper gun? ~ Has he not suf- 
ficient nerve to. bear newspaper abuse? I cannot certainly 
think it. He voted for the: diminution of the army for- 
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mérly; atid I hope that hé will go with us now, and lend 
ig:aid.to the accomplishment of- so desitable an object: 
Yt would be the means. of saving the country half a mil- 
Vion of: dollars‘ annually; and “he trusted that: it would 
pass the House. He wished, indeed, that it had taken 
a wider range: He wished that the resolution had called 
-Upon the Secretiry tostate the number of effective rank 
and filée and of theit-officers;.of captains of companies, 
of ‘majors, ‘of colonels, with a view to the establish- 
ment of ‘the ‘numberof cach necéssary for the public ser- 
vice. He wished, he repeated, that thé resolution had 
Been couched in these terms, and that the principle of the 
redaction i 182122 should now be acted upon, He was 
not óne who wished to see the country swarming with of- 
cers, in a time of peace as well asin war. - 
"Mri STORRS, of New York, moved to lay the resolution 
on the table. 5’ Seui ` 
“SMr VANGE requ 
aemoment. o 0 8 or is : 
“Mr: STORRS declined acceding to the request. 
. The motion was, however, negatived without a division. 
H Mrs VANCE. rosé’ to address the House, but the hour 
expired. s í ; 
BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD BILL. 


‘The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. ‘Harwnzs in the chair, and took up ‘the Buffalo and 
New Orleans road bill. 

Mr. LEA rose, and said. that he had hitherto refrained 
from engaging in this discussion, partly on account of the 
exceeding: reluctance and hesitancy with which he would 
at any time ask to-be heard in this hall. But he had been 
influenced, also, by a desire to offer an amendment to the 
bill, atthe time of presenting his views on the subject ge- 
nerally. Since an early stage of the debate, this had not 
béen in his power, in consequence of the amendments and 
thotions which had been pending; and he was aware that 
the same difficulty yet continued; but the manner and pro- 
gress of the discussion had admonished him that he should 


ested: him to withdraw his motion for 


not longer refrain, and that he ought to use the contern-| 


, plated amendment by way of objection and argument 
against the bill in its present form. He would thus be 


able to exhibit the comparative advantages of the plan of 


the amendment for executing this and similar works, and 
both modes would then be before the committee, so that 
gentlemen could fairly consider whether they would be 
willing to adopt either. Ifso, they would be prepared to 
vote against. the. motion now pending to strike out the 
enacting clause ofthe bill; but, ifotherwise, they would sus- 
‘tain that motion which goes to defeat the:whole bill. He 
_ thought: it particularly proper, in order to test this mea- 
sure fairly, that both plans, and the whole subject, sheald 
be fully developed before the committee, previously to 
‘taking a vote on this question, which may be decisive. 
“Ihave thus [said Mr. L. }indicated, in a few words, my 
object generally; and I hope the committee will now i- 
dulgently allow me. to present my views ‘more. at large. 
“Phe peculiarity of my situation-may afford an apology not 
‘only for my speaking, but, also, for giving some of my re- 
marks a local direction.: With but very humble preten- 
sions, Ihave desired. to -be equally unassuming--and I 
might not have felt nyselfcalled-on todepart, on this oc- 
éasion, from my habit of silent voting, if this bill had not 
‘addressed itself directly to the homes, interests,-and feel: 
ings of my .constitdents, But the proposition of the bill 


. is that this road shall run-through my district somewhere; 


aid. (in the’**glorious uncertainty” of these projects) that 

is taken’ to -be almost any where and every where. The 

” engineers; to “be sure, travelled along the principal siage 
- 26ad-throigh tha 

‘western route indicated in“ their report. But there are 

~ Many other: roads running™in:the same general direction, 

along the extensive valley of East Tennessee, à 


ment in that quarter. 

riety and luxuriance of the growth. of such a hotbed. 
Many of my honest constituents have been led away by 
vain expectations, which they will never realize, and ex- 
cited by means, some of which itis unnecessary to explain, 
Not only much speaking and writing have been resorted to, 
but, also, neighborhood, town, and county mectings have 
been held, to discuss and decide the constitutionality and 
expediency of the very. bill now under our consideration; 
and with the view of instructing me, and requesting others 
to support it, as constitutional and expedient, not merely 
for making such á read as is proposed in the bill, but a rail- 
road, according to the rage of the times—even a splendid 
national railroad! 

It is not my purpose now to inquire into the motives of 
any who participated in those mectings, nor am I disposed 
to be outdone by any of them in matters of civility. I, 
therefore, take occasion to perform a twofold duty—first, 
of rendering my acknowledgments to all of them for the 

[attention which they have been pleased to pay to me du- 
lying my absence from home—and, secondly, of tenderin 
the thanks of some of them to the honorable chairman, ani 
| the other honorable gentlemen of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, for this precious bill, which seems to be regard- 
ed by some as almost a providential means of hastening the 
millennium itself! 

Having discharged thus much of my daty, I should neg- 
i lect another part of it, were I not to make some further 
remarks concerning these same meetings; for it so happen- 
ed that, at some of them, a majority did not feel themselves 
quite so much flattered by the bill as to give it their ap- 
probation. Such was the result, I understand, at those 
meetings, where the subject was fully discussed before the 
people. They were a little shy of this proffered favor, 
The hook must be better baited before they can be caught. 
Ihave forborne from censuring any one; but, I should not do 
justice to my own feelings, considering the extraordinary ex- 
citement which this matter has occasioned among My con: 
stituents, if I were to refrain from awarding my feeble 
commendation to such of them as have opposed this bill, 
so really degrading, and yet so flattering to interested and 
superiicial observers. With such temptations before them, 
and in the midst of great clamor in favor of the bill, they 
have manifested that kind of moral courage and political 
virtue, on which the liberties we enjoy must always de- 
pend—and even those who may candidly differ from them 
in opinion, must acknowledge the sterling patriotism of 
their course, in adhering to what they regarded us correct 
principles. Liberty tothem is more valuable than geld— 
and I am proud to have the honor of representing such 
freemen. i + ` 


| Another consideration adds to the peculiarity of my 
jsituation. I fihd myself the only member on this floor 
from several hundred ‘miles of distance along the contem- 
plated route of this road, who refuses to take this dose of 
poison, as it has been prepared. Two of my honorable 


it 


t country;-and that is understcod to be the colleagues immediately to the west of me, and another, 


with two honorable gentlemen from Virginia, immediately 
tothe east of me, are in favor of this ‘bill, although they 


‘between Ken-| haye arrived at that point by different roads, some of which 
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are new and untravelled before: - 


been in the habit of harmonizing with them on political 
subjects generally. i ave : ‘ae 

Perhaps you may consider my situation rather embar- 
rassing, in the midst of sucha multiplicity of rdutes through 
my district~-such a diversity of sentiment among my con- 
stituents—and such cross-firing from my friends in this 
hall. { confess that I derive no pleasure from this confu- 
sion—that I regret the conflict of opinion and of interest; 
but not so much from considerations personal to myself, 


as from others of public concern, Yet, itis to no purpose| 


to express unavailing regrets; every one must act on his 
own convictions and responsibilities; and I assure the com- 
mittee I have not the least doubt or difficulty as'to my own 
course. I will not vote for this bill. I cannot approve 
either of its principles or of its details. Bat Tam not, there- 
fore, an enemy to internal improvements; on the contrary, 
I would favor all of a proper kind, to be executed ina pro- 
per manner. A good road through my country would 
doubtless be very convenient; and, certainly, Tcould have 
no objections against it in itself considered, but I have some 
objections against obtaining it at the expense of my own 
oath and the constitution—our liberties and permanent 
welfare, BS, 

Some honorable gentlemen have told us much of their 
obedience to the will of their constituents. I, too, ac- 


knowledge, to some extent, the force of such an obliga- 
tion; but not quite so. obseqniously, perhaps, as some of 
my friends. I would not be understood.as regardless of 


their good opinion. I would prize it highly at all times, 


either in public or private life. 


but, whether I shall be 
condary consideration; for Ihold that no man is fit to be 


a representative here, who can hesitate as to a choice be- 
tween his own personal popularity and the preservation of 


the true principles of our Government. ‘Yo them I look 
and adhere, as the best means of promoting the best inte- 


rests of my people, rather than to delusive expedients for 


relief or pitifuladvantages, resulting in no permanent good, 


butanswering, for a time, the purposes of certain candi- 


dates for popular favor. 


I was sent here to act on my oath, to do good, not mis- 
chief--to execute, not violate, the great compact of this 


Union. 


My constituents, of all classes, have long known that I 
could not vote for any such bill as that now before us; and, 
while some of them have been asking me to do so, they 


must have had other motives than even a hope that I could 
comply with their request. ‘They know my sentiments, 


and they expect me to maintain them. A majority of them 


sent me here as a State right republican, as contradistin- 
guished from a national republican. 
the assumed, overgrown, and increasing powers of this 
splendid Federal Government; 
look to it as the ‘dispenser of every good and perfect 
gift under heaven. ‘They see that it is becoming more 
and more the fashionable idol of the times, especially among 
those who desire to be initiated, or to continue priests at 
the altar; and they fear the danger that a new and ponder- 
ous machine will be fabricated as a substitute for the be- 


neficent original; and that the idolatrous worshippers of 


this political Juggernaut, in whole communities, are to be 
crushed beneath its wheels. The thing has progressed some 
distance already; the devotees are assembling; and new 
converts, even from those who were thought to be stead- 
fast in a better religion, are prostrating themselves before 
it. I yet belong to another faith; and, instead of these im- 
miolations having any tendency to proselyte me, they ren- 
der the scene appalling indeed, and establish me in my 
own creed. 


Vor. VI.-~98 


For all of. these gentle- 
men I feel a sincere friendship personally, and I have, also, 


proximation to truth. 


Nor will i affect indiffer- 
ence to my own destiny; and it will be my business to satisfy 
my constituents of the correctness of my public conduct; 
able to do so or not, is to me a se- 


They are jealous of 


and they are not willing to 


It cannot be expected that all will agree in opinion, 
either as to politics or religion; but there are, neverthe- 
less, in each, both positive and comparative differences be: 
tween right and wrong, on which must depend the fate of 
individuals and of nations; and it should be the effort’ of 
every one, at all times, to attain the nearest practicable 
But while important: diff : 
must exist; a spirit of toleration, and even conciliation; “ia 
indispensably ‘necessary to prevent ruinous distractio 
Who can look to the vast and various interests’ by which’ 
different portions of this extensive country are influenced 
~-by which their representatives here are propelled ’in dif- 
ferent directions, without discovering the utter hopeless: 
ness of long managing the great concerns of this Union to: 
advantage, or even continuing the partnership, without ex- 
ercising the utmost forbearance, and executing a determi- 
nation not to push matters to extremity?’ When this Gès 
neral Government moves on the border of the constitution, 
even then prudence gives a caution; when it unserupu- 
lously passes over a doubtful boundary, and occupies every 
inch of disputed ground, harmony and good feeling must 
yield to jealousies, animosities, and contentions; but when- 


„ever it shall boldly, deliberately, and persevetingly march 


further, and invade the undjéputed territory of others, 
then the natural consequences must be, (as when the Rubi- 
con was passed, and Rome was no longer free, Y anarchy 
first, and despotism next. f : 2 

This Federal Government has often sported wantonly on 
doubtful ground; occasionally, but inadvertently perhaps, 
it has trespassed further; but if the bill now under con: 
sideration should ever become a law, in its present form} 
it would be. idle, insulting, to pretend that we aim at any 
thing short of consolidaticn, and a complete conquest of 
the State authorities, : : 

I consider this bill as the most direct and daring attempt 
upon State jurisdiction and authority, that was ever before 
a Congress of this Union. Is it not? What does it amount 
to? Nothing less than a positive direction to the President 
to take prompt and effectual measures to have a road made 
from the northern lakes to New Orleans, near the south- 
ern gulf, without saying one word as to the manner in 
which the jurisdiction or rights of States, or corporations, 
or individuals, are to be regarded or adjusted, in cases of 
difficulty. The strong arm of power must not be stayed, 
but must act promptly and effectually to accomplish the 
object, no matter whose rights’ or what obstructions may’ 
interpose; for gentlemen have tauntingly told us, here and 
elsewhere, that an act of Congress cannot be controlled, 
unless the political omnipotency of the Supreme Court 
shall condescend to advise us of érror. And is such a 
power as this to be put into the hands of the President óf 
this Union, at this early day? Is he to be authorized, com“ 
manded, to go forward and make this road, without regard 
to the rights of any body? The like of it never was heard 
of in any country that was not a downright tyranny, or 
where there was even a decent respect for the rights of 
man. Some mode of ascertaining rights, and compensat- 
ing for damages, would seem to beindispensable. “I have 
no disposition to push scruples or apprehensions beyond 
due bounds, but this bill has no bounds as to principle—and. 
when or where are we to stop? 

At a proper time, it is my intention to offer an amend: 
ment, with a view of saving the rights of the States, of 
corporations, and of individuals, as far as practicable. At 
present I can only urge it as an argument, to show that the 
bill is not as it should be, and to point out a better mode of 
executing this and all similar works. By contrasting the 
amendment with the bill, the imperfections of the latter 
will appear more strikingly, perhaps, than by any other 
means; while there will be exhibited a plan for conducting. 
internal improvements, under the auspices of this Govern. 
ment, by which many and serious difficulties will be obviat. 
ed, and which I think well worthy of the most deliberate 
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consideration.of every-citizen of thé States, of this Union. | received, and of the progress and condition of the work; 


ness of internal improvement, and some -gentlemen seem 
yery confident in-thisopinion.. H its progress in that way 


may, deem proper to be collected on said road; and the 

several. Boards,of Commissioners shall have the aid of such 

the Engineer Corps as the President may direct, in 
aking their. examinations, surveys, plans, estimates, and 

‘reports; in all of which the President may direct such al- 

terations as he. may deem. proper, until they receive his 

approbation. 

“Sue, 5. And beit further enacted, That copies of the 
reports approved of by the President, shall be transmitted 
to the Governors of the States, respectively, through 
which the surveys may have been made; and, for the pur- 
pose of aiding those States in making the road, there shall 
be paid, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as shall be equal to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a mile of said road, to be paid in the following 
manner, and on the following conditions, viz. Whenever 
any of those States shall have passed a law providing for 
the construction ofso much of the road as may be within 

* the limits of that State, according to the survey and plan 

approved of by the President, as far as the funds appro- 

_priated by Congress. will enable it to be done; and, also, 

providing for the-repairs, preservation, and improvement 

of said road, after it shall have been made, so far as prac- 

‘ficable, from tolls at the rates approved of by the Presi- 

denit,'as aforesaid, which ‘tolls may be collected on any 
part of said road from the time at which it may be in suit- 
able cdndition for convenient use, and which shall not be 
altered without the assent of'Congress; and, also, provid- 
ing that the mail, and property, and troops, in actual ser- 
vice, belonging to the United States, may, at all times, 
pass slong said road free from any toll whatever; but, hav- 


rights, derived from charters, as ‘they exist at present, or 
as they may be modified in said law; and, also, designating 
the person. or persons to whom such money may be paid: 
then, on the application ‘of such person or persons, the 
President. shall causeto be paid to him or them one¢hird 
of. the fifteen hundred. ‘dollars a mile of so much of said 
- Toad as may be within the limits of that State; and, on simi- 

J plications, equal. sums, respectively, at the end. of 
and. thereafter: Provided, That the person 


ceiving the same, submit.to the President 
report of the manner.of disbursing the funds 


g due régard, in all of said provisions, for. corporate |. 


ng for the second and third payments, | 


e are told that this Government will progress in the busi- [and the President is required to withhold any of the pay. 


ments in case such State should apply any of the funds. te 
any other purpose than the making of said road, or should 
fail to prosecute the work with reasonable expedition,” 

The committee will perceive that the three first sec- 
tions of the bill, concerning the survey and location of the 
road, would not be affected by the amendment, which re- 
lates to the manner of execution and preservation, rather 
than to the plan or kind of the road; but some subsequent 
parts of the bill would require alterations, which would 
occasion no difficulty, however, as they would be but na- 
tural consequences from adopting the amendment. 

Lam very desirous that the amendment, and the whole 
plan, of which it is a part, should. be well considered and 
understood, not only for the present occasion, but, also, 
for all future subjects of similar kind. The committee 
will, therefore, indulge me in giving a condensed and eon- 
nected view of the whole plan, that the various parts may 
be more properly estimated. 

An outline of the plan is simply this: 

1. Let this Government survey and loeate the read pre- 
cisely where it may desire to have one made. 

2. Let the commissioners, with the aid of suitable en- 
gineers, report to the President the survey and location; 
also, a detailed plan of the manner of making the road of 
the kind indicated in the law, with a particular estimate of 
the cost; and, likewise, a uniform and moderate rate of 
tolls—all of which to be subject to alterations and approval 
by the President. 

S. Instead of the President’s going on to have the road 
made by the direct authority and action of this Govern- 
ment, let copies of all the reports, approved of by him, be 
sent to the Governors of the different States through 
which the road is to pass, as the bases of a proposition from 
this Government. f 

4. Let that proposition be, that this Government will 
furnish the necessary funds, in reasonable and regular in- 
stalments, to any of those States, whenever it shall have 
passed a law, (with due regard to existing corporate rights,} 
first, to make the road, as proposed, to the extent of the 
funds furnished; second, to keep it in repair by the mode- 
rate and uniform rate of tolls proposed, and not to be al- 
tered without the assent of Congress; third, to exempt 
the mail, and property, and troops, in actual service, be- 
longing to the United States, from all toll whatever; but 
that the President should so fur exercise control over the 
funds, as to withhold any of the subsequent instalments, 
if the former should not have been wholly and promptly 
applied to the work. 

After much reflection on the subject, but with great de- 
ference to others, I submit to the committee, and to the 
nation, if the plan proposed is not the most eligible which 
has been devised for accomplshing internal improvements 
under the auspiccs of this General Government: It chal- 
lenges scrutiny, and appeals to every motive of prudence 
and patriotism. It will attain the ends more completely-- 
with greater certainty—with less danger. 1 doubt not 
that these positions will be maintained by further investi- 
gation and reflection. Š ‘ 
Having given the substance of the plan, connected with 
the amendment, it becomes my duty now to contrast it 
with the bill, more particularly and practically. 

A superficial observation of the amendment has caused 
some to object, that it amounts to nothing more than con- 
ferring power on the States to make works of this kind 
out of the common funds. As the distinction is import- 
ant, I beg leave to correct this mistake. I hold. that this 
Government can do directly whatever it can authorize 
others to do; that.the constitution is the only source of our 
powers; that we.can neither give -nor take any, except as 
provided in that instrument; that the powers of the respect 
ive Governments, either delegated or retained, are per- 
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fect of their kinds, withiu the- legitimate.spheres of their enlargement, when. there, is no. necessity for doing. so. 
action, but utterly. void when extended further; and that, | There is no necessity for it'in. this case—and I put this 
if we have the power. to make roads, the assent of indivi-| point home to every member of this committee, We are 
dual States is wholly unnecessary; but that, if we have not] told that this Government is to go on making internal im- 
such power, we cannot confer it on the several States} provements all over the Union—and that, after the-pay- 
„which have it already. - On the question whether this Go-| ment of the national debt, millions on millions, every year, 
vernment has such power, we have had much of argument] are to be expended in this way. If so, what will the: pat 
and of authority. I have enough.to do, on this occasion, | tronage of the Executive come to? Or rather, what‘ will 


without entering minutely into a discussion of that point, 


which has been, however, and will incidentally be touch- 
But I could not fail to 
notice the pleasure with which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, and other gentlemen, have 


ed in the course of my remarks. 


pressed on our attention the sayings of certain great men 
(Jefferson, Madison, and. Monroe) concerning the advan- 
tages which might attend the exercise of such a power by 
this Government. 
ed; but there is the danger. {have lived long enough, how- 
ever, to know how easy it is for the greatest men to throw 
out obitur dicta, either'as judges or politicians, not much 
to be regarded, even, by themselves, and often repudiated 
after more reflection and greater experience. Butif these 
sayings are of high authority as to expediency,-I would ask 
gentlemen to reflect, if the argument as to power is not 
proportionally stronger against them, when these same in- 
dividuals, and sometimes in the most solemn manner, with 
all their partiality for the power, have felt themselves con- 
strained to deny its constitutional existence, as claimed in 
this bill. 


vernament ought to seck some other 
ends, continuing to act in its own sphere, and 
its own business, witlfout interfering with that of others, 
even by permission. 


ferences, both in principles and details, 
of the amendment and that of the bill. 
The bill proposes that this Government shall exercise 


between the plan 


entire and absolute control and jurisdiction over the whole 


subject. On the other hand, the amendment contemplates, 


that, when the General Government, for its own legitimate 
purposes, shall desire an improved road in a particular di- 
rection, it will indicate its wish to the State authorities, 
on terms advantageous to 
any 
The State would not give its 
assent for the Gencral Government to do that which was 


and offer the necessary funds, 
all. In this way neither Government would confer 
new powers on the other. 


to be done by itsclf; nor would this Government confer on 
the State any authority to do that which the State had an 
undoubted right to do before. In making and preserving 
such a road, any State would exercise precisely the same 
powers as are in operation every day, and would use the 
money from this Government precisely as if it had been 
derived from any other source. On the other hand, this 
Government would use the road as it now uses all the 
roads made by the States throughout the Union; and, in 
its lawful operations, instead of using bad roads without 
pay, or improved ones by paying tolls as it now does, would 
have given so much money for the free use forever of a 
good road. As to jurisdiction, the whole community and 
the respective Governments would stand precisely as they 


Yes, which might attend it, if net abus- 


We have no evidence that any of them ever 
changed his opinion as to the powers bat it is well known 
that Mr. Jefferson, at least, became perfectly satisfied 
that the evils from exercising such a power would far over- 
balance the advantages. If no such power exists, this Go- 
mode of attaining its 
attending to 


But, whether it exists or not, it is a 
mistake to suppose that there arc not very important dif- 


it not be? Can the opponents of any administration ever 
wish to sce it possessed of such power? And no friend. of 
his country ought ever to desire it for a President of his 
own choice. But the gentleman over the way, [Mr. Men- 
czR] has told us that there is no danger at all on the.score 
of patronage——and he says, that this system will give us 
opportunities of doing some good :while we enjoy: our 
places on this floor, and tend to prevent members of 
Congress from running to Executive bureaux in’search of 
offices. I confess that I am at some loss to comprehend the 
honorable gentleman’s meaning. But I am apprised of 
his profitable experience on this subject, and: doubt not 
that he might be able, from that, to inform us more. fully 
how to provide for ourselves, so as effectually to prevent 
the necessity of running to the bureau. It may be that 
there are ways and means for getting such things done— 
and, possibly, that gentleman may understand, better than 
any other, how a member of Congress, by using extraor- 
dinary exertions to obtain from this Government a million 
of dollars or more for some project of internal improve- 
ment, might get himself into a birth worth fifteen. hun- 
dred or two thousand dollars a year, in addition to his pay 
here-—and thus be freed from the necessity of running to 
a bureau to get an office worth Jess than the double busi- 
ness of President of a Canal Board and member of Con- 
gress. Jam not satisfied, however, that such successful 


diminish the patronage, or any other evils which may have 
been apprehended. s 
Economy is another consideration which ought never to 
be overlooked. No proposition, I take it, is better esta- 
blished, both by reason and experience, than that, with 
equal means to accomplish a given work, the General Go- 
vernment would be.less economical than the State Govern- 
ments, and they less than corporate companies, and they 
less than individuals. What the difference would be, can, 
of course, be only matter of conjecture, as the means of 
calculation are vague and contingent; but it is fair to sup- 
pose that a third or a fourth would be saved by expending 
the money under State authority, instead of this Govern- 
ment; or that the road would be in that proportion better, 
if any particular sum by the mile were applied to the 
work. But there is one feature of the amendment which 
I consider peculiarly felicitous, in itstendency to economy, 
security, and faithfulness generally, in the disbursement; 
and that is the power of the President to withhold the 
subsequent instalments, if the former should not be pro- 
perly applied. While the money would be expended uñ- 
der the superior economy of State authorities, on an object 
desirable to have accomplished, a reasonable security for 
this Government, and restraint on others, would exist. in 
the salutary supervision and conditional control of the 
President. 
- It seems to me that, onthe great points of jurisdiction, 
patronage, and economy, thesplan of the amendment is 
unquestionably preferable to that of the bill, and that, if 


do at this day, without any Controversy whatever on that |the road is to be made, it had better be done under State 


subject, while the object of 
Not only would all collisions and difficulties as to jurisdic- 
tion be obviated by the plan of the 


patronage, which is inseparable from the subject, would | lative curiosity. 


remain scattered in the hands of the State authoritics, 
stead of being transferred and concentrated here. 


now is; and L know of none, 


all would have been attained. authority. 


But as some gentlemen still think, no doubt, 
that this bill may answer the purpose, I must ask their 


amendment, but that] attention te some further particulars, This bill is a legis- 


It must be kept in mind that the Presi- 

in- | dent is directed to take « 
All| to have the road made from one end of the United States 
agree that the patronage of the President is great, as it|to the other. i 
who avowedly advocate its}1 cannot see; 


prompt and effectual measures” 


I beg to know what measures he is to take, 
the bill does not tell us. Yet they are to be 


adventures of members of Congress would tend much to . 
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prompt,” and stich as shall be “effectual.” We are’ to 
‘pass the bill into a law; itis not te be controlled—its òpe- 
rations must not-bestopped—the work-must go on, regard- 
Jess-alike. of ‘States, corporations, and individuals. A road 
must be had by sote méans. But how? It-is easy'to make 
‘one on paper; but-what is to be the process in practice and 
reality? It istime to think of things as they are and will 
berin fact: Can the President do any thing that we may 
choose'to direct him, withoutour providing any of the or- 
.” dinary ‘Ineans? “Let me ask gentlemen how he will manage 
to'condemn the lands of individuals for this road? How 
is he to calla jury to-assess damages? -Not a syllable do 
we-find on’this subject. Allis to be done by the fiat o 
the President, who is‘togo on, it would seem, and take the 
` property without judge or jury. But the commissioners, 
forsooth, are to make contracts with the owners of the 
lands: This'is all very well, as far as it gocs—but how far 
is:that? It is said-that the road will be about fifteen hun- 
dredmiles long—and does any practical man suppose that 
the commissioners-will be able to find all the owners of the 
various tracts of Jand over which the road ought to run? 
Most of the owriers are, doubtless, near to the route of the 
road; but who can tell where many others may be in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, ‘and in other parts of the world? 
if, however, they could all be found, I would next inquire 
who they are, and what powers they have to make the 
contracts desired. ; Many of them, probably, would be 
laboring under some legal disability, of infancy, or cover- 
ture, or insanity. Some of these difficulties might be ob- 


viated; but others might be absolutely insurmountable. Of 


those who could be found, and: would be capable of making 
contracts, there might be some inclined to charge exor- 
bitant damages, and especially when no means were pro- 
vided for condenining the land at a fair price. 
>: Theterms of this bill would require of the President to 
do that which it might be impossible for him to perform, 
`, and would, probably, accumulate difficulties and expenses 
utterly intolerable. But those which I have just suggested 
‘would ‘ali be removed at once by adopting theamendment. 
The State authorities are in the habit, as occasion may re- 
quire, of condemning the lands of any person whatever 
or the purposes of roads, and of paying the fair value, 
without being imposed on-and they would exercise the 
power for this road, as in any other case. It might be 
useful for the commissioners, as far as practicable, to re- 
ceive from the owners, respectively, such statements, in 
writing, as would show the amount of damages which 
they would be willing to receive; and those statements, as 
far as they were reasonable, would be data for the State 
authorities: - oa E : . 

- “The claims of individual owners of land, however, are 
not all that must be adjusted on this road. Turnpike com- 
panies have rights of peculiar and embarrassing character. 
How many there may be on the wholeroute, I do not know, 
but enough to make fact supersede speculation, as there 
are certainly some at important places in the State of Vir- 
ginia, on the route proposed in the bill, at and near the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghany mountain. Have gentle- 
Men examined the extent of the duties and rights of these 
companiés what they are bound to perform, how much 
they have expended, and what exactions they may make? 
It might be well to refiect, too, that Virginia has a standing 
Jaw for the State to subscribe’ part of the stock in such 

| Companies-—two-fifths,. I think, after individuals shall have 
taken three-fifths--and I am well informed that she has 
stich:an interest in some of the very turnpikes to which I 
+ allude.” ‘Their ‘roads are ‘not in conformity with the one 
* proposed, and, in ‘some respects, may be very inferior. 

: tse, they would not come within the exceptions, or 
` escape the.operations of this bill. How `is the President 
age these parts of the concern? — Shall he fix up an 
tion road hard by, at unnecessary and enormous ex- 
‘Or shall he assume jurisdiction 


present road? In either way, the company’s charter would 
be virtually repealed—a resort would be made to Virginia. 
to maintain those vested rights which she had given—and, 
let me tell gentlemen, she would maintain them. But, sup- 
pose all other partsof this road should be completed, and 
the turnpikes not interfered witb, then they might con- 
tinue to be in very inferior condition, while their owners 
would receive an enormous amount of tolls, in consequence 
of the general improvement of the road. 

None of these consequences could be tolerated; and 
every: gentleman will perceive at once how desirable it 
would be to have those charters modified to suit the occa- 
sion, as to the kind of road and the rate of tolls. But 
how could it be done? The General Government has no 
right to grant such charters, and, of course, none to modify 
them. The power to do so is not only omitted in the con- 
stitution, but it was expressly proposed in the convention, 
and positively refused. Sucha refusal to grant power has 
always been regarded as conclusive against its exercise, in 
the opinion of every sound expositor of the constitution. 
Í am aware, sir, that this argument, as applied to various 
parts of the proceedings of the convention, militates 
against the power of the General Government over the 
subject of roads, far more than is necessary for my present 
purpose, which is to show that this Government cannot 
interfere with these road charters, and that the State Go- 
vernments must be resorted to for such a purpose, I 
would persuade gentlemen to leave the adjustment of 
these turnpike charters to the State legislatures that made 
them, and could modify them, according to such un 
derstandings with the companies as might be easily ob- 
tained, with the means at command, if those legislatures 
had the management of the road. There is a clause in 
the proposed amendment, to save the rights of these corpo- 
rations, and to give opportunity for an adjustment cf them, 
beneficial to all; but no such provision cither is or can be 
in the bill, on the principles involved in making the road 
by this Government. 

If the plan of the amendment be so decidedly prefera- 
ble on the great points of jurisdiction, patronage, econo- 
my, the rights of individuals and of corporations, I would 
ask why it ought not to be adopted? Will any gentleman 
say that it is not a practical plan? Why not? If any 
State hasa right now to make a road, in its own territory, 
where this Government desires one, as well as any where 
else, surely the right or power to do so will not be dimi- 
nished by the aid of money from this Government; and, as 
far as the respective States might be willing to perform 
the work, it is morally certain that it would be well done 
in a reasonable time. 

I have occasionally heard it suggested, however, that 
some one or more of the States might not be willing to 
accept of the proposition, and parts of the road might not 
be made. Inthe first place, I would say, if the whole 
road would be worth the money advanced, part of it ought 
to be worth its proportional share. As to the residue 
of the road, I would ask the objector this plain question, 
if he is prepared to vote for making it, by the direct ac- 
tion of this Government, through any State of this Union, 
that might be opposed to the exercise of such a power? 
If there be any such politician here, 1 would suggest to 
him with how much greater plausibility he could urge 
that it was * necessary and proper” to do so, after the re- 
fusal of such State to execute the work under a fair pro- 
position from this Government. But, if any State would 
refuse to accept the money, and make its own part of the 
road, can it be supposed that the same State would quiet- 
ly acquiesce in its being done by this Government? The 
chances are certainly the other way, and I speak, in some 
degree, advisedly on this point. In this view of the mat- 
ter, sustained by. facts which cannot be overlooked, I 


lask gentlemen, who really desire this road, to reflect on 


and control of the ‘the choice which it will be most prudent for them to 
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make. On which side lies’ the probability: of success? 
And on which the strongest apprehension of danger? ~ 

To pass such a bill as that now under. consideration 
would be nothing less, sir, than invoking a direct collision 
with some of the States of this-Union. Have gentlemen 
forgot.the quarters from which-we have’ been admonished 
not to exercise this power? Or are they determined to push 
on to. extremities, regardless of the admonitions, and with- 
out necessity? If they ‘love power and forget right,” 
let them at least remember prudence. 
no other State than my own-~and I admit that her legisla- 
ture has not been entirely uniform in. its resolutions; but 
my colleagues cannot have forgot that the very last one 
it adopted on this subject, denies, most°emphatically and 
unequivocally, the power assumed in -this bill. Tennessee 
did right to deny it, sir; and it will be for her to determine 
when occasion may require her to maintain the position. 
As the constitution of this Union now stands, she ought 
never to surrender the jurisdiction and control of herroads 
to any Government, on earth. 

I am willing that this Government shall always exercise 
fully and perfectly its lawful authority; but more than that 
Icannot knowingly either assume or agree to, without 
detracting from those rights which belong to that State 
which has been my home through life. - However much 
I may love the true Government of this Union, I yet have 
a stronger attachment to that of my own State. I take 
pride in the name of American, but I glory more in the 
name of Tennessean, 


This General Government is well while acting as out- 
posts to guard and defend our liberties; but my State is an 
important apartment in the citadel itself; and to that Iam 


to retire in the last extremity, whenever the outposts shall 


yield to a foreign force, or shall turn themselves, and be- 


come assailants. 
In the politics of this great Federal Republic, Tennes- 
see is my first love, and my last hope! 


I call on the friends of harmony and good order, genc- 
I show them a plan of conciliation-—a 
way in which the object may be attained, without sending 
our President'on the Quixotic adventure of a tournament 
Iam not disposed to engage the 
President of my choice in any such unnecessary and ha- 


rally, to beware. 


with some of the States, 


zardons business. His enemies may do so, if they choose. 


Task gentlemen why they are so pertinaciously opposed 
to altering this bill. There must be something more in- 
volved than the particular road in question. They go for 
principle, forsooth; but they ought to remember that 
others, also, have some regard for principle, and cannot 
go with their neighbors beyond certain bounds, while 
those neighbors have no necessity for going so far. They 


contend for the right of this Government to make roads, 
and seem determined to exercise it, even without necessi. 
ty, and in defiance of the supposed rights of others. It 
might be well for gentlemen not to forget the moral of our 
own revolutionary struggle. Great Britain contended for 
principle, and insisted on the right of taxation. She would 
not listen to the remonstrances of the colonies. She 
claimed the right, and would exercise it. Nor would she 
be admonished by the fable of the madman, who would 
shear the wolf, simply because he claimed the right to do 
80. Some gentlemen seem to think lightly of any oppo- 
sition to their career; but let me tell them, that no com- 
munity of freemen will patiently endure to be continually 
intruded upon, when they believe that every intrusion 
tends to affect, and eventually to destroy, their rights and 
liberties. While those, who feel their own power, are 
displaying it wantonly and tauntingly, they are sometimes 
but little aware of the consequences of their own conduct. 
And ifa majority are determined to force this bill through, 
Twash my hands of it, and shall be under J 
maintain the usurpation, 


Lest any one should suppose that the completion of the 


Sir, I will name 


road might be retarded by having it:done under State au- 
thority, and that the President might-begin the work un- 
der.the bill before the legislatures could act on the subject, 
so as to make a material difference as ‘to time, Vhave-pro- - 
cured authentic information to remove such an‘apprehen- 
sion. If any gentleman. supposes that this work «would 
be done in either way, in a few months, or even years, he 
is much mistaken; and it is proper to know" the truth on 
this point, whatever may be the effect.. For that purpose, 
I beg leave to read a note which I have received from. the’ 
Engineer Department. > 
“+ TOPOGRAPHICAL BUREAU, 
March 29, 1830. 

Sın: In answer to Mr. Lea’s letter of the 25th instant, 
which you referred to me, Ihave the honor to state, that, 
taking into consideration the distance, the necessity ‘that 
the level should accompany the compass throughout, the 
time lost by Sundays, wet weather, and accidents, the 
usual average of miles per day in doing such work in the 
field, in which a sufficient number of details will have to 
be collected to form a.correct basis for estimates and plans 
of construction, and the usual time required in composing 
the drawings of the survey and the reports, and that there 
may be but three parties employed on the entire distance 
between Buffalo and New Orleans, I do not think it would 
be safe to estimate, for the completion of this labor, less 
time than two years. i 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN J. ABERT, 
Lieutenant Col. and T. E.. 

Gen. C. Grearror, Chief Engineer U. 8. A”. 


From this letter it appears that, with three companies 
of commissioners, the surveys and estimates would re- 
quire two years. The bill proposes but one company; ` 
and so, I presume, it would be six years before the work 
would begin, as the whole would have to be first survey- 
ed. Itis said, however, that, in this particular, the-bill is 
to be amended, so as to allow three companies. It seems 
to me that it might be better to have more. Why nota 
dozen? The money would be scattered along the road so 
much the sooner; and that, after all, I take to be the most 
persuasive argument in favor of the nationality of this and 
other roads. “I hope, however, that the surveys might be 
completed in time for the legislatures of 1832 toact on the 
subject. 

Chave a few words to say concerning the kind of road 
contemplated. It will be observed that my amendment 
adopts the same kind, and same price, proposed in’ the 
bill. Iwas desirous that the principle should be fairly 
tested, and was unwilling that the amendment should car- 
ry heavier weight in the race. But I would not, there- 
fore, have it understood that I am satisfied with that sort 
of road or that price. No, the inequality is too great. 
While others are to have railroads, and Macadamized 
roads, with stone aqueducts and magnificent bridges, I 
want something better for my country than a mudpike and 
corduroy causeways. The refinement of some gentlemen 
here perhaps may not apprehend the meaning of these 
terms, but no matter--I can assure them that we of the 
backwoods have experienced enough to understand them 
perfectly. My people are poor, I admit; and gentle- 
men scem to take it for granted that they will be tharfk- 
ful for small favors. Fifteen hundred dollars a mile, at 
most! And this is to pay for all damages to land, for gra- 
duating and shaping the read, for materials, for gravelling 
where necessary, and for making culverts and bridges! 
How can any gentleman believe that stich a sum will an- 
swer all these purposes? It is not half enough to do the 
work as it ought to be; and less than three thousand dol- 


no obligation toj] lars a mile ought never to have been proposed, if a good 
Iroad was intended, even of second rate. 
[man from Virginia (Mr. Mencer] has said that, if he had 


Yet, the gentle- 


‘ 


been: on the. Committee on Roads and Canals, he would 


“not have been willing to report the bill with more than 


a thousand dollars a mile, as. that. was as much as we ought 
to have, and that fifteen -hundred doilars.a mile was very 
extravagant, indeed! And this,-too,-is from the same gen- 
tleman, (but not the only..ene,)- who stated that gentlemen 
frdm-other .quarters ought to vote for this bill, to. show 
their liberality and generosity towards the West! I will 
not.deny that I feel indignant when I hear such insulting 
mockery. -In`one breath we are told that the road will 
enrich the country, and, in the next, thata few dollars 
will make it. 

.. I have another objection to this bill. It neither makes 
any provision for the preservation of the road, after it shall 


. have been made, nor gives us any intimation of the mode 


that is to be hereafter resorted to for that purpose. If this 
road is to be made, I wish to understand the whole con- 
‘cern, from the beginning. Ate we to have appropriations 
made from year to year’ Or shall we hereafter establish 


. a system of toll gates? Or will a surrender be made to the 


‘States? Task gentlemen to tell us, if they please, which 
‘of these modes is to be adopted. Are they afraid to do 
go? Tam afraid to risk it without. This physic, which 
isto cure the body politic, may be vitally dangerous, if we 
take it thus in broken doses, Sir, the manner in which 
this measure and its policy is to operate hereafter, is 
‘of its essence at present. If any gentleman is opposed 
to annual appropriations, how can he: know but that 
mode may be adopted?” If any one is in favor of a sur- 


‘render to. the States, has he any assurance that it will be 


done? . If another is adverse to a toll gate system, by this 
Government, as most odious and dangerous, bas he not 
evidence enough before his eyes to make him fear that 
this will be the.favorite plan? How many are prepared to 
leap in the dark? Sir, if I had no other objection to this 
bill, I-would scorn to. vote for it with such deception 
stamped on its face. “You offer me a road for the benefit 
of my people; and what then? You fix a system of tolls 
at what rate you please, and send your federal officers 
there to collect them in the federal courts, from any body 


„and every body, if you choose, without regard to persons 


or business. And these tolls, for any thing we know, may 
be applied to making roads in other parts of the Union. 
Sir, I desire the Legislature of Tennessee to judge of the 
tolls which her citizeng.are to pay within her borders; and, 
with that precaution, they will never complain of mode- 
rate tolls to keep up the road after it shall have been made. 

I invite attention particularly to the provisions of the 
amendment ‘in relation to tolls, as containing a plan quite 
practical and safe.- The commissioners, who will have so 
much else to do with this matter, and will therefore be 
able.to perform this duty to great advantage, are, first, to 
report a rate of tolls to the President. He will have the 
different reports compared and made uniform, profiting 
by the suggestions of all, before he gives his sanction. The 
State Legislatures are afterwards to judge of these tolls, 
asa part of the proposition for-them to accept. Approved 
by. the commissioners, the President, and the State Legis- 
latures, these tolls may be collected from any part of the 


_road, as soon as it may be fit for use, and shal} be entirely 


applied to the preservation and improvement of the road. 
They “will also be uniform, and caħnot be changed, with- 
owt: the assent of Congress, so that no State may impose 
unreasonable tolls, or speculate on any other. What bet- 
ter. plan for repairmg the road can any gentleman devise 
ordesire? And why might it not be adopted at once, and 
thus prevent all future. controversies on this part of the 


ae subject’. This Government would have the use of the 


{ 


road, toll free; and what more could it desire? 
-«, One of my. honorable colleagues, [Mr. Isacxs] for whom 


Ihave much: respect, seems’ to “halt between two opi- 


nions,” and while he contends most manfully for the power 
{this Government to make roads, nevertheless admits 
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that it cannot afterwards exercise jurisdiction over them, 
so asto-keep them in repair. It would seem to bea pity, 
indeed, that a fine road should have to be abandoned. to 
chance as soon as made. This concession is full of argu. 
ment-in favor of all the views which I have presented, and 
must lead that gentleman to adopt them, if he will pre. 
serve his own consistency. Let the powers to make and 
to preserve be in the same Government. — 

I have endeavored to give a practical view of the bill, 
and of the contemplated. amendment, in relation both to 
the making and the preservation of this road- I have 
compared the two plans, on the points of jurisdiction, pa. 
tronage, and economy; the condemnation of lands and the 
rights of turnpike companies; practicability and proba. 
bility of success; the time of execution, and kind of road; 
tolls and repairs. In exercising my own opinion, I cannot 
doubt that the amendment is decidedly preferable, in 
every, particular wherein it differs from the bill; but eve 
gentleman will judge and decide for himself, and I have 
done with this comparison. 

I beg leave now to make a few remarks concerning the 
route of this road; but I am sensible that it would bea 
waste of time to detain the committee long on this point, 
after so much has been so ably urged concerning it by 
others. In estimating the general as well as comparative 
importance of the road, I think gentlemen have gone to 
extremes on both sides. But1 confess that my know- 
ledge is very limited indeed as to the part of the road from 
this city to Buffalo; and, I must, in some degree, follow 
the example of others, by attending chiefly to my own 
end of it. These two projects, which have heretofore 
been separate, are this year linked together. One gen- 
tleman gets up and tells us all about the ways from here 
to Buffalo; but as to the other end of the concern, he 
knows very little. Another can make us a speech for 
hours concerning the various routes from here to New 
Orleans, while he admits that he scarcely knows any 
thing of the opposite end. Thus we see that the interests 
and motives connected with the one, have no sort of natu- 
ral association with the other. And yet these two oppo- 
sites are united in the same picture, ‘¢a horse’s head and 
fish’s tail.” 

How is it, then, from here to New Orleans? 
the best route? 

It is said that more people will be accommodated by 
either the middle or southern route, than by the western. 
I admit that it must be so, if you take either the southern 
or middle route, and give to it all the people east of the 
Blue Ridge; but if you divide them, and give to each of 
those routes only its own share, then, I suppose, neither 
would have more than properly belongs to the western 
route at this time. We ought, however, to look to the 
future; and I have no doubt that, by the time the road 
could be completed, the population to be accommodated 
by the western would exceed that of either of the other 
routes, and, in time, might be nearly or quite equal to 
buth of the others. But the people on the western route 
would be more accommodated, in proportion to their 
numbers, whatever that might be, than the people east of 
the Blue Ridge, for various reasons. The western route 
lies through a newer country, in which it is natural to sup- 
pose that the roads are not as good as in an older one, if all 
other things were equal. The southern country also is na- 
turally more advantageous for common roads, though less 
so for making well improved ones; and thus, while the 
western route labors under great disadvantages at present, 
and would, of course, be proportionally benefited, it pre» 
sents greater facilities for making a first rate road. The 
western route would afford greater accommodations, more- 
over, on account of the great land carriage of merchan- 
dise, which has long existed and must continue, from the 
cities north of this place, along that route as far as Ala- 
pama, If this road were made south of the Blue Ridge, 
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it has not been pretended that it would be used for such a | suit the fancy or purposes of that gentleman thus unjustly 
to tear laurels from the brows of brave men; bùt. Iam 

unwilling to tarnish the reputation of 
such a ridiculous and. wanton error. mat 
tory, notorious to the very schoolboys of the, countrys. 
that Commodore Patterson spiked those very cann 


purpose, as merchandise would continue to pass coastwise, 
by water, to the southern ports, and thence, by riversand 
roads, into the interior. But it has been said thatthe road 
would answer well in the South, for carrying surplus pro- 
ductions to the navigable rivers. If sach neighborhood 
nationality is to be regarded. in this case, it would answer 
asimilar purpose on the western route, perhaps to a great- 
erextent.. The western route would be. fairly commer- 
cial, from this vicinity to Alabama; but no southern route 
would be so regarded. ; : 

For military purposes, I cannot see that a southern 
route would afford any very valuable facility. The natural 
course for supplies of troops and provisions is from the 
upper country to-thée seaboard, and not parallel with it, at 
a very respectful distance in the interior. That chivalry 
which really belongs to the South, would not, I am per- 
suaded, recognise this as a military road, which would not 
lead towards the enemy. But how would the western 
route be in a military point of view? From the Tennessee 
line, upper Virginia might. send down-supplies of troops 
and provisions, inferior to. none, even to this place, or to 
others more south, by obliquing in that direction from va- 
rious points. Southwest from the same Tennessee line, 
the road would lead directly to that part of the Union 
most exposed and most needing assistance; and this is 
true of any branch which may be selected, of the western 
route.. But it has been said that our rivers supersede the 
necessity of this part of the road. It cannot be denied 
that they do, to some extent; and that our. rivers must al- 
ways be relied on as our principal channels for throwing 
military aid to the defence of the Gulf frontier, as well as 
for commercial purposes; and if they were properly im- 
proved and connected, the road would be of compara- 
tively Jess value, but would continue to furnish important 
additional facilities, in connexion with the rivers, and, 
sometimes, as a substitute for them. 

As to the mail, it is admitted by all that the advantages 
would be great on any of the routes.. I argue, however, 
that the advantages on the western route would be great- 
est, because the southern roads are now better than the 
western, and most would be gained by making improve- 
ment where most needed, especially where the means are 
better for making it permanent. How much might be saved 
in transporting the mail is uncertain, as well. as the other 
benefits from expedition; ‘and every. gentleman must con- 
jecture and calculate for himself. T have not considered 
it important to makea particular comparison of distances, 
not regarding the differences as great enough to influence 
materially. the final decision. 

When viewing this road in its military aspect, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mv. Mencen] adverted to some circum- 
stances as connected with the defence of New Orleans. 
I omitted to notice his remarks in mine under the same 
head, and [ would not now stop to retrace my steps for 
the purpose of setting him right, if I did not think part 
of what he said was too unnecessary and inaccurate, in 
the best view of it, to let it pass without some reply. 
That gentleman took occasion to step out of his way, it 
seemed to me, for the purpose of giving us a fact which 
happens to be no fact; and an opinion based on that unfor- 
tunate foundation, that if Colonel Thornton, who com- 
manded the British forces on. the opposite ‘side of the 

‘Mississippi from New Orleans, had not been guilty of one 
of the grossest military blunders, the American forces on 
this side -of the river must have been driven from their 
entrenchments, and compelled to retreat to the city, with 
all the consequences.. That gross blunder was in ~not 
turning against. our:troops, on this side of the river, some 
of the cannon which -had fallen into the British colonel’s 
hands, at the post necessarily abandoned by-Commodore 
Patterson, when a single piece thus turned-would have 
accomplished the overthrow. just mentioned. Sir, it may 


he is to. be charged with the high criminality of neglect- 
ing his duty to do so, and the British colonel: with the. 
oss blunder of not turning. one of them on his adver-.. 


commander-in-chief are to be: forgotten. 
gentleman. has such a desire, d 
extinguish or darken.the glories of that day. 


———— et 


éven añ enemy, by 
tis: matter of ‘his: 


when he was compelled to abandon his position; and y 


and the countervailing measures of the American 
Even if ‘that 
he need not expect thus to 


sary, 


If the comparison of routes, which others have made. 
more at large; and I have briefly presented, be not.very, 


erroneous, (and I think it will puzzle gentlemen to show. 


that it is so in any particular,) then the inference is easy, . 
that the western route is preferable to any southern route, : 
on all the three great points of commerce, war, and the. 
mail. 


Ihave given you some of my views on the best mode. ` 


and the best route for making this road, and it remains.to 
inquire whether it ought to be made in any way. | 
There are two aspects of this part. of the subject. In. 
the one, the particular measure may be looked to as..a 
means for promoting the efficient action of this.Govern- 
ment in its own legitimate operations. In, the other, it 
may be regarded as part of a system of raising and dis- 
bursing money. : ; Sein 
The first view of itis strictly governmental, whieh I 
take to be the true meaning of the term national, as ap- 
plied to these subjects, as well as to all others under the 
action of this Government, whose powers extend only. to 
the means ‘necessary and proper” to accomplish cer- 
tain specified objects, with a view to general consequences. 
We ought to look to the uses which this Government, as 
such, (and not any portion of the community, ) may have 
for a particular work, to determine its character. It is 
national or-not, as this Government may or may not have 
use for it, in as much as the States.and people can know 
nothing of this aggregate nation, except through: the.ac- 
tion of the General Government, in which alone consists 
the identity or nationality of this Union itself. -If a.ayork, 
is desired for such purposes, the ent of itis entirely, 
indifferent, and the whole of a long’road-used for govern- 
mental purposes is no more national than any part of. it. 
used in the same way, as a large ship of the navy: is no 
more national than a small one. The inquiries, then, . 
ought to be: First. What use will the Government have, 
for the work? Second. Has it a right to apply money to 
such purposes? Third. Will its advantages -be equal to, 
its expenditure? _ All private or local concerns are out of, 
the question, and every gentleman should. put it tọ his. 
conscience to determine the case without regard to them; 
and, at the same time, with an eye single to the- particular 
measure in question, as standing on its own intrinsic merits’ . 
Where the advantages to this Government, in all its legiti- 
mate operations, could be fairly estimated as. worth more 


than the interest of the money, it might bé difficult to: . 


show that it would not bea judicious, permanent investi- 
ture. Whether this bill presents such a case, depends on 
calculations of economy. and. security, which every: gen-, 
tleman must make for himself, in connexion with the-ulti-: 
mate extent of the work and. the manner of its éxecution.: 
Whenever these shall have been ascertained and fixed, 
then the means will-be at hand for a final decisiones isss 
Having said thus much of the road as a strictly govern. 
mental. measure, and abstracted from: others, permit me 
now to notice it as part of.a system -of raising and-di 
bursing money. It- has not been, and will not be; denie 
that it is the policy of many gentlemen. to ralse.a g 
revenue for the purpose of expending, and. t 


aed 


„insidious and ruinous policy. 


_ in which E live. 
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almost every possible means of expending for the purpose 
of continuing to raise it. One öf these means is a general 
system of internal improvements, not for the proper pur- 


. poses of the Government itself; but for distributing the 
-money that möte may ‘be raised. “Various -conttivances 


are resorted to for scattering some of it among the peod- 
ple; in order to Hatter and tempt them to sanction this 

As long as the national; 
debt shall be unpaid; a powerful: argument will exist for- 
cofitinuing to räise a large revenue; and, therefore, it is 
thé business. of the politicians of whom T speak, to delay 
the final payment of that debt :as much as possible. Al- 
though every dollar which is not necessary for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government, might be applied to 
that debt, so as to have it paid off ina short time, yet the 
utmost ingenuity’and invention seém to be resorted to for 
draining the treasury, to postpone the payment of the na- 
ional debt, and for committing. the Government, in the 
mean time, in various projects of enormous expenditure, 
so as to create a necessity for continuing high duties. Co- 
operating with these politicians, on the one hand, there 
are some who look more to the effects of raising than of 
disbursing the revenue, while, on the other, there are 
some who look more to the disbursing’ than to the raising 
of it; but the joint operation is a grand system of ins and 
outs, calculated to increase the powers of this Govern- 


already described. - 

T would ask some of my colleagues, especially, to pause 
and ‘reflect on this system; to calculate its supposed ad- 
vantages and real burdens. . General principles are some- 
times best understood by particular examples; and I will, 
therefore; apply a few remarks to that section of country 
How much will this whole road give to 
East Tennessee?“ Not-more than between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars; and that would not all get there 
in less than six years: On the other hand, how much does 
that samé-East Tennessee pay every year into the treasury 
of the United: Spates? : If we pay at an average rate with 
other parts of the Union, our contribution is about four 
hundred: thousand dollars every year.. The calculation is 


so pliit and easy that no man can misunderstand it. The 


whole number of people in thé United States is about 
twelye millions, and the revenue from commerce is about 


E 


twenty-four millions—making twice as many dollars ag 
people. The population of East Tennessee is about two 
hundred thousand, and two dollars a head amounts to 
the fout hundred thousand before stated. About half the 
whole revenue from commerce goes every year towards 
paying the national debt; and, if that were paid, the one 
dollar a head, or two hundred thousand dollars every 
year, might be returned to East Tennessee as its propor- 
tion of the surplus, if the duties and revenue should not 
be diminished, deducting from that amount the expenses 
of collecting and refunding. Or, if the revenue shoud 
be diminished to the ordinary expenses of the Govern. 
ment, the surplus two hundred thousand dollars might re. 
main in the pockets of the people, without any deduction 
for collecting and refunding. In this way it appears that 
the surplus revenue for between eighteen months and 
two years would be equal to the utmost amount ‘that this 
road could ever bring into East Tennessee; and, as thena- 
tional debt might be paid, but for this system, about as soon 
as the making of this road would commence, the people of 
East Tennessee might have as much money in two years, 
after paying the debt, as they would get in four, by means 
of this road; and, in the one case, by reducing there- 


But the disproportion does not stop 
here, and reaches beyond what we pay into the treasury, 
also, on account of the distance and difficulty of transport- 


ation between us and our seaboard markets. Some of 
the improvements contemplated would diminish this evil, 
but it must always continue comparatively great. The 
duties on the goods originally paid by the importing mer- 
chant grow with every change of owners, and with the 
progress of distance and of time, until the consumer makes 
his payment. This is substantially true, too, whether the 
consumer indemnifies for actual duties paid on foreign ar- 
ticles, or is compelled to give a higher price, on account 
of such duties, for articles made in our own country, as is 
the case in the indispensable item of salt. Whatever may 
be the condition of others, it is absolutely certain that the 
people of East Tennessee bear these burdens: First. In 
the higher prices which they have to pay for what they 
buy and consume; their tools, clothing, and food, even in 
every mouthful, if they can get salt to putin it. And, 
second. In their diminished sales and lower prices for 
what they may sell to those who are less abie to buy, for 
similar reasons. : 
-I hope to be pardoned for adducing these common” 


. 
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place ideas: for, after all, they contain truths which ought 
not to be forgotten; and onthe neglect or correct appli- 
cation of which depend some of the. most-important re- 
sults. The section of country in which 1 Jive, as weil as 
other parts of the Union, has. been for years laboring un- 
der the consuming influence of the policy alluded. to, and 
without even the semblance of any correlative advantage, 
until its pecuniary resources are almost exhausted, and.its 
spirit of industry and enterprise, beyond absolute neces- 
sity, is almost extinguished. It is withered, like the leaves 
in autumn, by the frost of this chilling policy. . The 
smooth, plump figure of health and plenty is wasting away 
to the mere skeleton of what it once was. How long will 
we continue to attribute our disease to something else than 
the true cause, and consequently fai to apply the proper re- 
medy? Shall we look to favors from this Government, to 
compensate for the evils? What willall the promised or 
expected disbursements amount to in that quarter, compar- 
ed with our burdens? Who is so stupid as to suppose that 
East Tennessee could get even two hundred thousand dol- 
jars a year expended in it, although an absolute gift of 
that sum would be far, very far, from equal to its sharé 
of the burden in sustaining. this intolerable policy? But 
even an equal distribution of the treasury would not 
indemnify that country, which would continue to suffer 
more than an equal share of the injury. 

Itis only necessary to understand the facts, in order to 
know, with perfect certainty, what ought to be-our policy. 
Instead of continuing, beyond the ordinary necessities of 
the Government, to raise money in order to: scatter it 
again over the country, we ought to let it remain in the 
pockets of the people,.and save them all the expense, and 
trouble, and difficulty of collecting and returning that, 
which, as a general rule, had. better have remained where 
it started. Nor should the old adage be forgotten, that 
“Ca bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” The 
money might never return; much of it would be sure to 
stick by the way; and those who have, or can get any, had 
hetter keep it, than send it here under the hope of getting 
it back again at some future day. In the hands of indi- 


even to squander it.in-a general. system of internal im“ 


provements. -But it is the kindness of cruelty: itself- to” 


wrest it from their hands, where it is worth, for- example, 


six per Gent. in order to spend it in projects, which-can- 
never yield to the Government and the community any 


advantages equal to. three, or two, or even one. per cent. 
I ask, emphatically, if the people. would submit-to it—if 
they would allow this Government to carry on a general 
system of intertial improvements, if the money had to 
be raised from. them by direct taxation?” No,+in that 
case there would nót be on ‘this floor even one adyo- 


cate for the system. My honorable colleague [Mr. Brain) 


told us frankly and plainly that he would be far, very 
far, from thus taxing his people for any such purpose; 
and yet, direct taxation to thé same amount. with un~ 
restricted commerce, would be preferable for all that:por- 
tion of the Union, to the present mode. of. raising our: re- 
venue. -If none would be found favorable to the system 
with direct taxes, are we, nevertheless, to be told, that 
these same people ought to'be taxed to the same amount, 
and for the very same purpose, but in a different mode, 
which is more oppressive in some respects, notwithstand- 
ing the delusion by which it flatters us to the contrary? 
Do. gentlemen intend to deceive their constituents? Or 
do they think the people incapable of. examining this 
thing to the bottom? If they are, sir, it is vain to hope 
for preserving their liberties, as secured by our present. 
forms of Government. We all see how fashionable it is 
becoming to look on State Governments with -jealousy,. 
if not contempt, while this Government is regarded as the 
exhaustless source of favors, ‘The former raise their re- 
venue by direct, the latter by indirect taxation. If the 
people will not understand and feel that indirect taxes are 
a burden, what is to restrain us from raising them to.an 
indefinite extent, if for no. other purpose than to squander 
them among those who regard themselves only as re- 
ccivers, and not as payers? And what could then prevent. 
this Government from extending its powers without limita- 
tion, and to the utter extinction of all State authorities? 
After what I have seen--what every. citizen ought to know 


viduals, it will generally be used to best advantage; but, if] —tell me notof constitutional barriers—of cobwebs—~asop- 


either the General or State Governments should have any 
extraordinary or special object to accomplish, enough will 
he always at command, when every man could rub toge- 
ther a few dollars in his pocket. Nearly every improve- 
ment, however, of public importance, and which would 
be worth the cost of making it, might be accomplished by 
individual enterprise and corporate companies. The weal- 
thy would vest a portion of their capital in public works, 
and thus distribute their treasures among the poorer classes, 
when the Government had ceased to give direction to that 
capital, and, at the same time, freed the poor as well as 
the rich from unnecessary taxation. 

Towards attaining these, ends, the first great step is to 
pay the national debt as soon as possible. If that were 
done, every citizen would at once inquire, why the re- 
venue might not be reduced one-half, and let the people 
Keep in their own hands the amount which goes every year 
to that debt. To get the nation properly to this inquiry, 
isa matter of the very first importance; and, therefore, 
every dollar that can be spared, ought to be applied to 
the debt, and evcry unnecessary expenditure avoided. 
The work of reduction might then be completed, as it 
should be; but it.ought to progress from the present time. 
jt is not my purpose now to say on what articles, or how 
low, the duties ought to be reduced, but to indicate a prin- 
ciple to be extended as far as the various interests of the 
country: will allow—as far as propriety will justify. f 

Ít is astonishing to hear gentlemen talking of our distri- 
buting moncy, as if we had the faculty of speaking it into 
existence, or obtaining it from some foreign country. If 
this Governmcut really got its money any where else than 
from our own people, it might be a blessing to them, 

Vou. VI—-99 


posed to such aninfluence. Every day’s experience con- 
firms the awful truth, that our liberties depend on a.cor- 
rect understanding by the people of the principles of taxa- 
tion by our ‘respective Governments, And, if our poli- 
tical system shall ever fail, its ruin “will be traced to. this 
difference between direct and indirect taxation. ` 

We are warned by every thing dear to man, against 
being deceived ourselves, or attempting to deccive others. 
We ought to rely on the intelligence of our constituents, 
and not practise on their supposed ignorance. They 
have placed honorable reliance on us, not merely to serve 
them faithfully here, but, also, to profit by our situation in 
obtaining information for them. . While we respect their 
opinions, let us perform our twofold duty with becoming 
firmness and candor. “Whatever may be our votes on the. 
particular subject before us, let us tell our people the 
undeniable truth, that the contemplated system of internal 
improvements cannot be supported, except with their own 
money drawn from them in some way. Then, after they 


shall have reflected on it maturely, they will respond to , 


us in the significant phrase of the sagacious Franklin, ‘it 
would, indeed, be paying too dear for the whistle.” 

Mr: NORTON said, that, representing as he did the dis- 
trict in which this great national road was contemplated to 
becommenced, and knowing that his constituents felta deep 
interestin the passage of the law authorizing the construc- 
tion of it, he was not at liberty to follow his own inclina- 
tion by giving a silent though an affirmative vote. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [said Mr. 
N.] who reported this bill, having gone at length into the 
constitutional question—-a question that never fails to arise 
whenever any project of internal improvement is pre- 


* 
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i: Sentéd-to'this House; and having, in. my opinion, shown, 

=, most conclusively, thatno one provision of that constitution 
will be violated by the passage of ‘this act, it would be ob- 
trusive-in me-to-say one word upon that subject; and that 


a gentleman, as well as many others, having -also clearly 


‘pointed out the advantages. that would “accrue to almost 
every section of this Union, both in a mereantile and com- 
mercial. point of view, it would be trespassing upon the 
indulgence of this committee to. compel them to listen to 
farther argument upon that division of the subject. 

«= But. there is another branch of this imposing: project 
that I ‘must not'pass over in silence; indeed, if I were to 
do so, I should bė greatly wanting in courtesy to the honor- 
able gentleman from Virginia, who opened the debate in 
opposition to this bill.. Imean, that division of the argu- 
ment which particularly relates to the military operations 
of this Government. ae 

‘The honorable chairman of the Committee on Internat 
Improvements, in opening this debate, portrayed, in strong 
and persuasive language, not only the facilities that would 
be: afforded: for defence, but also the duty that this and 
every other Government owes toits citizens, or to its sub- 

jects, to render them efficient protection whenever dan- 
gers arise from abroad. . l 
2: The answer to this; by the gentleman from Virginia, was, 
that heavy ordnance, and other munitions of war, would 
never be transported by land, while there was a safe, 
cheap, and expeditious communication by water; and that, 
by the enterprise of the citizens of the great and power- 
. fal State of. New York, the General Government had been 
furnished with such a communication, from the seat of Go- 
vernment to the northwestern frontier. 

‘And now t do assure this committee, that no part of the 
gentleman’s argument, however eloquent and imposing, 
created in. my mind the least alarm, except the one now 
under consideration; and I eonfess that there was a phu- 
sibility displayed by the contrast drawn between water 
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which I request the committee to beat in mind. In that 
northern region we generally have good sleighing three 
or four months in the year; and, when that is the case, al} 
your supplies for an army, with the exception, perhaps, 
of very heavy ordnance, can be transported, upon a good 
road, cheaper and more rapidly than they ean upon the 
canal, where it is navigable. And, again, says the gentle. 
man from Georgia, suppose there should be an invasion of 
the western part of the State of New York, they would 
need no aid from us at the South, or from the seat of 
Government. They have the means at hand of repel- 
ling it, vested in the patriotism of a dense and hardy popu- 
lation. AH this it suits my pride to admit, so far as it 
relates to defence. But suppose it should be determined 
in a grave council of war, here at Washington, that Cana- 
da must be invaded, and orders given to the general offi- 
cer who happens to bein command on that frontier at that 
time, to call to bis aid alf the hardy sons of the North for 
the purpose of making the conquest, first of Upper, and 
then of Lower Canada; and suppose that this whole popu- 
lation does, in faet, obey this eall, as they would be very 
likely to do, and aĦ rally round the national standard at 
Lewistown, or at Buffalo, as the case may be. What then? 
Why, they would be first paraded, and then, according to 
custom, they would be formed into a holtow square; and, 


after having listened to.an appropriate address from the - 


commanding gencral, they would be marched to the banks. 
of the river Niagara, and there they would be called upor 
to survey the proud eonquest before them. But, while 
contemplating this mighty conquest, and their fancied Jau- 
rels, with the banner in one hand and the constitution in 
the other, they are saluted from the other shore with the 
sound of the bugle and a shower of Congreve rockets, 
which unexpected and unwelcome sahttation throws the 
camp into some confusion, and finally results in a confer- 
ence between citizens and soldiers; at which conference 
they gravely determine that they are not bound by any 


and land carriages, that could not fail to catch the ear of}law, nor called upon by any duty, to cross the lne—that 


every careless observer; and at this late hour in the de 
‘bate, I should not have claimed the attention of the com- 
mittee, had F not felt a full confidence that I should be 
able, iwa very few words, to show the total fallacy of all 
the gentleman’s reasoning upon that subject. And here 
let me assure the gentleman that I intend no disrespect to 
< him, when I say tha seemed to have forgotten the lati- 


tude of the New York canal, and that it was actually f- 


blocked with ice almost one-half the year; and that, too, 
in the.season when we should be most hkely to be invaded 
from the North. : Sad experience has taught us this lesson. 
Climate. will have its influence upon the minds’ of gentle- 
men. And-here the gentleman will excuse me for sug- 
. gesting another difficulty, which, also, escaped his critical 
observation. It is well known to almost every gentleman 
in this House, that the Hudson and Erie canal, more than 
one-half of. its distance, runs parallel with the Canada 
line, and in many places. contiguous to it; and I do not 
Tresitate tò say; that, in one hour, with a spade or a hoe, 
L-could:' make such breaches in its embankments, as could 
not be repaired ina whole compaign; and this may. be done 
. either by soldiers fromthe enemy’s camp, or by traitors in 
our own. . ee aa i 
| * There is one important fact to which I beg leave to call 
‘the attention of the committee, before I quit this branch 
“of. the subject. -It is this: If we should be again involved 
< iwa war with Great Britain, and should.determine to in- 
vade'the Canadas, ‘our-preparations must be made in the 
ter Season, when ‘not only the canal, but all the water- 
ses ili my section of the country are closed by ice. Itis 
aring this season that our troops-must be enlisted, drilled, 
id ma ; to the frontier; that our provisions, camp. 
ii military and hospital stores, ordnance, and am- 
must be-collected, ‘and. placed: in deposit, ‘at or 
sthe place of-embarkation: -And there is another fact, 


> 


the constitution of the United States does not require the 
militia or volunteer citizens of the State of New York to 
seek foreign conquest—and that they have the same good 
right to avail themselves of the benign provisions of that 
constitution, and particularly when hfe is at stake, as the 
people of the middle or even the southern States have, 
when a turnpike road or canal is projeeted. 
Now, for the sake of argument, we will suppose that 
this road is not essentially necessary to transport troopsor 
munitions of war from the seat of Government to the south- 
ern or eastern frontiers. But may we not suppose a case, 
where it would be of vital importance to make rapid move- 
ments from the frontiers to the seat of Government? Is it 
not possible that even this proud city of Washington may 
want aid? The time has been, when a few thousands of 
these patriotic sons of the western part of the State of 
New York would have received a most hearty welcome 
in this hospitable city. Yes, I repeat, the time has been, 
when a portion of the hardy yeomanry of the North, and 
of the West, would have been hailed here as deliverers m 
warding the bayonets of the invading foe from the hearts 
of your citizens, extinguishing the torches of foreign in- 
vaders, and saving your country from the deep humilia- 
tion of surrendering its capitol to the pillage of the eom- 
mon enemy. p 
Much has been said about the expense of making this 
road, and many predictions have been indulged in, and 
many calculations made, varying from two and a half to 
fifty millions. The calculation of the committee is two and 
a half millions; and I have more confidence in that caleu- 
tion than any other that Ihave heard. If that is correct, 
it falls greatly short of the value of the public buildings in 
this city, which I understand have cost more than five mil- 
ions. But I do not mention the expenditures in this ci 


in the spirit of retrenchment, but for the purpose of show*: 
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ing the vast importance of making- early preparation to 
defend the public property, in case this city should be 
again assailed. If we differ in opinion about the proprie- 
ty of making this road, we must agree in this, that we all 
have a deep stake even in this single monument of national 
grandeur; and that we have a much deeper one in guard- 
ing the national character against the effects of another 
farce at Bladensburg. i 

I now owe it to the committee, and to my own character, 
to say, that, in the description I have given of an army con- 
stituted of the volunteer citizens and of the militia of our 
country, I have intended nothing in the spirit of ridicule. 
T have taken the last war as my text, and. the commentary 
is a literal history. of what has happened. “And it is what 
will always happen, when you rely upon such a soldiery, 
either for attack or defence; and the officer whose misfor- 
tune it is to be in command, whatever may be his merit, as 
a man or as a soldier, is certain to meet-with discomfiture 
and disgrace. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG, of Pennsylvania, rose to claim 
the indulgence of the committee for a few moments only, 
as he did not wish to enter into a lengthy discussion of a 
subject which had already been more than sufficiently dis- 
cussed. He presumed every member of the committee, 
who had given it any attention whatever, must, by that 
time, have made up his mind upon the question; and he 
could not flatter himself that any thing he might say, for 
or against the measure, would change a single vote. He 
rose merely to express a regret at the vote he found him- 
self obliged to give if he wished to satisfy his own con- 
science, and promote, in his view of things, the best inte- 
rests of the whole people of the Union, as he considered 
himself a representative for the whole, and not for a part 
only. 

Sir, {said Mr. M.] I must, when called upon, record 
my vote against the bill on your table, I regretahis cir- 
cumstance, because I shall thereby vote against a measure 
which my much esteemed friend and colleague, [Mr. 
Hempaiy) the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Internal Improvements, seems to have much at heart. He, 
no doubt, sincerely believes that it isa measure which will 
tend to the general welfare, and promote the good, not 
only of his native State, but of the Union at large; that it 


will further the interests of commerce, of agriculture, of 


manufactures, add to the comforts of the people in peace, 
and their security in time of war, as well on the southern 
as on the northern and northwestern frontier. A more 
amiable man, a more patriotic and disinterested legislator, 
may not be found on this floor. He may possibly be cor- 
rectin his views, and Tin error. It is, however, human 
nature to differ; but every honest man must be guided by 
his own convictions of right and wrong, of the expediency 
or inexpediency of any measure upon which he is called 
in duty to decide. 

I regret [said Mr. M.] the vote I must give, because it 
is in opposition to the opinion of many, perhaps in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of a large majority of my colleagues, 
who have more experience in legislative matters than my- 
self, and for whose opinion, collectively and individually, 
{ have the highest regard. 

I regret it, because it is apparently against the imme- 
diate interest of a considerable portion of my native State, 
which 1 have the honor to represent, in part, on this floor, 
so far at least as the expenditure of a considerable sum out 
of the common fund, within the boundaries of that State, 
may be considered a benefit. 

But [said Mr. M.J] duty compels me to overcome these 
regrets. What I owe to the people and their welfare, calls 
upon me to lay aside all personal féeliigs, and vote against 
the bill under discussion; not, indeed, because I think amea- 
sure of this kind unconstitutional. No, I have no scruples 


*onthat head. Ifthat were the only point in dispute, I could 


have no hesitation and no regrets in giving a vote on the 


question. “It would afford me pleasure. -E : oin 
long since settled—a point which, at'this day, should’ not 
be called in question. s hay att 
authorize internal improvements, for the purpose of regu 
lating commerce and promoting the general welfare, to- 
render the transportation of the mail more easy and rapid, 
to contribute to the comforts and happiness of the people’ 
in time of peace, and their security in time of war, it has 
no rights whatever; it might as well not exist--it might'as 
well be expelled from this hall. 
not on constitutional principles therefore, but because I 
think its passage unnecessary and inexpedient, at this time 
at least. Sa A : 


I consider it x point 


If Congress have not, the right to 


I vote against the bill; 


The passage of the bill, Í contend, is unnecessary. It 


is not necessary, as some gentlemen who have preceded 
have asserted, to establish a constitutional principle, the 
right of the General Government to make internal im- 
provements. No, this question, as I have already said, 
has, in my humble opinion, been long since settled. What- 
ever this Congress may do, it will neither tend to'settle or 
unsettle it. The express words of the constitution itself; 
the opinions of our ablest men on the bench; the opinions 
of. all our Presidents, from him who was deservedly first 
in the hearts of the people, from Washington down to the 


present illustrious Chief; the opinion of the lamented Clin- 


ton, undoubtedly a statesman of the very first order; the 
opinions of a large majority of our State Legislatures-—all 


have established it beyond a question, except with a few, 
who, although no doubt sincere in their opinions, and on 
that account ought to be respected, are yet too much in the 
habit of splitting hairs, both on the north and south side, to 
have much reliance placed on their judgment. Neither [said 
Mr. M.] does the passage of the bill appear to me neces- 


sary, as is further contended by some gentlemen who have 
been in advance of me, to promote the interests of com- 


merce and agriculture, the transportation of the mail, the 


comfort of the people in peace, their security in time of war. 
No, I am far from admitting this. From this place to Buf- 
falo, we have already more than one road, and probably as 
direct as any can be made. None certainly can be made bet- 
ter for less than three times the sum fixed as an average for 


the mile in the bill now before us. Indeed, we have, by 
taking a circuit of a few miles, an excellent turnpike for 
at least one-half the distance. We want, at present, in our 
section of the Union, no more roads for the accommodation 
of trade, or the transportation of the mail, or even for the 
comfort and convenience of the travellers; and as for the 
conveyance of troops and munitions of war, it is futile to 
speak about it. I have, to use the words of the venerable 
gentleman from Rhode Island, who sits on my left, [Mr. 
Burcrs] ‘‘been utterly astonished and confounded” at 
the assertions of some gentlemen in this respect. How 
long could a mud road, costing only fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a mile, be used for such a purpose, in the spring and 
fall, if Government chose to use it, which I strongly sus- 
pect will never be the case? The situation of the South 
and West, I will admit, may be different. They may be 
more in want of roads than the northern section of the 
Union. I do not pretend to pass a positive opinion. But 
grant to the States, south and west of this, through which 
the road is proposed to be run, the sum to be expended 
under the bill, and the road will be infinitely better made, 
at much less cost, and in one-half the time.. Indeed, ad- 
mitting the road to be made, I know not what you are to 
transport upon it, either in peace or in war. Not only the 
cutting of innumerable roads, the opening of canals, the 
improvement of our rivers in every direction, the use of 
all-powerful steam, has, within a few years past, since the 
conclusion of the late war, upon which gentlemen have 
harped so much to show the necessity of this road, entire- 
ly changed the whole situation of our country as regards 
internal communications. Produce will no longer be con- 
veyed by land for any distance. It will every where seek 
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the watercourses, and they are every where near at hand. 
Troops and munitions of war, if they should hereafter be 
required at extreme points, will be moved upon these 
three times the distance in one-half the time that would be 
required upon land, where, -with the best of roads, rail- 
roads excepted, the practical result of these, carried to a 
distance, has not yet been fully ascertained. . 

It would appear, then, [said Mr. M.] that the passage of 
the bill under. consideration. is unnecessary. And not only 
that; it appears to me extremely inexpedient at this time. 


Our first object (it strikes me at least in this light) should | 


be to pay off the national debt, then to reduce—I will not 
say entirely take off—to reduce the duties on all articles 
which we can neither manufacture nor grow, or which no 
longer require protéction, that the burdens of our people 
may be lightened, if not entirely taken away. And bur- 
dened they must be, in some instances, when our annual 
‘exports amount to little more than fifty millions of dollars, 
and the duties on the return cargoes to twenty-four mil- 
lions... The district I have the honor to represent must 
pay an enormous tax upon the single article of salt--a tax 
amounting, to not much less than thirty thousand dollars 
per annum. Can the agricultural interest—the interest 
which should be most cherished in our country-—flourish 
under such circumstances? If we enter into the measure 
under discussion now, if we continue appropriating such 
enormous sums as we have heretofore done, both the one 
and the other, I mean the payment of the public debt and 
the reduction of unnecessary duties, will be materially re- 
tarded, perhaps never accomplished. This road will cost, 
not as is estimated in the bill, two and a half millions, it 
will cost fifteen or twenty millions before we are done with 
it. Are the people of this country forever to be taxed 
heavily for’ their tea, their ‘coffee; their sugar, their salt; 
their spices, and other articles which have become neceésa- 


_ An amendment offered by Mr. McCOY, to give discre- 
tionary power to yary thé route through Virginia, was 
also negatived-—as was also Mr. RICHARDSON’S amend- 
ment to provide for a road from the lakes to Boston. 

The committee then rose, and reported the "bill to the 
House. 


Wepxrespay, Arnir 14, 1830. 
THE ARMY. 


‘The House next resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution introduced by the Military Committee, cafling on 
the Secretary of War for a plan to reduce the number of 
officersin the army, without injury to the public service. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought if the House reffected on 
the principles on which the army was organized at its 
last reduction, it would come to the conclusion that that 
organization should not be disturbed. He then explained! 
the principles on which it was then established—its neces- 
sary expansion over the country, and the necessity for the 
present proportion of officers. . It had been said by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Desna] and from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Wicxrrrre] that the present ratio of officers 
and men was.as one to seven and a half. He did not know 
where these gentlemen procured their information, or from 
what data they reckoned. He had, himself, taken much 
pains to satisfy himself on this subject, and the result of 
his examination was, that there were now employed in the 
service only one commissioned officer to each eighteen 
and abouta third of the men. He then gave a history of the 
service of officers, compiled from the last Army Register, 
stating the number emploved in the several departmenta 
of the army, making a total of six hundred and twelve. 
From these he deducted seventy belonging to the Pay and 
Purchasing Department, leaving only five hundred and 


ries of life, that the sums thus taken from the sweat of|forty-two. He next deducted forty for those employed 
y y ) ploy 


their brow may be squandered upon the useless and worse 
than useless projects of wild theorists? I hope not. Let 
us be just before we are generous. Let us pay our debts. 
Let us reduce our duties where they are not necessary -to 
aid and protect internal industry. This internal indus- 
try must be supported at all costs and at all hazards; 
upon it ultimately depends the salvation and permanent 
welfare of the country. Then-Tet us divide, honestly and 
equally, our surplus revenue. Let this be used for the pur- 
poses of internal improvements by the States, and with 
one dollar we shall effect more, than in the mode now con- 
templated with three or four. We shall, by this course, 
at the same time, allay sectional jealousies. We shall pro- 
mote concord and harmony in our great family, between 
our brethren of the North and the South, of the East and 
the West. We shall promote the interests of agriculture, 
undoubtedly the first of our country, the interests of com- 
merce, of manufactures, the welfare of all our pegple in 
peace, and their security in war. : j 

{T will not [said Mr. M.] tax the indulgence of.the com- 
mittee. any longer, and am grateful for the kind attention 
I have received.. I repeat, itis with regret I shall vote 
against the bill under consideration, but vote against it I 
must, or vote against the convictions of my own mind, and 
what I deem the best interests of the country. 

The question being then loudly called for from various 
parts of the House, it was put, being on the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill, (to destroy it,) 
and negatived: yeas, 75--nays, 77. . : 

The blank for the per diem allowance to the commis- 
sioners was filled with four dollars. 

The committee then took up, successively, the amend- 
ments offered by Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD, Mr. CARSON, 


in the Engineer Department, leaving but five hundred and 
two officers in actual command. He went on to show the 
various duties assigned to some of these by the nature of 
their offices, as belonging to the Ordnance, Engineer, and 
Subsistence Departments, stationed at the Military Acade- 
my, on the recruiting service, &c., making one hundred 
and ninety-nine; and, when deducted from the aggregate, 
leaving only three hundred and three officers to be sta- 
tioned at the several posts. He would ask what officers 
the gentleman would dispense with in the contemplated re- 
duction? Would they take them from the Quartermaster’s 
Department? Itis but a few days since a bill was passed to 
increase the number in that branch; and it is now com- 
plained by the Quartermaster General that therc are not 
now enough to perform its dutics. Would they dispense 
with the services of those engaged in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment? By examination, it would be found that they had 
in their care more than twelve millions of dollars worth of 
property, and had charge of the disbursement of one mil- 
lion per annum; and he asked if these men were to be dis- 
charged, and inexperienced persons appointed to do the 
duties with which they had become familiar. He believed 
they would pause before they took such a step. Should 
they then be taken from the Engineer Department? Why, 
[said Mr. V.] we have lately increased their numbers by 
the addition of thirty officers; and if you. proceed with - 
the system of erecting fortifications, a much greater num- 
ber will have to be added to the corps. He presumed the 
choice of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wicx.irrr} 
would be, if any officers were to be dispensed with, to take 
them from the corps of ‘topographical engineers, as he 
believed he bad opposed all surveys that had been direct- 
ed; but he doubted whether the people would consent to 


and Mr. BARRINGER, to change the proposed route ofthis; and the House had already taken measures for thein- 


the:road, the last named gentleman being for the eastern, 
or metropolitan route——all of which were rejected by large 
majorities. 


crease of that corps. Mr. V. proceeded at some length to 
show the extent of essential fortifications now in progress, 


[and said he had intended to say more, but indisposition 
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prevented. He would, however, say a few words in reply 
to the observations of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
‘WicxisFre} on the subjectof the West Point Academy, 
and the errors. into Which that gentleman- had fallen in 
relation to it. It appeared that the chief objection he had 
to that institution was,-that it shut out from appointment 
in the army all who were not educated there... He would 
ask, what had ever been the system pursued -in the army? 
Did not all its officers advance by the regular line of pro- 
motion? He conceived, when those scholars entered the 
school, they became attached to the junior class of-the of- 
ficers of the army. If they proved to be. qualified, and 
kept up with their classes, they were commissioned; if not, 
they retired to make room for others. Fhe doors of the 
institution, he contended, were open to all classes, even to 
the poorest boy in the country. — > 

Mr. V. remarked that his indisposition was. such as to 
prevent his pursuing the subject further at present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, he was opposed to the present 
organization of the army, and it never had'been suited to 
the feclings of the House. It was fastened upon the House 
by the vote of the Scnate. : 
the House condemned its features; but they were compel- 
led to accept of it at the time, as they were convinced that 
otherwise no reduction would be effected at that session. 
Mr. W. said, there appeared to be a contest between the 
gentlemen belonging to the Military Committee, on the sub- 
ject of the proportion which the officers in the army bore 


to the men—one calculating it at one to seven, and another, 


at one to twenty. In either case, he contended, the pro- 
portion of officers was too great—the army should be re- 
organized, and the number of officers reduced. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vaxce] had, in the course of his 
remarks, alluded to fifty posts to be garrisoned. He would 
have becn obliged to that gentleman if he had, at the same 
time, named these posts. "The House had on a former oc- 
casion reccived a report, stating that there were seventy 
posts, requiring twelve thousand men; but, on examina- 
tion, the number of essential posts bore but a small com- 
parison with the report. He did not believe that there was 
need of fifty posts in the United States—indced, he knew 
of no none excepting those of the northwestern frontier, 
and the frontiers of Arkansas and Missouri. He could not 
admit the necessity of even these, for he had ever believ- 
ed that keeping up ‘an armed force in the vicinity was 
more likely to bring on Indian wars, than to prevent them. 
Such had been the experience of the country at all times, 


and in all cases; and he would not vote for keeping up a 


military force to provoke Indian. hostilities. 
) In relation to the engineer corps, Mr. W. said, he could 
not see the propriety of so many surveys by the General 
Government. If the several States wanted these surveys 
made, they would doubtless see that they were perforined. 
He said he believed, from the examinations which he had 
l made several yearsago, that three thousand men werc amply 
sufficient for the army. He was convinced of this at that 
time, and he knew of no reason why more should be re- 
quired now than were then. He thought the Military Aca- 
deiny at West Point should also be reduced. He had long 
been of the opinion that this institution should be placed 
on the peace establishment. He thought it should be con- 
fined'to one hundred, and then it would not be so apt to 
prove a nursery for the education of those who were not 
designed for the army; indeed, its utter annihilation would 
“be far preferable to its continuance in its present condition. 
He hoped the House would determine on its reduction. | 
Mr. DESHA rose, but the allotted hour had expired. 


JUDGE PECK. 
The SPEAKER presented to the House a letter from 


lge Peck, accompanied by a written statement or argu- 
nt, in explanation and defence of his official conduct in 


All the military experience of 


Motions were made to commit the argument, and te 


print it, without reading, as it.appeared to be a yolumi- 


nous statement; but ee net a2 
The reading was demanded, first by Mr. WICKLIFFE, 
and withdrawn, then by Mr. DANIEL, and, after proceed- 
ing some time, by him withdrawn; next by Mr. WILDE, 
and the reading continued some time longer, and then with» 
drawn; then byMr. STORRS,.of New York; and, after the 
reading had progiessed some time longer, (in all an hout _ 
and a half,) Mr. S. withdrew ‘his, motion, and the. further 
reading was suspended. Se a ey ep a 
The statement was then ordered to be committed, to the 
Committee of the Whole to. which was.committed the re- 
port against. Judge Peck; and Peon e 
Mr. CLAY moved thatit be printed, with one or two'of 
the papers which accompanied and were referred to in it. 
Mr. McDUFINE moved.to print, also, the memorial of 
Mr. Lawless, complaining of the conduct of the Judge. . 
Mr. STERIGERE moved to lay both motions on the |, 
table. _Negatived. le 
~ Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, moved to except from 
the printing the papers accompanying the statement. of 
Judge Peck, which was agreed to; and E 
The statement-of the Judge, and the memorial of his 
accusers, were ordered tobe printed. . ee, 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD BILE.” 


The House then took up this bill, as reported by the 
Committee of the Whole yesterday sand, having concurred 
in filling the blank with four dollars, as the daily allowance 
to the commissioners, ; 

Mi. SPEIGHT moved to lay the bill on the table, with 
the view not to take it up again. a 

Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded the yeas and nays on 
this question, and they.wére ordered; when f 

Mr. SPEIGHT, to accommodate his colleagues, who 
wished to renew their amendments, withdrew his motion. 

Mr. CARSON then renewed the motion which he made 
in committee, to amend the bill, by striking out the part 
prescribing the route for the New Orleans road, and in- 
serting a provision, directing the adoption of the‘ most 
direct, practicable” route. - A 

Upon the amendment, Mr. CARSON offered some ob- 
servations on the length.to which the discussion upon the 
subject had already extended, and asked for the yeas and 
nays. à 

The call being sustained, they were ordered. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee, said that he was aware 
that it would not now be in order to reply to what had 
been said by gentlemen in the opposition in the committee, 
but as his friend from North Carolina (Mr. Canson] has 


now repeated, in part, what he had said’ in Committee of 


the Whole, he was gratified in having it in his power 
to correct that gentleman in a gross error into which he 
had fallen, as to the organization of the Committee on In- 
ternal Improvements, of which he was an humble member. 
He has charged that the lecation of the road upon the 
western route was the result of combination in the com- 
mittee, and has parcelled out to each meniber of that cor- 
mittee ‘his portion of the local benefit to be derived from 
that combination. Sir, I cannot, E will not, believe. that 
my worthy friend intended to impugn my metives in. this- 
matter, though such would be the irresistible conclasion, 
from reading his printed specch. Itake this opportunity 
of informing my friend that Iam the only member of the - 


“committee who voted in favor of reporting the bill, who 


was in the slightest degree interested in its location on. the 
western route, or resided on or near toany part of that« 
extended Jine: Itis'true that my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. Crate] represéntgsa district m Virginia, which 


case complained of by L. E. Lawless, communicated lis intersected by the road, but it is due to that gentleman 
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cheap, besides: involving the nation in an unnecessary. ex- 
pense. I would only brevet an officer for. distinguished 
service performed by. him in a state of war--an: arrange: 
ment which would stimulate him to the performance: of 


- Sọ the House ‘decided against the third: reading of the 
bill, and it was, of course, rejected. — . ran Seo d 
_ Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, thinking [he said] that the House 
had done enough for glory for one day, moved that it now 


adjourn. ` s daring and gallant acts. . ; ee 
Mr. ISACKS demanded the yeas and nays on this ques- | - The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Tayror] in reply: 
tion, which, being taken, were as follows: ~ > - fto some remarks I made a few days ago, said, that we are- 
For adjourning,  - - ee 78 compelled to educate our sons at the West Point Acade-. 
Against it, - - - -. dil my, provided. we intend them for the army. This, am 


After, on motion of Mr. VANCE, 
The House adjourned. 


aware of; and that isthe very great objection I have 
to the institution, and it is the ground upon which I pre- 
dicated my remarks the other day, when [stated I was 
opposed to all exclusive privileges. But the gentleman 
contended that it does not give exclusive privileges to any 
class of our citizens, for the institution is open to all. I 
would ask, how is this? If there were a vacancy from my 
district, and there were twenty applicants, could more 
than one be appointed? No, sir. Well, would not the 
balance be excluded in this case? Most certainly they 
would; and in making this selection of one, should I not 
be apt to select the one whose parents would be able to. 
serve me the most effectually at home? This is reason- 
able. 

The gentleman from New York asked if I, together 
with my political friends, who had the power in their 
hands, am disposed to.break down all the institutions in 
the country. I will say, in reply to that gentleman, no; 
that I do not know the opinions of but few of the friends 
with whom I act upon this floor; but will say for myself, 
that I am ready at all times to lop off all useless expend- 
itures of public money, or to put down any institution 
where the sons of the wealthy and influential are to be 
educated at the expense of the people. Ihave no doubt 
but the gentleman from New York understands the details 
of this West Point Academy much better than I do, as it 
is located in his State; and, moreover, I have understood. 
that the gentleman has been so fortunate as to get his son 
admitted into the institution, notwithstanding he informs 
us that there never had been but one young man at the 
institution from his district, and he was in the senior class. 
I must confess I could not exactly see what bearing that 
remark of the gentleman had upon the subject, and must 
believe the gentleman intends it as a compliment to. him- 
self. “ 

The gentleman took occasion to say further, in order, I 
suppose, to show that no abuses had been practised by 
appointing to that institution more than a fair proportion 
of the sons of members of Congress, that there never had 
been more than sixteen boys appointed who were the sons 
of members of Congress. Ido not know how this is, but 
I heard a member of Congress say, he could count twelve 
from Kentucky and Ohio, who are sons of men who are’ 
now, or who have been heretofore, members of Congress. 
But for the existence of this institution, which. I so much 
deprecate, private institutions would spring up in the 
country, whence we should have an-ample opportunity of 
preparing our sons to enter the army, at our own proper 
expense; and then let vacancies in the army be filled from 
the most. worthy amongst the applicants who present 
themselves. : 

My friend, the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, [Mr. Drayron] says, that the Military Academy is 
the bulwark of our defence, and that all our Presidents 
have been in favor of it. Now, in answer to this, I deny 
that the nation will have to rely upon those educated at 
this institution, whiclyhas been so highly spoken of, for 
the defence of the country in the event of war, or upon 
your regular army. No, sir. I consider the militia the 
bulwark of the nation; and, in the event of another war, 
we shall have to place our reliance upon them for defence. 
It is true that some of our Presidents have recommended 
this institution to the fostering care of Government; but 
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~ The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion directing the Secretary of War to report a reorgani- 
zation of the army, with a view to the reduction of the 
number of officers. ` 

Mr. DESHA said, he regretted very much that the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. TayLoR] 
and of the chairman of the committee, [Mr. DRAYTON] 
had made it necessary for him again to trouble the House 
with any remarks of his, but he was not willing that the 
vote should be taken without briefly replying. © He 
would, however, promise the House that he would con- 
sume but little of their time upon this subject. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Tayzon] the other 
day, in order to satisfy this House that the army, as at 
present organized, is more suitable to both peace and war 
times, than any organization that can be given to it, had a 
report read at the Clerk’s table, made by a former Secre- 
tary of War, upon acall of this House. The report goes 
upon the principle, that it is politic for this Government 
to keep on a peace establishment a number of officers 
sufficient to command. fifteen thousand, instead of five 
thousand four or five hundred, the number fixed upon for 
the peace establishment. Now, (said Mr. D.] this is what 
I deny; and however high I may estimate the opinions of 
the Secretary of War, alluded to, I decidedly differ with 
him in the organization he would give to a peace establish- 
ment. He, with a great many others, thinks it necessary to 
keep an officer in the army a length of time, to prepare 
him for a state of war, and this with a view to have skil- 
ful officers to command. This is in accordance with the 
views of the gentleman from New York, over the way, 
(Mr. Camanetene] who says, that, in the event of a war, 
we shall have nothing to do but fill the rank and file of 
the army, and we shall have experienced officers to com- 
mand our forces. He says that privates can be had with- 
out difficulty, but that officers cannot. I will state to the 
House what I have stated on a former occasion. It is, 
that, from my experience, I do think, if an officer remain 
any length of time inactive, upon a peace establishment, 
that inactivity has a tendency to disqualify instead of quali- 
fying him for active service in a state war; and that there 
is more difficulty in obtaining private soldiers than offi- 
cers. F would ask the House, how it has happened that 
the expenditures of the army have been increasing for 
the last several years, if it be not owing to the nature of 
the present organization, and to the very great number of 
officers who have been breveted since the war, and receiv- 
ed the additional pay which their brevet rank entitles 
them to. I will state that, if there is not some radical 
change made, this expense will continue to increase. In 
a few years the colonels will all be brigadier generals; the 
lieutenant colonels, colonels commandants; the majors, 
licutenant colonels; captains, majors; and the lieutenants, 
captains by brevet; and all of these will, in every instance, 
when on detachment, receive the pay attached to such 
brevet commission. Iam satisfied that the present regu- 
lation of breyeting an officer according to the length of 
his continttance in-service, will make brevet rank too 
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tution was first established, that it should be more than a, United States, in his message to this House, says somethin: 
school of practice for a few officers of the army.. But! about the reliance ‘we may place on the militia for the de- 
what has it grown to be? Two hundred and sixty or two fence of the country in the event of war. My friend from 


hundred and seventy young men, preparing, by receiving 
a military education; to fill vacancies.in the army, -when 
Another objection 
which.I have to’the institution, is, that when a young man 
‘is educated at some thousands of dollars expense to the 
Government, he is permitted to return home, without 
rendering to the Government any servicesin return. Yes, 
sir, three-fourths of the number of young men who go 
there, do not intend, when they graduate, to remain in 
the army; but to return home, and adopt some other pro- 
It is very convenient for. a man to have his son 
educated at public expense, and then put him to the study 
of law, medicine, or some other of the liberal professions. 
Itherefore would say, that when a young man enters the 
institution, he ought to be bound, when he has received 
his education at the public expense, to render the country 


half the number would be sufficient. 


fession. 


some services as a remuneration. 


The chairman of the committee also denies that any pre- 
ference is given, in the appointments to that institution, to 
Sir, that gentleman 
certainly has not examined the report laid on our tables a 
If he 
will examine the appointments that have been made to the 
institution, he will find the number from the indigent but 
small, when compared with those from the wealthy and in- 
I do not care what the Secretary of War pro- 
fesses, when he says the object is to appoint poor boys, if 
they are qualified, when I see the practice is at variance 
I can’point my finger to a number of 
boys who are there at this time, whose parents are_im- 


the wealthy and influential classes. 


few days ago, or he would not hazard the assertion. 


fluential. 


with the profession. 


mensely wealthy. In order to satisfy gentlemen that the 
adoption of the resolution cannot operate injuriously, I will 
read it. 

{Here Mr. DESHA read the resolution. ] 


Now, sir, the resolution does not require of the Secre- 


tary of War to propose such an organization as will poss’- 
bly destroy the efficiency of the army, but such a one as 


will dispense with the services of a portion of its officers 
The expenditures 


without injury to the public service. 
for the army, it will be found, have rapidly increased for the 
last several years. The sum of four hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually is expended now more than was some years 
. ago, and it will be found that the present peace establish- 
ment costs the Government as much as when the army con- 


sisted of one hundred thousand strong. These facts ought 


to satisfy the House that something ought to be done in 
the case. nee 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
his remarks, stated that it required much time to learn the 
artof war. Iadmit, sir, that it does in time of peace; but 
J am satisfied that our officers will, when in a state of war, 
learn as much in six. months as in that number of years du- 
ring peace. The® chairman also informed this House that 
the defeats which our army sustained at the commence- 
ment of the last war. were attributed to the want of skilful 
and experienced officers: In reply to this remark, allow 
me tosay that the gentleman is certainly advised of one 
fact, which is, that the army was officered at the com- 
mencement of the last war from mén who had seen service. 
Insaying this, Imean the officers of high rank, superannua- 
ted old men, and to this circumstance I attributed the many 
defeats of the last war. The gentleman says, General 


Washington was in favor of a standing army in time of 


peace, and that the present Chief Magistrate, likewise, is 
in favor of a standing army. . It is true, sir, that the pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate does not recommend a reduction, 
nor.does he an increase ofthe army; from which I imagine 
the gentleman from South Carolina has come to the con- 
clusion that the Presidentis in favorof a standing army in 
time 0f peace. If I do not mistake, the President of the 


South Carolina says, besides, that General Brown, too, was 
in favor of a standing army in time of peace. Ihave no 
doubt of it, sir; this I conceive to be natural enough; and 
you will not hear an officer in the army say that the num. 
ber of officers ought to be reduced. My friends certainly 
would not expect it, for itis not reasonable to expect an 
officer in the army, more especially the general in com- 
mand, to say that his command ought to be reduced. 

My friend [Mr. Draxron] said that I was in error when 
Istated what the proportion of the officers were to privates, 
and, instead of seven and a half or eight privates to each 
commissioned officer, there are twenty. Now, I stated; 
distinctly, there was one commissioned officer receiving 
pay for every seven and a half or eight privates; and one 


cers and musicians. I did not say this was the proportion 
between the officers doing duty in the line, and the pri- 
vates; but I here assert, without the fear of contradiction, 
that, to calculate the whole number of officers in commis- 
sion, who are attached to the army, and in the receipt of 
pay, Lam right in my calculation. My friend went intoa 
long calculation to show that we had not officers enough to 
command the military posts, and that 1 ought to have made 
a deduction in my calculation of the number of officers on 
furlough, sick, courts martial, and on the recruiting ser- 
vice, and then I should be satisfied myself that we have not 
a sufficient number to command five thousand eight hun- 
dred men; and further, that in one or two instances com- 
panics had to be commanded by the graduates from West 
Point. To obviate that difficulty, I would suggest to the 
Secretary of War to order the officers, wherever they may 
be, to appear in their uniform. If this were to be done, 


during the sessions of Congress, who, if kept on duty, as 
they ought to be, would prevent your hearing of sucha 
circumstance as that of graduates from West Point com- 
manding entire companies. 

The gentleman says that, from the calculation he has 
made, the proportion of officers now are not greater than 
when a company consisted of one hundred rank and file, 
andthe regiment of one thousand. In this it appears to 
me that he is greatly mistaken; and I beg to suggest to him, 
when he makes his calculation of the absentees, that in war 
times, when the army had a different organization from 
the existing one, officers frequently had to be on the re- 
cruiting service, were sick occasionally, were on courts 
martial, andeven on furlough; and if it be right under one 
system of organization, it certainly must be so under 
another. 
the fact of the national debt being reduced, and the pro- 
bability of a speedy payment of the whole debt, a necessi- 
ty will be created of an increase of the army. F hope not, 
sir; I cannot, for. my own part, possibly subscribe to such 
a doctrine. An army of six thousand not sufficient, in time 
of peace, to take care of about fifty little military posts on 
our frontier! I cannot, I say, see the necessity of sucha 
measure. Iam opposed, sir, to a large standing army in 
time of peace, and so have been the greatest statesmen in 
our country. The militia will have to defend this country 
in the event of a war, and the militia, where their services 
are available for such purpose, will not submit to be com- 
manded by your regular officérs. I will not follow my 
colleague through the war of our own revolution, in as 
much as I deem it inexpedient. i 

My. friend, in his remarks, paid a very handsome com- 
pliment to the description and good order that existed in 
the regiment to which I was attached during the last war, 
and accounted for it by saying that the colonel of the regi- 
ment had been on the peace establishment before the war: 


for every nine or ten, to count the non-commissioned offi-. 


it would be very easy to account for the scarcity of officers 
on duty. Yes, sir, you would find a number in this place, . 


Rut, sir, this is not all; the gentleman says, from. 
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Tt is true, the colonél of the regiment had been in the 
army before the war; but it is not true that the discipline 
and good order that prevailed in the twenty-fourth regi- 
ment, of which the gentleman speaks, is attributable to the 
skilland experience of its commander, or to the superiority 
of any of the superior officers of that regiment; but to two 
of its captains, who had never been in service before the 
war, but who were possessed of those natural powers, 
which, of themselves, rendet persons eminent as military 
men; I mean Holmes and Armstrong. I must do my friend, 
the chairman of the committee, the justice to say, that, 
notwithstanding he consented to the resolution reported by 
myself, he was not satisfied that a reduction of the number 
of officers in the army could be made, with propriety or 
facility. He stated, distinctly, that it was a subject of great 
importance, and one that he had not sufficiently examined 
to come toa conclusion upon. The gentleman now tells 
us that he has examined the subject, and is satisfied that, 
instead of too many officers, we have not enough; but that 
he will vote for the resolution. Now, sir, I have nevercon- 
tended, that, under the present organization of the army, 
there are many supernumerary officers; but, under a dif- 
ferent organization, there would be a number whose ser- 
vices could be dispensed with, without injury to the public 
service, and would save an immense sum of money to the 
Government annually. The gentleman says the cadets at 
West Point are officers of the army from the time they 
are received into the institution. If so, I acknowledge I 
have been mistaken in my calculation; and instead of one 


, commissioned officer for every seven or eight privates, 


there are one for every five. 

Mr. D. said, in conclusion, he hoped the House would 
take the vote on the resolution; that the discussion had al- 
ready consumed more time than he had anticipated, as the 
resolution he considered to be one of inquiry only. 

Mr. TAYLOR rose in reply to Mr. Desna, and express- 
ed his hope that, before the House procecded to act in re- 
ference to the resolution, they would hear the views and 
arguments presented at the time the army received its pre- 
sent organization bya distinguished citizen, then Secretary 
of War, and now Vice President of the United States. The 
report of that able officer would be found in the first vo- 
lume of the Exccutive papers of the second session sixteenth 

congress, number twenty-one. It consisted but of cight 
or ten pages, which every gentleman would ‘find well 
worthy of pcrusal. Ie would at present request that the 
two last pages might be read from the Clerk’s table. They 
contained, within a brief space, better views, and expressed 
in a more luminous and impressive manner, thanany which 
he had to ofer. ` 

“No position connected with the organization of the 
peace establishment is susceptible of being more rigidly 
proved, than that the proportion of its officers to the rank 
and file ought to be greater than in a war establishment. 
It results immediately from a position, the truth of which 
cannot be fairly doubted, and which I have attempted to 
illustrate in the preliminary remarks, that the leading ob- 
ject ofa regular army in time ofpcace ought to be, to ena- 
ble the country to meet with honor and safety, particularly 
at the commencement of war, the dangers incident to that 
state; to effect this object as far as practicable, the peace 
organization ought, as has been shown, to be such, that, 
in passing to a state of war, there should be nothing either 
to new model, or to create; and that the difference be- 
tween that and the war erganization ought to be simply 
in the greater magnitude of the latter. The application 
of this principle has governgd in that portion of the forma- 
tion of the proposed military establishment now under con- 
sideration. The companies, both of the artillery and in- 
fantry, are proposed to be reduced to their minimam peace 
formation, the former to consist of sixty-four privates and 
non-commissioned officers, and the Jatter of thirty-seven, 
which will give to the aggregate ofboth corps thus formed 
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ed officers, musicians, and. privates. 


si ; n ndred and sixteen: non-commission 
six thousand three hund Without adding an 
additional officer, or a single company, théy may be:aug- 
mented, shoulda just precaution, growing out-of our fo- 
reign relations, render it necessary, to eleven thousand five 
hundred and fifty-eight; and, pending hostilities, by add- 
ing two hundred and éighty-eight officers, the two corps 
on the maximum of the war formation may be raised “to 
the respectable force of four thousand five hundred ‘and 
forty-five of the artillery, and fourteen thousand. four hun- 
dred.and ninety of the infantry, making, in the aggregate, 
nineteen thousand and thirty-five officers, non-commission- 
ed officers, and privates, (see table E.) The war organi- 
zation, thus raised on the basis of the peace establishment, 
will bring into effective operation the whole of the expe- 
rience and skill of the latter, which, with attention, would, 


‘ina short period, be communicated to the new recruits, 


and the officers recently appointed, so as to constitute'a 
well disciplined force. Should the organization of-full 
companies, on the contrary, be adopted for the peace es- 
tablishment, this process could be carried to avery limited 
extent. Six thousand men so organized can be augment- 
ed on the full war establishment only to nine thousand one 
hundred and fifteen, by doubling the battalions, (see table 
E.) Any additional force, beyond that, must be obtained 
by adding new regiments and battalions, with all of the 
disadvantages of experience in the officers and men, with- 
out the means of immediate instruction. This was the fatal 
error at the commencement of the late war, which cost 
the country so much treasure ‘and blood. The peace es- 
tablishment, which preceded it, was very imperfectly or- 
ganized, and did not admit of the necessary augmentations 
nor did the Government avail itself of even its limited ca- 
pacity in that respect. The forces raised were organized 
into new corps, in which, consequently, every branch of 
military duty was to be learned by the officers as well as 
men. But, with all of these disadvantages, the experience 
and discipline of the old establishment was of immense use, 
and has not been duly appreciated. The officers belong- 
ing to it gradually diffused their military knowledge 
through the army, and contributed much to the brilliant re- 
sults of the campaign of 1814. For the truth of this as- 
sertion, I might with confidence appeal to those officers 
who then acquired so much glory for themselves and their 
country. ` : ` 

“Another reason remains to be urged, why, in. the 
peace cstablishment, the number of officers ought to be 
great compared with theactual force. At the commence- 
ment of war, an adequate number of experienced officers 
is of greater importance than that of disciplined troops, 
even were it possible to have the latter without the for- 
mer; for it is not difficult to form in a short time well disci- 
plined troops by experienced officers, but the reverse is 
impossible. ‘Ihe qualifications of the officers are essen- 
tially superior to those of the soldiers, and are more diffi- 
cult to be acquired. The progress of military science 
has not added much to the difficulty of performing thé du- 
ty of the soldier, or of training him, but it has greatly to 
that of the officer. No Government can, in the present 
improved state of the military science, neglect with impu- 
nity to instruct a sufficient number of its citizens in a 
science indispensable to its independence and safety, and 
to perfect which instruction, it is necessary that some por- 
tion of them (the number to be regulated by the resources 
of the country, and its relation with other Governments) 
should make arms their profession. f 

‘Table F exhibits the éstimate of the saving which 
will be made by the proposed organization. . 

t Ihave thus presented an organization which I deem 
the most effective, and which, in the feture exigencies of 
the country, may be of the utmost importance. A differ- 
ent one, requiring for the present an expenditure some- 
thing less than that proposed, might, in some respects, be 
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‘more agreeable at this moment; but believing that nothing 
in our situafion or in our relation with other powers, how- 


“wninterrupted peace, a state which may exist in the ima- 
‘gination of the poet, but which no nation has yet had the 
good fortune to enjoy, I have deemed it my duty to pre- 
sent that organization which will most effectually protect 
the country against the calamities and dangers of any fu- 
ture contest in which it may be our misfortune to be in- 
volved... . ; 
‘Economy is certainly a very high political virtue, in- 
' timately connected with the power and the public virtue 
of the community. In military operations, which, under 
the best management, are so expensive, it is of the utmost 
importance; but, by no propriety of language can that ar- 
rangement be called economical, which, in order that our 
military establishment in peace should.be rather less ex- 
pensive, would, regardless of the purposes for which it 
ought to be maintained, render it unfit to meet the dan- 
gers incident to a state of war.” 

Mr. TAYLOR resumed. Let it be remembered [said 
he] that this was the language addressed to the House in 
1821,-a period in which the condition of the country called 
for retrenchment quite.as much, if not more than it did at 
present. The nation, in that very year, had been compel- 
led to borrow five millions to meet its current expenses. 
I, too, [said Mr. T.] am in favor of retrenchment; and when 
the necessity of the country shall call for it, Ishall ever be 
prepared to reduce the public expenditure, wherever it 
can with safety be reduced. ButI am not for destroying: 

“Tam not. fór pulling down and laying waste what we have 
built up at so much labor and expense. To retrench use- 


the country, and wantonly destroy them, is another, Re- 
trenchment was called for when this report was made and 
adopted, more than it is now. There is nothing in the 
condition of the country at present, which requires us to 
reduce its establishment yet further than in 1821, nor can 
it be done without essential injury to the service. A re- 
mark was yesterday made by a gentleman from North Caro- 
aa lina [Mr. Wixzrams] in reference to the Military Aca- 
: demy at West Point. IfI understood him right, that gen- 
d tleman said that the institution ought not to contain more 
than one hundred cadets: thatthat number would be suff- 
cient to meet all the wants of the army, and to provide as 
many officers as could be needed for the existing establish- 
ment. Sir, can the gentleman have forgotten the report 
which was presented to us last session on this very point? 
The report of the Secretary of War (which will be found 
in the second volume of Executive papers, second session 


‘twentieth Congress, number 41, ) states that the number of 


cadets graduated from that academy within eight years, 
was two hundred and eighty-seven; and a very singular 
fact was, that precisely the same number of vacancies had 
occurred in the army, so that the number. supplied from 
that seminary was just sufficient to meet the actual wants 
of the service—the corps of engineers having required 
eleven appointments, the artillery one hundred and ten, 
and the infantry one hundred and sixty-six. 

The respectable gentleman from Tennessee says that 
he will not consent to educate young men at the public 
expense, to make them officers of the army. Sir, he can- 
not*help it. He must do it; he must educate them either 
as cadets, or as lieutenants. He has this choice, and this 
only. He must either educate them as cadets before they 
‘are commissioned in the army, or he must admit them ig- 
norant, and educate them in the army as lieutenants: and 
which plan is the cheapest? To pay them as cadets, orto 
pay. them as lieutenants’, Which method is most for the 
economy of the army? Will he put the public property 
into the hands of men well disciplined and thoroughly in- 
structed in every part of their duty, or will he commit it 
to ignorant and undisciplined men? The gentleman says, 


ever pacific at this time, can give a certain assurance of 


“Jess expenses is one thing; to cut up the best defences of 


let their parents educate them, and not the public. Shalt: 
we listen to the gentleman, or shall we listen to the voice 
of experience, which has taught us an effectual lesson on 
this subject? i 
Sir, we have tried the gentleman’splan We did for- 
merly appoint those who had educated themselves, and 
we found that their education, however good, was nota 
military education, and did not fit them for the wants of 
the army. Noris a military education to be obtained in 
any other way than at a military school. The gentleman 
has also expressed his regret that places in the artny are 
given to the rich, and not to the poor; and yet he is for 
giving those places to such only as have been able to ob- 
fain a good education for themselves. Does not the gen- 
tleman see, and must not the House perceive, that the ten- 
dency of his plan must effectually exclude the. poor? 
Should such a plan prevail, you must either put ignorance 
in commission, or confine your commissions to the sons of 
the rich. The gentleman’s plan isa plan pointed direct- 
ly against the poor, but the existing system throws open 
the military employments of the Government alike to poor 
andrich. “Like the gentleman, I am not in favor of apri- 
vileged order, but I am equally opposed to making:a pri- 
vileged order ofthe poor as ofthe rich. The son of a rick 
man has as good right to be admitted to the service of his 
country as the son of a poor man—as good, and no better. 
But let us have no privileged order, either of rich or poor; 
and J insist that there is no plan which can be devised, that 
is so truly and perfectly republican in its principle as that 
of our Military Academy. How is it supplied with its 
students? Every congressional district in the United 
States is or may be there represented by one cadet. That 
is the principle of the institution. There may at some 
articular time be a slight departure from it, but that can 
e only because there have been no applications from par- 
ticular districts, There never has been but one cadet edu- 
cated at that institution from my district. He is now there, 
and in the senior class; and, when appointed, there was no 
other candidate for appointment belonging to. the district. 
Can the gentleman devise a system better calculated to 
spread its bencfits equally over every part of the United 
States? For my part, I can conceive of none which 
provides such an entire exclusion of every thing like an 
aristocratic principle. But, sir, if there be abuse, such as 
the gentleman apprehends, it is not for us to correct it~ 
there is another and a higher power, which will do that 
effectually. I refer to the sovereign people at home, who 
have both it and us in their hands. If a member of this 
House gets a warrant for his son or other relation, when 
there are more worthy applicants within his district, doubt 
not that he will hear of it. The people who are the so- 
vereign depositaries of power, will take good care to tell 
him of it, and that in a way that he will remember. We : 
need not trouble ourselves on the subject. There is a far 
more powerful principle that will regulate that matter. , 
Sir, the gentleman’s plan of an army, with a reduced 
number of officers, and with no major general, was be- 
fore this House when it gave the army its present, organi- 
zation. A plan something like that did pass this House, 
and was taken up in the Senate; there it was met by the 
plan of the Secretary of War. That body compared the 
two, and after mature deliberation adopted his scheme im 
preference to ours. It was sent back to this House in the 
form of an amendment, and here it was long and gravely 
debated, and, notwithstanding the extreme pressure of the 
times, this House concurred in the judgment of the Senate, 
and finally’adopted the Secretary’s scheme. In 1815, when 
we were cheered with the news of peace, and were per 
mitted to reduce the army, a question arose between the 
two Houses as to the number to be retained in service 
This House passed the bill fixing the military peace ¢* 
tablishment at six thousand men, with one major general, 
The Senate amended it, by raising the number to fifteen 
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thousand, with two major generals. : This House disagreed | must setil 


to the amendments. The Senate insisted. The House in- 
sisted on its disagreement, and asked a conference, which 

_ was agreed to by the Senate. 
gentleman from Kentucky, who sits near me, (Col. Joux- 
sox] was a member of the committee of conference. ‘That 
committee agreed on the number of ten thousand, with 
two major generals. Their report was confirmed by Con- 
gress, and the peace establishment was fixed accordingly. 
It continued thus until 1821, when it was reduced to six 
thousand, with one major general. If that number was 
only adequate then, itis certainly not too large now, With 
so great a number -of posts, andan army dispersed in small 
detachments over so wide an extent of territory, it is in- 
dispensable that we should have a large number of offi- 
cers, Let any gentleman deliberately weigh the reason- 
ing of the Secretary’s report, and he must, I think, be- 
come satisfied that an army on the present system is bet- 
ter adapted to the situation and wants of this country, than 
one cither larger or smaller. - J, for one, am prepared to 
be contented with whatever the House may finally con- 
clude to do. It may, however, seem somewhat extraor- 
dinary that the gentleman from Kentucky, and his friends, 
should be endeavoring to put down the strength of the ar- 
my, when they are in power, when I, who am considered 
as being opposed to the reigning administration, should be 
found endeavoring to sustain it; but it is with a view to 
the interests'of the nation at large that 1 take the ground 
{ at present occupy. Ina matter of such moment, we 
should all consider ourselves as called to act for a great 
people—for this free and powerful nation; and not for any 
particular administration, which may happen this day to be 
in power, and may lose it to-morrow. ‘The great sove- 
reign predominating power is in the people themselves. 
It is their interests, and not those of any administration, 
that we are sent here to sustain; and we ought to provide, 
according to our best judgment, for their safety and hap- 
piness, without regard to any ephemeral fluctuation among 
those who may chance to be in the possession of political 
power. [Here the debate closed for this day.] 


COLLECTION OF THE IMPOSTS, &c. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the several bills which 
by special order came up for consideration to-day, were 
postponed; and 

The House went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Manrry being called to the chair, 
and took up the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- 
factures, ‘in alteration of the several acts laying duties 
on imports,” [the more effectually to enforce the collec- 
tion of the duties. ] 

Mr. MALLARY, chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, who reported the bill, rose to address the com- 
mittee in explanation and support of the bill. 

Twill now, [said Mr. M.] with the permission of the com- 
mittee endeavor to assign as briefly as I can those views 
which have been entertained by the committee who re- 
ported the present bill. Tam aware that the subject has 
an important relation to the policy of the country, but, as 
to the present bill, it docs not involve any of the princi- 
ples or questions which grow cut of what has been de- 
nominated the tariff policy. Its one object and only pur- 
pose is to provide a remedy against an abuse of the laws 
of the country. I shall not disguise the fact, that the 
principal object of the bill is intended to enforce the tariff 
law of 1828; but there is no need, in discussing it, to en- 
ter into the policy of that law. It has passed. It has be- 
come a law of the land. It has received the sanction of 
this Government; and the question now is, shall it be car- 
ricdinto execution, or shall a law, thus solemnly and deli- 
berately sanctioned, be suffered to be every day violated 
with impunity, when the Government which passed it is 
aware of the violation? This question each gentleman 


The brave and patriotic; 


in his own bosom: Because he happens: tebe 
opposed ih sentiment to the policy of that act, ought he, 
as a good, citizen, as a member of, Congress, entrusted by 
the people with the solemn duties of legislation, to withhold, 
his aid toward carrying the laws of the country info exe- 
cution? I present this simple inquiry to every candid mind. 
The tariff of 28 was enacted for the protection of the do-, 
mestic industry of the Union. Have not those for whose 
benefit jt was passed, a right to come to this House, and 
ask andi demand of: us that the faith of the Government 
shall not be violated, nor its benefits lost, for want of our. 
vigilance and care? Is it not derogatory to the -honor of 
this Government, that it should pass an important law on 
which the people have relied, as it was their duty to rely, 

and then the law should be flagrantly violated, and that ~ 
the people, disappointed and deceived, shall ask in yain 

that we wilt enforce our laws? I need not say thatthe 

faith of the Government, that its dignity and honor, all 

forbid such a disgraceful state of things. Would not the 

world declare it degrading for legislators to reply to such 

a demand, that all that they have solemnly done ‘means 

nothing; that when they passed the law, they knew and in- 

tended that it should prove a delusion, that it should carry 

the appearance of doing something for the domestic indus- 

try of the country, while the real purpose of those who 

passed it was to confer no benefit, but to practise a delu-. 
sion on our fellow-citizens? Sir, there is no man on the 

floor of this House would dare utter such language to the 

people of this Union. They would teach hima lesson that 

he will not readily forget. But we have not yet arrived 

at such a crisis, and I trust we never shall. I have said 

that the tariff law is grossly violated; and the interposition 

of this House is called for, to put a stop to its violation. I 

acknowledge that it is incumbent on those who make this 

assertion, to show that it is true. It is for them to: prove 

before this House that its laws are evaded and violated, 

and that the evasion and violation can be prevented. Y 

place the cause of this bill.on that ground; and if I cannot 

make out such a case as will prove that this bill, or some- - 
thing like this bill, is called for by the state of the coun- 

try, let it be rejected. On that issue, I am content that 

the question shall rest. But if I can and shall show that 

the law is violated, violated grossly, openly, and in the 

most shameful manner, then I appeal to gentlemen to 

say whether they can reconcile to their sense of duty, ren- 

dered doubly sacred by the high station'they here occupy, 

to vote against a measure whose only object is to prevent 

the most alarming evils. : 

1 have alleged that one of the most imporiant laws of 
the country is violated. To prove this, it may be proper 
to show that both disposition and interest exist to do so, 
to show who they may be who have that interest and dis- 
position. On this point I will make a few brief observa- 
tions. They allude, chiefly, to other nations. In_ this, it 
is not my intention to examine minutely their domestic po- 
licy, but shall refer to views and feelings which exist among 
them in relation to the domestic policy of this country. 
If we look to France, we find her pursuing her own way— 
executing her own policy, undisturbed. She has taken a 
firm stand for herself, and remains unmoved by the flat- 
tery or menaces of any other nation. Her Government 
and people allow others to do the same. This may be 
also said of Holland, of Prussia, of Russia. These nations 
undertake to judge for themselves of the best means to 
promote their own interests. They are willing that all 
others should enjoy the same privilege. They are not en- 
gaged in harassing all the world with their doctrines of 
political economy. But can this be said of England? 

All know the course that nation has pursued towards 
this country, and all other countries, for the last twenty 
years, when the encouragement of domestic manufactures 
was discovered. When the United States were her colo- 
nies, they furnished her with one of the best markets in 
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evolution, our markets were again thrown open to her 
trade. This continued until our-late restrictions on com- 
merce, and war closed our markets against her. In the 
mean time, most of the great nations of Europe became 
determined to rely on thei own resources, and sealed their 
matkets against’ English manufactures. When our late 
war had terminated, the market of the United States be- 
came doubly interesting to England. Her people poured 
into this country thei: immense surplus of manufactured 
goods, which could find no other market in the world. 
She discovered that our people and the Government show- 
‘ed strong determination to give aid and encouragement to 
our domestic industry. 
She was. alarmed, and we were soon overwhelmed with 
her‘doctrines of free trade. Our policy is represented by 
ob stimen as absurd, old fashioned, and that it would be 
monstrous folly to continue it. It is denounced in every 
corner of England, and its violation and evasion openly re- 
commended in every town and city in the kingdom. It 
seems as if all classes of her people considered they were 
doing God’s service to render ineffectual the protecting 
laws of the United States, and prostrate all our manufac- 
turing establishments. Under such circumstances, influ- 
enced by the most powerful considerations of her mighty 
interests, we can well comprehend the exertions her peo- 
ple would make to accomplish the ruin of the rival indus- 
try of this nation. 


-T shall now [said Mr. M.) proceed to examine some of 


the provisions of the existing revenue laws, under which 
the alléged frauds are perpetrated. They have been 
found; in:practice, to be wholly ineffectual. By the fif- 
teenth section of the act of 1823, “the collectors of the 
revenue shall cause at least one package out of every in- 
voice, and one package at least out of every twenty pack- 
ages of each invoice of goods, &c. which package or pack- 
ages he shall have first designated on the invoice to be 
opened and examined; and if the same be found not to cor- 


` respond with the invoice thereof, &c. a full inspection of 


all such goods, &c. as may be included in the same entry, 
shall be made; and in case such goods, &c. be subject to 
ad valorem duty, the same shall be appraised, and subject- 
ed to the penaltics provided in the thirteenth section, in 
the case of suspected or fraudulent invoices,” &c. Tam 
sensible, sir, that this is a dry subject, and somewhat diffi- 
cult to be understood by those who have not devoted to it 
their particular attention. 1 will endeavor to make my- 
self understood as well as the occasion will permit. The 
collector designates one package of goods out of every in- 
voice at least, and atleast one package out of every twenty 
packages of each invoice. These selected packages are 
sent to the office of the appraisers, for them to examine and 
appraise, according to the provisions of the sixteenth sec- 
tion of the act of 1823. The collector, also, if fraud was 
suspected, might send all the goods to the appraisers con- 
_ tained in the same entry. ` 
The appraisers are bound by law “diligently and faith- 
fully to examine and inspect such goods, &c. as the collec- 
tor may direct, and truly to report, to their best knowledge 
and belief, the true value thereof,” &c. On their report 
the duties are computed. 
By the thirteenth section, the penalty is prescribed in 
case goods are invoiced below their true value. It pro- 
vides that ‘‘if the value, at which the same shall be so ap- 
praised, shall-exceed, by twenty-five per centum, the in- 
voice value thereof, then, in addition to the ten or twenty 
: per centum, as the case may be, laid upon correct and re- 
gular invoices, according to law, there shall be added fifty 
per centum on the appraised value,” &c. By the tariff of 
1828, the difference between the invoice price and ap- 
praised value, in order to incur the penalty, was ten per 
cent. But this seems to have been as inoperative as the 
difference óf twenty-five per cent. in the act of 1823. 


Jd for her various manufactures; after the war of 


It will be observed, and to this I would call the most 
steady attention of the committee, that, on those goods 
which have not been appraised, no penalty is incurred, 
if the entry were ever so fraudulent, where the law ever 
so flagrantly violated. The committee are most respect- 
fully requested to bear this in mind, as, by the practice 
at the most important custom-house in the United States, 
it will be shown that the penalty can never reach any 
goods except thé package sent to the appraisers’ office. 
Here arises one of the great causes of complaint. H 
would be inferred from the law itself, that the collector re- 
tained the custody of all the goods contained in the entry 
until the appraisement was made. But this proves to be 
amistake. Neither the collector nor any officer has the 
control cf any except the package which has been sent 
to the appraisers. The penalty reaches these, and these 
alone. This will be more fully explained before I close 
my remarks. . t 

I willnow proceed to explain the proceedings at the 
custom-house in New York. The information I possess 
is derived from the highest sources of respectability, and 
on which I feel confident the fullest reliance may be 
placed. Indeed, it may be substantially obtained from nu- 
merous American merchants engaged in our European 
trade. That our laws are evaded, and the manner by 
which itis done, are well understood by a vast propor- 
tion of the business men of New York. Itis a common 
remark--it is in the mouth of almost every one in that 
city. But being in possession of full, ample, and accu- 
rate information, I will present such as the time and oc- 
casion may require for a full understanding of the subject. 
It will not be required of me to give a history of a ves- 
sel from a foreign port, from the time she is first boarded 
by an officer of the customs, until the goods imported in 
her are sent into the market. -f will give all that is ne 
cessary to a full understanding of the subject. After the 
bond is given in an estimated amount of duties, an order 
is made to send the designated packages to the apprais- 
ers’ office, which is done; a permit is then granted for all 
the goods not ordered for appraisement. Before the ap- 
praisement is made, and before any fraud can, conse- 
quently, be detected, if any exists, I am well informed 
that most or all of the goods contained in the entry and in- 
voice, except those in the public store, are sold, and dis- 
tributed in the shops throughout the city, or sent in vari- 
ous directions out of the city, and, of course, out of the 
control of the collector. It should also be observed that 
a large amount of goods is imported into New York on 
account of houses in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Albany, &c., and these are frequently taken directly 


from the yessel in which they were imported, in vessels 


destined for those respective places. So far have delays 
taken place in presenting invoices to the appraisers to have 
sample packages examined, that instances have- occurred 
of their being left for eight or nine months in the public 
store before the appraisers were called upon to make the 
examination. It is also to be observed that the appraisers 
make no examination until the invoice is presented to 
them, and that the final adjustment of duties cannot be 
made until they report to the collector the result of such 
examination. A 
To illustrate this subject still further, I will present still 
further evidence, which I will read from the paper before 
me. It is derived froma source on which, I assure the 
committee, the fullest reliance may be placed. _ Tt is con 
tained in answers to questions proposed, in order. to ob- 
tain full and precise information. «If, on examining the 


sample packages, the goods be found invoiced below their 


value, can the collector order the other eighteen pack- 
ages to he sent to the public store, they having been bond- 
ed under the permit?” 

This requires a word of explanation. The present col- 
lector, for a time, sent two packages out of twenty to the 
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appraisers for examination. He was determined to exe- 
cute the law. He had reason to believe that frauds were 
perpetrated, and he wished touse all reasonable means 
to prevent them. He therefore sent two packages out 
of twenty, instead of one, as had been the practice before: 
But from the clamor of the importers, and under the ad- 
vice of the Secretary of thé Treasury, he had to. return 
to the old practice. | es . 

[Mr. CAMBRELENG here interposed, and inquired on 
what authority the evidence alluded to by Mr. Matrary 
rested. ] j tan e 

Mr. MALLARY replied that the authority was of the 
most unquestienable respectability. 

Mr. DRAYTON made a question of order. The gentle- 
man from Vermont was about to read a document to the 
House, of the most important character. When the au- 
thority is demanded on which it rests; the gentleman 
pledges himself that itis good and respectable. I do not 
doubt that such is his opinion, but I have a right to doubt 


the act; and I inquire of the Chair whether any member: 


of this committee has not a-right to demand on what au- 


thority a paper rests, which is used for the purpose of 


having an influence on the action of this committee? 

The CHAIRMAN decided that a member, while ad- 
dressing the committee, might read in his place any pa- 
per containing respectful language, and could not be re- 
quired to give up the authority on which it was founded. 
It was for the committee to judge of the value of what is 
disclosed. 

Well, [said Mr. M.] if the coast is clear, I will proceed. 
I stated that the authority on which the evidence is found- 
ed, gentlemen might be assured, was of the highest cha- 
racter. The subject was one to which I have paid the 
strictest attention, and, for the present, my representa- 
tions, it is presumed, may be sufficient. Now, sir, the 
answer to the question to which I referred some time ago, 
will be given: : 

Answer. They cannot; for the goods are not under his 
control, and no provision has been made by law for him, 
in such case, to enter the warehouse of the merchant, and 
take away the goods to be appraised. 

Q. May not the cighteen packages, as soon as they are 
landed, be sent by the consignee to auction, and sold? 

A. They not only may be, but frequently are, put on 
board of packets or steamboats direct from the ship, and 
forwarded to the purchaser, owner, or ultimate consignee. 

Q. What remedy has the Government other than by 
adding the penalty of fifty per cent., and that, too, though 
the goods are invoiced at one-fourth of their value? 

A. ‘The Government has no remedy—not even that 
which you seem to suppose it to have; for the fifty per 
cent. cannot be added until the goods are examined, ap- 
praised, and declared to have been invoiced below their 
true value. 

This answer has reference to the acts of Congress to 
which I referred in the former part of my remarks. 

Q. Does not each package of woollens usually contain 
goods of different qualities and valte, often varying in the 
invoice price from fifty cents to two dollars and fifty cents 
or more, in the square yard? 

_ A. They do. Of late, whole packages are frequently 
invoiced, all at one price per yard. 

On this, [said Mr. M.] he would give a brief explanation 
as to the effects. By including in the same invoice dif- 


ferent qualities of cloths, and then making an average of 


the price, the whole package is brought, for instance, 
under the dollar minimam, and charged with duty as hav- 
ing cost a dollar the square yard. The effect is obvious. 
By placing in a package a few picces--five or six, costing 
not more than fifty-five or sixty cents the square yard, 
the same package may be completed with goods which 
cost above one dollar the square yard, and legally charge- 
able with duty as having cost two dollars and fifty cents, 
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whereas the whole package is-charged with duty as having 


cost one dollar the square yard. Theresiltis, that ggods 
costing fifty-five or sixty cents, and legally chargeable 
with duty as having cost a dollar, are employed to bring 
down under the dollar minimum goods that ‘should. be. 
charged as having cost two dollars and fifty cents...” The . 
evasion ‘is so plain, that further comment is totall¥ mine- 
cessary- - ee 


Q. What evidence does the sample package afford of 
the quality and actual value of the other packages included: 
in the invoice? ; j 

A. None at all; nor does it afford any evidence of the 
quantity beyond this--that if a man is found honest in 
one transaction, it is a fair presumption of his integrity in 
others. 

`Q. Is there good ground to believe that invoic 
made out in fraud of law, by some agent of the o 
New York, without the direction or knowledge of t 
owner himself? . 

A. No doubt but that fraudulent inyoices are made 
out in New York; they have been detected by the appear- 
ance of the writing, paper, &c. Latterly it has become 
more difficult to detect those cases from the appearance of 


the invoice, asthe paper is sent out with the caption either 


engraved or written in Europe. 

The committee [said Mr. M.] can at once see the opera- 
tion of the existing laws, which I have presented, both on 
revenue and manufactures. One package in twenty sent 
to the office of the appraisers, the officers of the Govern- 
ment have no control over the remainder, but they are 
scattered to the four winds. They are beyond the reach 
of Government. The duty is therefore paid on the nine~ 
teen packages, according to the invoice price, let the en- 
try be ever so fraudulent. If the appraisers should find 
that the sample package was invoiced at fifty per cent. 
below actual cost, that single package alone can be made 
subject tothe penalty. It is clear that this might be wholly 
sacrificed, and the importer would still gain a profit. But, 
as I shall explain hereafter, that ae package isin no. 

the appraisers: It 
has seldom or never happened that they have made an ap- 
praisement by which any penalty has been incurred. Such, 
sir, are the facilities which exist under our laws, for the 
commission of fraud and evasion. The door is.as wide 
open as the warmest advocates of free trade could desire. 
It would be marvellous if they did not occasionally pass 
through it. 

T shall now proceed to show that the facilities have been 
pointed out, have been well improved, and describe the 
means which have been employed. It cannot be expected 
that a full development of all the evasions can be made. 
‘Those concerned are not among the most ready to make 
disclosures. But I am in possession of some facts which 
most clearly show that fraud and evasion do exist, and how 
they are managed. The ship Silas Richards entered New 
York last spring. It was believed that many of the goodsim- 
ported in that vessel, as in all others, would be found in- 
voiced with a view to evade the legal duties. A rigid exami- 
nation was desired and allowed, and suspicions were fully 
realized: Ihave before me a letter addressed to the col- 
lector of New York, signed by several of the most respect- 
able merchants of that city, which will explain the re- 
sult of thatexamination. The names will be given to any 
member of the committee who may desire to see them 
I will read what may be material. 


‘*Nuw York, 9th July, 1829. 


Drak sin: We were invited a few days since to examine, 
at the public store, a quantity of broadcloths, just im- 
ported in the ship Silas Richards, and which, we were in- 
formed, were invoiced at less than one dollar per square 
yard. After a careful examination of several bales of said 


| goods, we are decidedly of the opinion, that, although afew 
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pi in each bale might possibly, under the present ex- 
treine depression of trade, have been bought in Eng- 
gland ata dollar per square yard, yet that the principal 
part of therm could not have cost less than one dollar 
twenty-five, to one dollar and fifty cents per square yard. 
We have been informed that these goods have been ad- 
mitted to an entry with an addition of but nine per cent. to 
the invoice, and that ‘this addition will bring but a few 
pieces: of them over the minimum. of a dollar per square 
yard... We are also informed, that, of the two appraisers 
called in to say what addition, if any, should be made to 
- the invoice, one wasan agent of the British manufacturers, 


` who is constantly receiving and selling large quantities ofthe price of. it. 


cloth at auction, the other an auctioneer, both of whom 
have a strong interest in passing goods at the custom-house 
at less than their value. . Now, sir, as we are constantly 
inthe business, and have been for years past, of purchas- 
ing in England for-cash, on our own account, or of recciy- 
ing goods to sell on account of our friends, and feeling 
confident, as we do, that the goods referred to were in- 
voiced at from twenty to fifty per cent. below their value, 
we cannot refrain from most respectfully inquiring if it be 
true that but nine per cent. has been added to-the in- 
voice, thereby screening the owner from the penalty which 
would have been incurred had ten per cent. been added, 
and still leave the consignee to pay a duty of but forty 
cents per square yardon the principal part of these goods. 
If it be so, our friends and we must abandon the business 
of importing cloths, for we are paying a duty of one dol- 
lar per square yard on the same quality of cloth, asa large 
proportion of the goods in question are, while the foreign- 
er is sending them in and paying but forty cents per square 
yard. Wedeem it a duty we owe to our Government, as 
well as ourselves, most respectfully to protest against such 
a course of business; a course which has driven many, and 
will drive every honest man, out of the importing business, 
and by which Government is defrauded of the revenue. 

SAMUEL SWARTWOUT, Esq., 

‘ Collector, &8c. New York.” 

I shall now proceed to give the committee a few in- 
stances, out of hundreds I possess, of evasions of our 
laws, and the manner by which they are accomplished. 
My authority is derived from most respectable merchants 
of New York. I shall not use their names on this occasion, 
in public debate. I see no necessity, at present, to make 
the designation; yet they will not be withheld, on the ap- 
plication of any gentleman of the committee who desires 
to see them. {shall read the printed statements which 
have been placed in my hands. The authenticity, I am 
confident, cannot be denied. My authority, as I have be- 
fore stated, is ready to be disclosed. 


“A dealer of this city purchased at auction a case of 


goods, which were sold entitled to debenture. Having 
made previous purchases of the same kind of goods at pri- 
vate saleyand being thus acquainted with the original cost 
at the place of manufacture, he could judge, with consi- 
derable accuracy, what amount of debenture they would 
yield to him on their shipment to.a foreign port. After 
making the'necessary entries at the custom-house, forthe 
purpose of shipment, he was much surprised to find the 
amount of debenture so small; and, on a further examina- 
tion, found that this was owing to the very low price at 
which the goods had been entered at the custom-house. 
‘Tt appeared strange to him that one foreign importer should 
be able to buy the same article in the same market thirty 
to thirty-five per cent. cheaper than another, both having 
received the same kind of goods by the same vessel. ‘To 
test the matter, however, as.to the actual cost of the goods 
in question, a pattern was cut from several of the pieces, 
specifying the number and length, the vessel by which 
they had been received, &c. &c. These patterns were 
sent to Europe, to the place where the goods were made 
and purchased, and very particular directions were given 


to ascertain the actual cost paid by the agent of the import. 
er. he information returned was of the most positive 
and unquestionable character. It stated, among several 
particulars of minor consideration, the time when the goods 
were bought, by whom, and of whom they were bought, 
and the exact net price paid for them? The result wag 
(as anticipated by judges) that they actually cost the im- 
porter twenty-five to thirty per cent. more than he had 
paid duty on at the custom-house.” 

**A merchant of this city happened to go into the store 
of an importer, who does the bulk of his business by auc- 
ition, and, seeing a package of desirable goods, inquired 
The invoice was exhibited, through a 
I mistake of the importer. It happened to be that by which 
the goods had been entered at the custom-house, and by 
which they had paid the duty. Jt was at least thirty-five 
jper cent. less than many other importers paid for the same 
l 


description of goods at the same time. As a proof of this, 
jand to try whether the cost exhibited was fictitious, the 
dealer offered to the importer twenty-five per cent. profit 
on the cost exhibited. This was refused, with his assur- 
ance that at that rate he should lose money, which he could 
not afford to do. Had the custom-house invoice been the 
real cost, would he have refused this enormous profit? This 
act speaks for itself, and does not need further eluci- 
dation.” 

**It is a common custom, and one well understood by 
merchants, that many foreign importers, resident in this 
country, and who do nearly all their business by auction, 
are in the constant habit of receiving two invoices of each 
parcel of goods. One of these is made out ata very low 
rate, and is used to enter the goods. The other contains 
the actual cost. A foreign importer, by accident, solda 
package of goods at a certain advance on the cost, and 
this cost unfortunately happened to be that by which they 
had been entered and the duties paid. Shortly after mak- 
ing the sale, he discovered that he had sold the goods at 
an advance on the fictitious cost, or, in other words, on 
the custom-house invoice. He therefore goes to the buy- 
er, and informs him that he had made this mistake, and 
insists that he should make up the difference between the 
actual and false cost. The buyer, who had got a good 
bargain, and was much surprised at the novelty of this re- 
quest, refused to allow any thing, and informed him that, 
if he persisted in this claim, he would go to the collector 
of the customs and expose him. The importer was pru- 
dent enough to pocket the affront, and went about his 
business.” 

** The foreign importers of woollen goods drive an enor- 
mous trade by means of auctions. Indeed, they scarcely 
sell any thing at private sale. When they do so, their in- 
voices are never shown. In a confidential conversation 
(as regaras names) with a man of integrity, dependant on 
a clerk’s salary for support, I obtained some insight into 
the manner in which these woollen dealers manage their 
frauds. The common custom amongst this class of im- 
porters is, to enter goods on an invoice made out expressly 
for this purpose, and which is always much less than the 
actual cost. He assured me that he never made outa cus- 
tom-house entry but from an invoice of this description, 
during the time that he had been so employed. These in- 
voices he believes to be thirty-three and a third per cent. 
at least under the real cost at the place of manufacture. 

Asa proof of this, and most conclusively proving that 
goods are entered at the custom-house on spurious in- 
voices, the following fact is given: 

sA piece of broadcloth, costing four to five shillings 
per yard, as entered at the custom-house, and paying a 
duty of thirty per cent. under the old tariff, would fre- 
quently be bought in at auction, on account of the im- 
porter and owner, attwo dollars ard a quarter to two dol- 
lars and a half per yard! Would not any person in his 
senses gladly sell at this price, if the piece of cloth did 
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not actually cost him more than the price at which it had 
passed the custom-house, and.on which the duty was paid? 
This fact does not need further explanation.” 

<e Messrs. , merchants, in Pearl street, called on 
a commission merchant here to buy bombasins.. He of- 
fered to sell them at cost and charges, which he supposed 
would be sixty-five per cent. advance on the sterling cost. 
The goods were shown, and the sterling invoice exhibited 
by the salesman. The merchants, seeing that the article 
was charged low, offered to buy three cases, at sixty per 
cent. advance. This offer was accepted, and the goods 
were to be delivered..- The buyers asked and obtained 
the privilege of taking the balance of the invoice, (about 
nine cases, ) if, on examination of the article at their own 
store, their impressions of the goods being low charged 
should be confirmed. About an hour after the purchase 
was made, the salesman waited on the buyers, to say that 
the goods could not be. delivered, as he had made a mis- 
take in selling them by the wrong invoice. The buyers 
replied that they would take the goods by the prices at 
which they had been entered at the custom-house; but the 
commission merchant refused this, saying that his instruc- 
tions were to sell them at an advance upon the prices put 
down on what had the form of an invoicé, but was called 
a ‘statement’ of twelve cases of bombasins, consigned 
to =, &c. &c. in which the prices were charged 
one hundred per cent. above the invoice entered at the cus- 
tom-house; that is, goods charged in the custom-house 
invoice at sixty shillings per piece, were put down in the 
invoice called a statement,’ at one hundred and twenty 
shillings. 3 

“ When the purchasers remonstrated, upon his refusal 
to deliver the three cases already bought, he replied that it 
was ungencrous and unjust to desire a confirmation of a 
sale made by mistake; and, to convince them that the pur- 
chase would be a good one at the highest prices, stated 
that a retailer, who does the largest business in this city, 
and is presumed to be a good judge, had offered to buy 
one case at sixty per cent. advance on the ‘statement’ 
prices, but he wanted six months’ credit, which was too 
long to be given on a single case.” 

I will state another case, for which I have the most un- 
questionable authority. An Englishman, who has resided 
in New York for a number of years, and was a very large 
receiver of woollen goods, principally cloths, all of which 
were sold at auction, had, ‘some time last spring, a serious 
misunderstanding between himself and his chief clerk, 
which resulted in some disclosures being made by the 
clerk to the custom-house, and he fled to Canada. 

In the second, third, and fourth quarters of the year 
1829, there were imported into New York about five thou- 
sand dollars worth of woollens above the four dollars mini- 
mum. .I have reason to believe that one person alone 
bought and sold a greater amount during the same time. 
Again, sir, I here exhibit samples of broadcloths, which 
(and I have the best authority for stating it) passed the 
custom-house in New York under the dollar minimum, and 
sold in the Boston market at five dollars the running yard, 
or three dollars and thirty-four cents the square yard. I 
leave every person to judge if such goods were fairly va- 
lued in the invoice, and paid the legal duty. Again: 1 
shall now refer to more evidence, I offer it to show what 
is the impression that prevails amongst the most intelligent 

citizens of New York on this subject. I will read an ex- 
tract from a paper placed in our hands, to which is attach- 
edu responsible name--Jeromus Johnson, formerly a mem- 
ber of this House. He, as the chairman of a most respect- 
able and inteligent body of the citizens of New York, and 
by them sanctioned, made the following public declaration: 

‘The revenue is largely and systematically defrauded 
by means of the concealment afforded by auctions. The 
proofs of this alarming truth are so abundant, thatit has 
long beén a settled point among the intelligent merchants. 


The Committee of Ways and Means, from the same con- 
viction, have reported the present bill, which does not-tax 
public sales, but only restores those responsibijities.and 
usages which formed the common practice of importers 
in those prosperous times when smuggling was unknown 
-<before auctions had destroyed regular trade: If these 
usages had never been interrupted, many millions would 
have been saved to the Treasury of the United States. 
Formerly, smuggling, like other great crimes, was of raré 
occurrence, and perpetrated under accidental temptations. 
Now, by means of auctions, it has become a system, ma- 
tured in all its parts, with a mechanism as carefully adapt- 
ed to its purposes, asin the most regular and lawful oc- 
cupation. — : 

‘* The officers of the customs in this city, whose experi- 
ence has been on the largest scale, and who have devoted 
much attention to this subject, concur in the opinionsand 
facts which we have now stated.” DEA 

I shall rernark on auctions hereafter. i 

I now appeal to every gentleman in the least acquaint- 
ed with public opinion in New York. Isit not generally- 
understood that our laws are evaded? Is it not the pre- 
vailing impression of the community that the revenue is 
defrauded--that the laws of the country are violated, and 
this in the most flagrant manner? f 

Again, sir: The President in his message clearly inti- 
mates that our revenue laws are evaded. J know that he 
is anxious that provision should be made to carry them 
into execution. From the Secretary of the Treasury we 
are informed that the laws are evaded, and that the atten- 
tion of the Government is required. The collector of 
the port of New York, I know, is perfectly satisfied that 
continued violations of our laws take place. As a faith- 
lul, vigilant, indefatigable officer, he has no superior un- 
der the Government. He fearlessly executes the laws to 
the extent of his power. Give me such men, whatever 
political power controls the affairs of the nation. But his 
authority is deficient. He has not the means. è 

We have now seen how affairs are conducted at th 
custom-house, how invoices are made; let us notice what 
takes place in the appraisers’ office. The office of ap- 
praiser was created by the act of 1818, for the purpose of 
aiding the collectors of the revenue in the prevention of 
frauds. The office was provided for by the act of 1823, 
and has continued to the present. time. Ihave already 
stated the proportion of ad valorem goods sent by the 
collector to their charge, that is-—-one package out of eve- 
ry invoice at least, and, if more are contained in the in- 
voice, at least one package in twenty. The appraisers, as 
has been stated, require the invoice to be produced before 
they decide on the value. Iam informed by one of the 
appraisers, that the invoice is used as evidence of the value 
of the goods which it contains. It is well known that, in 
common practice, it is the only standard of valuation. 
Not more than seven or nine thousand dollars of -woollen 


‘goods have been found by the appraisers undervalued in 


the invoice for the year past, although millions have passed 
through the custom-house. A part, if not all, of the un- 
dervaluations were discovered by an open examination of 
the goods imported in the ship Silas Richards, to which I 
have before referred. It may therefore be considered as 
the general practice of the appraisers to take the invoice 
value as the real value on which duties are to be assessed. 
L have already shown how invoices for the custom-house 
are prepared, and every one can judge how much credit 
should be given them. There is too much intelligence 
in this. committee to require any further explanation. 
Under the existing state of things, what is the security for 
the revenuc? What for the protection intended to be 
given to the domestic industry of the country? ‘There is 
no check, no barrier, to the unprincipled adventurer. 
The door is thrown wide open. A mammoth might pass 
without touching his sides. It has already heen decided’ 
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by alarge majority in the House, that Senators and mem- 
. bers of Congress cannot be trusted to. compute their own 


all; ittends to destroy all confidence in commercial -repu- 
tation. But suppose that sales at auction are’ abolished, 


qiléage--that wè cannot trust the presiding officer ofjthat honest and honorable merchants take their former 


¿the House of Representatives-with the appointment of a 
‘draughtsman. If so, what are we to think of a Liverpool 
invoice? Ear : ; 
I will now call the attention of the committee to an- 
_ othér important point. It is as to the number of the regu- 
Jar American. importing merchants engaged in the woollen 
trade.as their principal. business. The story is a short 
one... It is the result of an anxious inquiry. Previous to 
_ the war, the woollen trade was almost exclusively in the 
hands of our own merchants. The number was about 
one hundred and sixty in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. Of the same class of importers, at 
this time, about twenty. “As I am informed by a most in- 
‘ telligent merchant, there were in New York, at the period 
to*which I have alluded, forty-three, whom he recollects; 
now only five. Que of the appraisers recently informed 
pne. that there were, at least, six! . Such is the mysterious 
change of trade in the great emporium. These remarks 
are in a great degree applicable to all American merchants 
engaged in other branches of European trade. If they 
have not yet suffered as much, they clearly see before them 
the secret, silent, fatal approach of annihilation. ‘fhe 
strong-arm of Government must be extended to their rescue. 
Again, sir: What is the condition of the American mer- 
chant? No better illustration can be given, than what is 
contained in their repeated memorials to Congress. ‘To 
one at least I will refer. It is signed by thousands of our 
fellow-citizens of New York. It now remains on the files 
of this: Ilouse. It was presented in 1820, when the evils 
of which'they complain were far less withering to com- 
mercial enterprise than at the present day. I willread the 
conclusion. : ; 
< Your memorialists will no longer detain your honor- 
able bodies with a detail of the evils fowing from public 
sales—from which we can never be relieved, until our 
merchants share equally in our importations, until every 
trader is held accountable for the quality as well as the 
quantity of his goods, and integrity in dealing is properly 
rewarded by being considered a sufficient guaranty; that, 
under a sound, equal, and permanent system, your memo- 
rialists most sincerely believe that fabrics, from whatever 
source they may come, willbe improved, corruption in 
trade will be diminished, the consumers throughout the 
land will, on an average, buy cheaper, the farmer will be 
better paid for his produce, bankruptcies-will be less fre- 
- quent, and our commercial character consequently re 
stored.” . T 
This is language common to all the memorials on the 
great and interesting subject of auctions. They all speak 
of corruption in trade, and suggest means to produce a 
restoration of commercial. character. Al know, when 
American trade was conducted by American merchants, 
their. characters stood before the world untarnished by the 
suspicion of corruption. At home, and abroad, it com- 
. manded the most perfect confidence and respect. Prices 
were steady, profits uniform, deception unknown. 1n the 
present confusion of business, in the untiring efforts of 
foreigners to supplant our own merchants, and to drive 
them out of employment in our own country, it is not 
surprising that commercial character should have suffered 
in public estimation. ‘The present state of trade must 
produce this effect, however pure may be individual in- 
tegrity and honor. Iam well aware that the alarming 
evils which exist, are supposed, by the mercantile com- 
munity generally, to be produced by the auction system. 
Thave no doubt but it has beén one of the principal causes 
of ruin and desolation to a high and elevated class of our 
merchants. It keeps trade in perpetual change. Itin- 
vites to the most ruinous speculation. It affords the most 
. ready facilities for violating our revenue laws; and, above 


station.. Under the existing law, and the practice of the 
custom-house, whatcould they do? Could they measure 
consciences with the maker ofa Liverpool invoice? Must 
they not yield to circumstances, or again be ruined? 
Something else must be done, or the foreign adventurer 
will command our trade. ‘The ‘subject of auctions is in 
able hands. It isa great cause—it is a good cause. I 
have no'doubt but it will be well sustained by the honot- 
able gentlemen.who have it in charge. 

Now, sir, we will consider how the woollen trade is 
carried on. With this subject all are familiar. In New 
York, as well as in most of our cities, woollen goods are 
generally sold on foreign account. As near as I can ascer- 
tain, four-fifths; many suppose nine-tenths. Partis con- 
signed to American merchants; a great proportion is in the 
care of foreign agents. They come here to superintend the 
sale——have no interest in the country—take the place of 
the American merchant—many, it is said, live in garrets, 
make out invoices for the custom-house-—publish essays 
on frec trade--gather up the spoils and profits of business 
—abuse the Government, and—go home. After all, they 
are not so much to blame, if we continue tonod assent. But, 
under this state of things, we all see that our own mer- 
chants are compelled to perform a miserable part. They 
have to wait the motion of their masters at the auction 
room. They are active, intelligent, enterprising; why are 
they driven from trade? They cannot, will not, dare not, 
resort to means which those who reside abroad are ready 
and willing to use. 

Now, sir, shall we suffer such a state of things as has 
and will continue, unless checked, to produce such con- 
sequences? Is it sound policy to allow transient, wander- 
ing foreigners to usurp that employment which belongs to 
the American merchant? Is it patriotic? Is it consistent 
with just national feelings to permit the great commercial 
interests of this country to be controlled by foreigners? 
When J allude to foreigners, I mean those whose home is 
abroad; whose allegiance still chains them to another 
country. In short, sir, I wish to see American merchants 
transacting American business. I hope to see the day 
when this will be accomplished; when our merchants will 
occupy their former standing in the estimation of this 
country and the world. We have of late heard much of the 
transcendent importance of navigation-~of shipbuilding. 
I respect its value as muchas any one should. But I had 
rather see all we receive from abroad introduced by fo- 
reign navigation, than see the internal trade of the coun- 
try conducted by foreign agents. I had rather have for 
the country a good, substantial, upright, Pearl street mer- 
chant, than the best Liverpool packet that ever sailed. 
Wecan have both. 

It is constantly alleged by many, that the evasions of 
our revenue laws are caused by the high protecting du- 
ties imposed by the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. To this 
subject I would call the attention of the committee. The 
charge is erroneous. Evasions of our revenue laws ex- 
isted to a greater extent previous to the passage of those 
acts. Under the mild and moderate tariff of 1816--a ta- 
riff lower than has been proposed by the warmest opposer 
of the protecting system during the present session, the 
most flagrant evasions were known to exist. They can- 
not be better explained, than by a reference to the report 
of Mr. Crawford in 1818, while Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry. He says, after alluding to the course of trade, ‘there 
is abundant reason to believe that it is customary, in 1m- 
portations of this nature, to send with the merchandise an 
invoice considerably below the actual cost, by which the 
entry is made and the duties secured. Another invoice, 
at.or above the actual cost, is forwarded to a different per- 
son, with instructions to take and sell the goods by, such 
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invoice.” ` This practice, as I have fully shown, still con- 
tinueg; and if it has increased, it arises only from improved 
skill and experience. Constant practice makes the trade 
more perfect. If the tariff of 1816 had remained un- 
changed, foreigners would have gained. the advantages 
they now possess. We also see in all the memorials 
against auctions from commercial cities, as early as 1820, 
the most frightful frauds on the revenue are described. 
it makes little or no difference whether the duties are 


“twenty or fifty per cent.; the same relative advantages. ex- 


ist in favor of the foreigner. That is, he dare verify an 
invoice in Liverpool, that an honest American merchant 
dare not do in New York. If the invoice is made out in 
this country by an agent, he can swear as to his belief. of 
the cost abroad--the American merchant, who purchases, 
does Know the actual cost, and honesty will require him 
to declare truly--if he does-not possess honesty, danger 
will compel him. He is within the reach of our own laws, 
where perjury is sometimes noticed. But you cannot reach 
the person who swears falsely to an invoice in a foreign 
country. There he is perfectly safe. The truth is, sir, 
that the forcign valuation is the rotten part of our-system. 
But so itis, and we must make thie best of it. 

Now, sir, I will allude to the effects which fraud and 
evasion must have had on the revenue. 
ad valorem goods imported into the port of New York, 
for each of the last ten years, at the invoice price, will 
not vary much from twenty-five miftions of dollars; the 
whole amount, two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
The average rate of duty may be estimated at twenty-five 
percent. The amount of duty for ten years would be 
sixty-two million five hundred thousand dollars. We 
have already seen how goods are valued in the invoice— 
the low price at which they pass the custom-house. ‘The 
average cannot be more than two-thirds of the real cost or 


` value in the foreign market. Goods which cost abroad | porters, on our seaboard cities, mostly on New York. 


three hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars, have 
been invoiced at one-third less than the cost. This would 
amount to the two hundred and fifty millions as 1 have stat- 
ed, on which duties have been paid. Duties should have 
been paid on the three hundred and seventy-five millions of 
dollars, which would have produced ninety-three million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, instead of sixty- 


illicit trade in that quarter makes ‘any impression. on the — - 


revenue or market. There may bé along the lines a little 
petty dealing, that would always exist whether duties were 
high or low. e scale 
They have been, and will be, unsuccessful. “The Teason 
is obvious.. The great marts for thé northern merchants 
are New York and Boston. “When they go into market, 
they obtain a full assortment forthe season. « A few pieces 
of woollen goods is all that each merchant may’ want. 
There can be no motive for smuggling. It certainly can 
be no great object to the foreigner to smuggle cloths to a 
small extent. “If to a large amount, of course he must 
send his goods, to the seaboard market. His goods are 
exposed to the weather, to damage, to expense and. sei- 
zure. Besides, in the country any movement out of the 
usual’ way iš observed. Curiosity is excited. If mischief 
is on foot, it will be discovered. Again, sir, the people in 
that part of the Union are friendly to. our domestic policy. 
The farmer and manufacturer are awake. Here is a great 
security. You might as well smuggle straw as broad- 
cloths. In great ports, like New York, where all is bustle 
and confusion, illicit trade is comparatively safe.’ You 
might smuggle a ship load there more easily than you 
could send a wagon load from Canada to the same place. 


The amount of| After the passage of the tariff in 1828, in England smug- 


gling was practised on a large scale across the lines.’ The 
attention of Government was called to that subject. Among 
other precautions, a confidential and most intelligent agent 
was appointed to observe the operations of trade on. the 
northern frontier. From him, sir, I have a statement, 
which fully and amply sustains what { have mentioned be- 
fore. He has ascertained that our exports to the Canada 
market, for the year 1829, amount to two million forty- 
four thousand doliars, ‘That near two millions of this has 
been paid for in specie, or drafts, in favor of our er 
I 

required, a full detail could be given. I well recollect, 
on a former occasion, the same charge was made. It was 
said on this floor that we exported annually about two 
millions to Canada, we paid duties on a small amount of 
importations, and smuggled the balance in returns.” It so 


happened, that, when the charge was made, I had in my. 


possession evidence that one house alone in New York 


two million five hundred thousarid dollars, a difference ofl had, annually, for three years, accepted and paid drafts 
thirty-one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. |to the amount of one million two hundred and fifty thou- 


This in the port of New York alone. 


{am ready to ad-jsand dollars, the proceeds of the Canada trade. 


Then, I 


mit, that if the Jaws had been fully enforced, the impor-|hope the fears of smugglers on the frontiers may be quiet- 
tation of many articles would have diminished, yet the|ed, for the present at least. 


treasury would have gained millions, and the domestic in- 


í will now advert to another point. The people in the 


dustry of the nation would have been secured. I will pass|interior of the country have never been aware of the mis- 


to another topic—smuggling. 


chiefs that have been practised at the custom-house. The 


When any charge is made that our laws are evaded| Government has not been fully apprised of them until 


through the custom-house, the cry of smuggling is raised | lately. 


Darkness had enveloped them. Strong reasons 


Efforts have been. made-oii a large scale. 


from a certain quarter. If a foreign agent presents hisl exist. Let us look at them plainly. Twenty-five mil- 
well made invoice —guod looking invoice—to the collec-| lions a year of ad valorem goods imported into New York; 
tor, and the collector has some doubts whether all is right, |in the market, worth thirty-five to forty millions; three- 
you might well suppose he would say, sir, can you think | fourths, perhaps nine-tenths, owned by foreigners, hostile, 
(would do any thing wrong? ‘Will I cheat, sir? Smug-|E repeat, to our policy, intent on gain, and using every 
gling, you may depend, sir, is carried on only on the | exertion to save the last farthing. Here isa cordon around 
northern frontier. There isthe place to look for rogues; | the custom-house. 1f any power on earth can overawe a 
Tam honest. Mischief is on the northern frontiers; that department of the Government, here it is. You can see 
ìs the piace, If he presents an invoice that would make lit, if you have the least knowledge of human nature. Jf 
the spirit of mischief blush, he declares that he is honest; | its officers perform their duty, they are assailed; they are 
smuggling is only found on the northern frontier. So his represented as harsh and tyrannical. will give an in- 
invoice passes. Newspapers opposed, all opposed to the|stance. ‘The present. collector of New York—I wish all 
protecting policy, testify that no evasions take place, ex- ! officers of the Government were as faithful——knowing that 
cept on the northern frontier; every where else, all per. | goods were dispersed in all directions before the apprais- 
fectly honest! This is a capital way to escape. ers had made their report on the sample package, requir- 
i Now, (said Mr. M.] I have taken much pains to learn | ed of the importer the following simple obligation: 
the truth of this matter. I have resorted to every source} ‘I, , do promise that all or any part of the-mer- 
of information; to the officers of the customs, to our mer- | chandise mentioned in the annexed entry shall, at the re- 
chants, to all who are best acquainted with the course of! quest of the collector, be immediately delivered up for 
the Canada trade. The charge is wholly incorrect, that | examination by the public appraisers,” : 
Vou. VI.—I101 
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2; The object. of this was, to have imported goods, insome 
degree, under his control, in case fraud shouldbe. disco- 
vered in the. sample package. This. made such.uproar 
_that-he was compelled to abandon it.. This wastoo much 
fe or free trade to. endure. -Foreigners declared that the 
"collector was unfit forthe office, he gave such unrieces- 
‘sary trouble.. -Under.existing laws and established prac- 
tices Liverpool. bas repealed. our revenue. laws in New 
York.” Vigilant’ and honest officers cannot prevent it. 
They: not the force, the aid that is required. ` Go- 
_vernment alone can afford a remedy. The bill under con- 
- sideration is intended to accomplish a part at least. I 
: hope, something may be done. The interior of the coun- 
try havea deep interest in this matter. The custom-house 
belongs to the nation.. It belongs to Ohio, to Kentucky, 
as much as the city of New York. We have the power 
to correct abuses. Let it be used. ; 
LZ -will now proceed to consider the provisions of the 
, bill before the committee. Itis confined to-woollens. The 
“committee did not wish to propose any measures, except 
“when required by clear and palpable necessity. One of 
the great objects of the tariff of 1828 was to protect the 
woollen manufacture. At the time, it was feared and be- 
lieved by many that the dollar minimum would destroy all 
intended benefit. As it passed this House, the duty was 
Specific. In the Senate, the duty was changed to ad va- 
lorem. Yet, by a most erroneous decision of Mr. Secre- 
tary Rush, the ad valorem principle was not allowed to 
apply. The ten per cent. in addition to invoice cost was 
duallowed, which most materially diminished the intend- 
ed protection. Thisaffected the fabrics composed of the 
‘raw. material which is produced by our farmers in the 
greatest abundance.. They haye been made to suffer, 
even more than the manufacturer. All that is now asked, 
all that is humbly required, is to give really, honestly, in 
good faith, what. the Government has promised, pledged 
itself to give. Thatis all. 

‘The first section provides for having a copy of the in- 

‘voice, delivered to the collector. This is: indispensable 
for the Correct estimate of duties, as well as a guard against 
frauds. The value of this is admitted by the custom- 
house, and. Treasury Department. 

The second section requires that woollen goods should 
be placed in the public store. The object is apparent. 
It is for the purpose of giving power to the officers of the 
Government to kcep.them safe until the legal duties are 
ascertained. Our revenue laws now require it, in my opi- 
nion. The practice is otherwise, as I have shown. There 
will. be no difficulty; the delay trifling. It will operate 

“equally; r )advantage will be given in the market by any. 
The rights of the. Government will be safe. 
~The third section provides for the examination of the 
‘ goods by the appraisers. It requires ‘that they should be 
‘marked withthe evidence of the minimum elass to which 
they belong, and on which duties should be paid. In this 
there will be no difficulty. Every cask of wine and spirits 
is examined and. marked. Every chest and box of tea is 
“examined, whether it contains five pounds, or two hun- 
-dred. Every bar of iron is weighed; every bushel of 
‘galt measured. Every piece. of cloth can as well be ex- 
“amined, valued, and marked. It can be done with the 
„greatest expedition. It will be a great security to the 
“honest. merchant, and to purchasers. Each will be able 
“to compare qualities and prices. Fraud will be exposed 
„to public observation-—the surest check. I will pass on, 
„as rapidly as possible; will give more explicit explanation 
when desired. As to measuring goods; no more is rè- 
quired, perhaps not as much as is required by the law of, 
1828. The next provision of importance is that which 
declares that. the appraisement shall be made without the 
invoice.. “heir value, their correctness, Ihave described. 
If appraisers understand their duty, a fair valuation can 
be made without the invoice; if they do not, they should 


be discharged. If the duty cannot. be performed, the 

office. should be abolished.- With skill, attention, inte- 

ity, the Government would be safe; without these quali- 
cations, their employment would be useless. ; 

‘The greatest objections I have heard urged against the 
bill have arisen from the penalties to be incurred in cases 
of appraisement above the invoice price. Ido not think 
they are indispensable, and shall, at a proper time, submit 
a motion to strike them out. My desire is to remove all 
the objections that may exist, provided the main object is 
accomplished. ; ; ` 

The fourth section contains but one alteration of the ex- 
isting law, that I consider material. By the revenue laws 
now in force, when the importer, his agent, or consignee 
is dissatisfied with an appraisement, he may require a re- 
appraisement. In such cases he may ‘¢employ two re- 
spectable resident merchants,” who, with the appraisers, 
shall re-examine and re-appraise the goods in question. 
The consequence is obvious. The importer will employ 
the person most favorable to his interest. Now, sir, the 
change proposed by the bill is, that the collector shall ap- 
point the merchants to be associated with the appraisers in 
cases of re-appraisement. The collector is bound to do 
justice to all--to the Government as welt as to individuals. 
He acts impartial. Itis known, it is expected, that, when 
the importer employs persons to join the appraisers, he 
will select those the most partial to his interests. At any rate, 
he has the power to do so; human nature prompts it; it is 
not forbidden by tbe law or the doctrines of free trade. 

The fifth section is but a consequence of the one pre- 
ceding. 

The sixth section provides penalties for counterfeiting 
and changing marks. 1f goods are marked, as is provid- 
ed in the third section, this provision is necessary. 

The seventh section is important. It provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall assign one of the apprais- 
ers, now appointed, to take charge of the goods deposit- 
ed in the public store, according to the third -section of 
this bill; and that the Secretary shall appoint assistants to 
the appraisers, for the purpose of securing a full and faith- 
ful execution of the laws. It is considered by all, it is 
well known, that more aid is required at the custom-house 
in New York. Considering the immense business done in 
that port, the appraising department is totally unable to 
perform the duties by law required to be performed. Fur- 
ther force must be allowed, or the laws, even as they at 
present exist, cannot be executed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has earnestly recommended this in his report. 
The collector of New York considers it indispensably ne- 
cessary. The Committee on Manufactures were fully con- 
vinced that further assistance should be given. Since the 
bill was reported, as an individual member, I have become 
satisfied a more efficient arrangement may be made, than’ 
that contained in the bill. It is, that the President of the . 
United States, by the consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
an additional appraiser for the port of New York. That 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall distribute among the 
appraisers the classes of business to be by each performed. 
One can be assigned to the examination and appraisement 
of woollen goods; one to hardware and other articles; one 
to silks, linens; indeed, the distribution may be made in 
such way as that there may be a full superintendence over 
all ad valorem goods. This can be arranged as the occa- 
sion may require. Also, that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall appoint such number of assistant appraisers 98 
the public service may demand. It is my intention to sub- 
mit, on a proper occasion, an amendment for this purpose. 
Tam confident it is the better. plan, and will better meet 
the views of the Treasury Department as contained in the 
report on this subject, and more effectually accomplish 
the object which all must desire. 

I will now explain the ninth section-of the bill. By 
the eleventh section of the act of 1823, a part. owner re- 
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. siding in. the-United States may verify the invoice. Let 


his interest be ever so small,.he possesses this right. Tt, 
may be created for this purpose. The great. object of 
the foreign resident is to pass his goods through the cus- 
tom-house as low as possible. He sends his goods to a 
part owner, with such representations as to cost, as he 
pleases, with a blank invoice. The part owner in this 
country very honestly swears to his belief of the value in 
the foreign market. That value may be as low as the 
standard of his conscience, very low, as low as. will pass 
the custom-house. Very low. Now,.if invoices are worth 
any thing—and it seems to be admitted that when made 


by foreigners they are not worth much—the buying part- 


ner should do the .swearing, and not the selling partner. 
The buyer may be supposed to know the price better than 
the seller. f 

The remainder of the bill relates to the disposition of 
the penalties, and the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide regulations for the full execution of 
the act. They ate the usual ‘provisions in our revenue 
laws. : 
Now, sir, 1 hasten to a conclusion. I have stated 
that our revenue and protecting laws are evaded. 1 
have given the evidence. The measure proposed con- 
tains no new principle. The object is to enforce what 
the Government has decreed. I am not tenacious of form. 
What the Government has promised, let it be fulfilled. If 
a better mode can be devised, it shall have my hearty | 
concurrence. The question I propose is, shall the laws 
of the country be executed? Every gentleman of this 
committee will consult his own heart. Let it come home 
tohis own bosom. Let his honest conscience give an 
answer. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


When Mr. M. had concluded his speech, Mr. McDUF. 
FIE moved that the committee lay by the above bill for 
the present, and: proceed to the bill “to reduce the du- 
ties on tea and coffee;” which motion was agreed to, and 
the bill was taken up. 

On motion of Mr. MCDUFFIE, the bill was amended, 
by substituting a specific duty of two anda half cents a 
pound on coffee, instead of the ad valorem duty, and the 
period for the commencement of the reduction changed 
from June 30 to December 31, 1831, 

On motion of Mr. MCDUFFIE, the bill was further 
amended, by substituting a specific duty on the various 
teas, (amounting generally to about half of the present 
duty,) instead of an ad valorem duty, and the period for 
its operation made the same as that on coffee. 

Mr. CONNER, of North Carolina, then moved to insert 
a clause to reduce the duty on salt to ten cents a bushel. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. beseeched his friend from North Ca- 
rolina to withdraw this amendment. The merchants had 
been suffering for years for this bill; vessels were now 
coming in, and insolvencies must be the consequence of 
further delay. The amendment would bring up a tariff 
discussion, and, although as much opposed to that whole 
system as any one, he deprecated bringing up the ques- 
tion on this bill. He, therefore, begged the gentleman 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. CONNER, not apprehending that his amendment 
would embarrass the bill, and deeming it a proper oppor- 

tunity for trying the question, declined withdrawing his 
motion, 

Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, then moved so 
to amend the amendment of his colleague, as to make the 
reduction of the duty on salt gradual—first to be fifteen 
cents till December 31, 1852, and after that time ten cents. 

The question being put on the propositions successive- 
ly, they were both negatived by large majorities. 


On the suggestion of Mr. GORHAM, and after some 
explanation from him, 
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to teas imported from‘ any: place east of the-Cape of , 
‘Good Hope,” instead of ‘from China”:alone.: .* aa 
Mr. CAMBRELENG moved to amend the bill, ‘soas 
put coffee on the same footing, as to the privilegé‘of'b 
deposited in the public stores, as tea. ©) 2.5. 55 
This motion brought on some ‘discussion bétween. tHe ` 
mover and Messrs. McDUFFIE and C. P. WHITE, ‘in’ 
the.course-of which, the last named gentleman, in’ illis- 
tration of the subject, read the following statement: : °*? 
Coffee imported in 1827 50,051,986 Ibs. : 


to» 


Exported. 21,697;789 Ibs. 
Consumed 28,354,197 Ibs... 


55,194,697 Ibs. 
16,037,964 lbs. 


39,156,733 Ibs. 


Coffee imported in 1828 
Exported 


Consumed 


The amendment was ultimately agreed to. Ah es 

Mr. PEARCE made-an unsuccessful motion to insert a 
clause, to allow, after a certain period, a drawback of. 
nine cents a galloh on rum; when 

The bill having been gone through, the committee 
rose, and reported the bills to the House. f 


RECONSIDERATION OF THE ROAD BILL. | 


Mr. SPENCER, of New York, rose, and moved that 
the vote of yesterday, by which the Buffalo and New Or“ 
leans road bill was rejected, be reconsidered. Mr. $. 
stated that he did not make this motion because his opinion 
in regard to the bill had undergone any change, but he- 
made it in compliance with the request of a gentleman 
who desired to revive the bill, not again to discuss or ex- 
amine it, but merely to lay itonthe table, with the declared. 
intention of not calling it up again during the session. In 
courtesy to that gentleman, Mr. S. made the motion for re- 
consideration. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG-—Have not several bills just been 
reported to the House from the Committee of the Whole 
House? 

The SPEAKER-~—There have. 

ceo eee not their consideration now in. - 
order? - : 

The SPEAKER—Certainly. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG—Then, sir, is the motion to re- 
consider the vote’ of yesterday in order? 

The SPEAKER—Perfectly in order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, understanding that the object was 
merely to get the bill laid on the table, and not to revive 
the discussion of it, would vote for the motion, not that he 
was friendly to the bill, and especially to authorizing such 
a road as was proposed by the bill. The decision of the 
House on this bill, he understood, was claimed as a victory 
by the opponents of internal improvements. It was not 
so. He himself was a friend of internal improvements, 
although he had voted against this bill; but he was in favor 
of encouraging them by distributing among the several 
States the surplus revenue. The bill had been rejected, 
because many members friendly to the principle of inter- 
nal improvement thought the scheme wild and inexpe- 
dient. He repeated that he was willing, for the reason 
already stated, to vote for the reconsideration, although he 
was opposed to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. POLK was opposed to the reconsideration. After 
the long discussion of the bill, and the decision of it by a 
full House, he had thought the matter would be allowed to 
rest.. It was said by gentlemen that the decision of this 
bill involved only the question of expediency, and not the 
constitutional principle. He presumed that the decision 
resulted from the combined motives of inexpediency and 
unconstitutionality, and not from the simple objection òf. 


the bill was so modified as to apply jinexpediency. However that might be, as the subject had 
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béen solemnly disposed of, he hoped it would not be re: 
vived.~ If, however, the reconsideration was carried, he 
‘should be in favor of again taking-a direct vote on'the bill, 
and: not, laying’ it on the table; apd, with that view, li 
moved a call of the House. otse sel g e oa 

Mr. GORHAM. demanded the yeas and nays‘on this 
tion; which being taken, “-7 aS > f : 

The motion ‘of Mr. P. prévailed; yeas, 99; nays 81; and 
the call of. the members proceeded ‘for some time, when 
it was, onmotion, suspended, ; ` 
‘Mr CARSON then rose, ang said, he understood that 
this motion was made and had been supported by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, expressly on the ground that 
the vote of yesterday was claimed as a victory by the op- 
ponents of internal improvements. E, for one, [said Mr. 
C.} do claim it as a victory. It was a victory that will re- 
dound to the lasting honor of this House and this nation. 
Yes, sir, it Was a victory over a monster which has been 
lapping ‘the life-blood of the South. Yesterday, sir, w 

-harpooned the monster, and made his blood spout gfo- 
riously. It appears, however, that his last convulsive ago- 
nies have excited the sympathy of some gentlemen, and 
they are now willing to put him into the bands of political 
doctors, to have all his wounds healed, and. his health, 
strength, and venom fully restored by next session. Sir, 
I hope the bill will not be laid on the table. Should it be 
reconsidered, as I know it will be, (for the arrangement is 
already made,): Lam ready to meet the question again, and 
dare. the friends, of the bill to the contest; then let us see 
who will retreat from that gallant corps who faithfully 
united their hands, and bravely and successfully contended 

. for the constitution... If the bill shall be reconsidered, and 
its friends then lay it on the table, we shall again claim the 
vote as a victory. When I see men flying off from our 
ranks and deserting to the other side, it does but increase 
my desire for the fight. Yes, sir, we will try it manfully, 
hilt.to hilt. We have won the vietory once--we have got 
ithe monster down--he is struggling and ready to expire, 
and I, for one, will keep my foot upon his neck, and hope 
to witness his expiring gasp. 

Mr. SPENCER said, if the member from North Caro- 
lina meant to apply his remarks to him, he repelled them. 
He had not changed his opinion respecting the bill; but 
he held himself at liberty to do so if he saw fit. He had 
made the motion, not in consequence of any change of 
opinion, but from courtesy tothe gentleman who requested 
it. He himself entertamed powerful objections to the 


bill, but he had not thought proper to trouble the House į 
with them... These, however, should not restrain him from | 


who were heré were brave enough, but they wanted some 


body tohead them: ` As to the present motion, fsaid Mr. 
T.] he hoped, if the vote was reconsidered, thatthe ques- 


tion would be tried’on the bill again, and not have it laid 


on the table. — 

Mr.. CROCKETT remarked that he had always been in 
favor of the road; and had exerted himself to have it car- 
ried through his district, if the western route should be 
selected. -He never had believed that the bill would pass, 
if at all, by a great majority. For his part, he had no 
opinion of this Government’s giving away power to the 
States. Suppose the States should turn round, and say, 
you shall not make the road. He would vote to go through 
any gentleman’s State with a road or a canal, that was for 
the good of the Union. He did not believe he should 
ever give up that doctrine. ` 

{Some mutual explanations here took place between 
Messrs. CROCKET and ‘TUCKER, in reference to pre- 
vious remarks. } f . 

Mr. WILDE had regretted to see the House falling into 
a temper but little calculated to advance the public busi- 
ness. He hoped the subject would be considered calmly, 
and decided without passion. The motion, he observed, 
was supported on two grounds: First, that the rejection 
of the bill was claimed as a victory by those opposed to it 
on principle; and, second}y, as an act of courtesy to the 
gentleman who had the bill in charge. If the reconsidera- 
tion were asked merely as an ast of courtesy, [said Mr. 
W.) he woukl not refuse it. As to the other ground, he 
said the majority against the bill did not coneist altogether 
of those affirming the prineipte that the Government has 
no constitutional right to construct roads; the majority 
was made up of all parties. But, [said Mr. W.] while i¢ 
is conceded that the rejection of the bill is not claimed as 
a victory by those who oppose the power, will not the re- 
consideration. be claimed as a victory for the party which 
affirms the power? At any rate, the effect of a reconsi- 
deration would be to place the bill again on the calendar, 
where it may be called up again, even during the present 
session; but if not at this, it will be ready for the next ses- 
sion, when a variety of considerations may have operated 
on gentlemen to give it increased strength. 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR said, it was not usual with him to 
consume the time of the House in debate, nor should he 
now trespass on its patience. Task, however, [said Mr. 
B.] that it bear with me for a single moment, while { offer 
a word of explanation as to the vote 1am about to give. 
My vote stands recorded against this bill in the Journal of 
yesterday, nor can I conceive any change as tikely to oc- 


performing a customary act of courtesy. He regretted jcur in the condition of things, that will change that vote. 


that his motion had given rise to any angry feelings, but|But, respectable portions of those who sent me here, have 


these should not induce him to retract it. 

Mr. MERCER said, there was one peculiar reason 
which ought to prevail. with the House to reconsider the 
vote of yesterday. A gentleman, who was very desirous 
of proposing an amendment to the bill, had, in his hear- 
ing, been assured, that, if he would not insist upon offer- 
ing it then, he could have an opportunity of offering it 
when the bill came into the House. 


vious question had cut off all opportunity of amendment, | 


-and-all further debate, so that the bill had never been sub- 
mitted to the test of amendment, which might have put 


The call for the pre- taining that demand. 


expressed their wishes in favor of this road, and, whilst E 
cannot vote for the bill, it is an act ef justice to others, 
as well as to myself, that I should lay their wishes before 
this House, as well as my own reasons for resisting the 
bill. Ihad hoped that this opportunity would: have been 
afforded me yesterday, but ] was excluded by the demand 
of the previous question, and the sense of this body sus- 
In the hope that I may still be per- 
mitted to-do so, I shall now vote to reconsider the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ANGEL said, as the people of New York felt so much 


it in such a'form as to obviate the objections of some ofjon this subject, and had so large a stake in the question, 
its opponents, and thus to have ensured its passage. he regretted that the motion for reconsideration bad been 

Mr. TUCKER said, he had been here thirteen years, ;made by his colleague, who, by his talents and character, 
but had never witnessed any thing like what he had heard standing at the head of the delegation, venerable for his 
on this bill, and he prayed God he might never see the!years and respected for his wisdom, gave weight to the 
like again... He would notice a remark of a gentleman/motion. His colleagues, therefore, thought hard of it. 
from Tennessee, that, if they had had Tennessee boys here ; The object of those who desired the recons:deration was, 
during the war, they would. have saved the capitol. Mr. ,by reviving the bill, and then letting it lie on the table for 
=". admitted that if one from Tennessee had been here, :the remainder of the session, to make it appear that this 
called “Old Hickory,” he would have saved the capitol Congress was favorable to internal improvements. He 
with one-half of the militia which was present. The militia spoke for the people of New York, when he said they 
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gentlemen before he employed:the term. He did hope 

that gentlemen would have been willing to concede some- 

thing to the feelings and interests of the Souths. yet; after- 
the decided vote of yesterday, they wanted: the ‘question: 
reconsidered. He repeated the declaration, that he was: 
prepared to meet it. He wished to see whether’ they 

could pass that bill or not. As to the figure he had hap- 

pened to employ, and on which the gentleman from Rhode: 

Island had-seen fit to animadvert, it was, perhaps, useless 

for him to say to the House that he had been raised among 

the mountains, that he had never trodden academic hall: 
or collegiate walks, nor had he studied tropes and figures 

of rhetoric. It might, perhaps, have been more appro- 

priate if he had spoken of laying the monster low with.a 

rifle. He was sorry that harpoon seemed so disagreeable 

to the gentleman from Rhode Island; and from the know- 

ledge of that gentleman’s literary acquirements, and espe- 

cially of his taste for tropes and figures, of which he had 

given that House so many impressive proofs, he would, if 

he had had the opportunity, have consulted that gentle- 

man, and taken his advice before he made his speech; but, 

as circumstances had not rendered this practicable, the 

figure was now past recall, and must go for what it was 

worth. i 

Mr. MARTIN, thinking the House might meet in better 
temper to-morrow for the decision of the question, moved 
an adjournment; but the motion was negatived by a large 
majority. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said that it would have given him 
pleasure to have obliged the friends of the bill, by voting 
yesterday in its favor, and he should have done so, if he 
had supposed that it involved the mere abstract principle 
of the power of the General Government to carry on aju- 
dicious system of internal improvements, of a national 
character. But, after all the attention he had been able 
to give to the subject, he had been fully impressed with 
the conviction that it was his duty to vote against the pre- 
sent plan, as unnecessary, inexpedient, and extravagant. 

Mr. E. said he was a decided friend to national improve- 
ments, ifthey were of a judicious character. But he would 
ask, whatsingle consideration had been brought forward to- 
day, to induce the House, after all the discussion which 
had led to the vote of yesterday, to revise its decision? He 
had been sorry to hear from the very honorable gentleman 
of Virginia, (Mr. P. P. Banaounr] words which seemed to 
show that that gentleman harbored a feeling he must re- 
gret; and he was yet more sorry to hear the strain of re- 
mark which had been indulged in by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Carson.] What was the reason which 
had been adduced in favor of reconsideration? The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Brenansn] had declared 
that he should vote for it, because the decision of yester- 
day was claimed asa triumph. Let gentlemen claim what 
they pleased, so longasthe nation and the House had sense 
enough to perceive that the general principle of internal 
improvement was not involved, or compromitted by the 
bill. He was sorry any gentleman should have claimed a ' 
victory on the abstract principle. He did not believe that 
the decision warranted any such claims. Wasany new view 
of the subjectnow presented to him, which ought to induce 
him to reconsider a vote given yesterday, after much re- 
flection, and under a solemn sense of duty? He had then 
voted according to the lights before bim; and, having: re- 
ceived no new light, he could not change his vote. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR rose, and said, he trusted the 
House would bear with him fora few moments. I should 
not have risen, [said Mr. B.] but for two or three allusions 
which have this morning been made, or which I understood 
led i L 4 h to have been directed, to a remark which fell from me at 
called it a victory of the South, because it had a bearing ithe close of the debate yesterday. It would-be difficaltto 
on a question in which the whole southern portion of the express my surprise at the information which I received 
Union was not only deeply but vitally interested. He had yesterday, for the first time, from the act of the House, 
not originated the word vietory—it had been used by other ‘and which has been further confirmed to me by several 


looked at this proposed road as an-object that was to crush 
them with taxation. ~ ; z 

Mr. MAGEE replied that his colleague was not.the sole 
representative of New York, and could not so speak 
for the whole State... There were more than a million of 
the people of New York in favor of internal improvements, 

and his colleague must not assume the right. to: represent 
the whole State, while she had other representatives on 
this ‘floor. cee, 

Mr. ANGEL disclaimed. any such. assumption.. He. 
meant nothing of the sort. He only spoke in reference to 
the effect of the bill, and the supposed feelings of the peo- 
ple on the subject. i 7 

Mr. BURGÈS did not rise to make a spèech on the mo- 
tion, but merely to deprecate, not only the feeling evinc- 
ed, but the style of the discussions on this foor. Was it 
come to this, that the motives of gentlemen were called in 
question, and the balances of interest struck for and against 
themselves, to establish those motives? Not only this, but 
an act of high and generous courtesy--an act of comity 
so fitting to the dignity of the representative office; this 
even was-arraigned and opposed as unworthy. Sorry, in- 
deed, [said Mr. B.] was he to witness such a course of 
procedure. The motion, he proceeded to remark, is op- 
posed, because its success will be claimed as a victory by 

the friends of the bill, and mar the glory of the victory 

ained by one section of the country in its rejection. We 
acknowledge, [said Mr. B.}at least in form, that we are 
conquered; and we merely ask, when at the point of the 
sword, a little indulgence. This will not reverse the victo~ 
ry. Yes, sir; the victory. The rejection of a billis term- 
ed a victory—us if we who are met here to consult on the 
common weal of our common country, were deadly ene- 
mies; and all the figures of ferocious war and bloodshed 
are brought in to illustrate the triumph; not the imple- 
ments of ordinary battle, the sword and the pistol, but the 
harpoon is introduced, as if the measure which has been 
destroyed, was a monster and a curse, instead of an abject 
of gréat public utility and beneficence. Sir, this evinces 
bad taste as well as bad fecling. And the triumph of the 
South is claimed in this decision. Have we lost, sir, any 
of the points of the compass? Over whom and what is this 
victory achieved? Isit the North or the West? Is it come 
to this, that we hear, on this floor, a victory claimed by 
one part of ihe Union over others? Sir, it is not true. 
The whole country is interested in this road—there is no 
part which would not feel its beneficial effects. Even 
Rhode Island, remote as she will be from it, will be bene- 
fited; for by this road the iron of Tennessee willbe brought 
to the markets of New England. He hoped the motion 
to reconsider might prevail; that the bill might then be 
laid on the table until next session, and in the mean time 
be made a popular question, and, if the sense of the peo- 
pie be in favor of it, their names might be heard, and the 

ill become a law. 

Mr. CARSON said, he wished to address to the House 
afew words of explanation; and in the first place, he would 
say to the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Spencer] that 
it had not been his intention to impugn that gentleman’s 
motives in the slightest degree. He had neither affirmed 
that the gentleman had altered his constitutional opinions, 
nor that his vote for reconsideration would be evidence of 
his having done so. He was also perfectly aware that no 
change had taken place in the sentiments of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania; but he had heard it suggested that morn- 
ing, before the House met, that this motion was a political 

manœuvre, and that the bill was to be got up and laid on 
the table again, for political effect. He had, certainly, 
looked upon the vote of yesterday asa victory, and-he had 
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gentlemen this morning, in- relation to the excitement pro-| your ‘amendment, and:you can offer it in the House.” The. 
duced: by that remark. - Sir, T have been fourteen. or ‘fif-| previous question, in thé mean while, had-been called, by 


teen years a member of this House, and J think T may ap- 
peal'to all who have served with me.to say whether I have 
not consulted the decorum of. debate. to as-great.an extent 


‘`, ~as any gentleman-who ever had a seat on this floor.. Du- 


ring the whole course of the debate .on thig bill, in which I 
myself took a part, andin which: I felt the deepest and 
strongest. interest, I-believe not one solitary word escaped 
me; at which criticism itself could take exception, as want- 
ingin respect to the House.’ I have ever pursued one uni- 
form:course on this floor. When the final question was 
about-to be taken on this bill, without any knowledge what- 
„evef: on which side of the question there might be most 
gentlemen absent, I presented a motion for a call of the 
House, in order that the question might be fully and fairly 
taken; and when the decision was announced, I felt, I con- 
fess, highly gratified. I had scarcely ever in my life made 
a motion to adjourn, butit was then past three o’clock; and 
after the intense feeling and strong excitement which had 
prevailed, the House was left in a state of apathy which, 
in.my judgment, unfitted it to commence upon another 
great subject which then came up; and, observing that 
enough had been done for glory for one day, I moved an 
adjournment. I had not the remotest conception of the 
-imputation that would be attached to the remark. . Nor 
could I so much as conceive that a mere incidental obser- 
vation, made without a moment’s thought, and in a good 
<= humored manner, would be urged now as a reason for re- 
coasidering a great national question, which had been grave- 
ly decided after mature debate. I do not know if the gen- 
tleman.from Pennsylvania alluded to me, when stating the 
reason which induced him to second the motion to recon- 
sider; (I'now perceive from the motion of his head, that 
he didnot.) . 

Sir, when this House is called upon to reconsider 4 vote 
which has passed, it isto be presumed that the reconsidera- 
tion is for some purpose; that it is to effect some object. 
But what is to be done in consequence of the reconsidera- 
tion now asked for? Tt seems to be avowed, on all hands, 
that the bill is not to be acted upon at this session, but to 
be laid upon the table. Why, then, reconsider it? I can 
well understand a motive for those gentlemen who are in 
favor of the bill. They will, by this course, instead of a 
rejected measure, have it still open as an undecided ques- 
tion. Butas to those gentlemen who voted against it, and 
who tell us that they shall again vote against it, I confess that 
1 cannot perceive why they should go fora reconsideration. 
It cannot be a satisfactory reason, that one of the opponents 
of the bill claimed a victory. As far as that is referred 
to the remark used by me, I again disclaim all inten- 
tion of- manifesting any thing like offensive exultation, 

-or saying any thing intended to be insulting to the feel- 
ings of the minority; nor could such an imputation have 
grown out-of the remark which I made, either from the 
matter or the manner of it, had not the feelings of the 
House been tvo highly excited to allow it to judge with 
coolness on any thing that passed. I think that gentlemen, 
on reflection, will feel the justice of this remark. : 

Mr. MERCER, in reply to Mr. Exusworrn, observ- 
ed, that he had understood that gentleman to say that the 
motion in favor of a reconsideration had not been support- 
ed by asingle argument; and though Mr. M. confessed him- 
self to be the last person in the House who ought to ex- 
cept to such a statement, because it was possible that the 
gentleman had considered. what he had said as no argu- 


ment at.all, yet he must be pardoned for insisting that ani. 


argument, and one which he considered as convincing, had 
been urged. He would like to know why the bill had been 
committed to a Committee. of the Whole; was it not for 
the purpose of amendment? Yet; when gentlemen were 
‘prepared with amendments to offer, it had been whisper- 
ed.to them by others in their neighborhood, ‘postpone 


which..all amendment was precluded. He: would ask, 
therefore, as it respected this bill, how had the ends of le- 
gislation been attained? Did any one, for example, be- 
lieve that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sazp- 
PERD} would have voted for.the bill, if his amendment had 
prevailed? and might not the same be true of others? How 
easy would it be for the opponents of a bill to destroy any 
measure whatever, by .refusing those amendments which 
would make it acceptable. The principle.of the bill was 
not settled by the vote. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
had said that his objection was founded on the fact that no 
consent of the States was required. Others were opposed 
to the bill, because it recommended the western instead of 
the eastern route. The bill might have been amended so 
as to leave the route open; and thus that objection would 
have been removed. Ifthe bill should be taken up, and 
laid on the table, it would remain open to amendment at 
the next session, and all that had been done would not be 
lost. If this was not an argument for reconsideration, he 
did not know what argument meant. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD explained the reason for the 
vote he should give. Ifthe amendment which he offered 
had been adopted, he would have voted for the bill; but 


he was not inclined, for the remote contingency of obtain- 


| 


ing his amendment, to vote for the reconsideration. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH would detain the House but one 
moment, while he replied to the gentleman from Virginia. 
That gentleman had saidthat Mr. E. had not duly weighed 
his arguments. He could assure that gentleman that it 
was not from any want of attention, for he always heard 
him with great delight; but the honorable gentleman would 
pardon him for considering the argument not entitled to so 
much weight as he seemed to suppose. When he said 
that no arguments had been advanced, he meant that none 
had been adduced, which, in his opinion, were likely to 
have weight with the House. The gentleman said there 
were amendments to the bill, which might render it more 
acceptable. He putit to the gentleman to say whether, 
if the vote to reconsider should prevail, it was intended 
that amendments should be offered. If the House had 
agreed tu the previous question, it was an indication that 
they wished for no further light. He would ask the gen- 
tleman a question. If the House, after argument, had 
finally disposed of the question, oughtit tobe urged that the 
same question should be re-examined? Me understood the 
House as having made up its mind; and as for the claim of 
victory, it moved him not a whit. Ifsuch a claim, on such 
a vote, gave gentlemen any pleasure, they were entirely 
welcome to enjoy it. 

Mr. STERIGERE was willing to grant the reconsidera- 
tion ifthe bill was not to be taken up again during the ses- 
sion; but, from what had fallen from the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mercer] there seemed to be an intention 
to go into its consideration again this session. If so, he 
could not vote for the motion. 

Mr. MERCER certainly believed that if the bill had 
taken. a certain shape, it would have passed; but, as the 
bill would be taken up next session, where it is left at this, 
it would be sufficient now to reconsider, and lay it on the 
table. It was now too late to introduce the amendments 
which the bill required, and he should be in favor of letting 
it lié, and at the next session modifying it so as to leave to 
the President the selection of the route from Buffalo to 
New Orleans. 

Mr. HEMPHILL concurred in the purpose of merely 
restoring the bill to the calendar, and letting it lie over 
until the next session. All he desired at present was this; 
he had no intention of. pressing its consideration again 
during this session. 

The question was then taken on the motion for recon- 
sideration, and carried: yeas, 99—nays, 91. 
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Mr. PEARCE then rose, and said, that, as something had 
been done ‘for. glory,” though not as much -as he could 
desire, he moved that the. House now adjourn; -but, at the 
request of several gentlemen round, withdrew the motion. 

The vote of reconsideration having placed the bill again 
atits third reading, to cut off any other motion, 

Mr. HUBBARD moved the previous question.. 

Mr. STEPHENS moved to adjourn. , 

Mr. LECOMPTE demanded the yeas and nays on the 
adjournment; which being taken, the motion was negatived: 
yeas, 45—nays, 134. : 


The call for the previous question was not seconded, |. 


the yeas being 82, the nays 93. 3 

Mr. SUTHERLAND then having obtained the floor, 
moved to láy the bill on the table; which motion prevailed: 
yeas, 94-—-nays, 88; and then (at'six o'clock) the House 
adjourned. : S 


: Ermar, ATRIL 16, 1830. 
THE ARMY. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
próposing a reorganization of the army; with a view to a 
reduction of the number of officers. _ 

Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, made a number of 
remarks adverse to the West Point Academy, disapproyv- 
ing of its administration, the mode of appointing cadets, 
&c.; to illustrate which, he referred to the document lately 
reported from the department on the subject of the aca- 
demy; which document he had not got through reviewing, 
when the hour expired. ; 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monnay, Arnir 19, 1830. 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER SMYTH. 


The Journal of Friday having been read, 

Mr. McCOY, of Virginia, rose, ‘and announced to the 
House the decease, on Saturday last, of his colleague, [Mr. 
ALEXANDER SMYTH.) Mr. McC. said, the character of the 
deceased was too well known to need any culogy from him, 
and he would content himself with offering the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take order 
for superintending the funeral of Avexanper Suxru, de- 
ceased, late a member of this House from the State of 
Virginia. : 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and Messrs. 
McCOY, ROANE, CLAIBORNE, ALEXANDER, TA- 
LIAFERRO, GORDON, and CRAIG were appointed the 
committee. 

On motion of Mr. McCOY, it was also 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members of this House 
will testify their respect for the memory of ALEXANDER 
Smyrn, by wearing crape on the left arm for the remain- 
der of the present session. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members of this House 
will attend the funeral of the late Aurxaxnen Smyr, this 
day at twelve o’clock. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20, 1830. 
_ TEA AND COFFEE. 

The House then took up the bill to reduce the duty on 
tea and coffee, with the amendment reported thereto to 
the Committee of the Whole. f 

‘The amendment respecting tea was concurred in. 


The amendment fixing the duty on coffee at two and 
ahalf cents a 


ing up, 

Mr. SEMMES 
amendment, b 
inserting one cent as the duty. 
was not necessary for revenue, 
of the tariff that was likely 


'duty at two cents. 


pound after the 31st December, 1831, com- | 


» of Maryland, moved to amend the! > 
y striking out two and a half cents, andi 

This duty [said Mr. S.} 
as, under any modification : 


to take place, the revenue ‘his colleague [Mr. Barnryeer] to reduce the duty on im- 
PS : 


would be sufficient.to pay-off. the national debt as fastas 
it became due;-and as the article did not comein. competi- 
tion with any domestic product, the duty:was not necessary: 
for protection. Further, the article was.no longer: one of 
luxury, but had become one of general and-necessary. Use, 
and he for these reasons hoped the duty would be:reduced. ` 
to one cent. at the time proposed, and ultimately abolished- 
altogether. wR OEE Be 
Mr. BURGES suggested the propriety of fixing.the  . 
n This would be a very heavy reduction, 
and he thought would be sufficient for the present. `; 
Mr. SEMMES said he would vary his motion, so as.to 
strike out the two and a half cents, and leave the blank 
to be filled with two or one, as the House might decide. 
Mr. INGERSOLL advocated the policy of gradual, not 
great and sudden reductions of duties. This was the rea- - 


son why the Committee of Ways and Means reportedin `’ 


favor of two and a half cents, which was a reduction 
of one-half the present duty. This alone would proba- 
bly take off a million of revenue, and, with the reduction 
on tea, would amount to a diminution of two millions, of 
revenue.” The best and safest policy, he argued, was a 
gradual reduction of duties. He feared the amendment, 
if pressed, would embarrass, perhaps defeat, the bill; and’ 
the agitation of the question so long before its passage 
had already rnined many merchants. : ; 

Mr. SEMMES had. abstained from going fully into the 
merits of the question, when he. offered his amendment, 
supposing that every one was ready. to vote on the subject. 
As it was opposed, however, he would offer a few rea- 
sons, more at large, in favor of his amendment. He.did 
so, and avowed that he had himself been in favor. of a 
total abolition of the duty, for the reasons briefly stated 
above; but had yielded to the suggestions of some.mem- 
bers who were practical merchants, and who thought the 
total removal of the duty might afford opportunity for 
frauds, &c., and he had accordingly agreed to keep on a 
duty of one cent. He was in favor of repealing the duty 
on all articles which do not come in competition with do- 
mestic productions. oes 

The question on striking out two and a half was de- 
cided in the negative: yeas, 70—-nays, 81. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, then moved to strike out 
the half cent, so as to leave the duty two cents. 

This motion prevailed: yeas, 96. 

Mr. SEMMES then moved to insert an amendment to 
reduce the duty to one cent at the expiration of a year , 
after the duty of two- cents should go into operation; and, 
for the first time, asked the yeas and nays. They were 
ordered; and 

The amendment was agreed to by the following vote: 
yeas, 108—nays, 70. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, next moved to inserta clause 
to reduce the duty on cocoa to one cent fer pound. The 
present duty is two cents; and [said Mr. R.] there were last 
year imported five million three hundred and thirty-one 
thousand pounds. The common price is only five cents.a 
pound, so that the duty was a high one in proportion, and 
the article. entered largely into the consumption of the 
poorer classes. He would not argue the question, but 
hoped the amendment would prevail. i 

Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, was in favor of the amend- 
ment, for -one reason in particular; that as we import cocoa 
principally from the South American States, the reduction 
of the duty would tend to increase our commercial inter- 
course with those countries. 

The amendment was agreed to without a division. 


SALT. 


Mr. CONNER, of North Carolina, now renewed the 
motion which he had made in Committee of the Whole, 
modified agreeably to the proposition then also made by 
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edisalt, first to fifteen cents, and at a-stipulated. pe- 
iod ‘thereafter to ten cents a bushel; and he demanded the 
asand nays on the question. ==, S= (20 se es 
Mr. BARRINGER spoke ‘at considérable length, and 
with earnestnéss, in support of the amendment.) ~> ~~ 
=~ Mr. GORHAM was opposed to trying this often debat- 
“ed and long contested question.of a- diminution or aboli- 
tion. of the salt duty on this bill, which was of great im- 
portance, had been*reported unanimously, and received 
- „the general‘assent of the House, and might be defeated 
if this amendment prevailed, or was again debated at large. 
“He; therefore, for the first timé in his life, moved the pre- 
vious question; but withdrew it at the request of 
Mr: McDUFFIE, who avowed his opposition to the salt 


‘gentleman-seemed to believe. Mr. T. said, he would ask 
the gentleman from Nëw York to say whether he did or 
did not believe that as many as. one-third of. the. cadets 
who had been admitted into.this institution were sons or 
near relations of the characters embraced in the resolution 
which called on the Secretary of War for this report; and 
Hs not one-third, then to say what proportion he does be- 
JCVC. 

{Here Mr. TAYLOR spoke in explanation. ] 

Mr. T. resumed his remarks, and said, if he had not un- 
derstood the gentleman at first, in every particular, the 
gentleman’s statement now is about.the same in substance 
as he first understood it. But [said he] the gentleman 
from .New York has been a member of Congress longer 


-daty-as one of the most odious:and oppressive features of} than he [Mr. T.] had, and he lived in the State where this 


the system by which the South was burdened; but, if the 
amendment were adopted, it would not only embarrass the 
bill, -but‘possibly defeat it. He hoped, therefore, the mo- 
tion would” be withdrawn, and not force a resort to the 
prévious quéstion, especially as there was a bill to come 
‘up. (which he named) on which the motion would be con- 
‘sistent and proper. we 
Mr. CONNER denied that the motion would embarrass 
or defeat the bill, because, if there was a majority for the 
-~ amendment, the same majority would pass the bill. He, 
therefore, for this and other. reasons whiclr he stated, but 
could not be distinctly heard, insisted on the amendment. 
Mr. McDUFFIE then moved the previous question, 
which ‘was seconded by a majority of the House. 
Mr. BARRINGER demanded the yeas.and nays on the 
“previous question; which were taken, and the main ques- 
- tion was ordered: yeas, 107~--nays, 75. 
“The main question was accordingly put, (on the en- 
-grossment of the bill,) and carried, and the bill ordered to 
a third reading. 
i ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


© The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
-calling on the Secretary of War to report a new organiza- 
tion of the army, with a view to a reduction of the num- 
ber of officers. 

Mr.. TUCKER concluded his remarks. He began by 
saying he should not have troubled the House at this time, 
but for the remarks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Tayzon] and for the purpose of adding a few words to 
what bad been said by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Dresta. ] 

Mr. T. said, if he understood the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Tayxzon} correctly, (and he believed he did, 
but, if he had not, he hoped the gentleman would correct 
him,) that gentleman said that the report of the Secre- 
tary of War-was a valuable document, in as much as it 
proves, conclusively, that. out of two thousand some odd 
hundreds of cadets, who-had been admitted into the West 
Point Academy, there were only fifteen or sixteen who 
were sons of members of Congress; and it proved, also, 
that the reports against that institution were groundless. 
"Mr. T. said, if this document proves such to. be the fact, 
it proves that which is false. He did not charge the Se- 

. eretary of War with stating any thing that he knew to be 
false; far from it; he believed that the Secretary had given 
all-the information in relation to the subject that he could 
get; but he was of opinion this document proves that some 
of the officers of the institution Had not done their duty: 
that is to say, they had not given the Secretary of War as 
much information in relation to this matter, as they ought 
to have-done,:or should have been able to do, at least. 
But [said he] there are some important facts contained in 
this report, which, in his judgment, made the document 
of great value. So, whilst the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Tarton] believed this document valuable; to answer 


the purpose hë seems to imagine, lie [Mr. Tucxer] be- 


lieved it to be valuable, to prove the reverse of what. that 


institution is located, and ought to know more about it 
than he [Mr. T.] possibly could. Yet, he was bound to 
believe that the gentleman was grossly mistaken. Mr. T. 
proceeded to say, that he had made some inquiry in rela- 
tion to this matter, and, so far as his inquiry extended, it 
was demonstrable that he could not be mistakenin his views 
of it. But [said he] the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Tax ior} said, this is not a matter for us to settle; that 
it is a subject for the people to settle; that they are 
the proper judges; and that, if there pe any thing wrong 
in it, they will correct it. Mr. T. said that he did most 
heartily concur with the gentleman from New York, that 
the people are the proper judges, and that they are much 
safer and better judges of this matter than a few politi- 
cians who are individually interested in it; and what Mr. 
T. wanted, and what he believed every other gentleman 
opposed to this institution upon its present principle, and 
also opposed to the having more officers in the pay of the 
Government than is really necessary, want tobe done, is, 
for the whole matter connected with this institution to be 
published, and for every thing in relation to it fairly and 
plainly presented to the people in its true colors, and for 
i them to judge of it, and decide upon its propriety and jus- 
tice. Itison the people [Mr. F. observed]. that he de- 
pended for the correction of all such abuses as he believes 
this to be. Mr. T. said, in continuance, that although the 
report fell far short of giving a full and plain account of 
! this matter, yet, in his judgment, it contained information 
enough to prove to the satisfaction of the people that this 
policy was unjust and dangerous in a republican Govern- 
ment; at least, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Drsna) 
| said that the cadets were educated at the public expense; 
‘and what Mr. T. wished to add, was, that they are not 
| only educated at the public expense, but that they are also 
paid sixteen dollars a month and two rations a day, for ob- 
taining their education, making three hundred and thirty- 
! eight dollars a year that each cadet receives from the Go- 
vernment, in addition to their being educated at the pub- 
| lic expense. Some gentlemen [said he] try to do away 
! this fact, by saying that this money goes to pay for their 
i board, clothing, and the like; but they cannot change the 
| fact, for. they do get the money, [said he] or the same 
h thing, as if it were paid to them in their own hands, and 
; disposed of by them as they might think proper, in as much 
‘as this money goes to pay for those things which the ca- 
i dets would otherwise- have to pay for out of their own 
pockets, and which, in his judgment, they ought to do. 
Mr, T: said, when this institution was first established, the 
whole number of cadets and officers, all together, never 
was to exceed twenty at any one time, and the cadets were 
-to be instructed in the sciences which appertain to the du- 
ities of engineers, and not officers to command our armies. 
And what is it now come to? [said he.] The principle is 
changed; they are not only to discharge the duties of en- 
| gincers, but they are also to command our armies; and he 
| believed that much more than one-half of the cadets who 
lhad been admitted into this institution, so soon as they 
| acquired sufficient education to answer their. purposes, 
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left it, and engaged in such profession as would best, pro- 
mote their private interest; either the practice of law, or. 
the practice of medicine, or some other of the liberal pro- 
fessions which they believed would best promote their own; 
interest. Those young gentlemen might acquire all the 
education necessary for them to have, in their own States, 
and at their. own expense, and for which the Government 
now pays, besides paying them for getting it. There is 
another objection that he (Mr. T.} had to this institution, 
and that is, [said he] those young gentlemen are selected 
by the Secretary of War, or rather by the President of! 
the United. States, who has the controlling power over it, 
and who can have but little or no opportunity to know any 
thing about the talents and qualifications of the applicants, 
only from. such information as they can get from other 
sources, and which, he believed, was generally received 
from members of Congress; and,-as to their choice, [said 
he] human nature teaches us whom they will select. Mr. 
T. believed this principle to be anti-republican. 

{Here he took up the report of the Secretary of War, 
and quoted from it the number of cadets that had been 
admitted into the institution, and the number who had 
withdrawn or were dismissed from it, in eachyear, from 
its first establishment. ] 

He then resumed, and, in the course of his remarks, 
said, that he thought the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taxzon] had no cause of complaint about the number 
of cadets received into the academy from his State; he 
discovered, on examining this report, that there were as 
many as forty admitted in one year from that State, and 
he believed, by examining this document throughout, that 
it would be found that New York had her full proportion 
at least. [Mr. TAYLOR here explained.] Mr. TUCKER 
said, he thanked the gentleman from New York to cor- 
rect him whenever he found him wrong in his statements, 
as he did not wish to misrepresent any gentleman at any 
time. But [said he} the statement that the gentleman 
now makes, docs not affect the view that he had of this 

“matter. His principal object in examining this report, at 
this time, was to show the large proportion of the cadets 
who were educated at this institution, and who are paid 
by the Government to get their education, and who have 
left it at their pleasure, and engaged in such professional 
pursuits as they believed would promote their private 
interests. 

But (said Mr. T.] I have another serious objection to 
this institution, on its present plan, at least. Iam oppos- 
ed to having a privileged order of men in our country. 
There is no man [said he] that, under the present system, 
is to be appointed in our armies, but those who are edu- 
cated at the Military Academy. They are to be appoint- 
ed to command, to the exclusion of all other persons. 
There are (said he] thousands of other men equally meri- 
torious, equally as well qualified to command, as those 
young gentlemen who are educated at that institution. 
Mr. T. said that all the education which is essentially ne- 
cessary to qualify men to command in time of the greatest 
peril and danger, can be attained by those whoare disposed 
toget it in their own States, and at their own expense; and 
in that way, [said Mr. T.] we should have the most ef- 
cient and best officers.. He said, all the education that 
young gentlemen can get at the Military Academy, more 
than is to be acquired by them elsewhere, at their own 
expense, will never give them additional bravery or 
stronger.nerve, Mr. T. said, it is sound judgment, strong 
nerve, and inflexible courage, that constitute the essential 
qualifications for commanding officers. If we will only 
reflect on the history of our own country, [said Mr. T.] he 
thought no man could say, but what the most glorious 
victories that ever have been achieved in our country, and, 
he believed, in any country, had been gained under the 
command of officers who never had any military educa- 
tion. In our revolutionary struggle, when we were fight. 
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hing for liberty, under all the embarrassments and disid- 


vantages that'a nation could be. placed in, our- liberty was’ 
gained, all the glorious victories were achieved; under* 
the command of officers who never -had:any* military’. 


-education whatsoever; that he had heard of our officers’ 


and soldiers fighting bravely and conquering nobly and’ 
will not the history of our last war show conclusively that’ 
all the most glorious victories were achieved: under the 
command of officers who, likewise, never had any militax 
ry education? We-had one officer in command, he: be« 
lieved, through the whole of the war, high in command; 
and great confidence and reliance were placed on him, on’ 
account of his military qualifications, which he had acquired: 
at the Military Academy in France. And what did hedo? 
What victory was gained under his command? Not one 
[said he] that he had ever heard of, nor had he ever heard 
that that officer was in one single engagement during the 
whole war. The officer he alluded to, was General Izard:. 
Mr. T. said, now compare the services of this officer with 
the services of the officer who commanded at New Or- 
leans and elsewhere. He said, the commanding officer at 
New Orleans neverhad had a military education, and amore 
glorious victory never had been achieved in this or any 
other country, than that of New Orleans. There never had 
been more skill and bravery manifested by any officers 
and soldiers, than there was by the commanding officer, 
and the officers and soldiers under his command, at New 
Orleans; and where will you find an officer in our army, or 
any other, who has had a military education, and who has: 
exhibited gveater skill and bravery, than General Brown, 
and his officers and soldiers? He believed that there was 
not one officer under the command of General Brown; 
who had had a military education; if there were, he had 
never heard of it; and as for that officer himself, [said 
Mr, T.] he had been informed he had never received any 
military education, and but a very limited education of 
any kind. = 

Mr. T. said, in addition to all other objections that he 
had stated against the principles of this institution, he had 
another, not less objectionable than those that he had be- 
fore mentioned; and that is, [said he] it is the main rop 
to this deceptive name called the American system. Indeed, 
[said he] it isa part of the system itself: it is a delightful 
name, it is true; and, so far as the name can have any influ- 
ence, it is well calculated to delude the people, and blind 
their understanding; and he supposed that that was the rea- 
son why the leaders of this unconstitutional and oppres- 
sive policy (as he believed it to be) gave it the name of 
the American system. Mr. T. said, if gentlemen are 
disposed to keep up this institution, so as to have a cer- 
tain class of young gentlemen educated, and also paid for 
getting their education, at the expense of the Government, 
and then return home, and engage in such professions as 
they believe will best promote their private interests; and, 
also, a further privileged order of men in our country, 
to command our armies in time of peace and war, with 
nearly an army of cadets, as officers inthe pay of Go- 
vernment in time of peace; and, also, a corps of engi- 
necrs, sufficient to survey all the paths, roads, rivers, 
creeks, and branches in the United States, as a means to 
deceive the people, to blind their understanding, and in this 
way get them to embrace this deceptive American system, 
with the vain and delusive idea that they are not only to 
have the public money distributed among them, but that 
all their watercourses are to be made. navigable, their 
paths and highways made smooth and firm; that all their - 
produce is to be sent to market, and every other facility 
afforded them that vain hope can imagine; and all this 
they can call national, because they say it will facilitate 
the transmission of the mail, or the transportation of our 
armies and munitions of war, or regulate commerce and 
the like; so that every thing [said Mr. T.] that can be called... 
by the name national, is then to be national-—all is to be 
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, he should then quit pubKe business, and retire to private 
life: ‘that Congress would not be troubled with any re- 
marks’. or vote of his after that period, at furthest; but, 
{said Mr. T:] when: I do verily believe from my soul, if 
this policy is not abandoned, but persisted in, that it will 


shortly éng in: the: destruction of the liberty, peace, and} 
happiness of the American pedple, thathe could not, and | 


would not; forbear to declare it as his most solemn opinion- 
» [Mere the debate closed for this day.] - a 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit 21, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
calling on the Secretary of War to report a new organiza- 
tion: of the army, embracing: a reduction of the number 
of: officers; when 

fr: DRAYTON spoke in continuation of his remarks 
of -yésterday. His main object Was to show that disciplined 
troops are greatly superior to undisciplined soldiers. Me 
continued tmtil the expiration of the hour. 

ee JUDGE PECK. 

-Om motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. MARTIS in. the chair. : 

Mr: PETTIS moved that the committee take up the 


bill to amend an act in alteration of acts imposing duties: 


on imports. > 
‘Mr. BUCHANAN mored to take the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on the case of Judge Peck. 
The motion of Mr. PETTIS was negatived: yeas, 61— 
“nays, 75... ; x 
~The committee then took up the report of the Judiciary 
Committee on.the case.of Judge Peck. 
sor BUCHANAN addressed::the committee for about 
an-hdur;-in explanation and defence of the report of the 
` committee, and ‘to sustain. the resolution for impeaching. 
Ma. CLAY, of Alabama,. opposed the- resolution, and 
defended the Judge. 
Mr. SPENCER, of New York, spoke in support of the 
` resolution. ` E 
Fhe committee then rose. 


THURSDAY, Apnit 22, 1830. 
cokee a : THE ARMY. 
7: The House resumed the resolution relative to a reduc- 
tion of the officers of the army. À 
ME. DRAYTON continued his remarks on the subject, 
without having concluded, when the hour expired. ~ 
we’ JUDGE PECK. . 
The House- went again-into Committee of the Whole, 
Re. Witpe-in the chair; and resumed the consideration 
of thëwcase of Judge Pecks.) o cairo o 5 i 
"= Mr.: DODDRIDGE, of Virginia, submitted at length 
his reasons for-deeming the impeachment- just and proper. 
“ate. STORRS, of New York, also spoke-for some time 


oe 


in support.of the resolution, and in favor of the impeach- 
ment. =” - 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, followed at considerable 
length in opposition to the resolution, and in defence of 
the Judge. è 

Mr. McDUFFIE then moved that the committee rise, 
and report the resolution to the House, stating that his 
own mind was made up en the question, and that he was - 
ready to vote or it. : : - 

Mr. PETTIS expressed x wish to deliver his sentiments 
on the resolution, and therefore hoped that the committee 
would ask leave to sit again; and 

Mr. TAYLOR suggesting that as Mr. P. was the sole 
Representativé from Missouri, courtesy required that he 
should be allowed an opportunity of delivering his opinions 
on the subject— 

Mr. McDUFFIE withdrew his motion; when, 

On motion.of Mr. PETTIS, the committee rose, report- 
ed progress, and. obtained leave to sit again. 


Frivay,. Arnii 23, 1830. 
THE ARMY. 


The House resumed the resolution proposing’ a redue~ 
tion of the officers of the army. : 

Mr. DRAYTON addressed the House nearly an hour iw 
conclusion of his remarks. 

[They were to the following cffeet J 

Mr. D. said, that, in the remarks which Ne submitted? 
when the resolution was first considered, he said that 
he should vote for its adoption, as he regarded it to be 
a mete inquiry for information, which every member was 
entitled to make. My colleague upon the Miltary Com~ 
mittee, (Mr. Disa] who reported the resolation, will re- 
collect. [said Mr. D.] that I expressed this opinion in the 
committee, adding that [had not given particular attention 
to the subject, which was important, and required! investi- 
gation; but that my impressions were, that the namber of 
our military officers could not be reduced without injury 
to the public service. Having made these explanations to 
avoid being misunderstood, had the debate been confined 
within its prope’ limits, E should not again have addressed 
the House. But, under this resolution, a wide and unex- 
pected discussion has been entered into, in the course of 
which it has been contended by several members: first, 
thata standing army, in time of peace, being expensive 
and useless, it ought to be disbanded; and, if not disband- 
ed, that it should be reduced in number. Secondly, that, 
admitting the expediency of the standing army, the num- 
ber of officers ought to be reduced, as it is disproportion- 
ately large, in comparison with the number of soldiers; 
and, thirdly, that, however these questions might be dis- 
posed of, the Military Academy at West Point ought to be 
abolished. During the progress of this debate, 1 have ex» 
amined into the subject involved in it; and haying arrived 
at conclusions utterly at variance with the propositions 
which F have just stated, I shalt offer to the House the rea- 
sons upon which my conclusions are founded, and reply 
to the arguments of those from whom I differ in opinion. 

First. Phat a standing army, in time of peace, being ¢x- 
pensive and useless, it ought to: be disbanded; and, if not 
disbanded, that its numbers ought tobe reduced. 

To conduct the operations of war, requires the union of 
science and. art. The one prescribes the principles and 
rules, which the latter reduces to practice. ‘his combi-- 
nation of theory and practice has usually been termed the 
art of war; the. progress of which has kept pace with the 
lights and improvements of the age. If, therefore, we _ 
would maintain an equality with those nations with which 
we may be involved in hostilities, it is necessary that our 
knowledge of the art of war should not be inferior to that 
which they possess. ‘This could not be effected were we 
deprived of the means of obtaining this knowledge, which 
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must be furnished either by a military academy or astand-| they have alone defeated an equal number of disciplined 
ing army. Destitute of these establishments, the art ofj troops in the open field. The affairs at and near: New: Or- 
war would soon be unknown in the United States.. All wilt) leans, ameng the. most brilliant in. the annals ofghistory; 
admit that the physician, the lawyer, and the. artisan can-| have repeatedly been cited as proofs. that there: is-nosu- 
not be versed in the principles and thé practice of their! periority in the regular ‘over the militia’ soldier. =: Upon 
several vocations without study and experience. Upon| these occasions, the steadiness.and courage of the militia 
what ground, then, can it be contended that the same rea-| could not be surpassed.. But it must not be forgotten; 
soning does iot apply to military knowledge, which re- | that, when they defended New Orleans, they were behind a 
quires a greater extent and variety of science and attain- intrenehments, and that the action of the 23d December. 
ments than any oP the dearned or mechanical pursuits? It] was fought in the night: that in neither of these situations 
has been said that this science is of no service: that officers | could the manœuvres of the field be practised. It must 
can lead, end soldiers can fight, as well without it. Who- j also be remembered, that the marines and United States’ 
ever will take the trouble to examine inte military details, [artillery and infantry constituted nearly one-third of those 
both in ancient and modern history, will be satisfied of the | who were engaged on the 23d of December and on the 8th 
error of this opinion. [Here Mr. D, detailed the particu-| of January. After the defeat of the enemy, the force with 
lars of the conduct and evolutions of Hannibal, in Italy; of! General Jackson, including the militia, m the ‘rear of the 
Cesar, in Gants of the Duke of Marlborough, in the wari lines of New Orleans, was nearly equal te that of the Brit- 
of the succession of Frederick the Great, in the sevenlish survivors, Would they have been suffered to retreat 
years’ war; of Bonaparte, in his battles with the Austrians; | unassailed to their shipping, had the troops under so great 
and of the Dake of Wellington, in Portugal and Spain.]/a commander as General Jackson been regularly disciplin- 
These examples iHustrate, more forcibly than any argu-|ed? No, sir, with such troeps, flushed with recent victo- 
ments which L-could urge, that skill and discipline are an|ry, and with such a leader at their head, the enemy could 
vvermatch for valor and numbers. At one period the|hardly have escaped capture or destruction, ` 
most renowned and successful troops in Europe were the} Because a few individuals not educated for the profes- 
Spanish——afterwards the Swedish-—then the French—then | sion of arms have been eminently distinguished in the field, 
the allies under Marlborough and Bugene--then the Prus-|it has been inferred, by some gentlemen, that military 
sians, ke When this military pre-eminence was respect-|science and experience were useless. “These are excep- 
ively claimed and allowed, it was exclusively attributable; tions to general rules. The mass of mankind stand m 
to the skill of the officers, and to the discipline of the sol-|necd of instruction and practice to render them com- 
Gers. “In the commencement of the revolutionary war, | petent to discharge the functions of subordinate officers. 
General Washington, great as were his talents for com-| Even those extraordinary personages who have been re- 
mand, did not lead the armies under him to victory. |ferred to, whom nature endowed with the capacity to 
x was not until after the arrival of Baron Steuben, ap-|conccive, and the judgment to direct, great military ex- 
pointed Inspector General, that a system of taeties and|ploits, would be devoid of the species of knowledge 
instruction was introduced among the officers and men, | which would enable them to discipline an army, to give to 
which rendered them competent to meet and to vanquish jit that mechanical skill ia the execution of rapid, com- 
a disciplined cnemy. bined, and compicx movements, which are so essential. 
I know that it is the habit, both in this House and out of] Generals Washington and Brown were strongly impress- 
it, to assert that the militia are, in all respects, equal to| ed with the expedicney of maintaining a small standing 
regulars. I know that it is popular to advance, and unpopu- | army in time of peace. General Jackson, judging from 
Jlar Lo controvert, this assertion; and yet it is ivreconcilable | his message to both Houses of Congress, as well as from 
with reason and experience. Is it not notorious that bat-| other authentic sources of information, entertains the same 
tles are gained by communicating to large bodies the facili-| opinion. It might as reasonably be argued that arithmetic 
ty of cxecuting combined, and, frequently, complicate | and mathematics were useless, because Zera Colburn and 
movements, with celerity and precision; that inferior num- | Brindsley had never learned them, as that no advantage is 
ders are often victorious by the skilful selection of posi-| to be derived from a knowledge of the art of war, because 
tions, and by judicious manecuvres; that, by these means, |a few splendid examples could be adduced of consum- 
a comparatively small army may be directed, with superior | mate generals, whose genius rose above the ordinary means 
force, against the weak points of the enemy, and thus beat) by which military skill is obtained. 
him in detail? To effect these results, the officer must! To determine whether our army be too large, we must 
have learned his duties, and the soldier must be carefully | advert to the purposes for which it has been raised. These 
and Iaboriously (rained. Have the militia these advan-Jare, to garrison our forts along the Atlantic coast; to oc- 
tages? In pronouncing them not to be equal to regular{cupy certain commanding. posts upon our inland fron- 
troops, 1 say no more than that those who have not acquir-|tier; to restrain the inroads of neighboring savages; to 
eda difficult art, cannot be so competent to practise it as| punish their aggressions, and thus to protect our thinly 
those who have devoted to it their labor and tune. Our} populated settlements; and to preserve military skill, which 
militia are citizens uf the same country--they are endow- | cannot subsist without the proper subject upon which ‘it is 
ed with the same moral and physical powers as the regu-| to be exercised. ` i 
lar soldiers, but they want tactical knowledge and disci-| The extent of a line drawn around the United States and 
pline, without which an army is comparatively fecble. My | their territories, excluding the indentations of coasts, &c. 
colleague (Mr. TucK ur] has culogized, and justly eulogiz-| may, I believe, be estimated at between eight and nine 
ed, Marion, and Pickens, and Sumpter, and Hampton, |thousand miles. We have now forty-two military posts 
ao Butler, and Williams, officers of militia in South Caro- | and seventeen ordnance depots, (together fifty-nine,) so that 
a, who were conspicuous in the revolutionary war. 1jour army, consisting of five thousand four hundred and 
ee with him in all that he has uttered in their | thirty non-commissioned officers.and privates, would give 
Peak ieee ae a e more ee es loyal te to each post and depot no more than ninety rank and file. 
a AA Eri hure s. F ut ‘ on à € aro me was |In this enumeration I have made no allowance for the oc- 
Mental resineni led be Gack 7 Gi eat Britain by conti- | cupation of several forts nearly finished, and of others not 
militia Bt ike hereon y eneral ene With men the commenced, which it is intended shall be erected. De- 
collese hes A w man) S the 9 icers whom my ductions must, also, occasionally, be made from our garri- 
wie i ne fue i operated bravely. Militia, acting; sons. Two detachments, cach of four companits, have 
served 5 a i l ipo various occasions, obtained de- recently been upon duty—one to protect the western trad- 
putation; but F recollect no instance in which| ers to Santa Fe; the other to repel an attack which was 
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thréatened by the -Pawnees and Camanches, Whoever ‘which ought ‘to be kept in view when we speak. of the 
will take all these circumstances into consideration, will, I proportion between the rank and file, and the officers at- 
think, be. satisfied that our military peace establishment is} tached to and commanding them, I will proceed to state 


not-upon too large a scale for the public exigencies, Seat- 
tered as our. army is over-so-wide a region, the opportuni- 
ties-can be but rare for the practice of any course of tace 
tics, beyond that which applies to the company or the 
battalion: Shortly after.the commencement of Mr. Jeffer- 


` son’sadministration, in March, 1802, a period of profound 


peace, ainmingléd with any apprehensions of war, the mili- 
táry peace establishment of the United States consisted. of 
threethousand three hundred and twenty-three rank and 
files’ Our. population was then about one-half what it is 
now, our revenue was in the same proportion, and our 
national debt was greater by thirty millions of dollars 
In 1802, 
neither Louisiana nor Florida had been ceded to the United 
States,-and the number of our. military posts was only 
twenty-six; to each -of which, three thousand three. hun- 
‘dred and twenty-three rank and file -would afford a garri- 
son of one hundred and thirty. Upon a comparison, there- 
fore,:of our. relative situation in: 1802 and 1830, it is evi- 
dent that the number of our standing army was, relative- 
ly, greater in the early part of the pacific administration of 
Mr. Jefferson, than it is at the present day. 

Secondly. That, admitting the expediency of the stand- 
ing army now existing, the number of the officers ought 
to be reduced, as it is disproportionately large, in com- 
parison with the number of soldiers. 

My colleague upon the Military Committee, [Mr. Dz- 
suaj}:has told us that we have an officer for every seven 
menanda fraction. He includes in this enumeration the 
officers ofthe line and of the staff, and also the cadetsat 
the Military Academy; but, as neither the cadets nor the 
staff have any command over the soldiers, his deductions 
are manifestly erroneous. The cadets are stationary at 
West Point, where they are engaged in the prosecution of 
those:.studies and exercises which are to qualify them to 
‘enter the army. The duties of the staff do not connect 
them otherwise than collaterally with the troops. Their 
formation is founded upon the principle of the division of 
labor, by which the functions of the general and the offi- 
cers of the line are so simplified as to be confined to the 
objects for which they are intended—to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy—-to attack him, and to resist his attacks. 
Ifthe general and the officers of the line were obliged to 
procure whatever was requisite fer the materiel and per- 
sonel of an army—to take care of the sick and wounded-— 
to obtain the necessary supplies of food, clothing, arms, 
tents, grain, fuel, &c.-~to provide for their transportation, 
and of whatever might be needful in camp, in garrison, 
upon marches, or’ in the field, they would be so over- 


.whelmed with the variety and multitude of their employ- 


ments, as to be unable to attend to their proper duties. 
-Of all the component parts of the military system, the staff 
is the most difficult to organize. It isthe best, im all armies, 
which attains regularity and efficiency. Its officers should 
be skilful, intelligent, and practised in their complicate 
sduties, which they must learn in time of peace. ‘Without 
awell arranged staff, the operations of an army are exposed 
perpetually to delay, and are often altogether obstruct- 
It.is notorious that one of the principal causes of our 
years of the late war, was the 

want of an efficient staff. - 
As far as [ have understood, no one contemplates a re- 
duction in the department of the staff. Bills, reported by 


the Military Committee, are now upon the calendar, for 


the increase of some of them; and when those bills come 


before the House, I trust that] shall satisfy its members that, 


by their passage, the efficiency of the. particular depart- 
ments r-ferred to will be essentially promoted, whilst annual 
expenditures upon them will be considerably diminished. 


what that-proportion really is. : 

_ In the army, as now established, the officers of the 

line, including general, regimental, and company officers, 

amount to: 448 

The officers attached to companies, viz. captains 
and subalterns, are Eou 

‘The officers detailed for staff duties, with two or 
three exceptions, are taken from the compa- 
nies, and the. number of them thus employed, 
according to the Army Register, is 


412 


143 


Leaving 270 
company officers- 

The numberof the rank and file being five thousand 
four hundred and thirty, to each company officer there 
will be about twenty men. Upon a war establishment, 
when the company consists of four commissioned officers 
toone hundred rank and file, the ratio of men to each offi- 
cer would only be increased by five. Independently of 
the advantages resulting from the officers of the line being 
instructed in the duties of the staff, which they are fre- 
quently called upon to perform, in active service, were 
they not detailed from the line, the staff department must be 
greatly augmented. For the two Departments of the Quar- 
termaster and of the Commissary General of Subsistence 
alone, seventy officers are taken from the Ene. In my es- 
timate of the deductions from the Fine, I have not included 
any officers who are members of, and witnesses before, 
courts martial, nor those who are upon the recruiting ser- 
vice, nor the sick, nor absentces upon furlough. Taking 
all deductions into consideration, it will, I think, be appa- 
rent that it would be injurious to reduce the number of 
our officers. It is certainly desirable that our officers 
should be more numerous upon a peace than upon a war 
establishment. This was contemplated, and has been par- 
tially executed, under the act of 3d March, 1821. A lead- 
ing object, in a military peace establishment, is to create 
and preserve a body of officers, well instructed in every 
branch of their duties, consisting of such a number as to 
admit of a distribution of them among the recruits who 
woulkl be raised in the event of war. Were our present 
force of six thousand men broken into small divisions of 
ten privates, with two good non-commissioned officers and 
one experienced commissioned officer, to each of these 
divisions might be added forty recruits, who would soon be 
regularly trained and disciplined. Our army of six thou- 
sand men would thus promptly be converted into one of 
thirty thousand, prepared to meet any enemy. Morc time 
and study are requisite to form the officer than the soldier, 
With skilful and experienced officers, recruits are soon 
reiidered efficient; without them, military knowledge is 
slowly obtained, and, during its acquisition, the blood and 
the treasure of the country would be- usclessly lavished: 
for, in proportion to the want of orgenization and disci- 
pline, must, in war, be the loss of life, and the increase of 
our military expenditures. À 

Thirdly. That the Military Academy at West Point ought 
to be abolished. 

The substance of the numerous objections which have 
been made to the Military Academy may be thus summed 
up: That the cadets are principally selected from the sons 
of the rich and influential; that many of those who are 
received into the academy never graduate, and many who 
do, abandon the army and follow civil professions; that the 
officers of the army are taken altogether from the cadets, 
to the injurious exclusion of citizens of merit and talents; 
that the cadets are maintained out of the public funds, 
instead of their own resources; that the abuses connected 
witb, or practised at, the academy, can only be remedied 


:- Having made these observations, to show the distinctionj by abolishing the institution; and, if the abuses complained 
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of didnot exist, that the instruction given to the cadets 
does not qualify them to discharge the duties. of. military 
officers. i AROS ie 

Before replying to these objections, I will remark, that 
the Military Academy owes its origin to the act. of Congress 
of 16th March, 1802, when Mr. Jefferson was President, 
authorizing the appointment of ten cadets ‘to be stationed 
with the corps of engineers at West Point, to constitute 
a military academy.” Before the end of Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration, in one year, (1808,.) forty.cadets were ap- 
pointed to the academy, I state these facts, because I pre- 
sume that no one will attribute to Mr. Jefferson the dispo- 
sition to encourage what has been termed ‘an expensive, 
useless, and aristocratic military institution.” From the 
time of Mr. Jefferson, the academy has been approved of 
by every President, including Gen. Jackson, who has re- 
commended it to the ‘fostering care of Congress, as one 
of our safest means of national defence, and as having the 
happiest influence upon the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the army.” He adds, that ‘*their knowledge” (that 
of the graduates) ‘of the military art will be advantage- 
ously employed in the militia service, and, in a measure, 
secure to that class of troops the advantages which, in this 
respect, belong to standing armies,” 

I will now proceed to the examination of the objections 
which I have stated. hat the cadets are principally se- 
lected from the sons of the rich and influential, is an as- 
sertion unsustained by the semblance of proof. From the 
official information which has repeatedly been communi- 
cated to this House, we learn that the reverse is the fact; 
that more appointments are conferred upon the relatives 
of the poor and undistinguished, than of the rich and influ- 
ential; although some among the wealthy are also chosen, 
it being unjust, and contrary to the spirit of our Govern- 

, ment, to exclude any class of our citizens from the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights. This mingling together of the poor 
and the rich, and subjecting them to the same rules and 
regulations, cannot be a gricvance. The rich ought no 
more to be proscribed than the poor. According to the 
prevailing practice, neither are proscribed; both are indis- 
criminately admitted, with a preference, nevertheless, to 
those whose circumstances are narrow. That many of 
those who are received into the academy never graduate, 
and that many who do, abandon the army for civil profes- 
sions, is unquestionably true; but by far the largest pro- 
portion of those who retire without graduating, are, in 
fact, dismissed, from want of capacity or industry, or 
other causes. ‘This can, surely, afford no ground for cen- 
gure. It is not desirable that the immoral, the dull, or the 
idle should be retained, to be'a burden upon the institu- 
tion, useless as relates to themselves, and exhibiting bad 
examples to their associates. Those who, after graduating, 
do not continue in the army, have gained that military 
knowledge which renders them valuable militia officers, 
and that general knowledge which renders them useful 
in a variety of civil professions, particularly in those which 
require mathematical science, The labor and expense 
which have been bestowed upon them is, therefore, not! 
lost to the country. But, as Lam not disposed to defend} 
any system, right or wrong, I admit, as the academy is 
intended for the instruction of military officers, that no 
one ought to enter it, unless he purposed making the army! 
his profession. According to the regulations, the gradu- 

ate is at liberty to leave the army, after having served in it 
implied, Considering, however, this practice, which is 
frequent, to be a departure from the leading object of the) 
provided a remedy could be devised which would not in- 
troduce a greater evilin its room. To require that the: 
harsh, and would be an assumption of power over the free-! 
dom of action, inconsistent with the genius of a republican 


one year. In doing so, he violates no contract, express or | 
institution, L would be willing that it should be prevented, 
graduate should always be attached to the army, would be; 


Government;. nor would it be politič to oblige an‘officer, 
against his inclinations, to remain in the service. -Thus 
compelled, he would be little likely to acquire reputation . 
for himself, or to do credit to his country... Upon:looking 
at the report, which, under a resolution of this House,-has 
been sent to us by the Secretary of War, it will: beseer 
that the number of the graduates who do not jomthe army 
is less than would have been inferred from the remiarks 
which have been made upon this floor. The whole num- 
ber of the graduates is five hundred and ninety-one of 
whom four hundred and twenty-three continued in the army. 

Those who make it a subject of complaint, that officers 
are exclusively selected from the cadets, must have forgot- 
ten that the cadets are officers. When commissioned as 
second lieutenants, they are regularly promoted. To 
prevent their promotion, by substituting for them. citizens 
in civil life, would be as unjust as, in the same manner, to 
supply a vacancy in theline by putting one who had never 
been in the army over the head of an officer who, accord- 
ing to the existing regulations, was entitled to the vacant 
office. Before an applicant can be admitted at the acade- 
my, he must be well recommended by respectable persons. 
He then undergoes a probation of six months. If, during 
that time, he conducts himself with propriety, a warrant 
is delivered to him; but if, at any subsequent period, be- 
fore he graduates, he manifests a want of morals, or capa- 
city, or application, he is discharged. With these pre- 
cautions, is it not more probable that he will perform his 
duties ably and faithfully, than a citizen whose fitness for 
the army has never been tested? I can see no better mode 
of ensuring a body of good officers, than by the practice 
which now prevails. Commissions are not given until it 
has been ascertained, by experiment, that the necessary 
qualifications for them are possessed by those upon whom 
they are conferred. `i 

The objection, that cadets are maintained out of the pub~ 
lic funds, ceases to have any weight, when it is recollected 
that they are officers in the service of the Government, 
and lable, at any time, to be ordered to perform the duties 
of their profession. ‘They are as much entitled to com- 
pensation as any other officers of the United States, civil 
or military. If the cadets at West Point defrayed their 
own expenses, as several gentlemen insist they ought to 
do, the very evil would result which is so loudly com- 
plained of, that the institution was exclusively for the 
wealthy. It might then be correctly alleged that the 
Federal Government was fostering a distinct class, and en~ 
listing on its side the aristocracy of the nation. Organ- 
ized as the academy now is, the avenue to it is as open to 
the poor as to the rich. It is the only place of public in- 
struction in the Union, into which admittance cannot be 
gained by the means of wealth. 

If any abuses exist connected with the general adminis- 
tration or the particular superintendence of the academy, 
they ought to be inquired into and corrected. If, upon 
investigation, they should be found to be radical, and of 
such a nature as to render it inexpedient that the institu- 
tion should be continued, Iet it be abolished. I speak un- 
der the authority of itssuperintendent, when I declare thus 
publicly that he invites the most rigid scrutiny into his con- 
conduct. It would be peculiarly gratifying to him that 
all the regulations and detail which he directs should be 
submitted to the strictest inquisition, and exposed to the 
public eye. I do admit that, in my opinion, some abuses 
have prevailed in the exercise of the patronage of the 
academy, which are set forth in the report of the Secre- 
tary of War. . By looking at the sixty-eighth page of that 
document, it will be seen that four foreigners were re- 
ceived into the academy, of whom one defrayed his ex- 
penses, the other three being paid as cadets. This institu- 
tion being intended solely for the education of our officers, 
to -place at it foreigners, who owed allegiance to their 


Lown Governments, was unauthorized and illegal. A degree 
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of favoritism has also been shown towards the District of|bers: of them are fiecessary to accomplish the same ob- 


Columbia, which is entitled to equal, though not to greater, 
tights than other parts of the Union. ‘And yet it appears, 
from‘the document which I-have just referred to, that ap- 
pointments of cadets from that District have beeras follows: 
In 1829, four cadets; in each of the years 1828, 1827, 
1826, and 1825, three; in-1815, nine; and in 1814, eight. 
This: disproportionate number of appointments, as com- 
pared ‘with:the population of the District, is partial, and, 
therefore, unjust. Itis not probable that either of these 
departures from the principles which ought to be observed 
in'the ‘administration of this institution will be repeated. 
Should Congress deem it necessary, they may guard against 
á yëpetition of them by passing a law for the purpose. 

“4 did not expect to hear it asserted by any one, however 
strong might be his prejudicés against the academy at 
West Point, that the instruction there communicated to the 
cadets did not qualify them for their profession. Let me 
| state'to the “House in what that instruction consists. It 

comprebends the theory and the practice of the art of 

war, in all its branches. To the acquisition of the sciences 
requisite to constitute the accomplished officer, from nine 
to'ten hours are laboriously devoted for six days in the 
week, during ten months in every year. The practical 
` military instructions, which I quote from page 376 of 
*«The General Regulations of the Army,” are as follows: 
“t First year, school of the soldier—guard and police du- 
ties of privates. Second year, school of the company— 
duties of corporals. Third year, school of the battalion-— 
duties of sergeants—-exercise and mancuvres of artillery 
pieces. Fourth year, evolutions of the line--duties of 
orderly sergeants and commissioned officers, (including 
those-of the battalion staff,) and of officers of the day— 
remainder of the instruction jn artillery--the sword exer- 
cise--practical . military instruction throughout the year. 
Field exercises only wall be limited between 1st April and 
Ist November following: There will be an encampment 
of the cadets.annually, commencing on the ist of July, 
and ending on the 3ist of August ensuing, during which 
the instruction will be exclusively military.” . In order to 
ascertain the improvement and proficiency of the cadets, 
they are carefully examined, semi-annually, by the Acade- 
mic Board; and once a year they undergo a strict exami- 
nation in public, before the Professors, and a Board of 
Visiters, selected by the War Department, from various 
sections of the Union. 
~, With a knowledge of the facts which L have detailed, 


jects; that it requires a longer time than they usually serve, 
to render them perfectly acquainted with their duties; and 
that the mere change in their diet and habits occasions 
sickness among. them, and consigns one-half of them to 
the hospitals. If these are the consequences, personal 
and national, resulting from the substitution of militia for 
regulars, why ‘should they be substituted? Because, say 
gentlemen, a standing army is dangerous to our liberties. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive that an argument like 
this can be seriously relied upon. To the maintenance of 
a large regular army, when we are not at war, I am as 
decidedly opposed as any individual upon this floor; but, 
with a population of twelve millions of inhabitants, with 
a militia brave and expert in the use of firearms, amount- 
ing to fourteen or fifteen hundred thousand, can our liber- 
ties be affected by a standing’ army of six thousand men? 
Sir, when the day shall arrive that the liberty of this na- 
tion can be endangered by six thousand, or by ten times 
six thousand: men, it could not be secured by any hu- 
man means. Before such a force could accomplish the 
destruction of our liberty, we must ourselves have become 
utterly regardless of its preservation. 

(Here the debate closed for this day.] 

JUDGE PECK. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Wre in the chair, on the case of Judge Peck. 

Mr. PETTIS having addressed the committee in defence 
of the Judge, and against the proposed impeachment, 

Mr. EVERETT made a few observations. He could 
not bring hismind to the conclusion that Judge Peck ought 
to be impeached; and, therefore, he could not vote for the 
resolution. At the same time, he could not admit that 
Judge Peck’s conduct had been free from blame. He, 
therefore, wished the resolution to be co amended as that 
he could vote for it. He referred to an opinion which he 
had hastily made while the Clerk was reading the defence 
of Judge Peck, that the Judge would have done better, 
had he rested his case with the report of the Judiciary 
Committee. He now, after a perusal of the defence, re- 
voked that opinion. He thought the Judge had done well; 
and that the House, on a careful perusal of the defence, 
would admit that he had done well. He considered the 
defence as one of the most able papers laid before Con- 
gress for years. He said, he had looked in vain in the evi- 
dence for proof of evil intent. On the contrary, there 


relating to the instruction and discipline at West Point, no|was proof of the general good intentions and mildness of 
one can doubt the competence of the graduates to dis-|the Judge. He could not, therefore, punish with severity 
charge all the ‘duties of a soldier. Without a knowledge |his first offence. Heis already punished sufficiently by these 
of. facts, no one ought to hazard criticism or censure. |proceedings. He moved to amend the resolution by striking 
Having submitted the grounds and reasons upon which 1 j out all after the word ‘‘Resolved,” and inserting as follows: 
rely, "in opposition to the arguments principally insisted; That though, on the evidence now before it, this House 
upon by those who advocate the disbanding or reduction of does not approve of the conduct of James If. Peck, 
our army, the diminutién of the number of its officers, |judge of the district court of the United States for the 
and the abolition of the Military Academy, I will take up |district of Missouri, in his proceeding by attachment against 
thé time of the House no longer than to notice, briefly, | Luke E. Lawless, for alleged contempt of the said court; 
one or two observations introduced into this discussion, {yet there is not sufficient evidence of evil intent, to au- 
which t have not hithertoccommented upon. It has been |thorize the House to impeach the said judge of high mis- 
asked, why should we rely upon a standing army in time }demeanors in office. . 

of peace, to garrison our forts, and to protect our frontiers] Mr. STORRS, of New York, said he could not vote for 
from Indian depredations, in preference to the militia ofthis resolution, because it contemplated a final action on 
the country’ Have gentlemen, making this inquiry, re-;the case by this House. ~ He deprecated such a course, 
flected upon the hardship which would be imposed ‘upon |as affording a mischievous precedent. He expressed his 
our citizens, accustomed to the ease and comforts of civil;regret that the gentleman from Massachusetts had made 
life, by withdrawing them for periods of three ‘or six an appeal to the sympathy of the House, in a case where 
months from their ordinary occupations, and subjecting |sympathy should be kept out of sight. He was opposed 
them to the strictness of discipline; the restraints of mar-|to any thing which would compound this matter. He re- 
tial law, and all the privations which tke soldier encoun-/ferred to the feelings with which he had himself entered 
ters? Would they not feel these hardships and privations jon the examination of this case, and the strong disinclina- 
to be oppressive and intolerable? The cxperience of two ltion which he felt to produce an impeachment. But he 
wars has taught us that the employment of militia is more [had gone into it, and he had a high and solemn duty to 
expensive than that of regular troops; that larger num-jperform, which precluded sympathy. As to the oppor- 
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tunity given by the Jadge to Mr. Lawless to purge him- 
self of the contempt, he [Mr. S.] considered that it was 
insulting, after a violation of the personal rights of Mr. 
Lawless, and.the usurpation of a jurisdiction which the 
Judge did not possess. He.admitted that to have stricken 
the attorney from the rolls of his court, might not have 
subjected the Judge to censure; but it wasthe violation of 
that personal liberty, secured. by the constitution, the im- 
prisonment of Mr.- Lawless in the felon’s rdom, which 
justified impeachment. i 

Mr. BURGES moved to amend the amendment, by pre- 
fixing to it a modification in` substance, stating, that al- 
though the House might not, if called on, altogether ap- 
prove the conduct of Judge Peck, yet. that, perceiving 
no evidence of ill intent, &c.-the. House would not sanc- 
tion’ an impeachment. 

Mr. EVERETT. (Mr. Burezs having withdrawn his 
amendment) modified his resolution’ so as to mect the 
views of the gentleman, slightly changing the phraseology. 

Mr. BURGES moved that the committee now rise, 
which was negatived: yeas, 70--nays, 76. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH then occupied the attention of the 
committee in support of the resolution. He, as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, had given the subject 
full examination, and had come to the opinion that this 
impeachment should take place. He saw nothing in the 
publication of Mr. Lawless which ought to have drawn 
down the punishment inflicted by this judge. It was an 
arbitrary proceeding, and he considered it to be the duty 
of the House to impeach the Judge. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON then made some remarks in favor 
of the Judge. Before he had concluded, i 

Mr. VANCI, moved that the committee rise: yeas, 64— 
nays, 77. A 

Mr. HUNTINGTON then continued his remarks. 

Mr. BURGES commenced some remarks against the im- 
peachment. i 

Mr. MILLER moved that tue committee rise, it being 
between six and seven o’clock: yeas, 63—nays, 61. 

The committee then rose, and reported progress. 
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The House then-resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution calling on the Secretary of War to report a new 
gration of the army, embracing a reduction of the 
officers. 

Mr. CAVE JONNSON said, it is to be regretted that 
the gentlemen who are opposed tothe adoption of the re- 
solution now under consideration, have thought it neces- 
sary to indulge in such a latitude of debate, and urge upon 
the consideration of the House questions of great import- 
ance to the country, upon a mere resolution of inquiry. 
“These things would have been more properly the subject 
of debate upon some future occasion, when some specific 
proposition should be submitted to the House for the re- 
duction of the army. I am sure it was not anticipated, 
either by my colleague, [Mr. Dgsaa} who introduced the 
original resolution to the House, or by the Military Com- 
mittee, who reported.the one now under discussion; but 
if gentlemen will press-upon the House a premature 
discussion of these important questions, it becomes the 

friends of the resolution to meet and answer them in the 
best way they can. 

The objectiof the resolution was to direct the attention 
of the House. to the disproportion existing in the pre- 
sent organization ofthe military peace establishment be- 
tween the number of-officers and the “privates retained 
in the service of the United States, and the consequent in- 
creased expenditure of the public money. "This was re- 
ferred to the Military Committee, who reported to the 
House the resolution now on your table, merely referring 


as would enable them to act morë efficiently, and: wi 


its consideration to the Secretary of War, and asking of. 


him the best mode of effecting this object, if {it eould-be 
done without injury to the public service; acting upon the 
belief that so much of the present session had:elapsed; as 
to preclude the possibility of acting finally upon aquestio 

of so much importance to the nation at this time, ‘an 
such additional information might be given to this Hose: 


less danger to the service of the country, at some. future 
period. ` e A a n 
` To this reference I did not expect an objection would 
have been made, after the avowal made by the chairman 
of the Military Committee, that. the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would not be considered as the expréssion of an-opi- 
nion by the House, that any reduction could:be made, with 
propriety, of the number of officers now-in the public ser- 
vico, and least of all did-[ expect an objection from the 
chairman himself, who reported, and then advocated, and 
now avows his determination to vote for the resolution; 
and it scems to me somewhat strange that the gentleman 
from South Carolina should have thought it necessary to 
occupy so much of the time of the House, four successive 
mornings, in attempting to prove that there was no neces- 
sity for the reduction of the number of officers or men at 
present in the service of the United States, and to convince 
this House that the resolution reported by the gentleman 
himself, as the chairman of the Military Committec, and 
for which he intends to vote, ought not to bé ‘supported by 
any other member of this House. If it be true, sir, that 
this disproportion docs not exist, it certainly follows that 
the consideration or adoption of the present resolution. is 
wholly useless. s ` 
There is a great difference between the chairman of the 
Military Committee and my colleague in the calculations 
presented by them to the House as-to the actual number 


of officers in the army, or those who ought to be so esti- . 


mated. The one estimates alone the commissioned: offi- 
cers, or gentlemen who wear the sword and are in actual 
command, and only makes one officer for every twenty or 
twenty-five men; the other estimates, also, the non-com- 
missioned officers and staff officers connected with the 
peace establishment, and thus makes one officer for every 
seven or eight men. Each is probably correct, according 
to the respective dates assumed by them, and -each~ falls 
short of the actual disproportion existing between the con: 
mon soldiers and other individuals connected with the 
army, who are, I presume, esteemed above the grade of 
the common soldiers. T take, sir, a different view of this 
subject from cither of the gentlemen, and which will pro- 
bably show the true disproportion existiig in our army be- 
tween the common soldiers and the officers, and which will 
account for the increased expenditures for the last few 
years, to some extent, in this. branch of the Government. 
I look at every individual as connected with the peace es- 
tablishment, who isin the pay of the Government, whether 
a commissioned or non-commissioned officer, or private, 
or clerks, or messengers. I-care not by what. name he 
may be called; and when viewedlin this light, the statement 
which I now hold in my hand, and which has been prepar- 
ed from the documents furnished during the present ses- 
sion, and which specifies cach individual, and the part of 
the army to which he is attached, but which Ewill not now 
trouble the House by reading, will satisfy the House that 
there is retained in the pay of the Government, ‘for the 
control and management of the soldiers of the line, whieh 
my colleague now informs me numbers five thousand fiye 
hundred men, near one. thousand individuals, making Grié 
individual connected with the. command. of the army, 
about every five.soldiers of the line. l Bits 
‘Phe question then is, whether the services 
these individuals may be dispens¢d with at this time 
out injury to the public service. fam-not' sufficiently 
quainted with the detailsof an army to speak-with certainty: 


s 


i 


- tent to resist any attacks from the savage tribes that reside 
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as tothe exact proportion that ought to exist between|for-or against the position assumed by the chairman of the 
the number of officers and soldiers of the line; but; accord- Military Committee. - eee: 

ing-to.my recollection, in the late war with Great Britain, } It is again urged that the present peace establishment is 
lesa than, half the number of officers: belonging to. our|not greater, in proportion to the population and wealth of 
peace establishment were.deemed sufficient for the com-|the United States, than it was during the administration of 
mand of even a greater. number of men, and that, too, |Jefferson. I cannot, sir, perceive any good reason why 
whilst:engaged in actual-service; and there can be no pro-|the prosperity of the country should. be considered a rea- 
priety.in retaining in-the pay of the Government, in |son for the increase of our army, or the expenditures for 
time. of peace, twice as many officers as the Government |it. That the finances of the country will justify. us in 
would: require for the command of the same number of |maintaining twice the present number of. troops, or even 
merin war. My limited experience-on such subjects will |more, is not disputed by any. But, sir, what use have we 
not justify me in attempting to point out the supernume-|for them? Our military posts are to be guarded, our fron- 
rary.officers now retained in public service, and submit-jtiers to be protected. In the early periods of our Go- 
ting to the House a plan of my own for its reorganization; |vernment, we were surrounded by numerous and warlike 
but I may be permitted, by way of example, and to show |tribes of Indians, always disposed for war, and stimulated 
the necessity of the passage of the present resolution, to {by British traders to make attacks upon our frontier settle- 
turn the attention of the House to « branch of the army |ments, which were at that time separated from the in- 
that seems to me to have a greater excess of officers, in|terior of the country by mountains almost impassable. 
proportion to the duties to be performed, than, perhaps, | Then three thousand men were deemed sufficient for our 
any other. For the purpose of paying the army, now jstanding army; but now, when we have the almost entire 
consisting of upwards of six thousand men, there is retained {control of their trade, their numbers greatly diminished, 
in the public service one paymaster general, whose salary |their spirits humbled by the repeated disasters to which 
is two thousand five hundred dollars, and three clerks, [they have been subjected in their wars with us; when their 
whose salaries amount to three thousand nine hundred | power has left them, and when our resources have increas- 
dollars, and one messenger, witha salary of six hundred jed in a greater proportion than theirs have diminished, 
dollars, and fourteen paymasters, cach with a salary of}and when our frontiers are surrounded by new and flou- 
about eight hundred and ninety dollars, (making the sum of |rishing States, sufficiently near them to render any assist- 
nineteen thousand four hundred and sixty dollars,) whose |ance that may be necessary, is our standing army to be 
principal if not only duty is to pay off the small number of |doubled? Certainly not, sir. As the population and 
men now retained in public service. I cannot believe, sir, | wealth of our country advances, we are better able to pro- 
that this number of officers should be retained, and that/tect ourselves, and there is less necessity for regular troops 
amount of money expended for the purpose of paying the |to be employed for that purpose. 


-number of men belonging to the army; itsecms to me that| F should have been gratified, sir, if the gentleman from 


South Carolina, whilst comparing the number of troops 
now in service, and our resources, with those of the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson, had also compared the expen- 
ditures of the same period for the same purpose with 
those of the present time. He would then have perceived 
that the present expenditures of the army more than dou- 


an additional clerk or twoin the Treasury Department 
might discharge all these duties without the slightest in- 
convenience being felt by the public. 

The chairman of the Military Committee next urges the 
propriety of our Government retaining in the military peace 
establishment a greater proportion of officers than in time 
of.war, the skeleton of an army, I think he calls it, that|ble those of that period in proportion to the numbers. 
the nation niay be prepared, uponany sudden emergency, | For these reasons, Lam inclined to think that there might 
with skilful and experienced officers, to take the command [be not only a diminution of the number of the officers of 
of, and discipline the troops, and attributes our disasters!the army, but also of the number of men, without the 
at the commencement of the late war to the want of mili-|slightest injury to the public service, and that the whole 
tary skill and science in the officers appointed to command. | peace establishment should be reduced to the number of 
I cannot think any emergency likely to arise in our coun-| officers and men actually necessary to take charge of the 
try, that will not give us ample time to convert our militia | fortifications, and to secure the public property. I would 
into skilful disciplined troops, prepared to meet any dan-| not, sir, have one man in the employment of the Govern- 
gers they may have to encounter. We are not, likeother|ment, either in the civil or military departments, whose 
nations of the world, surrounded by. neighbors, each with |services were not demanded by the interest of the coun- 
a standing army, that may make sudden incursions upon 
our territories, and assail and destroy us. The militia of 
the country have always been, and always will be, compe- 


try. 

The Military Academy at West Point has been adverted 
to by the friends of the present resolution, as one of the 
abuses existing in the present peace establishment, and it 
has been eulogized by the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, and represented as one of the most useful institu- 
tionsin our country. I have ever thought, sir, that it was 
founded upon principles wholly inconsistent with the true 
policy of our country, and at war with the best interests 
of the people; it destroys that equality of rights and privi- 
leges which should be extended to every citizen of the 
country; it is a system of patronage, by which the military 
offices of the country will be contined to the sons of the 
wealthy and influential, and only sought through the favor 
of the Executive, or the members of this House; its con- 
tinuance a few years, I fear, will be the destruction of 
all honorable emulation among the citizens of the coun- 
try for them. The military appointments made by the 
Government, more particularly than any other, should 


upon our borders. Canada is too feeble to be any just 
cause of alarm. . Nor can I admit that the disasters which 
occurred at the commencement of the late war are pro- 
perly attributable to the causes which have been assigned. 
{ should rather think that most of them originated ina mis- 
taken confidence reposed by our Government in the offi- 
cers attached to our former peace establishment, under 
the belief that their. experience and skill, acquired-in time 
of peace, better. qualified them for the command of our 
armies, than. other citizens of the country; or perhaps more 
properly to the want of that vigor of intellect and acti- 
vity of body, which too often accompany too much lei- 
sure or indulgence in every pursuit in life. I should like 
to know, sit, what essential services had been rendered to 
the country in the late war by the officers of the old army. 
With but few ‘exceptions, so far as I recollect, they wereibe made accessible to the humblest individual in the 
esteemed inefficient and wholly useless. These unfortu-j}community, and should be the reward of qualification 
nate incidents inour history; from whatever cause they jand merit alone. If the Government chooses to indulge 
may have originated, seem to me to prove but little, either jin the education of any portion of the citizens of the 
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country, why. confine it to the military department? Why 
not extend it, likewise, to the officers of the navy; and to 
your civil aswell as military or naval officers? In my opi- 
hion, sir, it would be much mote usefal to extend these be- 
nefits to the officers employed in the civil departments ofthe 
Government. ‘The interests oftheGovernment and thedear- 
est rights of the people are every day subjected to their 
control, whilst we may not need, in à lifetime, the assistance 
of one of -your military educated gentlemen; and if we did, 
we might, in all probability, look for itin vain: ` We have 
constant employment for the exercise of the best talents and 
information of the officers engaged in the civil departments 
of the Government, and may never need the military know- 
ledge given to the cadets; but if it be the will of the nation 
to support institutions of this character, and pay professors 
for superintending the same, and select and support young 
gentlemen for education, can there be any propriety in 
paying the favorite few to join the institution, and re-, 
ceive from the Government an education equal to any 
that can be acquired elsewhere in’ our country? If the 
Government establishes the institation, prepares quarters 
for the accommodation of the students, and -pays profes- 
sors to superintend the same, and would but make it ac- 
cessible to every individual who would go; thousands would 
gladly flock to the institution, alone for the education that 
would be there acquired, without asking of the Govern- 
‘ment any compensation, and without the privilege of be- 
ing placed in the line of promotion to the military offices 
of the country, to the exclusion of other citizens.. But 
now, sir, the Government not only prepares, at a great 
expense, the necessary buildings for the accommodation of 
the students, and pays enormous prices to the instructors, 
but actually pays the cadets for receiving the blessings of 
an excellent education, about one dollar for cach day that 
they remain in the institution, amounting to the aggregate 
sum, for the pay of the officers of the institution and the 
cadets, of about ninety thousand dollars annually. It will 
not do to say that they arc paid as officers of the army. 
for if they were so, their pay ought not to commence whilst 
they are receiving, free of expense, the best education 
the country can afford, and that, too, at a period of life 
when their time would be probably occupied in such pur- 
suits, if they were not officers of the army. But, sir, they 
ought not to be considered officers of the army; they are 
students, engaged in a course of studies that qualifies them 
for any other pursuit in life, as much as that of the army; 
and the document furnished us proves that there has been 
as yet bat one out of six who receives admission into the 
institution that continues in the service of the Government. 
‘There have been admitted into this institution two thousand 
and fifty-three students, of which five hundred and ninety- 
one graduated, and three hundred and sixty-one now re- 
main in the service of the country. These facts prove to 
my mind, clearly, that this institution is resorted to, more 
for the purposes of general education, than with a view of 
becoming officers of the army. But why is it, that, after 
having expended such sums of money in their education, 
we should give them the preference over the other citizens 
of the country, in the command of the armies? Other citi- 
zens of the country may, and do frequently, receive mili- 
tary education, at their own expense, and are as well qua- 
tified and meritorious as the young gentlemen educated at 
West Point; but, if they apply for office, their claims must 
he postponed in favor of those educated at this bantling 
Hae mene without even an inquiry made as to 
acta na a qualifications, But, sir, if this institution, 
pedd ast necessarily be in its operation, must still 
a Kept up, ought the selection of the cadets to be confin- 
he ae ee : c E of the community who bave not otherwise 
ans ov receiving an education? Ought it not, sir, 


to be limited to the pennyless orphans of the brave men 
who have perished i 
Tf, sir 
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in the service of the country? ; 
, the Government has such large sums of money 


annually, to bestow, its liberality had better be extended. a 
tothe officers and soldiers who served in the militia during 
the ‘revolutionary war, and who now need: its assistance, 
than to that class of young gentlemen who are enabled to 
procure appointments at the academy through the wealth 
atid influence of their family and friends. When these 
things come to be considered and weighed by. the Ameri 
can‘people, rely upon it, sir, ‘that this institution, whieh Bas 
been ‘so’much lauded, and puffed into. importance and 
popularity, will be put down—it'is a species of aristocra+ 
cy, ‘inconsistent with the liberality and freedom of our ins 
stitutions, and more expensive ‘than any other institution 
in our country, and which I-cannot-but think would long 
since have been:destroyed, had not the:power' oftappoint- 
ment been transferred from the Executive branch: of this 
Government to the members of. this House. But. if the 
House should not concur with me in opinion’ that this in- 
stitution ought to be destroyed, still the number of cadets . 
ought to be regulated soas to correspond with the wants of 
the army; and the expenditures of the institution ought 
to be diminished within reasonable bounds; and these con- 
siderations alone would justify us in the adoption: of the 
resolution. i eo aant 

The resolution which is now the subject of discussion, 
contemplates much more than a bare reduction of the ex- 
cess of officers now retained in our peace establishment; it 
strikes at a branch of that system of excessive expenditure 
which has béen.too much indulged in by our Government 
for the last few years; it contemplates a diminution of thé 
annual expenses incurred in maintaining and supporting 
our present peace establishment, which ought to be done, 
as I shall presently show, whether the army can be reduced 
or not. : 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taxon] has’ re- 
minded us that, when this subject was before Congressin 
1821, and when the army was reduced from ten thousand 
to six thousand men; he was an advocate for that reduc- 
tion, and for which he and those who acted with him were de- 
nounced as radicals; but he is now of opinion that no fur- 
ther reduction can be made without injury to the public 
service. I amsure, if the gentleman from New York had 
turned his attention, for a moment, to the expenditutesin _ 
this branch of the Government for the last few years, and 
compared-them with the expenditures for the same dë- 
partment for a few years prior to the reduction of the ar- 
my in 1821, he would have still seen the necessity of either 
reducing the number of officers, or men, or both, or in 
some way curtailing the unnecessary expenditures. “In 
this branch of the Government, but little has been gained 
in the cause of economy by the reduction that took place 
in1821. The expenditures of the last few years actually ex- 
ceed those for a few years prior to that time, when the ar- 
my was ten thousand strong; -which will be seen by a re- 
ference to the documents in the War Department, which 
show that, for the year me Lee 
1819. <‘ Pay of the army, and subsistence - ‘= 

of the officers,” ` $1,002,827 10 
“© Subsistence,” 989,213 00 


$1,992;040 10 


1820. ** Pay ofthe army, and subsistence 
of the officers,” 


6. 84 O 
€s Subsistence,” soa o 


622,048 00 


$1,258,832 0 


1828. ‘Pay of the army, and subsistence 
of the officers,” i 


t Subsistence,” n 


245,217 96 
_ $1,273,339 20 
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would husband the resources of the.country, by leaving 
the money of the :people’in.its proper place—their own 
pockets; thëse, in my-estimation, are the true prepara- 
tions of a republic for war;. I:would leave standing armies 
and the sword for the monarch and despot. The militia, 
sir, so often the subject of ridicule and abuse, is the only 
army upon which we ean rely for the. protection of our 
country; the citizens of the.country. must, and ever will, 
protect themselyes whilst their liberties are worth pre- 
serving; they are the supporters of our Government in 
peace, and must be its defenders in. war: our Government 
is based upon. this principle; we trusted them in the revo- 
lution, and were nat deceived by them; we confided in 
them in the Iate war, and were. not disappointed. «I will 
not now detain the House by pointing them to instances of 
courage, patriotism, and valor, in.the militia of our coun- 
try, that would equal, if not surpass, any of the numerous 
instances to which our attention has been directed by the 
gentleman from South Carolina; they are familiar to each 
member of the House, and are unparralleledin the history 
of any country. f: : 

I have bricfly adverted to the reasons which will induce 
me to vote for the resolution of my colleague, and flatter 
myself that we will derive such information from the War 
Department, should it pass, as will enable us to reorganize 
the army on some more economical plan, better adapted 
to the situation of the country, and without injury to the 
public service. 

{Here the hour expired, and the debate closed for this 


day.} 
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From: which; it appears that: the.“ pay of the -army ahd 
subsisteneé.ofthe-officers,” for the years 1828 and 1829, 
when the army- wasabout: six thousand strong, exceed that 
forthe yeats 1819 and 1820,.when the army was ten thou- 
sandetrong, by.the -sum:of five hundred and twenty-two 
thousind: eight- hundred:and five dollars and: twenty-five 
ss:and that,-by the act of 1821, reducing the army to 
housand, we have “gained the dismissal of four thou- 
sanid:men from the public service, without any gorrespond- 
ent diminution of the expenses of the.army. 

would not have it understood, sir, that, in making and 

presenting thesé estimates: to the House, I impute any 

-blame whatever to the officer now presiding at the head ofl 

the, War Department, or. the one who discharged the du- 

ties of it during the: late administration. - If the expendi- 
tures.are, or have. been, excessive or improper, which | 

‘by.no means assert, blame is properly attributable to this 

House; if appropriations are made for specific objects by 

us, it becomes the duty of the Executive to see them ap- 

plied; if any abuse exist, the Congress of the United 

States is responsible for it to the nation, and from us the 

people expect its correction. These estimates are pre- 

sented solely for the purpose of showing the propriety of 

the -passage of the present resolution, or some onc of a 

‘similar character, under the hope that the attention-of the 

‘Secretary of War may be directed to it, and that his expe-| 

rience: in the department will enable him to report to us 

:gome-system for the reduction of the expenditures of the 

army, that will enable us to act efficiently, and without 

injury to the public service. 

"The chairman of the Military Committee considers that 
the present organization of the army ought to be retained 
aga.means of national defence, and has eloquently point- 
-ed out the superiority. of skilful- officers and disciplined 
troops.over the militia, and has illustrated his positions by 
‘arecurrence to standing armies of several European na- 
tions, and their success over undisciplined troops. I could 
not, if I was so inclined, follow him through all his illus- 
‘trations, or successfully controvert the position assumed 
by him. Whether the. position assumed by him be true 
or not, our Government, being based upon different prin- 
ciples from those alluded to by him, must necessarily re- 
‘sort to a different-mode of defence. I may be permitted 
here to remarks that, ifthe. gentleman from South Caro- 
lina had turned one other page.in the. history of those na- 
tions, he.would have seen the consequences resulting from 
their social systems. Jron handed despotism and arbitrary 
amisrule; the people deprived of the right of self-govern- 
“ment; immense public debts; and burdensome and op- 
pressive: systems of taxation; these are the consequences 
-resulting-to. European nations: from their military. organi- 
ization: the surrender of their liberties is the price they 

pay for protection by skilful officers and disciplined troops. 
-Fo my-mind, sir, the argument of the gentleman proves 
the-necessity of retaining in the service of this‘country a 
-very large standing army, rather than the propriety of re- 
„taining in our service the present number of officers and 
pmen... That we should prepare for war in time of peace, 
‘ig undisputed in our country; but how prepare? By edu- 
Seating one part of the community to command the other? 
-By setting apart one portion of the citizens for the de- 
fence of the other, and sustaining and supporting them in 
„peace? . Instead of thus rendering our armies. skilful and , à 
‘Prave, I would rely. upon the virtue, the intelligence, and |Roane, Russel, Scott, Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, Smith, 
“the moral energies of the country; I would arm and dis-|Speight, Spencer, of New York, Spencer, of Maryland, 
_cipline the citizens of the country, he militia; I would re-|Sprigg, Sterigere, Storrs, of New York, Swift, Taliaferro, 
move every. burden from the finances of the country; pay ‘Test, Thompson, of Georgia, Thomson, of Ohio, Frez- 


JUDGE PECK. 


The House then: resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Witpx in the 
chair. : 

Mr. BURGES spoke at length against the original reso- 
lution. He occupied the flcor for about two hours. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE spoke in reply, and in defence of the 
course pursued by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The amendment offered by Mr. EVERETT was nega- 
tived. z 

The resolution offered by the chəirman of the commit- 
tee was agreed to--yeas 113. ` ao; : 

The committee then rose, and reported the resolution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked for the yeas and nays on con- 
currence in the resolution; which were ordered. 

Mr.. PETTIS then moved a call of the House; which was 
refused. : 

The question was then taken on concurring with the 
committee in the resolution, and carried in the affirmative. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Archer, Armstrong, Barnwell, Barringer, Beekman, Blair, 
of South Carolina, Bockee, Boon, Borst, Bouldin, Brod- 
head, Brown, Buchanan, Cahoon, Cambreleng, Camp- 
bell, Carson, Chandler, Chilton, Claiborne, Coke, Cole- 
man, Conner, Cowles, Craig, of New York, Craig, of Vir- 
ginia, Crawford, Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, Davis, of 
South Carolina, Deberry, Denny, Desha, De Witt, Dod- 
dridge, Drayton, Dudley, Earll, Ellsworth, Evans, of 
Maine,. Evans, of Pennsylvania, Findlay, Finch, Forward, 
Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Ham- 
mons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Hodges, Howard, Hubbard, 
Ihrie, Isacks, Jennings, Johnson, of Kentucky, Johnson, 
of Tennessee, Kendall, Kincaid, King, of New York, Lamar, 
Lea, Lecompte, Letcher, Loyall, Lewis, Lyon, Magee, 
Maxwell, of New York, Maxwell, of Virginia, McCreery, 
McDuffie, McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenberg, Nuck- 
olls, Overton, Polk, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Richardson, 
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vant, ‘Fucker, Verplanck; Washington, Weeks, White, of 
New York, White, of Louisiana, Wickliffe, Wilde, Win- 
gate, Kanceyimi l2: ista Sm javet an ADTT ui os 
: NAYS.—Messrs. Angel, Arnold, Bailey, Barber, Bart- 
ley, Bates, Bell, Blair, of Tennessee; Burges, Butman,: Clay, 
Clark; Condict, Cooper, Crane, Creighton, Crowninshield, 
Davis, of Massachusetts, Dwight; Everett, of Vermont, 
Everett, of Massachusetts, Gorham; .Grennell, Hawkins,’ 
Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, : Kennon, Martindale, McCoy, 
Miller, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Reed, Rose, Sill,- Stanbe- 
ry, Standifer, Stephens, Storrs; of Connecticut, Suther- 
land, Swann, Taylor, Vance, Vinton; Whittlesey, Williams, 
Young.--49. o pe page th, s 
So the resolution was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, yo ~ 
Ordered, That -——— —— be appointed a ‘committee: to | 
go to the Senate, and at the bar thereof, in the name of 
the House of Representatives, and of all the. people.of the 
United States, to impeach James H. Peck, judge of the 
district court of the United States for the district of Mis- 
souri, of high. misdemeanors in office; and acquaint the 
Senate that the House of Representatives will in due time 
exbibit particular articles of impeachment against him, and 
make good the same; and that the Senate be requested to 
make order for the appearance of the said James H. Peck, 
to make answer to the same. 
The committee was ordered to consist. of two members. 
On motion of Mr. STORRS, it was 
Resolved, ‘hat a committee.be appointed to prepare and 
report to this House articles of impeachment against James 
H. Peck, district judge for the State of Missouri, for mis- 
demeanors in his said office. 
‘The committee was ordered to consist of five. 


‘organization of the army in-conformity: with th 
proposed: * e mit aTa feu Binue enh STE 
The.amendment wasagreed to: yeas; 85- $ 
The tesolution, thus amended, was adopted; * 
division. = : a Sh ae ae Bae 
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: _THE INDIANS. 5 ; 
The: bill from the Senate making .an appropria 
obtaining an exchange of lands with the Indians, “a1 
removing the Indians west of the Mississippi, was. twi 
read. uo n iya 
Mr. BELL moved to refer the bill to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. |. ; 
Mr. DWIGHT ‘thought that, as some important amend- 
ments had been ‘ade. by. the Senate, ‘it was desirable to 
obtain the sense of the Committee on Indian Affairs regard- 
ing these amendments, before they were ‘committéd to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union.” = 
Mr: BELL said, the.améndments were substantially the 
same in principle as the bill which was reported by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs contained. } 5 
Mr. LUMPKIN made some remärks to the same effect. 
Mr. DWIGHT then withdrew his motion, and the:bill 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. D” 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. MALLARY, with a view to go into committee ‘on. 
the tariff bill, moved to postpone the intervening orders of 
the day; amongst which was the bill respecting thé: Ten: | 
nessee lands, which Mr. CROCKETT made an. earnest 
effort to prevent from being postponed; but. Mr. MALLS» _ 
nx’s motion prevailed, and A. waa 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, Mr: 
Poxx in the chair, and took up the bill to alter the several . 
tariff acts, to provide for the more effectual collection of 
duties, and to prevent evasions of the revenue. ; 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and commenced: by saying that 
the bill under consideration was designed to.enforce exist- 
ing laws of the country, and effect.a more faithful collec- 
tion of the duties on imports. This was an object right 
and proper in itself, and one which he was willing to pro- 
mote. He would be always in favor of enforcing the faith- 
ful collection ofthe revenue, even though he might object 
to the laws by which it was levied. In this case, however, 
he would attain the faithful collection of the revenue by a 
mode different from that contemplated by the bill. He 
would do it by diminishing the duties, and thereby remov- 
ing the inducement to evade the duties. With this view, 
he moved to amend the bill as follows: Strike out all of the 
bill after the first section, and insert the following: : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the 30th of June next, so much of the act of the 19th of 
May, 1828, as-increases the duty on wool manufactured, 
and on manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be:a 
component part, be: repealed, leaving the. duties on. said 
articles as they stood previous to the passage of ‘that act; 
and that, from and after the 30th of June, 1831, so much 
of the act of the 22d May, 1824, as increases the duties.on 
the aforesaid articles, be, and the same is also, repealed, 
leaving the said duties as they stood previous to the passage 
of the said act. ` i 3 

And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 30th 
of June next, so much of the aforesaid acts of the 19th of 
May, 1828, as increases the duty on iron in bars:and bolts, 
whether manufactured by rolling or hammering, on hemp, 
on flax, on -cotton bagging, on molassés, on indigé, on 
manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton is a component 
part, be repealed, leaving the said duties as they stood 
previous to the passage of the said act; and that so much 
of the aforesaidact of the 22d May, 1824, as increased the 
duty on any of the aforesaid articles, be repealed from and 
after the 30th of June, 1831, leaving the duties on the said 
articles as they stood before the passage of that act. 


Monnay, Avriz 26, 1830. 
THE ARMY. 


the House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
directing the Secretary of War to report to the next Con- 
gress an organization of the army, with a view to a reduc- 
tion of the number of the officers. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, observed that the reso- 
lution seemed aimed at an institution, (the West Point Aca- 
demy,) which is the ornament and safety of the country, 
and with a view to try the sense of the House on it, and 
put an end to the protracted debate, he moved to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. DESHA requested Mr. S. to withdraw his motion, 
to give him [ Mr. D.] an opportunity of making some fur- 
ther remarks on the subject; but 

Mr. SPENCER said he could not do so compatibly with 
his sense of duty, and the gentleman must excuse him. 

The question was then put on laying the resolution on 
the table, and negatived by the following yote: yeas, 64— 
nays, 96. 

Mr. DESHA then spoke at some length in further sup- 
port of the policy of reducing the number of officers, and 
against the Military Academy. 

Mr. WILDE did not rise to address the House again on 
the merits of the resolution; but not wishing to vote for it 
in its present shape, and the House having refused to lay 
it on the table, he rose to offer an amendment which would 
make it more acceptable to himself and perhaps many 
others. At present the resolution was not a simple inqui- 
ry; it would carry with it an expression of opinion by the 
House on the question of reducing the number of officers. 

Phis he disapproved of; and, to obviate the objection, he 
moved to strike out the matter of the resolution, and sub- 
stitute the following: That the Secretary of War report to 
the House, at its next session, «whether any reduction in 
the number of officers in the army of the United States can 
be made without injury to the public service, and, if any, 
what reduction; together with a plan for the most eficient 
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Sided be it further enacted, ‘That the duty ‘on. salt-be-re~ 
ed to ten cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, 
iichafter the 30th of June next s 0 e i lsat e 
` > Mre McDUFFIE then proceeded to discuss, at large; 
the policy of the protecting system, and to- exhibit-what 
he deemed its pernicious effects on the various interests of 
the country. Hechad, spoken-about two hours, when he 
stated t d now gone through the dry and less in- 
fi volved inthe discussion; what he had 
further to say on the ‘subject, touched consitterations of a 
~Gharacter more. yital and interesting. Being, however, 
iewhat fatigued, he would prefer postponing his further 
‘Ks until to-morrow. S ae 


“MAYSVILLE ROAD BILL. 


' Mr, LETCHER, of Kentucky, for the purpose of in- 

` dulging’ the, gentleman, suggested that the committee 
should Tay aside this bill, arid take up, for the remainder of 
ing, Some minor bill, that would occupy but little 
time; and he therefore moved that the committee take up 
the bill authorizing a subscription on the part of the Go- 
verninent'to the stock of the Maysville and Lexington 
Turnpike road; which motion prevailed, and the bill was 
accordingly read. . 

Mr. LETCHER rose in explanation of the bill. He 
said he did not at present intend to do more than to offer, 
for the. information of the House, a very brief statement 
of facts connected with this application to Congress. The 
Legislature of the State of Kentucky, [said he] by a well 
drawn and well guarded charter, have incorporated a 
company to construct the road referred to in the bill just 

` read, under the name of ‘the Maysville, Washington, 
Patis; and Lexington ‘lurnpike Company.” ‘The subject 
js‘one.of -very great solicitude in the State, and more par- 
ticularly:in that interesting portion of it through which the 

“goad is to run. ‘Phe attention of the General Government 
hag long'since been drawn to the importance and utility of 
this. great highway; and under its immediate direction, 
skilful engineers, in the year 1827, made a survey from |, 
Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in Alabama, including 
that portion of it over which the contemplated road is to 
be made. The report of the engineers, sir, is now before 
me-~it ig made out with great care, enters minutely into 
details, and, upon examination, will, I trust, be found en- 
tirely satisfactory and accurate. i 

“With the indulgence of the House, sir, I will.add only 

a-word. or two:to. show the great importance of the road, 
and to prove, that, by granting the subscription of stock 
asked for; the Government will not expose itself either to 
loss or injury; but, on the contrary, will be highly. bene- 
fitéd. ee ; 
“a: Maysville is & flourishing and growing: village, on the 
south side of. the Ohio river, about sixty miles above Cin- 
cintiati:. + Itis- already a point of considerable commercial 
consequence, and no doubt will continue to increase ra- 
pidly,; both-in wealth and commerce. It is justly. consi- 
dered. the.great.depot of the Kentucky merchants who 
trade to :the East... From that point an immense quantity 
of ‘merchandise, as well as other articles, is conveyed 
through various portions of the State. 

The road designed to be improved is intended to in- 
tersect ‘the great national road. in the State of Ohio. - It 
eornects itself also on each side with the Ohio river. These 
“two connexions most certainly and justly entitle it to the 
appellation of a national work. Its present condition is too 
-bad to be particularly described, probably the very worst 
inthe United States, while at the same time it is more tra- 
yelled, in proportion tó. the population of the country, than 


e-| guarded.’ THe subscription now asked is not-to be advanc- 
from-ed,. until enough has. been ‘actually paid by individuals 

< fand the State, to equal the amount paid: by the General 
Government: Fhe. ‘sum:reserved ‘to. individuals has all 
been subscribed; amounting to seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, and the State.of Kentucky has subscribed seventy-five 
thousand dollars more; both these sums are to be fully paid 
before the subscription of the ‘United States is to be de- 
manded. To illustrate the importance of this road, I have 
a few strong facts tolay before the House. The company 
hired a-man during oné month, to record the number of 
persons, - wagons, ‘horses, cattle, kc. which passed over 
the road; and the average for a day, derived from this re- 
cord, amounts to three hundred and fifty-one persons, 
thirty three carriages, and fifty-one wagons. 

_ I hołd the document in my hand, subject to the mspec- 
tion of any gentleman who may desire to examine it. 

There is no intention to induce the House to subscribe 
to 2 mere neighborhood road. ‘he calculation above 
quoted must. convince every gentleman that this is a road 
greatly travelled—that it is both useful and used. And 
while the aid of Government will put it in a good condi- 
tion, the Government will not lose a dollar by its benefi- 
cent operation. It is known to many gentlemen on this 
floor, that the road is one of the worst mall our country. 
In the winter it is almost impassable, owing to the depth 
of the soil, which readily forms deep mud holes. . Such 
is the difficulty of getting along, that the wagoners have 
sometimes to join themselves in gangs to lend each other 
assistance. Double teams are often hitched to the same 
wagon; and not unfrequently they become so deeply mired 
that the neighbors have to turn out to aid the teamsters; 
and in winter. it often happened, after sticking in the mire, 
that they are frozen up entirely. The same state of things 
exists in reference to the mail; and a great saving will be 
effected by the Government, both as to time and expense 
in its transportation. Should the road be properly made, 
the saving on.this head alone will more than compensate 
you, evenif the money was given, instead of subscribed. 
Į promised, sir, to be very bricf; I trust I have fulfilled that 
promise. Whilst I do not desire or anticipate any opposi- 
tion to the passage of the bill, yet I hold myself ready 
now, and at all times, to defend it, should any be offered. 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill. He could not but feel surprised. 
at the confidence expressed by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Lurenxn] that the bill would mect with 
no opposition; this surprise was only equalled by that 
which he felt at the support which the Committee on 
Roads and Canals had given to the proposed measure by 
even reporting the bill. But the gentleman tells us this 
is a national road—and what are the evidences of its na- 
tionality? Why, forsooth, that immense numbers of 
horses, wagons, &c. travel it, and that in certain seasons 
of the year. it is almost impassable. Really, sir, {said Mr. 
F.] if these are the characteristics of a national road, our 
country abounds with them; there is scarcely a market 
road in Georgia or Carolina, which might not, with great 
propriety, claim the distinction. But Mr. F. was too 
much indisposed to. enter into a discussion of the merits 
of the bill, and was satisfied with having drawn the atten- 
tion of the committee to it. ; 

Mr. HAYNES inquired whether any survey of this road 
had been made by the United States’ engineers; or whe- 
ther the House was to take the statement of the expense 
on the estimates of those interested. ; 

Mr. LETCHER replied, that an engineer named Wil 

liams, the. same person who had been employed by the Go- 
any: other section of the West. “The facility with. which | vernment on the Cumberland road, had surveyed this road. 
it tan be-constructed, and the small expense compared |It had also becn reported on by engineers in the United 
with the great ‘benefit to the country, recommends.in the | States’ service. `. ; 3i 
strongest manner the proposition to take stock to. the fa-| Mr. HAYNES said, we all know with what facility such 
yorable consideration of the House. . The -bill is -well [surveys are procured, and how easy it is to get subscrip+ 
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tions to any new scheme, especially where ‘the Govern: 
ment is to be a partner. Some years ago; the House was 
urged to subscribe to ‘some. such. undertaking. ‘ He be- 
lieved it was to the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, when 
it was pressed as an argument in its favor, that the Dismal 
Swamp canal, a link in the great chain of internal commu- 
nication, as itis called, had been completed; and yet, since 
he had been.a member: of this House, a-further. subscrip- 
tion had. been asked and obtained to the stock of the Dis- 
mal Swamip canal; since which time, & further subscrip- 
tion had been obtained for the same object. :° Four years 
ago, we had been asked to subscribe one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the stock of the Louisville and Portland 
canal, as necessary for its completion, which was granted. 
Since that time, a further subscription; of. what precise 
amount he did not recollect, had been sought and obtain- 
ed, and a still further subscription is now asked for. He 
said, that, laying aside every other consideration but the 
mere question of expediency, (although his opinions as to 
the constitutionality of such measures are well known,) he 
trusted the House would consider maturely before it en- 
gaged in such an undertaking. 

Mr. LETCHER replied. 

Mr. HAYNES regretted that the honorable gentleman 
[Mr. Lerenzr] should have supposed him capable of en- 
tertaining vindictive feclings towards Kentucky, Kentuck- 
ians, or to any enterprise in which they were interested. 
He cherished too high a respect for the gentleman from 
that State, with whom he had become acquainted here and 
elsewhere, to, indulge such feelings. [Mr. LETCHER 
explained, and disclaimed such an imputation-] 

Mr. HAYNES said, he could not permit the inference 
to be drawn from the remarks of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, that he [Mr. H.] entertained the opinion that this 
Government has the power to engage in works of internal 
improvement. In his opinion, the subscription to stock 
stood precisely on the same footing, in principle, with a 
direct appropriation of money for the construction of a 
road or canal. Indeed, he considered it as not differing 
from the construction of such a work by the Government. 

He considered the power of taxation to be limited by 
the specific grants.in the constitution, and, consequently, 
the power of appropriation was subject to the same limi- 
tations. The relative could not be broader than its ante- 
cedent. However, he did not intend to argue the consti- 
tutional question, but thought thus much necessary by 
way of protest against all such acts whatsoever. 

Mr. LETCHER, in reply, insisted that the road in this 
bill was strictly national in its character. Sir, [said he} 
from what has fallen from the two gentlemen from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Foster and Mr. Haynes] I must have been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in the very few remarks I had the honor 
of submitting when first up. I endeavored to make my- 
self understood. I stated then, sir, and now repeat that 
statement, that it is expected, and that it is designed to 
continue the road through the State of Ohio, until it inter- 
sects the great national road usually known as the Cum- 
berland road, and that this was the commencement of the 
scheme. Yet, sir, gentlemen seem to misunderstand, or 
to misapply, what has been said, and to persist in the inti- 
mation, that the object is to obtain governmental assist- 
ance for local accommodation. It is not so. The object, 
sir, has been fully and fairly avowed. Until now, I had 
supposed it was very generally admitted that the most un- 
exeeptionable method in which the Government could en-; 
gage in works of internal improvement, was to subseribe! 
stock in companies formed by individual enterprise. But, | 
at present, it seems to be feared by the gentlemen that this! 
is the mode best calculated to draw money from the trea-! 
sury, to be distributed or given in a neighborhood. He! 
begged gentlemen to believe, that though the road was] 
exceedingly bad, and a good one much needed, yet the 
friends of the bill were far, very far, from asking any thing 
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in the shape - 
thing like it; but merely invited'a subseription-of stock: to 
assist in the improvement of a most important and useful 
work, and one which was known. to: be strietly’ national. 
Though Kentucky had never yet received a cent from this 
Government, while she saw- the public-moriey-expended 
elsewhere for objects of internal improvement, “who, ‘sir; 
has ever heard her utter a groan, or heave a sigh?. He 
tristed she would always have too much pride to: beg.or 
to. murmur. No, sir, her people are not a begging people. 
She-had always voted to appropriate money for similar ob- 
jects; and whenever any scheme of the kind was proposed 
to the House, she presented. almost-an undivided: front. 
And why? Not from any selfish’ and sordid motives, but 
because she was anxious to promote the prosperity and in- 
terest of the country, a part of which she is, E hope, con- 
sidered. me ee: : 


of charity: > They asked for ño gift no; no- 


Whilst one of the gentlemen from Georgia urged ‘his 
objections to the bill, sir; the other, I thought, seemed 
much grieved at the subscription which had heretofore 
been made to the Louisville and Portland canal, and ar- 


gued that more money was to be applied for before: the 
adjournment of Congress. 


When that bill is called up, 
sir, let the gentleman offer his objections to it.. My. col- 


league, [Mr. Wrextrres] who represents that region. of 


the country, will be ready to-meet him. But I beg of 
the gentleman, [Mr. Haynes] whatever vindictive foel- 
ings he may entertain towards that measure, not to wreak 
his vengeance upon this unoffending one. The Louis- 
ville canal is no Kentucky measure, and the State cannot 
be charged withthe investment made by the Govern- 
ment for that work. It is a measure in which the States 
above and below Kentucky, I might almost say, sir, are 
exclusively interested. The improvement now so warm- 
ly opposed by the two honorable gentlemen, I acknow- 
ledge, sir, is of immense conscquence to the State. It 
leads to one of the most. fertile regions of the earth, and 
connects it with a navigable stream, a country beautiful 
and highly productive. Without it, what is our situation? 
Why, sir, a little like living in the happy valley, very dif- 
ficult to get.into it, and yet more difficult to get out of it.. 
We have every. thing in great abundance, and to spare, 
that man could desire, except an outlet to a good market. 
We raise, sir, far more than we can consume, and we are 
desirous of furnishing our neighbors out of the surplus, ~ 
on the best terms, and upon the shortest notice.. The 
road must be owned to be national as soon as it reached 
the great Ohio river. Did it lose its national character 
because it was to be so much used by the people of Ken- 
tucky? Ithas been emphatically asked why the State does 
not make the road herself. Sir, [said Mr. L.] the State 
is new, her resources are limited; she would make it if 
she could; she seeks nothing of you asa gift, but only a 
little assistance to advance your own interests as wellas 
hers. You are a rich and able Government, with ample 
means at your command, and cannot lose one cent by com- 
plying with her request. Will you refuse it? Let me, 
sir, put one plain question to the friends and to the oppos- 
ers of internal improvement. What would you think of 
the character of a father, who had cight or ten children, 
each of whom possessed a fine farm, rich and fertile, well 
situated, and in perfect order, if a younger child, always 
affectionate and dutiful, who had ever been ready to serve 
its parents by day or by night, in peace or in war, and 
who had not deserted him in his deepest affliction, should 
present itself before him, and say, father, I see thatall my 
brothers are prosperous and happy, they Lave fine settle- 
ments and are doing well--I_ am glad to see it. 1 helped 
all I could to make them so. Ido not envy any one of 
them his good fortune. My own farm, however, is in a 
bad condition. I have had a great deal of hard work to 
do, and at this moment I am a little behindhand; and as 
you, father, are in funds just now, I pray you to advance 
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word. £‘free” in the provisions of the bill, so as to.make - 
them: applicable to ‘free persons” only. On the question 
| of concurring in this amendment; Messrs. ‘TEST, POW- 
ERS; SPENCER, .of New York, .BUCHANAN, TAY- 
LOR; and. PEARCE spoke in opposition to it, and Messrs. 
POLK, HAYNES, BOULDIN,- WASHINGTON, and 
MERCER advocated it; . Finally, 

The question was decided by yeas and nays, against con- 
curring. in the amendment, as follows: yeas, 73—nays, 88. 
„~ Mr. HAYNES then moved to retain the discrimination 
in the fourth section, which prescribes the punishment for 
rape, so-as to make this a penitentiary. offence for ‘free? 
persons, and death.for slaves; the latter being the penalty 
of the offence under the existing laws of the District. 

-This amendment was agreed to: yeas, 79—nays, 69. 

Mr. HAYNES then. moved further to amend this clause, 
by inserting the word ‘‘ white” after “free,” so as to ex- 
clude. all colored persons: from the-penitentiary punish- 
ment for the offence. ; 

This motion. was opposed by Messrs. SPENCER and 
BURGES, on the. ground of the difficulty that would of- 
ten occur in deciding whether a man was white or not; 
and was negatived: yeas, 54—nays, 66. l 

_ Mr. BOULDIN moved to strike out the whole section, 
and thus leave the crime as it now is, to be punished in all 
cases with death; that being the penalty for it in all ci- 
vilized countries. After some discussion, ' 

This motion was negatived: yeas, 54—nays, 65. ~ 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR submitted his objections to the 
bill, growing out of the provisions relative to slaves, and 
going to affect the condition of that property in the cir- 
cumjacent States, and moved to lay the bill on the table, 
but withdrew his motion at the request of 


me a-small.sum to aid me in completing an.improvement 

hiehly advantageous, both: to. you and 4o me; $ ask, it mot 

as agift, but merely the.use of it fora short period. - Sir; 
is there a gentleman here whọ could..or. would. justify the 
father-inrefusing sucha request? -and: what sort-of a-father 
‘must he be who could turn-that.child from bis door}. The 
-case, I haye. put, I think, six, illustrates our true situation. 
1: will not comment upon it... I will say, however, we 
“to complain ofthe help: which has been extended 

3 Ts; But we;shall. think it very strange and very un- 
kind, if} when .we.come for the first time, and ask you to 
a most just and reasonable thing, to aidan enterprise in 
every respect worthy of the patronage of the Government, 

you should refuse it. I hope my friend from Georgia 

{Mr. Foster] does not desire.to throw any unnecessary 
obstacles in the way of this bill, should it be the pleasure 
of a majority to pass it; and I would most respectfully sub- 
mit ‘to. him, to.withdraiy his motion to strike out the first 
séction; and-let the bill be-reported to.the House. He can 
afterwards make any opposition he may think fit. This| 
course will save a great déal of time; and I. trust he will 
consent to it. : . 

Mr. FOSTER said that he most cheerfully accorded to 
the. chivalrousand high-minded Kentuckiansall the respect 
and‘gratitude to which their sufferings and services in the 

-cause of our common country so eminently entitled them. 
Nor had he for a moment considered, much less intimated, 
that, in making the application which the bill under con- 
sideration is designed to favor, they approached us in the 
language of supplication or complaint; he knew too well 
thé proud and lofty spirit of that gallant people, to be- 
lieve’ that they would descend to either. 

» Mr..F. would trouble. the committee with only a few 
words more in relation to the particular object of this bill} Mr. SEMMES, who had an amendment to offer, which 
‘The gentleman {Mr. Lercxer] who advocates it with so] would obviate Mr. B.’s objections. While he was prepar- 
much zeal, has told us, with his usual candor, that this is| ing i 
only the beginning of a design far more extensive— 
that this is only a portion of a great road which is to be 
constructed from Zanesville, in Olio, to Florence, in Ala- 
bama. This is the body, the centre building of the great 
work-~the wings are to be put up hereafter. And all these 
are’ objects of national importance! Sir, [said Mr. F.] it 
would "be easy to point out five hundred, yes, five thou- 
sand roads of the same description. 

Mr. F. hoped that no gentleman would suspect him of 
having any wish to impede the progress or improvement 
of. the State of Kentucky; so far from it, he declared him- 
self proud to witness her growing prosperity. The Union 
owed ‘her a great ‘deal, not only for her achievements in 
the national defence, but for. the splendid talents which 
she contributes to our national councils. Yet, with all his 
respect for the State, and her patriotic sons, he could not 
yote' for. the bill now on the table. He would, however, 
withdraw his motion for striking out the enacting clause, 
and suffer the bill to be reported to the House, when a 
direct vote can be taken on its passage. 

. [The committee then rose.] 


it, 

‘Mr DRAYTON expressed his objections to the bill, as 
it was now shaped, and concluded by moving to lay the 
bill on the table. 

This question was decided, by yeas and nays, in the ne- 

ative, as follows: yeas, 61-—nays, 93. 

Mr. SEMMES then moved an additional section, pro- 
viding that nothing contained in the bill should apply to 
slaves not residents of the District of Columbia; but that 
such slaves should be punished according to the laws as 
they now exist; which amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARRINGER next moved an amendment in the 
fourth section, the substance of which was to except slaves 
from penitentiary punishment for offences for which the 
punishment now is whipping; which amendment prevail- 
ed—69 to 61. ` 

Mr. HAYNES now renewed the motion to Jay the bill 
on the table; but it wasagain negatived—-yeas, 55. 

Mr. ALEXANDER then, intimating much repugnance 
to the bill as it now stood, and a desire to deliver his rea- 
sons for being averse toit, moved to postpone its further con- 
sideration to Thursday; which motion prevailed—93 to 40. 

[The following are the only remarks delivered. on the 
subject in the possession of the pee. - 

Mr. POWERS said, he rose for the purpose of answer- 
ing some arguments which had been advanced in favor of 
excluding slaves from thè operation of the bill when un- 
der discussion upon a former occasion, and to state some 
facts which he bad recently obtained, and with which the 
House was probably unacquainted. 

Mr. P. said, he would remark, preliminarily, that he was 
not one of those who believed either in the constitutional 
power or public policy of any interference of the General 
Government with the local regulations of a State, whether 
they related to people of one color or another. Let each 
Government be kept in its proper sphere of action, and ail 
subjects which are strictly and legitimately of a local cha- 
racter remain under the exclusive control of the State 
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The House then, according to the order of the day, took 
up the bill providing for the punishment of-crimes within 
the District of Columbia, as it was reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ` : : 
“The discussion of the details of this bill consumed the 
day’s sitting, and occupied the House till near five o’clock. 

The point which gave rise to far the greater part of the 
debate, was that which grew out of the question whether 
slaves should be made liable to the same punishment, by 
confinement in the. penitentiary, for the various offences 
described, as other persons. : The -Committee of the 
Whole House had adopted an amendment to insert the 
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authorities, as was intended by the framers ‘of the.federal 
constitution, and the people of the States who adopted it 
But these principles had no application to the District of Co-| 
lumbia, which, by the eighth section of the first article of 
the constitution, was placed under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. o 0e t o vocani ae 

“This is national ground, and-that alone where the. un- 
checked and undivided power of the Federal: Government 
can operate. Yet, even here, Mr. P. thought it to be 
the duty of Congress to be exceedingly cautious that. the 
tendency of its legislation should not be injurious to the 
interests of the adjoining States, except in cases. where 
some general principle, or the paramount interests of this 
District, required it. “In: his opinion the bill embraced 
such a principle, and one which ought not to be yielded, 
although he could, not perceive, nor did he believe it pos- 
sible, that the bill without the amendment could produce 
any injurious effects upon the interests of Maryland and 
Virginia, or any other slave-holding States. 

Indeed, as it regards this District alone, lye confessed 
that it was chiefly an abstract question of principle, be- 
cause, from the facts which he would presently state, it 
would satisfactorily appear, that, as to the practical opera- 
tion of the bill, it was not very important whether the 
amendment prevailed or not; but for one he could not wil- 
lingly adopt the principle, that slaves and free persons 
should not be put on the same ground as to punishment 
for crimes. 

Mr. P. went on to observe that, in the former discus- 
sion upon the bill, honorable gentlemen seemed to sup- 
pose that if slaves were sentenced to the penitentiary for 
crimes, their numbers would be so great as to fill up the 
present establishment, and render it necessary immediate- 


ly, and at great expense, to commence the building of 


more. How do facts sustain this argument? The truth 
appears to be, that there are very few slaves in this Dis- 
trict, in proportion to free persons, who are brought be- 
fore courts of justice for the commission of offences, and 
this fact was highly creditable to their masters, who exer- 
cised such salutary guardianship over the conduct and 
morals of thcir slaves, and removed from them the tempt- 
ation arising from want, by providing so well for their 
comfort. Mr. P. said he had addressed a letter of inquiry 
on this subjéct to the Clerk of Alexandria county, (Mr. 
Lee,) a lawyer of high respectability, whose answer he 
wished the Clerk to read to the House, and which was ac- 
cordingly read, as follows: 
“ ALEXANDRIA, 24th April, 1830. 

“Yin: T have reecived your letter of the 23d instant. 
Time will not admit of my making as particular an exam- 
ination as F wish, to enable me to give a very accurate re- 
ply to your inquiry, What I shall now state is from general 
recollection. Slaves, by the law in force-in this county, 
are, for misdemeanors, punishable in a summary way by a 
single justice, out of court, by stripes, at the public whip- 
ping post, not exceeding thirty-nine. . Therefore, such 
cases do not come before the court, or become publicly 
known. Ihave inquired of one of the magistrates who 
has been many years acting, and is an efficient and expe- 
rienced magistrate, as to the number of slaves he has had 
occasion to have punished for misdemeanors. He states 
that he has had but one slave whipped, though there have 
been brought before him many slaves charged with crimi- 
nal offences, that is, with misdemeanors, whom he has dis- 
charged. Y have understood from a source on which I 
rely, that a justice of the peace for this county, who re- 
sides in the country, has said that during the time he has 
becn a magistrate, which is about eighteen years, he has 
had only one slave whipped. A third justice has stated 
that, during the year 1829, he has. not had before him 
more than ten to twelve slaves charged with any offence. 
Some of them he has discharged for want of sufficient evi- 
dence, and some he has had whipped. This magistrate 


does about half the business.in-the. town... With regard:to 
free people of color, therearesome offetices which are pun- 
ishable before a justice of the peace, and they.arebut few. 
“All others are punishable by a verdict of a jury. and .judg- 
ment of the court. ) 
I can state- from my observation, both when. I was.prac: 
‘tising as a lawyer in the court here,and since Ihave. 
held my present station, that the number of free persons 
of color, compared to that of slaves, charged with offences 
before the-court, cannot be in a less proportion than of 
‘ten to oné, thatis, ten free negroesto one slave. As to whité 
offenders, they have exceeded black offenders, including 
‘free and bond, in double, if not treble, the above propor- 


With regard to free people of color; 


tion. I have been long satisfied thatthe lower-class :of 


the white population is much more vicious, and more:apt 
to be*guilty of offences, than either the slaves or the free 
persons of color; and that the free people of color.are 


more vicious, and more, prone to commit offences, than 
the slayes:. With regard tu the free people of color, they 
are tempted to it from the idle life they too generally lead 


—they steal instead of working for their living. The slaves 


are generally well treated, well clothed and fed, therefore 
have not the same motive, that of supplying their necessa- 


ry wants, for becoming rogues. The class of white people 


I haye mentioned, from the want of proper education and 
instruction, from the too easy acquirement .of ardent spi- 
rits, and too wild a notion of what real civil and political 
rights are, mistake licentiousness for liberty, which pro- 
duces great idleness, and this ends in crime.” oy 

Mr. P. then further stated that he had also received <a 
letter on this subject from Mr. Hall, a lawyer of respecta- 
bility and intelligence in this city, who was also a magis- 
trate, from which he read the following extract: 

“I can, however, state, that, in the course of my expe- 
rience hs a magistrate, there have been, in the course of 
three years, brought before me forty-one persons charged 
with various crimes, of whom three only were slaves. Ido 
indeed remember two others who were brought before 
me, but the charge against them, on the face of-it import- 
ing no crime, I did not enter the cases upon my docket. 
Slaves are punishable by whipping; and, since I have been 
a magistrate, only one instance has occurred in which that 
punishment has been ordered by me.” : 

In addition to this, he read the following extract of a let- 
ter from Mr. Swann, the District Attorney, who [Mr. P. 
remarked] was well known to many of the members of 
this House-—** You ask what number of slaves, in propor- 
tion to free persons, are presented for crimes in this coun- 
ty. My impression is, that the proportion is very small 
I should think not one-twentieth. In the number of pre- 
sentments made to a court, amounting to from sixty to 
eighty, we seldom have more than two or three cases 
against slaves. The free colored people are more nu- 
merous; and the greater portion of cases that are present- 
ed for crimes of a felonious character, are against that de- 
scription of people~-that is, free colored people.” : 

Thus it appears. [said Mr. P.} that crimes in this.Dis- 
trict are principally committed by the idle and dissolute 
free blacks, and a still more wretched and degraded class 
of white people; and this must naturally be the state of 
things where slavery exists, to. discredit labor, and espe- 
cially where miserable free blacks and whites are found 
in such numbers as flock into this District in pursuit of 
temporary employment.or plunder. These facts confirm- 
ed the position, that, as to the practical operation of this 
bill, it is quite unimportant whether slaves are embraced 
by it or not; and also show, that the apprehensions of gen- 
tlemen, that the penitentiary would become crowded with 
slave criminals, are utterly groundless. 

Several gentlemen had contended that the incarceration 
of slaves in the penitentiary would be little or no punisk- 
ment to them—that they are slaves of individuals now, 
and would then wnly. change masters, and become. the 


~ 


“gorsate punishable by confinement in the penitentiary, 


framing and executing any system of criminal jurispru- 


* > 


‘slaves’ of Government—that they are now required to la- 
bor, arid would only be compelled to do the~ sat ‘he 
‘penitentiary. ~ - rhe C eee a GET ee 
“Inanswer to this argument, Mr. P: observed that the 
suffering of a penitentiary felon depended not only upon 
his moral and physical sensibility, but -upon the comforts 
and enjoyments:of Jife:to which he had been-accustomed, 
and. uf which imprisonment had- deprived him. Upon 
these principles, he-submitted the question to the House 
‘with confidence, whether the slaves here would not suffer 
mote’ than: the class“of criminals coming from the free 
blacks’and: whites. In truth, fsaid Mr. P.] if the princi- 
ple he contended for, that there should be but one rule of 
‘punishinent for all those classes, were objectionable, it 
‘must ‘be upon the ground that slaves would suffer most; 
and hence that the law would operate unequally. 

It is claimed by gentlemen, ‘that while they are opposed 
to slavery in. the abstract, and justly consider it an evil 
entailed:upon them by: their ancestors, from whieh it is 
‘difficult, if not impossible, to escape, yet that their slaves 
are: surrounded by numerous enjoyments~-that they are 
honest, “industrious, contented, loyal, attached to their 
masters, and to each other. This is not only undisputed, 
but the facts already stated seem to confirm it--so far as 
relates to this District. What punishment then could be 
more severe upon such slaves, than to incarcerate them in 
a penitentiary, where they would be cut off from all do- 
mestic enjoyments and social intercourse, confined. at 
night to a dark and solitary cell, compelled to labor 
through the day in silence; and this labor and solitude con- 
tinued, with unbroken monotony, for months or years, 
without even being permitted to receive the slightest intel- 
ligence from their homes, their families, or their masters? 

“Would ‘not this slavery.to the Government be Jess en- 
durable, than that condition of domestic slavery, which, by 
the principles of humanity and the force of public opinion, 
had become:so greatly ameliorated, and of which we have 
heard such interesting accounts? 

It was proposed [said Mr. P.] in a former debate to ex- 
empt.slaves from the punishments proposed by this bill, 
and extend over them the existing penal laws of Maryland 
and Virginia, under a mistaken belief, at least so far as re- 
lates to Virginia, that those laws, since the jurisdiction of 
Congress was assumed over the District, had become 
greatly ameliorated. It was then intimated to him [Mr. 
P.) by a gentleman from Virginia, that the laws of that 
State, in regard to slaves, which had been enacted for the 
last twenty or thirty years, were more severe than they 
had been ‘previously, and which had been occasioned by 
-some-actual or threatened commotion among that class of 
péople.. ‘This had led him [Mr. P.] to examine those laws; 
and he must say, that, if the laws of this District, regard- 
ing slaves, as had been justly remarked, were written in 

-blood, the present laws of Virginia on that subject were 
of a still more sanguinary character. By this, he meant 
no disrespect to that patriotic State, with whose consti- 
tutional laws the General Government had no concern, 
whether they be wise or unwise; of that, each State is the 
best and only judge. But when itis proposed to adopt 
those laws in this District, they become a fit subject of re- 
mark. It will be found by the present penal code of Vir- 
ginia, that in most, if'not all the offences for which free per- 


slaves are made punishable with death. Mr. P. named 
several of those offences, such as horse stealing and other 
Jarcenies,’ maliciously setting fire to any bridge, barn, 
shop, stable, stack of wheat or corn, feloniously breaking 
open any storehouse or warehouse, forgery, counterfeit- 
ing, and embezzling property; but he would not detain 
the House with going over the whole catalogue. But in 


dence, {said Mr. P.} the great and leading object should 
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to the crime ‘of assault and battery, with~intent to Kill. 


Here the amendment is first proposed to exclude slaves 
| from its Operation, and’ this very’section illustrates the 
above principle. 
free, evinces such a violent temper, or malignant: heart, 


When any person, whether bond or 


as to lead them to the commission of desperate and danger- 
ous offences, public security forbids their running at large; 
they should be withdrawn from society, either by confine- 
ment or death. Such cases are referred to in this section, 
and also such as attempts to poison, and like cases, which 
show a malicious and reprobate mind. In many of the 
least aggravated of these cases, the public feeling would 
revolt at.inflicting the punishment of death; and, there- 
fore, if the amendment prevails, slaves committing those 
crimes would go unpunished and unrestrained, ready for 
the perpetration of other offences, as revenge, malice, or 
passion might prompt them. And does not public secu- 
rity and individual safety forbid this? 

As regards the wishes of the people of the District, to 
which reference had been madé, he could not undertake 
to speak with certainty. The bill, as originally reported, has 
long since been published in thé newspapers, as well as 
the previous discussion on this very question, and no ob- 
jections to the original bill had come to his knowledge: 
from this, and also from the fact that frequent expressions 
in its favor had been made to him, [Mr. P.] he was led. to 
believe that a majority of the people in this District were 
in favor of the principles of the bill. He regretted that 
any excitement should grow out of this discussion, and 
dreaded protracted debate at this stage of the session, 
which he hoped might be avoided, and the question taken. 
The bill was of great importance to the District, and there 
were yarious other bills also, which its interests called 
loudly upon Congress to pass, and which could not be 
done till this was disposed of. Mr. P. said, he would not 
further trespass upon the attention of the House, and oc- 
cupy that time which le had expressed a hope would not 
be done by-others. f . 

Mr. POLK thought that the matter should be viewed as 
one of expediency only, as one for the punishment and 
prevention of crime alone. Inall the States in the Union, 
where slavery existed, instances could be found where the 
slave was punished byimprisonment; and that fact spoke 
more to the purpose than a long argument upon the sub- 
ject. A slave dreads the punishment of stripes more than 
he docs imprisonment; and that description of punish- 
ment has, besides, a beneficial effect upon his fellow- 
slaves.. Mr. P. went on to take a review of the offences 
designated, and the punishments prescribed, by the bill, 
and contended that its provisions did not amount, and could 
not be considered as-amounting, in these particulars, to 
such an efficient restraint as was necessary under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of such cases. 

Mr. BUCHANAN observed that the citizens of the Dis- 
trict had had the bill before them for some time, and had 
not complained of its provisions. Formerly, cases had 
occurred in which crimes had been committed with a de- 
sign -on the part of the perpetrators to be sent to the 
penitentiary; but such was not the case now. Solitary 
confinement. and hard labor were punishments sufficiently 
severe, to deter even slaves from the commission of offences 
which would subject them to such inflictions. 

Mr. PEARCE said, he did not rise to protract the de- 
bate, and regretted the necessity which existed, requiring 
him to trouble the House with any remarks whatever. It 
will be recollected [said Mr. P.] that the committee who 
reported this bill, (and a majority of them are from slave- 
holding States,) were opposed to thisamendment. The 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Powers] informs us it 
did not receive his sanction, and does not come here uie 
der his auspices. But the Committee of the Whole House 
have adopted it, and we must now either adopt or reject 


be public security. . The second section of this billrelates it. The amendment prefixes the word free to the word 
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persons, so as to make the bill read all free persons, in- ling laws, if he is 


with the proposed amendment, becomes a law, they are 
now liable to. Yes, sir, to the sanguinary codes of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, not as they now exist, but as they 
did exist thirty ycars ago, when the ten miles square were 
ceded by those States to the General Government. We 
learn from the annual report of the trustees of the peni- 
tentiary in the District of Columbia, that there are in the 
county of Washington fourteen capital offences, and in 
the county of Alexandria they are still more numerous. 
I shall not stop to inquire whether any state of things 
would have called for such a code. H is sufficient for my 
purpose, if we legislate at all, that our acts should be in 
reference to a general amelicration of the people here, 


mark, that, as he is prima facia and presumptively a slave, 
his declarations cannot be received under oath. It ap- 
pears to me, [said Mr. P.] that the tendency of this amend- 
ment will be such as to leave every colored person, whether 
bond ordree, and wheresvever born, to the punishments 
of the existing laws, and to exclude them from the general 
operation of the law now under consideration. I solemnly 
declare, before God and man, I have no wish to interfere 
with the rights and obligations of master and slave; if call- 
ed upon to declare my sentiments upon the abstract ques- 
tion of slavery, I should not be unwilling to. made a decla- 


and not a portion of them. Within the last thirty years, | ration of my sentiments; but we are bound, in legislating 
` the laws of both Virginia and Maryland have been alter-|for the District, to look to the effect and consequences of 
ed, and rendered less severe than they were thirty years! our acts; their bearing and operation upon all the people 
ago; and the consequences of this amendment will be, tol of the United States. Dissatisfied as I am with the present 
teave the slaves of the District of Columbia liable to the/laws, I had rather further legislation should be altogether 
punishments under the laws as they now exist; laws not | withheld, and the people of the District left to their fate, 
now in force in any State in this Union. This I will not] than participate in any kind of legislation that will warrant 
agree to; and my opposition is not only to the manifest [an inference that any of the criminal laws of the District 
injustice to a portion of the people here, but to the free|mects my approbation. A few words in reply to gentle- 
people who may, and who have a right to, visit this Dis-/men who have advocated the amendment, and I will cease 
trict, whether prompted by curiosity or considerations of from troubling the House with further remarks. They _ 
business, which here they have a right to carry on. What seem to suppose, that, because this District was carved out 
is the situation of the free black? and what are his liabili-| of States which, at the time of the-cession, were, and now 
ties when he visits the city of Washington? The free lare, slave-holding States, it must be always treated as a 
black of the State of New York, free there, not only be-/slave-holding territory; that we are never to look forward 
cause he treads the soil of freedom, was born free, andito that period when slavery here is to be extinct. Sir, 
has those characteristics. by which man differs from the/this District was not madc a slave-holding territory by any 
vest of the animated race, his eyes turned towards heaven, lact of the General Government; and the recognition by 
living in a land where the legal presumptions in favor of that Government of slavery in this District was not from 
freedom are as great and as gencrally acknowledged as|any approbation of the system; it was the necessary result 
are those presumptions in favor of innocence; the moment of that state of things which existed at the time of the 
he reaches this city, he is nigra fucie a slave. Yes, sir, cession. And because slavery did here exist at that time, 
the complexion which *‘an-African sun might have burnt; (the cession having been made for the benefit of all the 
upon him” is in this land of freedom evidence of his owing | States,) have not all the States a common interest in the 
service to some one, and creates such a presumption against | District? and, whenever it can be done without interfering 
him, as authorizes the magistrates and officers of the city; with private rights here and elsewhere, will not the extinc- 
to seize and commit him to jail. If he has friends, he need}tion of slavery here be an event equally desired by all? 
only lay in jail until he sends home, and by the aid ofi { am surprised to hear gentlemen coming from the slave- 
those friends procure such testimony as will be sufficient | holding States say that punishment, by confinement in the 
to satisfy the authorities here that he isa freeman. If he | penitentiary, will be to slaves no punishment at all! What 
is without friends, he must remain in jail forever, or be|is the imputation which this declaration renders them lia- 


taken out and sold for’ his expenses, and sent. wherever 
his purchaser may reside,’ This is not all. If he proves 
to the satisfaction of those in authority that he is a free 
man, he is still liable to be sold for jail fees and expenses 
incurred during the period of his confinement. These 
_ are the present operations of the laws of this District. 
All that I have supposed might take place, a very few 
years ago did take place, in relation to a free man of West 
Chester county, New York, one of the independent elec- 
tors of that State, and a constituent of my friend over the 
way, [Mr. Cowxzes.]. That county at that time appeared 
to be not insensible to this outrage upon one of its citizens, 
and the attention of Congress was called to the case. “he 
Committee on the District of Columbia were instructed 
to inquire into it; but f am now under the impression that. 
the investigation was postponed, under an assurance that, 
when a criminal code was offered for the District, existing 
evils would be remedied. ‘Sir, another evil will follow 
this amendment. The advocates of it willagree that free 
blacks should be punished under the proposed law, the 
same as whites; but will this be the case? . ‘The free black 
is a slave-until the contrary is shown. As a slave, then, he 
must be tried; as a slave he.avill be convicted: and as a 


ble to? ‘That slavery has such evils, ahdis attended. with 
such privations, that confinement in.-the penitentiary so 
far ameliorates its condition as to make it desirable. = Soft- 
ened as those evils are’ in every part of the ‘country, to 
the eternal honor of gentlemen living in certain portions 
of the country be it said, Tam unwilling to believe there 
isa gentleman in this House from any one of the slave- 
holding States, who is prepared to admit this to be the 
case-—that to punish slaves, nothing short of corporeal 
punishments can be effectual; that the slave must be maim- 
ed, burned in the hand or face, his back must be lacerated 
and torn, ‘fand torn again, before his wounds have cicatric- 
éd,” to be made sensible that he is punished for his crimes. 
Sir, on this subject, I must be ‘permitted to differ from’ — 
gentlemen who have addressed the House. In my-opinion, 
some of the slaves of the District have all the tende#and 
endearing relations that are common to our-race: They 
have wives, children, fathers, mothers,’ kindred; “and 
friends, and a separation would beas heart-rending to 
them as to us; even-a penitentiary would have its horrors. 
Another argument in favor of the amendment is this: send 
theslaves‘to the penitentiary; and-you-piinish ‘the master, 
not-the slave, whose service hé is deprived of during the 


slave he will be punished, consequently, under the exist- [slaves confinement the-samé argdment might as well be 
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used against.all persons, apprentices, and others bound to 
„Service as slaves; and, if valid, would exclude from pun- 
‘ishments one-half of our population: But, sir, to my mind; 
the’ best reply to this objection is this:.a greater evil to 
society would follow, than the one complained of to the 
- master, if he should be-paid for the services of his slaves 
while suffering in the penitentiary for their crimes. He 
would: not. have that-interest which otherwise he would 
have, :to superintend the morals of his slaves, watch over 
their. conduct, and direct them to the paths of rectitude. 
‘What:would be his indemnity in one case, would be the 
comimunity’s loss. In all cases of conflicting interests, 
the lesser must yield to the greater. Partial evils must be 
borne for general good. Weare told that the punishment 
of slaves by this confinement will lead to an increase of 
crimes on their part. In further reply, Ecan only add, that 
the whole penitentiary system is an experiment. 
The community is divided in regard to the expediency 
of penitentiary punishments; and, in making the experi- 
` ment, I am not disposed to make the distinction contend- 
ed for between freemen and slaves. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he had, by the amendment 

. which he had heretofore offered, designed to confine the 
operation and provisions of this bill to offences committed 

- by free persons. The House had determined, by its vote to- 
day, that the slaves of this District, convicted of petty of- 
fences, should be taken from their masters, and confined 
in the penitentiary for two years and longer, and thereby 
deprive the masters of their right to property. He now 
rose to invite the attention of the House, and particularly 
the committee who reported this bill, to the fourteenth sec- 
tion; which he read-as follows: 

«That every other felony, misdemeanor, or offence, 
not provided for by this act, may and shall be punished as 
heretofore, except that, in all cases where whipping is 
part or the whole of the punishment, the court shail sub- 
stitute therefor imprisonment in the county jail for a pe- 
riod not exceeding six months.” 

` He would offer no amendments; but would inquire of 
the committee if, by this section, it was intended to con- 
fine in the county jail for six months the slaves in this Dis- 
trict, for any trivial misdemeanor which the policy of the 
laws of every slave-holding State or community had here- 

* tofore punished summarily with stripes, which he under- 
stood to be the laws of this District now in force. Sup- 
pose [said Mr. W.] the slave of the planter in Prince 
George’s county shall be sent, by his master, to markets 
within the District, and he shall commit ariot or some mis- 
demeanor, which, by the existing law, is punished with 
atripes, is it right that the slave should be taken from the 
master, and confined six months in the county jail at the 
expense of the owner or the public treasury? 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR said that the present bill, and 
the amendment which had been proposed, involyed some 
considerations of a general character, which were more 
important than seemed to be thought by many gentlemen 
in that House. God forbid that he should for a moment 
advocate any system for the treatment of slaves, not only 
that was severe or oppressive, but which was incompati- 
ble with the utmost possible degree of lenity which the 

_ condition of those unfortunate people would admit. But 
legislation, in its very naturė, and according to the import 
of the term; required that all laws should be adapted to 
the subject on which. they-were to operate. ‘Those laws 
dealt with men in various situations; and under very dif- 
ferent circumstances from each other; asd both wisdom 
and justice required that the law should he adapted to 
those who were to.be the subjects of it. With every dis- 
position to practise the utmost -lenity and forbearance, he 
could not view it as proper that the slave and the free 
white man should be both subjected to precisely-the 
game punishment. What was the object of punishing 
at all? . it was not the infliction of public vengeance, Its 


only legitimate and proper purpose, according to the doc- 
trine received by every civilized nation, was the preven- 
tion of crimes.” Punishments addréss themselves to various 
feelings and principles in man. Sometimes they were di- 
rected to the dread of death, sometimes to the dread of 
shame, sometimes to the love of property, and at others 
to the love of freedom. In that gradual amelioration of 
the penal code which distinguishes the present era of the 
world, the penitentiary system had. been substituted for 
capital punishments; but many of its warmest friends, men 
of the mildest temper, and most compassionate disposition, 
after some experience of the plan, had began to entertain 
strong doubts of its expediency, even as applied to whites. 
He might be permitted to state a fact which he had heard 
had occurred in Virginia, and which had a strong bearing 
on this subject. Some very degraded white person who 
had been confined in their penitentiary, the moment the 
period of his imprisonment had expired, and he was libe- 
rated by due course of law, immediately and openly com- 
mitted some one of those minor offences which were pun- 
ishable by penitentiary discipline, and this with the avow- 
ed intention of getting back to his old quarters. Let gen- 
tlemen Iook for a moment at the situation of a slave; at 
the small advantages he possessed for either intellectual or 
moral culture, and then say whether he was to be put up- 
on a par, as to the regulations of society, with those whose 
situation was so widely different. It was in vain to com- 
plain of such a state of things. Humanity, morality, even 
religion, might lift up their voice, but they could not re- 
move the evil. Slavery existed, and it was for a legisla~ 
tor to look at things as they were. How then were slaves 
to be operated upon? It was proposed to punish them by 
confinement at hard labor. Now, as to labor, that was the 
daily and almost constant occupation of a slave. lt was his 
lot already, and to threaten him with labor was to hold up 
almost no threat at all. That motive was as nothing. Would 
gentlemen then appeal to his moral sensibilities? It was 
melancholy, but it was true, that the very condition of ser- 
vitude itself had a powerful and invariable influence in de- 
grading the moral sensibility of all those who endure it. 
On that subject, he might quote the language of the poet: 
* Jove fixed this certain: that whatever day 
s Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away,” 

Servitude, in all countries and ages, has been found te 
exert a powerful effect in blunting the moral sensibilities 
of men, so that they did not feel the same sense of degra- 
dation under punishment, as others do, who never were 
in bondage. ‘lhey did know it to bea fact, that in a large 
majority of cases the sense of degradation was not suffi- 
cient to put down crime. Now, when the whole object 
of punishment was to prevent crimes, an appeal was to be 
made to one or two principles only: when no other feeling 
was to be consulted but the dread of labor and the dread 
of shame, would the House pursue a system of legislation 
which they had every possible ground to believe was not 
adequate to its end? As to this colored population, it 
might reasonably be supposed that those who had had most 
todo with them understood best how they were to be man- 
aged. Let gentlemen go to Virginia, or to Maryland, to 
any slave State in the Union; was there one whose scheme 
of criminal policy toward slaves was based on the idea of 
their dread of degradation? He did not know of such a 
State. Experience, that surest and safest guide, where it 
could be reached, should ever be consulted and heedfully 
regarded; and all experience in this matter spoke but one 
and the same language. Mr. B. said that there was not a 
feeling in his heart, that did not revolt at the very idea of any 
cruelty or oppression toward those unhappy people. Butif 
gentlemen would rely on mere speculation, even speculation 
itself; if based on true philosophy, would teach any man that 
a state of slavery hada natural, necessary, and inevitable ten- 
dency to degrade the subject of it, and to effacethose finer 
sensibilitiesto which a dread of shame addressed itself. Such 
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afear would never prove, with respectto slaves, 
of sufficient strength to restrain them ‘when disposed to 
crime. Every aspect of the subject conspired to prove 
the expediency of adopting the amendment. . After that 
had been adopted, Mr. B. said he should be prepared to 

- agree to the mildest code, in respect to slaves, which the 
good order and safety of society would admit. 


Wepnerspax, Arri 28, 1830. 
THE MAYSVILLE TURNPIKE. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
authorizing the subscription of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the stock in the Maysville, Washington, Pa- 
ris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company; when 

A motion was made by Mr. MALLARY, that the fur- 
ther consideration of the said bill be postponed until Mon- 
day next, with the view of taking up the tariff subject; but 
the motion was disagreed to: 

Mr. FOSTER rose, and said, that, if this were the only 
bill of the kind to be presented to the consideration of the 
House, he would rather suffer it to meet its fate at once, 
than to delay the time of the House by any remarks of his. 
But there are now on our calendar nine or ten bills of the 
same character, and he felt it his duty to warn gentlemen 
against the danger of establishing the precedent--it will 
only be the commencement ofa system which promises to 
have no end. ‘The’ applications of this kind, which had 
been made during this session, showed the tendency of this 
system of legislation. It has only been within a few years, 


he believed, that Congress had ever authorized subscrip- 


tions for stock in canal and turnpike companies; but, hav- 
ing done so in a few instances, others have been encou- 
raged to apply. Sir, [said Mr. F.] some of the petitions 
now on your table would never have been dreamed of, 
had it not been for the aid yon have given to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, and a few others. But these ap- 
plications having been thus’ countenanced by Congress, 
other companies think they have the same right to call on 
you for assistance. And have they not? Can you grant 
to one, and not to another? How will you discriminate? 
You cannot. The State Legislatures will incorporate com- 
panies for objects of internal improvements, whenever ap- 
plied to; and if you take stock ina company of one State, 
you must do so in that of another; and thus there will be 


no end to the appropriations necessary to meet the calls 


that will be made upon you, 


‘he road now under consideration is to extend only six- 


ty miles; but we have been already told that this is only 
the middle link of the gveat chain that is to extend from 
Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in Alabama. What then 


is to be the direct and almost necessary consequence of 


passing this bill? It requires no spirit of prophecy to pre- 
dict. In ashort time, a company will be formed, and in- 
corporated by Ohio, to extend the road from Maysville 
to Zanesville. Other companies will be incorporated by 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, to construct the por- 
tions of the road lying within those States. from Lexington 
to Florence--and then come the applications of all those 
companies to take parts of their stock. And can you re- 
use? 

But again, sir: Authorize this subscription, in a few days 
the bill to aid the Baltimore and Ohio railroad will be 
presented for our consideration. That isa great work— 
and we shall doubtless be told it is one of national import- 
ance, too. Next comes the Charleston railroad—and upon 
the heels of that the Ogeechee and Altamaha canal, with 
several others. All, he supposed, national works; and all 
having equal claims (some of them perhaps stronger) with 
those of the road now under discussion. Do not gentle- 
men see [said Mr. F.] that they are embarking ina system 
of legislation to which there is no limit? Mr. F. had also 
constitutional objections to all bills of this character, but 


a motive he should not urge them, : à ; s 
decided majority of the House believed it was competent 
for Congress to make appropriations for internalimprove- 
ments. He, however, understood this ‘sme: majority‘to 
limit the exercise of this power to objects strictly national. 


because he was satisfied thata 


Mr. F. was not certain. that his mind was sufficiently:dis- 


crimifating to distinguish between national andlocal objects’ 
—-but certainly if there could 


be a public work. projected 
which was not national, it was this very road. A national: : 
road from Lexington to the Ohio river! A road on which no 
troopsare to travel—no munitions of war to be transported} 
and which, ina word, is to answer no national purpose what- 
ever. The idea-is absurd; and he begged the House fot to” 
be misled by the character sought to be given to this. work. 

There was another circumstance to which Mr. F. wish- 
ed to call the attention of the House. Thestock of thiscom- 
pany (in which we are now about to. make the Government _ 
a partner) is divided into three thousand shares, and Con- 
gress is petitioned (and the bill so provides) to subscribe 
for fifteen hundred shares—just one-half of: the stock. 
Now, if we so far yield as to sanction this application, the 
work will be commenced; and should there be any diff- 
culty in disposing of the remainder of the stack, the com- 
pany will again look to Congress. You will then be 
told, that, gs you have already invested part of your funds, 
you certainly will not see the enterprise fail, and subject 
the nation to loss, when it can be so easily prevented by 
additional contributions: and thus in a short time compa- 
nies will project works of internal improvement, obtain 
from their State Legislatures acts of incorporation, and 
Congress must supply the means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. But we have been gravely told that the proposed 
subscription will be a profitable investment of our funds. 
Now, can anv gentleman seriously believe [said Mr. F.] 
that the proceeds of this road will ever reimburse the trea- 
sury the advance it is designed to make? Tohim the idea 
was visionary and extravagant—and he could not consent 
thus to put to hazard the funds of the nation. Mr. F. was 
no enemy to Kentucky—quite the reverse; he wished suce: 
cess to any work which would promote the interests and 
prosperity of her citizens—he hoped that this road, which 
was considered of so much importance to them, would be 
completed; and that the association under whose direction 
it was progressing would more than realize the great pro- 
fits which were anticipated. But he repeated his protest 
against engaging the Government in such speculations-— 
he hoped that the House would reject this bill, and there- 
by proclaim to all our citizens that they need not project 
works of internal improvement, with the expectation that 
Congress will furnish the means of executing them. It is 
only by this prompt and decided course that we may hope 
to arrest a system, which, if long pursued, will bankrupt 
our treasury, and ultimately subject our people to the most 
grievous and oppressive taxation. ; 

Mr. COLEMAN said that the importance of this sub- 
ject was deeply felt in the State of Kentucky, and parti- 
cularly that part of it which he had the honor to represent. 
This bill was introduced [said Mr. C.] upon the petition 
of a very large and respectable proportion of my consti- 
tuents; and the road contemplated to be improved, passes 
through three of the four counties of my district. A num- 
ber of our patriotic and enterprising citizens have en- 
tered into an association for the purpose of acquiring 
and diffusing information on the subject of internal im- 
provement in the West; and they have, at their private 
expense, procured the aid of one of the ablest and most 
experienced engineers in the Union, by whose exertions 
they have been enabled to lay before Congress a full 
and satisfactory report, and map, exhibiting the benefits 
to be derived from this improvement. The Legislature of 
the State have given an unqualified approbation of the 
undertaking, and have authorized a subscription of stock, 
which, considering the state of the finances there, is gene- 


y How can it be national? I answer, every inch of the Dela- 
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rous and. hberal..... These. circumstances, evidencing the 
intense interest. of the people and the State, will, I trust; 
justify me inthe few remarks that I ma¥ present tö the} 
consideration. of the Houses o < oi. oe 

“Chis is the first application whieh, the State of Kentucky 

` has.eyer made. to-Congress for. aid.in the construetion of 
her internal improvements; and I did hope it would be per- 
mitted..to-pass without discussion.; “This violent effort to 
prevent. the passage of this bill, by urging its unconstitu- 
tionality and: impolicy.in. debate, was-not necessary. to 
show::to:the-. world. what are the opinions of southern 
members: on ‘this subject.. From the tenor of the argu- 
ment, Tam:sure the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Foster] 
did-not& expect to change the vote of a single member. 
Why has it been thought necessary to oppose so. vehement- 
ly this measure, carrying great advantages to the West? 
Why demand: so impericusly a demonstration of its na- 
tionality? .Is-.it because of that peculiar kindness of feel- 
ing.on-the part of the South towards the West, boasted of, 
notlong since? «Or, is it to encourage a scrupulous inves- 
tigation’ of all propositions which may arise here, requir- 
ing the public treasure to accomplish an object which is 
confined:to a. State in point of locality? . I trust that geh- 
tlemen -may be prepared, when they may be called 
upon, to. justify the expenditure of millions for Georgia, 
when they refuse one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
in profitable stock, for the aid of Kentucky. 

- his is no new project whieh, we have under considera- 
tion... The Corigress of the United States have long since 
settled the principle of this measure. We have subscribed 
stock inthe- Dismal Swamp Canal Company;in the Dela- 
ware.Canat,:the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and in the 
Louisyille-Canal Companies. But gentlemen say, every 
inch of the Maysville road is in the State of Kentucky. 


one of the States, is, to a certain extent; a national benefit. 
For purposes which the General Government has deem- 
ed national, three great‘road routes have Been projected. 
One from this city, the seat of the General Government, 
to pass through. Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
and so on, until it strikes the Mississippi above the mouth 
of the Missouri. ~ Another from Buffalo, through this city, 
to New Orleans; and a third to connect the two former, 
branching at Zanesville on the'one, and uniting with the 
other somewhere in the State of Alabama. This last 
mentioned route passes through Chillicothe, on the Scioto, 
crosses the Ohio at Maysville, passes through Léxington, 
through Nashville, on the Cumberland, and through Flo- 
rence, on the Tennessee. These points are known to this 
House to be places of great importance, and situated on 
streams admitting of fine navigation. Perhaps, sir, the 
most important part of this route is that between Mays- 
ville and Lexington. If the:main route be national, (and 
I do not understand that any deny it,) this-part, as a part, 
and with an eye to its extension, must assume the aspect 
of nationality; and every argument in favor of these great 
roads is equally applicable to each and every part of them, 
and especially those parts which are immediately ‘con. 
nected with our navigable streams. 

Recollect that if ever again this country shall be visited 
by the awful calamity of war, that war must unfurl its 
banners on the sea coasts, or on the shores of our north- 
ern lakes. Jf on the latter, as was the case in 1819, this 
road will again become an important military road. Your 
troops, I mean national troops, sir, your munitions of war, 
your provisions fer your army and navy, must be trans- 
ported along it, at least as far as the Ohio river; and thence, 
by land, to the lakes, if circumstances are favorable; but if’ 
not, by ascending the Ohio a few miles, you may avai} 
yourselves of the grand canal through the State of Ohic. 
Or, if attack be aimed at New Orleans, and recent occur- 
rences evince that that may be the case, 2 road from the 
interior of Kentucky to the Ohio river is equally import- 
ant, if the services and supplies of that State are import- 
ant to our gencral defence. 

The right to erect fortifications, in time of peace, for the 
common defence, is assumed, and rightly so, by southern 
gentlemen. Are fortifications more cfficient means of self- 
protection than good roads, over which, with the rapidity of 
thought, your infantry, your cavalry, your artillery, your 
peasantry, in the form of militia, may be carried, from point 
to point, as emergency may require? How many fortresses, 
strong and costly, have been yielded up to the cnemy, be- 
cause of the impossibility of sending to their aid in time re- 
inforcements of soldiers, with arms and ammunition, the 
best of all fortifications? A right view of this subject will 
show us that the very best means of defence is to make your 
great highways good; so that in the shortest period of time, 
and at trifling expense to the Government, the whole 
energies of the country may be concentrated to any one 
point which may be exposed to denger from attack. 
And, sir, the accepted time to do this, is, when we are 
at peace with all the world, and when our coffers are 
full. We shall always be more secure in the enjoyment 
of the blessings of peace, when we are in fact, and when 
the world knows us to be, prepared at all points for a state 
of war. 

The road under consideration is a part of the road from 
one important commercial situation on the Ohio to another 
still more so, if possible. The road from Maysville to 
Louisville, passing througli Paris and. Lexington, two Im- 
portant manufacturing towns; through Frankfort, the seat 
of Government, and- Shelbyville, is doubtless the most im- 
portant road in the State of Kentucky, and perhaps equal 
to any of the-same extent in the western country. Avery 
‘great portion of the goods, salt, iron, and other articles 
consumed inthe Staté of Kentucky, is landed at Mays- 
ville, or Limestone, as it was calledin the early settlement 


ware canal, sixteen milesin length, is in the State of New 
Jersey; and every inch of the Louisville canalis in one coun- 
ty, nay, I believe.in one city. How çan they be national? 
Yee ‘Congress have subscribed for stock in both of them. 
Lhave said that this isthe first application for the interest 
of: Kentucky. I didso, sit, because the funds applied to 
the Louisville canal are not so much for the benefit of 
that State, as for that of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, and. other States. {In truth, sir, it operates against 
Kentucky, because it operates against Louisville, our most 
important commercial city. 
Nor does this work, now under discussion, promise ex- 
clusive advantage to. Kentucky. If accomplished to the 
extent contemplated by this bill, it will greatly conduce to 
the interests of Ohio, and all the States situated westward- 
Ty of us: “We claimsome attention from this Government; 
we contribute. largely. to fill the public treasury; we, in 
other respects, perform our part as a member of the con- 
fedevacy, and can see no reason why our interests should 
be overlooked. Not as a gratuity, but as a right, we 
ask. it. ee S 
Not content with the establishment of the principle 
` heretofore, gentlemen insist upon a re-argument of the 
qüestion: Fdo not consider it a dificult task to evince the 
nationality of this measure; but I do regret the necessity 
ef consuming the time of this House. in the discussion of 
a‘question’ which has beeri repeatedly settled heretofore. 
“- Am wrong, when I suppose the States of this Union to 
be memberseof the same great family; and that. to pro- 
mote “the interest of any one in’ relation to an object 
avhich-is national, should be desired by all the rest? I 
take it, that the Federal:Governmentisone, yet composed 
of various parts;and.that whatever tends to ameliorate 
the: vondition: of onè part without oppressing another, or 
others; ameliorates: the gerieral condition of the whole. 
From this: position, which appears tome to be as evident 
as-any argument can be,-which ‘may be adduced to prove 
-ity Tinfer, that a-permarient improvement erected in-any 
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of the State, and thence seeks.a land transportation to the 
“interior... A vast quantity of the produce and manufac- 
tures of theintarior is brought to this place, to be shipped 
for New Orlearis; and-when the Ohio. canal shall be com- 
pleted, the quantity: will be much. greater, as much pro- 
. duce will be sent to the North through that canal and the 
lakes. 3 oh Even. tad 

All the groceries used aboye Louisville are landed at 
that city and Maysville, and from those places seek a con- 
veyance.to. the interior along this route; and the produce 
and manufactures of a very rich country are shipped at 
Louisville for this lower market... In truth, sir, the quan- 
tity of produce and goods, transported upon this road, and 
the travelling thereon, equal those on any road in the 
western States; I might say inthe United States. I furnish- 
ed my’colleague (Mr. Lercarn] onthe Committee on Roads 
and Canals, an accurate estimate of the travelling on this 
road, near Maysville, for thirty days, several of which 
were unfavorable, in consequence of inclemency of the 
weather. ‘This table shows that, in that period of time, 
the number of persons that passed was nine thousand four 
hundred; of horses, twelve thousand eight hundred; and 
wagons and carts, one thousand five hundred and seventy 
~-making an average per day of three hundred and seven- 
teen persons, four hundred and twenty-seven horses, and 
fifty-two wagons, besides stock, carriages, &e.’ L refer gen- 
tlemen to the report of the United States’ engineers, (Long 
and Trimble,) made during the session of 1827—28; in 
which they say that the road from Maysville to Lexington 
ig more travelled than any other of the same extent in the 
State of Kentucky. These facts are evidences that! the 
stock of this company must be good. From the best in- 
formation which E have been able to obtain, it must yield 
six or wight per cent. clear of all contingent and current 
expenses for repair, ft will be borne in mind that the 


report of Mr. Williams, which 1 have had laid on some of 


your tables, as well as that of the United States’ engincers, 


shows that the abundance, convenience, and durability of 


materials for constructing a road, justify the idea that the 
work can be effected at comparatively little cost, and that, 
when constructed, it will require but a trifling expense to 
keep it in repair for many years. If these facts do notincon- 


testibly evince the commercial importance of this road, I 


acknowledge my disability to comprehend whatis entitled to 
these appellations; and they show that these advantages may 
be obtained dt a very inconsiderable comparative expense. 


If Congress have not the power. to create for this nation 


such commercial facilities as are contemplated by the bill, 


thenam Lat a loss to know what rights were designed to be 
given, ander the power to regulate commerce among the 


States, 

‘This voad is the great national mail route from the East 
to Kentucky, and all the States west and northwest of us. 
But, sir, what is your mail? Ts it a national or a State con- 
cern? or is it of any consequence to either? 1 may differ 
with gentlemen on this subject, when I suppose the mail cs- 
tablishment appertains to the General Government, and 
that it is the most valuable department of the Government. 
It cafmot be denied that whatever contributes largely to 
diffuse information among the people, on the interesting 
subject of manufactures, arts, hterature, commerce, 
agriculture, and our political relations, is richly worth the 
attention of this House, wise as it may be, or be supposed 
tobe.» In a-country where the Government depends upon 
the will of the people for its efficiency, and their intelli- 
gence for its beneficial influences, is it not a consideration 
of deep magnitude, to liberalize that will, and cnlarge that 
intelligence, to the greatest extent of which they are sus- 
ceptible? eo a 

In my humble conception, nothing can so largely con- 
duce to the accomplishment of these ends, as the constant, 
l may say daily, intercofirse which takes place among all 
parts of the United States, through the agency of our mail 


establishment. Sir, as your population presses onward and 
onward, the game wise policy which first induced the in- 
stitution of this department, will require its: extension. 
You must keep up that intercourse among 
vast country, especially in the new; 
commercial, and political point of view, 
our existénce: ~Much has been done in this respect. In 

1795, we had seventy-five post offices, and eighteen- hun- 

- Now we have eight thousand - 
four hundred post offices, and onè hundred and fifteen thou- 

An immense improvement in the - 


dred. miles of post road. 


sand miles of post road. 
system! Yet, more may : 
We can yet aid the Postmaster General to vender: his: de- 
partment still more useful, by improving the condétion of 
our great mail routés; thereby expediting its progress; and 
diminishing thie cost ofits transportation. These; of course; 


promptly, but- sum would be left in your treasury, | 


all parts of our 


because, inta: social; 
it is essential to 


be done with ease-and advantage. 


leave more time and means to supply those parts of our 
common country which are now totally without, or, if sup- 
plied at all, to a very partial extent. T feel authorized to 
say that the saving on the transportation of the mail be- 


tween Lexington and Maysville would approximate very 


neatly the interest on the sum now asked, independent of 
the increased celerity, and all its consequences. * And it 


should be recollected that the chief advantage whieh the 


Government proposes to derive from’ the post office ésta- 
blishment, is not the saving.in dollars and cents, but such 


advantages as would have induced its adoption, if itvhad 


been a dead. expense to us to the extent ‘of its income, 
which, I believe, is adequate to defray its vast ‘expenses; 
advantages which, like our health and our freedom, we are 
not apt duly to appreciate, until we are deprived of them: 
Let this country be deprived of this great engine of inter- 
communion, and we shall; by the contrast, be-able to place 
a proper estimate upon its value, and the high national im- 
portance of its-utmost extension. In relation to this par- 
ticular road, let me say to you, that for.several months.in 
the year itis impassable. Your stages are obliged to leave 
it, and seek a passage through farms, and along-unfie- 
quented ways; thereby subjected to innumerable delays, 
difficultics, and dangers. Conyinced of this marked .in- 
convenience, the Legislature of Kentucky, aiming: at a: te- 
moval of the evil, has subscribed for stock in this company. 
Will this Government, infinitely more able, to whom the 
regulation of the mail particularly belongs, refuse to:con- 


ment, more benefit will accrue to the General Government 
than to the State, or to individuals through whose landed 
estates it may chance to pass? It cannot be that this, Go- 
vernment will use the road daily, contribute to render it 
impassable, and withhold its mite to repair-and amend its 
condition. Sir, the sum now asked is but a mite, when 
compared to the. immense sum annually expended 
road in the labor of our peasantry. i 

Let me present another view of this subject. 
repeatedly heard that the public lands were pledged to. pay 
the public. debt, and that the debt was burdensome.. i 
infer from that fact, that the lands are relied on asa source 
of revenue. It is notnecessary for my purpose to discuss 
the propriety of throwing them more rapidly into market,. 
reserving them, or pursning.the present system. . Suffice 
it for me to know that the Governmentis converting them 
into money as fast as practicable, to extinguish.the national 
debt, and to aidin defraying our current expenditures, «It 
must be important, with this object in viewg-that the value 
of our lands ‘should be augmented in the increase’ofi'the 
price, or in the inducement to a prompt. and ready.salés 
They are now a dead capital on our hands, since.the 


tribute her portion to this work, when, in its accomplish- ` 


on that 


We have « 


é 


de 


lions of acres which are unsold yield nothing to- the Gor! 2 


vernment, and are free from taxes.. If they were: 
diately sold, not only could your national debt-be -p: 
f properly funded, would accomplish very desirable object 

Can any plan be devised to effect this. mere«¢ 


ainly. 
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than to remove the obstacles inreaching those lands? Make {dance and contentment. - But the master spirit which sti- . 
‘it-easy, convenient, and cheap, to visit your new countries, |mulates: to this, as to most other pursuits, is profit. Cer- 
toremove-families to them, and you present new and power-|tainly itis, ofall other employments, most favorable to vir- 


ful inducements to purchasers. 
our: fellow-citizens aré-poor, and in the-North and East 
earn a precarious livelihood by daily labor. Such men will 

- become purchasers of your lands—domiciliated citizens be- 
yond. the mountains, independent cultivators of the soil, if 
you. will make it practicable to get to those lands. But, in 
the: present condition of the roads which lead in that direc- 
tion, the expense of removing a family is so great that it 
forbids emigration to the poor. - 

“Here another view of this subject, distinct in its import- 
ance, yet intimately connected with the sale of our public 
lands, ‘suggests itself to my mind. Itis the encourage- 
ment of western population. Warm has been the contest 
whether the North orthe South, by general legislation, has 
contributed most to. the population and prosperity of the 
western. States. If western population ever was a sub- 
ject of national importance, I presume it has never lost it, 
and that it still is a subject of general legislation. Every 
writer on political economy—every politician, theoretical 
or practical, has treated the increase of population as a 
matter of primary magnitude. It will not do at this ad- 
vanced period to resort to argument to prove that the 

poptlation vof a country ig its wealth; its population, en- 
ightened, liberal, brave, and intelligent, its chief defence, 
its greatest honor. hese are political axioms, which do 
not.require either argument or illustration to force them 
upon.the mind. They are taken as self-evident, and used 
to elucidate other positions; and allow me to use them for 
that purpose on this occasion. I take for granted that 
this Government does not look with an eye of indifference 
on western population; but that whatever will promote it, 
will be considered natural in its aspect. What inquiry is 
left? . None which involves the power of the Government 
to.act; but simply one of expediency. I trust that our 
friends. from the North and the South will embrace this 
favored opportunity to evince the sincerity of their attach- 
ment, and the earnestness of their professions of kindness. 
The whole West is looking to this measure, small as it may 
seem to some gentlemen, with intense interest, because it 
will be the spring toa new era there. Our object is to 
encourage population, and to dispose of our public lands; 
and the question is, how shall these be accomplished? I 
have endeavored to show that the most efficient plan will 
be to afford facilities in the progress to your fertile and 
productive lands in the West; in other words, improve the 
great highways which lead in that direction. I shall have 
done with this part of my subject, when I present one illus- 
tration of its constitutionality and policy. We havea right 
to set apart-every twentieth section of our public lands for 
opening and improving roads to and through them, for the 
convenience of the settlers. Because that amount, ex- 
pended in this way, enhances the value of the residue, of 
course, operates as a bounty upon the purchaser, and in- 
creases our population and wealth. This would be an au- 
thorized exercise of power, and no doubt can existas to 
the wisdom of such a measure. Let usthen suppose that 
the twentieth sections are sold——the proceeds in the trea- 
sury, having the same objectsin view—population and sales 
of public Jand—will it not be equally authorized, and 
_ equally wise, to appropriate the proceeds of the sales to 
‘the same purposes? 

From the consideration of Jands, I pass to their produc- 
tions. Important as. are our manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests, they must yield. to the agricultural interest 
of this country. I assume this position, not having time to. 
illustrate-and_ demonstrate its correctness; and propose to 
deduce from it some evidences favorable to a system of in- 
ternal improvements west. of the mountains. . The induce- 
ments to an agricultural life are manifold—ease and inde- 
pendence, freedom from turmoil and excitement, abun- 


Recollect that. many ‘of|tue, independence, and to freedom; therefore should com- 


mand a favorable consideration. If the prices of produce 
do not justify cultivation to a greater extent than will suf- 
fice for the wants and necessaries of life, no more will. be 
produced; and farming, as an. occupation, must decline. 
If, however, the prices promise to pay a rich reward for 
his labor, the farmer will be content to grow merely what 
may supply the necessaries of life. He has an incentive 
to extraordinary exertion, and, in obedience to it, calls all 
his energies into action. The first consequence is increas- 
ed industry, which is followed by increased productions, 
and a bountiful augmentation of profits. 

But your most fertile soil is remote from your sea coasts 
and from your navigable streams. High prices cannot ope- 
rate as a stimulant upon the cultivator of the interior. 
The cost of land transportation to market, or to a naviga« 
ble water, consumes all his profits. He cannot come in 
competition with those more favorably situated for market; 
and he abandons the idea of cultivation for market, and 
not unfrequently altogether. Inthis way, your very best 
lands lie uncultivated and neglected. If you progress in 
the system of which this bill jis a part, animportant part to 
the western States of the Union, you will diminish the 
cost of transportation, and, to that extent, increase the 
profits of the agriculturist, and bestow a bounty to the 
pursuits of husbandry. You will extend to the interior 
regions some of the advantages enjoyed by those who 
reside near the sea coast and navigable streams; you will 
develop the productive energies of all portions of the 
United States; you will increase the amount of your ex- 
portations, and distribute with the hand of equality the 
benefits of diffused wealth to every portion of your fellow- 
citizens; and, as a consequence of the whole, you clevate 
the character of that class of the community in national 
estimation, upon whom, in part, the country depends for 
the permanency of its political institutions. Here I am 
led, by a very natural association, to pay a passing notice 
to a work of internal improvement, the most brilliant of 
the age. I cannot be particular; but if I were called upon 
to select the work which is most useful to the United 
States, now in execution, I would select the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. Its utility, in two respects, is very striking 
tomy mind. First, as a means of transportation between 
the ocean and the western waters, with all its commercial 
advantages, and then, sir, as a bond of union between the 
East and the West. 

I have no doubt, and 1 judge from what mine own eyes 
have seen, that this work is to be accomplished, and that 
its realities are to be entirely equal to all the anticipations 
of its most sanguine friends and patrons. In this event, 
the productions of the valley of the Ohio are to be brought 
into successful competition with those of Frederick, Prince 
George’s, and Anne Arundel, immediately around the 
flourishing and enterprising. city of Baltimore. Not only 
will the cost of transportation be surprisingly diminished, 
but, what is very important to the cultivator, the time of 
sending his produce to market may be selected to suit his 
convenience, and the particular demand of the article he 
may produce for sale. Whilst the main object I have in 
view is to induce a subscription of stock in the Maysville 
road, peculiarly as a western improvement, I cannot omit 
(as this may be the only opportunity I may have) to express 
a sincere hope that the Baltimore road may receive that 
attention here, which a great republic ought to bestow 
upon a public work, whose magnificence is equalled only 
by its utility. , 

Before I resume my seat, allow me to take another view 
of this subject. I have been educated to place a high ex 
timate upon the union of our States, and to desire its per- 
petuation. The impressions of this my early instrac- 
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i ceeding from a source which, in every way, 
non eg i, have grown into fixed and unalterable 
principles. My, judgment confirms them, and my expe- 
rience and observation here have taught me that our ablest 
and best statesmen may be well employed in devising means 
to ward off all indirect attempts to weaken the bonds which 
unite us together. If I mistake not, this Government 
will find it prudent to encourage and appropriate funds to 
promote a more easy'and expeditious intercourse between 
the capital of the United States and the capitals and com- 
mercial depots of the several States; and, further, to en- 
courage a similar system among the several States, to con- 
nect more intimately their capitals and commercial cities; 
all, sir, with a view to the perpetuity of the Union. By 
increasing the facilities of intercourse, you bring about a 
contiguity which cannot otherwise exist. This contiguity 
and constant intercourse are followed up by a community 
of feeling, and, what is equally powerful over the human 
mind, a community of interests, accompanied by aconvic- 
tion of mutual dependence, and an absolute necessity to 
promote mutual and reciprocal prosperity. ‘This system 
of advancing internal intercourse, with consequences so 
happy and important to the Union, will not be deserted, 
because experience will never teach us that the people of 
the United States will be more free, more secure, or more 
happy, under any other form of government than under 
this, established by the wisdom of perior hitherto une- 
qualled, and consecrated by some of the best blood of the 
revolution. 

A question involving the sovereignty of the States can- 
not arise or be made to bear upon this measure. The 
Legislature of Kentucky, by a solemn act of sovercign 
power, has invited the General Government to unite with 
them and with individuals in the accomplishment of this 
work. I trust, sir, that this Government will not be so 
disrespectful to that sovcreign State, as to defend her sove- 
reiguty against herown encroachments. Having endeavored 
to show that this subject is worthy the attention of Con- 
gresa, and to prove that the objects which it is the inten- 
tion of this bill to accomplish are national in their charac- 
ter and aspect, and that it is due to Kentucky and the 
whole West that this measure should be promptly adopted, 
{ hasten to conclude. 

I come not here to eulogize Kentucky; but I am proud 
of my native country. She has contributed to fill the 
treasury of the United States, by consuming those articles 
which bear a duty, and has received none of the public 
funds. She has been liberal in promoting internal improve- 
ments in other quarters of the Union, but has never felt 
jealous of the prosperity of other States, or complained 
ofa neglect of her condition and her interests. She has not 
withheld her vote in the appropriation of thousands for 
the erection of light-houses, the improvement of harbors, 
and other objects on the seaboard, from Maine to Geor- 
gia, And while these immense sums are cheerfully given 
by Congress to other parts of the country, will it be gene- 
rous, will it be just, to refuse to the West this pittance, 
which is to give new life and energy to those States and 
the people, on this subject vitally interesting to them? 
The West, sir, is not the least valuable part of our country, 
nor is it the least extensive. It will sustain an immense 
population. Sooner or later, it will have it; and then, sir, 
it will wield in this capitol an influence which the North 
and the South may be willing to conciliate. Not only in 
these respects has Kentucky been a faithful sister in the 
republic; she has, underall circumstances, promptly obeyed 
the country’s call. Her hardy sons have felled the proud- 
est forests in North America. They have converted the 
land of blood into beautiful and variegated gardens of 
cultivation. When few, they took a savage wilderness, 
and have given you, after indescribable privations and 
sufferings, a rich and productive State, full of citizens and 
soldiers. When seamen’s rights were invaded, and the 


American flag insulted, they stopped not to quibble about 
the nationality of the injury or 
their peaceful implements of husbandry; ough 
hostile foot trampled their then blooming fields, they seized 
their swords and rifles, quit their happy homes, and:rushed 
to scenes of strife, and blood, ‘and death. None. fought 
more boldly, none bled more freely, none died: more 
than the generous sons of Kentucky, in defence- of 
national rights and of national honor. But I need not dwell 


of the insult, but dropped 
and ‘though no 


nobly, 


upon thig theme, so gratifying to a native of that patriotic 
State. The part my countrymen have borne, is well 
known to the nation. It will be admired, if “not appre- 
ciated, in this assembly. ‘ TR 

I have now said whatit was my duty to say on this-ques- 
tion, so vitally interesting to Kentucky. I have performed 
the duty with much pleasure, arising out of the concern I 
myself feel in its success. More I should have experi- 
enced, if T could have believed that I did not trespass on 
the patience of the House. . Conscious of my inability to 
edify or to instruct, even to a tolerable degree, I. feel 
grateful to those who have kindly heard me through. As 
the representative of a populous and patriotic district, T 
appeal to the justice and generosity of Congress—im- 
pressed with the belief that both will be extended, if the 
case made out will justify. I feel convinced that my course 
is a correct one, else I should not have uttered one word 
on this occasion. Į disclaim any system of legislation which 
the constitution doesnot authorize, and which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, will not advance the honor and welfare of my 
country. K 

Mr. POLK addressed the House. Itis [said he] with 
some reluctance that I feel myself constrained, by a sense 
of duty, to call the attention of the House more closely 
than it has been done, to this bill, and to the facts con- 
nected with the road whichit proposes to aid in construct- 
ing, and then to submit to the friends of internal improve- 
ments themselves, whether even they, according to the 
principles which they profess, can give it their support. I 
am not about to detain the House with a speech upon the 
subject of internal improvements generally. A few days 
ago, pending the discussion of the Buffalo and New Or- 
leans road bill, I had the honor to present to the House 
my views at some length upon this subject. I shall not 
now repeat what I then said. The friends of this system 
profess to apply the means of this Government only to 
objects of national importance. Is this road national in 
its character? What is the proposition before us? It is 
that Congress shall subscribe one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the stock of a private company, to construct 
a road sixty miles in length, leading from one town to an- 
other in Kentucky. Every foot of the road lies within the 
interior of Kentucky. I put it to the friends of this sys- 
tem to say if it is a national work If itis, then every road 
from one court-house toanother, in Kentucky or in any other 
State, would be equally national. Since this discussion 
was commenced this morning, I obtained from a gentleman- 
from Kentucky a copy of an act of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, incorporating the company to construct this road. 
What do I find? On the 29th of January, 1829, a com- 
pany was incorporated by that State, to make a road from 
Maysville to Washington, a distance of five miles, and the 
capital stock of the company was twenty thousand dollars, 
That portion of the road, J understand, is completed, and 
toll gates erected on it. On the 14th of January, 1830, 
but little more than three months ago, and since we have 
becn in session, another act was passed by the Legislature 
of that State, extending the charter of the company, soas 
to enable them to continue the road from Washington to 
Lexington, with an increased capital stock of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That act is brought direct to Wash- 
ington; and now, sir, in less than four months from its date, 
we are very modestly asked to pay out of the public trea- 
sury one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, being one-half 
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of. the whole capital stock required to build the road.: And 
purpose shall we-do this? Does any man pretend; 
will any.man insult our- understanding, by telling us that 


we are to accomplish any:national object by it? What, sir, 
a road.sixty miles long, in the interior of one.of the States, 
a national.object, indispensable-to enable the Government 


_ to.carry on its operations in peace, or for defence in war! 


~ which bind the States together in union. 


Does any one so.-contend? Can they..so contend? Yes, 


sir, strange. as it may seem, it bas been so. contended by a 


gentleman from Kentucky, through whose district it is to 
-pass. -He informed us that it was a national work, because 
{he said]. internal improvements are so many: ligaments 
Sir, there is no 


 more.ardent advocate here for the Union, and for its per- 


. long, in the interior of one of the States, important to’ 


. because it is to constitute a middle section or link in a much 


petual preservation, than the individual who now addresses 
you; but let. me tell the gentleman that if we have no 
stronger ties.to bind us together, as brethren of the same 
fainily, than such schemes ‘as this, then. the Union is, in- 
deed, but ‘a rope of sand.” A little road, sixty miles 


bindus together in the Union! The idea is really amusing. 
But this road must be national and important, it is said, 


longer road-—one from Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in 
Alabama; a part of a great cross route, of which we heard 
so much in the discussion of the Buffalo road bill. Now, 
sir, from Maysville to Zanesville, exceeds one hundred 


and thirty miles; and from Lexington (the other end of this 


section). to Florence, exceeds three hundred miles. Now, 
what great nationality of character would this great road, 
of. which this bill before us constitutes, as it is said, a link, 
possess? ., What important points would it connect for the 
purposes of. war, for that is the standard argument always 
urged by the. advocates of this system? Does it connect 
any military posts, or any points of military defence? At 


_ Maysville you. are on the bank of the Ohio river, where 


“travelled upon it in a given time. 


there is steamboat navigation; and at Florence you are on 
the bank of the Tennessee river, where there is likewise 


‘steamboat navigation; and you propose to run a road on its 


whole length, parallel, or nearly so, with these rivers. - 

-K is idle any longer to talk about nationality as applica- 
ble to this system. Any thing is national that gentlemen 
think proper to deem expedient. A road from a neighbor- 
hood tavern to a neighborhood mill is just as national, ac- 
cording to the doctrine we hear every day, as any thing 
else. The truth is, that any thing, and every thing, ac- 
cording to the. modern doctrines, is national, by which the 
public money can be profusely expended and extrava- 
gantly wasted.. That seems to be the only object import- 
ant to be effected. The payment of the public debt is the 
last thing that: some gentlemen seem to think of, when 
they. are making indiscriminate appropriations of the pub- 
lic funds for improvements. Another gentleman,.from 
Kentucky, informs us that this road is very important, and 
national, too; and, to prove it, he reads to us from a letter 
from a correspondent, the number of persons who have 
The gentleman did not 
inform us how often the same person passed and repassed 
the’ point. at which the enumeration. was taken, on his 
neighborhood business. He did not tell us how many were 


. going to mill, to church, or to the blacksmith shop. Are 


there not, I would ask the gentleman, twenty roads in 
Kentucky, that are much travelled, and equally important, 
and: equally-:national, too, with this? Are not the roads from 
Lexington to Louisville, to Frankfort, or to Harrodsburg, 
much travelled? and, if that constitutes nationality, are 
they not. national, too? And where, sir, will this doctrine 


_ stop, short. of. making all the roads in the. Union out of 


the-national treasury? -T think I hazard nothing in saying 
that if there was no division..of opinion in this House, 
upon principle, upon subjects like this; if there was an 
express. grant of power in the constitution; if all were in- 
ternal improvement men, and each. project was examined 


upon its own merits in a national point of view; there 
would not be found in this House twenty individuals who 
would vote for this bill. -1 doubt whether any but the im. 
mediate representatives of the districts through which it 
passes would vote for it; and I doubt whether even they 
would. But what do we see here every day? Whenever 
a proposition for internal improvement comes up, no mat- 
ter what it be, visionary, extravagant, or ridiculous as you 
can conceive, an appeal is immediately made to the friends 
of the system, as it-is called, and they are told, ‘you must 
vote for this; for if you do not, the system fails, and you 
cannot get an appropriation for some other projects in 
which your section of country is interested.” ‘The com- 
bination is complete; and this is what you call a system. 
Do I speak too strongly? Am I not borne out by the - 
facts which have come under the observation of every 
gentleman here? It is almost useless to say to these gentle- 
men, if you are in favor of internal improvements, is that 
any reason why you should vote for every and all the vi- 
sionary schemes that are presented here? Do we not see 
the friends of the system, in an almost unbroken body, 
voting. for every proposition that comes before us? Why 
is this so? Each gentleman here, who has a road or a 
canal, or expects one in his section of country, votes for 
every other, however useless it may be, for the purpose of 
keeping up the alliance, so that all others may, in like 
manner, support his favorite project when it comes up. 
And this is what you call a system. Can any one deny 
that this is the practical operation of this thing, as we see 
it every day? Whenever the combinations of sectional in- 
terests of this kind, thus united in action together, shall 
constitute a majority, can any one fail to see the inevitable 
consequences? The treasury will be drained of its last 
dollar, and every project will be carried by means of a 
settled majority, each individual of that majority acting 
upon interested sectional feelings, and all voting for every 
proposition, whether it be useful or national in its charac. 
ter or not. There is another consideration connected with 
this particular bill, to whick I would call the attention of 
its friends and of the House. Ordinarily, before Congress 
are called upon to engage in works of this sort, a mmute 
survey and report upon the proposed work is required to 
be made by engineers of the United States. 

Has even that been. done in this instance? ‘fwo or three 
years ago, some gentlemen of the engineer corps rode 
through the country from Zanesville to Florence, and 
made to us a report of what they call a preliminary ex- 
amination, That there may be no mistake about this, } 
beg leave to read from their report asingle passage. It 
is as follows: ‘*It cannot be supposed, nor was it intended, 
neither indeed was it necessary, that the details furnished 
by a preliminary examination, like that in which we have 
been engaged, should be attended with undeviating accll- 
racy; nor were we supplied with the means of attaining 
it, in reference to any of the items contained in the tables 
connected with this essay. Nevertheless, the mode of ex- 
bibiting the characteristics of the several routes therein 
exemplified, is deemed more appropriate, and better cal- 
culated to give a clear and satisfactory view of their com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages, than any other that 
has been suggested. To prevent the possibility of being 
misunderstood, we add, that the statements contained in 
the tables are to be regarded as mere approximations to 
the truth, rather than as facts; as the results of the most 
careful and attentive observation, rather than of actual 
surveys and measurements.” i 
~ In this report of the preliminary examination, several 
routes and subdivisions of routes, as many as eight in num- 
ber, I believe, are presented, all, of course, national. It 
is to have as many ramifications almost as the Buffalo road 
had. As a matter of course, these gentlemen of the cn- 
gineer corps, who have done nothing more than ride 
through the country, and take general. observations, con- 
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sider cach route as exceedingly national. And when, sr, |so much eclat, and self-satisfaction, and glory, in mecting 
did the engineer corps ever report against the national- jand defeating the bill for the New Orleans road, their 
ity and expediency of any project, that they have ever rage in some degree would have been satiated; but it 
been sent out to examine? I mean no personal disrespect | seems, sir, E was mistaken; they-come forth again to the 
to the gentlemen, who compose this corps; but I must say, icharge flashed with victory, in pursuit of new honors, and 
T have no confidence in any report they make. They are|armed, if not with new arguments; at least with increased 
as much to be relied upon, asa body of men, as others; ;zeal. Sir, they are unceasing: and untiring in their efforts 
but their employment, their very living, depends upon ajto prostrate every thing that looks like internal improve-: 
continuance of these surveys. They, perhaps, think it; ment. s Ts i 
their duty to report favorably upon every project, to the; H is true, sir, they have displayed much ingenuity: in 
Government which employs them. The fact we know, their opposition, but, perhaps, at the same. time, a little 
that they never report unfavorably, at least I remember inconsistency. Let us see how that. matter stands. - The 
no instance, to any project, however visionary or ridieu-; New Orleans road was too long. ‘Fhe gentleman from 
lous. They have an admirable facility, too, of ramifying | Tennessee [Mr. Porr] said, in most emphatical language, 
every object they examine into as many routesas possible, [we would find it a long anda lonesome road... What does 
always taking special care to leave the advantages and dis- | ke say to this? Why, that is too short. Esbould [said Mr. 
advantages of the respective routes as exactly poised as; L.] really like to know the gentleman’s true measure. 
possible, leaving the inhabitants upon every route to hope, | How long must a road be, to secure his patronage? 
and each section to.expect, to obtain the work. I cannot,! The New Orleans road was a mud road. What! said 
‘therefore, but say, that however much personal respect [;the gentleman, after withholding your favors so long, do 
may have for some of them, T have no sort of confidence you intend to insult the West, by proposing to give them 
in any report they make. But in this instance, if confi-'a mud road? Well, sir, here is one not too long, not of l 
dence were to be reposed in their reports, you are abouti mud, (we have too much of that already, ) but of hard, du- 
to dispense even with this form, usually observed. ‘The |rable rock, upon the McAdam plan, and still he objects 
engineers themselves inform you that their examination | to this. 
has been preliminary; that they have made no actual sur-| Again: When the other bill was under discussion, said 
vey; and they admit it to be imperfect. The gentleman | the gentleman, why do you not first attempt to accomplish 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Lercarr] aware of this difficulty, | your end by individual enterprise? “First put your own 
bas exhibited before the House, with an air of great ap-|shoulder to the wheel, obtain the consent of the States, 
parent confidence, a map of a survey of this section of and thereby avoid all difficulties of a constitutional nature. 
sixty miles of road, which, he says, was made by a private | All that is done, sir, and our shoulder is.at the wheel, and 
individual employed by the company. We. are asked, | we now call upon you to help us. Seventy-five thousand 
then, to subscribe stock to a large amount in a road which | dollars have been subscribed by our citizens; and now the 
has never been minutely surveyed by an officer of the lidea of the Government subscribing to aid a company of 
United States. You are about to dispense with this pre-lindividuals, in making a road, is scouted, and indeed, sir, 
requisite, usually required by the advocates of the system, severely ridiculed by that honorable gentleman. He ap- 
in such projects. I mention this to show the exient to pears to think it not only dangerous, but ruinous. The 
which the advocates of this system are disposed to carry State of Kentucky, sir, did not think so. She has gone 
these projects. ias far as her limited resources will allow, by taking stock 
Sir, I beg the gentleman from Kentucky to be assured ‘to the amount of seventy-five thousand dollars, as I have 
that 1 have no feclings hostile tothe interests of that State. ¡informed the House upon a former occasion. . The bill 
It always affords me pleasure to promote her interests by /takes particular care to guard against all imposition, by 
my vote, when I can consistently with my public duty declaring that no money shall be advanced by the United 
here. And Lam persuaded, if the whole people of Ken-/ States, until assessments and payments are first made by 
tucky could witness our deliberations, and see the practi- the State, and the individual stockholders. Where, then, 
cal operations of this system, and its consequences, that! is the danger, and the ruin, or even the possibility of a risk? 
they themselves, being an exporting people, and paying /Sir, the whole scheme has becn laid before you; there is 
their portion of the taxes, would not approve it. My only nothing concealed. It is fair, and honest, and praisewor- 
object, when I rose, was to call the attention of the House | thy, in every respect. BAe on aed 
to this bill, and to submit-to. the friends of this system} The gentleman has. been. pleased. i this is a little 
themselves, whether they can vote for it. I have done ishort road, and that it: is not more. tra than many. 
my duty; other gentlemen will do theirs. others in the State... Sir, if any confidence isto be reposed 
Mr. LETCHER, in reply. to Mr. Pork, observed, that jin the official reports of able engineers, independent of 
considering the gentleman was: taken unawares, that he ithe statements and the facts which my colleague [Mr. 
did not comprehend the subject under discussion very |Coxemax] and myself nave had the honor of submitting to 
well, and only intended to offer a few suggestions, he had ithe House, this road is not only exceedingly. important, 
raade a pretty long speech. He did not himself know |but more travelled, perhaps, than any other road of its 
how it happened, yet such was the fact, that the most length, west of the Alleghany mountains. 
ingenious, labored, loud, and. powerful efforts in that! I is very true, as the gentleman has alleged, that the. 
House were usually presented by gentlemen wholly un-jreport of ihe engineers of 1827 commences with an apo- 
prepared. They came into the debate suddenly, felt allogy, by professing a want of time and opportunity te be 
deep regret that duty compelled them to offer a few re-jentirely accurate in all its parts; but this. is nothing. more: 
marks, and by sudden and unexpected bursts of eloquence | nor less than the expression of that difidence and modesty. 
(as in the present instance) directed a most furious blow; which usually accompanies true merit. It is the same: 
at some highly meritorious bill. mode the gentleman himself has adopted in. the commences. 
Sir, this mode of attack is becoming so very common, |ment of his remarks; and, upon the strictest serutiny and: 
thatit creates no sort of surprise, and no alarm. It ought |the closest examination, åt turns.out in the end to bea pro- 
tobe received for what itis worth, and. no more. The duction of great ability, evidencing a thorough acquaint- 
bill, L trust, sir, is not to be defeated by this or any other lance with the subject in all its practical bearings, and most 
mode of attack. Let it be examined coolly-and delibe-|undeniably must be acknowledged to be in-every particu- 
rately; let it be understood, and the result is not feared.|lar_ highly. satisfactory. Can any gi nileman-poimt one 
Sir, E had indulged in the fond hope, that, after the long single instance in which it isdeficient? <Hecannot. What 
and vehement speeches, by which gentlemen had. obtained | more is required? Why has. not the gentleman long since 
Vou. VI.--105 at = TeDe 
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examined this report? _ Independent of its national inte- 
rést,-it directly and immediately concerns-bis 6wn constitu- 
ents. ` The survey is not a mere. local-one; such was -not 
its object. 
ington. - These.are intermediate points.on the great route. 
It began at Maysville, and.continued on. through the gen- 


tleman’s own district to Florence, in Alabama. Is there | 


any section of.the United States more important than 

this? “If there is; I should like to know where itis. Tam 
very sorry, sir, to. séeso much alarm and excitement when- 
ever'a road‘bill. is called up in these days. Such was not 
the case formerly. Sir, 1 am much gratified in the recol- 
lection that my friend from Tennessee was not always as 
much agitated as he appears to be at present at works of 
internal improvement. I remember with great pleasure 
the time and place when I had the honor of standing by 
the side of that honorable gentleman when ‘he voted for 
six hundred thousand dollars for 4. great canal in the State 
of. Alabaina. : : 

“Now, sit, since’ that period, many, very many projects, 
involving the same principle, have been, in various forms 
and shapes,-submitted to our consideration, against which 
the: gentleman had a fair opportunity of manifesting his 
hostility to. this monstrous and alarming doctrine of inter- 
nal improvement. Did he doit? No. He sat silent and 
contented, thereby. ratifying and confirming his former 
course. I regret, sir, when he comes to the borders. of 
the poor and needy West, then he takes fire, then he be- 
comes indignant; then, and not till then, he throws the 
whole weight of his intellect and his influence into the 
‘scale of. opposition, although this is our first application 

/forsaid.: so o i 

[Here Mr. POLK explained. ] 

‘: Mro LETCHER resumed. -There was no call for any 
-explanation. I had no intention of reproaching the gen- 
tleman’for the ‘canal vote. My only object was to show 
the similarity of that measure with the one now under con- 
“sideration, and to revert to the pleasing recollection that 
the gentleman had once voted for six hundred thousand 
‘dollars for improvements in the State of Alabama. The 
gentleman says it was in land. Suppose it was. How 
does that alter the case? . You take my land instead of my 
money. Now, I cannot for my life, and never could, per- 
ceive any distinction in principle between an appropriation 
in money and an appropriation in land. Where is the dif- 
ference? It is all common stock, and belongs to the peo- 
ple. However, that is immaterial. The question before 
the House is noton that gentleman’s consistency; that is 
an affair between himself and his constituents. 

A»word or two more for the information. of the House 
in reference to the report of the engineers, who acted 
under the ‘express. authority of the Government. It was 
-made by Trimble and Long, of whose reputation for skill 
and integrity I need say nothing. They are both well 
known to the nation. They made it out with great care 
and attention; and it consists of nearly forty pages, and 
bears every mark of the most scientific examination. In 
addition to this, the incorporated company also employed 

Mr. Williams, the late superintendent of the Cumberland 
road, a gentleman of high character for integrity and ca» 
-pacity in his profession. No man stands better. He, too, 
made an able report upon the undertaking, which is now 
before me. The gentleman complains that he has seen no 
accurate map of this work. Here ‘is one almost as long 

as this little road itself; [holding up the map] look at it; 
scrutinize it;:a-better one was never seen. What more 
can bé required? We have had three reports: one exe- 
cuted by our own special order long’ ago, and yet informa- 


It did ‘not begin'at Maysville, or stop at Lex- 


think, sir, is resohutely determined to vote against the bills. 
and it is quite in vain, so’ far. as he is concerned, to show 
that his reasons for doing so are wholly insufficiént. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Fosrzn] repeats the 
assertion he made yesterday, that this road is.not national. 
It-is very easy, sir, to make that declaration, but not so 
easy to prove it. I think I have upon a former occasion 
already demonstrated that it is strictly and essentially na- 
tional—but if I should again establish it beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, I shall not, I fear, thereby secure the 
vote of my worthy friend, any more than that of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. “He has, it seems, constitutional 
doubts. Would it not, sir, be more prudent in that gen- 
tleman to reserve his constitutional arguments for a much 
greater occasion that may soon present itself, in which he 
will have a louder call for them? It may happen, sir, be- 
fore very many days, that application will be made for 
some millions of dollars to remove certain Indian tribes 
from his own State to some distant regions beyond the 
Mississippi; and some few gentlemen may possibly take 
into their heads to fancy that such a proceeding is not al- 
together according to the strict letter of the constitu- 
tion. I refer to this subject in no spirit of unkind- 
ness, but to draw the attention of the honorable gentle- 
man to asubject of great magnitude, upon which I shall 
hear him, no doubt, maintain the argumentupon the other 
side of the question, with great ability. Sir, who has heard. 
a suggestion within the present day, that it was unconsti- 
tutional for the Government to subscribe for stock 

The gentleman, sir, is too Jate with his objections. The 
doctrine is settled, is fixed to the contrary by the repeated 
action of both Houses of Congress, sanctioned by every 
Exccutive. Certainly, sir, the gentleman must know, the 
most enlightened statesmen, and some of the most rigid 
constructionists of the day, unite in opinion upon this point, 
that the General Government has the undoubted constitu- 
tional right to take stock in a private company, engaged in 
adesign of public utility. Itisa question of expediency 
merely, and presents no other difficulty. 

But the road begins in Kentucky, and endsin Kentucky, 
says the gentleman from Tennessee; and how can it possi- 
bly be national? Why, sir, every work of this kind must 
begin somewhere. Where it begins, or when it begins, 
does not determine its character, I should think. ‘Phe 
reason a beginning is made at Maysville, has been several 
times stated. The work has been commenced by indivi- 
duals by virtue ofan act of incorporation; which could not 
extend beyond the limits ofthe State. It is not, however, 
to stop in Lexington--far from it: it will progress further 
most.certainly.. Other. companies will.no doubt be form- 
ed to extend it from Maysville to Zanesville, in Ohio, on 
the one side, and from Lexington, by the way of Harrods- 
burg, Lebanon, and Nashville, to Florence, on the other. 
A bill for that purpose is indeed already reported, and will 
be called up by my colleague over the way (Mr. Kincsip} 
the moment an opportunity offers. And, sir, if the hon- 
orable gentleman will only exercise a little patience, he 
will very soon see this great road meandering its way 
through his section of the country. Then, I hope, one of 
his objections of its being too short will in some degree 
be removed. ` 

But I would seriously inquire, sir, docs it depend upon 
the length of a road or canal, whether it is national or 
local? . What is the rule of decision? How is the esti- 
mate to be made? I should like to hear how gentlemen 
would reason upon this part of the subject. I humbly 
conceive, the length of a road, whether it be short or long, 
has nothing whatever to do with the fact of nationality. 


tion is still demanded. But- I know very well, sir, that if| We must look to the accommodation it affords, its utility, 


Lanswer.all the gentleman’s calls, and all his objections, 
we shall not get his vote. “He will continue to call and 
call again, and jf he is driven from one point, he will take 
refuge under- another, and another. The gentleman, 1 


its links of connexion, the various interests it unites, both 
agricultural and commercial, to ascertain its character. I 
know ef no other method. The one proposed has every 
requisite to recommend it. It combines essentially the in- 
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terests of the agricultarist and the merchant—it connects 
itself immediately and directly with the Ohio river; which 
most unquestionably is a national-river, which in fact is-to 
the West what the Atlantic is to the East. You contribut- 
ed largely to the Dismal Swamp canal, and to the Delaware 
and Chesapeake canal—how far ‘do they run? But short 
distances. How long is the Louisvilleand Portland canal? 
About two miles. . When, sir, aid is asked to improve har- 
bors, to- build fortifications, to make light-houses, and to 
dig canals to unite with the Atlantic waters, we hear no 
suggestion that these are not national works.. But the mo- 
ment a road is mentioned, the scene is changéd, the case 
is altered, then constitutional scruples come up; and the 

cry is raised at once that there is nothing national in it. 
Sir, we wish to be distinctly understood: we do notnow, 
and never have complained of the great advantages: you 
have on the seaboard, or of the appropriations you have 
made for their improvement. We are proud to know you 
possess and enjoy them to such an unlimited extent. 
‘Though you have facilities that are wholly denied to us, 
we are far from begrudging them. ` Yet, sir, we do think, 
and must say, that justice should be done to us in some 
small degree, when we present a case so entirely and un- 
exceptionably correct as the present. We do notask you 
to give. us money. We do not beg. Not at all. Gentle- 
men cannot rid themselves of the distressing idea that the 
money is tobe given. No one, sir, expects or desires the 
Government to do any such thing, but only to-aid a good 
work anda valuable enterprise, by a moderate, cautious, 
and well guarded subscfiption. To patronize a road, 
which connects an important internal city with the Ohio 
river, which is the Atlantic of the West, which passes 
through a growing flourishing country, of unparalleled fer- 
< tility, a region, in many respects, of all others the most de- 
lightful and interesting, but one which is unfortunately de- 
prived of navigable streams, upon which we can convey 
our abundant products to market. ‘The result ig, sir, from 
tbe extreme difficulty and delay arising from the badness 
of the road, our farmer is often cut out of the market al- 
together, and consequently his produce is left to rot on 
hisown hands. Under these circumstances, let me ask, 
sir, what incentive is given to industry? No man will con- 
tinue to work, if he has to sit down and see the products 
of his labor thus perish on his hands for the want of a mar- 
ket. It cannot be expected, sir. He will not raise more 
than he can consume. Does the farmer need no protec- 
tion and no encouragement? ITs his interest to be wholly 
overlooked and neglected? Sir, he is the first man in the 
community who ought to be patronized by all well regu- 
lated Governments, and the very last man who should “be 
negleeted. He is the main stay and prop of the country. 
When he is prosperous and contented, every interest in 
society is so in a corresponding degree. Sir, L would in- 
quire, of what use is legislation? What. have we to do, 
unless we lend every assistance to the encouragement of 
honest industry, and, by a prudent application of our re- 
sources, endeavor to improve the condition ofour country? 
Lam not myself, sir, disposed to see every scheme, how- 
ever visionary and extravagant, supported and maintained 
by the wasteful appropriation of the public money. A 
sound discretion must be exercised in determining upon 
the merits of each project that may be presented for our 
consideration. If it be fair, laudable in its object, easy to 
be accom) plished, moderate in its demands, and of great 
public utility, why, sir, it ought to receive the helping 
hand of the ‘Government. Such, I think, sir, is the one 
now oeren to the Houses and, when completed, it is not 
. Gentlemen seem yet to labor un- 


the safety and the. speed of the mail, 


ground of doubt or difficulty 


and that: you will 
saye money by it to a large amount. _ Where, then, is the 
about. it? What: do you 
now pay for the transportation of the mail? . Have gentle- 
men looked into this matter? It costs you no. less than: 


eighty dollars and forty-five cents per mile along this very. 


route. Is not this outrageous? And will you continueto 
pay this extravagant:price, rather than aid in making this 
a good road? Surely you will not. A due.regard to econo- 
my forbids it; independent of every other consideration. 
Let this work be completed, and it will not cost yòu much 
more than one-third of the sum you now pay. Your own 
interest, sir, ought to influence you to make the road out 
and.out, even without the co-operation of our State and 
individual resources. ee eee 
_ Kentucky has fully proved her sincerity and fidelity in 
this matter. She has first taken stock herself, and that 
to the full extent of her power, before she invited, you to 
participite. Sir, it is well known we are poor; we make 
no secret.of the fact, nor do we view it asa crime. It is 
our misfortune; and how could it be otherwise? We have 
no market for our commodities, and the State is embar- 
rassed in her finances. And how did she become so? oI 
need not: explain the reason to this House. Gentlemen 
all know it originated in defending the cause of our com- 
mon country. i ag Bn 
It is true, sir, asa gentleman near me.says, that much 
of the public money during the war was expended there. 
Yes, sir, but it turned out to be ruinous to us. Tits. effect 
was to raise every thing to an exorbitant price. We were, 
for a time, the subjects of a perfect mania for spéculation, 
While it lasted, money was expended freely, and the coun- 
try was excited to an unnatural degree, but afterwards 
there was a proportionate exhaustion; just as a patient, 
strongly operated on by opium, afterwards suffers acol- 
lapse of all his powers. We have not entirely recovered 
from this state of debility. This is the reason why we 
are unable to accomplish this work by our own means. 
But if it were entirely convenienit, if our resources were 
ample, we ought not to do it without. your assistance, 
The road is highly important to us, it is equally so to you, 
and will effect a saving in the public expense. Now, I 
put it to every man of: a generous heart to say whether he 
will refuse to do an act which is right in itself, which is 
just, which is necessary, whieh, while it injures.nobody, 
makes multitudes happy. ee 
You havea bountiful table, richly and abundantly spread’ 
by the hand of a beneficent Providence. All the world ` 
beholds, admires, and wonders at your prosperity. The 
Kentuckians lent their aid in preserving these blessings from 
violence and spoil.. We do not wish to be understood as 
‘boasting--we only.did our duty. We pay at this day 
more than a million a year to swell your treasures—and 
now we come here, and ask you to spare from this. wide and . 
magnificent table but a crumb, and. that to be-again re» 
turned to you. © Will you, can you refuse us? o -i eign 
But the honorable gentleman fom Tennessee. [Mrz 
Poxx] tells us that the national debt must first be paid, 
The gentleman seems to superintend that department of 
the Government, and to have the public. debt in. his own 
especial keeping; and if you give--no, if you-subscribe 
for stock to the amount of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, the. consequences will be awful-—yes, sit, tre 


mendous, indeed... Why, sir, how long does the honorable ~ 


gentleman suppose that this sum will delay the payment 
of the public debt? But a day or two, even if the hanay 
were strictly a donation. Are you asked to part. with any 
money? Not-asingle dollar. “You are asked to advance 


peau dry inpresio that this is a road for our /fifty thousand, dollars’ a year for three years, on good. sé- 

non Upon wher ee Ge will not argue the ques- curity, in a design patronized by the ‘State, and in whieh < 
ne LE bevund Si donkt er we tell you, and we prove [many private citizens have embarked their fortun : 
tage both rA e that itwill be a mutual adyan- large amount. In return, you will receive a -valuable 
tag you and to us, that you will greatly increase ‘stock, together with the gratitude-and bleasings-of your 
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fellow-citizens. «If all these considerations and induce- 
ments have no impression upon the House; F know not 
myself what will. . ; ; an 

. Sir, took the liberty of reading to the House a docu- 
ment which went. to- show the -great number of persons 
who-travel .this.road,-even in. its present miserable condi- 
tion. “It pleased the honorable gentleman to-make some 
severe and humorous criticisms upon it. He observed that 
‘the paper did not tell us how many of the travellers were 
going: to meeting, and how many were going to mill. 
Very. true, sir. ~ Neither did it inform us how many were 

- driven; ina different direction to avoid this infamous road; 
hor did it point out what the wagons carried. 1 did not 
read the pape? as an official document; but I have letters 
in my possession from gentlemen of the first respectability, 
which can be examined by any gentleman, to show that it 
is fully entitled to credit. : ; 
> The company hired, as I stated before, a man of repu- 
tation for honesty, for one month, to ascertain as accurate- 
ly as possible the number of persons, wagons, horses, &c. 
that travelled this road, and the quantity is enormous, 
and, to’ one wholly unacquainted. with that region of coun- 
try, almost. incredible, but nevertheless true.. What do 
the Government engineers tell you-by their official state- 
ment? Permit me, sir, to read a short extract from the 
reports 
_ [Here Mr. L. read an extract from the report of the 
engineers. ] 

This corresponds with and confirms the statement I have 
exhibited. -We do not. ask the House to act blindly or pre- 
cipitately, but to act upon authentic information. We de- 
sire-you to: believe nothing that is not established by the 

-Most satisfactory proof. We feel ourselves prepared en- 

tirely to satisfy-any gentleman who is not unreasonable in 
his:requisitions, upon any and every point connected with 
ourapplication, so far as facts can accomplish that end. 

* But this road lies within Kentucky, and therefore cannot 
be national, says the gentleman from Tennessce.. Sir, was 
not the canal to which that gentleman voted six hundred 
thousand dollars, entirely within the limits of the State of 
‘Alabama? May not the same be said of the canal in Mi- 
nois, in Delaware, and Indiana, to all of which the General 
Government has been exceedingly liberal? Now I should 
be happy to hear any gentleman undertake to establish the 
correctness of the proposition, that a canal, exclusively, 
confined within the borders ofa State, however short it 
may be, is always national; but a road of the first import- 
ance, of ten times its length, upon which the great mail 
is daily conveyed, under similar circumstances, is never so. 
T have ‘said, sir, and:I repeat it, the proposed road, taken 
with-its’.various connexions, each dependent upon the 
‘other, makes it:not only national, but‘an‘object of the first 
moment. ms 
“+ You. must consider the whole design together; you must 
bë regulated, in coming toa decision, by the principles.of 
common sense, as you would in a case of Jaw. You must 
look atthe entire case, and all its circumstances, before 
you-come to a conclusion. You must not separate the cir- 

‘cumstances; or break the links. Go it is with this road: 
‘you must not take apart its links, but take the whole as 
‘one-tininterrupted chain of communication. J make no 

“argument, sir, about its being a military road: I would not 
care a single cent whether it was.or was not. The case is 
made. out fully, independent of that argument. The truth 

4g; Kentucky will never require you to make a good road 
“to getto your battle ground; but I maintain, and shall ever 
‘mamtain, that.it is connected, by means of a water com- 
‘munication, with the whole lower country, withthe Atlantic 
Ocean, with the Obio canal, and so with the lakes, and all 
‘the northern part of the Union, and therefore is national. 
Jf itbe not, is there any scheme of the kindin the West 
that can be so? i : ach se 
“Let it be pointed out. Sir, if you refuse to aid us in this, 


y 


I know we can offer you no other. to which you would sub- 
scribe. . No, sir, if this fails, we are hopeless. 

Sir, the gentleman from Tennessee is very. kind, indeed. 
He advises the friends of internal improvement to consider 
well what they are about, lest they bring their own system 
into disrepute, by pushing it too far. We are greatly 
obliged to the gentleman for his counsel. But I, for one, 
would much sooner take the advice of a friend to the sys- 
tem, rather than from one who is its avowed enemy. He 
tells the. friends of the New Orleans road, for their espe- 
cial comfort, that it is now “sleeping in death.” Sir; it 
was somewhat eruel to raise the dead, particularly after 
the funeral oration had been pronounced by that honora- 
ble gentleman, I trust he will not raise a ghost to alarm 
the House. It seems, sir, according to the positions as- 
sumed, the whole system of internal improvementis en- 
dangered. We cannot. pass a great bill, because it is too 
great—we cannot pass a small one, because it is too 
small:.so it appears we can pass no bill at all, and the 
whole scheme must come to an end. Now, sir, I am no 
believer in that notion. It is the people’s system; and al- 
though it may be checked for a tinte, yet it cannot be put 
down. The people will have it in spite of all opposition. 
I believe no man lives, or ever will live, who can bring it 
toan end. I believe, further, that the object now pro- 
posed is as just, as fair, as expedient, as national, as any 
which has been or can be proposed to us. No sound ob- 
jection has been offered against it from any quarter. 

Sir, Iam very sorry to have felt myself called upon 
to say as much as I have, although I have said as little as 
possible. ‘The subject is one of the deepest interest. I 
is looked to with intense anxicty. Ihave now, sir, only 
to entreat that the question may be taken, and let the glo- 
rious news go home to the West, that this House has ex- 
tended its kind patronage to a work so useful and so much. 
desired. 

Whereupon, Mr. MALLARY called for the previous. 
question, and the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third. 
reading, 


THE TARIFF LAWS. 


The House then again resolved itself into the Commit-. 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Pox in the chair, on the bill to amend ‘An act in altera- 
tion of the several acts imposing duties on imports’—the 
amendment offered by Mr. McDcrrrz being under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose at half after two o’clock in continua- 
tion of his arguinent against the constitutionality and poli- 
cy of the * protecting system,” and addressed the commit- 
tee two hours, without having concluded; when he gave 
way for a motion for the committee to rise. 
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THE MAYSVILLE ROAD. 


The engrossed bill to authorize a subscription of stock 
tothe Maysville and Lexington Turnpike road was read 
the third time, and the question stated on its passage. 

Mr. HALL said he hoped he should be excused. for de- 
laying the passage of the bill for a few moments only, He 
had no idea that he should be able to prevent its passage 
altogether; but, ashe took no part in the debate yesterday, 
he wished to make a remark or two, not that he had any 
peculiar hostility to this particular object, for he could 
assure his friends from Kentucky that he would as soon 
vyote for an appropriation for this object, as any other of 
the kind, evenin his own district. But he rose to make 
some developments which he thought calculated to throw 
much light on the system of internal improvement gene- 
rally, of which this road is a part, and which involves the 


Where is one more, or even as much so?| principles of the whole subject. 


The developments which I am about to make, [said Mr. 


j 
j 
; 
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H.) consist of emanations from the most respectable sources, 
from the Legislatures of two of the most wealthy and pow- 
erful States in the Union, New York and Pennsylvania. 
It is unnecessary for me to say, that, in presenting what I 
do from these sources, it is not'from any want.of respect. 
My object is to show what New York and Pennsylvania 
have done, and the results at which they have: arrived in 
the prosecution of works. of internal improvement, as a 
beacon and a warning to other States less powerful in the 
means necessary to the successful prosecution of these 
works. . I hesitate not to sav that no other States in the 
Union can‘push their plans of internal improvements to the 


extent which these States have, without the most ruinous 
The great State of New York, with means 
and appliances, physical and adventitious, which no other. 


consequences. 


State in the Union has, or. perhaps ever can have, will 


find some difficulty in cxtricating herself from the situa- 
tion in which her splendid works have placed her. But 
with her resources, if she continues to exercise the wis- 
dom in the management of her system which she has here- 
tofore done, by applying her general revenue means as a 
sinking fund to her debt, and suspends the further exten- 
sion of her system, she will in some few years wipe off 


this debt, which, if Iam rightly informed, 


has been con- 
siderably reduced by this policy. i 


‘The report of the canal board, in answer to a resolu- 


tion of the Senate-of New York, of the 25th of February, 


1830, presents; among other remarks, the following: “The 
advantages to the people of this State, to be derived from 
the navigable communications between 
the great western and. northern lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean, were doubtless based upon the anticipated reve- 
It was therefore 
apparent, at the commencement of these works, that the 
local advantages, in the enhancement of the value of the 
property contiguous to them, would be participated by 
the landed proprictors and others. inhabiting the canal 
section of the State; and that the great State community 
must look, as an indemnity for its expenditures, to the 
Again: “A 
law was passed at the commencement.of these canals, im- 
posing a direct local tax upon twenty-five miles on each 
This law was based upon the evi- 
dent principle, that the property. in the vicinity of the ca- 
nals was enhanced in value to the amount of the differ- 
Owing, 
however, to the loss and inconvenience which would re- 
sult from the assessment, collection, and payment of the 
tax, it was never imposed; and those who have been al- 
most exclusively benefited by these works, having been 
thus exempted from all direct taxation, it would seem to 
bean obvious principle of Justice that the whole State 
should never be subject to taxation on account of the ca- 
It cannot be imagined that the people of this 
State ever contemplated that works, which are principal- 
ly beneficial in a local and individual point of view, should 


the constructions 


nue which these works would produce. 


revenue to be derived from these works.” 
side of these works. 


ence between land and water transportation. 


nals. 


impose a tax upon the whole community; and it. would 


doubtless be doing great injustice to that portion of our 
citizens, who inbabit the canal sections, to imagine that 


they cyer supposed that those in other parts of the State 
would be subjected to taxation to make or maintain the 
canals, or to extinguish the debt.” The report-goes on 
to say—‘* The State, in its political capacity, may be re- 
garded.as a corporation; and the same broad principles 
of justice, in reference to its wealth, will have perfect 
applicability.. Ina corporation consisting of. many indi- 
viduals, an application of the funds of the whole for the 
benefit of a part, would be a transgression of the princi- 
ples of equity, unless the funds were invested in sucha 


manner as to return to the body corporate the principal 
and interest. Again; ‘But the making of the canals: 


has added to the wealth of the State, by enhancing the 
value of the property in the canal sections. This is true. 


But as this addition of wealth has not_diffused itself, and 
cannot diffuse itself equally, among all the . citizens,..as 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the- whole population derive 
little, if any, pecuniary advantage from the-canals,.it would 
be unjust and oppressive that works, which are thus” 


It will be seen by what has here been presented, that the ob- 
ject of the report was to- present to the people of New 
York, in the shape of an account of debit and credit be- 
tween them andthe canals, or canal interests, a view of 
what they cost and yielded. And it is further: stated-— 
“The interests of the State, in reference to the amount of 
tolls which ought to be collected on the canals, will be 
clearly indicated by exhibiting an accourt of. debit and 
credit between the Erie and Champlain canals. and the 
State, from their commencement up to the beginning of 
the present year.” Here follows, after some further re- 
marks, a set of calculations, showing, according to the 
views taken in’ the report, that the whole» amount of 
debt chargeable to-the canals on the first day of January, 
1830, was twelve million two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand three ‘hundred and ninety-nine dollars. and se- 
venty cents.” The report says further: «But regarded in 
the most favorable light in which any reasonable calcu- 
lation, can place them, the canals have yet done nothing 
towards the extinguishment of their debts; and, indeed, 
that they have not paid the annual interest of that debt, 
together with the moneys expended upon them for:super- 
intendence and repairs. That portion of debt which has 


auxiliary funds, the duties on salt, on sales at auction, and 
sales of lands, &c. x À 

In the Pennsylvania Senate, on a-bill making further 
appropriations for roads and canals, a member, Mr. Seltzer, 
said, “That the gentleman from the city had given us 
an eloquent speech; but had sung the old song-—a song 
which he had sung many times before. There were some 
notes, however, that were discordant; there were some as- 
sertions which were not. founded on facts. He had told 
us that there were sufficient funds to pay the interest.on 
our public debt until February, 1831. Now, sir, I deny 
it; 1, sir, am bold todeny it; it cannot be shown to-be-true. 
We shall fall short of paying the interest this year more 
than three hundred thousand dollars! - Now, sir, this-old 
song is nearly worn out. yea 
ycar—‘ give us more money to extend a little further, and 
the canal will be profitable.’ When the money has been 
received, and the extension made, they come here, and the 
song is sung over again, ‘give us a little more, and it will 
be profitable.? The State has already expended more 
than twelve millions of dollars, and not one mile of canal has 
been completed, and the gentleman from the city wants to 
borrow money to enter into new contracts, and then: bor- 
row more to pay the interest. Such.a course, every one 
knows, would bring an individual to ruin; and: who. could 
doubt but that it will bring ruin on the commonwealth”? 

I have said, that, in presenting these emanations. from 
these two great States, it was certainly from no-feeling: of 
disrespect, but rather from any other feeling. I have done 
it, sir, to notify the State which Ihave the honor in part 
to represent, as well as others, to take warning by the ex- 
ample and experience of those who have gone. before 
them, in undertakings which, whatever these States may 
do, it would be difficult for others to accomplish. 
quoted these documents, and particularly the report;to show 
what utter delusion prevails upon the subject of internal 
improvement, not only in the States, but as it is carried 
on, or pretended to be, by the General Government; and 
more particularly to. show the fallacy of the idea of the 


principal attribute is that of. locality of place~... Sir. 


887 
(H. fR- 


artial: 
in. their benefits, should. be general in their.exac' ions.’ . 


been extinguished, owesits extinguishment entirely to the | 


It has been sung from year to. 


Ihave- 


nationality. or generality. of works and objects, whose. 
WE: 

have heard in this debate a great deal about national eb- 

jects; but what does the documentary evidenee presented — 
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bythe Legislature of New York teach us? That the very 
‘work which, by way.of excellence, if there is‘one in the 
‘Union, the Erie-and Champlain canal, is entitled pre-emi- 
nently to be called a national work, ‘is yet shown by the re- 
port of the canal board to be one of “local character and in- 
terest, ' Sir, there is not-a-gfeater source of error and mis- 
chjefthan the improper or equivocal use. of language. Ithas 
been said by one ofthe most able and talented men ever pro- 
duced by that country’so prolific in great men, that ‘€ man- 
kind in general are. nót sufficiently aware that-words with- 
out méaning, or of equivocal meaning, are the everlasting en- 
gines of fraud and injustice.” -The words national, Ameri- 
can system, internal improvements, general welfare, &c., 
are striking irlstances. As they are frequently used, they 
are words of equivocal meaning, and have been used asen- 
gines productive of immeasurable, fear of irremediable in- 
“jury to the people of this country. ` These words, confined 
to their proper use, have a distinct and appropriate meaning 
of their own; for words are the names of thi ngs, sir. Words 
arë things, you know, and, misused or abused, they may be 
madevery wicked and mischievous things. But the word na- 
tional-—the national good—the general welfare! Sir, what 
is national? Why, it would not be difficult, by a little logi- 
eal legerdemain, to prove that any thing, however local or 
cifcumscribed in ils character, is national. -The general 
welfare is made up of the particular welfare—the whole 
is made.up of its parts. What is good for the whole js 
good for the parts, and, e converse, what is good for the parts 
3s good for the whole. The nationis made up of indivi- 
‘duals: what is good for the nation is good for the indivi- 
duals; what is, good for the- individuals must be good for 
` ‘thenation;. therefore, every individual advantage must be 
a‘national advantage. But it is of advantage to my old 
neighbor, that his potatoe patch or cornfield should be culti- 
vated, or that. he should have a ditch cut, or a cowpen 
“made; his individual advantage is part of the national ad- 
vantage; and then these objects become national objects, 
and ought to have an appropriation from the national trea- 
sury. I repeat that I have no peculiar hostility to the Mays- 
ville road, and have no doubt it is quite as well entitled to 
an appropriation as many other works called national. 
Bat the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lercaxr] tells us 
that this road is a national road, because it is in connexion 
with the national river Ohio. But how came Ohio, par 
excellence, to be a national river? How are we to distin- 
guisb which is and which is not a national watercourse? 
As we have heard something about length and breadth, 


&c. how are we to ascertain where, or when, nationality | instances. 


self, after having prosecuted with so much energy, and 
with a success. that, from the very nature of her physical 
position and adventitious advantages, no other State can 
use; if she, under all these favorable circumstances, has 
yet shown that this stupendous work is not only local, but, 
compared in its cost‘and profit, is as yet a losing business; 
I ask, what would be-the result with any other single 
State, or, still worse, with the whole United States, cat up 
into roads and canals, at such rates? Could the people 
bear the taxation? Ought they to do it? I do hope that the 
people in every State, whose legislature has plunged into 
this system, will cause to be made vut an account of debit 
and credit, showing precisely what they pay for the arti- 
cle, and what it yields. Had not the constitution become 
obsolete, except with a few old fashioned politicians, I 
would say something upon the constitutional question, be- 
cause some of those who believe with me on this subject, 
by appearing to waive the question, may subject us un- 
justly to the imputation of having abandoned the ground. 
Sir, Ihave not; I never shall abandon my principles on this 
subject; and the more I reflect on them, the more firmly 
must T'adhere to them. - But I hesitate not to say, that, ac- 
cording to the practical construction of the constitution, 
or rather the practice of the General Government for some 
years past, if the people really believe that they are living 
under a Government of strictly limited powers, whatever 
in its formation it was intended to be, I have only to say 
that I think them mistaken. That the Government was 
intended by the people of the States, when they adopted 
the constitution, to be one of limited and specified powers, 
Ithink any one may satisfy himself, who will consult the 
contemporaneous history of the times. And I wish my 
constituents could now hear me. I desire that what I say 
may go out to them. 

The friends of internal improvement by the General Go- 
vernment, claim the power principally from four sources: 
from the war power;, the power to establish post roads 
and post offices; the power to appropriate money; and the 
power to regulate commerce. From these sources, they 
claim the right of the General Government to make roads 
and canals, improve harbors and rivers, and many other 
works within the jurisdictional limits ofa State. The error 
into which those who derive the power over internal im- 
provements, from the war power, is their improperly 
| blending the legislative and executive fanctions of the 

Government in relation to war. These departments are to 
be kept separate and distinct, in this as well as in other 
Each has its appropriate part to perform. The 


begins, : Sir, I should like to know from the great father of! Legislature declares war, the Executive carriesit into exe- 


waters in the West, down to the meanest rill or mud pud- 
die-in North: Carolina, whére I used to catch crawfish when 
I was-a child, ‘how we are to tell a-national watercourse 

* from one that is not. And, suppose, according to the gentle- 
man, Ohio being a national river, this road becomes a na- 
tional road, because in connexion with it; does not the gen- 
tleman pérceive (and I say this in the same good natured 
way in which-he made the same remark) that, by the same 
rule; every. other road, or path, that is connected with it, 
must therefore be national, and that even a sturgeon living 
init must be a national sturgeon. The same remark was 
made in regard to the Cumberland road, that eternal road 
=-eternal as to money. . i : 

“But F am extremely obliged to the Legislature of New 


~ York for the light which it has caused to be thrown upon 


this, subject of the nationality of locality, which sounds 
‘something dike’ a. contradiction in terms: But, sir, I say 
that “if there is-any one work of internal improvement in 
-the United States, entitled to be called, hy way of emi- 


‘nenge, a national work, it-is that truly great work, the| 


Erie and Champlain canal.. And-what does the exposition 
which has been made, show?. That even in the estimate 
of the canal board this is a matter-of local-interest. And, 


cesit, if the great State of New Vork, an empire within her-! 


cution. It is his duty, being by the constitution the com- 
inander-in-chief, the head of the military. establishment. 
i Military roads, ditches, culverts, the thrown up breast~ 
| works, the occasional taking or using private property for 
public purposes, are means necessary to the execution of 
| the war power; they are parts of the war executed by the 
| military. These are things left to the discretion of the 
| military commanders, ex necessitate rei flagrante bello, and 
| could not be provided for by the legislative department of 
ithe Government; it results from the very nature of war. 
! But as soon as the military is withdrawn, the General Go- 
i vérnment has no control over these things; they belong 
| where they did before. These operations really consti- 
itute a part of the war; and to think of carrying into ef 
fect the executive functions of the Government in relation 
to war in time of peace, would involve the contradiction 
of having war in time of peace. But we all know that 
this discretion of military commanders is to be exercised 
upon their responsibility to the country; and that they are 
liable for any improper use orabuse of it. 
i The post office power—the power to establish post roads 
| and post offices, is so hackneyed a subject, that but little is 
| required from me row. Without going into any philolo- 
i gical disquisition on the word establish, I will rely on its 


; 
; 
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ordinary meaning, and resort to precedents. _ But, unfor- 
tunately, and yery strangely, precedents never seem to be 
of any use, but for operating against some long establish- 
ed rule of action, ander which a thousand previous acts 
are not permitted.to have as much force.as one new actin 
opposition to that rule, | T know not how many. precedents | 
in favor of the’ practical use of the word éstablish to count. 
But we know, from the foundation of the Government 
until within a few years, establishing a post road’ meant 
the designation by law of some road already made as a 
mail route.. -This has, in many thousand, cases, which 
ought to have the force of precedent, been the evident 
meaning of the acts of the Government establishing post 
roads, . And I give a strong illustration in ‘the case of the 
celebrated Cumberland road, which, if I-am rightly in- 
formed, was first made, or caused to be made, by Congress, 
and afterwards, by a separate and ‘distinct act, made, or 
established, that is, designated by law a post road, and 
the mail directed to be carried on it as a mail route, and 
so of any other road. Some seem to havea difficulty, be- 
cause the same word establish is used in regard to post 
offices. But this will; upon a moment’s reflection, be 
shown to be only prescribing by law the official duties or 
character of some individual appointed postmaster. Con- 
gress, by establishing the office, neither makes the man, 
nor the place where the duties are performed. In genc- 
ral, it does not require a great deal of room, and most of 
those who are willing to perform the duties, have some 
place to perform the duty in, or furnish it. ‘The word es- 
tablish has been therefore properly interpreted by the acts 
of the Government from its commencement; and, if right- 
ly informed, believe it is so used in that country (Eng- 
land) from which we reccived our idea of post office sys- 
tem. ‘Lhe more modern, and evidently erroneous inter- 
pretation, that establish means to make post roads and post 
offices, must be considered an interpolation. 

The appropriating power, the most convenient for all 
purposes, js not a new one. It is the opinion of Mr. Ha- 
milton revived, I think, in 1823 or %4, because it was per- 
haps thought more to the purpose by some. In his report 
on manufactures, page fifty-fourth, Mr. Hamilton remarks: 
“Jt is therefore of necessity left to the discretion of the 
National Legislature to pronounce upon the objects which 
concern the general welfare, and for which, under that 
description, an appropriation of money is requisite and 
proper. - And there seems to be.no room for a doubi that 
whatever concerns the general interests of learning, of 
agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce, is with- 
in the sphere of the national councils, as far as regards an 
application of money.” 

If Congress can, at its discretion, pronounce upon the ob- 
jects which concern the general welfare, and apply, ad li- 
bitum, the money of the public to, their accomplishment, 
what is to prevent their exercise of any power whatever, 
which it may please them to say is for the general welfare, 
isa national object? They may select any end or object, 
and use any amount of means to arrive at or accomplish 
the purpose. ‘The people intended this to.be a Govern- 
ment of limited powers; but if, really, Congress is left to 
its own discretion as to the objects, with unlimited use of 
the means, the Government becomes.as sovereign and im- 
petial as the autocracy of Russia or Turkey. Task, what 
1s the difference between unlimited power, and an unlimit- 
ed use of the means to accomplish whatever objects the 
discretion of the Government may select or point out? 
What is power but the use of the means to accomplish 


any thing? Means in use are power de facto, real, practi- 
cal power. 
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This subject comes more-nearly home to -me, and to the 
people T represent; and I am about to resort to high au- 
thority--the very highest, in the estimation of some--even 
the sovereign power, in their estimation; but not.quite so 
high, in my opinion, as that. No, sir; not quite the:sove 
reign power, but yet very high and respectable authori 
I mean the Supreme Court. In the case of Gibbons 9. 
Ogden, the Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the 
court,-aftér some preliminary observations, says:.‘* We 
are now arrived at the inquiry--what is this power? It is 
the power to regulate, that ia, to prescribe the rule by 
which commerce is to be governed. This powe?, like all 
others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be eger- 
cised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations 
other than are prescribed in the constitution.” He con- 
tinues: ‘If, as has always been understood, the sovereign- 
ty of Congress, though limited to specified objects, is ple- 
nary as to those objects, the power over commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, is vested in 
Congress as absolutely as it would be in a single Govern- 
ment, having in its constitution the same restrictions on 
the exercise of the power as are found in:the constitution 
of the United States.” The word sovereignty, applied 
heré to Congress, if understood as it frequently is, [donot 
approve of. Congress is not the sovereign power of the 
country, but amere agency, with powers plenary guoad hoc 
over particular subjects; and in this sense the word should 
be understood here. 1 perfectly agree with the opinion 
of the court in the doctrine here laid down of the plenary 
nature and completeness of all the legitimate constitution- 
al powers of this Government. And sir, I, for one, would 
not diminish one iota, nor in the smallest degree take from 
or diminish the powers either of the general or State au- 
thorities; but, Keeping each within its proper’ sphere, I 
would adopt the old adage of suum cuique tributo. But, 
does not every one perceive that this doctrine, being sound 
and truly drawn, us I say it is, from one of the -plainest 
parts of the constitution, is at once destructive of the 
claim of this Government to make internal improve- 
ments within the States?. The Chief Justice proceeds, af. 
ter some other remarks: “The appellant, conceding 
these postulates, except the last, contends that full power 
to regulate a particular subject implies the whole power, 
and leaves no residuum; that a grant, of the whole is in- 
compatible with the existence of a right in another to-any - 
part of it.” On the margin we have the following con- 
densation of the context to which it is connected: ‘The 
| power to regwate commerce, so far as it extends, is €x- 
clusively vested in Congress, and no part of it can be exer- . 
cised by a State.” Now sir, what is the commercè, the 
regulation of which has been given to Congress? It is 
commerce ‘with foreign nations, among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” This is the commerce to be ” 
regulated, constituting one’subject whole and entire, totus, 
teres atque rotundus. The power of Congress over it is 
commensurate with the subject: it is full and complete, 
jand consequently exclusive, as I say all the appropriate 
powers of Congress are. It follows from the very nature 
of things, that, if the power is plenary, it is necessarily ex- 
clusive, and cannot of necessity be concurrent, or partici- 
pant, or conjointly with another. J have once before ad- 
yanced the doctrine here, and I think truly, that, properly. 
speaking, there are no. concurrent powers between the 
General and State Legislatures or Governments. - Even’ 
the power of taxation, which seems to be so considered by. 
There are powers tobe 
exercised by both very similar, but this may be remarked 
in regard to other Governments. ‘Take, for instance, the 


The power to regulate commerce is one of the main| subject of taxation: it is not only similar in its mode of ap- 
sources from which the power to make internal improve-' plication and exercise in this country and Great Britain, 
ments within the jurisdictional limits of the States, by mak- ‘but itis a known fact, that some of the very identical ar- 
ing roads and canals, improving, or, I suppose, making ticles which yield a tax in England, afterwards also yield 


harbors, breakwaters, improving rivers, &c:, is claimed. la tax here; but would any one undertake to say, there- 


-is not empowered to tax for those purposes which are 


G 


‘then, each Government exercises the power of taxation, 
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fore, that the two Governments are joint agencies?’ The 
two Governments exercise similar powers, each within its 
own sphere, but not as- copartners, or concurrent agen- 
cies. < ‘Congress is authorized to lay and collect taxes, 
&e., to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States.” But the court 
‘says: <€ This does not interfere with the power of the 
‘States to tax for the support of their own Governments: 
nor is the éxercige of that power by the States an’ exercise 
of ahy portion of the ‘power that is granted to the United 
States.’ In imposiiig taxes for State purposes, they. are 
not doing what Congress is empowered to do. Congress 


ple of this State ought to have the sole and exclusive right 
of regulating the internal government and police thereof.” 
I will trouble the House no longer. 

Mr. MARTIN, avowing his disapprobation of the bill, 
but his unwillingness totake up the time of the House in 
an argument against it, moved to lay the bill on the table. 

This motion was decided in the negative by yeasand nays: 

For the motion. `a - - 8 
Against it ee = - 101 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, rose to address the House, 
and said that he was aware of the danger to this bill, which 
was incurred by occupying too much of the time of the 
House in making speeches in its behalf;. but he trusted 
gentlemen would pardon him, when they considered. the 
immediate and deep interest his constituents felt in the 
success of the bill. He knew the state of exhaustion in 
which the minds of the members were, after the protract- 
ed debate; and that no gentleman, however transcendent 
his talents might be, (he was aware of the very small pre- 
tensions he could himself urge,) could expect from them a 
very patient hearing. . Indeed, he felt it as the next duty 
to fidelity to his constituents to observe perfect silence in 
the House, except in cases where he could not avoid de- 
livering his sentiments as to the constitutional question in 
relation to the subject of internal improvements; it had 
been so often and so thoroughly discussed, that it was im- 
possible by argument to shed any new light upon it, He 
did not believe a single new idea could be advanced by 
any one. Instead of constitutional argument, he wished 
to substitute facts, examples, and legislative action. And 
he should feel happy, and consider himself fortunate, when 
a propos.tion was presented for the benefit of Maine, or 

Georgia, or of New York, if he could lend it any aid. For 
this was a great federal Union, one and indivisible; and he 
should extend, at all times, equal and exact justice to all 
its parts, so far as his judgment and his attachment to all 
would guide him. Wherever the salutary power of this 
Government was involved in the question, so long as it was 
regulated by discretion, he would vote for it. He never 
could or would consent to put so rigid a construction on 
the constitution, as to restrain the beneficial action of this 
Government when applied to the judicious system of in- 
ternal improvements. Roads and canals were strong links 
in the chain of affection which bound this Union together 
asa band of brothers, and made our fellow-citizens rich, 
and happy, and independent. He knew that many honor- 
able gentlemen in that House, far more intelligent than he, 
applied a strictness to all parts of the constitution which 
applied to those clauses only which guarded personal li- 
berty--the freedom of speech and the rights of conscience. 
He should vote just as freely for this road if it were in 
Georgia, as in his own State. He had always acted on these 
principles; and his constituents, with a full knowledge of 
that fact, had honored him with a seat in that and in the 
other House for twenty-three years. Thus he had lived, 
and thus he hoped todie. He could truly say that it caused 
anguish in his very soul when he heard gentlemen on his 
right hand and on his left get up and say, “this part of 


within ‘the’ exclusive province of the States. When, 


neither is exercising the power of the other.” No, sir; 
but exercising distinct and separate, though similar pow- 
ersz and so of ‘the power to regulate commerce, that is, 
the power, as properly defined by the court, to make le- 
gal rules and regtilations by which commerce with foreign 
nations, among’ the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes, is to be governed. I see before me many talented 
lawyers—I would ask them whether the idèa of two agen- 
ties, both with powers plenary quoad hoc over the same 
subject, is nota legal and political absurdity. And, sir, 
ig there a man here who will have the hardihood to say 
that the States have not the right to make internal im- 
provements within their jurisdictional limits? And, if so, 
does it not follow, from the very nature of the powers of 
this Government, that Congress cannot? ‘The thing is 
self-evident. The truth is, that both Governments are 
agencies, with powers plenary in relation to each other, 
over the subjects appropriately.and constitutionally to them 
committed by the sovereign power of the country——the 
people. ` Neither Government is itself the sovercign 
power, they are both subordinate to the actual sovereignty, 
which is in the people. If the power to regulate, means 
the power to make commerce, or any of its parts or ad- 
juncts, we shall ultimately arrive at very strange results. 
And if, under this/power, we are’ to make roads, canals, 
harbors, &c., we must go on, and, by the same rule, make 
wharves, piers, drays, wheelbarrows, and merchants’ 
warehouses, as well as boats and large vessels to facili- 
tate commerce. Commerce, in its narrowest signification, 
means an exchange of equivalents; but there are many 
things and circumstances so closely and inseparably con- 
nected with it, that they become, as it were, parts of it, 
or, at least, adjuncts, without which it could not get on, 
and they also become subjects for regulation; but regula- 
tion has been shown not to mean fabrication or construc- 
tion, The Chief Justice says, speaking of the inspection 
laws: ‘* They forma portion of that immense mass ofle- 
gislation which embraces every thing within the territory 
ofa State not surrendered to the General Government: 
all which can be most advantageously exercised by the 
States themselves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, 
health laws of every description, as well as laws for regu- 
lating the internal commerce of a State, and those which 
respect turnpike roads, ferries, &c., are component parts |the Union has been favored, and this part of the Union has 
of this mass. I believe, sir, this road, we are upon now, |been oppressed.” He should be thankful to Providence 
isto be a turnpike road. ` if it were possible to distribute the taxes of this country 
I think this power has been misunderstood. The exer-/with perfect and absolute equality—aye, to a cent, or to 
cise of the power of this Government, in regard to internal ithe milRonth part of a cent. Then they might le down, 
improvements, has been evidently to me pushed beyond | perhaps, on their pillows in peace, and not hear the same 
its proper bounds and authority. I am against extremes, |strain of complaint continually resounding in their ears. 
modus est tn rebus. 1 do not think Congress has the right |He hoped his friend from Georgia, should he bring for- 
to go into the’States to exercise those municipal rights |ward any project for the benefit of his own State, would 
which the people reserved to themselves or their local le-|find him as good as his word, and always happy tolend him 
gislatures. I will only trouble the House with one other fhis aid. As to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Hart] 
evidetice, whichis directly tothe point. This is from the fhe could assure him that he had no wish to take his money 
declaration of rights of North Carolina, which is a part of away from him. 
the constitution of that State. ‘* That all political power! [Here Mr. HALL interposed, and explained.] 
is vested and derived from the people only. -That the peo- Mr. JOHNSON resumed. If my friend suspects that I 
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look for his vote when he thinks the constitution forbids it, 
he is greatly mistaken. . I know the uprightness of his mo- 
tives. {spoke of the effect of them only; and as to the 
effect, while he is willing to give me but a stone, Fam will- 
ing to give him bread. I will go with: him so far as T can 
do it on principles of magnanimity and-equality; inthe 
course | pursue, my conscience is at rest... But let any pro- 
positien be brought forward which violates the rights of, 
conscience, the freedom of speech, or the’ liberty-of the 
press, that gentleman will find me, I trust, among the fore- 
most to defend the constitution, whether with body or 
mind; and give it a construction which shall guard that li- 
berty for which we have-all struggled, and for which our 
fathers nebly fought, and freely bled. ‘Then my friend and 
myself. will be found, Thope, in giving the same construc- 
tion, although we may differas to making roads and canals. 
But to the question. Is this road not a national work? I 
say, that if the Delaware and Chesapeake canal is national 
in its character, then this road is national; but if it can be 
shown that this was a private concern only, in which the 
nation had no interest, then I may give up this bill. So, I 
say, if the Chesapeake and Ohio canal is a national work, 
this read is such. Does it follow, that because you are now 
going to appropriate for sixty miles ofa great connecting 
avenue between several States, that that avenue loses its 
nationality? Does it cease to be national because you can- 
not make it all at one time? . ] say that the Dismal Swamp 
canal was a, national work, and we granted our aid to it 
against the will of that ancient State which is the mother 


ofKentucky. Yes, sir; we made her take the boon, whether |. 


she would or not. Has Virginia been injured by our ap- 
propriating money to finish the Dismal Swamp canal; just 
as we are going to do to South Carolina; for the citizens of 
South Carolina have petitioned Congress to aidthem ina 
railroad; anda bill has been reported to give the money. 
{hope we shall pass on that bill, and that we shall pass it, 
too. Aye, sir, and there is another bill, interesting to the 
South, I hope we shall pass. F mean the {ndian bill. Yes, 
sir, I am prepared to vote millions upon millions to remove 
those venerable relics of nations, if they voluntarily choose 
to go, to a region where they may remain at peace, unmo- 
Jested by the intrusions, and uncorrupted by the vices, of 
their white neighbors. In this, too, I have the advantage 
of my friends to the South. Although their-principles will 
not enable them to aid my native State to open a road, I 
feel free, and able, and willing to aid them in this great 
southern measure, as beneficial to the red man asit-will be 
to our brethren of the South. Here, sir, is the request of 
the Legislature of my State that I will use my efforts to ob- 


the original thirteen; that she has been with. you in seven 
troubles, and will not leave you in seventy times seven; be 
‘cause she presented no request when hundreds of millions 
were spent (and well spent) upon the seaboard, in the 
crection of fortifications to defend your coast, and millions 
more in protecting your.commerce from foreign aggres- 
sion; I do.not urge that. Kentucky, although far inland, and 
secure from all danger of invasion, joined boldly in. the 
cry, **do not give up the ship.” . No; I call on you to pass 
this bil, because the objeetin view is such a one ag you 
ought to patronize. Surely this is as much a national ob- 
jectas: the railroad from Baltimore to the mountains, and 
as the @hio and Chesapeake canal; yet I voted in favor of 
that. Iwent home, and said to my constituents, tbis isa 
united country; we are all-one family. Ihave voted thou- 
sands away, not for you, my constituents, but for your 
brethren-in other parts of the Union. They needed the 
aid, andI knew you would never wish to withhold it from 
them. Now, sit, I ask aid for my State, and I expect help 
in our time of need.. It is not the only appropriation I in- 
tend to ask for. My constituents are very deeply interest- 
ed in other roads and highways passing directly through 
my district. We have no incorporated.companies yet; and 
the time has not arrived when their claim can be presented. 
When that period arrives, the grant, in this case, will not 
at all interfere with the strong and irresistible claim they 
have upon your justice; and I shall not.be wanting in my 
duty, and you will not be unjust or ungrateful. e 

Sir, we inhabit a fertile region—a. fair and ‘delightful 
habitation for man; it is surrounded not with water, but 
land, land in all directions, and to a vast extent. The plea- 
sant Ohio rolls along its borders, bearing on its bosom the 
wealth of ten States, We wish to get at this great national 
highway, that we may carry the products of our industry 
toa market. The request is most reasonable, and you, I 
am confident, will not refuse it. If any State has-been 
more liberal in her course toward the general interest of 
this Union, lct her stand forth a monument of patriotism 
and public spirit. You have lent your aid to the Portland 
canal, to the Dismal Swamp canal, to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal. You have granted’ Ohio a million acres 
of land. You have given to Illinois, to Indiana, to all the 
new States. The donation to the Louisville and. Portland 
canal was not a Kentucky boon; it was a gift to ten States 
of this Union, all equally interested. in the, navigation of 
the Ohio river. This road is the first object which Ken- 
tucky has presented to you. , It is a great and important 
thoroughfare; not aroad in the Union (except those between 
the great seaports) more travelled, and none of the same 


tain the subscription of the Government to this road; she| extent, by which you ean more promote the publié good. ` 
has directed her Senators and requested her Representa- | Under these cirenmstances, J trust you will not reject our 


tives to exert themselves for an ebject so important to the] bill. 


State. Fask you to grant us this little boon; it will set our 
whole State machinery in motion. 


Mr. STORRS, of New York,. replied to some remarks 


The Houseis acquaint-| of Mr. Harz relative to the cost, productiveness, and ad- 


ed with the causes which have produced the, embarrass-| vantages of the New York canals. 


ments under which we labor; they know that these embar- 


Mr. HALL said, in reply, that, as the remarks of the 


rassments have been incurred by exertions in the common | gentleman were directed to the report emanating from the 


cause of our country. 


They deprive us of the means of| Legislature of New York, and not in answer to what he 


carrying into effect the improvement of the State by great] had said, he left the subject between them, 


and expensive works. Yet, sir, whenever similar aid was 


Mr. POLK next addressed the House, and renewed the 


asked by other States, I and my colleagues have stood for-| argument advanced by him ona preceding day. against the 


ward the constant supporters of their request. 


Kentucky | bill. He was opposed altogether to this system of appro- 
has ever been found voting for the construction of roads| priations for sectional purposes. 


It. was a more easy mat- 


and of canals, in which ske had no direct interest, or local | ter, it appeared, to vote profuse sums in the Congress of 


interest, except as a State, and component part of the! the United States. 
Did her neighbor, Ohio, ask our aid in advancing | vote ten thousand dollars in Congress, than ten dollars 
her internal prosperity, no petty spirit of rivalry, no mean| State Legislature. What would be the result of this lavish 
and contemptible jealousy of the. rising greatness of that| mode of expending the public money—what its cause? 
State, induced. Kentucky to withhold her influence and| The country looked to the present Executive for thea 
votes. The same remark will apply equally to Tennessee, | tion of asystem of economy and retrenchment; and J 
And, inthe last place, permit| could this-be effected, but by the most vigilant atte 
me to remark, that 1 do net press this claim of Kentucky | The practical operation of. the system. now. .preval 
on the ground of her being the oldest of the States, -after| directly the reverse. The engmeers entrusted 


Union. 


her neighbor on the south. 


Yon VI.—106 


He repeated that it was more easy to 
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tion and protection, T will now proceed to offer.some con- 
siderations to the committee, which, I trust, they will find 
not unworthy of their-grave and solemn consideration. I 
shall pass over; with a bare allusion to them, many of the 
topics which ‘have been herétofore urged on this floor, to 
show the inexpediency of the system we are considering. 
The inevitable tendency of this system to destroy foreign 
commerce; and consequently our commercial marine. and 
naval power, hab been’so repeatedly urged, and, on a very 
recentpecasion, with such conclusive proofs and triumph- 
ant argument, by my friend from New York, [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] that } will not attempt to add any thing to what 
he has said on the subject. Neither, sir, do I ‘propose to 
go into an investigation of those abstract principles of po- 
litical economy to which we. have so often and so vainly 
appealed, for the purpose of convincing the majority of 
the .inexpediency and injustice of the course they have 
been pursuing. That it is equally unwise and unjust to 
attempt to direct the course of national industry by Go- 
vernment restrictions—that individual sagacity and interest 
will infallibly find out and pursue those employments that 
are most profitable--are positions in which the enlightened 
writers on the science of political economy, in every part 
of the world, almost unanimously concur. Yes, sir, it is 
a singular and striking proof of the soundness of the doc- 
trines for which we are contending, that, for the last half 
century, almost all the philosophers and. political econo- 
mists of Great Britain and France, in the midst of commer- 

cial restrictions imposed by their own Governments, haye 

boldly maintained the folly and injustice of those restric- 
tions. Theirs is the disinterested testimony of enlightened 
minds, seeking only for truth, and having no motive to 
pervert it. But I pass that over. Nor shall J now enter into 
any argument (as I have done in former discussions of this 
subject) to prove to gentlemen from other parts of the 
Union, that the interest of a majority of their own consti- 
tuents would be better promoted by reducing the duties 
they have been so anxious toincrease. I willbarely state, 
that I do most sincerely and conscientiously believe that, 
even in those parts of the Union for whose exclusive ad- 
vantage the existing high duties have been imposed, the 
interests of nine men are sacrificed where that of one is 
promoted by them. Nothing can be more clearly demon- 
strated, in my opinion, than that, even in Massachusetts, 
and Vermont, and Pennsylvania, the great mass of the 
community, the small farmers, and the persons engaged 
in handicraft employments, are subjected to unjust and in- 
4jurious burdens, to promote the interest of a comparatively 
small number of large capitalists. But, sir, it is now too 
late to.urge this view of the subjegt; and perhaps it would 
not be very becoming in me to attempt to school gentle- 
men from other parts of the Union in what relates to the 
peculiar interests of their own constituents. I shall, there- 
fore, take it for granted that the existing system of coni- 
mercial restrictions has been established by the majority of 
Congress, from a deliberate conviction that it is calculated 
to promote the interests of their constituents, and that 
there is no probability that the opinion of that majority 
will undergo a change. Now, sir, however much I may 
be disposed to question the rights and the powers of the 
majority in some other respects, I agree that they have 
the undoubted and exclusive right to determine for them- 
selves what will best promote their own interests. How 
far they have a right to decide upon the interests and rights 
of others, is quite another question. J shallassume, then, 

as the basis of the remarks I intend to offer, that the sys- 

tem of prohibitory duties, which aims at the ultimate exclu- 

sion of all those articles of foreign merchandise which the 

southern States have an interest in importing, is the fixed 

and unalterable policy of Congress. I sincerely deplore 

the fact; but I should be guilty of exciting false and delu- 

sive hopes in my constituents, if I did not declare it. Sir, 

no man who will reflect upon the progress of this system 


ould not report adverse to a project; the’adop- 
ich benefited themselves. + ‘Theroad in -question| 
ived the sanction of the State Legislature in January 
so recently, he begged it ta be observed, as January 
d. yet an application was ‘madé to Congress for pe- 
y aid towardsits completion. Where [he asked] was 
He conceived the whole of these ap- 
t pernicious in their tendencies, and 
ifutional'in principle. © 0 o S 
UCKER réprobated the’ system upon which ‘this 
i merous others of a similar nature, were founded. 
Aih gnent, all such appropriations, besides being un- 
just and unconstitutional, were preghant with the most 
t rous consequences. i i > 
r.-POWERS opposed the measure. He deemed it 
‘objectionable in ‘every constitutional point of view. - He 
‘spoke’ of ‘the various ingenious arguments urged-in favor 
of ‘this project, and of others of a similar nature. The 
Buffalo Road bill had been objected to, because it was too 
; 3 and this-one. might be so objected to, because it was 
too short... This ‘circumstance reminded him of the lady. 
{And ladies were sometimes fond of complaining) whose 
sband was stated to find the bread occasionally burnt, 
‘and occasionally mere dough. The road had been called 
national in its object, because it led from one point of the 
Union to another. Now, he asked whether every road 
throughout the United States might not be said, by a 
pariy of reasoning, to be a national road; for all of them 
ded from one’ point of the country to another. This argu- 
_ ment; therefore, was utterly fallacious. He concluded by 
; est deprecation of the passage of the bill. 
ARSON objected to the bill. He was opposed to 
em which went to make the Government of the 


a stockholder, from sordid views of interest, in pub- 
niés Incorporated by a State. 
Mr. CROCKETT ‘said that he did not rise to make a 
“speech upon the ‘subject. Indeed, he was convinced in 
‘his own mind, that, if they were to speak for five days 
‘upon it, not a single vote would be changed. Every one, he 
houpat, had already made up their minds with respect to 
it,” He should therefore call for the previous question. 
The call was seconded by a vote of yeas 101; nays not 
counted. l 
_ The main question, on the passage of the bill, was then 
put, and decided in the affirmative by the following vote: 
yeas, 102--nays, 86. ; : 
“So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
_eurrence, fete 


`. THE TARIFF LAWS. 


“The “House then again went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr, Pox in the chair, on.the bill ‘altering the 
“several acts laying duties on imports,” and the amendment 
“proposed thereto by Mr. McDurriz. 

“Mr. McDUFFIE resumed, and spoke nearly two hours 
“in continuation of his argument. 
. [The following is a full report of the remarks of Mr. 


£ 


-°MeD.J 

A ie senor said that he entirely concurred with 
“the chairman of the Committee-on Manufactures as to the 
“expédiëncy of providing for the faithful collection of the 
enué; but, differing very widely with that gentleman 
_ 2 asto the best practical mode of effecting the object, he 

“begged leave to submit the amendment which he had pre- 
“pared, for that purpose. IE propose [said Mr. McD.]. to 
= secure a st¥ict and honest observance of the revenue laws, 
“not by arbitrary ‘penalties imposed at the discretion of the 
officers of the customs, but. by rendering the laws them- 
é so just; ‘and moderate, and equitable, that the great 
: tition to‘evade them, whichis now held out by the 
“high rate of the duties, will be, in a great measure, re- 
+ yioyéd. “As the amendment T have offered obviously opens 
for'discussion the policy of the entire ‘system of prehibi- 
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that the more odious, and-oppressive, and intolerable. the 
system is rendered to the people of that portion of. the 
Union whose rights it grossly violates, and whose interests 
it is calculated to destroy, the more determined and obsti- 
nate are the majority in adhering to it, and extending its 
operation. Placing the question then upon the footing on. 
which itis placed by the advocates of this system——con- 
ceding to them theright and the capacity to judge of their 
own interests—yielding the point, as I am compelled to 
do, that the prohibitory system does really promote what 
they regard as their true interests, I shall proceed to de- 
monstrate, as I think I can most conclusively, that the inte- 
rest of the majority thus to be promoted consists in the 
absolute annihilation of the rights and interests of the mi- 
nority. : 

In this state of facts, a very grave and momentous ques- 
ton irresistibly forecs itself upon the consideration of this 
body: how far it is the right of the majority to destroy the 
separate and peculiar interests of the minority; and how 

far the minority are under any constitutional or moral obli- 
gation to submit to so monstrous an outrage. 

Sir, Lam well convinced that the people of the United 
States have not realized, even in a partial degree, the na- 
ture and extent of the oppression under which the people 
of the southern States. are laboring. T shall proceed, 
therefore, to inquire, in the first place, what is the opera- 
tion of your system of impost duties upon the various 
portions of the Union, regarding it merely as a system of 
revenue. 

Has it any pretensions to be regarded as a just and equal 
system of taxation? Is not the fact undeniable, that almost 
the whole burden of federal taxation is thrown upon 
those branches of productive industry which furnish the 
exchanges of our foreign commerce, while all the other 
branches of domestic production are free from taxation, 
and a large portion of them derive considerable bounties, 
indirectly, from the very burdens imposed upon those 
productions which constitute the staples of foreign com- 
merce? If [have not entirely mistaken the true Operation 
of the revenue laws of the United States, there never was 
amore unequal and unjust system of taxation devised by 
any Government, of ancient or modern times. 

A reference to the treasury statements of the com- 
merce of the United States will. show that the whole 
amount of the domestic productions annually exported to 
foreign countrics, taking an average of years, is something 
less than fifty-cight millions of dollars. Taking this tobe 
the aggregate value of the domestic exports of the whole 
Union, it may be estimated that those portions of the 
southern and southwestern States which are engaged in 
the production of the great agricultural staples of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, constituting less than one-third part of 
the Union, export to the amount of thirty-seven millions 
of dollars; and those portions of the States just mentioned, 
which are engaged in the production of cotton and rice, 
constituting less than one-fifth part of the Union, export 
to the amount of thirty millions of dollars. Now, sir, it 
would be difficult to imagine a proposition in political 
economy more undeniable, than that the amount of im- 
posts which belong to each respective portion of the Union, 
must be proportioned to their exports. It is wholly im- 
material who are the carriers and importers of the mer- 
chandise received in exchange for domestic productions, 
or through what custom-house it happens to pass; it must 
still be regarded as constituting the commerce of that por- 
tion of the country, in exchange for the productions of 
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domestic industry by. which it is sustained. | If, therefore, . 
you would-know what stake any particular portion of the 
Union has in. the foreign commerce of the: counts 9 YOU. 
have only to ascertain what proportion the exports of .do- 


Mestic ‘productions from that part of the Union bear.to. 


the whole amount of foreign merchandise. imported for. 
consumption. How, then, are the burdens imposed. by: 
this Government, regarding the impost duties as a-mereé: 
system of revenue, distributed among the various. States 
and sectiong of this Union? If I shall succeed in-showing 
that the States engaged in the production of cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice, are taxed by the Federal Government in 

proportion to the-amount of their exports, it will follow. 
that those States pay very nearly two-thirds of the whole 

amount of the federal revenue. It will also follow that 

the States engaged in the production of cotton and rice: 
alone, with a population of little more than two. millions,” 
pay more than one-half of that revenue. I am aware, 

sir, that these propositions are calculated to startle those 

who have not examined the. subject attentively. Gentle- 

men will think it scarcely possible that any population in 

the world could have existed, in tolerable com ort, under 

such a weight of taxes. I will proceed, then, to the-proof 
of the proposition, that the éxports of the planting States 

indicate the proportion of federal taxes paid by. these 

States, taking fairly into view the entire operation of our. 
fiscal system. And I beg that those gentlemen who are in 

favor of the existing policy, will examine my argument 

critically, and, if they can detect any fallacy in it, that they 

will expose it to this committee. My sincere desire is to 

arrive at the truth. -If I am in error, itis my anxious wish . 
that it may be clearly pointed out, as very important issues 

may probably hang upon it. 

If the southern planters were to export their own pro- 
ductions in their own ships, and import, in the same way, 
the merchandise obtained in exchange for it, would any 
doubt exist that they actually paid into the treasury an 
amount of taxes proportioned to their exports? Exporting 
productions to the amount of thirty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, they would pay, assuming the average rate of the 
duties even at forty per cent., fourteen millions eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while.the States producing cotton 
and rice would pay twelve millions. Now, as the importing 
merchant is nothing more than the agent of the planter, the 
true operation of impost duties will be much more clearly 
perceived by dispensing with this agency. It tends to con- 
fuse the inquirer, by keeping out of view the real parties 
to the proceeding. The merchant certainly bears his.own 
share of the burdens of. federal taxation; but the burdens 
of the planter are in no degree diminished by that fact. 
I assume, then, that the planter is subjected to precisely 
the same burden, as a planter, that he would be if he had 
no factor or commercial agent, but exported his own pro- 
duce himself, and imported what he obtained for it abroad. 
Why, then, is it denied that he is taxed in proportion to- 
the amount of his exports? It is denied, upon the assumed. 
ground that the producer pays no part of the tax, as a 
producer, but that the whole burden falls upon the con- 
sumer of the articles subjected to impost. duties... Now, 
although, as-I shall hereafter attempt to show, the condi- 
tion of the planter would be very little better, even if it 
were true that the consumer paid the whole tax; yet I 
deem it important:to refute the common error, that indi- 
rect taxes, laid upon production, fall ultimately and exclu- 
sively on consumption. I know, sir, that indirect taxes 
do not exclusively rest upon those classes from whom they 
are actually levied. But upon what principle of reason or 
common sense can it be maintained that no, part of them 
rests there? _ ; Loe Ss 

Such an idea never would have been indulged for a mo- 
ment, but for the disguised form in which indirect taxation 
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further of the’ disguise and confusion in which “it is ‘en+ 
veloped, I will advance another stép in the process of sim- 
plification. I'maintain; then, that an import duty imposed 
upon those articles of foreign merchandise which are re- 
ceived:in exchange for the domestic productions of the 
planting States, is precisely equivalent, in the existing 
state of out commercial relations, to’ an. export duty 
levied upon the productions of those States. A very brief 
examination’of ‘the actual state'of our commerce with Eu- 
rope will satisfy the House that those articles of merchan- 
dise; which aré now imported ‘principally from Great 
Britain, France, and Holland, in exchange for our cotton, 
tobacco,’ and rice; arè the only, articles which can be ob- 
tained in those countries for the productions we send them. 
Whatever impost duty you impose, we must still continue 
to import the merchandise on which it is levied, until the 
duty reaches the point of prohibition. Iam aware that a 
notion ‘prevails, and 1 have recently seen it gravely main- 
taiied in a:number of the North American Review, that 
if we were to-prohibit absolutely and entirely the importa- 
tion of ‘all those articles which we now import from Eu- 
rope in exchange for our cotton, that Great Britain and 
France would still continue to purchase the same quantity 
of that staple as they did before the prohibition; and that, 
instead of paying for it with merchandise, they would pay 
for it with money This is an argument of some plausi- 
bility, and may, impose upon persons unacquainted with 
the laws of commerce, and the functions of money. 
But to persons at all familiar with these important sub- 
jects; it can appear in no other light than as a gross and 
palpable absurdity. What, sir, is commerce between na- 
tions but a mutual exchange of those articles of intrinsic 
-yalue which are mutually produced and consumed by the 
nations who carry it on? Great Britain, for example, can- 
not purchase our cotton, without giving for it, directly or 
indirectly, the productions of her own industry. Having 
no mines of gold and silver, she cannot pay us in those 
metals, until she obtains them from some other country in 
exchange for the productions of her own industry. But 
unless your duties increase the demand of the countries 
having gold and silver mines, for British merchandise, and 
also “the: demand of the commercial world for specie, 
Great Britain can neither sell any more goods to the 
mining countries, nor purchase any more specie from 
them, than she did before your prohibition. Your refusal 
to take any thing but specie for British merchandise, 
therefore, is refusing to take any thing but that which she 
cannot give. But the inquiry does not stop here. Suppose 
Great Britain had inexhaustible mines of the precious 
metals. There would still be wanting one of the indis- 
pensable conditions of a beneficial commerciat exchange, 
to render it advantageous for us to receive specie in return 
for our produce.. We have no usé for any more specie 
than-we already: possess. It would be extreme folly to 
think of importing specie, as an article of consumption, 
in the United States. We-can neither eat it nor wear it. 
Tt is not an article that we want for consumption, Its 
principal use is as the basis of our circulating medium, and 
for that purpose the supply is already ample, which we 
derive from our direct trade with the mining countries. 
Suppose the staple States were to import annually, if such 
consummate folly may be imputed to them; thirty, or even 
twenty millions of specie.. What would they de with it? 
Of what value would it be to them? We should have no 
demand or use for a fiftieth part of it in the United States. 
To what country, then, should we export it? To Mexico 
or South America? They are the countries from which 
it originally came. ‘To Great Britain, or France, or Hol- 
land? These are the countries from which, upon the sup- 
position, we should receive it. But even if we could find 
a foreign demand for this specie, what article could we 
teceive in exéhange for it, that is not excluded by the 


operates upon-the community. To strip the subject still| principle of your prohibitory system? Sir, it is*by bone 


founding specie as an article of commerce, with specie as 

the mere representative of value, that public writers have 

fallen into the strange delusion which I have thus attempt- 
ed to expose. Specie, as an article of trade, is-subject to 

the same laws that apply to any other article of commerce. 

It is only between the nations that produce it, and those 

which require it for actual use, that it can be an article of 
profitable trade. Between all others, it can answer no 
other purpose than that of a common circulating medium, 

by which the accidental balances of their annual ex- 

changes may be adjusted and paid. ł think, then, I have 
shown that the only articles we.can receive advantageous- 
ly from the countries which’ consume our agricultural 
staples, are those which are produced by the industry of 
those countries; and these are precisely the manufactures 
which it is the design of the prohibitory system to exclude 
altogether. f 

But, whatever may be said as to the matter of theory, 
no doubt can be entertained as to the matter of fact. 
Highly as you have taxed the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Holland, we do actually import those 
manufactures, almost to the precise amount of the agricul- 
tural staples exported to the countries in question. We 
find it more advantageous to import the productions of 
those countries under a tax of forty-five per cent., than to 
import specie free of duty. Such being the actual state of 
the trade in question, does it not follow that a duty upon 
the exports of cotton, tobacee, or rice, would not be 
more burdensome to the planter, nor to any other interest 
concerned, than an equal duty upon the manufactures re- 
ceived in exchange for those exports? No ingenuity can 
draw any substantial discrimination between the actual 
operation of the two kinds of duty. Can it be at all ma- 
terial to the planter, whether he pays the duty upon the 
cargo he sends out, or upon that which he brings back? 
To give a familiar illustration, which every man of com- 
mon sense will readily understand—would it be any more 
burdensome to the planter to pay a toll of forty per cent. 
upon thé cotton he sent to market, than it would be to 
pay the same toll on the goods he received in exchange 
for it? ‘The question is too plain to be argued. It would 
simply be the difference between paying as he went to 
market, and paying ashe returned home. If, then, the 
duties were levied upon the export of our productions, 
what would become of the argument that the consumer 
pays the whole of the duty? It would be too absurd for 
grave consideration. 

As our cotton, tobacco, and rice are consumed in foreign 
countries, it would follow, according to this argument, that 
we levied our taxes from foreign countries. It would only 
be necessary, therefore, to transfer our impost duties from 


imports to exports, to exempt our citizens entirely from 
the burden of our own taxes, and throw it upon the sub- 
jects of other nations. š 

But, sir, we cannot make foreigners pay the taxes we 
impose upon our own citizens. The market of Great Bri- 
tain, for example, regulates the price, as well of the cot- 
ton we export to that country, as of the merchandise we 
import from it. Does not every man acquainted with the 
commerce of the country know that the price of cotton at 
Liverpool controls and determines the price at Charleston; 
and that the price of that article in Liverpool depends not 
upon your duties, but upon the supply compared with the 
demand—a supply derived not only from the United States, 
but from all the cotton-growing regions of the world? And, 
on the other hand, does any man suppose that the price of 
British merchandise, in New York, controls and regulates 
the price at Manchester? The price of this merchandise de- 
pends upon the general demand for it, in all the markets of 
the world. Jor the same reason, therefore, that a duty up- 
on the exports of cotton cannot raise the price of that cotton 
in the British markets, a duty upon the imports of British 
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a fatal policy; hould diminish the demand for: our 
‘cotton, and open a-market for the cotton of other coun- 
tries, in. exactly the same. proportion. eith 
philosophy nor common sense in the idea that a tax impos- 
ed upon a branch of productivé industry which depends 
almost exclusively on foreign countries for a market, can 
be thrown upon the consumers.” Foreigners, sir, are the 
principal consumers: of. the. productions of southern in- 
dustry. But, evenif we could enhance ‘the price of our 
productions, by diminishing the quantity „produced, how 


those of the consumer. It would be most extraordinary if he 
had. The truth is, that every duty levied: upon produc- 
tion, whether direct or indirect, whether of impost or ex- 
cise, whether upon exports or imports, naturally divides 
itself between the producers and consumers, according to 
the relative circumstances in which they are placed.. At 
first it must operate, in all cases, principally asatax upon 
the producer. Suppose, for example, that an excise duty 
of forty per cent. were all at once levied upon-hats.. The 
tax would be collected from the hatters. ‘They would:ac- 
tually pay the money to the Government. Could:-they. 
immediately raise the price of hats in: proportion to: the 
tax levied’ upon them? They certainly could not. The 
only possible means by which they could raise the price 
of hats at all, would be by diminishing the production of 
them. If the supply was not diminished, nor the demand 
increased, no addition whatever could be made to the 
price. Now, a tax upon any article certainly does not in- 
crease the demand for it. Until the supply is diminished, 
therefore, by the withdrawal of some of those engaged in 
making the article, the price cannot be enhanced; and 
this withdrawal can only be made slowly and gradually. 
Let it be remarked, that it is only by the faculty of aban- 
doning the branch of industry subjected to a tax, and en- 
gaging in some other that is more profitable, that the pro- 
ducer can throw any material part of the burden of taxa- 
tion upon the consumer. If, therefore, a tax were laid 
upon all the other productions of the community equal to 
that supposed to be laid upon hats, the hatters could not 
find any relief by resorting to other pursuits. They surely 
would not leave an employment to’ which they were train- 
ed and accustomed, and in which their capital was already 
invested, to embark in a new and unaccustomed pursuit, 
subject to the same taxation. Such a change would not 
relieve them from the tax, and it would deprive them of all 
the advantages of their existing investments and acquired 
skill. The result would, therefore, evidently be, that the 
tax would fall almost entirely upon production. : There 
would be a general fall in the profits of capital and the 
wages of labor. The tax would be paid by the produ- 
cer, and yet he could not, in consequence of it, raise the 
price of his productions any thing like in proportion to it. 
Now; whatever circumstances in the condition of any class 
of producers prevent them from promptly and easily 
transferring their capital and labor from the pursuits in 
which ‘they are engaged to other pursuits, will prevent 
those producers from raising the price of their produc- 
tions, in’¢onsequence of any tak that may be imposed upon 
them; and, ‘of coursé, from throwing the burden-of that 
tax upon the consumers.’ : aes E 
Let us now. ‘apply. these obvious and well established 
principles of political economy to. the actual condition of 
the southern planters. eGovernment has laid a tax (1 
will assume it to be forty percent.) upon-the productions 
oftheir industry. What isthe power they. possess to throw: 
the burden upon the consumer? “Gan they diminish their 


is this to be effected? < Our entire capital is investe 
lands and negroes, and the only staples we can cultivate't 
any advantage, or for which we can finda: market, are 
those. we now. produce. . Shall we, then, abandon our 
lands, manumit our slaves, and then go forth to seek new. ` 
fortunes in distant regions? No, sir; our citizens. would 
sooner perish than to be thus driven from their rightful 
inheritances and the homes of their forefathers, by this un- 
righteous system of oppression. ; : 
There are insuperable objections to the transfer of the 
capital and labor of the southern planter from the produc- 
tion of their present staples to any other employment. “It 
has been suggested that we might enter upon the ‘manu; 
facturing business. Alt our habits: disqualify us for-this 
sort of employment. It would require ten or fifteen years. 
of ruinous experiment before we could acquire-even a to- 
lerable degree of skill, and, even thén, we could-not rival 
the manufacturers either of Europe or of the northern 
States of this Union. . But, even if we.could: sicceed:so. 
far as to equal our domestic competitors, where should we 
find a market for our productions? It would be absurd to 
go to Europe, and equally so to go to the manufacturing 
States of our own country, From Mexico we are exclud» 
ed by absurd restrictions, in, imitation of our own; and, 
wherever a foreign market might be open, we should find 
ourselves forestalled and excluded: by the manufactures 
of Great Britain and New England. Is it not.an insult- 
ing mockery, ‘then, to tell us that we ought: tamely 
to submit to a system. which? drives ug’ from’ our natural 
pursuits, because we have the wretch ‘privilege of em- 
barking in the production of manufactures, which we have 
no skill in making, and for which we could find no mar-. 
ket after they were made? Great Britain alone could 
supply the whole-world with manufactures, at little more: 
hon half the- price for which we could: afford to make 
them. i ye EER ae a 
It must be perfectly obvious, that, even with: more’op: 
pressive burdens than they have yet borne, the:southern 
planters cannot, to any extent worth consideration, divert 
their capital and labor to other employments, and thereby. 
diminish the “production of their staples, with a vie vito * 
an enhancement of their price. Rage Sieh | 
Experience proves this most conclusively. “And heret 
beg leave to notice, as connected with what Lami 
saying, a statement made by the Secretary of th 
sury in his annual report, of 1828; ‘To prove th 
commerce of the country had been increased by 
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824, he’stated,: 
é four: years succeeding that. tariff. exceeded those 
ie four : years: preceding: it, toa véry considerable’ 
atnount... Now, nothing -evinces:the. unsatisfactory’ and 


inconclusive nature of lumping: statistical statements more: 
` elearly-than this examp 


for, ¢ 
exports ‘during-thé two. periods alluded to, I-find 
that almost:thé-efitire increase of those of the latter period 
overt the-fornier; consisted of the-single article of cotton. 
a. i ë wêre gravely told from high authority, that 
clusively proved that the: tariff of 1824 had 
ihcreased our- foreign commerce: But, sir, though it did 
not prove what it was designed to prove, it established one 
“thing quite conclusively, that the cotton planter, so far 
from having: it in his power to relieve himself from: the 
burdén of taxation, by limiting his production; and thereby 
increasing the price of what hè produces, is compelled, 

\ asthe alternative least ruinous, to increase his production, 
in-the: hope. of making up-in that way for the diminished 
price. Yes, sity thé heavier and more. oppressive your 
taxes have been, the “harder has .the planter labored; in- 
cessanitly struggling against a declining market, and yet, 

by his ‘extraordinary exertions, regularly adding to the 
aggregate value of the national exports. Between the 
years 1820 and 1828, the production of cotton exported 

<. was increased from one hundred and twenty-seven millions 
_ to three hundred millions of pounds, while the aggregate 
value of it was only increased from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight millions, indicating a fallin the price of cotton from 
eighteen to nine- cents a pound; on the. other hand, the 
exports of most: of the other productions of domestic in- 
dustry, and ‘particularly grain, during the same period, 

~ decreased morein: quantity than in value, ‘indicatinga gra- 

.. dual risein their price. No contrast could exhibit, in a 
more striking point of view, the unequal and oppressive 


manalyzing the statement | 


and correctly. stated, that: the-imports. to its effect upon: the market price of the cloth, whether. 


tis all imported-by the planter,:or.a:part by him, and the. 
remainder. by the Government. While the- demand and 
the supply remain unchanged, no imposition of the Govern- 
ment can increase the price... Eo A 
Let us suppose, then, that the Government takes no 
part of the cotton when exported, but-permits the planter 
to export-it without-diminution. With his hundred bales 
of cotton, he purchases a hundred-pieces of cloth. This 
would: be:the product of his industry——cotton converted 
into cloth... -When he reaches the custom-house, the agent 
of the Government takes-forty pieces of his cloth, as a 
contribution to the treasury. It is equally obvious, as in 
the former case, that the same quantity of cloth would 
come into the market, as if none of it had been taken by the 
Government. The price would be the very same, and, 
consequently, the planter would be deprived of forty of 
his hundred pieces of cloth, by the exaction of the Govern- 
ment, without any means of indemnifying himself by ob- 
taining a higher price for the remainder. This, sir,.is the 
actual operation of your import duties, stripped of the 
disguise with which they are invested. They are taxes 
upon those productions of domestic industry which go 
into foreign commerce; and although the consumers, as a 
class distinct from the purchasers, will, in the long run, 
be incidentally injured by whatever oppresses the pro- 
ducers, yet the burden primarily and principally falls upon 
the latter class. According to this view of the subject, 
the southern planter would bear the principal part of the 
burden of the imports levied upon the productions of his 
industry, even if he did not consume any of them himself, 
but imported them exclusively for the purpose of making 
exchanges for western and northern produce. 

But; sir, even if we grant that the tax falls exclusively 
upon the consumer, I ask you, who consumes the produc- 


“ operation of federal: taxation on.the different portions’ of] tions-of southern industry, if they are not consumed by 


the Union; and: none certainly could more conclusively 
show that itis utterly impossible for the planters to throw 
the taxes imposed on their productions upon any other 
class of the community. 

It isso important, to a just comprehension of the opera- 
tion of our. tariff regulations, that we should clearly ascer- 
tain where the butten of our impost taxes really falls, 
that I must be excused for presenting to the committee 
another illustration, to show that it principally fails upon 
the producers of our exports. To avoid the confusion 
of ideas which results from estimating the value of mer- 
chandisc; and the duties imposed upon.it, in money, I will 
dispense with: the use .of this, as I have done with the 
agency of. the. merchant. Iwill suppose, then, that the 
. Goverment levies the duties in kind, and that, for every 

hundred bales of cotton the planter exports, the Govern- 
menttakes forty, and then places agents on board the ves- 
‘sél of the planter, to go with him to Great Britain, and sell 
> the cotton thus taken from him, in common with his own. 
. Is it not apparent that the very same quantity of cotton 
would go into the foreign market, as would have gone if 
no duty had been levied, with this. difference only, that 
forty: bales would belong to the Government, and sixty to 
the planter, instead of the whole belonging to the planter? 
No change, therefore, would be made in the British mar- 
ket by this division of the property between the individual 

: and the Government. If we suppose each bale of cotton 
.,. to be worth apiece of cloth, the planter would bring back 
=. sixty pieces, and the Government forty. The very same 

quantity would be brought into the domestic market as if 

the Government had-levied no duty, with this difference 
‘only, that, instead of the whole-belonging to the planter, 
-it would: be dividéd ‘between him and the Government. 
Although the planter ‘would ‘receive: only sixty pieces of 
cloth instead of one hundred, yet he. could not get any 
higher price for it than if he had been permitted to import 
“the whole hundred pieces: efor it is* wholly immaterial, as 


the southern people? They are certainly the natural con- 
sumers of what they receive in exchange for their own 
productions. If they do not consume the very same ar- 
ticles they import, entirely and exclusively, they must 
consume some: other articles obtained in. exchange for 
them. Let us examine a little in detail what becomes of 
the imports of the South. In the first place, the Govern- 
ment takes forty dollars out of every hundred. That por- 
tion, of course, the planter cannot consume. But surely 
this circumstance does not diminish the burden imposed 
upon him. The fact that he does not consume it, is the 
very thing that makes the law, which deprives him of it, 
a burdensome tax upon hisindustry. As to the remaining 
sixty dollars, there can be no doubt that the people of the 
southern States are the direct consumers of the. principal 
part of it. A portion of it, to be sure, is exchanged with 
the people of the northern States, either for other foreign 
merchandise imported by them, such as Eastand West In- 
dia produce, or for their own manufactures. But this is 
precisely the same thing as if the southern people con- 
sumed the very articles obtained abroad. for their own 
produce. What does it matter to the planter, whether he 
consumes the very cloth for which his cotton is exchang- 
ed, or the tea, and coffee, and sugar imported by the peo- 
ple of the North, in exchange for their productions and 
industry, or the manufactures of the North? These fo- 
reign productions and domestic manufactures are enhanc- | 
ed in price, quite as much as the cloth imported by the 
planter, in consequence of the duties. Thus far, then, | 
the southern people pay the whole amount of the imposts 
laid upon their preductions, regarding them as consumers 
merely. But it has been said that we exchange some 
three: millions of our imports for the live stock of the 
western States, which is not enhanced in price by any 
duty.. But even here the planter is not. entirely reheved 
from his burden. Can he purchase as much live stock 
With-sixty pieces of cloth, as he could witha hundred? It 
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contributions. exacted from: the. different, sections.of. the 
‘Union, the inequality of the disburseménts of. the- Federal 
Government: is still much greater. Soutli. of Norfolk 
through the entire region extending thence: south an 
southwest along the. Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico-— 


would be absurd to maintain such- a proposition; and. yet 
this is the only way in which he could-relieve. himself from 
the whole burden, of the impost. -The fact is, that. he 
would be able to purchase but ‘little more than half the 
quantity of live stock from the western people, that he 
could have purchased if no duty had been laid upon.his 
imports. : In this way, undoubtedly, the burden’would be 
seriously felt by the western people;. But this would not 
mitigate the suffering of thé planter. You deprive him 
of the means of purchasing live stock. to a. very great 
amount, and to that extent cut off the market for the pro- 
ductions of western industry. By.this process, as in all 
eases ‘of prohibition, you destroy two values—that of the 
planter to the extent of the imposts, and that of the grower 
of stock to the extent that heis injured by losing a market 
for the productions of his industry. i ie 

Upon a general survey- of the condition of the United 
States, it will be perceived that, owing to the causes inti- 
mately connected with the restrictive system, production 
is every where overrunning consumption. When to this 
circumstance we add the fact that the consumers of those 
articles of which you propose to enhance the price by 
your high duties, have so many other resources, and can 
resort to so many substitutes, to avoid paying the duties, 
every gentleman must be satisfied of the utter impossibili- 
ty of throwing any thing like the whole burden of the 
impost duties from the producers, upon whom they are 
actually laid, to: the consumers, upon whom they are not 
Jaid. “The. consumers of manufactured. articles in the 
United States are very differently situated, thank heaven, 
from the consumers of grainin Great Britain. The enor- 
mous burden of the corn laws falls almost exclusively on 
the consumers. Corn is an article of absolute necessity, 
for avhich no domestic substitute can be obtained. The 
miserable British laborer, therefore, is obliged to consume 
the -grain of the lordly landowner, at double the price it 
could be imported, or perish. But it is not so with the 
American consumers of cotton and woollen. manufactures. 
Before they will consent to pay an enhanced price, pro- 
portioned to the duties imposed, they will clothe them- 
selves in homespun. 

Upon the whole, then, the only means which the pro- 
ducer has to throw the burden of a tax from his shoul- 
ders, is to diminish his production of the article taxed; 
and the means which the consumer has to avoid having 
it thrown upon him, is to diminish his consumption of that 
article. In this contest, the consumer has a decided and 
obvious advantage. It may be very confidently assumed, 
therefore, that at least one-half of the burden of the im- 
post duties laid upon the return productions of the planter 
would be sustained by him as a producer, even if he con- 
sumed no part of those productions. But it cannot be 
doubted that the people of the southern States consume, 
of the articles imported in exchange for their staples, of 


whole Union--there is not annually expended an average 
sum of five hundred.thousand dollars! Now, ,sir,-'do not 
mention this unequal disbursement for. the purpose of com: 
planing of it,.so. much as with a view to explain the: ac- 
tual injury and suffering which result from it. Ido verily 
believe, then, that a tax of ten millions of dollars, expend- 
ed among those -by whom it is contributed, would not be 
more burdensome and oppressive. than. a tax of five-mil- 
lions of dollars expended in a foreign country, ora distant 
portion ofthe Union. In other words, I believe any State, 
Pennsylvania for example, would find it an advantageous 
pecuniary speculation, to ‘pay a million of dollars to the 
federal treasury, annually, upon the condition that the 
Federa] Government should annually disburse two millions 
of dollars among the people of that State, in the pur- 
chase of grain, iron, manufactures, and. such. other pro- 
ductions as are there made for market. It is obvious that 
ancw demand would be annually created for a. million. of 
dollars worth of the productions of Pennsylvania, anda 
new value thereby given to those productions. It would 
of course give the highest possible stimulus to productiye 
industry; and at the end of the year the aggregate wealth 
of the State would be incréased more than it would be 
diminished, by this fiscal operation of paying one million in 
taxes, and receiving two millions in disbursements. . The 
most striking example of the influence of Government 
disbursements, of which history has kept any record, and 
that which first drew my attention to the subject, is that 
exhibited by Great Britain in the war against the French 
republic and the French empire. The extraordinary 
financial resources of Great Britain, in that eventful strug- 
gle, have exited the wonder and admiration of the world, 
scarcely less than the unparalleled military achievements 
and extensive conquests of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
spectacle of a nation annually expending some two hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and yet flourishing almost beyond 
any former example, seemed almost to baffle the pro- 
foundest speculations of political philosophy. h 

But the mystery is completely unravelléd, when we ad- 
vert to the fact that she annually borrowed, during fif- 
teen years, one hundred millions of dollars. By this 
operation alone, the annual disbursements of the Govern- 
ment were made to exceed the annual amount of the taxes, 
very nearly one hundred millions. We have, therefore, 
almost the very state of things I supposed, in regard to 
Pennsylvania. The Government levied an annual tax of 
one hundred millions of dollars, and made an annual dis- 
c : bursement of two hundred millions of dollars. Great Bri- 
other foreign articles subject to pay duties, and of do-) tain was never so flourishing; and, if the same operation 
mestic manufactures, equally enhanced by the tariff, to} could have lasted forever, she would have continued to 
the amount of three-fourths of the entire return which) flourish on to the end. Butit was notin the nature of things 
they receive for their exports. It follows that the direct) that it could last much longer than it did. Great Britain 
operation of the impost duties throws upon the people of! was acting the part of the prodigal, who converted his in- 
the staple-growing States a weight of taxation very nearly; heritance into an annuity for fifteen years, and then ex- 
proportioned to their exports. pended his whole annual income. She was living upon 

But, sir, there remains to be presented a view of this/ the resources of posterity, and, if she had gone much fur- 
subject, very little considered ‘heretofore, either in thisj ther, she would have exhausted them. But when peace 
country or in Europe, which will exhibit the unequal and/ was restored.to Europe, the picture of British prosperi 
oppressive operation of this Government in a most strik- was reversed. When superficial observers were eapects 
ing light. When this is taken into the estimate, the cori- ing an increased prosperity from the cessation of war and 
mittee will perceive that I have been quite within the mark, lits expenditures, a scené of distress and ruin ensued, not 
in assuming that the staple-growing States are burdened; more astonishing and apparently unaccountable than the 
in proportion to the amount of duties levied upon their; former prosperity. But the.one was just as natural as the 
commerce. Next to the unequal exactions of Govern-/other. The sudden withdrawal of the disbursements of 
ment, nothing can be more distressing to a country of such! the Government, to the amount of more than one-hundred 
vast extent, than the unequal disbursement of its reve-/ millions of dollars, without any corresponding reduction 
nues, Great as I have shown the inequality to be, in the! of the taxes, was like withdrawing his accustomed stimu- 
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ithering influence of enormously unequal 


wnt in: the» form-of Government disbursements; and on 


‘the other, of the animating and. invigorating influence of 


large disbursements in portions of the Union that make 
scarcely any contributions, comparatively speaking, to the 
public revenues o Scree sobent o 

= Evil now ask-the attention of the committee toa com- 
‘parison which1. propose`tó institute between the actual 
‘distribution of the burdens of the federal taxes.among the 
‘different classes of productive industry and the different 
‘geographical subdivisions of the Union, and’ the distribu- 
tion that would take plice under a just and equitable sys- 
‘tem of taxation, What,.then, is the true principle of dis- 
tributive justice; inthe apportionment of taxes among the 
different portions of the community? It is laid: down in a 
work of thé highest authority--and, indeed, no authority is 
necessary.to give sanction to a rule of such apparent jus- 
tice—‘*That the subjects of every State ought to contribute 
‘towards the support of the Government, as nearly as pos- 
‘sible, in proportion to the revenue which they enjoy under 
the protection’ of the State. 


‘pense of management to the joint tenants of a greatestate, 
‘who are all obhged to contribute in proportion to their in- 
‘terest:in the estate. In the observance or neglect of this 
maxim, consists what is called equality. or inequality of tax- 
ation.” “According. to this fundamental rule, the justice 
and equity of which no man, I am sure, in this committee, 
will venture-to controvert, an income tax would be the near- 


s levied in otie portion of the Union, with scarcely any: 


tk ction of The cxpense of Govern- 
“iment tothe individuals of-a great nation, is like the ex- 


rate. As a mere question of distributive justice, it cannot 
be doubted, for a moment, that the exchanges of internal 
commerce should be subjected to the very same imposi- 
tions with the exchanges of foreign commerce. It is es- 
sential, indeed, to the perfect equality of taxation, that all 
indirect taxes should fall precisely alike upon all the pro- 
ductions of domestic industry, made or manufactured for 
sale, whether at home or abroad. — If the planter is called 
upon to pay a certain per centage upon the annual value 
of the cotton he exchanges for foreign manufactures, upon 
what human principle can it be contended that the farmer 
is not equally liable to pay the same per centage upon the 
annual value of the grain and other productions which he 
exchanges with the neighboring manufacturer; and that 
the manufacturers, of every description, are not equally 
liable to pay the same per centage upon the annual value 
of the manufactures they exchange for agricultural and 
other productions in the domestic market? An impost and 


' sést appraach that could be made to that equality which ought}an excise duty are precisely the same in principle, differ- 


tobe the aim of every Government, and which our own con-|ing only in the solitary particular, that they fall upon dif- 
‘stitution _most-carefully, but vainly, attempted to secure. | ferent productions of domestic industry, And, whether the 
With a view to ascertain what would be the result of such | tax ultimately falls upon the producer or consumer, a just 
a plan of taxation, so far as regards its distribution among regard to the principle of equality would require that all 


the various portions of the Union, I have made an estimate 
.of the aggregate amount ofall the incomes of the United 
‘States, giving, as the result, fifty millions of dollars. I have 


«subjected this estimate to the test of several modes of cal-} 


culation, and E think it rather under than over the truth. 
_A British economist estimated the income of Great Britain, 
“in°1820, at three- hundred and fifty. millions of pounds 


sterling; and I cannot. suppose it will. be deemed extrava- 


gant to estimate tlre income of ‘the United States, in 1830, 
at'as mary. dollars. What, then, would be the distribu- 
‘tion of the burdens of the federal taxation among the 
different sections of the Union, if the people were taxed 
din. proportion to their incomes? -It is to be remarked that 
the exports of the staple-growing: States constitute the 


; principal .part of their annual income... But that I may 


-þe certain of not making too low an estimate, J will assume 
that the income of all the persons. cngaged im pro- 
ducing cotton, tobacco, and rice, is seventy millions of dol- 


slays, neatly double the amount of their exports; and that 


the:income of those engaged in producing cotton and rice 
is fifty millions of :dollars. To produce a revenue of 
twenty-four: million ‘five hundred thousand: dollars, a tax 
‘of. only seven pei cent: pon the aggregate income of the 
“nation would be necessary. In the apportionment of this 
sum, upon’ the ‘principles:of ‘an income tax; there would 
“fall to the share of the' growers of cotton; tobacco, and rice, 
‘only four’ million “nine hundred thousand dollars, and to 
-that of the: growers of cotton’ and`rice only tiree million 


fivehundred thousand dollars; whereas all-the other branch- 


the producers and all the consumers of the country should 
equally participate in sustaining. the financial burdens of 
the State. 

- Ifthe value of the cotton exported by the planter is to 
be regarded as the measure of his income, upon the very 
same-principle the value ofthe grain sold by the farmer, 
or of the cloth sold by the manufacturer, should be regard- 
ed as the meastire of his income, .and'the duty imposed ac- 
cordingly. if eee i 

Now, sir, it will be found, upon’examination, that a gene- 
ral system of impost and excise duties, equally applicable to 
allcommercial exchanges, whether foreign or internal, would 
bring us almost to the very same result as an income tax. 

The advocates of the prohibitory system have habitually 
dwelt upon the insignificance of our foreign when compar- 
ed-with our mternal commerce. _ In ‘the well known ad- 
dress of the Harrisburg convention, it was assumed that the 
internal commerce of the Union amounted to five hundred 
millions of dollars, being nearly tén times the amount of 
our foreign commerce. I think this estimate extravagant, 
and will not, therefore, ‘use it, even against the manufac- 
turers themselves. It máy be safely assumed, however, 
that the internal commerce of the Union amounts to two 
hundred and eighty millions, exclusive of the coasting 
trade in forcign merchandise. It follows, therefore, that 
while the whole of the taxes of the Federal Government 
are thrown upon less than one-fifth of all the productions 
of national industry—the average amount of imports being 
less than seventy millions of dolars—there are productions 
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equally liable to taxation upon every principle of equity 
and justice, amounting to two hundred and eighty millions 
of dollars, which are not only entirely free from all Go- 
vernment impositions, but a large portion of which actual. 
ly receive Government bounties! Sir, itis in vain for gen- 
tlemen to attempt to disguise this gross and monstrous 
inequality, under the vague notion that the ultimate bur- 
den of taxation falls exclusively upon the consumer, Even 
if this were true to the letter, it would not materially vary 
the case as to the unequal operation of the revenue laws 
upon the different sections of the Union. The complaint 
is, that upon less than seventy millions of the commercial 
exchanges of the country—principally belonging to the 
planting States—the whole.of the federal taxes are levied, 


while upon commercial exchanges, equally liable to taxa-{ 


tion, belonging to the farming and manufacturing States, 
to the vast amount of two hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars, no imposition at all is laid by this Government. 
Now I challenge any gentleman to point out a single in- 
stance in the history of the world--I will not except the 
cruel exactions of the Roman Government from the con- 
quered provinces—that can be compared with our own reve- 
nue system, for the injustice and inequality of the contri- 
butions it draws from the people of the southern and south- 
western States. When all the States of this Union were 
Atlantic States, and were interested very nearly in an 
equal degree in the foreign exchanges of the country, no 
great injustice resulted from making these exchanges sus- 
tain the whole fiscal burdens of the Government. But 
even in 1790, the period to which I refer, Alexander Ha- 
milton, the putative father of the prohibitory system, deem- 
ed it unwise aud inexpedient to carry the duties upon 
foreign merchandise higher than seven anda half per cent. 
How would he have been astonished if any one had pre- 
dicted that, in less than forty years, fourteen million eight 
hundred thousand dollars, out of a revenue of twenty- 
three millions of dollars, would be raised by duties upon lit- 
tle more than one-ninth part of the productive industry and 
commercial exchanges of the Union! 
fam sure, if gentlemen did not permit themselves to be 
carried away by a mere distinction in names, this unequal 
distribution of the taxcs would strike them more forcibly 
than it now does. If the whole revenue of the United 
States were raised by an excise, and, instead of levying an 
impost on the merchandise imported, an excise duty to the 
same extent were levied upon our cotton when sold to the 
merchant, and before it reaches the custom-house, the pal- 
puble injustice, the outrageous inequality of the system, 
would be apparent to every one. It could not then be 
disguised, that the Government was exacting an excise 
duty of forty per cent. from the cotton planters, while, 
upon the productions of other parts of the Union, standing 
upon precisely the same footing, and amounting to nine 
times the value of the cotton made for exportation, it ex- 
acted no duty at all. Now, as I have heretofore shown that 
an import duty is precisely equivalent to an export duty 
- upon the same commercial exchange, it follows, from the 
same course of reasoning, that an excise duty paid upon 
cotton when it leaves the storehouse of the planter, is 
precisely equivalent to an export duty paid at the custom- 
house. Both are equally taxes upon the productions of 
the planter, and operate precisely alike in all their bear- 
ings, whether we regard them as throwing the burden of 
the tax updn -the producer or the consumer. And I have 
no hesitation in saying that I would regard a law imposing 
an excise duty of forty per cent. upon all cotton sold by 
the planters in the United States, and providing at the 
same time that foreign merchandise received in exchange 
for it might ke imported free of duty, as making not the 
slightest change in the burdens under which we now 
labor. How, then, let me ask—and 1 beg gentlemen to an- 
“wer ine the question, if with clear consciences they can— 
how woulda law strike them, which provided, in terms, 
Yoru. VL~—107 


a 
that an excise duty of forty per cent. should belevied: upon 
all the productions of the southern States, whereas, of the _ . 
immense amount of the productions of the. northern, mid- 
dle, and western States, only twenty millions should: be 
subject to assimilar excise, and the remaining two hundred 
and eighty millions expressly exempted from. any. imposi- =: 
tion at al? Would such-a law bear inspection? Would 
not such an invidious and unjust distinction shock. the mo- 
ral sense of every man in the community? And yet, sir, the 
law I have supposed would do nothing more than express, 
in words, what actually exists at this moment in the reve- 
nue laws of this Government, wrapped. up and disguised 
in the indirectness of their operation, and the generality of 
the terms in which they are expressed. -` ced 
I have been recently looking into a British production 
of high reputation, which speaks in strong terms of the . 
intolerable weight of British taxation. As a conclusive 
argument in favor of a reduction of the taxes, the writer 
asserts that they amounted, including the corn laws and 
poor rates, to a tax of thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
upon the income of every individual in the kingdom. This 
he regarded as being so very oppressive, that no. people 
could possibly endure it. Now, sir, every cotton planter in 
the United States pays a tax of at least thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. upon his income to sustain the Federal Go- 
vernment, in addition to his contribution tothe revenue ofthe 
State in which he resides. Indeed, as almost the whole of his 
income is derived from the exchanges of foreign commerce, 
the tax he pays upon the annual amount of that income 
cannot be estimated at much less than the rate of the duty 
which is indirectly laid upon the productions of his indus- 
try. And thus it is, that while we are vainly and igno- 
rantly boasting of our freedom from taxation, the people 
ofa portion of the Union are subject to a more oppressive 
burden tkan the most heavily taxed people on the face of 
the earth. . 5 
Thus far, I have confined myself to the consideration of 
the mere fiscal operations of the Federal Government, 
and have attempted to show the unequal action of your 
revenue system upon different parts of the Union, without 
reference to the protection afforded by the impost duties 
to certain branches of domestic industry. It now becomes 
my duty to trace the operation of what has been very in- 
appropriately denominated the protecting system; and to 
ascertain, if possible, how far it contributes to increase 
the inequality of the burdens imposed by the Federal 
Government upon the people of the staple-growing States. 
And, sir, let it be remembered that a revenue system, ` 
grossly and palpably unequal in itself—a system which, un- 
der the most favorable modification, would levy the entire 
amount of the federal taxes from one-fifth part of the 
productions of the Union, while the other four-fifths are 
entirely exempted from all manner of imposition—let it 
be remembered, I say, that this is the substratum upon 
which has been reared this monstrous and iniquitous su- 
perstructure——the protecting system. It did not satisfy 
the manufacturers and their confederates, that the whole 
expense of supporting the Federal Government should be 
sustained by those branches of domestic industry which 
make up the foreign commerce of the country—it did nét 
satisfy them, that they themselves were not only exempted 
from all impositions of the Government, but actually re- 
ceived an indirect bounty from the imposts laid upon other 
branches of industry for the purposes of revenue. No, 
sir; all this did not satisfy them; they are now making 
a sure and steady, and, for any thing that can be done 
here, an irresistible progress in the system of legislative 
warfare, by which will be ultimately swept from the face 
of the ocean a large and valuable branch of foreign com- 
merce, exclusively belonging to the staple-growing States, 
and which now actually contributes two-thirds of the re- 
venue of this Government. And, this, sir, is what they 
are pleased to denominate a system of protection. 


. ‘So“Phis system, which has been gradually 
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built up, as far 


. as it has] gone, by successive acts of Congress, on the 


rùins of southern commerce, has now become, in the es- 


< timation of some gentlemen, an‘ object of idolatry too ba- 


z cred to be touched without profanity: When, at an early 
period of the session, Thad the honor to introduce a bill 


at 
th 


to modify the existing tariff by a very: moderate reduction 
of ‘the daties;-a very extraordinary excitement was mani- 
fested: A-gentlemai from Perinsylvania rose in his place, 

as if some Sreat~indignity had been offered against 
Majesty of the protecting system, approaching to the 
p ilt ‘of ‘treason, the measure was unceremoniously con- 
demined,-and strangled atthe very threshold, without the 
common forms of parliamentary proceeding. The gentle- 
man to whom J allude, [Mr. Ramsry} as an excuse for 
a course so unusual and uncourteous, stated that he 
had no idea of having the repeal of the tariff of 1828 
discussed or agitated, until we had ascertained, by experi- 
ence, whether it was really as injurious asit had been re- 
presented. I should be very unwilling to permit an igno- 


\ rant physician, wholly unacquainted with my constitution 


and habits, to indulge -in experimental quackery, at the 
imminent hazard and almost certain sacrifice of my Hfe. 
For the same reason, I cannot consent that the vital inte- 


“bests of my constituents should be put to hazard upon the 


- 


nated, I believe, the water ordeal. 


result of an experimentin political quackery, which can 
only end in the ruin of those interests. The gentleman 
says, give it a trial; not reflecting that, when the result is 
ascertained, the patient may be dead. “What has taken 
place, forcibly reminds me, sir, of the made of trial adopt- 
ed in times not quite so enlightened as the present, for 
ascertaining the guilt or innocence of certain venerable 
old women, charged with the dreadful crime of witch- 
craft. “Inthe dark ages of jurisprudence, these predes- 
tined victims were subjected to a species of trial, denomi- 
The mode of trial was 
very simple, and, as it was no doubt supposed, perfectly 
fair and equitable. A large stone was tied around the 
neck of the person accused, and she was cast into deep 
water, under the very natural belief, that if she was really 
guilty of dealing with the devil, he would not permit 
her to sink. While, therefore, humanity cricd out for 
the rescue of the struggling and sinking victim, the stern 
justice of the times replied, “let her alone! let her alone! 
if she be really a witch, she certainly will not sink.” I 
need hardly state to this enlightened audience the final 
issue of the trial. The innocence of the accused was 
most conclusively established; but, unfortunately for the 
poor old. woman, it was not ascertained until after she was 


‘consigned to a watery grave, and placed beyond the hope 


of resuscitation. ; And such,’ sir, will be the inevitable fate 
of that branch of our forcign commerce which is the 
rightful. and. almost exclusive property of the planting 
States. I have no idea of indulging gentlemen in these 
witchcraft ordeals with the rights and interests of the 
whole southern and southwestern portions of this Union. 
“Tam not unaware, sir, of the prevalence of an idea that 
the Government stands pledged to maintain the system of 
high and prohibitory duties, 
having once enacted it. Nothing can be more utterly falla- 
cious, than the idea that the faith of the-Government is con- 
cerned in the maintenance of an unjust and oppressive sys- 
‘tem, simply because it has been adopted, It assumes that 
the Government is some ideal being at Washington, who 
has persuaded the manufacturers and others concerned 
to invest their capital in certain pursuits, by giving them 
the assurance that the high duties would be maintained. 


. Now, sir; what ig the Government by which this pledge 


` has been given to the manufacturers? Isit not composed 


of the representatives of these very manufacturers, and 
of the interests associated with them, making together 
that interested and despotic majority, by which the most 
undoubted rights and interests of the minority have been 
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fromthe mere circumstance of |fect of our tariff, it will fo 
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sacrificed? And, sir, is it to be endured, that thesé men 
should gravely get up and urge their own acts of injustice 
and oppression as creating a pledge to maintain and ex- 
tend their encroachments upon thé rights of the minori- 
ty? Sir, I protest against a doctrine which thus sanctifies 
and consecrates to-day, what was admitted to be injustice 
and oppression yesterday. 

What, then, let us briefly inquire, is the tendency, and 
what has been the effect, of the high duties imposed for 
the purpose of protecting manufactures and other do- 
mestic productions? ‘It is too plain to admit of argument: 
indeed, it has been candidly admitted by the chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures, in former discussions, 
that domestic productions can only be protected by pro- 
hibiting the foreign articles that would come in competi- 
tion with them. He openly avowed that he aimed at pro- 
bibition, and it would have been folly to have aimed at 
less, if he really meant to give protection. No.duty can 
give any protection to any domestic fabric, which does not 
exclude a similar foreign fabric; and, in the very nature of 
things, the amount of protection cannot exceed the amount 
of prohibition, though it may, and generally does, full 
short of it. You cannot create a demand, for example, 
for any domestic manufacture, by legislation, otherwise 
than by excluding a similar foreign manufacture; and as 
your legislation is calculated to enhance the price.of the 
article, you certainly cannot create by it a demand for a 
greater amount of the domestic fabric than you exclude of 
the foreign. It may be confidently assumed, therefore, 
that whatever may be the amount of iron and salt, and ma- 
nufactures of cotton, wool, iron, and hemp, which have 
been brought into existence in the United States by the 
system of high protecting duties, at least an equal amount 
of foreign riva] productions has been excluded by those 
duties. It will not’ be deemed an extravagant estimate to 
suppose that the protecting system has caused to be pro- 
duced, annually, articles of these various kinds, to the 
amount of twelye millions of dollars, which would not have 
been produced, but for the protection given them. It 
follows, then, asa corollary, that at least an equal amount 
of these articles of foreign production must have been ex- 
cluded. But these are the very articles which we receive 
from Great Britain, France, and Holland, in exchange for 
our agricultural staples. By excluding twelve millions of 
such articles, therefore, we necessarily diminish the fo- 
reign demand for our staples, and principally cotton, to 
that amount. There is scarcely any limit to the consump- 
tion of our cotton in Europe, but that which is imposed by 
our refusal to take manufactures in exchange for it. 1f, 
therefore, we were permitted to import the twelve mil- 
lions of dollars worth of manufactures that have been ex- 
cluded by our commercial restrictions, or, rather, if they 
had never been excluded by those restrictions, it cannot 
be reasonably doubted that we should now havea demand 
in Europe for four hundred thousand bales of cotton, be- 
yond the existing demand. Evcn, therefore, if we grant, 
what is not the fact, that the whole of the domestic de- 
mand for cotton has been produced by the prohibitory ef- 
low that we have gained a mar- 
ket for one hundred and fifty thousand bales, by sacrific- 
ing one for four hundred thousand. From this estimate, 
it will be seen that the prohibition of foreign imports has 
resulted in curtailing the entire demand for cotton in the 
markets of the whole world, including our own, two bun- 
dred and fifty thousand bales. In addition, then, to the 
annual burden he bears in paying thé duties upon the im- 
ports he is still permitted to bring into the country, the 
planter sustains an annual loss of seven million five bun- 
dred thousand dollais, being the value cf the cotton for 
which he has lost a market, in consequence of the unjust 
restrictions imposed upon his lawful commerce by the sui- 
cidal policy of his own Government. ; 

I think { have by this time sat'sfed the committee that 


i 
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1 have not exaggerated the burdens of the southern planier importance or prererying it S a A oe 
in stating thata duty offorty.per cent. upon the amount of] by what we have unavoi y C e- contra : 
aa e the burd inducements to preserve and extend it are rather increas. 
theirexports may be takenas the measure of these burdens. nts to pr F terest Wémaded 
Ihave not the slightest doubt that I have greatly under-esti-| ed than diminished; and. if a common’ i a per A 
mated those burdens, looking to the operation of your im-|the whole Union, a doubt would not be enter aine ton e. 
post duties inthe double‘aspect of a system of revenue and subject. To exemplify this, sir, I wi Suppe dooa 
a system of protection ` Having now, sir, made-out the case United States to be the property o $ sing le indiv seit ; 
of the southerit planters—having demonstrated the grossly Would the owner of this vast estate egu y 2 : ones 
unequal and oppressive operation of your whole tariffsystem | summate folly of refusing to cary on a ree an ee : snes 
upon the productions of their lawful industry, I will now| ed trade in cotton, tobacco, an nee pr shane hig 
proceed to the consideration of the principal ground upon| er either would’ not ‘purchase or could. no purcine . s 
which the advocates of this system have attempted to rest | grain also? Such absolute fatuity cannot be rape Ti o 
it, as a measure of justice and:éxpediency. - It is almost fany individual baving the common use’ of. his ae K 
universally conceded by all the supporters of the protect-| And, yet; sir, such is the wisdom that Sabicea a he 
ing policy, from Alexander Hamilton down, thatif all other] of nations, this Government is now actually exhibiting th ê 
nations would throw off the restrictions they have im-| very infatuation which cannot be imputed to any indiyi» 
posed upon commerce, it would be wise in the United dual, however ignorant and stupid. RES 
States to pursue the same policy. But it is contended,| The great misfortune is, sir—and it gives us the true key 
that, as long as other nations continue to impose restrictions| to this whole system—that, while this Government is an 
upon the free importation of our productions, it is expe-| undivided and indivisible unity, the country over which it 
dient and necessary that we should countervail their re-| extends is divided into various and-—disguise it as we may 
gulations, by imposing similar restrictions upon their pro-|—diametrically adverse interests. Hence, it results, that 
ductions. Now, sir, if Iam not greatly deceived in the} the law which throws a restriction upon the commerce of 
view 1 have taken of the matter, this is the capital error|the southern-States, to the great and obvious injury of the 
which lies at the foundation of the whole protecting sys- planter, is obviously caiculated, and professedly intended, 
tem. And nothing will, perhaps, tend more clearly to ex-| to promote the interest of the northern manufacturer. If 
pose the true genius and character ofthat system, than a the manufacturer can gain ten per cent. by the restriction, 
brief examination and exposure of this error. Ù waive, 


it is'his interest to adhere to it, though it impose a burden 
for the present, as belonging to another branch of inquiry, | Of foity or fifty per cent. upon the planter. Hence itis 
the policy of countervailing regulations, calctilated and de-| that the majority of this House are pursuing a.policy with 
signed to induce other nations to abandon their restric- | regard to the interests of the. whole Union, which no hu- 
tions. No one pretends that ours are of that character, | man being would pursue in regard to his own interest. It 
either as to their design or tendency. Asa mere question | i3 worth while, sir, to trace the operation of this policy a 
of political economy, then, I maintain that the restrictions] little more in detail. Great Britain, it is alleged, will not, 
which foreign nations impose upon the importation of any | 0r, Which is the same thing, does not, in fact, purchase the ~ 
production of ours, in pursuing their established policy, |8'in of the northern, middle, and western States, and, 
furnish not the slightest ground, upon’ the score of inte-| Consequently, those States have nothing wherewith’ to 
rest or expediency, for imposing similar restrictions upon purchase British manufactures. This is the complaint, 
any of the productions of these foreign nations. I will il- | Now, sir, if this be true, the wisdom of man could not 
lustrate my view by considering the operation of the Bri-| more effectually exclude British manufactures, or give. 
tish corn laws upon the commerce of the United States. 


more complete protection" ta domestic manufactures, in 
Letit, then, be granted that Great Britain has absolutely those States. If they have nothing to give in exchange 
prohibited the importation of foreign grain. No one pre- 


for British manufactures, what earthly necessity is there 
tends that she has not'an undoubted right, under the law|to exclude them by law? The domestig manufacturer is, 
of nations, to do so. We have no just cause to complain | absolutely secured against foreign competition by the sin- 
ofit. Indeed, her policy in this respect is not only imi-|gle fact, that the British manufacturer will not take any 
tated, but applauded by the advocates of the restrictive | thing in exchange for his fabrics, which the people of those 
system here. ‘Then, sir, the exclusion of our grain from | States have to give. What, then, is the real object of the 
Great Britain is simply a fact to be considered by this Go-| restrictions which, the tariff States are so anxious to throw 
vernment, without any regard to the causes that have pro-{@bout oar foreign commerce? It is not, sir, be assured, 
duced it. It is precisely the same thing to the grain grow-| to prevent those States from importing British manufac- 
e's of this country, as if the increased fertility of Great;tures, who have nothing to give in exchange for. them, 
Britain, resulting from a newly discovered manure, had| That would be impotent and gratuitous legislation. The 
cnabled the farmers of that country to produce grain as|true object-—disguise it as gentlemen may.is to prevent 
cheaply as it can be produced in Kentucky or Ohio. There | those States who have the means of paying for British ma- 
could be no wore effectual exclusion of our grain than nufactures, and. who have a deep and vital interest in pre: 
would result from this. And yet can hardly suppose jserving that branch of commerce, from importing those 
there is a man'in the world who would be so absurd as to manufactures, in order to promote the, interest of those 
contend that these agricultural improvements in Great| States who have not the means of paying for British manu. $ 
Britain would furnish any colorable ground for excluding | factures, and who really have, or believe they have, deep 
her manufactures; or, in other words, for prohibiting the and vital interest in destroying that branch of commerce: 
free exchange of those of our productions which she might] Twist it and turn itas you may, “to: this complexion it 
still require, for such of her own as she could most advan- | must comè at last.” ~ Hence it is, that to the gross inequa- 
tageously give us for them. Nowy it secms impossible for | lity of the revenue system of the United States, the miajo-. 
human ingenuity to draw any substantial discrimination be: | rity of Congress have superadded the intolerable. burdens 
{ween the case I have supposed and that of the British corn | of the prohubitory system. ‘Will any gentleman from Mas 
laws. In both instances, we lose a market for our grain, |sachusetts, or Rhode Island; or Vermont, have the har 
in the one from natural and in the other from artificial | hood to maintain that the duties imposed on cotton a 
causes; and the question which arises upon this state of] woollen manufactures, varying from forty to sixty per cent. 
facts, is simply this: would it be wise in us to deprive our- jare equally a burden upon his constituents as they.a 
selves of our remaining commerce with Great Britain, be-|on mine? ' Will any gentleman from Pennsyly 
cause circumstances beyond our control have deprived us ; $2 


that the enormous duty. upon iron imposes-'an, eq 
Di ha PSO ak 2 f h i ; k: EAEN neg Seay 
ofa portion of it? The value of what remains, and the] den upon the people of Pennsylvania and upon t 
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“South Carolina? On the contrary, do not.these géntlemen 
distinctly and openly avow. that the duties which throw a 
grievous. and oppressive -burden upon-the people of: the 


“southern States; operate as a beneficial-and sustaining 


. bounty to the:people of. the. northern and eastern States? 
` Fdo firmly believe, that, if the proceeds of the public lands 
: would defray the whole expenses of the. Government, or 
if'the.staple-growing States would-assume the responsibi- 
f. paying: those expenses out of revenues raised by 
selves, there are certain States in this Union—t al- 
hose emphatically denominated tariff States—that 
‘mot consent to a repeal of the impost duties.. No, sir, 
they: gain mach more than they lose, by the aggregate effect 


< 4 of the duties imposed, and the disburseménts made, by this 


` Government, regarding the system in the light of a mere 
pecuniary speculation. If a foreign invention were made, 
- by which the operations of Government could be. carried 


~ on without the expenditure of a single dollar, those States 


à Would regard it.a8.a nuisance, and prohibit its importation 
by as rigorous penalties as are now proposed in regard to 
foreign manufactures. A greater calamity could scarcely 
happen to the interests of northern. capital, confederated 
in favor. of the protecting system, than would result from 
an:entiresuspension of the fiscal operations of this Govern- 
ment, including both taxation and disbursement. This ex- 
traordinary, but. undoubted fact, that those who control 
the legislation of Congress have a decided pecuniary inte- 
rest in the increase and perpetuation of the burdens of 
taxation, brings me to the consideration of a view of this 

_ subject deeply interesting to the people of the southern 
portion of this confederacy, and involving the highest 
‘principles’ of constitutional liberty. : 

„x The ‘southern. States, actuated by that uncalculating 
Patriotism for which they have always been distinguished, 

- have submitted, without a single murmur, to.a system of 
taxation which has. drawn. from the productions of their 
industry, at least, double the amount of their just contri- 

bution to the federal treasury. But, sir, when they find 
an, interested majority, “which feels power and forgets 
right,” steadily aiming the imperial ban of the prohibitory 
system at the absolute annihilation of that very branch of 
commerce which has so largely and disproportionately 
contributed to support the expenses of the Federal Go- 
vernment—when they find that majority, confident in the 
strength of numbers, openly and boldly avowing the un- 
just, and, I had almost said, nefarious and piratical pur- 
pose of sweeping from the very face of the ocean a law- 
ful branch of trade, which almost exclusively belongs to 
the people of these States—it is time for them to rise up 
in'the majesty of their rights, and demand, in the name of 
the p inoiples of eternal Justice and of constitutional liber- 
ty, aby what authority do you commit this monstrous out- 
rage?” aed Ka 

-< Sir, I neyer have been an advocate of strict limitations 
or technical refinements, in construing the constitution. 
F have always interpreted that instrument as I would any 
other, by its plain sense and obvious intention, having re- 
gard both to the letter and spirit. Taking these for my 
guide, Futterly deny that Congress has the constitution- 

‘al power to carry ona legislative warfare, either open or 
disguised, against any branch of forcign commerce, with 
a view tothe advancement of any other branch of nation- 
al industry. I know, sir, that I shall be asked if Con- 

“ gress have not the power of laying impost duties for the 

“purposes of raising revenue, and also the power of ‘re- 
gulating-commerce with foreign nations;’’ aiid to these 
questions, I atiswer in the affirmative. 1 shall be then ask- 

“ed, how it would be possible for the. Supreme Court to 
pronounce‘a law of Congress unconstitutional, which pur- 
ports, upon the face of it, to be a revenue measure, ora 
measure for the ‘regulation of commerce. ‘To this I an- 
swer, that the Supreme Court could not, and would not, 
pronounce such a law unconstitutional, because they.. can- 


not look into the motives of the Legislature. But, sir, a 
law,-or a system of Jaws,: calculated and designed to de- 
stroy commerce, or any branch of it, isnot the less uncon- 
stitutional because the Supreme Court-cannot pronounce 
ittobe so. It is not a question of which that court could 
take cognizance.- It turns upon great political principles, 
which would be entirely out of place in a mere technical 
argument before a judicial tribunal, but which this body 
is under the most solemn obligations to regard in all its 
proceedings. A ; ` 
As no ohe: now pretends that these prohibitory duties 
are imposed for the purpose of raising revenue, I shall 
proceed to inquire. how far they can be justified by the 
clause of the constitution which authorizes Congress *to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.” What, then, 
was the object of the convention in clothing Congress 
with this power to regulate foreign commerce? I put it 
to the conscience of every member of this body, upon the 
high responsibility under which he is acting, to answer 
me the question,. whether this power was not vested in 
Congress for the sole and exclusive purpose of preserv- 
ing, protecting, and defending the very commerce which 
it proposes to regulate. No one, Iam sure, can serious- 
ly believe that there is any other legitimate object for 
which this power can have been conferred, or for which 
it can be rightfully exercised. By constituting Congress 
the guardian of our foreign commerce, the constitution 
has imposed upon that body the high duty of extending 
its protecting arm equally and impartially to every law- 
ful branch of that commerce. No restriction, therefore, 
can be lawfully and constitutionally imposed upon the 
foreign trade of any part of this Union, that has not for its 
object the preservation, security, or improvement of. the 
very branch of trade upon which it is imposed. Any man 
who will look into the history of the times which im- - 
mediately preceded the Federal Convention, will be sa- 
tisfied that the great object of convoking that assembly, 
and of creating this Government, was to provide for the 
security of our foreign commerce. What language then 
can be used strong enough to characterize those prohibi- 
tory regulations of Congress which are inevitably calcu- 
lated, and openly and avowedly intended, not only to 
suspend for an indefinite time, but utterly to abolish and 
destroy, forever, a great branch of commerce belonging 
to eight sovereign States of this confederacy? There is 
nothing, sir, either in history or fable, that can be com- 
pared with this most unnatural and monstrous perversion 
of power. The very commerce which this Government 
was created to preserve, and which it is under the clear- 
est and most solemn constitutional obligations to protect 
and defend against all foreign outrage, is actually destroy- 
ed by the Government which was created to preserve it, 
and professing to act under a power evidently conferred 
for no other purpose! Yes, sir, and to add mockery to 
the outrage, Congress very mcdestly claims the title of a 
parental and protecting government, for the very act of 
sacrificing that commerce which it is bound to preserve, 
to build up on its ruins a distinct branch of industry—do- 
mestic manufactures—which the constitution has not 
committed to the guardianship of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any respect whatever. The monster which should 
devour his own offspring, would not commit a greater 
outrage against nature, than this body is thus perpetrating 
against the constitution under which it assumes to act, 
and from which only it can derive any legitimate authori- 
ty. The only cause which can justify Congress in. im- 
posing restrictions and prohibitions upon commerce, is 
the violation, by forcign powers, of those principles of 
international law which are the guaranty of our commer- 
cial and other sovereign rights as a nation; and the-only 
constitutional object to which these restrictions and pro- 
hibitions can be directed, is to induce or constrain fo- 
reign powers to repeal the regulations, or abandon the 
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course of action by. which our national rights are violated, tof the United States. Lam decidedly of the opinion, here. 
This Government was-principally. designed by its framers | fore, that the embargo was a constitutional measure; but 
to concentrate the whole power. of the confederacy, for |am very far from believing that it was a wise ones... g... ii : 
the purpose: of. resisting: the aggressions of. foreign na-j. Letus now see how the prohibitory acts of 1824 nd 1828 ne 
tions upon our- tights onthe ocean. Tfno such aggression | will stand a comparison with the embargo of 1807, in Pee 
has been ‘committed, if all our rights of commerce and | gard to the two essential requisites of a constitutional 2 
navigation are secure under the:protection; of the law. of ulation of commerce. I mean..a sufficient. cause, and a 
nations, even from. apprehended encroachments, then, {justifiable object. . What, then, was the cause of these two 
sir, I maintain that the case has not occurred, in which: ‘prohibitory-acts? Was it pretended that any foreign power 
this Government may rightfully: interpose its power to|had violated our rights, by imposing restrictions upon our 
vindicate the sovereign rights of the confederacy, either by | commerce, not warranted by the law of nations? So far 
military force or legislative restrictions and prohibitions. from. this being the case, the only. measure of a foreign 

I will now illustrate my views on, this, subject; by a|power, which has been alleged as a motive for. a prohibi- 
brief examination of the embargo of 1807, a measure too | tory tariff on our part, is the prohibition of foreign grain, 
memorable to have been. forgotten, and with the history |by Great Britain; a measure as highly applauded asit was 
of which, Is take it for granted, every member of the|unwisely imitated by the advocates of the prohibitory: sys- 
committee -is familiar. It is a well known fact, that an|tem in this country. It was not to vindicate any violated ` 
entire political party, constituting a decided majority of|right, then, that the acts of 1824 and 1828 were passed, 
the people of New England, and headed by men of very |and thus far they want the justifying cause that existed in 
distinguished talents and great political experience, de-|the case of the embargo. What, then, is the object, the 
nounced the measure in question as an unconstitutional | final end, which these acts purpose to accomplish? Are . 
perversion of the power to regulate commerce. I be-|they intended to compel any foreign power.toabandon re- 
lieve, sir, that every public functionary, from the chief|strictions injurious to our commercial rights, or even detri- 
Executive downwards, and every department of the Go-/mental to our.commercial interests? _ This will scarcely be 
vermment in almost every New England State, solemnly | pretended. . The only foreign restriction which, bas been 
pronounced the embargo law unconstitutional. alleged as an interference with our commerce, is thatim- 

There never was a political party arrayed against’ this| posed by the British corn laws. ' A CENTE 
Government with more unanimity upon any question, than| Now, will it be seriously argued that the manufacturers 
were the federal party of New England upon the uncon-|of the. United States are anxious to induce. or .canstrain 
stitutionality .of that measure. Now, sir, what was the|Great Britain to repeal her corn laws?, Will any mamin 
ground upon which it was contended that the embargo was|this House hazard the assertion, thatthe prohibitory duties, 
unconstitutional? I have recently heard that ground stated, | imposed by Congress were designed to produce such, an 
from high authority, in a speech delivered not far off, injeffect? Nothing, sir, was more remote from the wishes of 
which the idea seemed still tobe maintained. The ground{those by whom these duties were imposed. When the 
was this: that the embargo law contained no limitation upon {subject of negotiating a commercial treaty. with Great 
its face, and was, therefore, an indefinite suspension of| Britain, providing fora reciprocal free trade between the 
commerce. To suspend commerce indefinitely, is to de-]two countries, was agitated some months ago in the public 
stroy it; and the.power to regulate commerce does not}jourmals, in what tone and temper was it denounced by the 
confer the right to destroy it. Such, sir, was the argu-|advecates of the manufacturing interest? And when a bill 
ment, as I understand it. ‘Though it is certainly a plausi-|was reported a few days ago by the Committee on Com- 
ble and imposing argument, I do not think it a sound one. |merce, proposing to effect the same object, in a partial dé- 
lt entirely overlgoks the cause-which induced Congress to | gree, by legislation, what an electric terror seemed. to run 
pass the embargo law, and the object to accomplish which | through the ranks of the tariff party in this House?. 
it was enacted, both of them considerations essential to the |. No measure could be adopted by any foreign Government, 
correct determination of the question of constitutionality. [and particularly by that of Great Britain, thaf would be 
Let it be remembered that the belligerent powers of Eu-|more earnestly deprecated by the friends of the protecting 
rope had committed a series of outrages upon our national |system in this country, than an unconditional repeal 6f all 
and commercial rights, in open violation of the clearest | commercial restrictions. If the British Parliament were ` 
principles of the law of nations. Here, then, was an un-|about to abolish the corn laws, the manufacturers of the 
doubted case for the constitutional interposition of the | United States, if there was any disguise in which. they 
power of the Federal Government. The casus feederis of |could present themselves, would pray for a continuance of 
the constitutional compact had evidently occurred. The |those lawsas devoutly as the British landlords. .Their.re- 
rights of the citizens were violated by foreign powers, and |peal, sir, would be the most fatal blow that could:be: in- 
this Government, having in charge the foreign relations of |flicted on the manufacturers in this country, next to the re- 
the country, was not only authorized to vindicate those |peal of our own prohibitory duties. What would be: the 
rights by commercial restrictions, but even by waritself-—|effect 6f this repeal upon the competition between the 
the last resort of injured nations. Indeed, the embargo |British and American.manufacturers?. While it would:di- 
was a war measure in all its material characteristics, viewed [minish the price of grain one-half in Great. Britain, and 
in reference either to its causes or its objects. produce a corresponding reduction in the price of labor, 

And what, sir, was the end, the final end, which Con-{and consequently in the cost of manufactures, it would pro- 
gress proposed to accomplish by the embargo? Was there}duce an effect. almost precisely opposite in the United 
aman in America at the time—is there a man in. America | States. “It isan established principle of: political economy 
at present, so far gone in the delusions of party prejudice, jin Great Britain, founded upon the actual condition of the”, 
as to believe that Mr. Jefferson, in recommending the em- | laboring classes, that every rise or fall in the price of grain 
bargo, or Congress in adopting it, aimed at the permanent | produces a rise or fall in the price-of labor, almost exactly 
destruction of commerce, or of any branch of it; as the | equal to increased or diminished cost of food forthe Jaborer. 
ultimate and final end of that measure? It will hardly be | This results from the fact, that the laborer is redueed:to 
doubted, at this day, that the sole ʻand exclusive object the minimum of ‘human subs'stence. His employer will 
which the Government had in view, in-this temporary sus- | not give him more, and cannot givehimless. A reduction 
pension of foreign commerce, was to compel the bellige- lin the price of corn, therefore, from two dollars to onedol- 
rent powers to relieve that very commerce from the shackles ilar a bushel--an effect which would probably. res: 
and restrictions which they had thrown aroundit, contrary | the repeal of the British corn laws—would reduce th 
to the law of nations, and in violation. of the sovereign rights | of labor twenty-five per cent., and the cost ofprod 
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‘nufactures twelve and a half percent. This would be equi: | this system is to confiscate the commerce of the South, 
‘valent to a bounty to the British’ manufactiters, in théir|under the false and delusive pretext of regulating it, and 


competition with those of the* United. States, while the |to'appropriate the proceeds of the property. thus confis- 
latter would experience ‘the disadvantage resulting from |cated and condemned by the high admiralty of this system 
the increased price ‘of grain, and consequently of labor, [of plunder, to the spec-aland exclusive uses of the north- 


‘in this country, proceeding from the same cause... ‘That I jern capitalists, I beg leave to call the attention of the com- 


have not overrated the effect of the repeal of the corn laws|Mittce to a view of this subject, well calculated to develop 


‘of Great Britain, may be inferred from the fact, thata very and illustrate the true genius and character of the system. 
intelligent writer in that country has expressed the opinion| The representatives of the manufacturing and tariff 


thatthe productive industry: of the nation would be as much | States allege that they have large and extensive manufac- 


“'pélieved: by ‘the abolition of the corn laws, as it would by |turing establishments, which it is their interest and their 


z 


W 


i 


‘under the perverted powers and prostituted forms of 


“States.. And it is in this state. of our mutual rights and 


system. 


‘die total extinguishment of the public debt. It would be |right to encourage and protect, and deny the right of the 


abstird to suppose, therefore, that the tariffs of 1824 and {southern representatives to interfere with their protecting 
1828 were designed to produce a repeal of the British |policy. Now, sir, as‘a southern representative, I claim 
corn laws. It follows that there is nothing, cithér in the {no right to interfere with any protection, which any por- 
catisés which gave rise to those measures, or the objects jtion of the northern States may choose to extend, at their 
they [were designed to. accomplish, at all connected with ;ownexpense, to their own manufactories. All 1 pretend 
the foreign relations‘of the country, or of a nature to-give |to claim, is the right-to put my veto upon this scheme of 
them any pretensions to be considered constitutional regu- injustice and plunder, by which the property, the rightful 
lations of commerce. ae and exclusive property, of my constitucnts, is unconsti- 
What, then, was the real causé, and what the real ob-|tutionally applied to- that object. 


‘ject, of the prohibitory laws of 1824.and 1828? Didthey| There cannot-be’a proposition more self-evidently just 


proceed from any commercial regulation of foreign pow- [and equitable, than that those States in which the manu- 
ers, injurious to the rights or interests which have been facturing establishments are situated, should bear the bur- 


committed by the constitution to the guardianship of this{den of protecting them. Can a man be found, sir, in this 
Government? Assuredly they were not. Were they in-|House, or out of it, who would have the boldness to con- 
tended to foster and protect any branch of our foreign com- |test this position? Then why do not the manufacturing 
merce, or any other national interest entrusted to the pro- [States protect their own manufactures? Will it be pre- 
tection of Congress? The very reverse, sir, It cannot be |tended that they have not the constitutional power? Has 
disguised, indeed, it has been openly avowed, that they |not the Legislature of every State in the Union an unli- 
-were intended for no other purpose than to annihilate, not }Mmited power to impose taxes upon the people of the State, 
for a season, but forall time, a lawful branch of commerce (and appropriate the proceeds, in the form of bounties, for 
‘which Congress is constitutionally bound to protect, in|the protection of domestic manufactures, or any other 
‘order to build up on its ruins another branch of industry | branch of domestic industry? No man of common informa- 
with which Congress has no more right to interfere than /tion--no man, indeed, of common sense, will deny that 
‘with the parish poor rates: every State Legislature has this power. Why, then, is it 
Lask you then, sir, in the name of the constitution, and [not exercised? Is the protection it would afford less direct 
of the principles of eternal justice, what right has Con- and efficient than that which is afforded by the imposition 
gress——what right can any human Government possess—to of high impost duties? I will answer this question in the 
destroy the interests of one entire section of this confede- |language of a man to whom the manufacturers have always 
racy, to promote the interests of the other sections? What | looked; as to an oracle—I mean Alexander Hamilton. 
‘right have you~-I put the question to the majority of this | Speaking of ‘pecuniary bounties,” he says: ‘This has 
House, in the name of allthe people of the southern States been found one of the most efficacious means of encou- 
~—what right have you to lay your hands upon our proper- raging manufactures; it is in some views the best. kd 
ty—upon that which is ours by the highest of all earthly} |. “It is a species of encouragement more positive and 
titles--the blessing of God upon our own honest industry, direct than any other, and, for that very reason, has a more 
and arbitrarily appropriate it to your own use, or to that of |immediate tendency to stimulate and uphold new enter- 
your constituents’? No freak of tyranny, ever committed | prises. Si 7 i i ii 
by an absolute despot; can exceed this outrage upon-the} , ‘It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary augmenta- 


principles of natural justice, which you are perpetrating tion of price, which is incident to some other modes, or 
a free |it produces it in a less degree, either by making no addi- 


Government. tion to the charges on the rival foreign article, as in the 


We have an undoubted natural right to the enjoyment case of protecting duties, or by making a smaller addi- 
of that commerce which you are now engaged in the un- | "0n. * = ; son s 
righteous work of sweeping from the great highway of ‘* As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an 
nations. Superadded to this natural right, we have acon- addition to its price, it causes an extra expense to the 
stitutional right to call upon the majority of Congress, as eommunity, for the benefit of the domestic manufacturer. 
the special guardians of this very commerce, to guaranty |A bounty does no more.” , 
the enjoyment of it, not only against the lawless pirates of These quotations are perfectly conclusive as to the su- 


the ocean, but against the injurious regulations of foreign perior efficacy of pecuniary bounties over protecting du- 
ties, as a means of encouraging: domestic manufactures. 


I will add an additional advantage, which the advocates of 
the bill before .us will not surely regard as unimportant. 
The protection given by these bounties cannot be evaded 
by-smuggling or by false invoices. This, of itself, would 
seem to be perfectly decisive in favor of the bounty sys- 
tem... Under that system, sir, there would be no occasion 
for creating custom-house inquisitions and arbitrary ap- 
praisements, How, then, has it come to pass, that, while 
the manufacturers have been, for more than ten years 
past, clamoring at our doors for protection, the Legislatare 
of no single State in the Union, so far as Tam informed, 


~” And now, having shown that the teridency arid object of |has ever appropriated a cent, or raised a finger, to sustain 


obligations, that this majority are carrying on a system’ 
of legislative piracy--degrading the Government from its 
high estate, and reducing it from the sacred relation it 
ought to bear to all the interests of the Union, into a dis- 
graceful confederacy with sea robbers and outlaws. Sir, 
this is no picture of the imagination; for I solemnly de- 
clare that I would rather, asa southern planter, take my 
‘chance, unaided by the public arm, against all the pirates 
that ever infested the great deep, than to be subject to the 
comprehenj've and desolating sweep of the prohibitory- 
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these languishing and suffering: interests; which ¢ertainly 
have a claim upon the States for protection, if indeed they 
have any claim at all? Sir, I have frequently put this ques- 
tion. in former discussions upon this floor, and have never 
found a man bold enough to answer it. The advocates of 
the protecting system have invariably passed it over. with 
a prudent and profound silence. The reason is obvious. 
No man dare to. avow openly the true cause why the ma- 
nufacturing States, having the undoubted power, will not 
extend any protection to their own manufacturers, but 
send them to Congress for relief. © 0 

The moral sense of this nation would. not tolerate the 
avowal, that the State of Massachusetts, for example, will 
not tax her own citizens to afford protection to her own 
mamifactures, because the Federal Government. can be 
made the unrighteous instrument of taxing the people of the 
southern States for the purpose of affording that protection. 

This, sir, disguise it as gentlemen may, is the true ques- 
tion involved in the protecting system. The tariff States 
would permit every establishment within their limits to 
sink into utter ruin, before they would levy taxes from 
their own citizens to nourish and sustain them. That 
would be too plain and palpable a proceeding. It would 
instantly open the eyes of the people to the true charac- 
ter of the protecting system. It would tear off fromthe 
monster the veil which conceals its horrible deformity, 
and break its infutuating charm forever. If the protec: 
tion afforded to the manufacturers by this Government 
were entirely withdrawn to-morrow, I do not believe there 
is a State Legislature in the Union, that would dare:to sub- 
stitute an equivalent protection in the form of pecuniary 
bountics drawn from the people of the State, and appro- 
priated from the public treasury. Nothing that could be 
possibly suggested, in the way of argument, would exhi- 
bit the palpable injustice of this system in so strong alight 
as the course pursued, in this respect, by the Legislatures 
of the tariff States. Would any man believe, sir, that the 
Legislature of a sovereign State would memorialize Con- 
gress to protect the manufactures of that State, by im- 
posing restrictions and duties upon the commerce of other 
States, when that Legislature, having the admitted power 
to protect those manufactures, utterly neglects to do it? 
Yet such was the conduct of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts; and such is, substantially, the course pursued by the 
Legislatures of all the tariff States. 

I have, thus far, considered this system as involving an 
unconstitutional perversion of the power to regulate fo- 
reign commerce, witli a view to bestow indirect ‘bounties 
upon the manufactures of certain States, by imposing 
taxes and restrictions upon the commerce of certain 
other States. I will now invite the attention of the com- 
iniltce to some considerations calculated to show that it 
involves a violation of the great and fundamental princi- 
ples of civil and political liberty. There is not one of 
those principles of more vital importance, or more abso- 
lately consecrated by all the historical associations of both 
Great Britain and the United States, than that which se- 
cures the people against all taxes and burdens not im- 
posed by their own representatives. This principle, in-, 
deed, is essentially involved in the very notion of self-go- 
vernment. Now, sir, owing to the federative character of 
our Government, the great gcographical extent of our 
territory, and the diversity of the pursuits of our citizens 
in different parts of the Union, it has so happened that 
two great interests have sprung up, standing directly op- 
posed to each other. One of them consists of those 
manufactures which the northern and middle States are 
capable of producing, but which, owing to the high price 
of Jabor and high profits of capital in those States, can- 
not hold competition with foreign manufactures, without 
the aid of bounties, directly or indirectly given, either by 
the General Government or. by the State Governments. 
The other of these interests consists of the great agricul- 
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tural staples of the southern, States, which edn finda 
market only in foreign countries, and which canbe ad- 
vantageously sold only in exchange for the foreign manu- 
factures which come in competition with ‘those‘of: the 
northern and middle States. It follows, asa necessary 
consequence, that it is the interest of the manufacturers 
in the northern and middle States to prohibit, by heavy. 
taxation, the importation‘of those foreign manufactures, 


which it is as undoubtedly the interest of the southern 
planters to import as free from taxation as possible. 
These interests, then, stand diametrically and irreconcil- 
ably opposed to each other. The interest, the pecuniary 
interest of the northern manufacturer is’ directly pro- 


-moted by every increase of the -taxes imposed upon 


southern commerce; and: it is unnecessary to add, that 
the interest of the southern planters is promoted by every 
diminution of the taxes imposed upon the productions of 
their industry. If, under these circumstances, the manu- 
facturers were clothed with the power of imposing taxes, - 
at their pleasure, upon the foreign imports of the planter, 
no doubt would exist tpon the mind of any man, that it, 
would have all the characteristics of an absolute and un- 
qualified despotism. It will be my purpose, then, to:show, 
that, by the aid of various associated interests, the manu- 
facturing capitalists have obtained a complete and perma- 
nent control over the legislation of Congress on this sub- 
ject. A great number of causes have contributed to give 
the manufacturing interest this ascendency. ‘The promi- 
nent and leading catise is, beyond all doubt, the natural 
influence of accumulated capital in the hands of a com- 
paratively small number of men, acting with the sagacity, 
perseverance, and concert, for which they are invariably 
distinguished, in matters affecting their own pecuniary in- 
terests. It isa melancholy fact, to which all history bears 
the most unequivocal testimony, that whenever society 
becomes so far advanced in commerce arid the arts, as to 
have produced a considerable accumulation of capital, the 
holders of that capital are perfectly irresistible on all those 
questions in relation to which the action of the Govern- 
ment is brought to bear upon the great pecuniary interests 
of society. Every one knows that there wasa time, not - 
very remote, when the great and leading feature in the 
policy of this Government was to favor and foster, by 
every species of exemption and bounty, the ‘navigating 
and commercial interests of the nation. I need ‘hardly. 
add, that, at the period to which { allude, altnost the whole 
of the accumulated capital of the country. was embarked: 
in the business of navigation and commerce. : 

But as soon as this capital was transferred to the busi- 
ness of manufactures, the whole policy of the Government, 
and the political principles of an entire region of country, 
on the subject of free trade and commercial restrictions, 
underwent a corresponding change. One would almost 
imagine, who had been long enough in Congress to have 
witnessed this extraordinary political transmutation, that 
the New England members of Congress were senthere as 
the representatives of capital, and not of numbers, so im- 
plicitly have they followed its direction. nS 

Sir, no man of the slightest observation can be insensi- 
ble of the influence of large capitalists upon the members 
of this House, on all questions affecting their peculiar in- 
terests. It is not to be disguised, that two or three wealthy _ 
iron-masters in a congressional district will exercise more 
influence over the representative here, than all the rest öf 
his constituents united, upon the question of increasing or 
diminishing the tax upon foreign iron. The same is equal- 
ly true as to- the sugar planters, salt makers, and manufac- 
turers of cotton and woollen fabrics. It is not-a difficult 
matter to account for this influence of capital, employedin 
manufactures. Ido most confidently believe that two or 
three large establishments, carried on by white laborers’ 
who were entitled to vote at elections, would be an‘ov 
match for all the other interests in any congressional dis- 
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-trict in the Union.. Ihave seen enough, even in. my own 
2° district, to convince me that even that forms no excep- 
“tion to the general rule Ihave laid down... 2) oao > 
‘What number of farmers, ‘scattered over the country and 

_ unaccustomed to combination, could resist the influence of 
three’ large manufacturing. capitalists, each haying. three 
hundred frec Jaborers.in his employment entitled to vote? 
`. Upon. any question affecting the interest of the manufac- 
-turars, three thousand farmers would hold no competition 
with them. In the first place, there would be a perfect 
unity of action among. the capitalists themselves, on the 
question, for example, vital to their own interests—of in- 
ducing Congress to give them a bounty, or impose a pro- 
hibitory duty. having the same effect. In the second place, 
all the laborers in their employment would, upon the most 
obvious principles of human action, give their votes in 
such a way as to gratify the wishes, and promote the inte- 
rest, of their employers... This would indeed be their own 
interest... In the third ‘place, a considerable number of 

_ farmers.and other persons, in the vicinity of these manufac- 
“...factuting establishments, would find a market for a great 
_ numberof agricultural productions, which would other- 
wise be of scarcely any value to them. All these causes 
would produce a perfect unity of action amongst this 
large number of voters, directly and indirectly connected 
with the manufacturing establishments, and all their ef- 
forts in political contests would be directed to a single ob- 
ject--the protection of the. manufacture in which they 
were engaged or interested. Whatever division might 
take place among other interests of the district, you would 
never find the manufacturers divided. Every candidate 
för popular favor would be made to understand that the 
consolidated vote of this manufacturing interest would be 

. given against him, unless he would promise to support 
their applications for the bounty and protection of Con- 
ess. . In this manner it would come to pass, that the con- 
test-between the manufacturers and the farmers would be 
like that between regular soldiers and untrained militia 
men, in which superior discipline would overbalance supe- 
rior numbers. Men confederated together upon selfish 
wand interested principles, whether in pursuit of the offices 
or the bounties of Government, are ever more active and 

' vigilant than the great majority, who act from disinterested 
and patriotic impulses. Have we not witnessed it on this 
floor, sir? Who ever knew the tariff men to divide on 
any question affecting their confederated interests? If you 
propose to reduce any one of the duties, no matter how 
obvious the expediency of the reduction, they will tell you, 
if not in plain words, at least by their conduct, that the du- 
ty you propose to reduce. is very oppressive and unjust, 
‘as in. the case of salt; or very absurd and suicidal, as in the 
case of raw wool; but that, if you reduce either of these 
duties, a proposition will be made to reduce some other, 
and then some other, until the whole system of confede- 
rated interests will be shaken to its centre. The watch- 

, word is, stick together, right or wrong, upon every ques- 
tion affecting the common cause. Such, sir, is the con- 
cert and vigilance, and such the combinations by which 

- the manufacturing party, acting upon the interests of some, 
and the prejudices of others, have obtained a decided and 
permanent control. over public opinion in all the tariff 
States. All the representatives of those States, however 

, decidedly opposed in principle to the prohibitory policy, 
are constrained to regard the interest of the manufacturers 
as that of their constituents at large. No man, sir, froma 
manufacturing district, would dare to vote against any mea- 
sure, however unjust and oppressive, if it be only deemed 
beneficial tothe manufacturers, and denominated a tariff. 

: -Jn addition to the reasons I have stated, for regarding 
the manufacturing as the controlling interests in the tariff 
States, I will add another, which every refiecting man will 
duly appreciate. The manufacturers, in their applications 
tothe General. Government, naturally enlist the sympa- 


‘thies and prepossessions of the States and sections of the 
Union to which they belong. The question of granting 
relief, for example, to eight. or ten manufacturing esta- 


| blishments in Massachusetts, would be evidently regarded 


as a State question, though not ten thousand people should 
be directly or indircetly interested in it; and the member 
of Congress who should oppose it, would be deemed to 
have deserted the interesfof his own State. There is an- 
other consideration still more decisive. _ The relief sought 
by the manufacturers is to be obtained by imposing bur- 
dens and restrictions upon the commerce of other States, 
and remote sections of the Union. ‘All classes, therefore, 
in a manufacturing State, will naturally take sides with the 
manufacturers, in regard to all those measures which pro- 
pose to advance the interests of those manufacturers, by 
taxing the commerce of the southern planters. Viewing 
itas a sectional question, there can be no doubt that the 
aggregate interest of the State would be promoted by such 
ameasure, however inconsiderable the number of manu- 
facturers. Itis, indeed, the interest of Massachusetts to 
protect any of her manufacturers, however small the num- 
ber, and however heavy the imposition necessary to effect 
it, if the benefit, however small, accrues to her citizens, 
and the burden, however great, falls upon the -citizens of 
other States. i . 

The unanimity with which the members of this House 
vote, even. for private claims coming from their own ` 
States—when scarcely anybody. else can perceive any 
justice in them—is a commentary upon. what I have been 
saying, which cvery gentleman will know how to estimate. 

On all questions to be decided by Congress, therefore, 
affecting the interests of the manufacturers, or any of those 
associated interests which the persons. concerned are 
pleased to denominate domestic industry, I am constrained 
to regard the policy of the tariff States as fixed and unal- 
terable; as much so, as if the representatives of those 
States were chosén exclusively by the manufacturers them- 
selves, and sent here as their special agents, acting under 
instructions. à 

What, then, becomes of the great principle of liberty, 
to which I have adverted—which secures the people against 
any burdens of taxation not imposed by their own repre- 
sentatives? Is it not absolutely annulled--nay, is it not 
completely reversed, as to the people of the southern 
States, in all cases involving the interes of the manufac- 
turers, and the policy of the protecting system? Ts not the 
majority of Congress composed of the representatives of 
those who have a direct and positive pecuniary interest in 
imposing taxes upon the people of the southern States, 
in the form of high and prohibitory duties upon their 
lawful commerce—the product of their honest indus- 
try? Does not that majority declare it to be its interest, 
and avow it to be its object, to pursue this system of pro- 
hibitory dutics until the whole of that commerce which 
gives value to the agricultural productions of the southern 
States, and without which our fields would be left desolate, 
shall be utterly and absolutely abolished? Itis not many 
days since I heard an honorable gentleman from New York 
express the opinion, that, in less than ten years, probably 
in half the time, the whole of those foreign manufactures 
which fall within the purview of the prohibitory policy, 
and which are the only articles the southern planters can 
receive, to any tolerable extent, or with any sort of advan- 


tage, in exchange for their staples, would cease to be im- 


ported, leaving not a vestige of that important branch of 
our foreign commerce. There is tco much reason to bes 
lieve, sir, that this opinion is well founded. When the 
tariff of 1828 shall have reached its maximum, and the ri- 
gorous enforcement of the duties shall be secured by the 
bill on your tables, I have no doubt you will have provid- 
edasystem which will accomplish the work of entire pro- 
hibition in the time hmited by the member from New 
York, to whom I have alluded. 
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Itis in vain, then, that the people of the South attempt] tions in our federative system. of Government; growing: < 
to palter with this question, or to disguise any longer the 
sad reality of their condition: They have no security 
against taxation, but-the will of those who have a settled 
interest and fixed determination to increase their burdens; 
they have no rights of property;-no title to that commerce 
which gives the principal value. to the productions. of their 
industry, which:they do not hold by the-same miserable 
and degrading tenure. - They are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the slaves.of northern monopolists. If I-were call: 
ed upon to give a definition of “slavery, I could not -use 
language. more appropriate than that which-should accu- 
rately describe ‘the condition of the people of the.south- 
ern Statés.. o 0 P fg SEP a ; 

Theres no form of despotism that has ever existed up- 
on the face of the earth, more monstrous: and horrible 
than’ that of a representative Government acting beyond 
the sphere of its responsibility. Liberty is an empty 
sound, and representation worse than a vain delusion, un- 
less the action of the Government be so regulated that 
responsibility and power shall be co-extensive. Now, I 
would be glad to know, under what responsibility the 
majority of this House act, in imposing burdens upon the 
industry 6f the southern people, and in waging this mer- 
ciless warfare against their commerce. Are they, in the 
slightest- degree, responsible to those upon whom they 
impose these heavy burdens?” Have they any feelings of 
common interest or common. sympathy to restrain them. 
from oppression and tyranny? Does the system of pro- 
hibitory duties, which falls with such a destructive power 
upon the dearest interests of the southern people, impose 
any burden, or inflict any injury at all, upon the consti- 
tuents of that majority by which it has been adopted? 

The very reverse of all this is the truth. The majority 
which imposes these oppressive taxes upon the people of the 
South, so far from being responsible to them, or to those 
who have any common interest or common sympathy with 
them, in relation to the matter, are responsible to the very 
men who have been, for the last ten years, making the 
welkin ring with their clamors for the imposition of these 
very burdens. Yes, sir, those who lay the iron hand of 
unconstitutional and lawless taxation upon the people of 
the southern States, are not the representatives of those 
who pay the taxes, or haye any participation in it, but the 
representatives of those who receive the bounty, and put 
it in their pockets. : 

Can there be amore gross, monstrous, and insulting 
mockery, than to tell my oppressed and outraged consti- 
tuents that their rights are secured by the principle of 
representative responsibility? It would be just as rational 
to talk about the responsibility of a Roman emperor to the 
Pretorian bands by whom he was elevated to the throne, 
as a security against plundering the subject provinces for 
the purpose of paying the stipulated donatives by which 
he had purchased the empire. 

The very principle of representative responsibility, 
when the Government is thrown from its balance, becomes 
itself a principle cf the most despotic tyranny. It would 
be fur better for the southern people, so far_as this tariff 
policy is concerned, (and, as God is my judge, I would 
prefer it,) that the majority of Congress should be respon- 
sible to no earthly power, than that they should be respon- 
sible to the very persons who have the deepest interest of 
all the people on earth in the taxation and oppression of 
the southern people. Sir, these things cannot, must not, 
be. Itis utterly impossible that such a state of things.can 
be permitted to`continue in a land where liberty, constitu- 
tional Lberty, is endeared by so many glorious associations. 

I am.aware that the answer given to all this will be, that 
it is the right of the majority to govern, and the duty of 
the minority to submit. There is no political principle 
more undeniably true, in all the cases to which it properly 
applies. But it is subject to two very important hmita- 
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ptinciples-of natural justice: In. thefirst place, the: ma-'~- 
jority cannot rightfully do any thing not authorized bythe’. 


stitution is to restrain the majority... It is foundéd upo 
the idea that an unchecked majority is as dangerous’as’an- , 
unchecked minority. “I believe, when ‘cut loose from-the 
moorings of an effective and real responsibility, it is more 
so. . But.of that hereafter. ~<. : $ ; 

In the second place, the right of the majority tò govern, 
in a political system composed of confederated sovereign- 
ties, and extending over geographical subdivisions having 
diversified and- conflicting interests, must be limited, to. 
those cases where there.is a common interest-pervading 
the whole confederacy. This is a limitation growing” out 
of the very nature and object of the compact, even upon 
the exercise of powers expressly granted. . The submis- 
sion of interests which are essentially. adverse to the con- 
trol of a common: Government, necessarily involves the. 
destruction of one or the other of them. This is the 
foundation.of the checks and balances, even of consoli- 
dated Governments, and of the partition of power among. 
distinct sovereignties in this confederacy. Saat Se 

~It is contrary to the clearest principles of natural justice, 
that the majority, merely because they have the. power, 
should violate the rights and. destroy the separate ‘and 
peculiar interests of the. minority. This would. make 
power and right synonymous terms. The majority have 
no natural right, in any’ case, to govern the minority. . It 
is a mere conventional right, growing out of irecessity and 
convenience. On'the contrary, the right of the minority 
ito the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, without 

any unjust interference on the part of the majority, is the 
most sacred of the natural rights of man: . Soe 

‘When the great antagonist interests of society become 
arrayed against each other, particularly when they aresepa- 
rated by distance, and distinguished by a difference of cli- 
mate, charaeter, and civil institutions, the great object-of 
the Government should undoubtedly be, not to become 
the partisan of either of those: interests, but ta interpose - 
its power for the purpose-of preventing the stronger from 
destroying the weaker. Instead, however, of assuming 
this attitude, instead! of restraining the major interest from 
doing this act of injustice and oppréssion, this. Govern- 
ment degrades itself into the character of a partisan of 
the stronger interest, and an instrument of its oppression. 
It cannot be otherwise, sir, as long as the majority in Con- 
gress, being nothing more than the agent of the major 
interest in the confederacy, assumes the power of arbi- 
trarily and unjustly appropriating to its own use the right- 
ful and exclusive property of the minority. . The majority 
can have no such rightful power. It is neither more nor 
less, stripped of the disguise thrown around it by. the 
empty forms of legislative proceeding, than downright 
swindling and robbery; crimes which, in any civilized coun- 
try in the world, would subject the individual perpetrator — 
to infamous punishment. . What human power can confer 
upon one set of men; however numerous, the right to 
commit such an outrage upon another set, however few in 
number? Will any advocate of the tariff policy admit 
that ten men have any greater right to rob. him of his pro- 
perty, than he has to rob the tenof theirs? Yet this would 
be a legitimate consequence of admitting that a majority ` 
of Congress have an unlimited and uncontrollable right to © 
dispose of the property of the minority: 

If the commerce which this prohibitory- system pro- 
poses to destroy. were the common property of the whole ` 
Union; if the great agricultural staples, which are the 
basis of that commerce, were .equally the producti 
of all the States of the confederacy, the principle of-re 
presentative responsibility would furnish to the southern 
planter all the security against oppression which: human 


out of the constitutional. compact, and founded upon the 


constitutional charter. - The great object of a written con. a 
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wisdom can provide: There’ would be'a real and effect- try—it must be apparent, I say, that whole sections of the 
. dveresponsibility pervading. the whole system. - A citizen Union, distinguished from the minority by the peculiarity 


- Of South Carolina would confidently corifide his interests to 
: -a representative from. ‘Massachusetts, notibecause that te- 
ptesentative was responsible to him, but becatise he was 
` responsible to persons having. the very same interest. It 
is- this community: of interest. that can alone ensure the 
effective responsibility. of a representative: Government. 
Where this: does not exist, the principle of responsibility 
- ceases to. afford. any security against oppression, and the 
-power of the common Government should cease with it. 
i Whenever the Federal Government, therefore, assumes 
‘toact upon the local or peculiar interest of particular 
States or sections of the Union, itas clearly transcends the 
‘appropriate sphere of its constitutional and responsible 
power, as a State Government would do, in attempting to 
control those common interests that have been committed 
tothe »protection’ of the Federal: Government.” In the 
sone case; it’ would. be despotism; in: the other, anarchy. 
God: forbid that we should ever be driven to the dreadful 
alternative of choosing between them, cyen for a time. 
I have said that there cannot be imagined a more odious 
-andintolerable form of despotism, than.that of a majority, 
stimulated by motives of self-interest, and acting without 
any restraining..power upon the interests of the minority. 
A just analysis and exposition of the true character and 
principles of that combination, or, more properly, con- 
spiracy of interests, which constitutes the tariff majority 
in the United States, will exhibit this idea in a more striking 
_ point of view than any thing I have yet advanced on the 
“subject. venture the assertion, that no priesthood, in 
the darkest:ages of ignorance and superstition, ever pur- 
‘sued their selfish objects with more untiring perseverance 
‘and consummate art, than. the manufacturing capitalists 
have prosecuted theit mercenary schemes of monopoly. 
Commencing with a few followers-—like other impostors of 
` -whom we read+they have successively enlisted under their 
banner a sufficient number of confederate interests to ren- 
der themselves formidable; and, finally, by addressing 
themselves to the ambition of some, and the prejudices of 
others, they have disseminated the delusion of their false 
doctrines through‘all ranks of. society in the tariff States. 
‘Aspiring politicians, finding it conducive to their political 
advancement; have not scrupled to form an alhance, ce- 
mented by avarice and ambition, and not less ominous to 
‘public liberty than that which has existed in other times, 
and in other countries, between church and State. By the 
artfal use-of cant phrases and cabalistic terms, addressed 
“to the national pride and local prejudices of the people~- 
such as the «‘ American System” and the “ British System,” 
-€Qld England” and “s New England,” the £t Free States” 
' andthe ‘Slave States”’-~they have succeeded in working 
“up the public mind in the manufacturing States to a state 
‘of infatuation almost incredible, and, in my opinion,.utter- 
‘yincurable. What, then, are we to expect from a ma- 
-Jority, thus bound together by the two strongest of human 
jpassions—avarice and ambition; and acting under the 
‘amposing disguise of disinterested patriotism? It has been 
- sgaid; sir, by a wise man, that one hundred philosophers, 
thrown together, and acting under the impulse of a com- 
“‘jion interest, and the contagion of a common passion, would 
Jyé-Gonverted: into a mob. There can be no doubt of the 
“eorrectness of the principle; and it is even more powerful- 
“Jy-exemplified in its.application to large masses and com- 
-ynunities of men, united by common interests, common 
passions, ard common prejudices, and directing their ef- 
-forts to`a common object. 
{ire sections of tie Union, bound together in a confederacy 
~ofinterest ahd ambition, 
--manufactoring. monopoly. and political management, and 
-sustained by the blindand demoralizing delusion that it is 


-the dictate of truc.patriotism to oppress and plunder the [single tyrant is preferable 
minority, because they prosecute trade with a foreign coun- 


It is but too apparent that | 


urged on by the master spirit of jtecting power of the constitution car 


of their civil institutions, and arrayed against that minority 


-by this united motive of interest, and ambition, and pre- 


judice, will prosecute their: schemes of injustice and. op- 
pression with all that want. of moral responsibility which 
distinguishes the proceedings of an infuriated mob. Yes, 
sir, the mighty mass, blinded by a delusion which converts 
plunder into patriotism, will perpetrate, under the prosti- 
tuted forms of legislation, acts of oppression and injustice, 
which no individual composing it would think of perpe- 
trating, when acting on his separate responsibility. Such, 
then, is a faithful portrait of that majority, which we are 
told have anatural right to regulate and confiscate the in- 
terests of the minority. What despotism can be pointed 
out, either among the dark realitics of history, or the wild- 
est fictions of poetry, more fearful to contemplate? What 
refuge, what hope, what security have the minority, when 
this devouring monster walks abroad, clothed with the 
mantle and armed with the sceptre of power, and stimu- 
lated by the insatiable spirit of monopoly? Shall I be told 
that the minority must throw themselves upon the humani- 
ty, justice, and moderation of this majority? What, sir! 
are we to expect justice, humanity, and moderation from 
the spirit and genius of monopoly itself? You had as well 
think of striking fire from an icicle! You had as well at- 
tempt to satiate the appetite of a cannibal by the cries of 
infant tenderness! 

I solemnly declare that! would prefer the Government 
of a single despot to that of such a majority as ] have de- 
scribed, acting upon the rights and interests of the mi- 
nority, without any restraint but that imposed by its own 
will. The subjects of an imperial despot are not without 
some security against the extremes of oppression. The 
greatest tyrant that ever reigned--even the Emperor Ti- 
berius, was still a man, having the soul, and the feelings, 
and the sympathies of a man, and could not, therefore, be- 
hold, without some ‘* compunctious visitings,” the suffer- 
ings of his subjects, and the desolation and plunder of his 
provinces. But such a majority as ] have described has 
no more soul than a corporation, and, in the very nature 
of things, is utterly incapable of human sympathy. 

There is another restraint upon the powcr of a single 
tyrant, which docs not operate upon this tyrant majority, 
appropriately denominated in another place ‘king num- 
bers.” The physical force of society is on the side ofthe 
oppressed, in the case of a single despot. An act of ty- 
ranny will vibrate through the hearts of all his subjects, 
from one extremity-of his dominions to the other. Every 
man will feel that the blow which strikes down his fellow- 
subject.to-day, may fall úpoa him to-morrow. .A sense of 
common danger and common suffering will induce the 
most degraded population in the world to impose such 
limits upon the practical exercise of despotic power, as 
will prevent the extremes of oppression. It isa historical 
fact, sis, that there docs not exist onthe face of the earth 
a despotism that is not restrained by some principle, mo- 
ral, religious, or political, which operates as a practical 
check upon power,,and a security against oppression. 
But what human principle, what earthly power, is there to 
yestrain the majority? To what tribunal can the oppress- 
ed minority carry their appeal, and urge their plea against 
oppression and injustice? Canthey appeal to public opt= 
nion, that high tribunal by which the despotism cven of 
Napoleon, with all his military power, was controlled? That 
public opinion is the very spirit and soul-—the animating - 
principles of the tyranny that oppressesthem. ‘Then, sir, 
there is no refuge for the minority, if the sacred and pro- 
anot be interposed—— 
« Their final hope is flat despair.” 

There is another particular in which the despotism of a 
to that of a legislative majority, 


such as I have described. His appetite for taxation and 
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plunder is infinitely less voracious. There is a limit to the Speaker pronounce. ‘the yeas have it, 
exactions of an absolute monarch, which he has no motive | 
to exceed. When his subjects have supplied his exche- 
quer with a sufficient treastire togratify lis imperial vanity, 
by covering-him with the decorations appropriate to his 
rank—when they have. provided the meais of keeping up 
his civil and military establishments, and of maintaining the 
pomp and pageantry of power, ambition itself can supply 
no motive for any further exavtion. “But whereis the peo- 
ple whose resources are sufficient to satisfy the voracious 
cravings of 2 majority, acting upon the principles of the 
manufacturers and their confederates in this unholy. cru- 
sade against the commerce of the southern States? The 
wealth of the Indies might be exhausted, and yet the appe- 
tite for plunder would be as far from being satiated as ever. 
It cannot be doubted that, when a majority of the com- 
mon legislative council, in a federative system of Govern- 
ment, assumes the power, and makés it the avowed and 
final object of its exercise to injure or destroy’ the local, 
peculiar, and exclusive interests of a part of the States com- 
posing the confederacy, the principle of confederation it- 
self is converted into the heaviest political curse that can 
afflict any people. . Its very end is utterly perverted. The 
only legitimate purpose of a confederation of States is the 
reservation of every member of the league, both from. 
oreign injustice and violence, and from the injustice and 
violence of the other members. But it cannot he disguised 
that, inthe case under consideration, the powerof the con- 
federacy is prostituted to the penetration of the very in- 
justice and violence it was specially, if not exclusively, in- 
tended to prevent, and to thedestruction of the very rights 
and interests it was intended to secure; and that, too, iu 
the most injurious, because the most insidious, of all forms—— 
the substitution of legislative power for physical force. Th 
this way, the States composing the majority are as distinct- 
ly arrayed against those composing the minority, in a war 
of legislation, as they possibly could be in a war of arms, 
ifthey were unconnected soyereignties. If the States were 
not united by this confederacy, a greater outrage could not 
be conceived, ag well against the principles of natural jus- 
tice, as against the law of nations, than an attempt of two- 
thirds of those States to prohibit and destroy the lawfal 
commerce of the other third. The universal sense of all 
civilized nations would cry out against the enormity. “Yet 
this is preciscly, and to the very letter, the outrage which 
the tariff States are now perpetrating against the southern 
States, through the instrumentality of a Government form- 
ed for the very purpose of preventing it. The Fedcral 
Legislature, under these circumstances, entirely loses its 
conservative character, ceases to be the common council 
of the confederacy, and becomes a mere substitute for 
armies and navies, to carry on the work of plunder and 
desolation by which the tariff States propose to counteract 
the bountiful dispensations of Providence in favor of the 
southern States. The hall of Congress is nothing more 
nor less than a field of battle, in which the conflicting pòw- 
ers are arrayed against cach other‘in a species of warfare, 
in which neither valor, nor skill, nor’ reason, nor justice, 
are of any avail to the combatants, but of which the issue 
is ultimately decided by the mere brute force of numbers. 
This palpable prostitution and perversion of the federal 
power of the Union not only fails to secure every mem- 
ber of-that Union from the injustice and violence of the 
other members, but places in the hands of a majority of 
States an instrument more powerful and more dangerous 
than ‘cannon, for the destruction of the interests of the 
minority. a : : 
Without fleets or armies, and, what is of infinite import- 
ance to tender consciences—without hazarding the loss of 
a single drop of human blood, a prosperous commerce is 
swept from the face of the'ocean by the mere mathema- 
tical power of numbers. Allthat is required, is that the 
Clerk at your table should count over the votes, and the 


desolation is done. ‘This, too, is all accomplished peac 
i the memb 


ably. Yes, sir, war is prevented betwe 3 
the confederacy, but that is substituted which š 
worse for the minority. If the majority, n wagi 
of ‘piracy and plundey, were exposed to the perils’ 
vocation, there:would be some security in that, even j 
minority. “The battle is not always to the strong.” Valor. 
and skill might supply the place of numbers in the open’ 
field, and a just cause would give a threefold energy to 
every freeman, ‘in ‘resisting the Jawless invader of his 
rights: But when itis reduced to a mere matter of count- 
ing, what valor, what skill, what power of argument or- 
eloquence can make. # minority of votes ina just cause of 
equal power with a majority in an unjust onef t. o cma 
I beg leave-now to suggest, for the consideration of the 
committee, some historical analogies which are calculated 
to exhibit, ina strong, practical pointof view, the tyranny 
and injustice of this proscriptive system of legislation 
which the majority of Congress have carried on for the 
lastten years against the lawful commerce of the southern 
States. What, then, is the sum and substance of that sys- 
tem? It is precisely this, sir: that the southern States 
shall be prohibited from carrying on commerce in certain 
‘articles with the nations of the world, and shall be restricted, 
to an intercourse with the tariff States of this Union. This 
reducesthe southern States to a state of colonial vassalage 
to the tariff States, decidedly worse than that-of our’ an- : 
cestors to Great Britain. What was thé amount of the -~ 
colonial vassalage of our ancestors? It was nothing more 
than that they should be ‘prohibited from carrying on 
commerce, in certain articles, with the nations of the ~o) 
world, and should be restricted to an intercourse with i 
Great Britain.” l io 
The southern States, then, are reduced to the very same 
relation to the tariff States, in point of principle, as that < 
in which all the colonies formerly stood to Great Britain. 
They have changed théir masters, to be sure; and I will 
now proceed to inquire what they have gained by thé 
change. aioe k 
1 confidently assert that the restrictions imposed by the 
tariff States upon the commerce of the planting States, 
are one hundred times more injurious and oppressive than 
all the colonial-restrictions and taxes which Great Britai 
ever imposed, or attempted to impose, upon the commerce 
of our forefathers. Yes, sir, a revolution which’ severed ®. 
a mighty empire into fragments, and which history has al- ; 
ready recorded as the first in the annals of human liberty, Ka 
originated in restrictions and impositions, not a whit more 
tyrannical in principle, and, as I will proceed to demon- 
strate, not a hundredth part so oppressive in point of fact, 
as the restrictions and impositions now uhconstitutionally 
imposed upon the southern States... X nS 
The prohibition which excluded our ancestors from the 
commerce of all other countries but Great. Britain, was 
almost purely nominál. Without that prohibition, the trade 
of the colonies would have been confined ‘almost exclu- 
sively to the mother country. Shë furnished them with the 
best market in the world for all the productions of their 
industry. She supplied the articles they wanted cheaper 
than they could be obtained from any other nation, and - 
gave them a better price for their productions... But the. 
very opposite of this is true as to the restrictions of which 
we now complain. Instead of coinciding with the natural 
course of trade, they come directly in contact with it. The 
southern States are excluded from their natural matkets.. 
the very best in the world, for the purpose. of. confihing ..~ 
them to a market which is, in all respects, the very worst. 
Europe now consumes five-sixths of our agricultut 
ples, and the consumption would be indefinitely exte 
if the trade was unrestricted; the tariff States coul 
consume, under any circumstances, moré than onet : 
these staples. Great Britain, France, and Hólländ coula 
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furnish us with such manufactures as we want, at a price one- 
third less than that for which they ever can be furnished by 
the manufacturing States of this Union; and, under these 
circumstances; we are compelled to purchase from: these 
States, and denied our natural right of purchasing from 
foreign nations. In one word, we are excluded from the 
very best markets in the world, and confined to that in 
which we can ‘get least for what we have to sell, and are 
compelled to give most for what we desire to purchase. 

The duties and restrictionsimposed upon the commerce 
of the southern States for the exclusive benefit of the 
tariff States, amount to a larger sum of taxation and op- 
pression in a single year, than all the restrictions and taxes 
imposed upon all the colonies. by the British Parliament, 
from the date of the stamp act to the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war. 

The southern States are to all intents and purposes re- 
colonized, as much so as if the British Parliament had the 
supreme legislative power of regulating their commerce. 

I am aware that it has beenattempted to impair the force 
of this analogy, by adverting to the fact that the southern 
States are fairly represented in Congress. But when the 
power of this’ Common Council is directed against the in- 
terest of the minority, so isolated and distinguished by 
geographical and civil peculiarities and commercial inte- 
rests, as that laws, apparently and nominally general, may 
be, in effect, local and-exolusive in their impositions, itis 
obvious that a representation of the minority, on all ques- 
tions affecting its distinct and local interests, is substantially 
no representation at all. When the proposition before 
Congress is the imposition of a common and equal burden 
upon the whole country, or the appropriation of the com- 
mon funds to defend the rights of a single State, or even 


of a single individual, f should consider the southern States 


really represented, however much they might differ with 
the majority. But when the proposition is to impose an ex- 
clusive burden on those States, or appropriate their pe- 
culiar funds for the benefit even of all the other States, 
I should regard them as having no representation at all, 
though they were entitled to ninety-nine votes in a council 
of two hundred. On such a question, any thing less than 
a majority, or, atleast, an equality, of votes, is precisely 


will be memorable in the history of the country, as the 
second war.of independence. The evident tendency. of 
the British pretensions to recolonize the United States, 
caused every enlightened patriot to sce and to feel that 
such was the true character of the co@gest. Now, what 
were the pretensions of Great Britain? In the very strongest 
point of view, they amounted to no more than the assump- 
tion ofa right, on the part of Great Britain, not to prohibit, 
but to shackle and encumber, during war, the com- 
merce of the United States with the adverse belligerents. 
Suppose she had set up the broad pretension—similar to 
that now enforced by- the tariff States--that we should 
trade exclusively with her, and should not trade with 
France, either.in peace orin war. There is not a pa- 
triot in the Union who would not have seen his country 
one vast catacomb of slaughtered freemen, before he 
would have tarnished the memory of his ancestors, by sub- 
mitting to terms so ignominious and degrading. Every 
plain would have been a Marathon, and every strait a 
Thermopylæ; and Great Britain would never have succeed- 
ed in establishing her arrogant pretensions, until none but 
slaves survived to acknowledge and submit to it. And yet 
the southern States, who so gloriously sustained a war 
waged against this pretension, are new actually reduced 
to a state of degradation and dependence, beyond all ques- 
tion worse than that which would have resulted from its 
establishment. If we bad been actually conquered by the 
British arms-f we had been compelled to prostrate the 
insignia of our sovereignty at the feet of the conqueror, 
and the terms of our submission had been dictated at 
the head of victorious legions, nothing worse could have 
been imposed upon the whole confederacy, by the right 
of conquest, than the oppression and vassalage to which 
the southern States are now subjected by the legislation 
of Congress. 

Ifall the commercial nations in the world were to unite 
in a conspiracy to cripple and restrict our commerce, by 
hostile regulations, so far as their own interests would be 
promoted by it; if all the restraints interposed by the 
law of nations to protect that commerce were annulled, 
and the nations of Europe had the unlimited power to 
make what regulations they pleased in regard to it, no- 


equal to no voteat all. It is not a question of deliberation, | thing worse could possibly be done, than what our own le- 
concerning common interests, but a question of naked,! gislation has done alrcady. It is truc, sir, if there be 
numerical power, concerning interests that are entirely | any consolation in that, that the injury is not inflicted by 
adverse. a foreign power, but by those who call themselves’ our 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unfair and ridiculous, | brethren and fellow-citizens. But Lam far from perceiy- 
than to maintain that the unjust and unconstitutional im-| ing any thing in this circumstance to mitigate the injury. 
positions of the tariff system are, in any respect, less ty-| I solemnly declare, I would rather it were inflicted by a 
rannical in their operation upon the southern States, | foreign power. A dagger plunged by the hand ofa bro- 
merely because those States are represented in Congress. į ther carries a severer pang to the heart of the injured 


‘What would have been the nature of a colonial represent- 
ation in the British Parliament in 1776? The wiscst of 
our patriotic ancestors rejected the idea as a miscrable 
mockery. 
in the British Parliament, on all questions affecting the lo- 
cal interests of Ireland, and in which the interests or pre- 
judices of England stand opposed to them? Let the op- 
pression and ruin of Ireland answer the question. What 
would be the value of West India representation in Parlia- 
ment, on the question of negro emancipation? And what 
ig the value of a southern representation in Congress, 
when the question to be determined is, whether ten mil- 
lions of southern commerce shall be subjected to the le- 
gislative rapacity of the majority? They serve no other 
purpose than to r 
their constituents, and thus furnish to their oppressors a 
pretext and disguise for the outrage. 
The course of these remarks forcibly suggests another 
. historicalanalogy, calculated, ifthat be possible, to exhibit, 
in a still stronger point of view, the state of political de- 
gradation to which the southern States arc reduced by the 
prohibitory system. 


What is the value of an Irish representation 


The recent war with Great Britain; avoid it. 


party, from the very consideration that the blow was in- 
flicted by one who was under the most sacred obligations 
to arrest it, if aimed by another. 

1 must now invite the attention of the committee fora 
few moments to a brief exposition of the actual condition 
of suffering to which the southern States have been re- 
duced by this system. 1 will draw no picture of the ima- 
gination, but present a few decisive facts that will speak 
a language too unequivocal to admit of but one interpre- 
tation. For the last twelve years, the condition of the 
country has been growing worse and worse, ina steady 
progression. During this time, the price of cotton has 
fallen from thirty to ten cents a pound, and every thing 
else in a corresponding degree. This state of things is 


be nominal parties to the immolation of| peculiarly. distressing. Almost any condition is tolerable 


which is permanent. We become reconciled to it by 
habit, and make all cur calculations and pecuniary ar- 
rangements to accord with it. But when tariff is passed 
after tariff, extending further and further the oppressive 
influence of the system, constant pecuniary embarrass- 
ment is the almost unavoidable result. No prudence can 
An unexpected decline in the price of produce 
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è tions. ‘the. mos ious; and, | bi it is at present, although the same quantity of 
alculations. even. of the. most cautious; and, high as it is a although: the yof 

baies aaa tendency of things,-the planter almost manual Jabor F necessary o produce, beats e at the for. 
y Cess ar, his mi f meët-|mer period. - rrésponding reduction in the price. Of - 

k ; finds, each successive year, bis means of meet- mer penod. < corres ton in os £8 
regi eater engagements ess then he reasonably |labor is the necessary’ consequence. On the contrary i 
cited when he made them. PF a gt “|the price of grain is very nearly = high b the gr Ñ 
~ The profits of ‘the cotton planter, with all the natural | growing States, taking an average of several eal 

now actually less than those of any otherdescription of| place in ihe price of the labor employed in producing! 


advantages with which. Providerice has favored: him, are} was thirty years ago. No reduction, therefore, fi 


} : hat I j; 2 j ri rice of labor in the northern States, 
“eliets in the Union, Tspeak of what I personally|In fact, the average p i: foc States 
A eni assert that. the Tabor of a slave h the field | including a pursuits, i ev geny advanced Anting tie 
see i i 1 : jod under. consideration. cannot wise, Uñ- 
does not yield the owner more than twelve and a half| perio l Seron MO E al 
x erg ir i der a system of taxation and oppression which annuaty 
cents per day, on an average. Now, sit, I leave it to Coe ne Soth sintene onestbitd: of their fre” 
Lent or. rn States, toldraws from the southern pia ; hird. ei 
any gentleman from the- middle. or, eastern. S š ar A inb vce cad disbusserienta, 
t i fco { comes, to be distributed, in bounties and e Sy 
say whether the price of common field Jabor is not three 2 Bes cates of the UMC 
it i i aver the people of the. other states of the Union. "It is 
or four times as high. ‚Taking the average of the various |among tae Ene. OF i » Itas 
kinds of labor in those States, I feel authorized: to say, it me notora) iP ean B stepis ano o only knows at 
may be set down at fifty cents a day. Iam aware of the] what point, Ms z Short OF apso wie THa dr. Wi 
pretence of an idea that slave labor is not as efficient] stop, if this Government shall persevere in the gourse it 
as free labor; but, as regards agricultural pursuits, it is 


has hitherto pursued. 
entirely erroneous. No white man from New England, 


Avgreat and solemn crisis is evidently approaching, and 
or any where else, can do, more field labor than a South | Ladmonish gentlemen that it is the part of wisdom, as well 
ra > , CF 
Carolina slave. ‘faking the average of the year, the 


us of justice, to pause in this course of legislative tyranny 
southern planter has greatly more labor performed by and oppression, before they haye driven 2 high-minded, 
each hand, than the northern farmer., With us, there is loyal, and patriotic people. on y ng ore eE on es 
no season of rest from one end of the day, or from one j| pair and desperation. i, i parsers nose. who, 
end of the year, to the other, The winter season, which jare now enduring, too Pagea y ae uring; anepee Fe ve 
is a period of festivity and rest with the northern farm-|burdens unjustly pees apon them, coud ra ama fom 
ers, is, with our planters, a period of active and labori- their graves, and wa hae nara aera ae hae T 
ous preparation for the ensuing’ spring.: If, notwithstand- Government, in eee the c e n x the 5 Yrd herd h spe ' 
ing, he cultivates the most valuable staple in the world, | the entire aspect ° ie ‘hear y, , ey, ¥ iivit Y ree è i 
and works thus incessantly through the whole year, the jnise It as the scene 0 peer ormer activity an Ae ul- 
Jabor of the southern planter is not one-fourth part as pro- j ness. Where all was cheer a fie Dobi a an lou: 
ductive as the average of northern labor, does it not fur- |rishing, and bappy, they wou k shoke poring bari ecay, 
nish a striking commentary upon the ruinous and ex-/and gloom, and desolation, without a spot of verdure to 
hausting effects of your oppressive system of taxation? 


break the dismal continuity, or eyen 
If the soil and climate of Pennsylvania or New York “A rose af the wilderness left on the staik,. 
were as well adapted to the culture of cotton as those of 


Fotell where the garden had been.” . 
H J eee ee verco j] % itin AS + 
South Carolina or Georgia, L am well satisficd, a Pem- Looking upon this sad reverse in the condition of their 
sylvania or New York farmer could not afford to cultivate 


descendents, they would naturally inquire what moral-or 

cotton for less than. twenty cents a pound, with all the in- political pestilence had igre feed ne mna, ae hant and 
dustry and cconomy he could use. Let any man ac- wither the ar reper 1e% a le enemi And, sir, 
quainted with the business of cotton planting make an when they shou © ae tok i £ cspote powe O taxa- 
estimate of the price for which he could afford to raise | Hon, infinitely more unjust and: OppEceswe tan taal om 
cotton, using hired labor. at fifty cents a day, and he will{ Wbich the country had been redeemed by their toils nd 
find the statement 1 have made. amply. confirmed by the sacrifices, was now. assumed and exercised, over. usby 
result, / ; „Jour own brethren, they would indignantly exqlaim, like 

I know there was a. time, sir, when it was believed the ghost of murdered Hamlet, when urging his. afflicted 
that the southern planters were realizing so rich a-har- son to avenge the tarnished honor of his house~— 
vest of prosperity, and such enormous profits, that it was “Tf you have nature in you, bear it not.” i 
thought nothing more than justice to cut down their in-| Sir, T fecl that I am called upon to say a word ortwo 
comes, hy this new species of agrarian legislation, to ajon the subject of the deep excitement which now exists 
level with those derived from other modes of employing|in South Carolina, and to vindicate the motives. andthe 
capital. But, even if you had any semblance of right to| character of the people of that State from imputations 
excreise this arbitrary power of curtailing incomes and}which have been unjustly cast upon them. There is.no 
equalizing profits, you have carried it entirely beyond the | State in this Union distinguislied by a more lofty and dis- 
point at which. your own principles would: require you to interested patriotism, than that which E have.the honor in 
stop. If you have aright to reduce the labor of the plant-|part to represent.: T can proudly and confidently appeal 
er to a level with your own, have you any right to carry |to history for proof of this assertion. No State: has. made 
the reduction so far, that you shall receive three or four] greater sacrifices to vindicate the common rights of the ` 
times as great a reward for. your laboras the planter does) Union, and preserve its integrity. No State is more wil- 
for his? No agricultural community, that-carried on the|Iing to make those sacrifices now, whether of bloodor 
labors of the field by free labor, could have endured, or| treasure. But, sir, it. does not belong to this lofty spirit 
would have submitted to this system of oppressive exac-| of patriotism, to submit to unjust and unconstitutional op- 
tion, until the price of labor had. reached so low a point} pression, nor is South Carolina to be taunted: with the. 
of depression as it has in the southern States. There |charge of treason and rebellion, because she ‘has’ the in- 
is no example existing, of so great a fallin the price of|telligence to understand her rights, and the spirit-to main- 
any agricultural. production, as. that which has taken jtain thèm.. God has not. planted in the breast.of mana 
place in the southern staples. From-century to century, [higher and a holier principle than that-by which he cis: . 
the price of corn, for example, maintains almost a uniform | prompted to resist oppression. Absolute submission ‘aid 
price, because the ‘cost, of its. production--the actual la- j passive obedience to every extreme of tyranny, are 
bor required to produce it, cannot, as in the case of mami- characteristics of slaves only. wig? 
factures, be materially diminished by machinery. Thirty} ‘he oppression of the people of South: Carok 
ro, the price of cotton was nearly three times as been carried toan extremity,-which the mostsk 
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lation on: earth’ would not endure without a struggle. Is 
it to be expected, then, that freemen will patiently bow 
down and kiss the rod.of the oppressor? Freemen, did 
I sayt Why, sir, any one who has the form and bears the 
name of man--nay, “‘a: beast that wants discourse of rea- 
son,” a dog, a sheep, a: reptile—the vilest reptile that 
crawls upon the earth, without the gift of reason to com- 
prehend the injustice ofits injuries, would bite, or bruise; 
„or sting the hand by which they were inflicted. 
Is it, then, for a sovereign State to fold her arm, and 
-stand still in submissive apathy, when the loud clamors of 
. the people whom Providence has committed to her charge, 
aré ascending to heaven for justice? Hug not this delu- 
sion to-your breast, I pray you. ; 4 2 
It-is not for me to say, in this place, what course South 
Carolina may deem it her duty to pursue in this great 
emergency, It is enough to say that she perfectly un- 
derstands the ground which she occupies; and be assured, 
‘sir, that whateyer attitude she may assume, in her highest 
sovereign capacity, she will firmly and fearlessly maintain 
it, be the eénsequences what they may. The responsi- 
bility will not rest upon her, but upon her oppressors. 
And here, sir, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on the 
subject of the celebrated resolutions of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, about which much has been recently said in Con- 
“gress and out of it. It is not my object to give any. opinion 
-> upon those resolutions, but to show what they really are, 
and the principles they distinctly avow. 
‘Lhave before me a preamble to certain resolutions, re- 


i : ‘cently adopted by the Legislature of Kentucky, in which 
“it ia stated that, ‘fat a former epoch, when certain acts 


were passed by Congress, called the alien and sedition laws, 
which were believed to be unconstitutional by the General 
Assembly, it neither interposed nor threatened. the adop- 
tion of any measures to defeat or obstruct their operation 
within the jurisdiction of Kentucky.” Will it be pretend- 
ed that the Legislature of Kentucky did not avow the 


` right to adopt such measures? Listen, sir, to the language 


~ “under existing circumstances. 


~ shave the feelings of independent freemen. 


of the resolution she adopted in 1799-—-a resolution drawn 
up by the hand of Thomas Jefferson: ‘*That.the several 
States who formed that instrument, (the fedcral constitu- 
tion) being sovereign and independent, have the unques- 
‘tionable right to judge of its infraction, and that a nullifi- 
cation by those sovercigntics of all unauthorized acts, done 
under color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy.” 
I will make no comment on this language. Itis too plain 
to be pervertet. I will barely add, that the celebrated 
resolutions of Virginia maintain the same doctrine, in 
Janguage equally explicit, and that Pennsylvania adopted 


~ similar resolutions at a subsequent period. 


‘Bus, sir, Ina case of extreme injustice and oppression, 
I will not‘stop’ to moot™pomts of constitutional construc- 
tion. place the right andthe obligation of a sovereign 
State to interpose the shield of its sovereignty between its 
‘citizens and oppression, upon much higher grounds. 

: There is one objection to this system of Government 
protection, and Government bounties, which I intended to 
have: presénted more fully than I feel warranted in doing 
Talludé to its strong and 

inevitable tendency to corrupt one portion of the people, 

while it*oppresses and -enslayes the other. No state of 
things can be conceived more unfavorable to liberty, than 
that-in which large multitudes of people, embracing én- 
“tire classes of the community, are taught to look habitual- 
dy to the Government for pecuniary aid and support. It 
-is notin the nature-of things that such a population can 
They look up 
tothe Government with an idolatrous feeling, as if the sun 


> lof heaven could not shine, or its showers fall upon the 


4 earth, without-the special: interposition. of that . Govern- 


ment. I have said, on a former occasion, that the days of 


i Roman liberty were numbered, when the people corsent- 


: ced to recéive bread from the public granaries. The result 


‘was, that the demagogues of the time secured the favor of 
the people. more: effectually by a liberal dispensation of 
the.grain drawn from the subject provinces, than by the’ 
highest talents, the most exalted patriotism, and thé most 
signal services. _ Now, sir, what is the difference in prin- 
ciple between the distribution of grain and the distribu- 
tion of disguised bounties, amounting -to millions; many 
millions of dollars annually? ‘The latter I consider incom- 
parably the worst, because of the very disguise which is 
thrown around the proceeding. But the evil does not stop 
with the degradation and corruption of the people. The 
system tends also to corrupt the Government. The enor- 
mous sum annually taken from the pockets of the south- 
ern people, is, to all-intents and purposes, a fund of cor- 
ruption, by which the Presidency itself may, at no distant 
period, be bought and sold. - 

Do not the people of the tariff States distinctly hold out 
the idea that they will not support any man for the Presi- 
dency who is opposed to the protecting system? Has it 
not been openly avowed an this floor as the paramount 
claim, the indispensable qualification of a candidate for the 
Presidency? ‘And is not this an open avowal that the Pre- 
sidency of the United States is to be conferred, not upon 
the man of the greatest talents, the purest patriotism, or 
the most important public services, but upon the man who 
will consent and stipulate to bestow millions of money, un- 
constitutionally and unrighteously exacted from the peo- 
ple of the South, as a largesse to the northern manufac- 
turers and their associates? Sir, disguise it as you may, by 
calling it a question of principle and general policy, it is 
a mere traffic between avarice and ambition, in which it 
is stipulated that moncy, first to be obtained by extortion 
and plunder, shall be given in exchange for political 
power. Itis nothing different, in principle, from the sale of 
the Roman empire by the Pretorian cohorts, for imperial 
donatives. If General Washington could rise from the 
grave, and were presented asa candidate for the Presi- 
dency, with an avowal of his opposition to the tariff, any 
man who would pledge himself to support that system, 
though covered with ‘all the multiplying villanies of na- 
ture,” would carry the election against him. Under these 
circumstances, I put it to gentlemen to answer me the 
question, what is the motive which induces the people of 
the tariff States to support for the Presidency a man who 
wil pledge himself to support the tariff? The answer, 
sir, in plain English, is money, money, nothing but money. 
If this be principle, it is political bargaining reduced to 
principle. Such, however, is the unavoidable result of 
the system. The moment that Government assuines the pre- 
rogative of interfering with the great pecuniary interests of 
society, with a view to change the distribution of property, 
its action becomes essentially corrupt and corrupting. 

I have now gone through the various topics T intended 
to discuss, and I will say, in conclusion, that in all [have 
uttered, there has not been mingled one feeling of person- 
al unkindness to any human being, either in this House or 
out of it. I have used strong language, to be sure, but it 
has been uttered ‘* more in sorrow than in anger.” I have 
felt it to be a solemn duty which I owed to my constitu- 
ents and to this nation, to expose the unjust and oppressive 
operation of the tariff system, and to make one more so- 
lemn appeal to the justice of their oppressors. 

Let me, then, beseech the advocates of that system, in 
the name of our common ancestors, whose blood was min- 
gled together as a common offering at the shrine of our 
common liberty—let me beseech them, by all the endear- 
ing recollections of our common history, and by every 
consideration that gives value to the liberty and union of 
these States, to retrace their steps as speedily as possible, 
and relieve-a high-minded and patriotic people from.anun- 
constitutional and oppressive burden, which they cannot 
longer bear. + i 

{The committee then rose-] 
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JUDGE PECK. Gap Da : | which- he had deeply at heart? And did not the: ultimate 
Mr. BUCHANAN, from the committee appointed for 
the purpose, reported an article, to.be exhibited to the 


the Speaker given on some-of the items of ‘the bill? Yes, 


Senate of the United States in behalf of themselves and of sir, J say there is in this country an-aristocracy. -of manu: ea 


Í all the people of the United States, agairist Judge Peck, a facturing capitalists, who would, if they could, grind the 
judge of the district court of the United States Br the`dis-| democracy of this nation to ashes, as the nobility of Great 
trict of Missouri, in maintenance and support Of their im-| Britain would the poor laborer. who cries for bread: Sit, 
peachment against him. It was. laid‘on the table and di- the committee entertain no delusive hope that this bill will 
rected to be printed. we tees “=. . =: faffeet the-policy. of Great Britain-—at least, for somë years 
[See Senate proceedings, Tuesday, May 4.} to come. ` No! -her policy in relation to grain is fixed and 
Posh hoes eesti foes settled. Itis regulated and controlled, as ours has hitherto, 


ae FRIDAY, Arris 30, 1830. - 
, >. NAVIGATION AND IMPOST LAW.. ~ 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on. Com- 
merce, reported. a bill: respecting the navigation laws and: 
duties on imports, which having had its. first and second 
reading by its title, Mr. C. moved to commit it to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and print it. 

Mr. MALLARY called for the reading of the bill; and it 
having been read, he said it would be impossible to act on 
such a measure at this session, if it ought to be acted -on 

_at all; therefore, he moved to lay the bill on the table. At 
the request, however, of Mr. Campneenc, he withdrew 
the motion, to give an opportunity for explanation. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, under whose.directions he had. re- 
ported this bill, were perfectly aware that the sentiments 
of the majority of the House were in opposition. to it at 
this time. The committee’had directed him to say that it 
was not their intention to ask for its consideration during 
the present session—perhaps not at the next. The provi- 
sions of the billare novel and important, and require ma- 
ture deliberation. All that the committee now desire is, 
that the measure should go forth to the nation—that it may 
be generally understood, and that the great agricultural 
interest of the country should determine for themselves 
whether they will exchange the produce of their farms for 
the merchandise of other countries, on terms of just-reci- 
procity. ‘Phere is no novelty in the principle of the bill 
—-it merely proposes to carry out the rule of reciprocity 
which this Government has acted upon ever since the war. 
We have been for sixteen years proposing to all nations to 
abolish all restrictions on. navigation--we have been pro- 
claiming, by our acts, our willingness to meet them on 
fair and honorable ground--and that we were ready, when- 
ever they were, mutually to exchange our productions on 
reciprocal terms. This, I know, is not the doctrine of some 
gentlemen of this House, but it is the voice of two-thirds 
of the American people. They are willing to exchange 
the vast amount of their own products for those of all other 
nations who are willing to receive them on terms of fair 
reciprocity. f 

Sir, we cannot be insensible to the contest now going 
on in England—a contest between the democracy and aris- 
tocracy of that country, similar to that which we now see 
in this country., [Here Mr. Dopprinex rose.] į Sir, } be- 
-leve I am entitled to the floor, and understand whether I 
am out of orderlor not. . The whole question is open. . ] 
“was noticing the contest now going on in England, where 
the democracy who were crying. for cheap bread, were 
opptessed as the democracy of this country is by the aris- 
tocracy. Sir, what have 1 seen in this House? How were 
the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 passed? Have we notall seen 
duties voted by majorities of four and five votes? Were ; ; 
they not carried by the votes of those who were interested, | Mr. MALLARY observed, that the gentleman from New 
directly or indirectly, in the stock of cotton and woollen! York (Mr. CamsRELexNe] seemed to be greatly alarmed | 
companics-—of members whose patriotism lies in the pock- jat the course he was taking. But, sir, what is the real 
et?--who imagined that their bankruptcy or prosperity | character of the bill he has proposed? It is a measure that 
depended on the vote they might give? Nay, sir, have {jis intended to give the power to the President to. control 
not seen the very chair you now occupy filled by a dis-|the great interests of this country. Let this remain witli, 
tinguished gentleman, and did I not see him, in 1824, give, |the representatives of the people. Let Congress: keep 
on more than one occasion, his casting vote on questions} this power to itself. Hold it fast. No such power should 


ating monopoly.. The great land proprietors of the House 
of Lords—the hereditary nobility—-control the - policy. of 


a majority of that description will consent, ät least for the 
present, to recéive. our, grain in exchange for British pro- 
ductions: - Neither. is it probable that France will; for 
some time to come, reciprocate commerce with the United’ 
States on the equal terms proposed by the bill. But therë 
are other nations with: whom a beginning may be. made. 
Portugal is one. -We had once a valuable trade with that 


strictions of both countries. `. There are in our commerce 
with that nation no conflicting interests—I have nò doubt 


formed with that nation to-morrow, by which we. should 
very soon enjoy a large and valuable trade with that coun- 
try ir the mutual exchange of our productions. There 
are countries also:in the. North of Europe, with whom re- 
ciprocal arrangements might be made. But, sir, I have 
gone further into this question than I had intended to do 
now. 

The committee merely propose the measure for the con- 
sideration of the House and of. the nation--the laboring, 
the mechanic, and agricultural interests of the country; 
they have no expectation of changing the opinions of-our 


ask nothing, sir, from the majority of this House; but what 
we have aright toask. he minority has its. rights as well 
as the majority. They have a right to expect parliament- 
ary courtesy from the majority—-an- opportunity to'be 
heard, to have their measures fully and fairly debated—an 


and stifling debate, is not only extraordinary, but alarm- 
ing. That, sir, is the object of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. ‘The House has already treated one important 
measure-—the bill proposed by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. McDurrrs] in that way. [Here the Chair 
called the gentleman to order for reflecting on the con- 
duct of the House.} Mr. C. replied, that it was not his 
design to reflect upon the House for the course of its pro- 
ceedings, but to show the alarming consequences that 
might result from such a course, when’a minority, a pow- 
erful minority, too, were denied an opportunity, even to 
an important measure discussed, when.the rights of the 
minority were openly trampled upon. Whenever such 
should become the practice of a majority ofthe House, 
he should consider it one of the most alarming symptoms 


sire to go into this debate during this session. Let the 
measure go forth to the nation—let us debate it at the 
next session, and then let gentlemen do as they please 
with it. f i 


fate of the tariff of 1824 depend on the .casting’-votes of- 


thata treaty. stipulating commercial reciprocity might:be:. 


masters, whose pecuniary interests. are involved. We . 


open and honorable contest: . This new course’ of arrest: ` 
ing measures at their second reading, of stopping inquiry ` 


of approaching dissolution. We do not, I repeat it, de=, 
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béen heré, by ,those-who are deeply interested in perpétu- ’ 


Great Britain by their votes. “It is not'to be expected that. - 


` 


country——it has been éntirely sacrificed by the unwise resi“ 
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be. put in the hands of any one man living. - The-géntle-fand all the arts and efforts of England cannot diver 
-fijan tells.us that the whole manufacturing interest isin thej from her own independent course. 


n 
t her 
France, ‘sir, minds Ț 


hánds of an aristocracy, who oppress and grind to` dust her own.concerns. `` She is not eternálly dabbling in the 


the`democracy of the nation, -T 
_ plainly that. he knows nothing about-cither the aristocracy 
or democracy of the:country. . I- say that the great agri- 
cultural interest-north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and a 
- solid proportion south of it; are ia favor of the protecting 
policy-the tariff. < If. the. gentleman wants to find friends 
and: advocates-to that-policy, Jet him go into every hamlet 
and:house: in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New. Eng- 
land, and he will finda vast majority in-its favor. - Talk 
` of the aristocracy. of the country! It is the real democracy 
of the United States, who are the friends and advocates ofl 
the protecting system.. Not British agents—Liverpool 
merchants. Talk of aristocracy! The farmers, the agri- 
culturists, are the men who support the tariff. They are 
the men. . Why! _ They well know that the manufacturer 
gives'a market for their productions, which no foreign na-f 
tion allows.. They consider. the manufacturers as their 
agents, at home, in'their own country.. ‘The farming in- 
terest knows this. 1f our farmers did not know that their 
interests, their salvation, did not almost depend on the ma- 
nufacturing system, they would be willing to give it up. 
Sir, the gentleman. dpenly avows that his object in bring- 
ing this bill forward is not for discussion or action this 
session, and: perhaps not the next. What, then, in the 
name of heaven, is his intended object? Sir, I think I 
know. Indeed, for some time, I have been aware that it 
has been in contemplation. The object manifestly is, 
: to have the measure hang over our protecting policy in 
terrorem, like a portentous cloud. It is for the purpose of 
scattering doubts, and fears, and apprehensions among 
our manufacturing interests, and to invite forcign nations 
to.press down upon us with all their power, and over- 
-whelm our, system of national independence. The gen- 
tleman seems to want that foreign nations should believe 
that this Government is trembling and shivering in its 
course--wishes to see them interfering in the domestic 
regulations of this country. Sir, I cannot, will not, con- 
sent to see such a measure, brought forward under such 
auspices, held up to terrify and alarm our own country, 
and give hopes and expectations to another. The gen- 
tleman says he does not expect that tke bill will make the 
smallest impression on. England. Good nation! What? 
Make no impression on England? I supposed the gentle- 
man considered England a perfect model for our imita- 
tion; that free. trade was her motto, and that she really 
meant what she had published to the world! that she was 
“ready to throw her.doors wide open to the commerce of 
‘all:-nations. What! England opposed to free trade? 
Monstrous! . And-even the gentleman from New York ad- 
mits it! Surprising! He tells us that the measure is in- 
tended to hélp the laboring classes of England—the de- 
mocrats.of England. This is a new idea. The democrats 
of England! He says they are crying for bread, and she 
wants to feed them. His feelings are all engaged for the 
democrats of England. Sir, Iam for sustaining the de- 
mocrats ofthe United States. So people will differ. On 
whom do these democrats of England depend? Why, I 
suppose of course, on the democratic manufacturers of 
“that country. All democrats, then! Our manufacturers, 
in this country, are represented as aristocrats, nabobs, 
monopolists--in’ England, it seems, they are all demo- 
crats. Sir, these English democrats have but little affec- 
tion for their. brother democrats this side of the water. 
They are hostile to our prosperity. They tremble at the 
sight of arising-manufactory in the United States. They, | 
like the- gentleman from New York, would like to see the! 


oul 
domestic industry of this country: palsied, prostrated. 
‘The gentleman says the bill will have no operation on 
“France. Why, sir, we all well know that. France minds; 
her own business. She has adopted the protecting policy 


he 
i 


This shows clearly and/affairs of other nations. 


She understands her own true 
interests, and pursues them without troubling her neigh- 
bors. But up the Baltic we can have free-trade. Penn- 
sylvania can send corn to Dantzic!. That is flattering! 
What.a noble thought! But we can have the trade of Por- 
tugal. ‘That the gentleman scems to suppose would be 
every thing to us. It would be a grand affair! So, for 
these fancied. benefits we are to invest the President with. 
the most extraordinary: powers. The. great interests of 
this country to be regulated by the caprice or policy of 
any nation in the world, and the President compelled to 
execute if. The market of Portugal! what does the gen- < 
tleman really mean? . If there is any hidden object, let the 
gentleman lift up the veil—let him draw back the cur- 
tain—tell us, at once, his object. I would not trust the 
power he proposes, to any man. If the measure should’ 
pass, I have the fullest confidence that the present Chief 
Magistrate would exercise his power and discretion as fairly 
and soundly as any man living. The interests of his 
country would never be sacrificed for the benefit of any 
other. This is a subject that belongs to Congress; to the 
representatives of the people. Here let it be retaincd. 
Never give it up. hope the day will never arrive, when 
we will place such power in the hands of any Executive. 
But [said Mr. M.J the gentleman declares that the bill 
proposes reciprocity——only reciprocity. Let England put 
her duties at thirty per cent. and we will do the same. 
The scheme looks well. How will it work? The disparity 
will be as great as now exists. Thirty per cent. on the 
flour of Ohio, Pennsylvania. Now see, sir. Thirty per 
cent.——reciprocal on the face. What will be the expense 
of sending a barrel of flour from Louisville, in Kentucky, 
by New Orleans, to Liverpool? Why, sir, it would cost 
more to send a barrel of ficur, worth five dollars in the 
New York market, to Liverpool, than it would cost to 
bring one thousand--five thousand dollars’ worth of fo- 
reign manufactures into this country. Equalize duties in 
this way, and a vast proportion of the agricultural interests 
of this country is ruined at a single blow. How much does 
it cost England to send her broadcloths and gimlets to 
New York? How much to send our heavy productions to 
England?) Every man of common sense well knows. ‘The 
difference may be five hundred per cent. against us. ‘Phir- 
ty per cent. on lace-—thirty per cent. on flour! Recipro- 
city with a vengeance! The farming interest of the United 
States will not be deluded by such a show of reciprocity. 
The gentleman tells us about a tremendous explosion, 
if the friends of the tariff policy persist. This means, in 
plain English, rebellion. Are we to be driven from our 
path of duty--from the true interests of the country-—by 
threats of a tremendous explosion? {Is a minority on the 
floor of this House to tell a majority, you shall submit to 
our will, or the most dreadful consequences will follow? 
For one, I say, plump and plain, T will not be driven from 
my course by such language. What will be the condition 
of this country, when a minority overawes a majority by. 
threats and menaces? We have recently heard of the ty- 
ranny of a majority—-a strange kind of tyranny, to be sure. 
But we are called on to submit to the tyranny cf a mino- 
rity. When a minority can, on any question, by threat 
and menace, overawe the majority, this country must be 
reduced to the most extraordinary condition. it is worse 
than no Government at all. We come here as the repre- 
sentatives of the people cf all parts of the Union, for the 
purpose of mingling our common counsels, and deciding 
on the course best calculated to promote the great interests 
of the nation—our common country. The sound discre- 
tion of every member ought to be-exercised. We must 
finally decide. As the representatives of the people of this 
Union, we are called upon to act. How are we to decide 
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whether it relates to the established 
to any new measure presented for 
deliberation and action? Isa majority toshrink back, give 
way, surrender, when.a minority demands a right to rule? 
Submit to the tyranny of a minority!—a*strange despot 
under a Government, when. its fundamental rule is that a 
majority should govern. What would such a Government 
be worth? “A minority rule! This is the essence of aristo- 
cracy. In plain truth, sir, if Representatives cannot. come 
here, and exercise their own independent opinions, without 
being awed and menaced into submission by those who 
may happen to differ, the Government is not worth pre- 
serving. Its republican character is gone-—it is not worth 
afig.. L always respect the minority. Iam in it often. We 
are all, often, ina minority. "When we are, shall we cry 
out. tyranny, oppression, abuse the Government, curse It, 
and let it go? If so, we can tear it in pieces in an hour, 
any day. If such is the wish of any portion of this country, 
they may be indulged for all me. What is a Government, 
arepublican Government worth, where a majority is ruled 
by a minority? 1 should like to'be informed. If this is not 
aristocracy, | do not understand the term. The most per- 
fect tyranny is when the fewest rule—-I may be mistaken. 
I thought I had some republican principles--I may have 
been mistaken. Whatever may be my errors of opinion, 


‘on any great question, 
policy of the country, or 


1 feel anxious to sustain the interests of my own country——' 


1 want to see Liverpool the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
M. concluded by again moving to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, a member of the Committee 
on Commerce, said the gentleman ought to give an oppor- 
tunity for reply to his misapprehensions. 

Mr. MALLARY said, he had done no more than reply to 
the gentleman from New York, but he again withdrew his 
motion to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, hoped the gentleman 
from Georgia, when he had finished the remarks which he 
desired to make on the subject, would allow the friends 
of the protecting system an opportunity of discussing the 
subject, and defending their views. 

Mr. WAYNE. That is what the friends of the bill de- 
sire. Let it take its ordinary course, and it can then be 
fully discussed. He hoped, therefore, the opponition to 
itin this stage would be withdrawn, and’ the bill be com- 
mitted. Ue yielded the floor to 

Mr. GORILAM, of Massachusetts, who was. decidedly 
upposed to the bill, but he wished it not to be laid'on the 
table, as that would preclude discussion; and he thought 
an opportunity should be afforded for exposing the impo- 
licy of the measure. ay 

Mr. WAYNE then rose to proceed with his remarks on 
the bill; but 

‘The SPRAKER interrupted him, by stating that the 
Clerk had informed him that the bill had received its 
second reading by its title, which fact the Chair had over- 
looked; and the question being now simply on the commit- 
ment, it precluded a discussion of the merits of the bill. 

Mr. WAYNE bowed to the decision of the Chair; and, 
after some under-conversation between other members, 

Mr. GORHAM, for the purpose of opening the bill to 
discussion, moved its indefinite postponement. 

Mr, CAMBRELENG regretted that he had not, on this 
occasion, the powerful aid of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. Ife remembered, nine years ago, when that 
gentleman was a captain among the advocates of free trade. 
The House was electrified by that gentleman for near three 
hours; and without intending any disparagement to a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who now occupies another body, he 
must say, that he heard on that day what he thought then, 
and still thought, the most able, eloguent, and convincing 
argument he ever-listened to, in favor of the broad -prin- 
ciples of free trade. He hoped that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would vary his motion so as-to postpone the 
question till the first Monday in January next, when he. 
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was not without hope that‘ the gentleman 
setts might change his opinions; again become an advocate 
of free trade—at all events, give the friends of this measure 
a fair opportunity to defend its merits. - we 
Mr. WAYNE again rose, but said he`'had 
go into the merits of the bill at this time, 
such a 
sion hereafter. ~ 5 
Mr. GORHAM said, the gentleman from New York 
must think him very sincere, if, after the extravagant but 
altogether unmerited compliments of the gentleman, he 
still persisted in. his opposition to this bill, as a. measure of 
the. most extraordinary character ever proposed in this 


“no. desire to 


‘House. Sir, [said Mr. G.} this billcontains provisions which 


in their operation will derange our whole revenue system, 
and change all our. commercial relations at home and. 
abroad, introducing at the same time an endless series ‘of 
frauds and perjuries. It transfers, too, to the President 
almost. the whole control over the commerce and revenue 
of the country. If practicable, which I doubt, it will in- 
troduce a principle into commercial policy, mischievous in 
the highest degree. . This discussion [said Mr. G.J] had 
arisen so suddenly, and the hour was so nearly expired 
when the debate must terminate for to-day, that he should 
be able hardly more than to mention a few.of the most 
striking objections to the principles and provisions of the 
bill. But, [said Mr. G.] before I do this, I think it: pro- 
per to say a word or two touching the poe s of the 
Committee on Commerce upon.this bill. At our last meet- 


ing upon public matters, three or four weeks ago, and, 
fifteen or twenty minutes before we were to ” 


not more than 
separate to take our seats in the House, the honorable 
chairman of our committee [Mr. CamnnzLeNnc] handed me 
the draught of this bill, (though I think with a different title, ) 
asking if Iagreed that such a bill should be reported. 
After looking through it, I replied, that it was a sort.of 


our commercial relations. at home and abroad, &c. &e:; 
and it would be in vain to report such a bill to the House, 


The rest of the committee having looked into the bill, the 
chairman called for our opinions, and, by a vote of four to 
three, the committee being full, it was ordered to beire- 
ported to the House. 


commerce and revenue, should be thus hastily. adopted. 
But, sir, I will hasten tostate a few of the many objections 


to this extraordinary scheme. In the first place, it reduces ` 


at once all duties to thirty per cent. ad valorem, and to the 
extent of that reduction is a repeal of the tariff laws, not,. 
indeed, as it may suit the interest and convenience of our 
own Government, or our own citizens, but when the. will 


or interest of any foreign nation may require it. The . 


mere reduction of duties I do not regard as the worst: as- 
pects of this part of the bill. Sir, it is, that foreign: na- 
tions are to judge for us, and not we for ourselves; that all 
specific duties are, with regard to some nations, tobe charg- 
ed in ad yalorem duties and reduced, while, with regard to 
others, they are to remain specitic, and at their ‘old: rate; 
and that the duties on articles of the same: kind, from-dif- 


ferent countries, are not only of different rates, but differ- 


ently estimated.. And then, too, what numberless. frauds 
will be practised in-fixing this thirty per cent. ad valorem, 
by appraisements without end, not only in our own ports, 
but in those of the nations which may come into thig strange 
and novel scheme of reciprocity? coe 

Time does not permit me now to say any thing Upon 
the extraordinary principle of transferring to the Execu- 
tive Department, as this bill would substantially do, almost 
the whole control over our foreign and domestic commer- 
cial relations. Nor can I now enumerate half the mischiefs 


from Massachu-- 


if it should take . 
direction as would bring it up regularly for discus: ‘ 


consolidated repeal of the tariff laws, that it was introduc- | 
ing principles altogether new into our revenue system, and 


which had rejected much less objectionable propositions. 


Thad reason to be surprised: that . 
a measure which was to. work a complete revolution in our ` 


p 


of a different character, which would result fromthe adop- ` 
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‘tion of this most pernicious. project. A single instance 


| _ [Here the hour expired, and the debate was. arrested 


` will serve to illustrate its effects ina hundred other cases;! for thé day.] 


anI will ask the attention of the House to only one branch 
“of commeree—the sugar trade. The sugar of Louisiana 
isnaw protected_by a duty of three centsper pound. upon 
the imported. ‘article, which is more than a duty of fifty 
për- cent. advalorem.’ The-prosperity of that State de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon sugar planting. “Now, 
wë bring: sugar- from Cuba and other of the West India 
islands, from South America, particularly from Brazil, and 
from: the ‘East Indies, places wholly independent‘of each 
othér.* Should this bill passinto a law, some one of these 
countries, Brazil, probably, (and I believe Brazil alone,) 
-would accept our offer of reciprocating duties; and what 
would be the consequence? The sugar of Brazil, which 
` costs but four or five cents per pound, would come here 
‘charged only with a. duty of thirty per cent..ad valorem, 
equal to a-duty varying from a cent to a cent and a half, 
less than half the present duty. There can-be no doubt, 
“then; that in'a-very short time the importer of that article 
would -drivé the Louisiana planter from his own market. 
“The ruinous effects to that State are obvious; her pros- 
‘périty is-destroyed at a blow. Nor is this all: Brazil. will 
“probably agree. to this scheme, but Cuba and Porto Rico, 
‘being dependencies of Spain, could not. The places in 
the East Indies from which we bring sugar, from the pecu- 
larity of their. political condition, could not, or would not, 
adopt it. And thus the high duty of three cents on su- 
gar from those places. is virtually.a prohibition of trading 
“with them; and our trade at present with Cuba, as every 
one knows, and particularly in sugar, is one of the most 
flotirishing ‘and important branches of our commerce. 
“ Pratds,’too, of a different character from those I have 
mentioned, would be resorted to, England and France 
wold not, indeed, cannot, reciprocate this rule. But 
they would be very: desirous that. we should adopt it with 
other nations; because they could, through those nations, 
derive every advantage from it, without yielding us any 
equivalent in return. There is little doubt that Ham- 
“burg, Bremen, and all the Hanseatic towns, Sweden and 
“Denmark, and, perhaps, Holland—some, if not all of these, 
would'agree with us. The course of things would then 
be, that British and French goods would be shipped to 
those’ places; and cither there, or at home, so marked 
and packed, that they might be imported into the United 
Statesas Dutch, Swedish, or Danish goods, at the reduced 
duty. And thus France and England, holding firmly to 
their restrictive system towards us, would enjoy, through 
other nations, all the advantages of a total relaxation of our 
systenttowarda them... oe 
Bat, sir, [said Mr. G.] I must close.. ` Many other evils 
might be pointed out, and will be readily perceived by any 
one at all acquainted with commerce; and, indeed, there 
must be many more than perhaps the most experienced 
“merchant can foresee. The measure, if adopted, is a 
radical change in our revenue system, and all our commer- 
cial relations, and cannot but be followed by the most 


On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

"Ordered, That the article of impeachment against James 
H. Peck, judge of the district court of the United States 
for the district-of Missouri, bey committed to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


LAND CLAIMS IN FLORIDA. 


The House proceedcd to the consideration of the bill 
entitled ‘An act for the final settlement of land claims 
in Plorida;” and the question recurred on the passage of 
the said bill; when 

A motion was made by Mr. WICKLIFFE, that the said 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
with instructions to amend the same, sa as to exclude from 
the provisions of the bill all such claims as have been con- 
firmed by the register and receiver, upon the evidence 
of the confirmation of the governors of Florida, after the 
24th-of January, 1818; and, after a Jong debate, in which 
Messrs. WHITE and WILDE zealously opposed the mo- 
tion, and Mr. WICKLIFFE supported it, the motion was 
negatived by a large majority; and then the bill was pass- 
ed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

[The following are the remarks of Mr. WHITE:;] 

Mr..WHITE, of Florida, said, he was too sensible of the 
yalue of the time of the House, at this late period of the 
session, to ask its attention longer than was absolutely 
necessary to reply to some of the mest prominent objec- 
tions that had, in the various stages of its progress, been 
offered against the passage of the bill now under consi- 
deration. Idid hope [said Mr. W.] that, after the discus- 
sion in Committee of the Whole, and the decisive indica- 
tion given of the sense of the House at that time, this 
bill would not have been embarrassed by a motion to re- 
commit, which, if successful, puts an end to all prospect 
of its becoming a law at this session of Congress. 

Tf F can be able to command the attention of the House 
for a short time, I trust I shall satisfy them that this bill 
proposes ño new principle in legislation; and that the ap- 
prehension of any bad consequences resulting from the 
first section, in its present shape, is entirely fallacious. The 
object of Congress in organizing special tribunals for the 
adjudication of these claims, is to free ourselves from the 
trouble or necessity of going into an examination of the 
voluminous documents and evidence exhibited by the 
claimants, and the various intricate questions of Spanish 
usage and law that must arise in the decision of these 
questions. Such a body as this, organized to consult and 
legislate upon the various and complicated affairs of a 
great empire, has neither the time nor the means of going 
into a minute or satisfactory investigation of such ques- 
tions. It has higher duties to perform; and in conse- 
quenceof the utter impracticability, as well as impolicy, of 
an attempt to decide upon every small land claim, derived 
from a foreign Government, in the territories acquired by 
treaty, it has been the established practice to organize a 


eřnicious consequences. The bill is strangely entitled | board of commissioners, to sit in the country where the 
-.a° 6 bill'to amend the navigation laws of the United States,” |grants were made, where the archives are depésited, and 


- yet makes no reference to any one of those laws, and con-|where the land hes. 


These officers hold their commis- 


-tains not one word about-either ships, vessels, or naviga-!sions, and receive their compensation, from the Govern- 


- tion. It should be entitled ‘ta bill to encourage frauds 
- and perjuries, disturb the revenue, and embarrass and re- 
strict ‘the commerce of the United States.” Mr. G. con- 
- eluded by saying that he had been surprised into this de- 
bate, and he threw out these few remarks, the suggestions 

of the moment, to show the impolicy and ruincus tendency 
‘cof the measure. i . 

“Mr. WAYNE said he had two things to complain of, one 
of them iñ common with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. First, he had been surprised into the debate, and 
then he had been surprised out of it. He would now pro- 

- ceed to submit a few considerations on the bill. 


unconstitutional or void. 


ment, one of the parties directly interested in the decision 
of every claim presented. -If there isany leaning on cither 
side, it is always on that from which the power is derived. 
With the most honest intentions, and a constant effort to act 
without prejudice, there is a constant attraction between 
all federal officers and the Government and its interests. 
Federal judges pronounce, with great indifference, State 
laws to be unconstitutional, and State judges pronounce 
the acts of Congress to be unconstitutional; when neither, 
unless in an extraordinary case, pronounced the laws of 
the Government, from which they hold their commissions, 
To make-an application of this 


i 


pecan tint te arate 
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: Pisten of striking from this bijl one-half of- the cases 
-inelined to say that the number of. confirmations ought to 
be doubled. | Ido not say that injustice has been done; but 
I will say, that, if any has been, itis to thé claimants. Tsay f 
that the rigor with which these claims have been ¢xamin- 
ed; will operate: more unjustly to ‘them than the United 
States. _E-believe that this is the first instance in the history 
of our legislation since the Louisiana treaty in 1803, in 
which an attempt has ever been madè to reverse thè de- 


‘confirmed, I do not hesitate to. say thathe would be more}. 


snciple, Lask any gentleman to read this report, and, | “ titulo de propriedad,” or “royal title,” it was only neces- 
rinciple, I as y gentle 5 „rep pre 


sary to summon witnesses to appear_before the Governor, 


and prove à settlement upon. the land, and.a-continu: 
ance a certain length of time.: This proof entitled thre oc- 
the name of the King... wag a fayor 

str 


cupant to a grant. iù th a 
to the crown, and not to the subject;-to settle. 
en their distant provinces and colonies. In the rie: 
tation of this treaty, we should remember their policy, and 


not ours, which holds up the land at a price.so high, that 
it is difficult for a-poor man to purchase-even the smallest” 
legal division of the surveys. Looking to this policy,-can ` 


cisions of out commissioners, and strike ott half of the/any man doubt what-‘Spain ‘would have done?. I cannot 
claims confirmed by them. Numerous instances can bef doubt but that/she.would baye confirmed every on¢.of 


found at every, session of Congress; for twenty years, in| those one hundred and thirty-five cases rejected, „any 
which the rigor of the ‘commissioners has béen mitigated} man was not satisfied with his land, he had only 
by the clemency of Congress, in giving to every equitable | the Governor, and a transfer of the location was g 

‘|as a matter of course. ie ; 
Tf this motion, succeeds, we. shall: réverse the order of}. The motion now made to 


_ ‘claim the most liberal and favorable interpretation. 4 


tòpi 


rccommit this bill with in 


things, and introduce a new system, as impolitic and un-| structions, is placed by the honorable mover on two grounds: 
wise in the Government, as it will be oppressive upon a/the one of which is founded upon. the idea that there are 
people transferred to us, with a guaranty, on our-part, toi grants made subsequent to the time at’ which Spain was 


do what Spain. would have done. I have had occasion to 


interdicted from making .them-by the treaty.. If gentlé- 


` look into the history of all that has been done by this Go-jmen will také the trouble ‘to look into, this report, they 


yernment on this subject, and I do-not hesitate to declare 
that the principle in this bill has been sanctioned at every 
successive session of Congress for twenty years.. - What 
is the object of this motion? Tọ recommit the bill, with 
instructions to’strike from it every claim which the Go- 
vernor of East Florida had confirmed subsequently to the 
24th: of January, 1818, the time limited in the treaty, prior 
to which all gtants should have emanated, to be recognised 
and confirmed by this Government. 

` By the eighth article of our treaty with Spain, the Unit- 
ed States agreed to confirm and ratify all grants (**¢o- 
das lus concessiones”) and concessions made by the Span- 
ish authorities prior to the 24th January, 1818, to the same 
extent that they would have been valid, if the territories 
had remained under the dominion of His Catholic Majes- 
ty. This article contemplated the recognition of complete 
grants, and the completion of imperfect onés, as Spain 
would have completed them. , The guo modo of doing this 
was left to the justice of this Government, under a full 
conviction that the United States would be just, if not libe- 
ral, to their newly acquired citizens. The act of 1828 
conferred the power of doing.this upon the register and 
receiver, who were’.to act as ex offieio commissioners to 
carry this article into effect. These officers sat in the pro- 
vince in which the land Lies, having before them the ar- 
chives óf the Spanish Government. They have presented 
this report, from which it appears that they have confirm- 


ed seventy-one small claims, and rejected one hundred and | condition. 


thirty-five. The proposition now is, to recommit this bill, 
to strike from it thirty cases. 
these people will have eccasion to regret the day that they 
were ever transferred to the United States. The act 
which, according to our ideas, made them free, will, 
according to their conceptions, make them beggars. I 
fear some of them will not love liberty so much, as to be 
entirely contented with your disfranchisement of their pro- 


will find that every claim dated after that. period -has been 
rejected, ~The.commissioners have not, in any instance, 
confirmed a single claim posterior to the 24th of January, 
1818. They have, in about thirty cases, considered. the 
royal title given by the Governor subsequent to'that day, 
and before the delivery of-the province. to the United 
States, as evidence of the performaace of the condition. 


Tbeg the attention of the House to the fact, that these 


confirmations are made upon concessions, the largest part 
of which eventuated from the legitimate authorities of 
Spain twenty years before the treaty was ever thought of. 
A concession is a grant, upon condition of settlement. One 


of the concessions i5 given as early as the year 1794. > 


 In.1819, the concessionary or.claimant came before the 
Governor, who was a judicial as well as executive offi 
cer, and offered his testimony. The witnesses. were. éx- 
amined, the proof recorded, and deposited among the pub- 
lic archives on the protocol called ‘* delligencias.” ‘The 
royal title, as’ it is called, Begins with a recitation, Por 
quanto,” &c.;.or-** whereas.” It recite’ that a concéssion 
issued on such a day upon condition, and that certain wit- 
nesses were called and sworn, who proved'the perform- 
ance. These archives are before the commissioners. “The 
testimony is recorded, the witnesses known to the ‘com- 
missioners, or, if dead, or, removed to Cùba, their charac- 
ters are known from their neighbors. 
ers say we receive this evidence of the performance of the 
It would be a nugatory and useless act to call 
the witnesses over again, when their testimony is recorded, 


Sir, if this motion succeeds, fand recited in the royal title given by the: Governor. Jn- 


stead of looking to every act ofa Spanish tribunal as. a 
scheme to defraud the United States, I would. rather put 
this more liberal and charitable construction upon it, and. 
consider the act as an evidence of what Spain would have 
done if the territories had. remained under the dominion of 
His Catholic Majesty. I do not believe that the Governors 


perty. [say their property, because, if Spain had retain-jof East or West Florida were informed of the provi- 
ed the territories, she would have completed every imper- jsions of the treaty until it was published here after its final 


fect title in East Florida, 
presented to the Governor. 


Spain, to grant lands gratuitously to all the inhabitants! 
who would réceive them. ` ‘The most informal and incom- 
plete of these titles were the most honest, and best enti- 
tled to our confirmation, when the policy of that Govern- | 
ment is considered. ‘The°lowest order of these titles, a| 
“permit of settlement,” was declared by the commission- 
ers of West Fiorida the most honest, as well as the most 
certain title. To complete it; and obtain a title in the 
name of the King, called sometimes “title in form,” orj 


59 


whenever a petition had been {ratification in 1821. Until that period, they were acting 


The commission- - 


S 


under a sense of their responsibility to their royal master, - 
it was a part of the policy of France, England, and jand their acts ought to be received in the same manner-as 


if there had been no limitation in the treaty. So long as 
the Governor had a right to exercise jurisdiction, hé had 
the unquestionable power to examine witnesses, record 
testimony, either with a view to its perpetuity, or to. be 
used in foreign courts. 
so naturally inherent in every tribunal, that it hardly need, 
a reference for its support to that well known.an 
versally acknowledged principle, in all civilized nati: 
receive with respect the acts of all tribunals of ol 


This would seem to’ be a power 


868, 
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tions, and to presume thatthey acted within the sphere of such.a reference can be made. 


-© their jurisdiction and duty. -It is nothing more than a prin- 
“tiple of comity and.€ourtesy--one which our courts of 


Š This 


“admiralty. 


i% Ah irs. 


- proved in’ due form after the time. 


‘bility of evidence in courts of justice. 


are in thé practice. of actin “upon 
has been répeatedly a ‘ gents 
the United States’ The King of Spain, and” his officers, 
have as much right to disregard the acts of our tribunals, 
as we have those of Spaiti, on principles of national law; 


and if these Claims are denied on such grounds as are now 


they will havé more reason to question’ the justice 
ür decisions, than we have ever yet had to condemn 
i ` Tam neither the defender nor the apologist of 
e Spanish authorities. The special court appointed by- 


` this Government, having the archives before them, have 


received this evidence, and confirmed these claims, not on 
the-authority to grant subsequent to the limitation in the 
treaty, but upon a concession made ten or twenty years 
‘before. The performance of the condition ohly has been 
‘ r The honorable gen- 
tleman should recollect. that the authorities of Spain. were 
not. interdicted by the treaty from the exercise of any ju- 
risdiction, pr the execution of any of their functions, until 
the delivery of the country to the United States. The pro- 
vision is, that all -grants made posterior to that. date shall 
be void. ‘In this report, all grants of that description are 
declared void. ‘The class proposed to be stricken out were 
made prior, but witnesses were sworn, and proved a settle- 
Mhentaccording to the terms of the concession subsequent- 


: _AIl the apprehensions 
from this quarter may be quieted by. the examination of 
the cases referred to the courts for decision. ` The limita- 


ce. of and. which |tion in the treaty, it is well known, was introduced ex- 
recognised by the Supreme- Court of|pressly with a view to ex¢lude the grants to the Duke of 


Alagon, De Vargas, and Count Punon Rostro, and no 
other. It was so declared at the time of making the treaty, 
by those who negotiated it. The idea of excluding any 
other was indignantly repelled by the Spanish minister, 
and never insisted on by our Government. The President 
of the United States (Mr. Monroe) informed Congress, in 
an executive message, that such was the object of that 
provision. Although such was the view of those who ne- 
gotiated the treaty, that clause. has been so rigidly enforced, 
as to exclude from confirmation every claim derived from 
the Spanish Government when they possessed the sove- 
reignty of the provinces, between the 24th of January, 
1818, and July, 1821, when the provinces were delivered. 
All these slaims were intended to be, and ought to be, 
confirmed; but, by the use of general words; to get rid of 
the large ones, these, too, have been rejected. Not còn- 
tent with this advantage, thus secured against a population 
that Spain was about to transfer; and about whose rights 
the King and his ministers were somewhat indifferent, ren- 
dered more so from a conviction that the inhabitants of the 
ceded territories desired the change, we are now about to 
strike out one-half of what has found favor under the rigid 


{construction of the commissioners, because a Spanish 


ly. Thé commissioners of West Florida, in every case of| governor had the witnesses sworn and the testimony re- 


this d, confirmed the claim. In the abstracts of the 
confirmations of that board, in the Executive Documents 
of 1824-75, which I now hold in my hand, it will be seen 
that where coftessions and royal titles were both made, 
the ‘one prior and the other subsequent to the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1818; we confirmed the title upon the concession. 
was done by the commissioners of East Florida, and 
by the register and receiver in their report of 1828—all, 
of which have been approved and confirmed by acts of Con- 
ges The principle here is précisely the same, and it is 
for this House to say whether-they were bound to summon 
witnesses to prove that which had been already proved 
before a Spanish tribunal, the evidence of which was be- 
fore them. It would have been an act of supererogation, 
a useless consumption of time. 

The next ground of objection is, that-we shall establish 
a dangerous precedent for the courts, which will be inju- 
tious to the public interests; and this is seriously urged 
upon Congress as a reason why this bill should be recom- 
mitted. Sir, it is the first time I ever knew that a legisla- 
tive act was to be received as a precedent for the admissi- 
Congress may 


-declare that every man may make affidavit to the genuine- 


ness of his own grant. Will that justify a court in allowing 
aman to be a witness in his own case? The distinction 
‘between a legislative body and a judicial tribunal, the one 
governed by considerations of policy, and the other by 
fixed laws, seems not to have occurred to the gentle- 
gaan. Who’ ever heard of the decisions of our com- 


“mittees on the evidence offered to them being quoted 


before judges as a precedent for their decisions? What 
Congress, in its legislative discretion, chooses to do, has 
never yet been, and never will be,.a precedent for the 


~~. courts. - The courts might as well attempt to pass an ap- 


æ 


propriation act, as to say they will confirm claims because 
Congréss confirmed them. I need not pursue this part of 
the subject ‘further, because the question can never be 


madein the courts, All the cases which are or can bé prê- |. 


sented to them are now printed by order of this House, 
‘and now upon my table, to which access can be had by 
every member. © There is not among that number a single 
case in which a royal title is given after the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1818; andif the courts were to look to legislative acts 
as precedents for them, the case will never occur in which 


corded. 1 cannot persuade myself that this House is pre- 
pared to sanction a principle so unjust and odious. 

The whole amount of land in these thirty small claims 
does not exceed fourteen thousand acres, which is not 
worth the expenses of this House during the time of this 
debate. If these claims are stricken out, what is proposed 
to be done? Is a new board to be organized, after a delay 
of nine years in the adjustment of these titles? If anew 
board is to be created, their expenses will be greater than 
the value of the land. The public surveys will be stopped, 
the private property cannot be separated from the public, 
the population of the territory will be retarded, and the 
most mischievous consequences result from the delay. 

Those who are here from the new States well know the 
difficulties and embarrassments arising from unsettled titles 
to the country itself; and those who have never seen it, can 
form but a very imperfect conception of the misery of 
pursuing, for ten years, an uncertain title in the tribunals 
ofa country, the language and forms of which the petitioner 
cannot comprehend. The cry of fraud at this period of 
the session, the denunciation of all that is of Spanish origin, 
is enough to overturn the most beneficial measures; but I 
trust that this House, from the confidence reposed in its 
own tribunal, from the long delay and injustice already 
done to these claimants, and from a regard for the territory 
itself, will not recommit this bill, and produce confusion in 
the country, and certain ruin among its inhabitants. 


Sarunpay, May 1. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill to 
amend the navigation laws of the United States, reported 
by Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, yesterday. 

The question recurred on the mgtion made by Mr. 
GORHAM, that the further consideration of the said bill 
be postponed indefinitely.- ae 
Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, rose, and addressed the 
House until the expiration of the hour, in support of the 
policy proposed by the bill. . He had not concluded when 
the hour expired. ; 

. JUDGE PECK. 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved to postpone the orders of the 
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day, for the purpose of taking up and ‘acting on the article 
of impeachment. -- ET RS 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said, (this day being set apart by 
themselves for considering private bills,) he, as. the mem- 
ber charged with attending to this class of business, would 
say, that it was perhaps inexpedient to press the considera- 
tion of many more of the numerous: private bills yet on 
the docket, because, ifthey were passed, and sent to the 
Senate, and not acted on there, they would be in a worse 
situation than if they remained as they are, for the House 
to take them up at the next session. He should not, there- 
fore, oppose the motion for postponement. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 


Mr. Srerierns in thé chair, aid took up the article of 


impeachment reported by the select committee against 
Judge Peck. na : 

Some verbal amendments being made to the article, on 
motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, 

‘Lhe committee rose, and reported the article to the House; 
and by the House it was agreed to without objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then moved that the House proceed 
now to the appointment of five managers, to conduct the 
impeachment on the part of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS inquired how many managers were 
appointed in the case of Judge Chase. 

Mr. BUCHANAN replied that seven managers were 
appointed on that occasion, but it was thought that five 
were ag many as were necessary for the present case. 

My. B.’s motion being agreed to, 


'The House proceeded to the appointment of five mana- 
gers, by ballot, when the following gentlemen received a 


majority of votes, and were appointed, viz, 
JAMES BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania. 
HENRY R. STORRS, of New York. 
GEORGE McDUFFILEB, of South Carolina. 
AMBROSE SPENCER, of New York. 
CHARLES WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky. 

The first four were appointed on the first ballot. Four 
ballots took place before a fifth manager was chosen, in all 
of which till the last the votes were pretty much divided 
between Mr. Wickttres and Mr. Doppniner, besides 


whom a large number of members received more or less 


votes. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, it was 

Lesolved, That the article agreed to by this House, to be 
exhibited, in the name of themselves and ofall the people 


of the United States, against James H. Peck, in mainte- 
nance of their impeachment against him for high misde- 


meanors in office, be carried to the Senate by the managers 
appointed to conduct said impeachment. 

On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, it was 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate, to in- 
form them that this House have appointed managers to 
conduct the impeachment against James H. Peck, judge 
of the district court of the United States for the district 
of Missouri, and have directed the said managers to carry 
to the Senate the article agreed upon by this House, to be 
exhibited in maintenance of their impeachment against the 
said James I. Peck, and that the Clerk of this House do 
go with said message. i 


Monnay, Mav 3, 1830. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 

Mr. A. SPENCER, from the Committee on Agriculture, 
reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That ten thousand copies of the Manual on the 
growth and manufacture of Silk in other countries, trans- 
mitted to this [House by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
onthe fifth day of February, 1828, be printed for the use 
of this House. 

Mr. POLK moved to lay the resolution on the table, but 
the motion was negatived—nays 80. 


Mr. McDUFFIE opposed the resolution, having under- 


stood that the work proposed tò be reprinted possessed _ 
no value. e i 
tered people, and experience proved that it was of no use : 
tothem. Personsin his part of the country, who made `- - 


The instructions were.too complex for unlet- 


many pounds of silk every year, could derive no benefit 


from.this book. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG concurred in the opinion that the 
book was not worth printing. A person engaged iñ pre- 
paring a work on the same ‘subject, and who understood 
it well, informed him that the manual was worthless. Let 
the committee take all the works on this subject, and com- 
pile one containing the best of each. Several works have 
been since issued, that are superior to the one in question. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said, here was experience 
against experience. It wasalleged by gentlemen that prac- 
tical, intelligent persons, professing to be able to give an 
account of the subject themselves, had denounced the work 
in question as worthless. Now, he had in his district some 
men of some little intelligence, who were engaged in the 
silk culture, who said the work was a very valuable acqui- 
sition. He had received letter on letter for a copy of the 
work, butnot one was tobe had. The book was valuable, 
because it gave an account of the best modes of cultivating 
silk in countries where it had been cultivated for centu- 
ries. As he had no doubt of the value of the work, and 
as it was not voluminous, he hoped the House would have it 
disseminated, without regarding the pittance it would cost. 
Mr. WAYNE would not undertake to pronounce on the 
merits of the work, but he knew that many of: the people 
whom he represented were.very desirous to obtain it. In 
the early settlement of Georgia, the object of many was 
the growth of silk, and it was commenced and tried for some 
time. Why was it discontinued? From one of two causes: 
Either by being superseded in value by other pursuits, or 
being discouraged by the want of information. Many, 
however, continued the culture, and some have prosecut- 
ed it for.forty ycars, who, residing on lands too arid for 
other cultivation, have gone on in the original pursuit; the 
culture has not been extended because of the want of suit- 
able information to instruct them in it. He wished, there- 
fore, that the information contained in the work in ques- 
tion should go forth for the benefit of those who needed 
it. Tle referred to societies formed or forming in Georgia, 
for the cultivation of silk, to whom the information would 
be particularly useful and acceptable. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, rose to make some re- 
marks, but the expiration of the hour arrested the debate. 


TENNESSEE LANDS. 


Mr. MALLARY moved to postpone the consideration of - 
the bill relative tothe Tennessee lands until Thursday next. 

Mr. CROCKETT expressed a hope that the bill would 
not be postponed. He would rather'the bill were taken 
up and rejected, than that it should be thus sported with, 
as this would be the third time it had been postponed. He 
stated a number of facts and urged several reasons against 
its further postponement. 

The motion to postpone was negatived: yeas, 62-— 
nays, 81. 

The bill was then taken up. An amendment offered 
by Mr. BARRINGER was accepted by Mr. CROCKETT; 
which was concurred in. 

The question being then on the engrossment of the bill, 

Mr. GRENNELL spoke at considerable length in op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. CROCKETT earnestly defended the bill, and was 
replied to by Mr. VINTON. ` 

Mr. CHILTON demanded the previous question; which 
being seconded, ` 

Mr. VINTON moved to lay the bill on the table, and 
asked for the yeas and nays on the question; which were 


fordered. 


nd 


870 
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“Phe question was then taken on laying the bill on the 
. table, and decided in the negative: yeas, 75—nays, 86. _ 
“The House then ordered tHe main question to be now 
Mr. WILLIAMS asked for the yeas and nays on the en-. 
grossment of thé bill; which were ordered. . 

The question was then taken on the engrossment of the 
bill, and decided in the negative: yeas, 69—nays, 90. 
` The bill was. therefore rejected. < : 
= PARIFF REGULATION. 


The, House then proceeded to consider the bill in alter- 
ation of the various acts imposing duties on imports. 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said, that, as any pro- 
ceeding here, connected. with the tariff, must be highly 
_ interesting to his constituents, and as the bill was calculat- 
“ed to render the system still more odious and oppressive, 
he imagined that nó apology would be thought necessary 

for the few observations he designed to make. As I do 
‘not expect [said Mr. B.] to be troublesome to this House, 
either-now or hereafter, by long or-frequent. speeches, I 
hope I shall be heard with attention; and, sir, as the re- 
strictive system bears. with peculiar severity. on the people 
-Yhave the honor to represent, I presume I may be allowed 
to speak of the tariff, andits effects generally. 
. I find, sir, that duties for revenue were laid on at vari- 
ous times, from the commencement of our Government 
until the year 1812; and although these duties did, in fact, 
operate as bounties on the home manufacture, we, of the 
South, neither objected to, nor resisted them, because 
they were thought necessary to meet the exigencies of 
Government. : f . 
` “Duties for the avowed protection of manufactures were 
first laid on in 1816, and have been increased by almost 
every subsequent Congress, until they have at length, in 
1824 and 1828, reached a magnitude well calculated to 
alarm every true friend to the welfare, peace, and harmo- 
ny of our republic. 
_ As regards the unconstitutionality of what ‘is called 
c€ protecting duties,” I shall say but little; it has been so 
often and so clearly pointed out, not only by the ablest 
men in this House, but likewise by the remonstrances of 
South Carolina, and particularly by the one presented by 
her Senators at the last session of Congress, that I deem it 


of the constitution to boot. : 
Some of the advocates of high protecting duties pretend 
to derive their authority from that clause of the constitu- 
tion which speaks of “the common defence and gencral 
welfare.” The result of their legislation is a miserably 
` bad comment upon their doctrine; their provision for the 
common defence is likely to terminate, and will eventually 
terminate, in a great diminution of the public: revenue, 
cripple and deteriorate the resources of our navy; and 
their fatherly attention to the ‘general welfare” will end 
in universal bankruptcy, misery, and distress. “This, at 
Jeast, will be the result as regards one portion of the Unit- 
ed States--I mean the South Atlantic portion. , 
_ But again, the authority. for this iniquitious system, this 
‘cpider on the pale horsé, (spoken ofin the Apocalypse, ) 
that brings all hell after it,” is drawn by others from the 
. power to “ regulate commerce with foreign nations.” Yes, 
sir, and they have regulated it with a vengeance! They- 
have indeed acted the ‘part of a cold-hearted, unfeeling | 
` step-fnother towards it; or, like the foolish nurse, have al- ; 


g 


‘| Madison is not alone in his inconsistency. 
jfew years ago, turned a complete political somerset on the 


most killed the child with kindness-—and this bill, if adopt- 
ed, would absolutely strangte it to death. . . 

~- I will only say further, on this point, if the people, the 
rightful father of commerce, ever wish -it to ‘thrive, they 
must release it from its nurse, aad let it shift for itself. 

Sir, I think, ifa plain and rational construction of the 
constitution is to prevail—if, in a word, the constitution 
is not intended as a mere license for the majority to plun- 
der and enslave the minority, your system of *¢ protecting 


-|duties” has no foundation on which to repose, 


Letusnot be told that the Supreme Court, that creature 
of a creature, must ultimately decide this great question, 
This would bea mockery, an absolute mockery. It is well 
known that the judges of. that court, according to their 
own decisions, either cannot, or willnot, look into the mo- 
tives ‘and intentions of Congress. In the language of the 
bar, they ‘cannot travel out of the record”’—they regard 
only the title of the act; and the tariff laws of 1824 and 
1828 purport to be revenue laws. You refused to call 
them by their right namés. Any hope, therefore, that 
that tribunal would redress our grievances, would be ut- 
terly vain and idle. ; a 

Much stress has been laid on the recent opinions of Mr. 
Madison, by some of the friends of the present tariff. With 
all due respect for that. distinguished man, I must be al- 
lowed to say, that, in his late cclebrated letter to Mr. Ca- 
bell, he has used language, and presented views, very dif- 
ferent from those he set forth in various numbers of the 
Federalist. 1 had provided myself with that book, in or- 
der to read from it various extracts, with the view of con- 
trasting his former with his recent opinions. But this 
would be a painful task, and I decline it. T believe every 
gentleman who hears me will acknowledge that it would 
be no difficult matter to quote Mr. Madison against him- 
self, in various instances. And, sir, if high names are to 
form a criterion for determining our constitutional rights, 
we could array against the Mr. Madison of the present 
day, the names of Jefferson, Pinckney, King, and many 
others equally distinguished with himself.. But, sir, T pro- 
test against pinning our political faith to the sleeve of any 
great man. Whenever the people of the respective 
States give up the right of interpreting the constitution 
for themselves, they will be no longer worthy of it. They 
will be fit subjects for.an Asiatic despotism. Besides, 
sir, we find that our great political sages are not altoge- 
ther infallible or consistent on topics of this kind. Mr. 
Mr. Monroe, a 


Cumberland road. Having a high regard for Mr. Mon- 
roe’s amiable personal character, and the goodness of his 
heart, and the circumstance to which I allude bemg uni- 
versally understood, I forbear to comment uponit. All 
this, however, goes to show the folly and the impropriety 
of allowing our greatest and best men to interpret and de- 
termine our constitutional rights by construction. We 
must judge for ourselves; and we must judge from the letter 
of that noble instrument, and its irresistible inferences. 

These, sir, are some of my views of our great federal 
charter. Imay not have stated them with the most formal 
accuracy, because Iam no lawyer--I cannot arm myself 
with the technicalities of the courts. I cannot intrench 
myself behind all the enormous pile of books and prepara- 
tion of the bar. And, perhaps, I have as little inclina- 
tion as capacity for the task—all I can do, is to feel like a 
man, and endeavor to speak like a Carolinian—and feel- 
ing thus, sir, I must say that South Carolina, and the south- 
ern States generally, have never known or felt the Federal 
Government but by its burdens, while the North has 
known it only by its blessings. Where are all your great 
naval establishments, navy yards, and magazines kept? 
Nearly all to the North. In what direction do the offices 
and appointments of the Federal Government go? Most- 
ly to the North. And where is all that vast amount of 
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treasure collected in the South expended? And where is 
the patronage of the Government ‘principally bestowed? 
All inthe Northand the West. The South, and especially 
South Carolina, has: ** no share in the crop.” Sir, she. de- 
sires none—she only.asks you to let her alone. She warts 
nothing from you; but is willing to give you. all that her 
compact with you fairly entitles you to demand. ae 

No State in the Union ever exhibited greater patriot- 
ism, or showed a more absolute devotion to the federal 
compact, than South Carolina. . In the war of indepen- 
dence, she had more than her proportionate.share of suf- 
fering. ~Shénever failed to contribute her full share, both 
of blood and treasure, to the support of the good cause. 
And Lam proud to say, she was not deficient in head or 
in band=-in the council or in the fieldy but in both those 
departments her high.character was ably sustained by her 
Rutledges, her Pinckneys, her Moultries, her Marions, 
and her Sumpters. ; 

Well, what was her conduct in the late war? She not 
only contributed her full share of the means necessary to 
your defence, but, when it became necessary for you to 
defend her against the common enemy, as you were bound 
to do, you acknowledged you were unable to do so. Your 
resources were exhausted, or employed- elsewhere. At 
your request and promise of remuneration, she used her 
own purse; she expended her own money, in doing that 
which, of right, you ought to have done. But, when she 
came to apply for your boasted remuneration, it was not 
refused in direct terms, to be sure; but such unknown, 
complex, and fretful rules of evidence were established 
in your departments, that few of her claims could, be 
brought within their requisitions; and South Carolina has 
not, even yet, been reimbursed her money. But, sir, un- 
der similar circumstances, she would do the same thing 
over again. 

Nor was she deficient during the late war, either in ta- 
lent or in nerve. Witness her Croghan and Laval, her 
Lowndes, her Cheves, and Calhoun—the latter of whom 
was justly regarded as one of the master spirits of the 
storm. It has been said in another place, and perhaps it 
may be said here, that in him was found one of the first 
and ablest champions of the. system, now so much repro- 
bated by his own State. If this be true, it proceeded, no 
doubt, from an over-generous feeling, common to the 


South. Although the South, and especially South Caro- 


lina, had suffered long and severely through the embargo, 


the von-intercourse system, and the war that succeeded; 
and although during all this time the northern manufac- 


turers were reaping a rich harvest, yet at the close of that 
war our staple article was scen selling at more than three 
times its present price. ‘The value of our lands and ne- 
grocs wis proportionably enbanced, and wealth teemed in 
upon us from every quarter. ‘This could not escape the 
avidity. of the manufacturers. Enlisting our warm sym- 
pathies in their behalf, they cried, “give, give;” and the 
too generous South said, ‘take, take abundantly.” But 
what they at first received very thankfully as a boon, 
they soon arrogantly demanded as a right; and South Ca- 


rolina has borne these impositions until ‘patience itself 


is no longer a virtue.” 

Sir, there are but few other States in the Union that 
would have submitted to the shears of the manufacturers 
as South Carolina has done. Had old Massachusetts, (a 
State that I shallalways venerate for her carly and ardent pa- 
triotism, her morality and intelligence, ) had she, sir, been 
affected by. your tariff as South Carolina has been, she 
would long since have taught you to respect her rights 
and her interests, or she would have taken care of them 
hersel f; and, indeed, as. it-is, some of her leading men 
had like to have kicked up a confounded-dust about the 
molasses. Well, sir, shall the South, with all -her enthu- 
siazm and warm patriotic: feeling, be less alive to- insult 
and imposition than the cold regions of the North? Sir, 
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whenever she is so, I pray to my God she may become 
another Haytit!! ‘Think you, sir, t am disposed to praise: 
Carolina? 
shall say this—then, in a friend, it is cold modesty.” . 


separate from the Union. No State’ in’ the corifederac 
ever has or ever will cherish a more ardent and despe»: ` 
rate devotion to the federal compact, provided you do. . 
not continue to make it an instrument for robbing her citi-’ 
zens of their hard earnings, and tyrannizing over her 


federal interests than South Carolina. 


« Pardon me, Cassius, the enemies of Cæsar 


Do not apprehend, sir, that South Carolina: wishes. to: 


rights. “No State has ever been more accommodating to 
She has never 
been a party in the Supreme Court. In’short, she has 


never been troublesome to you in any way; but she: can- 


not consent to: hold the rank of a mere province, and her 
citizens to be enslaved. They will not become slaves ‘to 
northern manufacturers, that their negroes may be slaves 
to them. No, sir, you have no just fears to entertain in 
relation to South Carolina. “She will do every thing, nay, 
she has done every thing that the federal compact, honor, 
and patriotism require of her; and after this, if the worst 
must come, why, in God’s name, let it come!!! If those 
who ought to cherish her as an old revolutionary sister and 


confederate, regardless of their common. sufferings and’ 


dangers, their joint achievements and their blended glory, 
still persevere in ungenerous and unhallowed attempts to 
beggar and enslave her, she will defy you, sir. “What! 
will she again remonstrate? Yes, sir, she will remonstrate 
in terms as vivid as the lightning’s flash, ‘and ina voice as 
as loud as -heaven’s thunder. I will not apologize for 
using strong language. 1 speak the language of a /sove- 
reign State, whose patient endurance is stretched to its last 
limits. Under your iniquitous system, she struggles for 
existence. During last- winter twelve months, I heard, in. 
her own Legislature, the tale of her enormous wrongs and, 
sufferings. lt was familiar tome, and I know it was no 
fiction; yet it was then portrayed in such glowing, burning 
words, as harrowed up every feeling of my soul. Yes, sir, 
L there heard eloquence, and I there saw a temper and a 
spirit. that would have done honor to classic Greece or 
martial Rome, in their proudest days; and, sir, from what 
I there saw and heard, I feel warranted in saying that the 
time is at hand when her rights and her interests, in com- 
mon with those of the South, must be respected, or she 
will seek a remedy herself. . She was only then restrained 
from doing so, by a confident belief thatthe new adminis. 
tration, and the present Congress, would turn a hearing 
ear to her complaints. She hoped that you would return 
to correct, constitutional principles-—to an honest, econo- 
mical, impartial policy, and this is all she desires. 

Sir, there are two erroncous impressions, against which 
I wish to guard this House. On the one hand, Pen- 
treat you not to imagine that South Carolina, or her: re- 
presentatives, are disposed to menace, or to hold out any 
thing ** in terrorem.” - We are ncither so vain nor somad 
as to think that we could gain our object by attempting to` 
operate on your fears. _ We would only address ourselves 
to your patriotism—your justice, and, as weshope,.a re- 
turning regard for the constitution. ae 

But, on. the other hand, I conjure. you not to believe 
that she will be restrained from asserting and pursuing her 


just rights, through any apprehension of her own weak- 


ness. I am well aware that the physical as well as the. 
moral energy of the South is very much underrated by a 
certain set of gentry. in this country. But, sir, that very 
part of our population which some suppose, and, perhaps; 
hope, would neutralize our strength, would, on:the:con- 
trary, add to out power. A majority of them would, Tam 
confident, fight by the side of their masters. But; weré it. ; 
otherwise, and were we even weaker than our slanderers: 
represent us; they ought to-kcep in mind the folly and’ 
danger of driving a high-minded, chivalric people i f 
peration. Frederick the Great had once gained-adecisive 
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battle over. the Russians. Couriers were: despatched to 
Berlin with the joyful tidings: -But a mere remnant of the 
Russian army, that Frederick had hemmed. in upon the 
banks of the Oder, and: which he would neither take cap- 
tive- nor suffer to retreat, but determined to drive them into 
the river--this comparative handful of men, I say, under 
these circumstances, fought with such desperation as soon 
gave a néw aspect to the field of battle. Frederick was 
totally, defeated;:and in half an hour after the news of a 
great victory had been.announcéd at Berlin, a new couriér 
stepped. forward on the canvas, bearing a billet with these 
words: .** Let the queen, the royal family, the treasures, 
and every thing that may be found possible, be instantly re- 
moyvedto Magdeburg. - AH is lost!” 

Sir, a perseverance in your unjust policy will drive the 
South to equal desperation. ¿It will «*sow dragon’s teeth 
amongst us, that will spring up in armed men.” | And who 
shall set limits to the,exertions of a free people contending 
for their rights? “as 

Butit is hoped there will 
extremities. : : 
_-H South Carolina cannot remain in the confederacy on 
fair, equitable, and constitutional terms; if, finally, she has 
no alternative but to adopt such measures as may eventuate 
in: her separation‘from the great. American family, or be- 
come a slave, she is disposed to leave you in peace;, and 
she will leave with you--whatever may be her own des- 
tiny~-she will leave with you her best'wishes for your happi- 
ness and independence. 


be no necessity of resorting to 


abroad. In return for which, they bring back goods, wares, 
and merchandise, on which high duties, freight, and com- 
missions are exacted. But this principally comes out of 
the pockets of the southern planters, who produce the ar- 
ticles exported, and consume most of those imported. We 
are, in this manner, subjected to a double imposition, while 
others bear scarcely any part of the public burdens. 

Sir, this state of things, alone, would.seem intolerable. 
But the evil does not stop here. The South not only makes 
up the principal part ‘of the revenue, and furnishes the 
North with nearly all the carrying trade, but she is taxed 
with high duties, to enable northern manufacturers to com- 
pete. with those of Great Britain. 

Sir, I feel this imposition much stronger than I can ex- 
plain it. Perhaps too strongly to be perfectly intelligible. 
South Carolina is still willing to pay any duties, however 
heavy, that are necessary for revenue—any that are really 

necessary for the exigencies of the Government; although, 

at the same time, she is sensible that a very undue propor- 
tion of that burden will rest on her own people. But how 
| much longer she will go beyond this point, may be a very 
important inquiry. 

Under all circumstances, do you think it probable we 
will continue to purchase our clothing from the North, and 
our horses, mules, and provisions from the West, while’ 

we are deprived of an advantageous foreign market for 

| our agricultural products? Sir, if we are tame and mean 

i enough to do so, we would not long possess the ability. 
Sir, I had intended to say much more on this subject; but 


< But it is something worse than folly to imagine that any | I have been very handsomely anticipated by my able and 
-part of this republic can be completely independent of the | honorable colleague [Mr. McDurrrz} who preceded me. 
rest... If any~part can be so, I think it is the South. The j Much of that which I intended to say, has been said by him; 
North. and the West can. manufacture our raw material. to | and certainly much better said than it could have been done 
a.certain extent; but they cannot raise it. The South could | by me. But there were ‘some plain, unplcasant declara- 
both: raise. and manufacture it in abundance. Her bays! tions, in relation to the temper and opinions of the South, 
and her mountains present inexhaustible sources of salt and [which I thought ought te be publicly avowed here, and 
of iron. Her fertile soil and congenial climate can furnish | which seemed to have escaped the attention of my worthy 
a redundance of provisions; and, sir, there is nothing she |colleague. However harsh and grating the sound of those 
really requires that: she cannot furnish from her own soil | disagreeable truths may have struck upon the ears of some 
and resources. ‘gentlemen in this House, I thought it due to candor—due 

We have'been tauntingly told to supply our own wants, |to the State which í, in part, represent—due to this House, 
and to erect manufactories also.. Suppose we did; to whom jand to myself, to make this emphatical declaration of them. 
could we sell? ‘To the northern or western people? Sure-| I have, sir, another reason for abridging my remarks at 
ly not—they manufacture for themselves, and have nojthe present moment. The session is, or ought to be, nearly 
market. but ours, either for their live stock, their provi- |at a close. We have several very important measures yet 
sions, their clothes, their clocks, and other ‘little notions.” | before us, on which we ought to act, and which must ne- 
Neither of us. could compete with Europeans. ina foreign | cessarily be discussed. I discover, too, that a great many 
market. Before we can do so, we must wait till all the | gentlemen are very anxious to speak on this very subject 
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fertile lands of the West are inhabited, our country oyer-}now under consideration; and J, for one, am disposed to 


stocked with’a starving population, We must wait till labor 
“isas cheap here as in Great Britain; our workmen as skil- 
fulas heéts; and, finally, we must wait till that noble spirit 
ofthe-free and independent American is exchanged for the 
’ servile, slavish character of the poor, dependent British 
subject... The very fact that you require protection for 
your manufacturers here, where you have neither freight, 
insurance duties, or commissions to pay, is conclusive evi- 
dence:that you cannot possibly compete with Europeans 
in:a foreign market. Your demand for our raw material, 
with all the legislation that could be given:in your favor, 
would be comparatively trifling. Great Britain and France 
could consume the whole, in as muchas they manufacture 
forthe whole world. . But if we cease to buy their goods, 
- they will cease to buy our produce. I take it to be a po- 
litical axiom, that. commerce depends on the reciprocal 
exchange- of one article for another; and that a country 
< which will produce nothing that will-sell abroad, can buy 
nothing abroad. : $ 
“The North and the West are pretty much in this situa- 
tion. . They must-get hold-of the rice, cotton, and tobacco 


ofthe South, in order to use those articles as so many bills] 


of exchange ina-foreign market. ` They are paid freight 
and- commissions on those articles of produce so taken 


> 


indulge them. 

Allow me, then, in conclusion, to say, once for all, that 
jere people of South Carolina will consent to wear their own 
homespun all their lives—they will submit to any privation 
--nay, they will suffer annihilation—before they will be- 
icome slaves or dependents. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, spoke in favor of the bill, 
and in reply to the objections which had been made to it. 

Before he had concluded, he gave way for the purpose; 
and, on motion of Mr. DRAYTON, the bill was passed by. 


Turspay, May 4, 1830. 
JUDGE PECK. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the managers appointed on the 
part of this House to conduct the impeachment against 
James H. Peck, judge of the district court of the United 
States for the district of Missouri, reported: 

“ That they did, this day, carry to the Senate, then. in 
session as a high court of impeachment, the article. of 
impeachment agreed to by this House on the ist instant; 
and that they were informed that they would take proper 
measures relative to the said impeachment, of which the 
House would be duly notified.” 


Tennessee Lands.— The Tariff. 
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: ‘: TENNESSEE LANDS: ; 

Mr. GRENNELL moved a reconsideration of the. vote 
of yesterday, on the third reading of the Tennessee land’ 
Hill, stating: that he did so at the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, (Mr. Crocxert] who was willing 
to accept the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio, {Mr. Vixtox] to place the “proceeds of the 
lands in the national treasury, instead of giving them to 
the State of Tennessee, as proposed by the bill. - os 
“Mr. WILLIAMS was opposed to the reconsideration, 
and demanded the yeas and nays on the question. : 

Mr. CROCKETT expressed an earnest’ hope that the 
House would reconsider the bill.. He was willing to ac- 
cept the amendment of Mr. VINTON, as he had become 
convinced that the State had no legal claim to the lands; 
and his great object was to secure the occupants in their 
possession, without regarding whether the purchase mo- 
ney went into the coffers of the United States or of the 
State. He proceeded, at some length, to explain the con- 
dition of the occupants, the necessity of granting the re- 
lief proposed, and to animadvert on the conduct of North 
Carolina, and the University of that State, in relation to 
the land titles in Tennessce. 

Mr. BELL submitted, at considerable length, his objec- 

tious to the reconsideration, and his dissent from some of 
the views of Mr. CROCKETT. 
+ Mr. CARSON and Mr. BARRINGER successively de- 
nied and replied to the statements of Mr. C. touching the 
conduct of North Carolina, and explained and defended 
that State against the imputations of Mr. C. In reply to 
a remark made in the course of the debate, respecting the 
tardiness of North Carolina in coming into the Union, Mr. 
BARRINGER took occasion to say, that though that State 
was the last to come into the Union, she would be the last 
to go out of it. 

Mr. CONNER also replied warmly to the allegations of 
Mr. Crockert, respecting the conduct of North Carolina. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, zealously supported 
the reconsideration of, and policy of the bill. 

Mr. McCOY rose to move that the ‘motion be laid on 
the table, but gave way to 

“Mr. CROCKETT, who replied to the gentleman who 
opposed his views, and further advocated the bill. 

Mr. McCOY then, after a few remarks, moyed to lay 
the motion for reconsideration on the table; which motion 
was carried without a division. 


THE TARIFF LAWS. 


The House then went again into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Pour in the chair, and resumed the tariff 
subject. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, spoke an hour and a 
half in continuation, and conclusion of the remarks which 
he commenced yesterday, in support of the protecting sys- 
tem, and in reply to Mr. McDUPFIE. i 

[His remarks were to the following effect:] 

Mr. D. said, he should make no apology for entering 
into a debate which had assumed a most intcresting and 
important character; and should first recall the attention 
of the committee to the measures immediately before them, 
as the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrrs] 
had, in his speech of three days, omitted to notice it. This 
is necessary, that we may be able to determine whether 
the amendment proposed by him, which provides for a 
general reduction of duties, is the appropriate remedy; 
or the bill itself, which contains provisions of a very dif- 
ferent character. 

The bill proposes only to adopt such measures as will 
carry into effect existing laws, which are now imperfectly 
executed, 


Apprehensions being entertained that frauds’ 


thought proper by: his amendment to propose an entire fe- 
vision and alteration. of the revenue laws.» Bdo:not com” 
plain of this, as gentlemen from the southern’ portion: of 
the United States seem very solicitous to make thi aiat- 
ter of discussion, though T. should have preferred-acting 
onthe matters inthe bill by themselves; discohnected-from 
the exciting considerations contained in the: améndment:! 

I shall then ask the attention of the House:.to the pill; 
but, before T resume my seat, I shall also take notice of the 
leading arguments urged by the gentleman in support:of 
his amendment—for this is due to the source from whence 
they emanate, as well as the importance of the: considera- 
tions involved. : : Sapne ro iia uA DTE 

The only question deserving notice in the bihis; whether 
the revenue jaws have been evaded, and the Government 
defrauded to an extent which calls for a remedy. It is my 
purpose to be very brief on this head, especially as the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Marzary] went largely into 
the facts; and the proofs he laid before us seem not only 
to be unquestioned, but the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina admits that frauds do exist. ` . ve 

The first evidence to which I shall invite the attention 
of the committee, is the President’s message, in which we 
are advised, the frauds are perpetrated to such an ‘extent, 
that he has felt it a duty he owed to his station to call on 
the legislative branches of the Government for. their ‘in- 
terposition to suppress them. It is reasonable to:presume 
that the President would not invite our attention tothe 
subject, unless he was in possession of proof that frauds 
exist. I believe it is not'usual for that officer to transmit 
to us the evidence on which he makes the statements in 
his annual message. We consequently do not possess that 
evidence, but still we ought, in fairness, to presume’ that 
he possesses enough to warrant his assertions. But be this 
as it may, unless I am greatly misinformed, there is proof 
sufficient in the Treasury Department to satisfy any one 
who will examine it, that the revenue laws are shamefully 
violated. 5 

But, sir, the proof does not stop here; for we have on 
our tables another document, (somewhat apocryphal, if all 
that critics and reviewers have said of it is true,) emanating 
from the Committec on Commerce; but as the source from 
whence it comes is not suspected of partiality towards the 
industry of our country, I may with safety quote it as-an 
authority to prove the violations of the revenue laws. We 
are told in this report, which purports to be a review of 
the condition of commerce and navigation, but which isa 
philippic against the tariff, that frauds to such an enor- 
mous extent exist, that, if we follow the statements of the 
writer out, they will appear incredibly great. 

We have yet another document, which comes here bear- 
ing the names, as I am informed, of about twenty thou- 
sand citizens of the city of New York, who allege, in sub- 
stance, that the regular trade of that city is depressed to 
a ruinous extent by the united energy of sales at auction 
and frauds upon the revenue; the sales at auction, by their _ 
despatch, being a principal means by which all trates of 
fraud upon the revenue are obliterated. Their joint co- 
operation, it is said, bears with the most alarming severity 
upon all fair and regular trade. I have noticed the memo- 
rials of these persons, because they are as free from ail 
suspicion of bias. towards the tariff as the Committee on 
Commerce, being avowedly hostile to the protection of 
American industry. I hold in my hand one of these me- 
morials, signed by an officer of the custom-house, in which 
it is said, “the revenue is largely and systematically de- 
frauded.” ‘The proofs of this alarming truth areso abun- 
dant, that it has long been a settled point among intelligent 
merchants.” And it is added, that ‘‘the officers of the 
customs in this city, whose experience has been on the 


are perpetrated in the collection of the revenue, the bill {largest scale, and who have devoted much attention to this 


has been reported. with a view to their suppression; but 


subject, concur in the opinions and facts which we have 


the gentleman, instead of advancing that object, hag | now stated.” The officers of the customs! Yes, ourown 
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officers, ‘who are under the pay and 
‘Government; strange as it may seem,- concur in this. opi- 


‘nin, that frauds are perpetrated, the public treasure wast- 


éd,:and the laws of the country daily trampled under foot. 
It cannot be: necessary to .add-to:such. conclusive: evi- 
dencé; and.L- will:proceed:to-show.in what manner these 
frauds. are: perpetrated; that-we may’ understand how to 
spply:a remedy-to this crying evil: att à 
= Your: Jaws now impose upon most kinds of imported 
. merchandise: what js usually called an ad valorem duty; 
‘that-is,'a:cettain raté per cent. on the value of the goods in 
themarket whére they are purchased. Consequently, the 
more they cost, the more duty they pay, and hence the im- 
‘porterhas a-motive to bring them into the custom-house 
‘at.as-low.a rate as possible, that he may escape the 
duties. The law also provides that the importer shall, 
when he enters his goods, deliver to the collector an in- 
voice of them, containing the quantity and value, to which 
he makes oath, and upon which the duties are assessed. If, 
therefore, he puts down.cloth which costs a dollar a yard at 
_ fifty. cents, he escapes half the duty, unless the fraud is 
detected. | “ ar 
This mode of imposing duties has given rise to frauds 
by false invoices, in two ways: first, by an undervaluation 
‘of goods, and, secondly, by short measure. Andas Ido not 
desire the committee to repose confidence without evi- 
dence, I will proceed to lay before them some of the lead- 
ing facts in my possession. 1 derive them not from manu- 
facturers or farmers, who are said to be deeply interested in 
a rigid execution of the revenue laws, but from a source 
that will not be discredited, because of its attachment to 
.either of these branches of industry, from a document laid 
‘-before-us by the twenty thousand memorialists from the 
city of New York, who are on the spot, «nd eye-witnesses 
cof the evasions of the law practised at the custom-house 
-in that city. “This document has been long in print, and, 
-ás far as'my knowledge extends, stands unrefuted——nay, 
unquestioned. In the statements, the names of persons 
-are purposely omitted, but they can be furnished to any 
gentleman desirous of seeing them. I am informed that 
-they are among the most worthy and respectable inhabit- 
‘ants of that city, and shall therefore assume that the wit- 
- nesses tell the truth, leaving it to others to impeach their 
statements, if it can bedone. They represent, that, by 
the conjoint operation of a systematic evasion of the reve- 
nue laws and sales at auction, they have been pressed and 
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less than the cost in Europe. Another merchant in New 
York became the purchaser of goods, and, suspecting-all 
was not right, pursued å similar course of inquiry, and as- 
cértained, by the cJearest proof, that they had been enter- 
ed at the custom-house at from twenty to thirty per cent. 
below cost. : : À 

In former periods, when our merchants were distinguish- 
edas a class of high-minded, honorable men, conducting 
their business upon fair and just principles, it was usual 
to sell at an agreed rate per cent. of advance upon the in 
voice by which the goods were entered, which was exhi- 
bited to the purchaser. That mode of transacting busi- 
ness, which subserved the purposes of honest men, has 
fallen into disuse, and been superseded by an artful contriv- 
ance well adapted to disguise frauds. An invoice is made 
up to enter the goods at the custom-house, wherein they 
are greatly undervalued; and when it has performed this 
office, its work being finished, it is consigned to some dark . 
pigean hole, there to sleep, and another paper, sometimes 
called an invoice, and sometimes a statement, is exhibited 
to purchasers, as containing the actual cost of goods. The 
first is manufactured to delude the officers of the customs, 
the last to conceal perjury. Several mistakes have hap- 
pened, which have exposed this infamous practice to the 
gaze of the public. 

“A foreign importer at New York sold a package of 
goods at a certain advance on the cost. Shortly after mak- 
ing the sale, he discovered that he had sold at an advance 
on the fictitious cost, or, in other words, on the invoice by 
which the goods had been entered at the custom-house; 
he went to the buyer, and informed him of the mistake, 
and insisted that he should make up the difference be- 
tween the actual and the false cost. The buyer was sur- 
prised at the novelty of the request, refused to allow any 
thing, and told him, if he persisted in the request, he would 
expose him to the collector of the customs. The import- 
er pocketed the affront, and went about his business.” ` 

In another instance, a merchant bought a quantity of 
goods at sixty-five per cent. advance on the sterling cost. 
Soon after the buyer had left the store of the seller, he was 
informed by the latter that the goods could not be deliver- 
ed, because he had made a mistake in selling them by the 
wrong invoice. The buyer replied that he would take 
them by the prices at which they had been entered at the 
custom-house; but the seller declined this, saying his in- 


borne. down, until many have been forced to the verge; structions were to sell at an advance upon prices put down 
of ruin; and they give the following as some of the me-| mM a paper which had the form ofan invoice, but was call- 
thods employed by-those who disregard all moral gonsi ed a statement, in which the prices were charged one hun- 
. deratiòns, and flinch not at perjury, to shun the provisions dred per cent. above the invoice upon which the duty had 
of law... A-merchant of New York ordered two thousand! been paid at the custom-house; that is, goods charged in 
pieces of goods from a British manufacturer, of a particu- the custom-house invoice at twelve dollars a piece, were 
dar description, and.after patterns of his own, purchasing: put down in the statement at twenty-four dollars a piece. 
them at as low a rate as they could be had in the British} Other examples of this class of frauds could be cited, 
market.. He shipped them home under an expectation of; but it would be a waste of time, for. the same authority 
realizing the fruits of his enterprise; but when his goods: says: It is a common custom, and one well understood 
arrived, he found, to his astonishment, the same individual, among merchants, that many foreign importers, resident 
of whoni he purchased, had shipped by the same vessel) in this country, are in the constant habit of receiving two 
five thousand pieces of the same kind of goods, to be sold/ invoices of each parcel of goods, one for the custom-house, 
by his agent, and that these goods were offered lower than! and the other tosell by. It adds, that, among the importers 
che could afford to. sell. Not comprehending how this! of woollens, it isa common custom to enter goods on an 


could be done «without loss, he investigated the matter, | 


“and found that the five thousand pieces.had been entered 


invoice made out expressly for that purpose, and much be- 
low the actual cost, averaging probably not Jess than thir- 
ty-three and a third per cent. 


at the custom-house from five to -cight shillings sterling) i thir 
lłowėr on the piece than he had paid for the two thousand; Jù proof of this, and also that goods are entered by 
pieces; ‘and. the consequence was, that he lost about two: false invoices, the following fact is given: Broadcloth, en- 
thousand dollars, while the- British manufacturer made a! tered at the custom-house as costing from four to five shil- 
handsome profit by the fraud in his invoice. : | lings sterling the yard under the tariff of 1824, was fre- 
Another merchant bought a quantity of goods entitled} quently bought in at auction by the importer at two dollars 

to debenture, and, after exporting them, he applied for the | and twenty-five to two dollars and fifty cents the yard, toes- 
drawback, and found it smaller than he anticipated, which] cape from a sacrifice of the property !—yet, if the invoice 
led to inquiry; and he ascertained where the goods had! was honest, these prices would afford enormous profit. 

. been bought in Europe, and that they had been passed atj Another instance among many shall be named. - A mer- 
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chant ordered a quantity of woolléens of an English manu- 
facturer. In the same vessel which brought. them out, 
came a shipment of gouds of the same. kind and quality, 
sent by the manufacturer himself on his. own account,. 
which Were entered at the custom-house so much below 
what the merchant gave, that the former made twenty-five 
per cent. on the sales, while the latter lost. ten per cent. 
I will not weary the patience of the committee by multi- 
plying the proofs, for these facts show: the most glaring, 
palpable, barefaced fraud and imposition, as wellas an ut- 
ter degradation of moral character, for they are necessa- 
vily accompanied and sustained by the most deliberate 
perjury. nse Be ce aati ese . 

I do not know, indeed, that any one questions this vio- 
lation of truth and law; for it seems to be admitted that 
English agents and manufacturers are right when they de- 
clare our custom-house affords the greatest facilities for- 
evading the revenue. 

I stated that invoices were also false in another parti- 
cular—-in- failing to give a true account of the quantity. 
‘The same authority gives well authenticated. instances of 
goods entered for twelve yards the piece, which were sold 
in market at from fourteen to fifteen yards the piece; by 
which fraud, sixteen per cent. of the goods at least escaped 
all duty. . j 

i will now slate a fact, which will show that frauds in 
the woollen trade are perpetrated to a most alarming €x- 
tent. Itis known that the revenue law of 1828 establishes 
a gradation of prices, on which the duty is assessed; for 
example, a square yard of cloth costing thirty-three and a 
third cents, and under fifty cents, is considered as cost- 
ing fifty cents; and a yard actually ek thirty-four 
cents, pays the same duty as one costing fifty cents; so, 
also, a yard costing fifty-one cents, or any sum between 
that and one dollar, pays the same duty as a yard costing 
a dollar; and a yard costing one hundred and one cents, or 
any sum between that and two dollars and fifty cents, pays 
the same duty as one costing two dollars and fifty cents, 
and so on. The lowest duty is forty-five per cent. on 
these arbitrary sums, and the highest is at least three times 
that amount. ‘the natural operation of the law would be 
to bring those classcs of goods into the market which pay 
the lowest duty, and to exclude those which pay the high- 
est; but Lam well assured that it has produced no such ef- 
fect; for goods which pay the highest duty are as abun- 
dant in the market ag they ever were; and there is no visi- 
ble disproportion between the price they bear and the 
price of those which pay the lowest duty. In fact, the 
trade gocs on, apparently, precisely as it did before the 
passage of the law. If the provisions of the act were exe- 
cuted, this could not be so; and we need no better or 
stronger proof to show that systematic fraud pervades the 
woollen trade throughout, as an inequality in the duty 
would produce a like inequality in the value of the foreign 
productions in our market. 

In confirmation of this view of the matter, as well as of 
the existence of frauds, there have been exhibited in 
this House specimens of woollens, which were invoiced 
for entry at the custom-house at one dollar the yard, and 
are selling by the piece at five dollars the yard in the 
largest markets of the country. 

Hir, the facts disclosed are remarkable in their charac- 
ter, especially as they show that these gross evasions of 
law are in a, measure legalized by passing the goods 
through the custom-house. Whether they are carried on 

so boldly and successfully through the negligence of pub- 
lic officers, or because they are unable to discharge the 
duties Imposed on them, L shall not undertake to deter- 
minc; but Lam in possession of some facts which go to 
show that, from one cause or the other, there is a very im- 
perfect knowledge among the officers of what passes 
throu zh thcir hands, and, of course, an imperfect collec- 
tion of the revenue, : 


to him there might be a 
he, therefore, opened No. 


A merchant in Boston. im 


ed the description of No. 1 of the invoice. ng 
fraud; but itis manifest that the cases could not have been 
so closely examined at the custom-house as to learn what 
they contained, or the error would have been detected. 


So, too, the chairman of the committee has informed us / 


that a British factor was indicted for frauds in the importa- 
tion of goods, during the last summer, m New York,:and, 
under a sense of his guilt and infamy, absconded,’ and has 
not since been seen in the United States. “But. we aré not 
indebted to the vigilance of the officers of the custom- 
house for his detection. No, sir; for aught but appears, 
he might have carried on his traffic in fraud and perjury 
to this day, had not a misunderstanding and a quarrel rose 
between him and one acquainted with his scandalous con 
duct, which occasioned the disclosure, and a presentment 
by the grand jury. 

I would do no injustice to any one; and, therefore, here 
take occasion to say that the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Marrary] has declared his belief that the collector 
of New York exerts himself to discharge his duty faith- 
fully, but has hitherto been frustrated for the want of suf- 
ficient power to execute the laws according to their spirit 
and just interpretation. If this be so, it is time efficient 
measures were adopted; itis time these abuses were re- 
formed; and this custom-house, which seems to be buta rail- 
road to smugglers, was organized in such a manner as to 
arrest the bold strides of vice and corruption. ‘If there 
be not force enough there to discharge the arduous duties 
required, let us send additional aid, or at once repeal our 
statutes: for the consequences resulting from the present 
state of things are too injurious to be tolerated. The 
American importing merchants (I speak of the woollen 
trade) have, as the gentleman from Vermont has conelu- 
sively shown, been forced from their business, or over- 
whelmed with bankruptcy; so that buta small remnant of a 
large body of valuable and high-minded men is left to re- 
count the tales of théir embarrassments, while their busi- 
ness has been usurped by a class of unprincipled foreign- 
ers, who consider it meritorious to violate tueir oaths, to 
cheat the Government out of its revenues, and to trample 
its laws under foot. The dignity and insulted honor of 
the nation demand a remedy for this evil; our oppressed 
citizens, robbed of their just rights by an illicit trade, de- 
mand the parental protection of the Government. 

But the fatat consequences reach beyond the merchant, 
and strike at the prosperity of the manufacturing interest. 
We have seen the establishments of our country. fall, one 
after another, victims to the capital and ‘treachery of fö- 
reigners, who have stained our honor and stolen our birth- 
tight. hey reach alike all our great interests: for you 
might as well say that the giant oak of the forest will not 
crush the shrubbery under it when it falls, as to say the 
overthrow of the merchants and manufacturers will not also 
prostrate the farmers and mechanics. We live together 
as a great family, and, by an exchange of the products of 
labor, we are fed, clothed, and lodged. The farmer has 
wants beyond the produce of his land; the manufacturer 
and mechanic have wants beyond the produce oftheir 
labor; each supplies the other out of the fruits of his in- 
dustry: and thus it is, a whole community is made com- 
fortable and happy by a demand for the produce of the 
labor of each other. Foreign agents and factors, by this 
system of frauds, break in upon us, and paralyze the in- 
dustry of the country. They offer merchandise to our 
farmers, but will. take nothing they produce in return, 


{They offer it to our mechanics, but deny them all benefit 
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Your laws ought either to be repealed or exe- 
sd; and my belief is, that the interests of the country 
require they should be enforced, and that some such plan 
Be shat proposed by the bill is a suitable remedy for the 
evil. 
.. But the gentleman from South Carolina {Mr. McDerrrz] 
entertains, as he.says, an opinion widely different, and bas 
proposed, as an amendment, the repeal of the laws of 
PaB and 1824: in other words, he proposes to reduce the 
duties. “Ido not comprehend in what way this is to re- 
strain men from injuring us, who are regardless of oaths, 
and. destitute of all moral sentiment; men who hold it 
meritorious to cheat, and patriotic to commit perjury. You 
cannot appeal to the consciences of such men with any 
hope of success; itis to their fears you must address your- 
self; you must operate upon their interests, and make it 
difficult and dangerous for them to pursue their career of 
wickedness; any thing short of this will be worse than 
unavailing: money is the idol of such men, and gain, 
whether great or small, affords sufficient temptation to evil; 
and they must be made to understand that the chances of 
Joss. are greater than the chances of gain. 
. The gentleman has indeed had the candor to acknow- 
ledge that his object is not so much to correct abuses, as 
to revise and modify the revenue system, by reducing the 
duties generally; and his long impassioned argument has 
been addressed to us with the apparent intent to convince 
us of the propriety of adopting such a measure. I did 
hope this bill would be suffered to rest on its own merits, 
and receive the approbation or disapprobation of the 
House according to its unbiassed judgment. 1 did hope 
the exciting subject of modifying the tariff of duties gene- 
rally would not be brought forward to embarrass it; but, 
as the gentleman has thought the opposite course wise and 
expedient, I shall meet it; not with a detailed examination 
of his-elaborate speech, but of the leading propositions 
‘on which his discursive argument was founded. If the 
premises can be proved false, the conclusions must be 
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he peace of 1815, we aré placed in a new condition, the 
nations of Europe having resumed that trade which fell 
into our hands by.the chances of war; and driven us, back 
upor our own resources; that a demand for the products 
of the farmer no longer exists to any considerable extent 
in Europe; and, if labor cannot be so employed here, as 
to supply our most pressing wants, we should be poor and 
miserable: for it matters little whether a man have the 
surplus products of the earth on bis hands ‘or not, if he 
have no way of disposing of them so as to meet his neces- 
sities. : iog A 
On the other hand, it has been contended that our 
true policy lies in a different direction; and we have been 
invited to look at the glowing picture of former days, 
when our trade and ecommerce spread over the face of the 
inhabited earth, and men acquired princely fortunes al- 
most without an effort. We have been told that these 
channels of commerce are not dried up, but are still open 
to mines of wealth, if we were not so blind to our interests 
asto shut our eycs against the truth. Those who have 
pressed such considerations upon us, have been asked 
where these avenues to prosperity are? Where can the 
farmer send his grain, his flour, his beef, his pork, and 
other products of his labor? Does England take them? 
No. DoesFrance? No. Does any part of Europe? No, 
not to such an extent as to afford him any encouragement 
to pursue his business. Europe fecds her own popula- 
tion--she sells the products of her labor, but does not 
buy such as she can produce. Those, therefore, who 
look for a return of prosperity from that source, dream. 
They have waited, and will wait in vain, without the na- 
tions of Europe change their policy. Agrvicultureis the 
foundation of all commerce; and he who proves that it is 
our wisest policy to become all farmers, must first show 
where we can sell the fruits of our labor—we cannot sell 
to each other if we all work at that business, becaùse we 
then supply ourselves. 

Again: It has been urged that our revenue would fail, 
and we should be compelled to resort to direct taxes, to 
support the Government and pay the national debt. Pre- 
dictions of this kind were made in the bold tone of abso- 
lute confidence; and ardent appeals were made to the 
public, to repudiate a policy which would take from la- 
bor its hard carnings to supply the public treasury. Time 
has falsified these prophecies, and the complaint now is, 
that the Government will be ruined by the surplus funds 
in the treasury, because every portion of the Union is 
scrambling to obtain, in one-form or another, its portion of 
the money. 

Again: It was predicted that, where duties have been 
imposed, goods would rise to an exorbitant price, and the 
consumer be heavily burdened; but here again the pre- 
diction has failed, for the consumer has found his supplies 
cheapened. 

Gentlemen are much puzzled with these results, but still 


erroneots. . Iam aware that this subject, though one of condemn the tariff with as much zeal and vehemence as 


deep dnterest to the country, one on which hangs its pros-|if every prophecy had been fulfilled to the letter. 


They 


perity.and happiness, is, in its details, dry, and calls for an|seem to be aware of the embarrassments they must en- 
exercise of patience on the part of the committee; yet [jcounter in establishing the old notion that a duty is a tax 


hope to be indulged with their attention, 
ailto.rewardit. _ f 

_» Fhe tariff, as it is called, which means nothing more 
than the revenue system-which has existed under various 


though I may 


to the amount of it upon the consumer of foreign pro- 
ductions, for they are met with the fact that an increase of 
duties has not produced that result, 

The genticman from South Carolina, being aware that 


. modifications ever since the formation of the constitution, these objections are not easily surmounted, seems to have 
has occupied much:of public attention for several years ‘discarded ‘the old theory as false, and has introduced a 
past.. ‘The tone of complaint from the.South, against the ‘doctrine new in many of its features and consequences. 
laws, has been loud, vehement, and almost unremitted. {I, for the first time, saw the substance of it ina document 
‘The. support of,.or opposition to, the policy, bas almost ‚from his State, called “t An Exposition and Protest, which 
become the.test of parties; and as often as the subject has ‘emanated from the Legislature, and which I read with too 
been agitated here, (and it. is up in onc form or another much haste to remember with great accuracy. The theory 
every session,) it brings with it great ardor and power of is strenuously maintained, that duties are taxes, ae 
argument in. the discussion, from all sides -of the House. ` goods are made cheaper. under their operation; an i i 
‘The adyocates of the policy have contended that, since: carry the doctrine out, it is asserted that the old idea that 
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the consumer pays the tax; is founded in mistake, for itis the 
producer that bears’ the burden: “Exports, says the gen- 
tleman, pay the: duties‘ori imports; "and as’ merchants and 
factors are mere agents, the planter is the exporter of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice.: Two-thirds ofall thé exports, he 
says, consist of these:articles.* “The imports, he adds; are 
purchased with the exports,’ ‘and ‘two-thirds of them are 
paid for in these articles; and, as the exporter pays the'daty, 
it follows that the planters pay two-thirds of the whole 
revenue; that is; sixtéen millions of dollars gut of twenty- 
four millions, which is about the annualamount of revenue. 


This burden, he says, falls on less-than threé millions ofl ; pr 
} and make such allowances and deductions as-he pleases, 
for duties imposed on English manufactures by ‘our 
that power will enable him to deduct any-other duti 
taxes to which his business may be subject; ane 
of course, deduct a duty of six per-cent.-upon i 
which: is imposed in England, and paid into the ‘treasu 
of that kingdom. 
greater facility, than 


population, while “the remaining : nine: millions pay only 
eight millions of revenue, because’ they export only to that 
amount, | fe eoe eR Bree UE à 3 

JF this be true, if sixteen millions of révenue are drawn 
from the earnings of less'thani three millions of our popù- 
lation annually, T agree that the burdens are greatly dis- 
proportionate--that the, South are grievously oppressed, 
and it is.the duty of this Government to afford immediate 
relief. But, sir, the very statement itself strikes the ear 
as incredible. Is it true? -Can it be true that less than 
three millions of persons pay sixteen‘millions of annual tax? 
If so, the planter ‘has a business yielding such a profit as 
our people are unacqtiainted with. Tsay, no people since 
the foundatión of the earth ever did sustain such a bur- 
den for a succession of years; and as the doctrine is at vari- 
ance with all received notions, it ought tobe sustained by 
strong proofs, before it gains credence: “The gentleman 
says, it is self-evident; but, to’ my “dull apprehension, it is 
far, very far; from being sofand I regret that the evidence 
which makes’ it so clear to him, has not been more fully 
stated, eo 

I will, if the committee will lend me their patience, en- 
deavor to point out some of the obstacles which must be 
surmounted to establish this doctrine. To disembarrass 
the question, I shall follow the example of the gentleman, 
by throwing out of the way the machinery of trade, and 
considering the planter asthe exporter. Suppose, then, he 
ships a cargo of cotton for the English: market, where. it 
issold. 'The theory of the gentleman is, that he must re- 
ceive goods in pay, for he cannot command spécie; and if 
these goods are subject to a duty when, they arrive in this 
country, the aniount paid at the custom-house is a tax upon 
the cotton itself, as 4 raw material, and ie Grea actually 
loses it, as much as if an excise were laid upon it before 
it was shipped; and I understood Him- to say, and repeat, 
that it made no difference with the planter, whether the 
thx, as he called it, was imposed directly on the cotton in 
his hands before it was shipped, or on the goods, as it now 
is, at the custom-hotise. ‘This doctrine, he says, applies 
to all imported goods thus purchased, be they consumed 
by whom they may: ar 

E will now state his reasons given in support of. this 
theory, as I understood them. He said, that if the manu- 
facturer in England could raise the price of his manufac- 
tured articles, as duties are imposed, he would then throw 
the burden on the consumer; but he ‘finds himself unable 
to do this, and turns round on his heel, and takes the 
amount out of the grower of the raw material. The manu- 
facturer gays, you must receive your pay in goods, of some 
sort or other, in our markets; we cannot raise the ptice, 
and must take the duty out of the cotton; and thus the 


price of the raw material is reduced, and the earnings of 
taken from him. Being aware that the assent of| 


the pla 
the holder of 
gentleman: 
qualified terms, that'the purchaser is enabled to accom- 
plish this end; becat controls the market, and esta- 
. blished the terms on which he-will buy: © °° z 
Now, let us look at this proposition, and see what con- 
sequences must follow, ift jell: founded.: 'Fhe ma- 
nufacturer in England controls te market; and assesses 


tón is necessary to'a bargain of this sort, the 


on the raw material shipped: from : 
duties may be collected ‘at oat-custom-hou 
of goods that may be purchased ‘with the ay: 
that the purchasers in.the market contro] RE 
who does business, feels that the market isci 
another and.greater power; he feels that.commo 
dear or cheap, according as the supply is great or sm 
and that it is the supply which fixes the price, atid not 
will of the buyer. 
he might’ as well purchase at one cent the pound 
twelve. ~ cscs" : cee | : ` 


this doctrine, is, that our tariff bears with the same’ fe 
upon all foreign countries which bring cotton, Ficé; 
tobacco ihto the English market, as it does upon 
southern States. igen an 


ded for that diffictilty, by asserting, in un- 


thé same price, and no more; and that price is te 
out and regnlated by our tariff) -This T belies. 


‘country whatever 
f 6n any kind 
sit trae 


If it depends on the will of the buy 


Again If the buyer has the power: to fix the ‘price, 
f, 


y the treasury 
He can provide for this with much 


If he has the power to provide 


ed 


So-also of: tobacco, which ‘pays ‘a duty: of: thi 
sterling on the pound, whichis much more than the's 
worth; and consequently the planter would upon this theory 
lose his produce; and be brought into debt for the balarice 
of the duty.’ This singular theory discloses a new princi- 
ple in finance, which must come into high estimation; for, 
if the doctrine is well founded, a nation may so regiilate 


its trade, as to draw all its revenues from the foreign $ tes 


with which it deals) # 4 
The next consequence, which obviously ‘results:fro 

ofge 

na 


The planter of the South meets, as competitors itt that 


market, the planter of Brazil, the planter of Egypt; the 
planter of the East“Indies, and the planter ‘of the West 
Indies. If the duties‘are taken out of the raw rial; 


because of our tariff, then there ought to be adisti 
tion in the price of cotton from different portions of ‘the 
world; and it should’bear a higher or a lower’ price, aè- 
cording as the duties on manufactured articles arè hig 
or lower in the country from which it is brought. =: H, for 


raw material to the planter of the United: States; it-de= 
presses the cotton ‘of Brazil and: Egypt in the’ sameratio-- 
nay, it occasions the same disastrous:consequences-to the 
colonies of England herself, for it levels.all cotton tothe 
same: stamlard. “Upon, this principle, .if Brazil were iti 


LO: 
ran her duties on imports: above ours, her laws would’ ‘wt 
once bear‘upon ‘this country, and ‘reduce the* price’ still 


lower. | If, then, the planter of the South, ‘as: the gentle: `- 


man says, is borne down and: ground into the dust-by' the 
tariff; if heis robbed of the fruits of his honest Jab d 
driven to desperation, it produces the same perni 
fect upon the planters of other countries—for t 


Gant 
s'at 


for the duties on the various kinds of . 
goods which are bought with the avails of cotton, arid’ éx- 

ported to this country. t 
for the one, he surely has for the other. If the planter 
carries rice'to the same market, itis subject to the same 
controlling fluence, and the duties which are three dol- 
lars and thirty-three’ cents the hundred, may be-dedu 
from the value, and thrown tipon him in the. satne © 


* 
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- a.wider scope to the operation of-.our laws, and. diffusing} tleman can maintain that the South: paid: sixteen millions, 
their power more broadly, than has.ever been imagined by | or two-thirds of the annual.reyvenue; for if the burden be 
most enthusiastic opposer of the. tariff. - -= ss..:.:-|not forced. upon them. in this manner, then they pay as 
consumers only: but the gentleman has repudiated this as 
‘a false notion. -He must be aware, also, that the ratio of 
consumption and exportation are widely different; for, 
admitting that.less than three: millions of our population 
furnish two-thirds of the exports, yet every body knows 
that the whole nation are consumers of imports, and pro- 
bably the nine millions of persons who export none of the 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, are the greatest consumers of 
foreign merchandise, as they live in a colder climate, and 
have more wants. But, allowing that they consume only 
an equal quantity, the argument “of the gentleman fails, 
for, instead of consuming forty millions out of sixty, the 
South would then consume only fifteen millions out of that 
amount. I say, therefore, that the main proposition, that 
the South pays two-thirds of the revenue, because they 
grow two-thirds of the exports, falls to the ground, unless 
it can be shown that-they pay it in some other way than 
as consumers. . 

But I will, for the present, dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject, and proceed to point out other obstacles, which must 
be surmounted in establishing the doctrine which the gen- 
tleman appeared to me to contend for, and which is surely 
set up by the exposition and protest of the Legislature of 
his State. 

If the purchaser of raw cotton, and other exports in 
the English market, has the power imputed to him of con- 
trolling the market in such manner as to reduce the value 
of our exports forty-five per cent., as is alleged, because 
we collect forty-five per cent. on imports in this country; 
if he can thus, at pleasure, cut down the value of our sta- 
ples, then it follows, that he pockets the enormous profit 
of forty-five per cent. on all the vast consumption of cot- 
ton goods in the British dominions, for on this consump- 
tion there is no impost, and there is no apology for re- 
ducing the price of the raw material which enters into it, 
because of our tariff. The reduction is to meet the du- 
ties here, and here only; but as it reaches all cotton, it 
produces this result. If it be true, as has been asserted, 
that the tariff causes a decline in the value of exports of 
forty-five per cent.; and if it be true, as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Camprerene] has alleged in his 
report on commerce, that it gives to the British manufac- 
turer a premium of eleven dollars and sixty cents on every 
piece of broadcloth worth two dollars per yard, the law 
of 1828, which seems to be in bad odor in England, 
ought to be esteemed by the people of that country as 
more precious and valuable than the acquisition of the 
mines of South America. . Yet, with all their sagacity in 
trade, they are so stupid as to overlook these vast advan- 
tages, and actually complain of our policy as narrow, sel- 
fish, and illiberal. They must be either short-sighted, or 
they view the matter differently from gentlemen here. 

Another objection to this kind of reasoning, is, that it is 
utterly impracticable to take the duties on imported mer- 
chandise out of exports, and apply them in the way sup- 
posed.. ‘The whole scheme is founded on the idea that he 
who exports the products of this country to foreign mar- 
kets must receive his pay in merchandise. . Without stop- 
ping to question. the soundness of this position, I will ask 
the attention of the committee to one or two considera- 
tions, which will show that no such process of reduction 
in price can take place. A cargo of cotton is shipped to 
England, and there sold to.a manufacturer of that mate- 
rial. The trade is not for goods, but money, which is 
perhaps to. be expended in merchandise of fifty different 
kinds--some subject to no duty, some toa low one, and 
some to a high one. Now, sir, can any thing be plainer 
than that the purchaser enters into no negotiation about 
those duties; that he makes no terms of purchase con- 
forming to them? Can any thing be more obyious than 


2s Mr. -McDUFFIE rose to. explain, because he perceived 

{he said} that the gentleman, from Massachusetts intended 
to. answer his argument fairly. The gentleman had-stated 

` that cotton, of thé same quality. bears-the same price, come 

i might—agreed——but the southern. planter 
8.g00ds on:which he pays a duty of two-hundred 

fteen per .cent., while. the planter of Brazil gets 

On hich he pays only fifteen per cent; that is the 

Why the southern planter is ground down, and the 

ris not] . : : 

2. Mr..DAVIS resumed. _I shall consider that by and by. 
L said, if the position of the gentleman is well founded, 
he proves that our tariff bears on all cotton growing coun- 
tries with the same weight as on the southern States, be- 
cause the price of all cotton of the same quality, come 
from where it may, is the same. Now, if the duties are 
deducted from.the raw material, and paid, as the gentle- 
man asserts, by the grower, because the purchaser con- 
trols the, market, then it is clear that less would be de- 
ducted from- Brazilian cotton than from ours, and there 
would be a discrimination in the price--a difference in 
the value; but I have shown that there is no difference, 
and thé gentleman admits it. It would seem, therefore, 
to follow, that our duties on British merchandise do not 
regulate the price of cotton, and have little to do with it. 
[Mr. McDUFFIE again interposed to explain. His ar- 
gument was not that the Brazilian grower could not raise 
his price, but that the American grower could not.] I 
fear I do:not fully comprehend the gentleman from South 

. Carolina. -X was endeavoring to follow out his argument, 
and to show some. of. the difficulties he must surmount to 
maintain.it.' I understood him to state, in the outset, that 
exports pay the duties on imports; and to deduce as an in- 
ference from the fact, that the South paid into the trea- 
sùry two-thirds of the revenue of the United States, be- 
cause the cotton, rice, and tobacco, raised and sent abroad 
by that portion of the Union, constitute two-thirds of the 
exports. I understood him also to declare, in the com- 
mieneement of his speech, that the old notion, that the 
consumer of imported merchandise pays the duties, by 
giving an increased price for what he buys, was founded 
in mistake and misapprehension. In confirmation of these 
declarations, I understood him to say, and repeat, that it 
made no difference whether cotton, rice, and tobacco 
were taxed to the amount of sixteen millions of dollars in 
the hands of the growers, before they were shipped, or 
that sum, was collected on imported merchandise, bought 
in foreign markets with the avails of these articles, for, in 
either case, the whole loss fell on the planter. From the 
assumption of these grounds by the gentleman, I thought 
Į was justified in inferring that he meant to declare that 
-` the consumer did not pay the duty, but the grower of the 
raw material did; for I could not persuade myself into the 
belief that he meant to assert that less than three millions 
of inhabitants consumed forty millions worth of imported 
articles, while the remaining nine millions consumed only 
to the amount of twenty millions. J was led also to this 
conclusion, because the gentleman said that the manu- 
facturer of England would throw the duty upon the con- 
sumer, by raising the price of the articles on which the 
duty was imposed, if he could, but he. could not do it be- 
cause he could not raise the. price. Indeed, the whole 
course of his reasoning appeared to me to be based on the 
hypothesis that. the price of the raw material is reduced 
in the market by the tariff, and thus the planter is sub- 
jected to great loss. Iam not able to comprehend how 
the argument can be explained upon any other supposi- 
tion, than that the price of the exports .is.reduced in the 
foreign market in the manner I have described; for, if this 
be not the case, Lamat a loss to understand how the gen- 
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avails. are expended? - ; a 
rent than that the manufacturers of woollens or silks, if 
the avails should be expended in these articles; would in 
no respect be. benefited by this reservation ’of forty-five 
per cent. in the pocket* of the purchaser of the cotton? 
Can any thing be more evident than if sucha deduction 
were made. and reserved. by the purchaser, it would’ be 
clear gain to him, without aiding in any manner to pay the 
duties on such merchandise as the owner of the cotton 
might see fit to take in return? -If the manufacturer of 
cotton paid in cotton goods, he might afford them cheap- 
er; but he cannot compel others to sell their goods cheap- 
er, because he has reserved to himself forty-five per cent. 
out of the cargo. : = : 

L will not weary patience by pursuing this. matter fur- 
ther; for, if I do not greatly mistake, I have shown enough 
to prove the unsoundness of the doctrine, that exports 
pay the duty on imports—-that the planters of the South pay 
two-thirds of the revenue, because they export two-thirds 
of the amount of produce which goes out of the country. 

I have felt much solicitude to understand. the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McDurr1z] correctly, for 
‘Y thought he put forth a new doctrine, such as I have 
been commenting upon. He has risen twice to explain, 
and by his explanation has placed the question on ground 
somewhat different from my understanding of the gene- 
ral tenor of his argument. As I am about passing from 
this part of the subject to another, I will state how I now 
understand him, and hope he will correct me if I am wrong. 
J understand him now to say that the price of cotton is 
not affected in the foreign market by the tariff, but still 
the planters are burdened with the payment of two-thirds 
of the revenue, under the operation of the tariff in some 
other way. I have already intimated that, if his argument 
could not be maintained by showing the planter suffered 
a loss in the sale of his produce, the only disputable 
ground left was upon the question whether he suffers to 
the amount alleged as a consumer of foreign merchandise. 
‘The gentleman, after laboring at great length to prove 
that the duties fell on the geowers of cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco, said the evil did not stop here; if it did, the coun- 
try would not bear a system so unjust and ruinous in its 
operation a moment. 
our labor is arrested at the custom-house, and disbursed 
as a bounty among the manufacturers of the United States. 


If the doctrine be true, which was thrown out in the ar- 


gument of the gentleman, that the manufacturer of Eng- 


land reduces the price of raw cotton, because he cannot 
raise the price of goods, and thus takes the duty out of 


the planter, it would destroy this argument respecting 
bounties; for if the tariff does not raise the price of Eng- 
lish merchandise here, but leaves it where it was before 
the passage of the law, it is difficult to see how it affords 
a bounty to the manufacturers of this country; indeed, we 
have the declaration of the gentleman himself, that the 
manufacturers are right when they say the price of goods 
has not increased much. I will not, however, press this 
argument, as it seems now to be admitted that the duties 
are not taken out of the raw produce, but will dismiss it 
with one remark; if the duties are paid on the raw pro- 
duce, they are not paid also by the consumer; it is there- 
fore necessary, either to abandon the ground that the 
English manufacturcr controls the market, and reduces 
the price, because he cannot raise the price of his goods, 
or to give up the position that the manufacturers here re- 
ceive a bounty, as a bounty, as it is called, rests entirely 
on the supposition that foreign merchandise is made dear- 
erm our market by the duties, and that the consumer 
pays the difference. " One argument proves that the plant- 
er, as producer, pays the duties, the other that the con- 


sumer pays them-—thus they are twice paid, if both argu- 
ments are well founded. 


But (said he] forty-five per cent. of 


‘Leaving, then, the first branch of the subject, I come, to 


this doctrine. of bounties. ~‘The- gentleman. says, in. sub ; 

stance, that the- good will of a majority.of the.American ` 
people is secured: by the disbursement: of forty-five- per 
cent. of the whole fruits of the libor of. the South at 
them; and how are these disbursements made?:.. 
money. No one pretends that any. money ‘ 
for the money arising from imposts comes into the-treasu- 
ry, and. is-used to defray the exigencies of ‘the Govern 
ment. 
no more by a disbursement of bounties, than I have al 


pong. 
ni Notin 
is distribute 


I take it for: granted that the gentleman means 


ready intimated—he means, that the price of goods. is 
raised in the market by.the duties on foreign. merchan- 
dise; and, in consequence of that, our manufacturers:real- 
ize more for their goods. > If this be all that is meant by. 
exports paying the duties on imports, it is nothing: but 
the old doctrine under a new name--it comes to nothing 
more than what has always been familiar to us in all dis- 
cussions upow this subject--it is what every opposer of 
the protection of home industry has contended for, name- 
ly, that the consumer is burdened with the duty, unless 
the gentleman means to assert that there is a loss some- 
where, between the sale of raw produce and the sale of 
goods, to the consumer. If there be such a loss, or any 
loss which goods, on being sold, do not indemnify, I will 
show that it does not fall on the planter. 

I have thus far thrown aside the machinery. of trade, 
and. considered the planter as transacting the business, 
for the purpose of disencumbering the subject; but it be- 
comes necessary now to look at business as it is. The 
planter docs not usually ship his produce, but sells it to . 
the American merchant,.who pays him for it all it is worth 
in the English market, saving freight and charges, and 
pays him in money. If, therefore, any loss ensues after- 
wards, by taking merchandise in exchange for it, this loss 
falls on the merchant, and not upon the planter. That no 
such intermediate loss occurs, is rendered sufficiently cer- 
tain by the fact that merchants always have, and still con- 
tinue to carry on the trade. It would seem very obvious, 
therefore, that the merchant gets indemnified for all his 
costs and charges, whether they arise from duties or mer- 
chandise, or any other cause; and it seems to be equally 
apparent that foreign goods come charged with. all ex- 
penses into our market, and, if any one is burdened, it is 
the consumer. 

I have been thus particular on this point, that there 
might be no misapprehension about it, for I am aware that 
the worthy gentleman from South Carolina has been con: 
sidered as putting forth a new doctrine, as giving a new 
explanation of the effect of the revenue system upon the 
South; but I believe, as the matter now stands, it is but a 
new name for an old acquaintance. 

He, however, persists in the opinion that the South 
bears the burden of the Government, and pays two-thirds 
of the revenue. He insists that, out of sixty millions of 
imports, his three millions of inhabitants consume forty 
millions. I have anticipated nearly all that need be said 
in answer to this argument. I shall, however, make a 
few additional observations. There is no exact data by 
which this point in controversy can be settled, but 1 will 
appeal to the judgment of all persons acquainted with the 
population of the South to settle the question by their 
own observation. Slaves constitute a considerable. por- 
tion of this population, and no one, I think, will contend 
that they consume much foreign merchandise, nor is there 
any reason for believing that the white population con- 
sume more largely than the population of any other re- 
gion, ‘The gentleman himself assures us they are too poor, 
too deeply involved, to spend diffusely. The climate of 
the northern and middle regions is more severe, and calls 
for more clothing and greater expenditures to make. life 
comfortable; and, if the truth could be reached on this 


| question, there is little doubt that the inhabitants of the 


i 


~ foreign merchandise, for the gentleman says the market 
- ofthis country is the most ‘miserable in the world, afford- 


` aye applied to this purpose, and that they are notall spent 


northérn and middle regions would prove to be the ‘greatest 
consumers on an average. “The gentleman; however, ‘as- 
signs about three millions of persons tothe cotton, rice, and 
tobacco region,and about nine millions to the residue of the 
éountty: ‘He assigns to the three millions forty millions of 
imported imeréhandisé, atid to` thé nine millions twenty 
millions of like merchandise: The bare staterient-of the 

sure miist‘corivince every one that the premises 
tained. But there is‘another con- 
demonstrates the fallacy of the argument. 
been’ told by the gentleman: and his colleague 
Zain] that the West drives-a large trade with the 
South’ in agricultural products, to the amount ‘of several 
Milions ‘of dollars, atid that the North and East also: pār- 


_ ticipate ih this trade, and yet the whole amount of their 


` to the: 
. argin 


: that'thé assertion is well founded. 


‘the West, and for the produce from the North? Can 


labor, being in ‘cotton, tobacco, and ricė, is consumed in 


ing them nothing worth naming. The inference is readi- 
ly made, where do they, upon this view of the matter, find 
the means of taking these large supplies, if they consume 
foreign products equal to the amount of their whole la- 
bor? How do they pay for stock and provisions from 


any evidence show more clearly that the avails of labor 


upon foreign merchandise? Can any proof show more 
satisfactorily that the South does not take dutiable arti- 
cles in pay for their exported products to the extent re- 
presented, and that they do not consume such articles 
‘extent represented? On the whole, without en- 
‘upon this topic, it seems to ‘be manifest that the 
ig no more burdened, as consumers, than all other 
1i8'0f the country, and has as little occasion to com- 
plan as any other region. : 
Having pointed out what I consider some of the leading 
errors iit the opinions and reasoning of the member from 
South Carolina, [now:come to a very interesting and im- 
portant portion of the matter in debate. I have hitherto 
met his arguments, and examined them, as if it were a 
question on whom the burden of taxation is devolved by 
the impost laws; and having, as I believe, established the’ 
fact, that, so far as dutiés operate as taxes, the South does 
not participate beyond its just proportion, I shall now pro- 
ceed to point out what appears to me to be the operation 
and effect of the revenue system. 

The great cause of complaint has been, that these laws, 
by imposing duties on imported goods, raise the price, and 
subject -the consumers to a tax, because it is said that a 
dutyisatax; and, if ithas the effect imputed to it, I agree 
À As complaint has iden- 
tified itself mostly with ‘cotton and woollen fabrics, J shall 
éonfine my remarks principally to them. 

“We manufacture these articles; and the argument is, 
that not only foreign fabrics, but our own, are increased 
in price equal to the amount of duties. But nothing can be 
thore évident than the falsity of this reasobing, in its general 
application; for cotton cloths. are daily sold in the mar“ 
ket för from six to eight cents a yard, which, if imported, 
would tbe subject to a duty of thirty-five cents the square 
yard. It would be difficult to persuade a-man that he pays 


South 


-tax of thirty-five cents the vard, when the article costs 


but six cents. This remark is‘applicable to a large portion 


_of our manufactures, and shows how inattentive to matters 


of fact gentlemen are, who déclaim against duties as one- 


yous tazesi i ` 

. If duties'ate taxes, the fact is capable of clear, demon- 
strative proof; for ifa duty ofa dollar a yard be levied on 
cloth, it will immediately be worth a dollar more, and 
évery_one who buys will find himself paying the tax, pro- 


yided such is the effectof a duty. “Yet, easy as it seems to, 


be to adduce such proof, no gentleman has ever hazarded 


the attempt to do it; but ‘all have contented themselves 


Pec Tort 


with asserting, and on alloccasions reiterating the assertion, 
that duties are. taxes, grievous, burdensome taxes, grind- 
ing down- and oppressing the poor, and robbing the rich. 
=: There is‘good reason for this, -as no such proof'-caa. be 
adduced.. We have experience in this matter, which: will 
afford much useful instruction, if- we but listen to it. I 
shall go ho further back than 1824; when the complaints, 
which have reached to this day, began. The tariff of 
duties was then. increased, and it was then insisted, with 
prophetic confidence, that goods would rise, and the law 
bear upon the public with grievous weight; but time proved 
that the prophets were not inspired, for goods declined, 
notwithstanding the duties, until they were sold at prices 
ruivously low. ; 

Then came the much abused law of 1828, which I do not 
approve of in all respects, and the same desponding tone 
was again heard—the same misery and ruin from taxes were 
again depicted in strong colors; but history again run coun- 
ter to prophecy, for goods fell, instead of rising, and were 
never: known so low in the market, as during the last year. 
These are strong and very conclusive facts. If they fail 
of producing conviction, as I have no doubt they will, it is 
in vain for me to attempt the hopeless task of doing it, for 
there will be unbelievers. 

Taxes are a popular theme; the very term itself excites 


jealousy, and often resentment, for great efforts are made - 


to establish a conviction in the public mind, that the people 
are laboring under heavy burdens where none exist, and 
they are often called upon to war against their best interests, 
under the delusive hope of bettering their condition. This 
may account for much of the complaint we hear, though I 
entertain no doubt of the sincerity of gentlemen from the 
South, who oppose the tariff on this floor. 

As they charge us with false reasoning, when we assert 
the competition of our manufacturers with foreign produc- 
tions reduces the price, instead of burdening the consumer 
with a tax, I shall proceed to show. that such is but the natu- 
ral operation of the protecting’ system, and that those who 
assume that duties are necessarily taxes, are in deep error. 

Labor lies at the bottom of most human. affairs. AH 
property, no matter by whom possessed, nor to what use 
applied, is the fruit of labor. The rich are made so by 
amassing together the earnings of those who toil from day 
today. It is now a period of general peace and plenty; 
proyisions and merchandise are abundant and cheap beyond 
former example, and yet there is much distress and embar- 
rassment; we hear, by every arrival, of the money pressure 
in Europe, and we have felt it here. Many are perplexed 
to understand this state of things; but if we go back, and 
trace the history of events, we shall find there is no mys- 
tery init. From the commencement of the French revo- 
lution forward for twenty-five years, Europe was involved 
in a succession of disastrous wars. She had armies and 
navies, numerous beyond all former example, fed and sus- 
tained at the public expense, while they devastated the 
country, and destroyed the property of individuals. 

The peace of 1815, which restored gencral repose, dis- 
banded by far the larger portion of these troops, puta stop 
to demands for new levies, and those who had been fed 
and sustained by the labor of others began to work for 
their own support. In this way the laboring population 
was greatly increased, and the annual products of labor 
were greatly multiplied. The natural effect upon the 
markets of the world is precisely what we have witnessed. 
The increase of production in all branches of industry has 
overloaded the market with almost every kind of thing to 
which human labor applies itself, and the value has fallen, 
and fallen upon a principle familiar to every 
eggs from his basket, or tape from the counter: when’an 
article is abundant, it is cheap; when scarce, it is dear. 

Let uns now bring these facts home, and see ‘in what 
manner. they have borne upon the affairs of this country. 
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process has been: making its way. in England, we have in- 
vested a large capital..in the woollen trade, also, and now. 
employ probably more than a hundred thousan: ib 
in the- manufacture -of woollen cloths. .Nothi 
more evident than that the- increased lab 
combined with our own, must greatly augment the am 
of goods. thrown annually. into the market. ` What i 
effect? . The markets are. filled to repletion, and, 
fall.. And why do prices fall? Because an increased con 
sumption is required to take off the supply: a man. has 
ten dollars, which he can spare from his’ earnitigs to buy_ 
this kindof cloth; if it will buy. only five yards, he must’ 
content himself: with that; but if it will ‘buy ten yards, it 
contributes more. largely to. his comfort and happiness.. 
This Hustrates the ordinary operations. of business. A 
prices decline, consumption increases, because the: public 
have ability to buy more. What I have said ‘of. woollens 
is equally applicable to cottons, leather, hats, glass, and all 
the other manufactures, which employ a large portion of 
our population. It isthe increased number of laborers, 
and the increased supply of goods, which forces the value 
downward; and the same principle has been operating 
upon agricultural products, until ithas brought them down 
where they are, and the value of land with them. Jt is 
plenty, and not want, that oppresses the world; it is the 
want of markets, and not the-want of merchandise, y 
- While English Jabor is at work with igreat actiy: 
is no less industrious. . It matters not with whåt po’ 
our labor bears upon. theirs, because they work, as the 
gentleman from South Carolina says, for bread, and ‘must 
work on, or starve, if wages run down to. a penny a day; 
and the less pay they get, the harder they must work to 
support themselves. A pressure upon them, therefore, by 
severe competition, diminishes the value of capital and 
labor, but does not tend materially to diminish the quan- 
tity of goods annually made. There can be no new divi- 
sion of English labor. They have no wild lands to, flee `’ 
to, as a refuge from starvation; nor can they drop, one 
branch of manufacturing, and enter into another, to any 
reat extent, for the value of labor has as strong a ten- 
ency to equalize itself, as water has to come to a level; ` 
and the operation of this principle has already, filled all «, 
employments. They cannot therefore stop, manufactur- 
ing woollens or cottons, whatever may be the pressure felt 
from our pursuing the business, so long as the employment 
will give bread to the laborer; all they can do is to. sell 
goods cheap, by reducing the price of labor, and realizing 
less profit on capital. ‘Heir destiny is fixed, and they 
must be our competitors. There is no mystery, there- 
fore, in the decline of cotton and woollen goods. ‘The 
acting principle is the same that reduces the fare in oppos- ~ 
ing lines of steamboats and stages. It would scarcely 
have been credited a few years ago, that the fare ofa pas- 
senger from New. York- to Albany. would be reduced from 
six to one dollar, and the business be continued; nor. would 
a prophet have gained -credence,. who, ten. years. ago,” 
should have foretold that cottons. would now be purchas- 
ed for six cents, as good as were then ‘selling. for twenty- 
five cents. : ae eras 
He who can understand that ten. men can perform more 
service than five, need not be at a. loss for reasons to.ex- 
plain the decline in the value of cotton and woollen goods. 
It is the competition of labor—the: increased production 
of the article—a competition Which English labor ‘cannot 
shun, and-which they. must be content to meet under eye- 
ry disadvantage, unless they and our. adversaries here can 
succeed in breaking down our manufacturers. . Re 
This is, I hope, a plain and intelligible view of the: pe- 
rations of manufacturing in this country; and I leave gen 
tlemen to settle the question for themselves, whether the 
system of revenue is a system of bounties and taxes, gF 


ing down the poor, and robbing the rich, as has be 


neutral power,- andthe unnatural: state of Europe.threw 
inta our hands a great and profitable trade, which took off 
our. agricultural produce at: great prices, and the nation 
advanced in wealth and. power beyond example. . Our 
workshops were.then-in England, and we paid her labor- 
ers for most of the manufactured. articles we. purchased. 
We- gave:her the best market:she -had for her surplus. pro-. 
ducts, and paid extravagant prices.. The-gentleman from 
South Carolina has told us that England sustained herself, 
in this contest. against the world, by: disbursing annually a 
hundred millions of public money, which gave vigor and 
activity to business; but all the. advantages derived from 
that source must have been far-short of the value of her 
trade with us.” She drew from us a large share-of: the re- 
sources by which she subsidized. Europe, cand maintained | 
herself against the almost. undivided front of that conti- 
nent. Her population labored for us, and took from us 
the money to pay the heavy taxes imposed upon them. 
Yes, sir, the United, States, by giving employ to the labor- 
ers of England, contributed largely, very largely, to build 
up the power and wealth.of that enterprising country, and 
it may well be doubted whether she could have sustained 
herself through that arduous conflict without this resource. 

The peace of 1815 constitutes a new era in our affairs. 
The controlling influence in the trade of the world, which 
the chances of war had thrown upon us, perished when 
repose was restored. | Nations, .whose affairs. had been 
deranged under the wasting-influence of war, and whose 
citizens had sought a precarious existence, where it could 
be had, returned to the cultivation of the earth, and re- 
sumed the arts of peacé. “The ocean expanded its bosom 
to receive them, and channels of trade, which had been 
obstructed by British power, were opened, and business 
renewed. ‘The commerce and traffic which we had enjoy- 
ed under an unnatural state of things, was now transferred 
to ita rightful proprictors; and those whom we had fed with 
the products of our soil now began to feed themselves, and 
we were driven back upon our own resources, and the 
trade which grows out of them. 

We have become manufacturers. I need not detain 
the committce to point out all the operating causes which 
have brought us into that business; but it ig well known 
that the policy of this Government has been such, that our 
destiny in New England could not be avoided, and we 
have been forced, I believe T may say against public sen- 
timent, into that- employment. The Government, by a 
series of measures, beginning as far back as 1807, has 
brought us to the position we occupy; and the policy can- 
not now be abandoned, without. producing a shock that 
would prostrate the community. If earlier events had 
not given rise to manufacturing, the peace of 1815 pro- 
bably would: for, while other nations shut out of their 
markets the agricultural products of two-thirds of the 
Union, I am not able to comprehend how the population 
can exist if they are all farmers, for labor must be divided 
to supply mutual wants. Bee TS Ya 

We are manufacturers as well as farmers—that is our 
presen! condition; and what is the effect produced by our 
abor upon the price of such articles as we fabricate? 
Here is the great point in controversy. Those opposed 
to us say. they are dearer, and complain of the burden; 
we think there is -little cause for this complaint, and be- 
lieve that, every one who examines into the subject with 
candor, having a single determination to reach the truth, 
will soon be- convinced that the doctrine which is main- 
tained, that duties are necessarily taxes, isa radical error. 

desire that the matter should be seen as itis. We manu- 
facture woollens, and-so do the English. They supplied 
both their own and our demands until we began to clothe 
ourselves. The peace has increased their number of la- 
borers in all branches of industry, as is admitted by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and of course the amount 
of goods annually produced ig increased. While this 
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apon the soil for subsistence, añd'allthe capi- 


of her ‘laborers.. All who work for a living are obliged to 
Jabor’ now, and to the utmost extent of their power, be- 
cause labor is. cheap, 
be idle. There would-therefore be a clear diminution of 
laborers, equal to the number of persons engaged in such 
employment'n this country. It follows, that a less quan- 
tity of goods would be produced, and prices would rise, 
while our ability to buy would be diminished, because our 
labor would cease to be productive. If the gentleman 
from South Carolina imagines the South would reap such 
profits from’ this state of things as has been represented, 
he is mistaken, for another reason. If his policy makes 
Tabor and capital of no value in one part of the Union, 
while it may be employed to great advantage in another, 
the: population he oppresses will, in self-defence, and from 


me å 


ni ty. 


will be carried into the business of the: South, until cotton, 
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and hands that work for bread cannot fit is immediately ascribed to the revenue system. 


, become- competitors for the profits of a good until, 
business. . The‘labor and capitèl of the North and Eustjlions of pounds. 
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cotton would sink. 
Suppose, then, I repeat, that the deadly blow which this 
policy aims, should fal! upon us, our factories should stop, 


‘and the business of manufacturing, in all its various kinds, 


and with its thousand ramifications, should be brought toa 
perpetual stand, and the vast population which live by it, 
and give life and joy to the whole community, should be 
driven, as they must be if you take away the power of 
carning food, back into the wilderness, upon ‘savage life, 
to sustain a precarious existence—what benefit, I ask, can 
fesult even to the South by this process of desolation? 
The inquiry is not put with the hope of convincing. any 
one of the folly of pursuing such a policy; but there is 
much in it worthy of attentive consideration, as it touches 
yery nearly the interests of genticmen who seek to drive 
competition from our markets, by placing them under the 
control of foreign industry. Ibeg of them to examine the 
matter with candor, and decide for themselves whether 
they do not mistake their own interests. ; 

Cannot gentlemen find other causes for the depression 
of business bésides the tariff? If the value of lands, cr 
the value of produce, or of any other property, declines, 
Every 
thing evi], and nothing good, is imputed to the laws. The 
gentleman from South Carolina has gone so far as to assert. 
that the fall of property isa tax springing from this source, 
But I cannot learn that property in the South has declined 
more in value than elsewhere. It has experienced a great 
depression in all trading countries, and the cause is obvi- 
ously over-production from the great activity of labor. If 
goods and produce fall, land and other property must follow. 

I can find an easy and satisfactory solution of the de- 
pressed value of cotton, without charging it upon the tariff. 
In 1818, we exported ninety-two millions of pounds to 
foreign countries, and the amount has gone on increasing, 
in 1827, we exported two hundred and ninety-two mil- 
T havc no account of the two last ycars, 
and therefore cannot speak of them. While in this period 
of nine years the exports have more than tripled, we have 
greatly increased cur own consumption, by multiplying 
our factories. In addition to this, the quantity prcduced 
in Brazil, Egypt, and other foreign countrics, has been 
much augmented, so that in truth the market is glutted 
with the article; and it is rather matter of surprise that it 
maintains itself where it is, than that it has declined. The 


Gi 


which seems to be so earnestly coveted would probably; dollars annually; and, in another part of his argument, be 
d to the smount of three nil- 


, 


C Sir, whatis the revenue system, -and what are its objects? 
it is well known, to every statesman at least, that it is the 
leading policy of the great trading States of Europe..to 
impose heavy duties on all the products of industry ma-. 
tured by. their own'citizens. The object is to/secure to 
the working population. the means of subsistence. ` Eng- 
; land, for example, imposes duties on foreign bread. stuffs, 
which excliide them from her markets under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that her own. farmers may have the benefit of 
feeding the nation. She also imposesaheavy duty.on silk, 
* that her laboreis may make it; and in this mannershe watches 
‘over the laborer, to provide, as far as she can, for his. neces- 
sities., Such, also,-is the policy ofall the great States. How 


could sit here without repelling it, I should be unworthy 
of representing. the people who sent. me. here, and.un- 
worthy of the Stite to which Ibelong.. ‘If gentlemen will 
provoke- us by. attack, for one'Lshall not refuse to meeti 
if they will assail us. with ‘calumnious epithets. and compa- 
risons, let them not flinch when the wirror‘is held to them- 
‘selves. In What I say, however, I have no personal allu- _ 
are we tomeetit? How can we buy goods, if they will take | sion, for I number many southern gentlemen on this floor 
none of the products of our labor in return? How can the|among my most esteemed acquaintances. Nine millions of 
Farmer of the north, the west, or the middle States, buy, iff despots and monopolists, more cruel than any tyrant that 
he cannot scll? What is to become of him if the home fever disgraced a throne, because less merciless than. canni- 
market be destroyed, and he be put to dependon these jbals! Who is it that_bandies such language? Who is it 
foreign countries for the sale of his. produce?.- He cannot} that calls the honest tiller.of bis own land, and the labori- 
$. liveunder such disadvantages, and is obliged to look. to a| ous manufacturer, relentless despots, guilty monopolists? 
beneficent and.parental. Government for protection. He} He who holds dominion over his thousands of acres and his 
asks for no bounties for any one—no corn from the public] thousands of slaves, » He who, not content with a part, ar- 
-embas the: gentleman intimated, but merely that this Go-|rogates to himself the whole resources of the country, and 
oo¥ernment nay so far interest itself inthe fate of the people, ‘stuns ns with the cry of oppression, because we will not 
to countervail the policy of other. nations, which in its| consent to be ruined by an overpowering manopoly, únder 
operation is. designed: to bear favorably upon their own thé delusive guise of free trade. It is, as the gentleman 
Tabor, but injuriously on ours, IIc asks that the wasting | was pleased to say of the manufacturer, the “lordly” planter, 
influence of the laws of other States may not reduce the|It is he that maintains, as I learn from high authority, 
laborers here to beggary.. He asks of a Government dis- | (speeches of Messrs. Rowan and Hayne) that slavery is 
tinguished above all othcrs, because it is frec, and ema-| favorable to liberty, because labor degrades the human 
nates from the people, that regard for popular interests |inind, and so assimilates men to a state of bondage, that 
which no despotism dares refuse its humblest subject. [none but those who bask in the sunshine of luxury and 
This isthe revenue system—the tariff system—-the pro- | case can appreciate liberty. a 
. tecting system. 


, . The “lordly” English merchant and factor, the trum- 
: What is the frec (rade system? as itis. called, by misnomer, | peters of free trade, with their insolent parade of wealth, 
for ithas becn more appropriately denominated “the fetch 


a and their feet, as the gentleman from. New York [Mr. 
~ and carry system.” Its aims are high, and its scope is] Cawanernne] says, upon the necks. of their own people, 
broad, if. E have rightly understood the gentleman from|come here to join in the ery of aristocracy, monopoly, and 
South Carolina. , He does not complain that the. South are despotism! “They come here to lift their voices, with the 
notdeft-at liberty to raise as much cotton, rice, and to- {gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cam nretenc] against the 
. bacco as they please; nor does be complain that they are fhonest laborer, and to tell hun, in scorn, that his principles 
not at liberty to send it where they please, and to sell it to Jarc in his pocket, and his conscience in his purse. Sir, if 
whom, and when they please: No, -sir, the laws of the jyou would excite loathing and disgust in the minds of the 
country teave them: as free and untrammelled as the air, }men who went from the plough, the anvil, and the bench, 
"on all these points——but this is not enough; and they cem-)to meet oppression at the very threshold, and who achiev- 
plain of wrong and injury, nay, threaten us with resent-|ed the independence of the nation, tell them they know 
ment, beeause they have not the entire market of the fnot how to appreciate liberty, because labor degrades their 
United States to sell the goods in, which are received in understandings. 1f you would teach their posterity to hate 
pay for these commodities. They complain of the com- and despise you, compare them with your slaves; tell them 
` petition of American industry, because it supplies a por- their Condition approximates to bondage; rouse .their in- 
tion of our wants with manufactured articles, and takes up |dignation with calumnious taunts and ‘unjust reproaches, 
a partof the demand. ‘They would have the whole tojand you will accomplish your purpose; for they are men, 
themselves: The planters would apply to their own bene- Jand have the feelings of men. _I will not follow examples 
fit the éntire resources of the country, by compelling usjoften set here, by calling them generous, chivalrous, and 
to buy the goods they would furnish to us, instead of work- |magnanimous; for they want no soft words from me-—-the 
ing for ourselves. They give a preference to English labor, | know their rights, and how to maintain them, and this is 
and would have us work with axes and spades from Eng-|the highest. commendation language can bestow. This 
lish shops. , They aim to build up the cotton, tobacco, and | people have been kind and generousto. me, and I will not, 
rice interests, at the expense of the rest of the nation, ‘to|cannot, requite it withingratitude, Tlament that any thin 
make nine millions offpeople bow down to three millions, | should have occurred tocall for these remarks; but I should 
to constrain, us te give up the market to them, and ruin] fail of the duty I owe to my constituents, as well as to my 
ourselves, that they may try an idle experiment to see if|State, to sit here in silence, and hear them calumniated— 
they cannot obtain a-larger price for-cotton. God -has|to hear them called monopolists, because they insist on the 
_ given them a monopoly of these articles,.so far, at least, |right of this Goyernment to protect its citizens-~to hear 
as respects us} “but with. this they dré not content, and in- jthem stigmatized as tyrants, becatise they refuse to return . 
sist on a monopoly of the market throughout the United |to colonial bondage. “The gentleman from South Carolina 
States; and because we resist this grasping disposition, we |labors under. great misapprehension, and, when he comes 
have been called by the gentleman’ from South Carolina |tobe better informed, will abandon the unjust sentiments 
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uttered on this and another point, which I will also 


` capitalist who attempts to influence an election 
ited people, that will brand him as a wretch, and hiss him 
‘from the community. We are unlike some other portions: 
of the country—-we Have no captains of tens, twenties, or 
fifties, who Jead men to the polls, and direct them how to 
. vote; the people scorn such degrading influence;-and pay 
noi such price to be~in the employ of any one, He has 
‘the people are ignorant, acting under delusion, because 
they read little, and only on: one side of the question. 
Does he not know we Rave been forced into our present 
attitude, against our prejudices and prepossessions? Does 
he not know that many of the most approved productions 
against the tariff have been written, and published, and 
read, among us>” He nods assent. Does he not know that 
‘we are the most reading people in the United States, and 
‘that all questions are’ canvassed and examined with the 
greatest freedom? If he believes we do not read both 
sides, and do not understand what belongs to. this policy, 
hé is greatly in error. It has always been a topic of ear- 
- nest and careful consideration, and is supported from a set- 
_tled convietion that the country would fall into decay, if it! 
should be subjected to such a policy as the gentleman 


sat. 

i he genl ioi has told us ‘that there is one smalt fac- 
tory in his district, and he verily believes, if there were 
‘another, it would turn him out of his seat. Sir, when he 
spoke of the influence of capital in the North, I fear, to 
“use a homely adage, he measured the corn of others in his 
own bushel. If two factories will revolutionize his dis- 
trict, I will not do his people the injustice to say it is the 
snfluence of capital, butleave the world to decide whether 
lit will be that, or a practical argument, dispelling pre-| 
judice, and converting men from error, by the power of 
truth. 

Sir, much has been said by the gentleman from South 
Carolina and his colleague (Mr. Buarr] on other topics, 
which have not the remotest connexion with the measure 
before the House. | I heard, and regretted to hear, argu- 
ments, which appeared to me to touch, rather roughly, the 
integrity of the Union; but it is not a question before us 
‘whether we. shall maintain or dissolve the Union. The 


constitutional power of this Government to pass laws to! 
‘protect our industry, has been denied. „On a former occa- 
sion I delivered my sentiments on this topic; and, being 
satisfied that the. power is not only clearly given to the Go- 


srit, but that it was one of the principal objects, in 
ng the constitution, to lodge this power in the Go- 
- ‘yernient, I shall not go into the question, for an argument 
would tiecessarily be a repetition of what is now before the 
‘public. ishal, therefore, forbear any commentupon such 
‘arguments, and conclude by thanking the committee, with 
great sincerity, for the very kind attention they have be- 
stowed through the whole of. my remarks. 
~ Mr. CRAWFORD, of Pennsylvania, followed on the 
game side; and spoke about an hour, when he suspended 
- his remarks. ~ p Fen 
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@ power of wealth, and I will show you a proud spi-|_ 
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“Mr. WAYNE resunied his remarks on the subject, and 
addressed the House during the remainder of the hour 
allotted to the discussion of reports, without concluding. 


-FHE TARIFF. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, the House then again 
went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Porx in the 
chair, on the state of the Union, and took up the bil in al- 
teration of the several fariff laws. i 
Mr. CRAWFORD, of Pennsylvania, addressed the com- 
mittee néar an hour in conclusion of the remarks which he 
commenced yesterday. He remarked, in the commence- 
ment of his speech, that it had been often and truly said, 
that no human enjoyment was without an admixture of 
something which lessened the gratification it would other- 
wise yield. To hothing is this remark more applicable 
{said Mr. C.] than to our political condition. Living under 
a Government of our own choice—an essential feature of 
which is equal representation, and a-voice by each frec- 
man (with such local qualifications;as have been prescrib- 
ed} in the making of those rules by which all must be 
governed, discontent has, nevertheless, atevery period of 
our history, siice the adoption of the constitution, existed 
in some section of the country. Its earliest ebullition was 
in my native State, where a scene was exhibited, that F 
hope and trust may never again be found within her hmits. 
On more than ene occasion the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the United Stateshave murmured their dissatisfac- 
tion audibly, nay, spoken it out plainly; and.at still later 
stages of our existence, our southern brethren have held 
the language of complaint boldly and fearlessly; have as- 
serted what they believed to be their-rights with character- 
istic ardor and frankness, which E am so far from quarrel- 
ling with, that they strongly recommend to me the other 
high qualities with which they are found in association. A’ 
generous devotion to the interest of his own-constituents, 
and a zealous adherence to State, so far as compatible with 
United States duties, will always commend a legislator to 
me. I want neither for my friend, nor the administrator 
of my country’s affairs, either in am executive or legislative 
capacity, a man who has no community of feeling or of in- 
terest with those among whom he has grown from child- 
hood, or in the midst of whom he has lived since his en- 
trance upon life | From him who never looks beyond his 
own door, or who is content if tlre sky be serene for him, 
although it lowers upon others; who can look on calmly 
while the storm howls, and prostrates these near him, when 
an extended arm might shroud, or, if the attempt failed, 
it would at Jeast-console them, I desire to be far removed. 
While, therefore, I admire the warmth with which south- 
ern gentlemen maintain the positions they assume, I con- 
scicntiously believe they are mistaken in the views they 
take of the subject, and have glanced at one or two pas~ 
sages of our history, to show that they are not singular 
as relates either to the source whence they suppose their 
difficulties to spring, or (I say it with the highest respect 
for all my opponents on this question) the error under 
which they labor’in making the allegation. 

And here permit me to remark that I have heard it 
repeatedly asked in this-Hall, by some of those who differ 
from me in opinion, ‘What! do we not understand our 
own interest?” And although it was not said, the idea 
was evidently intended to be conveyed, that we, of the 
Middle and northern States, were not so well qualified to 
judge of southern interests. ‘Perhaps it is true: so far as 
concerns myself, admit ite But, sir, have Lany: choice? - 
Am not I, in my proper: place, in my representative ca- 
pacity, bound to decide upon such questions as shall be, 


, on Friday last, concerning navigation and 


-lor have been raised? Further, sir, am I not compelled, . 


as 0 
td stand by my conduct, 


ne of those charged with inflicting flagrant injustice, 
and shew that it is arraigned with- 
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‘ > Having, therefore, a ‘serious, and, perhaps] sixty per centum advance onthe invoice. prices, proves 
S might evel be called, in reference to the opinions Of that frauds have been practised. Do we not:hear. from 
others, ofi whom 1 have made a high’ estimate, a solemn] these very men themselves, of more than one. Invoice. of 
duty to perform, I may not, and, unless prevented by | the same goods, and of cloths sold in’ Boston for. five dol- 
stronger than human. powers, I will not, neglect it, but|lars per yard, which were imported as not.worth one- dol- 
must proceed to state the grounds of my-preference for | lar? All the officers of the Government complain of the. 
the original bill, modified as may be deemed. best. here-| constant infractions of the law. ‘The frauds perpetrated, 
after, but preserving its principle. and purpose, aud my| upon the revenue are. enormous, depriving it of many. 
objections to the amendment of the honorable gentleman| millions per annum; and consignees and others are. fre- 
from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrtz.] quently made the ignorant and innocent instruments. of . 
It has been, and it must be conceded, that, if the law|these practices, by means.of double invoices and papers. 
stands as it now does, it should be rigidly enforced. No|Does not every man see that the evil must necessarily 
honorable gentleman on this floor will countenance its in-| exist, according to the present legal provisions? - Theim- 
fraction: Whatever our statutory provisions may be, they] ports of New York amount, nominally, to twenty-five mil- 
should be executed. Itis disrespectful to the sovereign |lions of dollars; but really to forty or forty-five millions. 
power; unjust to the revenue; faithless to the manufac- Two appraisers are appointed to inspect these goods;..can 
turer; an encouragement of frand; and a dereliction. of| they do it? It is impossible they can examine the one-hun-. 
duty, not to compel an observance of such regulations as|dredth part of what they are enjoined to look at. Tam 
the competent authority may from time to time enact. | supposing the best possible intentions and qualifications 
True of all laws, the remark is especially so of those which | on the part of the appraisers, for I know nothing to jus: 
ertain to commerce, particularly that portion of it which | tify the expression of a different opinion; but it is morally 
Pelongs to importation, because they are most easily |impossible they can go through what is required of them.. 
evaded. Facilities for eluding vigilance grow out of the; These importations come like spring and autumn floods, 
extended nature of the business to’ be operated on; out}sweeping. all of duty and principle before them, and 
of the facts, that it is transacted partly upon the ocean, | drowning in their course honest industry; as the prospects 
and partly upon the land-in different countries, and re-jof the farmer and the artisan are often overwhelmed: by 
quires numerous agents, ` Do frauds exist? If the inter-|the streams which rise-above their banks, and desolate all 
rogatory is answered in the affirmative, this branch of the| within their range. At these seasons of influx, critical 
question is settled. i examination is out of the question by two men. You 
It may be useful to ask here, by whom is the importing | might as well attempt to stay thé current of the North 
business of the United States now conducted? Not ex- iriver, as to prevent the fraudulent introduction of goods, | 
clusively, but chiefly by foreigners. In New York, which | with your present barriers against dishonesty. They are 
may be called, without impropriety, the port of the coun-|so feeble, as to invite almost the efforts of avarice and 
try, there are but five importing merchants. By whom, [cunning to a competition with the diligence and vigilance- 
then, are goods introduced? They are imported for ac-|of your custom-house officers, Does not every day’s ob- 
count of foreign houses, and received by foreign agents. |servation prove that an inefficient agency, or an imbecile | 
A young man arrives in America, fixes his abode in a|and ill executed system, is exactly what is most desired by 
hoarding-house in New York; without any interest in our|those who disapprove of it? That, to them, it is better 
affairs; without making any contribution to our expenses; | than a partial abolition or modification of the system? B 
without any feeling in common with us; and with no de- sceming to yield to what is not, and cannot be enforced, 
sire but to get rid of as much of our import duty as pos-|they violate it with impunity, and make such inroads upon 
sible. In a short time, a cargo of goods is landed, and|its wholesome but unfulfilled provisions, as'to render it, in 
taken possession of by him as consignee; which are dis-|a great degree, useless. 
posed of at auction, the money received for them, and Smuggling has been mentioned, and it is said our 
carried off, without the payment of the duties, which he] northern border neighbors understand this species of 
has been unable to evade; for these rest in bond, until a roguery. It is probable there is ground for the com- 
second and sometimes a third cargo has been introduced; plaint; nay, T do not doubt that, to some extent, the evil 
thus enabling the foreigner, who has defrauded the re-! exists; but those who are best qualified to judge, say it is 
venue, to trade upon your own capital; furnishing him| not known or felt in business, and they are those whose 
the very means of injuring you, and agreeing to reccivej wits are sharpened by. their interests, and who, in the 
a deadly wound from an instrument that you place in the} opinion of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 


hands of your enemies. Sir, I believe the credit system, in 


respect of duties, should be abolished, or, at least, so modi- 
fied, that the amount due to Government shall not be 
carried out of the country, to purchase other goods for 
the further depression and final destruction of home in- 
terests. But of that, more at a proper time. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, (Mr. Matrary? and the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis] have shown, conclu- 
sively 1 think, that the laws for the collection of our duties 
require revision. The very temptations held out by the 
existing system, lead men of weak principle to fall into 
the pit. By it, one package in twenty (act of March, 
1823) is to be‘examined and appraised: what becomes of 
the residue? They are warchoused, carried off.to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other towns, or distributed through 
various shops in New York, and cannot be traced. Hasa 
collector any authority to enter a warehouse or store, in 
search of these articles? None. He may enforce the pe- 
nalty of the law; but that is his only remedy. 
fact that has been stated, of merchants or consignees re- 
fusing to receive twenty-five, thirty, and, in one instance, 


The very } 


(Mv. McDvrriz] habitually, zealously, and devotedly 
worship in the temple of mammon--the manufacturers 
themselves do not attribute their greatest degree of injury 
to this cause, but to the evasions that the bill on your table 
proposes to prevent. To what extent soever smuggling 
exists, let it be arrested; I will join heartily in any measure 
calculated to abolish the traffic, and prevent its recur: 
rence; but the crying evil, the one that those intended to 
be benefited arraign the most solemnly, is the one that the 
great mart of the country seems to cherish and nourish; 
an evil that demoralizes, while it doés not enrich-—that 
disgraces while it wounds. 

One of the great interests of the country is differently 
injured—injured by what I cannot but deem a most er- 
roneous construction of the laws by the officers of the 
Government. And here } mean: no reflection upon any 
officer, and, least of all of them, could J intend any upon 
him who was lately, or on the gentleman who now is,* 
charged with the execution of the laws under considera- 


* I have been informed that Mr. Rush put the construction from 
which I dissent, on the laws; and that Mr, Ingham, not feeling ar 
Liberty to depart trem, has acted upou it. 
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They have, severally, I doubt'not, discharged their 
. public duties faithfully and conscientiously, Alb I design 
to sayis, that either they have been, or Iam in error; and 
- itis no-disparagement of either of us, to suppose a mis- 
_-take.. Iron, sir, is manufacturéd to.a great amount in 
various parts of the Unitéd States, but in no part of the 
-country is it now made to the same extent (an extent des- 
tined; in future times,’ to be almost’ without limit) as in 
Pennsylvania." It'is there, and I do not doubt elsewhere, 
ut there I know it is, smeltéd by men of as exalted cha- 
sters.and principles, as any other class bearing the name 
of American—whose reputations and deserts I would wil- 
lingly compare with those of an equal number of gentle- 
men who hear me, for integrity, for patriotism, for intel- 
lectual endowment, for all the qualities that adorn and 
elevate our nature, and await the result of the comparison 
cheerfully and fearlessly, for they have no superiors. 
These respectable but aspersed manufacturers struggled 
iong, and tottered under the embarrassments and diflicul- 
ties of their business--many of them were obliged to 
stop--the few that lived out the darkness and gloom that 
preceded it, were encouraged by the light that shone upon 
their path in 1824—it revived the drooping, and raised 
the despondent—old establishments were resuscitated, 
new ones commenced—but it was not till the brightness 
of 1828 covered the land, that they moved cheerily on, 
and what was hope became reality, in the successful pro- 
secution of a most valuable branch of domestic produc- 
tion, uatil a blight seized upon the crop when it was ready 
for the sickle, and the labors of the husbandman were 
about to be suitably rewarded, by a return for all his toils 
and anxieties. By the first section of the act of May 19, 
1828, it is enacted that a duty shall be imposed ‘ton bar 
and bolt iron, made wholly or in part by rolling,” of thir- 
ty-séven dollars per ton: provided that all iron in slabs, 
blooms; loops, or other forms, less finished than iron in 
bars or bolts, excepting pig or cast iron, shall be rated 
as rolled iron in.bars or bolts, and pay a duty accordingly.” 
Of this law, one would have supposed that there could 
have been but one construction; the cupidity of foreigners, 
however, discovered that, by the first section of the law 
of the 22d May, 1824, manufactures of iron and steel, not 
specifically enumerated, are subject to a duty of twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. But how, it will be naturally 
asked, could the law of 1828 be avoided, by a pretended 
compliance with the act of 1824? I could scarcely have 
believed it, sir, but it is stated upon authority that cannot 
be questioned, that bar iron, through which a few holes 
were perforated, as is done in the case of wagon tire, or 
the plates used on railroads, costing nothing, and having 
no just.claim to be considered as a manufacture, has, ne- 
yertheless, been so imported and entered, and been so 
recognised by the proper department. What is the ef- 
fect of this? Instead of paying a duty of thirty-seven 
dollars per ton, under the law of 1828, the iron is intro- 
duced asa manufacture, under the provision of 1824, and, 
costing less abroad than twenty-eight dollars per ton, pays 
a duty of twenty-five. per centum ad valorem, or some- 
thing short of seven dollars per ton. {s not this virtually 
repealing the act of 1828? What is a manufacture? It 
is something’ made by art; an article fashioned, as the 
word imports, by the hand of man, and to which the chief 
value is given by the labor bestowed upon it. Will any 
gentleman who hears me, contend that striking a few 
oles through a crude bar of iron makes it a manufac- 
ture, within the meaningand intention of the law of 1828? 
Sir, it is a perforation of the law itself, so to construe it—— 
amounting toa setting aside of legal enactments, in my 
judgment, instead of an enforcing of them. Although, 
perhaps, not-strictly regular, at this stage of the bill, I 
could not say less on this particular subject than I have 
done. In due season an amendment will be cifered, that, 

Į trust, will correct the evil. 


-Believing that all will coincide in the. wish to execute ex- 
isting laws, and that enough has been shown to call for the 
proposed legislative interference, I will endeavor to lay 
before the committee some. of my reasons for thinking that 
the amendment submitted should not be adopted. 

_ I regard the simple question at issue to be, whether we 
shall employ and sustain our own countrymen, or look to 
foreigners for a supply of our wants. .-Whether we shall 
cherish those of our own blood and lineage, or foster others, 
who are alien from our family, careless of our happi- 
ness, and averse to our intetests, and who will, probably, 
serpent-like, when warmed in our bosom, pour the deadly 
poison into our veins. 

One of the most useful maxims that any statesman can 
lay down for his government, is that one which admo- 
nishes him not lightly to disturb any settled course of po- 
licy, but to turn aside legislation from its accustomed chan- 
nels, without some overruling necessity; and, when great 
interests have been engrafted on the measures of the Go- 
vernment, to adhere steadily to them, until time and expe- 
rience shall bring their results to prove what true wisdom 
requires of us. This maxim, acted out, will negative the 


'amendment; and acted out I solemnly believe it can be, 


with the fullest and most sincere regard to the interests of 
‘hose opposed to the protection system, for I do not de- 
spair of satisfying even some of them that the injuriesthey 
charge us with inflicting on them are not wrongs, but 
misfortunes growing out of causes beyond their and our 
control. For a series of years, but particularly since 1816, 
the policy of the country has been regarded as fixed; act 
after act has proclaimed to the world, and to those imme- 
diately under our Government, and subject to its regula- 
tions and restrictions, that we would encourage the growth 
of what our various climates would yield, and the making 
of what ‘the industry and skill, the ingenuity and enter- 
prise, of our fellow-citizens could furnish. To them a 
cheering voice has been extended, that gently whispered 
the persuasive language of our early measures, which has 
been gradually increasing its volume since, until, in our 
late, and, as I think, happier day, we have spoken ina 
tone so loud and strong, as to reach every settlement and 
hamlet, and to invite all whose means, whose habits, whose 
pursuits and interests might be thereby bettered, to em- 
bark upon the voyage, which it was calculated would re- 
turn the adyenture risked, many fold increased, They 
have listened to the invitation, and have not been deceived; 
all that was predicted of the golden harvest, has been real- 
ized. Millions of money, and millions of human beings, 
hang upon the hitherto unbroken faith of the Govern- 
ment, pledged by the various laws alluded to. The entire 
country, north and east, and a portion of that west of 
this spot, depend, for all of competence and comfort that 
belong to them, on the preservation of the present system. 
And here let me request honorable gentlemen to disabuse 
their minds of the idea that manufacturers are the lords of 
the land, the aristocrats of the country, who, rioting in 
prosperity, refuse to relieve the poverty and distress they 
create but do not feel--whose thirst for wealth even the 
sufferings of their fellow-citizens cannot allay, and who, 
it would have accorded well with the opinions of some gen- 
tlemen to have said, feasted like vultures upon their prey, 
with a voracity of appetite that refused to be satiated-— 
who live upon groans and misery, and smile while the 
writhings of agony, and the distortion of despair, arc turn- 
ed imploringly to them. They are (excepting a few men 
of wealth, not so numerous, I presume, as those in the 
same circumstances among their more fortunate brethren, 
of the South) gentlemen of small moneyed capital, but 
possessing an abundant one of skill and industry, and en- 
terprise and character, who, so far from having found the 
mines of Potosi in their manufactories, require to be up- 
held by the fostering hand of Government, without which 


jthey must sink. They, I say it with great respect, and 
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without disparagement, are equal in all regards to their 
southern friends who pursue different occupations. They 
acknowledge no superiors, nor.do they arrogate to them- 
selves the right of dictating to their fellow-citizens. `. They 
do not send gentlemen to this Hall, as the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina [Mr: McDurrre] alleged, who, 
instead of representing the intelligence, and integrity, and 
patriotism of their districts, stand forward as the cham- 
pions of capitalists and their interests. The gentleman is 
wide of the fact.: I thank’-God that moneyed ‘interests 
have no such influence in our elections-as he seems tosup- 
pose. Two cotton factories, if [understood the gentleman 
right, would, in his opinion, control the elections of his 
district, in despite of himself and every man in it: I can» 
not dispute with him about what he is necessarily well ac- 
quainted with. It must beso. t cannot but conclude his 
-remark is just of South Carolina; I know it is not of Penn- 
sylvania—I do not believe it is of any State north or east 
of it.. In my own district there are about ten. manufac- 
tories for the production of iron, as many of woollen and. 


i , 
to abandon it, and give my attention to some <one more 
| profitable; but you interfered, and lured me to my raie 
You not only counselled- me to persevere; ‘but, “by yotir 
promises of assistance, induced me to enlarge my expeii- 
sês; nay, more, you assisted me for a season, and whet- 
had. every reason to suppose that your aid would ‘bé a 
least continued, ifnot increased, you withdrew your frien 
ly hand,:and-suffered me to sink toa depth infinitely lower 
than that at which you found me.” ie eS ae 
The duty.on cotton cloths has varied but little. In'1816, ` 
it was fixed at twenty-five per centum ad-valorem for: - 
three years, and twenty per centum afterwards, while those. 
fabrics composed of cotton, or of which it was the chief. 
component part, (with the exception-of ‘nankeens, } that 
did not exceed, with the addition of twenty për: centuri 
ifimported from or beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 


s ane 
of ten per centam if from any other place, twenty-fivi 
cents per square yard, were to be taken as worth twenty- 
five cents, and charged accordingly. ‘The law of 1824 
varied this no furtherthan. to extend the fixed. or legal 


cotton articles of various kinds, a number of which yield! price to thirty cents, nor was any other alteration made by» 
to the public use and convenience every kind of iron implc-| the act of 1828, than to place this statutory value at, thirz 


ments, extensive distilleries, &c., and yet I have never 
heard, nor do I believe, nor do I think one man in the dis- 
trict believes, that these establishments enable their pro- 
prietors to exercise any undue influence in elections; cer- 
tain it is, they have never controlled. them, for, with few 
exceptions, they’have always been in the minority... “No, 
sir; without intending the slightest disrespect to any one, 
I must be permitted to say, that, however inferior we may 
be in capacity to serve the country, we will yield to none 
in purity of intention, and: directness of purpose. We 
mean to advance the interest of this people, and will try 
to effect it. I willhere further remark (for this part of 
the debate is disagreeable, and I should find no pleasure 
in recurring to it, but am desirous of disposing of it as 
quick as possible) that it is said no man could be elected 
President of the United States who was believed to be op- 
posed to the protecting policy: without answering the pro- 
position after. the New England mote, as 1 might very 
justly do, by asking if a gentleman friendly to the policy 
mentioned would receive the votes of the auti-tariff States, 
I will say that L know of no metttod of determining the 
choice of this high functionary, so.proper as that which 
. shall base it upon. his- principles and opinions in reference 
to leading questions; it is the only foundation upon which 
any statesman can-act with safety; but I would not confine 
myself exclusively to this ground of preference. The 
man must be joined to the principle—principles and men 
are the true ground. - Give me a man of the principles and 
opinions I approve, and I will sustain him, provided he be 
such a one as I can rely upon to carry them into action. 
Upon what else shall we rest, to assure us that our sclec- 
tion is judicious and wise? Upon personal preference 
alone? Never. When you meet with sentiments and 
principles, and for their sake love the individual in whose 
: character they are embodied, confide in him—elevate him 
-~exalt him to the point whence they shall be drawn into 
exercise, like so many radii from the centre to the peri- 
phery of the circle, giving strength, and vigor, and health, 
and life to the entire community—sustaining all through 
whom they pass, even to the uttermost point of the ci- 
cumference. h 
What, Lask gentlemen, and I request them to reflect 
seriously upon it, what would be thought of any Govern- 
ment that would lead its citizens to embark in any pro- 
ject—that would induce them to engage in a particular 
course of business: by its persuasions, by its acts, by its 
words, and then coldly abandon them toa fate which it had 
made inevitable, by withdrawing the pillar that upheld 


them? Might not they, or one of them, hold the following | to furnish the farmer a market for his wool, which 


language to a Government thus fitful and giddy: ‘I was 


engaged in a pursuit that would not sustain me: F wasabout| They must go together, or neither is useful. 


ty-five cents. Throughout all this period, the sum at which, 
cotton twist, yarn, or thread was rated, has remained ex- 
actly the same. “This branch of the system surely cannot 
be justly complained of, the increase has been too'trifling’ . 
to de felt, and the price of cotton was high.and satisfac~ 
toryy.I believe, after at least two of these laws ‘were pass- 
ed, a8 I shall presently show. E EE a T 
The iron, business is next-in order, and'isas important 
as any Occupation inour country, diffusing itself rapidly; 
and, if the present system is adhered to, calculated to be 
as extensively useful as any pursuit that can engage the 
attention of our fellow-citizers. Something was absolutely 
necessary: to be done in maintenance of this interest; the 
law of 1816 was of no-benefit; the act of 1824, of some, 
comparatively, but still inadequate; that of 1828, if en- 
forced according to its spirit and meaning, will probably .” 
answer the end designed. . That this species of manufac- 
ture was a losing concern before 1828, is certain; now. it 
affords a moderate remuneration only for the capital em- 
ployéd, and labor bestowed; and, while it-does so, no man 
is injured, for the price ef iron remains as low as for- 
merly, 1 mean American iron. How isthis? The foreign 
articié is in a great measure excluded, cur own citizens 
have the market, and by thei’ competition keep down the 
price, which will be still further reduced by the new and 
rising factories. Our own product, which is better suited 
to most purposes, is now lower than it has been at some 
periods heretofore, because, in addition to the competition, 
the price of labor, of provisions, of every thing that en- 
ters into the manufacture, is reduced. Admit the foreign 
iron on equal, or nearly equal footing, and the grinding 
oppression of European Governments, which wrings from 
the brow. of industry the sweat of a. bare subsistence, 
which expresses from the heart of shivering poverty 
almost its last drop of blood, will not be ‘confined to their 
own miserable subjects, but be made to extend in its‘ope- 
ration, to reach indirectly to our firesides, and to bear 
upon my friends and countrymen. ‘To this I will never 
assent. 
The duty upon wool and wooilen gocds is next brought 
under review. his, too, is a great interest, affecting in 
its ramifications almost every class of the community. The 
wool, which the farmer grows, sunk, between 1825 and .. 
1828, from forty to fifty per cent. The depreciation was 
owing to the low price of cloths. This circumstance also 
puts it out of the power of the manufacturer to give more 
than a certain sum for the raw material. "Po give any value 


“Eo give a 
to the imposition of a duty, it became obviously néces 


only be done by taxing the importation of foreign cloth. 
Hf you say 


~ season, jt. might, therefore, appear that our home prices 
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“were made.ta save-themselves from impending ruin; for a 


were enhanced; but... firmly believe, if you could annihi- 
late évery manufactory in the country, you would pay more 
for your consumption than you now do. The importer 
would be without competition, and fix his own price. 

Sir, the manufacturing districts furnish the best market 
the-grain-growing States have. The flour of Pennsylva- 
nia and: Maryland, New York and Ohio, is sold in greater 
quantity there than anywhere else., ‘The corn of .Mary- 


. . Jand and Virginia‘finds its way there; and I am informed, 


„as a proof of it, that-five. hundred thousand bushels of it 
_ were purchased in the little town of Providence alone, in 
one, I believe, the last year. . And in connexion with this, 
‘let me say, if you allow foreign spirits, or, what is the same 
thing, spirits made of foreign materials, to come into com- 
petition with our domestic distillation, you prostrate all 
the midland farmers, who can now scarcely live. 
Sir, these, the stamina of your country, are pining and 


struggling, bat they are a patient and enduring class of 


men, who hope-for better and brighter times, which will 
never shine upon them if the amendment shall prevail. 
_Lbeg the attention of the committee to the sentiments 
and yiews of one of the many vigorous minds that gave 
shape and form to our institutions. I refer to the reason- 
Ang of the first Secretary of the Treasury, who, in a pro- 
phetic spirit, and with a power of intellect that. gives 
„almost ‘irresistible force to ‚his opinions, in the year 1791, 
tet and refuted, if not everyone, elmost all of the argu- 
ments now urged. . I read from the report on manufac- 
tures of the late General Hamilton, of the 5th December, 
1791: f ; 

‘The remaining objections to a particular encourage- 
ment of manufactures in the United States, now reguire 
to be examined. f 
One of, these turns on the proposition, that industry, 
if left to itself, will naturally find its way to the most use- 
ful and profitable employment. Whence it is inferred 
that manufactures, without the aid of Government, will 
grow up as.soon-and as fast as the natural state of things, 
and the interest of. the community, may require. 

A gainst.the solidity of this hypothesis, in the full lati- 
tude of the: terms, ‘very cogent reasons may be offered. 
‘These have relation to the strong influence of habit, and 
the-spirit of imitation, the fear of want of success in un- 
tried enterprises, the intrinsic difficulties incident to the 
first essays towards competition with those who have pre- 
viously attained to perfection in the business to be attempt- 
ed, the bounties, premiums, and other artificial encourage- 
‘ments, with which foreign nations second the exertions of 
their own citizens in the branches in which they are to be 
. rivalled. i f 

“Experience teaches that men are often so much go- 
verned by what they are accustomed to see and practise, 
that the simplest and most obvious improvements, in the 
‘most ordinary occupations, are adopted with hesitation, 
reluctance, and by slow gradations. The. spontaneous 

“třansition to new pursuits, in a community long habituated 
to different ones, may be expected to be attended with 
proportiona í reater difficulty. -When former occupa- 
tions ceased to yield a ‘profit adequate to the subsistence 
of their follöwers, or when there was an absolute deficien- 
cy of employment in them, owing to the superabundance 
of hands, changes. would ensue, but these changes would 


haps, amore serious impediment. There are dispositions . 
apt to be attracted by the mere novelty ofan undertaking; 


out these are not always those best calculated to give it suc- 


cess. To this it is of importance that the confidence of 


‘cautious, sagacious capitalists, both citizens and foreign- 


ers, should be excited. And to inspire this description of 
persons with confidence, it is essential that they should 
be made to see, in any project which is new, and for that 
reason alone, if for no other, precarious, the prospect of 
such a degree of countenance and support from Govern- 
ment, as may be capable of overcoming the obstacles in- 
separable from the first experiments. 

“The superiority antecedently enjoyed by nations who, 
have pre-occupied and. perfected a branch of industry, 
constitutes a more formidable obstacle than either of those 
which have been mentioned, to the introduction. of the 
same branch into a country in which it did not before exist. 
To maintain between the recent establishments of our 
country, and the long matured establishment of another 
country, a competition upon equal terms, both as to quality 
and price, is, in most cases, impracticable. The disparity 
in the one, orin the other, or in both, must necessarily 
be so considerable, as to forbid a successful rivalship, with- 
out the extraordinary aid and protection of Government. 

“But the greatest obstacle of all, to the successful pro- 
secution of a new branch of industry ina country in which 
it was before unknown, consists, as far as the instances 
apply, in the bounties, premiums, and other aids, which 
are granted in a variety of cases by the nations in which 
the establishments to be imitated are previously introduc- 
ed. It is well known (and particular examples, in the 
course of this report, will be cited) that certain nations 
grant bounties on the exportation of particular commodi- 
ties, to enable their own workmen to undersell and sup- 
plant all competitors, in the countries to which those 
commodities are sent.- Hence the undertakers of a new 
manufacture have to contend, not only with the natural 
disadvantages of a new undertaking, but with the gratuities 
and remunerations which other Governments bestow. ‘To 
be enabled to contend with success, it is evident that the 
interference and aid of their own Governments are indis- 
pensable. E 

‘¢ Combinations by those engaged ina particular branch 
of business, in one country, to frustrate the first efforts to 
introduce it into another, by temporary sacrifices, recom- 
pensed, perhaps, by extraordinary indemnifications of the 


‘Government of such country, are believed to have existed, 


and are not to be regarded as destitute of probability. The 
existence or assurance of aid from the Government of the 
country in which the business is to be introduced, may be 
essential to fortify adventurers against the dread of such 
combinations, -to defeat their effects, if formed, and to 
prevent their being formed, by.demonstrating that they 
must, in the end, prove fruitless. 

_ «© Whatever room there may be for an expectation that 
the industry of a people, under the direction of private 
interest, will, upon equal terms, find out the most bene- 
ficial employment for itself, there is none for a reliance 
that it will struggle against the force of unequal terms, 
or will, of itself, surmount all the adventitious barriers to 
a successful competition, which may have been erected, 
either by the advantages naturally acquired from practice, 
‘previous possession of the ground, or by those which may 
have. sprung from position, regulations, and an artificial 
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a 
while I, an humble individual, unknown out of this House; 
and to many within it, can scarcely hope that.due weight 
will be given to what I may feebly urge: but IT go onward 
with perfect confidence, not in myself, but in the strength 
and justice of the cause I advocate... Entertaming,: as 1 
do, the most exalted respect ‘for the distinguished: gens 
tleman referred to, I request that, if a single’ word -Has 
inadvertently escaped me, which can be supposed ‘to-cast 


Sie ee ena an 

policy. This general reflection might-alone suffice as an 
answer to the objection under examination; exclusively 
of the weighty considerations which -have been particu- 
larly urged.” pF x PAE a 

Again: “There remains to be noticed an. objection to 
the encouragement of manufactures, of a nature different 
from those which question the probability of-success. This 
is derived from its supposed tendency to give a monopoly 
of advantages to particular classes, at the expense of the 
rest of the community, who, it isaffirmed, would be able 
to procure the requisite supplies of manufactured articles 
on better terms from foreigners than from our own citizens; 
and who, it is alleged, are reduced to the necessity of pay- 
ing an enhanced price for whatever they want, by every 
measure which obstructs the free competition of foreign 
commodities. a a 

«It is not an unreasonable supposition, that measures 
whichserve to abridge the free competition of foreign arti- 
cles, have a tendency to occasion an enhancement of prices; 
and it is not to be denied that such is the effect in a num- 
ber of cases; but the fact does not uniformly correspond 
with the theory. A reductiow of prices has, in several 
instances, immediately succeeded the establishment of a 
domestic manufacture. Whether it be that foreign manu- 
facturers endeavor to supplant, by underselling our own, or 
whatever else be the cause, the effect has been such as is 
stated, and the reverse of what might have been expected. 

“But though it were true fat the immediate and 
certain effect of regulations controlling, the competition 
of foreign with domestic fabrics, was an increase of price, 
it is universally truc that the contrary is the ultimate effect 
of every suceessful manufacture. When a domestic manu- 
facture has attained to perfection, and has engaged in the 
prosecution of it a competent number of persons, it in- 
variably becomes cheaper. Being free from the heavy 
charges which attend the importation of foreign commo- 
dities, it can be afforded, and accordingly seldom or never 
fails to be sold, cheaper, in process of time, than was the 
foreign article for which itis a substitute. The internal 
competition which takes place, soon drives every thing like 
monopoly, and, by degrees, reduces the price of the arti- 
gle to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital 
employed. ‘Lhis accords with the: reason of the thing, 
and with experience, 

c Whence it follows that it is the interest of a com- 
munity, with a view to eventual and permanent economy, 
10 encourage the growth of manufactures, Ina national 
view, a temporary enhancement of price must always be 
well compensated by a permanent reduction of it. 

«Tt is a reflection which may, with propriety, be in- 
dulged here, that this eventual diminution of the prices 
of manufactured articles, which is the result of internal 
manufacturing establishments, has a direct and very im- 
portant tendency to benefit agriculture. It enables the 
farmer to procure, with a smaller quantity of his labor, the 
manufactured produce of which: he stands in need, and, 
consequently, increases the value of bis income and pro- 
perty.” 

‘These are the opinions of forty years ago—uttered by 
an individual, who, without the aid of experience, looked, 
nevertheless, deeply into futurity; and, by anticipation, 
met and repudiated the favorite doctrines of the present 
day. Among the many evidences of the reach of the sur- 
passing talents of Alexander Hamilton, 1 know of no testi- 
mony more decided and conclusive, than the report, a part 
of which I have brought to my assistance. 

Jet us inquire into the reasons urged for the adoption 
of the amendment submitted. On this part of the con- 
tvoversy L enter upon very unequal terms; he, whose ad- 
dress I listened to with the greatest pleasure, as I always 
do to every thing that proceeds from him, (Mr. cDurriz] 
is well known to the nation as talented and patriotic; the 
force of argument is accorded by many to his assertions; 
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associated with him in opinion, I may be credited for sin- 
cerity, when I say no such intention was conceived by me. 

Sir, the basis. of the honorable gentleman’s argument is 
the assumption that the consumer does not pay the duty; 
but that the producer of the article for which the import- 
ations are exchanged, is the person upon whom the tax falls. 
If this idea isdelusive, and can be justified by no sound rea- 


the superstructure, the whole edifice must totter and tum- 
ble «from turret to foundation stone.” It is said two- 
thirds of the States produce little, comparatively, for ex- 
portation, and that almost. all the materials for our trade 
with foreign countries grow upon the remaining third. 
For the sake of argument, admit it. If the producing 
section imports all; as, according to the reasoning, it isas- 
sumed it does, are not the other sections dependent upon 
it? Lf the crop fails, or if it is desirable not to sell it, but 
to keep it for a more favorable price, how are our wants 
to be supplied?. For it seems we cannot furnish our own 
luxuries or comforts, or necessaries, because, exporting àl- 
most nothing, we can import only in the same proportion. 
If this be so, does it not furnish a good reason, if no other 
existed, for our course of policy’ The southern citizens 
say, your system is death to us: this we do not believe; but, 
if we did, might say its abolition would be our destructions 
and shall we not, being two-thirds, take such measures as 
we are assured our safety requires? Would it not be suici- 
dal in us to place ourselves in this situation—this state of 
dependence has been removed, and shall-we not continue 
independent? I do notmean absolutely, for we are all-de- 
pendent upon each other to some extent,,and will find our 
true interest in exchanging our productions and commo- 
dities: but shall we not.be permitted to supply our own 
wants--totake care of ourselves? Shall eight millions of 
people yield themselves to the government of four, and 
place themselves in dependence upon them? The exports, 
itis argued, pay the imports. Admit it, for a moment, 
in its broadest sense, and suppose the tariff to be abolished, 
and manufactories to be annihilated, what would be the 
operation of this state of things on Pennsylvania? It will 
be admitted that the consumption in the several Statesis 
in the proportion of their population; that of Pennsylvania 
is about onc millionand a half. Goods are now imported to 
an amount between sixty and seventy millions of dollars; 
her proportion of which would be about eight millions, 
which she must pay for; but she has few exports to pay with. 
—whatis te be done? Cash must be given for them. Could 
she exist ten years in this condition? But, sir, it would be 
greately worse: repeal the tariff—the manufactories go 
down, and foreign articles will be imported to twice the 
extent they now are. Pennsylvania would have to pay 
sixteen millions in money for her goods: how long could 
this be borne? This argument I consider fair, sir, for the 
whole reasoning spread before us on the other side is 
founded on the misery of the South, alleged to be pro- 
duced by the present system. How much worse, then, 
would be our condition, if the wishes of the planting 
States could be gratified? Now, the American manufac- 
tories furnish us with a great deal of what we want, and, 
in return, we give them our productions which we cannot 
export. Labor is the clement of wealth. Ingenuity, 
skill, professional ability, &c. may occasion its transfer, but 
labor in the field, in the mechanic arts, in manufactures, is 
the source of it, and lies at thë bottom. of all our prospe- 
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the faintest shadow of disparagement upon him, or those- 


son—if the substratum has not firmness enough to sustajn 
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rity; it isa common stock, and does not beloiíg-to the 
- North or-the South, the East or the West, but tòall:- It 
éreates.an‘ability to consume, and. this ability it is whichis 
taxed, and not the labor producing it. . The ability, which 
J invariably followed by the disposition to consume, ‘pays 


the duty; and as that ability is small or great, so-will be the 
purchases of those articles in-commion use where a manlives. 
And here. ‘lies the fallacy ‘of the argument. If the pro- 
ducer ‘was: his 


n: merchant; ‘who sold-his own erop in 


ed, or which he and his neighbors exclusively used, 
‘gument would be difficult to resist; rio, it wouldnot, 
en, indeed, he: would be the consumer, and in that 


capacity pay the duty. But, what, sir, is the course. of 


trade? He. Sells-his ‘crop to his merchant in Augusta, in 
Charleston,in Savannah, in Nashville, in Orleans, in Natchez, 
in: Huntsville, who” pays for it, cither in an account for 
merchandise furnished the planter, or in money, or in both, 
and ‘carriesit to New York or 
cles he has obtained there; or he exports it to Liverpool 
himself.: Either way. the contractis at an end.as soon as the 
cotton is disposed of, and the ‘duty enters not inte the con- 
tract. The merchant in Liverpool buys it without reference 
to otir'internal regulations, for the Liverpool market is not 
_ expanded or restricted by American impositions, but by 
the trade of England’ with the world. She gets cotton 
from Egypt, Brazil, the East and West Indies, and ex- 
ports ‘her cotton fabrics to various countries--in very 
diminished quantities to us, for we not only supply our- 


selves with many articles we want, but enter into com- 
petition with her in'several markets. A different mérchant 


- makes the purchases for importation; or if he be, as he 
sometimes is, the same individual, the contract is made on 
‘ancentirely new ‘footing; the goods are brought into the 
United States, the duties paid or bonded; they are added 
tath ce ‘of the goods, and a, per centum put on the 
whole, which he-who. eats, or drinks, or wears, must pay. 
This, sir, when Americans do their own business, as they 
ought always to, but very seldom do; but when foreigners 
“import for- us, as we have seen they generally do, the 
course is totally different. The cotton is shipped, and sold 
at ‘Liverpool, the money for it unpaid—a supercargo soon 
‘after arrives at New York witha ship-load of goods, which 
are sold at auction; and how are they paid for? Not in 
money, but in bills of exchange drawn upon London’ or 
Liverpool, and a per centum is put upon the auction pur- 
chase, without reference to the duties, which, of course, 
the- consumer pays; unless, indeed, where the foreign 
agents are the package or piece merchants, when all they 


cannot manage. the’ Government out ‘of, forms a part of 


“the: prices. 
a What has 


3 the: producer to do with aH- this? 
wwe except his factor, in the first instance; : But, sir, what 
“Fregard as.conclusive on this sub ject, is the fact that cot- 
fonis as high, nay, higher, than it was in 1827, and that it 
iwas higher in 1825 than in 1824, : 

Lhe following document I have obtained at the treasury: 
TATEMENP tathibiting the quantity and value of cotton exported, 
om the: ist-day of October, 1820, to the 30th day of September, 1829, 


17 Sta nds. | Other. | Total, |3 Value, 
a z - á >55 
— aoe 3 
BE : 
Pounds, | 56} Dollars. 
ee if 7 
ate vial baaitiet 
14;344,066, | 115,549,389) 124,803,405] 10.1 | 20,157,484 
‘|. 11,250,635" | 133;424,460| 144,675,008] 166.) 2470352058 
12,136,088 “| '161,586,582| -173,723,270| 11.7 | 20,445,520 
i 98253722 192,843,941 142,369,663] 15 4 21,947,401 
665, 165;784,639| 176,449,907] 20 8| 3623467640 
5597234 98,562,863] 204,535,415 12.2 | 25025214 
18,140, 79,169,317)" 204,310,113] 9.9 | 29,359,545 
11,2884 99,802,044} . 210,590,463} 10.7 | -92,487°299 
12,833,307 | 252,003,879| 264,837,186 10.0 | 26,575°311- 
2 99,137,705 {1,637,226,75411,736,384,519| `- | 226,870,411. 
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and thence im ported articles which he himself 


Philadelphia, to pay for arti- 


Nothing, if 
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‘What just ground of complaint is here? None. The 
southern planter gets his price, a reduced one from that 
which preceded it, and was received prior to 1818, 1819, 
Tagree, but as much as he has latterly been accustomed 
to, and pays a duty on what itis his pleasure to consume, 
which costs him less than the same indulgence did before 
the ‘duties were imposed. 

We have been asked repeatedly, what does Pennsylva- 
nia pay, what do other manufacturing -States pay? Tt has 
been said they pay nothing. Pennsylvania pays more 
than the honorable gentleman’s [Mr. McDurriz] own 
State; her consumption, which cannot be easily ascertain- 
ed, fixes her contributions to the treasury in this particu- 
lar: as she chooses to use, so is she bound to pay; so does 
she pay. It is; in my judgment, as impossible to maintain 
that the producer pays the duty, as to shut out the light 
of heaven from the earth. 

But the inequality of distribution is made.an objection 
to the collection of duties. Hf it be an evil, it does not les- 
sen the propriety or value of the system that raises them. 
This ground of complaint is easily removed. I will as 
cheerfully join to appropriate money to proper objects 
south as north of Norfolk; but, I think, with great respect 
I say it, that this exception comes with rather a bad grace 
from the quarter that furnishes it. Do not all the objec- 
tions to internal improvements, and to appropriations ge- 
nerally, proceed from the gentlemen with whom I am now 
contending? Where is the mass of negative votes on such 
questions to be found? Every one who hears me, knows. 
As to this complaint, I would say, gentlemen, the remedy 
is with yourselves. ` : 

Fault is found with a statement made by. the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, twoyears ago, in which he was made 
to say that domestic production and commerce had in- 
ereased more in the four preceding years, than they had 
done in the’same number preceding 1824. Was it not so? 
It is, I believe, admitted, but the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McDvrrrz] states that the whole in- 
crease was in cotton: I think this is a mistake. Every 
thing that the industry and labor of man can produce, has 
increased immensely. Cotton is now, I believe, double 
in quantity what it was at any time within the last eight 
years, and it was for the last two years less. than in 1827: 
Resides, the field for its cultivation is prodigiously en- 
larged: Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina now produce it. I speak in reference to the 
quantity from the exports, having no means of ascertain- 
ing our domestic consumption, which, for my present 
purpose, I suppose to remain about the same; if it has in- 
creased, then an additional argument is furnished for en- 
couraging home industry. i 

For every million of British goods excluded, you de- 
stroy, it is said, a market for two or three millions of. do- 
mestic fabrics. How is this operation brought about? 
That it is a correct position, I cannot admit; and it can be 
only partially so on the assumption that domestic articles 
will not be bought and consumed by those who dislike 
the system. They have a right to abstain from the use of 
them; and, if it be their pleasure to do-so, let no man com- 
plain. > 2 

But the same strong hand has placed before us the con- 
stitutional difficulty, that we have no authority to impose 
the existing duties. The power to lay taxes and imposts 
is conceded; but it is alleged that thisis an effort at destroy- 
ing commerce, under the pretence of exercising the con- 
stitutional power of regulating it. Sir, it is not destroyed. 
By the annihilation of commerce, 1 understand a sweeping’, 
of it from.the ocean, an inhibition of your merchants to- 
trade, or your ships to make their traceless way. The eth- 


Lbargo, it is rightly said, was constitutional and ‘legal, be- 


cause its object was the ultimate preservation of that. coms 
merce, which, for a season, is restrained—but does the 


[Operation of existing laws restrain it? By how many fewer 
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have been given. -I will-instance, in my own: State, the 
case of agricultural societies in counties, in whose hands . 
funds were placed, to be distributed:in premiums to:those 
who should produce the greatest quantity of whéator-corn 

on an acre of ground—raise the best horse—the most luz © 
able ox, &c. $ Bee : ; 

I must be permitted to say, sir, that the gentleman=is - 
mistaken when he supposes ten men are injured. for one 
that is benefited; all feel and know they are benefited. :. A. 
furnace or a forge is the market for six or eight miles 
around it; a few establishments in a town or village. give 
life and animation to all in its vicinity. This system..of 
manufactures has raised us from the dust: as yet. our con- 
dition is low, but we hope to recover from it; The gen- 
tleman’s country is. not more reduced in. means, .or more’ 
embarrassed, than mine hasbeen. Its distress is owing to 
the same causes. Universal peace succeeded to wide- 
spread war; the multitudes that had been abstracted from _ 
ordinary occupations to military life, were restored to civil 
pursuits; and the change of condition, positive and rela» 
tive, that took place all over the world, enabled each na- 
tion to putinto action all its force for meeting the demand 
upon it for supplies; the price of labor, of provisions, of 
every thing, was cheapened in proportion as they were in- 
creased; and this depreciation, resulting from these cir- 
cumstances, is the true cause of the suffering that-has per- 
vaded the whole country. Here, in South Carolina, as in 
Pennsylvania, must be sought the reason of embarrassment 
and difficulty; and if the gehtleman will substitute. south- 
ern products, while I trace the history of my State, that of 
his own may be read. Sir, before and during the war, 
and up to 1818 and 1819, we were prosperous beyond 
the wildest anticipations of the imagination, in her deepest 
and most luxurious twilight revels. The most sensible ` 
amongus were inconsiderate. Ten, twelve, fourteen dol- 
lars per barrel for flour, and one hundred dollarsper acre 
for land, induced expenses not disproportioned, certainly, 
to existing incomes; and if the money only had been. ex- 
pended, it would have been of comparatively little conse- 
quence; but we dissipated economical habits, we acquired 
new modes of thought and action, made large debts, and, 
worse than all, children had grown up with educations un- 
fitting them to bear becomingly the sad reverse that await- 
ed them and theirs, and overtook them between 1813 and 
1825. Sir, after the former year, our products would not 
yield a third; our flour was as low as three dollars and fifty 
cents, and never higher than six to seven dollars, averag- 
ing, during all the time that has followed, about four 
dollars and twenty-five cents to four dollars and fifty cents; 
and land that would have brought one hundred dollars, ‘not 
selling for more than twenty to thirty dollars. It is within 
my own personal knowledge, that real estate hasbeen fre- 
quently so sacrificed. Can any distress exceed this? Pro- 
perty has changed hands, and without the satisfaction of 
payinga man’s debts. Sir, I knew a case of this kind—a 
farmer of great respectability and worth inherited from 
his ancestor, or received by his will, a large plantation: in 
the rage for speculation, about 1815, 1816, he purchaseda 
farm near him; the depreciation of property and produee 
compelled him to borrow a great part of the money to 
meet his contract; interest increased his debt, until, finally, 
his purchase and his inheritance were both sold, and were 
insufficient to discharge the debt incurred. Can any case 
be more deplorable than that one? It is hard, sir, griev- 
ously hard, to suffer the deprivations of poverty. It is 
a bitter draught to accommodate yourself and family to the 
altered condition of things: it makes the heart bleed, to de- 
prive a wife and children of their accustomed enjoyments, 
and many a pang heaves, unseen, the-bosom of a feeling, 
unfortunate man; but misery belongs to our race, and his 
manliness is not the less commendable for bearing without 
a murmur, and unknown, tortures which he communicates ‘ 
to those around him only so far as may be necessary to pro- 


are your ships, how much less is your tonnage than it was 
before 1824? The American vessels ‘employed in foreign 
trade were more numerous in 1826,-than they had. been 
since 1806-1807, and more numerous- than they ever 
were, except in those two years; those engaged in the 
coasting trade--have been gradually increasing; and are 
eater than they have ever been, andthe two combined 
‘arnish more tonnage than has been owned at any previous 
period. For the last three years (including 1829) our 
tonnage, has been on the increase. How that can be sup- 
posed to'be destroyed which is growing, I do not know. 
But southern commerce, we are informed, is diminished. 
If it be so, it must be in a confined sense, that is, it-must 
be meant that the business of Charleston, and other mari- 
time places, is lessened. . ‘Taking: it: for granted, sir, it is 
no more than has befallen Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
and Boston; New York has become the centre of capi- 
tal and commercial activity, and swallowed up, from her 
superior natural advantages, all the business of her neigh- 
boring and rival towns. But, sir, if, as has been alleged 
ina report of a standing committee of this House, of which 
the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMBRE- 
LENG] is chairman, the British shipping in our trade has in- 
creased latterly, it is to be accounted for, ina great mea- 
sure, by the abolition of the discriminating duty that for- 
merly existed between our vessels and those of Britain. 
But I do not admit the fact, the examination I have been 
able to give this subject having led me to a different re- 
sult, Ihave endeavored to show, from documents,* that 
our commerce on the ocean has not diminished but increas- 
ed. Lam, however, unwilling to take this limited view of 
our interests. Commerce, in its more extended sense, em- 
bracing internal as well as external trade, is, of allothers, 
the topic I would have selected to prove that our present 
prosperity is unequalled. On the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
business has, since 1822~’23, increased two hundred per 
centum., A statement from Mr. Henry, the engincer at 
Louisville, Kentucky, dated January, 1830, and sent here 
in respect of the Louisville canal, shows that seventy thou- 
sand tons of property descended the rivers named, eight 
years ago, from the country above the falls: now the pro- 
perty which they Hoat to New Orleans, from the same dis- 
tricts, counts two hundred and twelve thousand tons, 
more than two hundred per centum of an increase in se- 
ven years. Was any thing equal to this ever before heard 
of? “The tonnage on these rivers amounts to fifty or sixty 
thousand tons. Look at the North river trade, greater per- 
haps, than that of the West—the Erie canal—the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, and the property they carry, 
and believe not your country is Janguishing, or that your 
policy is unpropitious to its best interests. Besides all this, 
every man knows that the land carriage, in the middle 
States particularly, has more than doubled within a few 
years. That local depression does exist occasionally every- 
where, is certain; there may be temporary: discase ina 
member of the body politic, as inthe natural body, but the 
general action of the system is healthful and vigorous. 
But the honorable gentleman (Mr. McDurrix] asks, tri- 
umphantly, if any State would bestow a bounty on manu- 
factures within its limits; and informs us that he has put 
this question before, and that a most discreet silence was 
uniformly observed. It was not answered, I am sure; but 
Tam equally certain that discretion could not have forbid- 
den a reply. Does not the sagacious gentleman perceive 
that such a measure would be worse than useless? that the 
bounty given would be a bounty for the benefit of the citi- 
zens in the neighboring States, whose manufactures would 
be undcrsold by those receiving the bounty, and that the 
advantage could not be confined to the citizens of one 
State? Such a course would bring you back to the old 
confederacy. Where such bounties could beuseful, they 


* Watterston and Van Zandt’s tables, and Treasury records, 
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duce conformity to the new state of his affairs. <All this myself, I know -I-have’no desire but, according to the 


“has been: seen.and felt in my own district... We are only | humble measure of my judgment, to advance my country’s 


‘emerging from its horrors: Many of my constituents cul-/interest... 1 believe no honorable gentleman on either side 


“tivate with their own-hands, and ‘those of their: families; [has any other purpose. Let us, then, like brethren, bear 


- farms offrom'one totw6 hundied acres of land; incurring.no|and forbear much—enduring the evils that arise out of our 


_-expense that can be avoided, they are obliged to practise | nature and the condition of -things~-hoping for other days 


> 


rigid economy. to-sustain themselves.’ By this course, | and. better times, and not add at this; almost the hour of 


they: will: surmount ‘all ‘difficulties, and, by a similar:one, | parting, the distress of wounded feelings, and: the deep- 


South-Carolina -will reach the ‘same goal. By patience, in-|seated pain of poignant regrets, to the sorrow that every 
dustry, and economy; any adverse current of pecuniary | patriotic bosom already acknowledges, at our difference 


> -affairs-ean be stayed; and, by an adaptation of habits to cir-| of sentiment on the great national question before the 


‘eurnstances, happiness ‘and ‘enjoyment may be found as|commitice. 


| readily and frequently- in moderate competence, as in| Mr. BARNWELL said, he should offer no apology for 


abounding and overflowing wealth. the remarks which he should address to the committee. F 
“The argument most pressed by the honorable mover of| am aware {said Mr. B.] that, upon this subject, the ruling 
the amendment (Mr. McDurriz] is, that the measures now Majority desire to hear neither argument nor complaint. 
in force-are tyrannical, and adopted without right. Sir, | They have indicated their pleasure by acts too palpable to 
moman, or set of men, can lawfully play a tyrannous part, | allow me even to-affect ignorance. > 

or; without warrant, coerce the observance of particular} If this new burden could have been imposed upon us in 


=; rales. Tyranny is- odious, and not to be patiently endured | silence; if this bill of painsand penalties could have been puss- 


_in-any-shapé; nor is-it very material whether the oppres-| éd into a law, and every expression of indignation and re- 


sion be. inflicted. by one’ or many. Nay, further, 1 will] monstrance from those whose ruin it must have consummat- 
agree that ‘the definition of despotism given isan apt one. | ed, could havc been suppressed, it would have been done. 

‘It isa Government in which the will of those on whom} Power has become so absolute, that the language of 
the laws operate is not consulted.” Who ever before | free remonstrance grates harslily upon its ear: the tone in 
heard of a despotism——of the destroying oppression of aj which those who have not quite relinquished the hope of 
minority by a majority, in a Government of which the very | freedom, assert the? wrongs, and demand their rights, is 
essence is that the majority shall rule?. Was it ever be-|called menace, and denounced as rebellious. We must be 
sserted that the very life-giving principle itself—-the | pardoned, sir; we come of a race which fought for liberty, 
dient, which gives all its value to our connexion, and | which, by deeds, proved its devotion to the cause. ‘The 


» Angredi : : 
without which, it would be a mass of inert matter, that! forms in which they transmitted it to us, have not yet Jost 


could be'put in motion.only by some corrupting and cor-| their charms; the rough smack of the language of freemen 
roding principle, that would degrade and debase us into a| still lingers upon our tongue. For myself, sir, represent- 
fit-condition. for such rule, is, in its operation, in its fair anid [ing the people which I do, feeling that their all is at stake, 
legitimate exercise, made productive of tyranny? Shallitbe |I were recreant, did I not speak boldly before I gave it up. 
admitted for an instant that a minority are to rule? Never.| ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] has 
The majority must govern; and is any conviction wrought, asked why it is that my colleague, [Mr. McDurrre} de- 


` that, in so doing, they are the tyrants they have been de-/serting the old ground of argument, has endeavored to 


picted? I think not. > Sir, keeping within the pale of the | make manifest the unequal and oppressive operation of the 


constitution, they have the exclusive right to prescribe | tariff system upon distinct sections of the country. As the 


what:shall, or shall not, be done; if you pass that bounda-/ course of my own argument will be similar to the one pur- 
ry, you are without all rules. One would, indeed, think |sued by my colleague, I feel myself called upon to answer 
that the honorable gentleman’s constituents had no share|this inquiry. Upon this floor, I bear the character of a 
in the legislation of the country; so far from it, they are as| legislator for the Union, as well asa representative of South 
ably, perhaps more ably, represented than any portion of} Carolina; I acknowledge the obligation which this double 
these United States. He takes a useful, an instructive | relation to the American people imposes upon me. Tam 
part in many of the measures determined here; but shall not permitted to exert the influence which my station may 
not the majority, differing from him, exercise and act|confer, to excite discontent, or-to stir up dangerous dissen- 
upon their own judgments? He-will at once, with-his high { sions. Why, then, shall I confine my observations chiefiy 
and liberal mind, answer in the affirmative. I say, further, | to the oppression of the South? This is my answer. From 
they are the judges of what is lawful or not, 1 speak not/1820, when first the dangerous tendency of the restrictive 
now of, judicial tribunals, but refer only to the powers of|system became apparent, the southern statesmen, assisted 
a majority in connexion with the rights of a minority. It is] by many of distinguished ability from other sections of the 
conceded the majority may do as they will with what is}country, have not ceased to contend against it. We be- 
their own, but not so with what belongs to the minority. | lieve that they have demonstrated the illegality and oppres- 
Sir, théfe is no separate and distinct meum et tuum ‘here;|siveness of this scheme of policy, which, while it bestowed 


- we enter this room as representatives of the whole; what-| partial and delusive favors on a few monopolists, imposes 


ever we do, reaches over all; laws stop not at rivers orja grievous tax upon the laboring portion of the communi- 
mountains; but, for the purposes of legislation, the terri-|ty. But, sir, the monopolists have triumphed. A majo- 
tory and property of the country are common stock. In|rity of the representatives in Congress have declared their 
the prescription of rules and regulations which affect them, | determination to adhere to this system of taxation, as bene- 
each member must be heard, may persuade and. convince | ficial to those whom they represent. Our appeal to the 
if he can, but, failing, is bound by the decision. Nor does|interest of the nation has been made in vain: taxation is de- 
the gentleman’s definition of despotism, although intrinsic- | clared to be a benefit, and new modes of expenditure are 
ally correct, help his argument; for it is only applicable! devised to perpetuate it. We now assume a bolder tone; 
‘where the subject of the laws has no lot or part in enact- | we strike a higher chord: we place before you one broad 
ing them. Has he none? Are not his constituents, through jand fertile section of your country, withering beneath the 
him, consulted? + He and they are portions of the body po- | blighting effects of your policy. We show youa people 
litic, as well entitled, but not better entitled, than others, | struggling against the ruin which your legislation brings 
to his and their share in legislation. upon them, and struggling in vain—a people, united by 
-I adjure gentlemen, in a-spirit of kindness and good! common suffering and common interest, here, at home, in 


: feeling, to look around: to ask themselves what earthly their legislative assemblies, at their public mectings, utter- 


motive the majority can have for doing them wrong. Forjing one common voice of deep-settled indignation at the 
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in “|And:who are the people upon | 
whose forbearance: you press. ‘thus heavily? upon whose 
submissiveness you calculate thus securely? Sir, the very 

memory of the ‘past must’ be destroyed, ere this people 

shall permanently’ and quietly endure illegal taxation. 

They annually commemorate the wisdom and the fortitude 

of those who struggled successfully against the overwhelm- 
ing power of the mother country: can they: forget: the 
cause? They have been bred in a school which teaches 
them that there are but three gradations which bring a free- 
man to the station of a slave-—to feel that he is oppressed, 
to believe that oppression to be illegal, and to submit to 
it. They have the reality of injury, and they cannot doubt. 
They are deeply convinced that you ‘have no authority to 
inflict the injury; they now behold the dawn of that day of 
submission, that day which takes from manhood half its 
virtue. It may be that an eye which has intensely gazed 
upon the herois lineaments of the ancestors, has transfer- 
red a delusive resemblance to the features of their de- 
scendants; yet I will not permit myself to believe, nor will 
I suffer you so far to deccive yourselves, as to imagine, that 
this people will submit. All the offices of patriotism they 
have, and will perform. If evil result from the assertion 
of their rights, and the protection of their property, let 
those answer for it who would break them down to uncon- 
ditional subjection... The. tive issue now is, will you re- 
lieve the southern people from this unequal oppression, or 
will you compel them to relieve themselves? i 

I have said, sir, that'this system is unequal, and that it 
fixed upon the southern and southwestern States an intole- 
rable burden of taxation. 

1 will now adduce the arguments by which T hope to 
maintain my position, ‘The revenue of this country, about 
twenty-four millions of dollars, is derived from a tux upon 
the exchanges of foreign commerce. Of the products 
which constitute the American portion of this exchange, 
about three millions of people, inhabiting the south and 
southwestern sections of the country, are the producers 
of nearly thirty-seven millions of dollars. ‘The remaining 
seventeen millions of dollars is the produce of the labor 
of three-fourths of the people of this Union, inhabiting 
the northern and eastern sections of this country. What- 
ever portion of the tax is thrown upon the producer, must 
necessarily press most unequally upon the different. set- 
tions of the Union. Tam aware that political economists 
have laidit downas an axiom that the consumer paysthe tax; 
and although 1 do not entirely assent to this proposition, 
yet Pshall not, at present, attempt to disprove its general 
applicability. Tt will suffice that I demonstrate that the 
financial system of this country reverses the order of na- 
ture, and throws the burden upon the produccr. First, by 
heavy taxation and unequal distribution, production is 
made to press upon consumption, and the producer is un- 
able to throw the tax upon the consumer, It cannot be 
expected that 1 should, by extended argument, prove that 
whenever the production of any urticle exceeds the de- 
mand, all burdens laid wpon the sale of this article. must 
fall upon the producer; the very statement of the propo- 
sition carries with it the proof of its correctness: the pro- 
ducer pays the tax, or reduces the quantity produced; in 
either event, he sustains the doss. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, whilst he denies that the producer pays any 
portion’ of the duty, attributes our suffering to the fact 
that our production exceeds the demand; and this he attri- 
butes toa general glut in the market of the world, occa- 
sioned by excessof production. T rest my argument partly 
upon the gentleman’s conclusion, but 1 cannot accede to 
the justice of his premises. I-cannot believe that the un- 


injustice of yout taxation. 


impeded exertions of man’sindustry, the unperverted.sug-: from- Massachusetts ‘has said truly thg 


or pleasure, secks, by amysterious derivation of 
to conceal the. weakness. of his title, calling’ U 
right which the well being of human society will 
tion, he must maintain his pretensions to this high origi 
his power, by exalting the superior wisdom with ‘which 
boasts that he has been gifted for its exercise... Divine ins. 
spiration must sanctify divine right. Then commences a 
system: of exorbitant taxation, unequal distribution, and 
forced direction of industry, which inevitably result. in 
robbing labor of its hard earnings, and bringing to beg- 
gary and starvation a majority of those for whose protec- 
tion Governments have been instituted. © And this-Govern- 
ment, also, in name a republic, having set at- naught the 
compact by which its power was restrained—no longer 
deriving its authority from the instructions of the instru 
ment to execute which it was organized, but arrogating 
despotic authority under the divine right of a majority, 
a right as false in theory and far more oppressive in, 
practice than the divine right of kings, has not failed 
to claim, also, the inspiration which appertains to the mys- 
terious source of its power. The representative, with his 
official garb, ‘assumes official wisdom; the scales fall from 
his eyes, and he, who but yesterday was unable to. direct lis 
own industry, is now gifted with unerring sagacity and pro- ` 
found wisdom, in guiding and controlling the interest and 
industry of the nation. ‘The evil which suclr ‘le 
brings upon mankind, cannot be attributed to nature À 
to the disturbing ‘operations of Government that the dis- 
tress resulting from production pressing upon consumption 
is justly attributable. I will endeavor to illustrate : this 
position, Let us suppose a community of one hundréd 
men, whose annual income amounts to a hundred. dollars 
each; if no taxes or regulations disturbed the exchanges 
of this community, no sufficient cause can be assigned 
why great inequality should arise in their condition, “or 
why the supply should exceed the demand, But let’a. 
Government be established, which levies atax of fifty per 
cent. upon the incomes of each member of the community, 


bers, what then is the result? Ninety members have 
their means of consumption diminished one-half; and: al- 
though ‘ten members have had théir income increased: to 
five times their former amount, yet the increased consump- 
tion of the five will never supply the diminished.consump- 
tion of the ninety. But whilst the consumption is thus 
diminished, the power of production is not only the same, 
but is stimulated to still greater efforts. “When we add to 
this almost necessary cause of inequality, the unjust inter. 
ference of a Government, shackling industry in one pur- 
suit to sustain it in another, we have perhaps assigned the 
true reason why labor is depressed and capitalexalted, and 
why a large portion of the community are starving in the 

idst of plenty. ; f SEAE 

If we refer to England, that country which the restric- 
tionists visit with such unmeasured abuse, while they. wor- 
ship with a slavish adoration the very errors from whichyher 
increasing intelligence is daily liberating ‘her, we shall 
there behold a powerful illustration of the correctness of 
my position. It is true that she has amassed great wealth, 
and her resources and her luxury are the astonishment of 
the world. 
landowner, the owner. of a little hut and a petty craft, has 
no longer a home; his land has passed from him; to swell . 
the domain of his aristocratie neighbor; he has become a 
day laborer; the day Jaborer is a pauper. The gentleman 
he British ope») 


and distributes the amount thus Jevied’among ten -mem- ~ 


But whatis her internal condition? Thé small . - 


gestions of man’s sagacity, drive him onward to a state of| rative worked for bread; yes, sir, no hope of future’ re- 
dismal stagnation, in which the accomplishment of his toil|laxation ever cheers his toil; liunger, ever present, ever 
and foresight is to perish from want in the midst-of over-| pressing, stimulates his overwrought frame to new exer- 
whelming abundance. ‘This is not the order of nature. | tions. He hopes to eat, he fears to starvé, What'has re- 


- 
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duced-him to-this- miserable condition? a 
unequal and extravagant disbursements, unjust monopo- 
lies, exhausting the means of millions to swell the coffers 
of a few.. . Nee : . ; 
And the laborers of our country must work. as cheaply 
as this miserable, slaving population! _ What is the opera- 
‘tion of this. Government upon the South? Sir, of the 
imports, received chiefly in return for. their exports, the 
. Government takes almost one-half; and where expends it? 

Elsewhere... It is certain that not two millions of dollars 
of the. twenty-four ever revisit the section which bears 
the chief burden of taxation. Nor is this all. To make 
- the-inequality still more glaring, bounties, also, are to be 

- levied upon our industry, to pamper other sections of the 
country. Our means of consumption are thus diminished; 
and, to sustain ourselves under this unnatural pressure, we 
have been compelled to press our productions beyond the 
means of consumption. ‘ 

J-will now, sir, take another view. of the subject, illus- 
trative of the position, that the tax laid upon the amount of 
imports purchased by our exports is chiefly borne by the 

uthern producer. That we may understand the princi- 
ple, clearly, let. us remove the intermediate machinery. 
The cotton, tobacco, and rice, and other southern exports, 
are the produce of our labor; they are worth about thirty- 
seven millions of dollars; we take them to the manufactu- 
rer, and, as the Government requires fifty per cent. upon 
the gocds which we shall bring with us, we sell one-half 
ofsgur produce for money, the other half we exchange 
for goods. Upon our return, we pay the duty at the custom- 
house, and we seek to reimburse ourselves, by adding the 
duty to the goods which we have imported. This enables 
the northern manufacturer to sell his goods at a profitable 
advance; and thus the section of country in which he re- 
sides‘receives a bounty. But it is alleged that the con- 
sumers ‘of the North pay the duty. upon the goods which 
they consume. ` This is true; but by whose means? Why, 
the very fifty per cent. which the southern producer has 
paid at the custom-house, is transferred tu the North in the 
shape of disbursements, and they are thus enabled to re- 
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Heavy taxation, | millions of dollars, a most oppressive tax, yet one from the 


weight of which we are not relieved by our coivhéxion 
with the North, whilst we are altogether. deprived of the 
advantage of its disbursement, and have our foreign mar- 
ket endangered by a fruitless and bitter competition. As 
we export for consumption, that portion which is not taken 
from us by taxes, we do consume; and upon this we pay 
the duty, either in taxes to the Government, or bounties 
to the manufacturer. With the exception of our trade 
with the West, of four or five millions of dollars, (and our 
exportation of cotton to the North will amply compensate 
for the exception, ) almost the whole of our consumption 
consists of articles imported or protected, and an average 
of between forty-five and fifty per cent. will not exceed the 
actual amount of taxation to which we are subjected. We 
are the ultimate consumers, possessing no power of throw- 
ing our burdens upon others; upon us the tax falls. But, 
sir, what need is there of this contest of words? Men’s 
professions may deceive you—let their actions answer; 
these speak most intelligibly. Who bear the burdens? 
Who pay the taxes? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
said truly that labor was the basis of property. The Go- 
vernment derives, annually, twenty-four millions of dollars 
of taxes from the labor of the country; from labor it must 
come, ex nihilo nihil fit. And although I have heard thata 
duty was no tax, I cannot reply to such an assertion. I 
cannot strike a shadow; I cannot argue against a palpable 
absurdity. Upon the labor of this country there lies a bur- 
den of twenty-four millions of dollars. Who bear this 
burden? Who pay. these taxes? Do the North pay? Sir, 
they pray for an increase; they beseech you, as you value 
their existence asa nation, never to remove them. Are 
taxes, then, a blessing to be prayed for? Is industry there 
so elastic, that burdens -must be applied to regulate its 
buoyancy? Must every extravagant scheme be fostered, to 
mee a necessity for taxation? And do you feel it as an 
evil? 

We do not claim for ourselves greater wisdom, and 
certainly not greater prudence, than the representatives 
of the North; yet how has it happened that taxation and 


imburse themselves for the advance which they made as] prodigal expenditure find favor and support in the North, 


consumers. In what proportions these advantages are dis- 
tributed among the people of the North, I do not inquire. 
I believe that the distribution is most unequal, and that 
monopoly there also holds labor in thraldom, and oppresses 
whilst it deludes the poor. But it is argued that the pro- 
ducer, as producer, pays nothing—that the consumer alone 
pays the tax, and that we do consume the amount of our 
exports. We- will meet them upon this ground, also; we 
believe that the cotton, tobacco, and rice, and other arti- 
cles of southern export, which we raise by the labor of 
our slaves, amounting, in value, to the sum of thirty-seven 
millions of ‘dollars annually, is our property; we believe 
that, after deducting such portion of this amount as a just 
Government should require, the remainder we have the 
undoubted right to apply to our proper use. It is true that 
we have long known that we have not been permitted to 
use our own property; we have felt that others were en- 
joying the products of our labor. But that this should be 
openly avowed, that we should be told, when we complain 
of oppression, that we do not consume our own property, 
and therefore should moderate our tone and be submissive, 
sir, can this be tolerated? Do we not consume the amount 
of our exports? Who does? I demand. ls it not ours? 
Who does consume it? It is that which our labor has 
earned—let those who have taken it fromus show a higher 
title. Let us examine it, sir. The exports and imports 
of any country are equal in a series of years. Whatever, 
therefore, a country exports, it will import, unless some 
portion be intercepted by foreign or domestic interference. 
The exports of the southern country are thirty-seven mil- 


and are opposed by the South? Is it that the people whom 
they represent are less sensitive to taxation, less jealous of 
the application of their money, than ours? No, sir: two 
winters since, the Legislature of Massachusetts refused to 
lay a tax for the payment of a debt due by that common- 
wealth. Her funds were exhausted, her contracts were 
not performed; yet the representatives refused to tax the 
people. The last winter a railroad scheme was proposed 
to that Legislature, and a subscription was refused. The 
application, I think, has been transferred here. New York 
is now living upon her capital, refusing to tax her people. 
Pennsylvania continues to borrow money to pay the inte- 
rest of her debt, refusing to tax her people. How is this, 
sir? Here we find the representatives of these very States 
anxious to keep up the taxes, and willing to engage in 
wasteful schemes of expenditures. Whence this economy 
at home, and profusion here? Sir, the facts are too glaring 
to be denied—the inferences too clear to be disguised. 
The system is a blessing to them, and the burdens of Go- 
yernment fall upon us. 

‘The gentleman from Massachusetts denies that we can 
consume the thirty-seven millions of dollars which we ex- 
port. Sir, the gentleman has not well examined his asser- 
tion. The population, to purchase whose supplies these 
exports are made, is three millions; the average consump- 
tion would scarcely exceed thirteen dollars a head. Is 
this a consumption of foreign articles by three millions 
so cnormous,as to exceed belief? The Island. of Cuba, 
with a population of eight hundred thousand, imports 
fourteen millions of dollars annually, giving an average 


lions of dollars; if we had no connexion with the North, a| consumption of foreign articles of more than seventeen 


duty of forty-five per cent. on imports would give sixteen 


dollars. 
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“But itis said that we could not haye sustained this 
weight of taxation. Sir, we have’ not sustained it: we 
have sunk under it. Whilst the value of our property has 
been greatly diminished, the profits of our labor:have been 
almost. destroyed} ‘not ‘by’ that active competition which, 
whilst it lessens, individual gain, enhances tlie ‘sum of na- 
tional prosperity, and adds to the strength and population 
of our country, but by.a production bornedown by taxation, 
compelling it to maintain a_precarious and ùñequal strug- 
gle with foreign industry by sacrifices and ‘toil. And it is 
against a country thus oppressed, that new edicts are year- 
ly promulgated, trammelling, limiting, exterfhinating that 
commerce upon which it depends for existence. 

A belt of country, extending from thirty-seven degrees 
north to thirty-seven degrees’ south latitude, is capable of 
producing the articles which wè export to a foreign mar- 
ket. In many portions of this section of the world, the 
soil js more fertile, the climate more genial, and labor 
cheaper, than in the southern part of this country: with the 
inhabitants of this extensive region we must compete. A 
small island, not possessing any peculiar natural advan- 
tages, with its Jabor subjected to an enormous pressure of 
taxation, is the dreaded competitor of the northern manu- 
facturer. I demand, sir, by what principle which you 
yourselves can term equal; do. you dare to throw in ‘the 
weight of your-legislation, for the purpose of encumber- 
ing one section of the country'to strengthen the other. Sir, 
your Government appeals to the example of England to 
Justify her in this course of legislation; let her follow out 


the example, if she has determined to make the system of 


restrictions, which is daily yielding tô science and experi- 
ence there, the model of her policy. If no more elevated 
path to glory and prosperity can be discovered for a free 
republic, than that dark and crooked road from which 
knowledge is even now expelling the monarchies and aris- 
tocracies of Europe, let her at least take the good with the 
evil, Let her design be justice. England has most un- 
wisely and unjustly assumed the control of the whole labor 
of her people; but she desired that they should experience 
equal favor. It is true that most pernicious inequalities 
have been the result; but this is the inherent, vicious ten- 
dency of the system. The object which she designed to 
accomplish, was the equal protection. of every class in the 
. community.. When she gave to her manufactures the home 
inarket, she gave bounties to the exports of her agriculture; 
and now that her agriculture is permitted to en joy without 
competition the domestic market, she assists by bounties 
the exportations of her manufactures; nor is there a bur- 
den to be borne, or an advantage to be enjoyed, which she 
intentionally distributes unequally on the labor of those 
who claim her protection. 

Sir, how is it you boast you are a free State? Will the 
name of freedom compensate for the want of justice? And 
can you pretend, upon the common principles of natural 
equity, to justify yourselves for the gross partiality which 
your legislation manifests? You not only foster one portion 
of the community, and one section of the country, whilst 
you leave the other without the pale-of your protecticn, 
but you trammel and render fruitless: the-unassisted exer- 
tions of the one, that the other may enjoy in security in- 
creased prosperity. i f 

There are some arguments urged by the gentleman from 
© Massachusetts, of a general character, of whicb, although 

I cannot ‘myself feel their force; yet, as they have been 
frequently. repeated, 1 shall briefly notice:-them. ‘The 
gentleman urges that the competition ef this country di- 
minishes the price of goods. : ‘The admission of that gen- 
tleman in another ‘part af the argument furnishes a suff- 
. cient answer to this argument.” He told us that the British 
; laborer worked for his daily bread; that starvation reduced 
the price of his labor to the least: sum: sufficient for the 
Support of life. Here, sir, isa vety sufficient reason to 
account for the depressed price ‘of “English goods, and 


renders entirely unnecessary any resort.to the’ mysterious 
connexion which is said to exist between ‘high ‘taxes: and 
cheap goods. j OR AA 

‘But, sir, the whole argument has always appeared 
to be based upon a most. unfounded assumption’ 
manufacturers of England would or coùld combine. 
their goods in America at a price above that which render 
them a-fair profit. 
effect of competition in England, and greatly overrate the 


‘importance of the American market to the English. manu- 


facturer, when they suffer themselves to be deluded by so 
idle a supposition.’ Great Britain exports near three hun- 
dred millions of manufactures. “A combination-among the 
producers of this amount of fabrics, is an-apprehension too. 
extravagant to afecta reasonable: mind. And’ it seems 
scarcely less surprising that any one could’ gravely urge 
that a market for twenty or thirty millions could regulate 
the price of manufactures to the amount of many hundreds 
of millions; and’ upon this supposition only can the argu. 
ment be sustained. It is also evident that no perthanen 


and important difference of price can be maintained in't 
American market, whilst our commerce is 
and other European countries: : 

But it is said that the restrictive system has rendered 


free with Fran: 


goods cheaper in this country. . Sir, the true questio 
are they cheaper than we'could procure them from/abr 
and not whether they are cheaper now than at a fox 
period, You dare not answer in the affirmative... Li 

revenue, chiefly derived from a payment of a:tax impo! 
upon the very goods, of. the superior cheapness of which; 
in this country, these men boast, answer. 8 
mous bill of pains and penalties, which the chairman of the 


ed, answer. [Mr. MALLARY said that he was not ashamed, 
of the bill.] If your goods are cheaper than: the foreign 


unjust Jaws for their protection. But, sir, are goods, as“: 


tic, really cheaper than they were formerly? It istrue, sir, 


unprotected as well as the protected, depreciated 
proportion? Can you obtain more of the nécessati i 
comforts of life fora pound of cotton or tobacco; han you. 
could formerly? It is the exchangeable value which dë 
mines the cheapness. 


goods are not cheaper. 


try has not beén seriously affected by the tariff, and that'the ` 
prophecies of those who have formerly opposed this policy 
have not been accomplished. Sir, when we estimate the 
vast yearly addition which is made to the population of this 
country, the enormous increase of duties upon: imports 
which have been levied, and advert to the’ fact that there- 
venue has remained almost stationary, we cannot percei¥e 
that the advocates of high taxes have great cause for tri- 
umph or-congratulation. Yet itis true that the diminution’ 
of the revenue has not been so rapid or so great as wag 
anticipated previously to the act of 8285 ss 
` Those who witnessed the. oppressive operation of this 
Government upon that section of the country, from the 
produce of the labor of which the revenue ‘was chiefly 
derived, ‘were well warranted in the belief which they en: 


drive them from their employment; and that, with the 
decrease of exports, the revenue derived-from imports. 


Sir, it is true that the planter still clings to the-soil and thé: 


custom bind him; but the value of his property is: mex 
nominal, - Those who were pressed by debts: havé been’ 
ruined, and those who were: ever distinguishéd for gene- 
tous hospitality, ar ruggling, and vainly struggling, ; 


Sir; gentlemen greatly underrate ‘the ` 


Committee on Manufactures-has from very shame abandon: ` 


articles, the manufacturers cannot require such haishand.” 


that they cost less money; but have not: all articles, the © 


tertained and ‘expressed, that: additional burdens would | 


would be greatly curtailed. What has been the effect?’ 


Let this infa- 


we receive them in this country, either foreign or domes:”, 


L deter: 
F apprehend, sir, that, under our 
present system, and in: this mode of estimating the value, © 


It is triumphantly urged that the revenue of the counie ~ 


employment to-which the strong ties of local-affection and 


a 
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hy this is thé true statement’ of the case: this is a bold 
‘avowal of these principles which we charge upon you: 


“pe denied, the right of a citizen to contend for the market 


` 


` contend not in.a selfish cause, involving merely. pecuniary 


.their natal soil. The blow has fallen upon-our lands; and 


varrogate? Do we claim special privileges? Do we clamor 


felt that we were aliens: your legislation has deeply convine- 
‘ed us that you so regarded us; but it is for-the first time 


` tion. of this splendid project! Itis well, sir, that we now 
understand each other. : 


tended Government, which ‘covers to devour us.” 
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spair of the republic. . The encroachments of power have 
been rapid and-alarming; its strongholds are deeply fixed, 
and fiercely defended. The struggle may be arduous, but 
it'ends in victory. . 

Had history preserved in her records no memorial of 
that Roman Senate whose firmness subdued the: world, 
but this simple sentence, ‘‘ They returned thanks to their 
vanquished general, because he did not despair of the re- 
public,” their fame were immortal. 

We will not then despair of the republic. The gallant 
vessél rocks until her bulwarks are in the brine; throw 
not the. ballast overboard, she will right again. 

But, sir, itis not here that I hope to find a remedy; 
whilst I speak, your decision is already pronounced. I 
appeal, in the name of the people whom I represent, from 
your tribunal. Not to your federal judiciary, created by 
your power, dependent upon your will; but to the State 
of which weare members, in her capacity of sovereign, 
we take our appeal. ‘That true allegiance, which, as ci- 
tizens, we owe to her, has been maintained inviolate. To 
her laws we have yielded a faithful obedience, and we 
now demand from her the exercise of the great relative 
duty of protection. 

Mr. GORHAM, of Massachusetts, succeeded, and occu- 
pied the committee a short time in a practical examination 
of the provisions of the bill, and in support of regulations 
for enforcing the tariff laws; which, although he was op- 
posed to their passage, and to the system which they in- 
troduced, he would employ all proper means to enforce 
while they continued the law of theland. He then spoke 
at large on the history and effects of the tariff laws, and 
against the repeal as proposed by the amendment of Mr. 
McDUFFIE. Mr. G. concluded at four o’clock, when 
Mr. YOUNG moved that the committee rise; which motion 
prevailed. 


by privation and céaseless labor, to keep their foot: upon 


ithas fallen heavily. ower they cannot go; we must de- 
sert them. To us, at least, jt-affords no consolation to 
know that the revenue has. not. decreased; for we feel 
thatit-has been sustained by remorselessoppression, wring- 
ing from us the hard earnings of our industry. 

“But, sit, the gentleman from ‘Massachusetts says that we 
atrogate to ourselves the markets of this country. Ah, 


we arrogate to ourselves the market of this country, and 
against this arrogance the tariff laws are directed. - How 


for laws to aid-our industry? No, sir; we ask only the free 
exercise of our industry; and you answer, that this would 
enable us to possess the market of our common country, 
and, therefore, you will not permit it. Sir, we have long 


Ypenly: avowed here, that we have been denied, and will 


of his own country. Yes, sir, if restriction were remov- 
ed, the planter would enjoy the domestic market; laws 
must be passed for his exclusion, and those who pass these 
laws call bim countryman and fellow-citizen! ‘The whole 
gcheme is now laid bare; it is to prevent the profits of one 


sektion of the country from exceeding the profits of the 
other: andthe American system stands, stripped of dis- 
guise, the old agrarian. law, vamped up with a new title. 
Fanny Wright and her doctrines have their advocates up- 
on this floor; anda distribution of goods is the consumma- 


; The gentleman has introduced slavery into his speech. 
This is not the occasion upon which I will enter into a dis- 
cussion upon that subject; the time will, I doubt not, soon 
come, when I shall claim to be heard. a 

If the gentleman desires to reconcile a majority of the 
people.of this country to an unjust oppression of the mi- 
nority, by exciting fanatical prejudices against them, and 
succeeds in his object, this Government is at an end. That 
you oppress us because you loye yourselves too well, is 
hot tolerable; but that you oppress, because you hate or 
depise us!—Sir, I will not speak of it. 

But, sir, the gentleman will not succeed; the same game 
has been played before.’ ‘* The slaves of French slaves, 
themselves: the drivers of slaves,” has been once the 
watchword, but it met witha signal failure then, and will 
signally fail now. . . 
gir, had ‘we delivered. ourselves into your power, as 
mere dependents upon your will; had we entrusted to 
your control the entire disposal of our destinies, persever- 
ance in a system of such manifest. injustice and such de- 
structive oppression must have forced us to discard a pre- 


Tuurspay, May 6, 1830. , 
COMMERCE AND IMPOSTS. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill con- 
cerning the navigation and imposts, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. WAYNE continued his remarks in favor of the bill, 
and embracing general views against the protecting sys- 
tem. He had not concluded, when the expiration of the 
hour arrested the debate. 

DISTRICT AFFAIRS. 
The House took. up the bill providing for the punish- 
ment of crimes within the District of Columbia. ‘The ques- 
tion being on its third reading, 

Mr. ALEXANDER moved that the bill be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TAYLOR demanded the yeas and nays on this 
question; but the House refused to order them; and 

The question to lay the bill on the table prevailed-- 
70 to 57. 


But we have not left ourselves thus defenceless; we rest 
upon that sacred and only bond of union—-the constitu- 
tion. We are animated by a high consciousness that we 


Frivay, Mar 7, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill to 
amend the Jaws concerning navigation and imposts. 

Mr. WAYNE concluded his remarks in support of the 
bill. : : 5 

Mr. STRONG expressed his intention of submitting his 
views on the subject; but, as the hour had nearly expired, 
he would, by permission of the House, defer until to-mor- 
row what he had to say. s 

THE TARIFF LAWS. ‘ 

The House then again resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Potx 
in the chair, pnd took up the bill to amend an actin ad- 
dition to the several acts imposing duties on imports. | : 
Mr. YOUNG said he had hitherto left the exposition of | 


interests, but in the common cause of our common coun- 
tty. Knowing that the preservation of liberty, identified as 
itis in the preservation of the constitution, depends upon 
our exertions, we cannot suffer false fears or false hopes 
to endanger the issue. . 

And we shall triumph: It isthe good old cause: and} 
wherever there is intelligence. to stimate its value, and 
poldness to defend it at all hazards, it cannot go down. į 
The sympathies of the enlightened, the generous, the 
pold,.and the free, are with us.- History, m every pages. 
which warms the heart of. those who dove liberty, is with 
us: we cannot fail. : 

Let those who love and honor the constitution not de- 


» 
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his sentimentshere, to the simple expression of aye or no. 
Respect for the. wisdom of the committee collectively, 
and the weight of character and full experience of many 
of its members, still inclined him to that course. But; [said 
.Mr. Y.] believing that the policy now struggling between 
this bill and its amendment. seriously concerns an interest 
which has become important to the State I have the ho- 
nor in part to represent, and ‘of which interest, from my 
local situation with regard to no inconsiderable proportion 
of it, it might not be expected- I should be unmindful 
here; and believing, as I do, thata healthy, active, and vi- 
gorous state of society in general—the permanent growth, 
prosperity, and- general welfare of our entire country de- 
pend intimately, and to a very great extent, on that sys- 
tem of measures now so directly and indirectly, and furi- 
ously attacked, I trust the expression of my sentiments, at 
this time, somewhat more at large, will not be considered 
as excecding the duties of my place, or inconsistent with 
the deference I owe here. 

Lam not, sit, insensible of the time in which I enter 
this debate, both in regard to the late hour in the ses- 
sion, and the progress of the discussion--that the promi- 
nent views and strong points in this subject have already 
been traced by master hands—that an extraordinary strug- 
gle of cloquence and energy of intellect have formed a 
kind of crisis of interest and feeling, from which the mind, 
with the most sincere devotion to the cause, must be wan- 
ing, and more ‘idly bent” on what may follow. 


L shall, therefore, as far as may be, avoid the track of 


those who have gone before me, and, not affecting to fill 
out a complete system for myself, attempt to re-establish, 


from primary considerations, those gencral principles of 
action and operations which have been so fully and so 


forcibly presented; but endeavor to illustrate them from 
other facts, and exhibit them from other points of obser- 
vation, that we may the more distinctly perceive their ex- 
istence and actual operation upon us. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Da- 
vis} who first addressed the committee in opposition to 
the present amendment, exhibited to us the necessary ef- 
fect of the accumulation of labor and capital on manufac- 
tures, and of the consequent abundance of production, in 
Dearing down, with extending and general pressure, the 
price of the manufactured articles of all nations and coun- 


tries, as fav as exchange and mutual intercourse exist— 
presenting, also, our own manufactures as contributing 
My object will be to show a 
further effect, and the particular operation of our manu- 


their share in this operation, 


Factures within our own country, and amongst ourselves. 


The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craw- 


ronn] who next addressed the committee on the same side, 


exhibited more particularly the favorable bearing of manu- 


factures on our agricultural pursuits and productions; and 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Gor- 
uan] who immediately preceded me, illustrated his views 
on the subject more particularly, from facts appearing in 
our foreign intercourse and mercantile transactions. My 
ohjeet will be to examine the more direct effects, proceed- 
ing more immediately from manufacturing operations them- 
selves, 
the question, havc, for the most part, drawn their conchi- 
sions from general views. My object will be to select some 
few specific, palpable facts and results, exemplifying the 
governing principles, that we may view them simply, 
singly, and distinctly—not relying on their tendency 
merely, but the degree and extent of the effect, that we 
may, if we please, without any intricate or aggregate cal- 
culations, count, weigh, and measure them for ourselves. 
And are there, sir, no such facts to be found? > Has expe- 
rience yct left no criterion amidst all the commended and 
deprecated operations of this all-embracing tariff system? 
Is it not strange, sir, that, on this subjéct, there should so 
jong be found to remain so much doubt--so much confi- 
Yoru. V--113 


sion, of sentiment, so wide, emi f ; 
opinion?. A subject, as all agree,:so intimately connected 
with the value of all we. possess, he. city 
and the country, the® producer, vender, and: consumer, 

éntering into. the composition of whatever-weveat and ` 
drink, and-wear, and even that of our dv ang 
bearing, in its effects, on all our great, continual, andin- 
stant interests; and-as extended, minute, | jeda 
the- whole restless struggle and bustle for money, riches, 
and powcr. ; 


no one fact; no data, no fair view of cause ) 
which we may: satisfy ourselves, or demonstrate to others; 


And all who have preceded me, on cither side of 


go extreme a difference’of , 
affecting “alike the. city . 


‘dwellings; and 


and diversifiedas 


sir, if, amidst all this, we can find 


Will it not be strange, 
and effect; by 


where the plain truth-lies in this all-important: question? 


In the varied and complicated operations of nature around 
us, which we can but. partially approach or control; we 
have long since learned to seck out the cause from theef 


fect, and, by observing and noting the naked: facts, have 
thence deduced the governing principle; and: whatever 


confusion, varicty, or extent, the view may put on, we 
can trace the moving cause. 
the air arein commotion and at war in the storm, itis but 
the operation of a mute and-simple principle, and all: is 
calm again. We have learned to dissipate the thunder, and 
even to divert and ward off its: bolts. a 


When all the elements: of 


But amidst this mental excitement, amidst this.storm of 
complaint and thunder of cloquence, wè have yet found 
no sufficient philosopher, no one admitted fact, no defined 
result, no acknowledged principle, to which we willrefer, 
to solve the doubts and difficulties which. surround us. 
But, instead of looking at the naked facts, a new era of 
argument, and theory, and representation, seems to have 
ensued; and amidst all the blessings which distinguish our 
country, our constitution and laws are represented as des- 
potism itself, the government of majorities as a refinement 7 
to tyranny, and all our fostering and protecting policy as 
spreading ruin, disaster, and desolation over the fairest 
fields of our country and our kindred, more doleful and 
sombre than has settled on the ill-fated plains of Nineveh 
or Babylon. ce i 

And are we, sir, in this country, at this day, to legislate 
on these premises? Is our favorite system- indeed a.war- 
lock-spell, to haunt the land? Or has * God, for some 
strong purpose, steeled the hearts of men” on this strange 
subject? When wildness, from any cause, seizes the ima- 
gination, or one has lost his way, and all objects around 
seem to have changed their appearance and position, if he 
can but spy some hill, or tree, or stump, which he can re- 
cognise, all, at once, comes right again; and this small ob- 
ject, in calculating for home, or certainty, or safety, is 
worth all the world beside. I will not here decide which 
side is right, or which is wrong; but that there somewhere 
exists, on one side or the other, a sad mistake—an unac- , 
countable state of opinion and feeling on the subject, both 
in principle and extent, none who have witnessed this de- 
bate can doubt. i; 

In this state of mind, we may theorize forever, calcu- 
late back the duties on imports to the exporter, the pro- 
ducer, or his fathers; we may talk at large of revenue, 
and resources, and balance of trade; look abroad on agri- 
culture, and commerce, and manufactures, aswe feel, but 
we must come down to the simple and primitive opera- 
tions of the plough and the hammer, the spindle and the 
oar, to rest and start our sure calculation upon. Resting 
upon, and supported by these primarily, sir, and not on 
the millions borrowed, as suggested by the honorable gen- 
tleman, (Mr. McDurrre] was England enabled to sustain 
herself through the mightiest struggle of modern: days, 
and not sustain herself merely, but rise above the storm, 
and say, with the complacency of Juno to the gods, ‘* in- 
cedo,” { march with majesty amidst the nations of the 
earth. And what now makes her look so thoughtful,. so 
hungry, and so surly towards us? DS oa 
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, Nothing so much, sir, as the spindle and loom of Ameri- 
€a,'the Little spinner and weaver of America, alluded to 
~ in‘a former debate. Give her the control ofthese,- sir, 
but afew years-—give her your marketpass but this bill, 
~ with its amendment, and you will soon see John Bull full 
fed, and something hale again; and, as. he passes by, will, 
with increaséd complacency, and affected solicitude for 
our welfare, inquire;in:bis tutn, what makes brother Jona- 
than.so rugged arid so sober, so as if he had lost a friend. 

3 agree, sir, with the gentleman, that money, circulat- 
ing. medium,.is:an immense. power in all these affairs; but 
without the action of these little springs to keep it in mo- 
tion; it. isa poor, dead, inert mass. -What is money to 
Spain or Portugal? Like the food that nourisheth not. What 
would jt be if they had -but the little spindles, and looms, 
and, hammers of America? - Sir, they would be other na- 
tions, 'at once, in the world,. and we, without them, should 
be.poor and.sluggish;.and far behind our native selves, as 
theyare now. =. 

And, sir, but adopt this amendment, (or its cousin-ger- 
man, that figures inthe morning hour, ) and we shall have a 
‘Methuen treaty, and all the degrading consequences that 
followed on Portugal will flow upon us. 

But permit me here, sir, before E proceed to the parti- 
culars as suggested, to mention the great principles which 
I consider as governing the protecting system in all its 
parts, and in all countries. Itis, that the encouragement 
and augmentation of manufactures necessarily tend to 
withdraw and withhold labor and capital from agricultural 
pursuits, andto accumulate and retain labor and capital in 
manufacturing pursuits; thereby producing the double 
effect; on the one hand, of raising the price of agricultura] 
products, by diminishing the number of producers, and 
enlarging the number of consumers; and, on the other 
hand, of reducing the price of manufactured articles, by 
increasing the-competition and increasing the production; 
each’effect being in favor of the agriculturist and.con- 
‘sumer; and. must, therefore, be the true policy of all na- 


tions:where. the danger of a scarcity or extravagance of 


price of provisions, or other agricultural productions, does 
not make it necessary to establish directly the opposite 
policy. This cannot be necessary in this country, above 
all others. 

Yet, sir, the objection brought against this system here, 
is directly the opposite to this position, viz. that the ope- 
ration of the protecting system increases the price of 
manufactures, and diminishes that of agriculture. The 


protecting system may be supported on the supposition of 


„an increased price of the manufactured article, and a cor- 
responding increased price of the. agricultural article 
siven in; exchange. In this case. the whole operation of 
- the system would be: for the benefit of the manufacturer, 
unless:the farmer obtained a more uniform and permanent 
market thereby; but if a more extensive market for the 
farmer, and an increase of price above that range, ensue, | 
the benefit accrues to both parties. But when competi- 
tion, perfection, and abundance shall reduce the price of 
manufactures, it produces a double benefit. to the con- 
sumer,-and leaves but a sustaining profit for the manufac- 
turer... This. will ever be the tendency of the system until 
jt-reaches that point, and. will not react on the agricultural 
interest, until manufacturing has fallen below all other 
business, from the fact that permanent manufacturing 
-capital cannot be converted. or abandoned without an al- 
amost-total-loss of it. Iwill now proceed to illustrate these 
` ideas by facts, showing the direct effects of manufactures 
pnour own country, and-on the present course of business 
amongst us: The general. effects produced by manufac- 
tures of all kinds: are “much the same on the country at 
large.. : But.I have, selected. an.article from cotton manu- 


facture; for the purpose of illustrating its bearing on the- 


cotton-growing States, and as exhibiting -more fully than 


most others-the effects already produced by protection. | 
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And I have selected a given quantity, that we may avoid 
aggregate estimates; and, by calculating accurately the 
effect of a. definite part, see, distinctly, by the relation, 
the effect of the whole. And I will suppose it manufac- 
tured in New England, as she draws the supplies for her 
laborers mostly from abroad, and the operation on those 
States which supply themselves is less distinctly seen. 

I take, for instance, one square yard. of common cotton 
cloth, at the price it bears, viz. from eight to nine cents; 
say nine cents, for the convenience of propositions.. Four 
cents of this, or four-ninths of the whole price, is made 
up of stock, or the cotton in its raw state.’ The cotton- 
growing States cannot complain of this part of the price, 
as it is their own produce at the market price, not dimin- 
ished by rivalry of a growing market, now nearly for one- 
quarter of their whole produce. Nor can other parts of 
the country complain, as they receive it, including less 
freight than they could from any other country that can 
manufacture for us. Four cents more of the price, or 
four-fifths of the. remaining part, is made up of labor; 
which is the same as te say that this part is made up of the 
necessaries of life: for-even on this subject both sides 
agree, asa general rule, that the labor in production is a 
fair measure of the consumption that enters into it. And 
how, sir, is this part made up? Of the produce of every 
part of the Union. The rice, corn, and tobacco of the 
South, and the sugar and molasses from farther south; the 
flour pork, lard, and grain from the middle and western 
States; the fur and skins from farther west; drawn, in 
short, with mixed and varied proportions, from every part 
of our country, and every class of producers, leaving but a 
minor part to be supplied by the local markets. Can 
any part of the Union complain of this portion of the 
price? It is their own produce, at their own price. Is it 
the interest of the country to subtract any thing from this 
part of the price, or compose it of other materials, or the 
products of other countries? .Can we, so far as we hare 
yet proceeded, destroy any part of that manufacture, with- 
out, at the same time, and to the same extent, destroying 
the market and the consumption of our agricultural pro- 
ducts? Or can any part of the price be reduced, but by 
reducing the price of the agricultural products which com- 
pose it? Eight-ninths, therefore, is not the manufac- 
turer’s price, but the agriculturist’s prices: it is his pro- 
duction converted into it; and, when consumed or export- 
ed, it is virtually the consumption and exportation of his 
products. One cent of it, or one-ninth, remains to go 
against the capital and care of the owner. And how is it 
with this? The capital is brought into operation by labor, 
in erecting his buildings, his dams, his flumes, his ma- 
chinery, and tools; and all this is done and paid for by the 
same kind of provisions and necessaries, drawn from every 
part of the country, including here the iron and coal of 
Pennsylvania, the lumber of Maine, and the oil of our 
South Sea whale men, and some few materials from ali 
other parts-of the world, which we have not yet, but may 
soon supply ourselves with from our own native resources. 
And as to that share which goes for the care of the owner, 
which is not an envious portion at this time, not exceed- 
ing or equalling what belongs to every other business in 
the country, even the raising of cotton, rice, and tobacco. 
And what is the condition of this small item, as the manu- 
facturer is situated? If he supplies his own family with 
necessaries, if he extend his manufactory, he calls in and 
uses the same round of materials and provisions: if- he 
build a house, or if he even is enabled to improve his ad- 
joining lands, the labor is principally paid for in the same 
way. -Thus the whole price is made up of, produced 
from, and sustained by, agriculture, and all one continual 
round of operation upon the other labor and capital of the 
country. -No part of the capital expended in establishing 
or operating manufactures in this country can be brought 
into operation, till it has first been an agricultural opera- 
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tion to the same amount. If some few foreign articles in 
some stage are used, the demand for them is created by 
the manufacturer, and they are in general paid for by some 
article that we can export; and in this way a emarket is 
created for that article also. And thus our whole manu- 
facturing system is but one vast national machine, not 
manufacturing the staple, or raw material only of whichthe 
article is composed, but. converting into # all and every 
production of the earth which the. producer chooses to 
bring into’ market. Those, therefore, who supply the 


: rovisions for manufacturing labor, are alike| g ` n 
ed aan E A at the manufactory, or anywhere else where it may pass. 


When the American system. shall fully prevail, internal 
improvements and manufactories together, and we shall -be 
bound together by their mutual interest, assistance, and 
dependence, we may with assurance and significance say, 


connected with, and interested in, manufactures, with 
those who supply the labor and capital. The southern, 
western, and middle States, as far as cach may supply, have 
a joint stock interest, and to all beneficial purposes .are 
copartners in the whole manufactuting business of the 
eastern States; one supplying the labor and capital for the 
agricultural product, the other supplying an equal quan- 
tity of labor and capital in consuming it. 

Yet it is-objected that the markets created by the east- 
ern ‘manufactories are local. They will, of course, be 
local, so faras means and convenience make them so. 
The expense of transportation will, of course, come into 
the acconnt, 

But the present facilities for transportation, and the 
richer soils of other sections of the country, overcome it. 
The town of Providence only, calculating from years past, 
and the progress of things observable, will, no doubt, draw 
from the southern, middle, and western States, du- 
ring the present year, more than one hundred, probably 
more than one hundred and twenty-five thousand barrels 
of flour, more than half a million of bushels of corn, and 
pork and grain, and other necessaries of life, in equal or 
greater proportions, principally for the supply of the sur- 
rounding manufacturers, and other businesses connected 
with them. Yes, sir, this one town is a greater market 
for the grain-growing States than Great Britain--buys dou- 
ble the quantity of their flour, and, including corn, pork, 
and beet, receives three times the amount of their agri- 
cultural produce, notwithstanding the millions of her manu- 
fhetures we annually import from her. 

‘The demand for consumption this year, created by our 
eastern manufactories, and drawn from other. parts of! 
the Union, will probably exceed one million barrels of 
flour, two million five hundred thousand bushels of corn, 
with nearly an equal proportion of pork and beef; some- 
thing more, probably, than we export of them to all the 
world beside. Sir, all the grain and provisions that Eng- 
land will take of us, will hardly pay for the hose and 
gloves she manufactures for us. 

I have spoken of things in general terms; but statistical 
accounts will bear me out with sufficient accuracy for this 
general view. Jt has been triumphantly asked,’ (by Mr. 
McDevrir] what interest has the West in manufactures? 
Is the market I have mentioned for more than half their 
surplus produce, nothing? Is it not one source of their 
present activity and prosperity; and that which renders their 
country and their citics, their canal boats and their steam- 
boats, one continued scene of life, and bustle, and business? 

Let our friends there look back to their situation eight 
or ten yearsago. Itis not the introduction of steamboats, 
but the business for them, that makes this change. Sir, 
the whole course of the business of the East and West and 
South contradicts the idea that our markets are local. The 
facilities which nature has furnished us; the efforts of ge- 
nius and enterprise, aided by internal improvement, the 
handmaid of prosperity and anion, are bringing all parts 
of our country together into familiar intercourse, into one 
entire market, one connected business. ‘The rise or fall 
in the price of provisions in Hartford or Boston is felt in 
New Orleans or Cincinnati, as soon as the mail can reach 
there. What is passing on the Ohio canals to-day, may be 
in our New England packets to-morrow. 


the Muscle shoals, improvements. for the inhabitants" 
Connecticut or of Maine.* Pee 


The word local, as-to our markets, will-soon: be almost 


without meaning. It is not:to me-‘‘ too lofty'a magnani- 
mity, too expensivea patriotism,” even “ for practicaluse, 
to consider the Louisville canal, or the improvements. at 


of 


They may cheapen the price of-a barrel of flour; in the 


New York or Hartford market, to the amount.of conve : 
nience yielded: to the seller’ there. h 2 t 
the transportation of a bale of domestic manufactures, 


They ‘may facilitate. 


‘oing.to market there, as much as the like improvements 


with our motto, ‘ We aré one.” 

The present is a new era in the world in all manufac- 
turing business. Some nations are pressing on each other, 
not merely from national policy, or individual gain, but 
with the violence and frenzy of starvation and desperation; 


and some withdrawing, as far as may be, within their own 


native resources. : 
It might be otherwise in other times; but, in the present 
state of the world, our laws are our protection. The ne- 


cessity we have seen for the present bill, the immense 


sacrifices of foreign goods in our markets, the distress of 
our rival, the precautionary protecting policy adopted by 
most other nations, all show a desperate state of things, 
that will press in upon us like a flood where the least bar- 
rier is removed. But, suppose the friends of the anti- 
tariff policy shall prevail; the barriers to the introduction 
of foreign goods be removed; the business of New England 
be prostrated; the manufactures of the middle States; with 
the agriculture dependent on them, be paralyzed; the mar- 
kets of the western States, to half their amount, be destroy- 
ed; and we begin to import from abroad for the purpose 
of sustaining the market of rice, cotton, and tobacco, in > 
England, according to the demands which have been press- 
ed upon us; half the ability of the nation to import and con- 
sume, by the process, has been taken away. Nay, more, 
for consumption cannot long exceed exports; and we have 
been told in the protest, and we know by the stubborn 
fact itself, that two-thirds of the Union supply but, one- 
third of its exports. The very efforts, therefore, which 
the South are making, will, by destroying the ability of the 
other two-thirds of the Union to consume what. might be 
taken in exchange for their staples, prove their own ruin, 
to the same extent they may succeed. ae 

But, suppose, again, that the free trade system shall 
prevail, and the whole world become one family, we must 
cast about over the whole to see how we may then stand 
withit. We have all seen the time when, with an immense 
drain of specie, our whole supply of coarse cottons came 
from the Indies; and we have seen this market, by the in- 
vention and introduction of labor-saving machinery, wholly 
broken up. This machinery is now lately introduced 
there: and the myriads who feed on pulse, and work for life 
merely, may again be brought into competition with Eng- 
land and ourselves, in our own market. With this machin- 
cry, they now have the same comparative advantage in labor 
and machinery, which-raised and sustained that trade. And, 
chimerical as it may seem, in less time than we have seen 
it wholly swept away, and with a change far less extraor- 
dinary or uncalculated, we may again see the same thing 
return upon us. It is now much easier to transport ma- 
chinery there, or build it, than it was to invent, improve, 
and build up this whole system, and with an opportunity 
its progress could hardly be counted—less chance and 
prospect have changed the face of many nations. 


* Expressions made use of by the Hon. P, P, Barbour, in his late 


apeech on Internal Improvements, repelling the idea of the nati lit 
of eanals, &e, a repetling ationality 
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-o Again, sir, if the protecting system is to be abandoned, 
it-wilkbe no more than fair that the duty on’cotton should 
be:repealed, and our manufactarers have an opportunity 
in our. markets for the. staples of Pernambuco and: Suri- 
nam, or the finerand:cheaper growth of some-of the inte- 


‘rior provinces, which enterprise anđ internal improve- 


ment may some time bring into thé markets of the world. 
Great. changes: may produce great ‘changes which we 
may-not think of:' Many of the great revolutions in trade 
and:commerce which we have witnessed have been wholly 
uricaleulated and unexpected. And, sir, there is, in this 
‘state of the world, danger. of changes for the South as 
well-as' the North to consider. One depends on his manu- 
factures, and the ether on his staples; and these, if we 
could but see it so,’ are mutually dependent on each other. 


_ The western and middle States have a middle and mixed 


interest, can manufacture and supply the material mostly 
within themselves, and-are in these affairs more indepen- 
dent: . If there:is‘any one cardinal imperative policy, ne- 


‘wer to be lost sight of by those States which either. depend 


‘on: supplying the agricultural products for the raw mate- 


‘rialy or support.of labor, it is to create, retain, and esta- 


- trol the price. 


blish, somewhere, a dense population of consumers, giv- 
ing competition and stability to their market, balancing 
foreign fluctuation and control, secure in peace and war, 
joining convenience of intercourse and mutual exchange. 
Sir, this contest between the South and the North is most 
untortunate, most unnatural; not suicidal merely, but, hke 
two fond lovers, sacrificing each other for fancied blisses 
they know not where or what. 

_ l come now to my last position. The time has now ar- 
rived when we pay ina great measure lay aside theory on 


the subject; what has bcen but forctold by the friends of 


domestic industry, has become reality. 

It may now be laid down, as a proposition established by 
our own experience, and demonstrated by existing palpa- 
ble facts, and liable to fewer exceptions than most others 
in political economy, that those articles of domestic manu- 
facture which are fairly protected, and have had time for 
experiment and maturity, now are, and can be, supphed 


by our own mannfacturers at a lower price than those of 


any nation of Europe do, or can, or will supply them for us; 
leaving the great advantags of mutual exchange of pro- 
ducts to be superadded. 

Lam sensible it will be said that woollen manufactures, 
which have so long been struggling with the many and 
various embarrassments which have haunted them, do not 
come wholly within this rule. Yet it is known that many 
parts of most articles in this manufacture, and many entire 
articles, are manufactured cheaper in this country than in 
England or Germany, where, in some respects, as well as 
in France, there is now a superiority in this business, even 
over England. f i 

But it will be recollected that these embarrassments 
were the principal cause of introducing the bill now be- 
fore the committee, and the principal object of the bill is 
to remove them; and that the principal effect of the amend- 
mhént will be to increase them, and ‘prevent this most im- 
portant manufacture from gaining that stand which those 
more fortunate have alreadyattained. The great struggle 
‘between England and America, at this time, is for the 
command of our market—not sô much for present gain. 
England will not thank us fora market under the full ope- 
ration of Our own competition. “Her present principal ob- 
ject is to worry out our manufacturers, and thus avoid our 
competition, and thus command our market, and thus con- 
Were it not for this state of things, which 
their immense capital enables them, and their state of star- 


. vation urges them, to pressat all points upon us, as long 


as there is'life or hope, the necessity for protecting duties 
on those articles might cease. The better to illustrate the 
general positions’I would establish, that the effect of the 
establishment of manufactures generally is to réduce the 


price of manufactured productions, compared with agricul- 
tural productions, andthe effectof domestic manufactures 
to reduce the price in their own markets, compared with 
those of other nations, it may be necessary to inquire more 
particularly whether the price of manufactures generally 


thas, during this general depression under which we all 


labor, fallen more than that of agricultural products; and 
whether our domestic manufactures have fallen in price be- 
low the common level of the manufactures of other nations. 

As to the first proposition, a bare inspection of the 
prices each species of product has sustained, from year to 
year, for some time past, and their present prices, must 
be sufficient. And though the proposition, particularly 
with respect to the extraordinary fall of coarse cotton 
goods, (which I have chosen for my illustration,) is ge- 
nerally admitted, its force is attempted to be evaded, by 
alleging that the effect in this case has arisen from pecu- 
liar causes, not generally applicable, viz. the great im- 
provements, of late, incotton machinery. ‘There is, sir, 
so far as I understand it, a great mistake in this suggestion. 

Since the tariff of 1823 or 1824, sir, and for some time 
before that, while cotton goods of some kinds have fallen 
from forty to fifty per cent., the improvements in ma- 
chinery in England have not amounted to one per cent, 
on the manufacture, nor has their skill in operation im- 
proved much in that time. The mannfacturers used 
machines constructed on the same principles, the same 
draughts and proportions of the parts, and the same compa- 
rative speed between the several motions, and, for the most 
part, the same general movement, except some increase 
of speedin coarse work, and that not general. Weaving 
was perfected in the introduction of the power-loom, and 
perfect roving, which was for a long time a desideratum in 
the manufacture, was supplied in the cone-specder, con- 
ceived and attempted by Sir Richard Arkwright, and long 
since perfected by others. 

An improved machine for cleansing and batting cotton 
has more lately been introduced, but used but little, ex- 
cept for the finer and nicer fabrics, and of no account in 
the present calculation. Some evident improvements, 
particularly applicable to coarse work, have been intro- 
duced in this country, but have been seldom and doubt- 
ingly admitted into English manufactories. And though 
occasional attempts have been made there at improve- 
ments, during the general depression, they have generally 
been abandoned for the operations and calculations used 
six or cight years ago. The grest reduction m price, 
therefore, is not attributable but in a small degree to the 
late improvements. Competition is the wand that has 
brought it low. 

I will next inquire whether the American manufacturer 
can supply the same articles at as low or at a lower price 
than the English manufacturer. An idea is very preva- 
lent, that the comparative price of labor in this country 
and in England must. be conclusive against my position, 
The difference is conceived. to be much greater than it 
really is. We know there is some difference in price be- 
tween their and our sailors, soldiers, fishermen or farmers, 
or ordinary mechanics; but it is also known that their 
foremen, overseers, and scientific mechanics, who consti- 
tute a large portion of the expense in manufacturing, 
command much better wages in England than in this 
country; and itis well known, too, that a much greater 
proportion of women’s and children’s labor is introduced 
into our manufactories; so that, on the whole, there is 
probably no great advantage on either side, in this respect. ` 

Another objection commonly urged is, that our manu- 
factories and. machinery are infericr to those of the Eng- 
lish. On this subject, I belicve a great mistake prevails: 
I mean to confine myself to such manufactures as have had 
time to be perfected. Itis well known, sir, by those who 
are conversant with the business, that the manufactories 
and machinery of this country, for beauty, convemence, 
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practical calculation, and perfection, are fully: equal, if not 
superior, to any in thé world. . “Many English manufac- 
turers acknowledge it; andy as gatisfactoiy. proof on this 
point, I may allude to the fact, that the agents of the 
Prussian Government, after travelling ovér “Europe and 
the United States ‘to’ obtain the -most “perfect models 
and machinery - for the. establishment of cotton ‘and wool. 
len manufactories in their country, selected. mostly Ame- 
rican ‘models and machinery. of American workmanstip: 
» Again, itis said the British-manufacturer has more skill, 
and can perform more in-a. given time and opportunity. 
Sir; on this point, the American manufacturer claims an 
advantage in vigor, activity, versatility, and perseverance. 
The moral aud mental stay drawn, from our institutions; 
the liberality. of thought and action; the free choice of 
expedients; the unrestrained exertions of genius; the spirit 
of enterprise and ambition, which a land of freedom and 
independence inspires-~all unite“ to. render his exertions 
more effective añd successful, than the dependent, mo- 
notonous, hireling labor of any despotic Government on 
earth. 

In all things, in this country, aside from manufacturing, 
by-sea and by land, in peace and in war, a general com- 
placent consciousness of superiority seems to prevail. In 
the region now embracing our southwestern States, 
where, under the dominion of kings and despots, popula- 
tion and cultivation for centuries almost were confined to 
contracted, isolated settlements, with little intercourse, in- 
crease, or extension... But when-the banner of our con- 
stitution was spread over it, and the spirit of freedom 
breathed upon it, population, cultivation, activity, and 
improvements, and all the blessings of civilization, spread 
around it like enchantment. ‘The spirit of liberty, sir, is 
as visible and prevalent in our youthful manufactories as 
in our youthful settlements. Add to these considerations, 
that the price of provisions, especially, and many other of 
the necessaries of life, is at about one-half the price in 
this country that it is in England; thatthe Englishman, for 
the expenses of the Government, in tithes, taxes, imposts, 
excise, and exactions, pays about seven dollars to the Ame- 
rican’s one~-amounting, for a family of common size, to 
about seven dollars per month. To this add freight and 
ground rent, and all their other great expenses and’ cm- 
barvassments, and we may, Lthink, readily conceive that 
we can manufacture cheaper than England or any other 
nation of Europe. My next object will be to show this 
from existing: facts. 

I procecd, therefore, to give to the committee, in proof, 
the palpable facts I alluded to in the fore part of my ob- 
servations. 

We know that coarse cotton cloths, below about- No. £5, 
have been fairly and fully protected; from that to about 
No. 45 or 50, partially protected; above that, very slightly, 
including what are termed in our tariff, cambrics, muslins, 
&c. And what has been the result? « Why, sir, while the 
fine cottons, which include a greater proportion of labor, 
and should have fallen lower, have only fallen from fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent. (not so much as your agricultural 
produce in the same time,) coarse cotton goods have fallen 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. ‘This case I have put 
for the double purpose of exemplifying the effects of our 
protection and. compctition in those articles we manufac- 
‘ture, and to show the use the foreigner makes of our 
market, as far as he supplies and controls it. I will give 
another instänce, exemplifying the same effects, more 
palpable and decisive probably. I mean common crockery 
ware, and-cominon glass ware; both imported and sold by 
the same class 'of-merchants gencrally. f 

Glass and glass wares, we know, have received such pro- 
tection as to excite powerful competition. ` 


While the manufacture “of common, enamelled, andj chester and Philadelphia, and the price of yarns, colle 
and compared, from No: 12 to 30 inclusive, which” 


printed wares basas yet-scareely been attempted. in this 
country, some brown wares. and-imitation Delphian wares 
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have been common; and some new manufactories of porcé- 
lain are now lately 
‘Liverpool ware, as 
pied, commanded, and controlled: our m: 
lated its prices. t 
the-same asin the other instance, except as this articlé 
had no rival in this country, the effect is more perceptible 
While one has hardly fallen. fifteen per cent., the other 
has, in many branches of it, failen seventy-five per cent. 
‘And the opposers of this system, who.complained so much 
of its injustite and oppression, are now actually saving 
twenty-five per cent., or more, on their glass wares, in con- 
sequence of this protection, and losing the same amount 
on their earthen wares, for the want. of such. protection. 


promising success.” But the common 
it is often Called, has-atall times.occu-. . 
‘ke ved 


he 


And what has been: ‘the ‘res 


I will illustrate the éffect of protection on ‘ourselves, 


and the consequence of the command of the market: by 
others, in another way. It has been considered a paradox 
in trade, that the American manufacturer should bé able 
to compete in foreign markets, in South America and the 
Indies, with the British manufacturer, and yet need pro- 
tection against him at home. 
evident from the fact that our trade in domestics:in those. 
countries at one time was prosecuted extensively, and the 

effect of it is evident from the fact that, immediately (on 

the knowledge of this, a duty of twenty-five per cent. 

was laid on our domestics, to exclude th i 
markets, and even this has not wholly effected the Object; 
In the South American markets, too, the same dread of 


That we have done it, is 


em ‘from these 


our competition is manifested in’ the unceasing’ exertions 
and intrigue there, by English agents and English: capi- 
talists, to procure discriminating duties and embarrassing 
regulations against our trade; in which it is known they 
have too well succeeded, and we are, in a great measure, 
outmanaged by them`in this business, in most of the Ame- 
rican markets except our own; and if this amendment 
succeeds, they will have accomplished their object here. 
Sir, the per centum and ad valorem worth of the passage 


and rejection of this bill has been already calculated from 


your gallery, certified and countersigned in New York; 


and stuck up in significant handbills in every magnanithous, 


stall in Liverpool, where they vend political. économy 
and manufactured patriotism (as well as flimsy wares) for 
importation and consumption here. But, sir, the great 
mystery of our competition, in foreign markets, ís ae 
the English manufacturer cannot, and, if he could, he‘ will 
not, (where he can avoid it,) sell his guods at our présent 
reduced prices, where he can command the market... 
The American manufacturer asks no better business 
than to sell his goods at the English market price, where 
the Engiish manufacturer and merchant has the trade. One 
more instance, and I have done. ` . 
The English manufacturer, it is well known, has, fora 
long time, enjoyed a great and important trade in. cotton 
yarn with the nations in the North of Europe... This is 
there manufactured into cluth. Any stuffing, imperfec- 
tion, or deception, which might go off well enough in 
cloths sold here-or there; must be avoided to retain this 
market. It is, therefore, policy for the manufacturer to 
make this an honest, fair article, and of course it is a fair 
article to compare prices upon; a fair criterion, and proba- 
bly the only exact one in the whole range of our rival cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures. The English manufacturer, 
it is well known, is in the habit of putting the American 
stamp and mark on his own fabrics, from a consciousness 
of the difference in the value in goods of the same. ap- 
pearance. Se ot a en a 
How then stands the comparison? I have’ known for some 
time the general fact, that. we were underselling the Eng- à 
lish mantfactarer in this article. Ihavenowa statement 
of the market prices of cotton goods generally in Man- 


i" any 
gentleman may examine if he ‘please, and have €viderice 
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tore will appear from the examination, viz.: that-you 
can purchase one pound of good cotton cloth, of American 
manufacture, at about the same price that you can apound 
of yarn in the English market.- Sir, strange as it may seem, 
thé American manufacturer, if he were permitted, could 
make a good business in.sending cotton yarn and cotton 
goods to a British market, to Manchester itself. 

in thé other examples] have given, a general idea of the 
comparative difference of prices was intended only. This 
rmits. of accuracy, and may serve as a sample of the ge- 
nefal and comparative state of the whole business, so far 
as our policy has extended. 

_ Need any thing more, sir, be said to prove or demon- 
strate what I have proposed or asserted on this subject, 
viz. that the protection of domestic manufactures has had 
the effect to reduce the price of them in our own markets 
below the average of the prices of the same manufactures 
of other nations, and that American manufacturers do, and 
can furnish their fellow-citizens with all those articles, 
where the manufacturer is fairly protected, at lower prices 
than any other nation does, or can, or will furnish them 
for us. : 

_ If these things are so, it must settle this whole question, 
both in principle and practice; for, however extensive or 
confined our reasoning, theory, or speculation on this sub- 
ject may be, if the country obtains its manufactures at a 
reduced price, in conscquence of their protection, injus- 
tice, violence, and oppression, so much talked of, have 
ceased. 

. Thad, sir, intended to have taken another and more ge- 


: accuracy, and. he will find that the difference is| “Mr. EVERETT, ‘of Massachusetts, resumed, and ad- 
er six than five per cent. in our.favor..-. One thing! dressed-the committee two hours in continuation and con- 


clusion of the speech which he commenced yesterday. 
» Mr. E. said, that, being compelled to give a vote on the 
question now before ihe committee, he felt it his duty. to 
submit the reasons which would govern himin giving that 
vote. And, in the first place, [said Mr. E.] I shall make 
one or two remarks-iti reply to the observations of the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Camprevzne] who has. just 
taken his seat. ` I cannot but acknowledge that there is a 
better foundation in truth, than I could wish, for a por- 
tion of his remarks, and ‘most assuredly to the extent in 
which they are so founded in truth, they show that the 
amendment ought not to prevail. The gentleman from 
New York admits that the manufacturers of New England 
(and of course among others, of my constituents) are ina 
depressed state. I thank the gentleman for the admission, 
In general, they are thus depressed; too many of them to 
the point of annihilation. What then becomes of the 
pictures which have been so freely drawn of our manufac- 
turers inthis debate, representing them as hungry monopo- 
lists, fattening on the distresses of the country, as purse- 
proud. aristocrats, who have filled their pockets with money 
wrung by iniquitous laws from the hard earnings of the 
people? The manufacturers are many of them extremely 
depressed. Much of this capital has ceased to be produc- 
tive. Some establishments, conducted with seeming pru- 
dence and care, have been broken down. Prodigious 
losses have been encountered, and large fortunes shaken. 
I beg the committee to give full faith, to this extent, to 
the description of the gentleman from New York, and con- 
trast it with the view taken of our manufacturing interests 


neral view of the relative claims and present attitude of| by almost every other gentleman who has spoken in this 


the opposite parties in this. question; but having already, 

- as find, extended my remarks toa greater length than I 
had proposed, at this late stage of the debate and the ses- 
sion, I shall. close here, satishied that if the intimate and 

' friendly connexion between our manufactures and the 
agriculture of the South, Middle, and West, is, by some, 
yet unappreciated-~if the assistance of our manufactures 
in.producing the present extraordinary reduction in their 
prices throughout the whole country, beyond all former 
precedent and calculation, is, by some here, treated with 
indifference, the system is, by its own effects, fast establish- 
ing a character for itself. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG followed, in a speech of the same 
length, in an examination of the bill, to show that it was in- 
adequate to the object proposed; also, inreply to some of 
the views expressed by Mr. McDurrre on the one hand, 
and. Mr. Davis onthe other. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, spoke a short time in re- 
ply to some of the remarks of Mr. CAMBRELENG. 

“Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, next rose, and ad- 
dressed the committee more than an hour, in reply to Mr. 
McDorriz and Mr. Camsrexene, and in a general argu- 
ment on the subject of debate. -At four o’clock he gave 
way fora motion for the committee to rise, which pre- 
vailed. f 
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NAVIGATION AND IMPOSTS. 
© The House resumed the consideration of the bill re- 
ported by Mr. CAMBRELENG, respecting navigation and 
imposts. 

-Mr. STRONG rose, and addressed the House against the 
bill, until the expiration of the hour, without haying finish- 
ed his remarks. 


THE TARIFF. 


-The House again resolved itself into the Committee of: 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Pox in 
the chair, on the bill to amend the act in alteration of the 
several acts imposing duties on imports, - a 


debate on the same side of the question. 

Another reflection forces itself on my mind, in conse- 
quence of the statement which the gentleman from New 
York has given of the condition of our manufacturers. Is 
this period of great and acknowledged depression a well 
chosen time for throwing down the whole system of legis- 
lation, on the faith of which these investments of capital 
have been made? If the manufacturers are so depressed, 
that they can scarce hold their heads above water, is it a 
moment, either kindly or wisely chosen, to strikein upon 
them, with a sweeping repeal, not only of the law of 1828, 
but of that of 1824, and, in addition to the pressure of the 
times, to withdraw from them the legislative protection 
under which, as you yourselves say, they have been forced 
into being’ Surely not. By whatever arguments a gradual 
reduction of duties could be defended, the sweeping ruin 
of what is left of this branch of the national industry, by an 
act of legislation unheard of for comprehensive violence, 
would be wholly indefensible. s 

The gentleman from New York said that the laws of 
1824 and 1828, imposing duties on imports, were the re- 
sult of political speculation, the contrivance of ambitious 
men, and intended to effect the election of a New England 
President. If thisis the case, it must be admitted that the 
New England delegation pursued a singular course. A 
large majority of its members voted against the laws. 

[Mr. CAMBRELENG explained, that he did not apply 
that remark to the law of 1824, but to that of 1828; that, 
after the passage of the’law of 1824, the manufacturers of 
wool complained that they suffered by the duty on the raw. 
material, and that this duty was increased by the law of 
1828, which therefore must have been supported from po- 
litical calculation. ] ~ 

Sir, [continued Mr. Eversrt] it needs no political cal- 
culation to lead men to take measures to preserve them- 
selves from ruin. The manufacturers of wool found them- 
selves in a state of great depression, after the passage of 
the law of 1824. What they had foreseen before its pas- 
sage, had come to pass. Tbe benefit they might have de- 
-rived from the increase of the duty on cloth had been, in 
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ri s rendered unavailing; and, among others, by |the basis.of this House.» If each member of. this: House, 
teenhanees duty on wool. It eee nol their fault that it was | does his duty, with intelligence and. firmness, tothe peo- 
laid on. They soughta revision of the tariff, in which this| ple who send him, I believe the interests of the ¡country 
evil would be remedied. The law which was passed in|are much more likely to. be consulted, than by. striving: afa 
1828, was riot such a one as they desired... A majority of} ter projects which shall at once comprehend the whole. S 
those most‘interested in the woollen manufacture, (a very| But I would not, from these remarks, have it thought 
large majority of the Massachusetts delegation) voted | that I feel it my duty to have an exclusive eye- tothe ma- 
against the law. Some of the representatives who voted nufacturing interest, on the principle of representing my 
for it, voted for it not’ as a good Jaw, but.as the best law | constituents. ` The district which I represent, extends to 
they could hope for.. They knew that the interest of the {the seaboard. Many of its inhabitants are directly con- 


farmers must be consulted, and that nolaw could be passed 
which did not reconcile that interest with that of the ma- 
nufacturer. po 

If the law of 1828 was passed: from political calcula- 
tions, let those who effected its passage from such motives 
be responsible. Those calculations are unknown to me, 
as forming any part of the motives of myself or those with 
whom Jacted. On its passage through the House I voted 
against it. In the Senate it received some important mo- 
difications. On each of these, when the bill with its 


cerned in commerce, and the industry of still more is 
closely dependent on the prosperity of the neighboring 
commercial. capital. 
branch of the industry of those I represent; and.some of 
the first vessels in our commercial marine are constructed 
by them. With all this, however, the mass of the people 
who send me here are farmers--the yeomanry of: the 
country, who get their living from the soil, by the labor 
of their own hands. Iought to be led, and I hope Tam 
led, in this way, to take a large view of all the great 


“Shipbuilding is a very important. 


amendments came back to the House, I voted according | branches of national industry, and of their connexion with 
to my opinion of its separate merits. How Ishould have}each other. Itis true that some of the largest and most ' 
voted had there been a question on the passage of the|important manufacturing establishments in the United 
whole. bill as amended, I will not undertake to say. States are also in my district; but, important as they are, 
The gentleman speaks of consistency; of taking up a I should not feel justified in sacrificing all other interests 
principle one day, and laying it down the next, and this| to them. -I will endeavor to pursue a course consistent 


from motives of political calculation. Task no other prin- 
ciple to justify me, in every vote 1 have given on this sub- 
ject, than that which is laid down in the report lately 
made by the gentleman himself, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. ‘In adjusting,” says the gentle- 


with their common prosperity. 

But I do not find such a course in the proposition which 
the {gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurriz] has 
brought forward, by way of amendment to the bill before 
the committee. His proposed measure I regard as threat- 


manin that report, “a maximum and permanent rate of ening immediate and entire ruin to the manufacturers, and 
duty on foreign merchandise, to suit the political plan of] consequential disaster to every other branch of the indus- 


a confederacy, wad to regulate our intercourse with fo- 
reign nations, the committec are sensible of the necessity 
of having a just regard to the prosperity of our manufac- 
tures. ‘The question is not now, whether we will or not 
establish protecting duties; that must of necessity be 
waived; the duties and the manufactures already exist.” 
That is the principle on which I act. Itis a sound one. 
It is not for us, who, proceeding on.this principle, sup- 
port laws necessary to save the manufactures from ruin, 
to defend our consistency. That must be done by gentle- 
mep who, holding the principle, are for repealing the 
laws. The abstract question of free trade is not before 
us. The system of commercial intercourse most advan- 
tageous to be pursued by all nations, if all would agree, 
in good faith, to unite in it, is not under consideration. 
The arguments which may be adduced on the expediency 
of embarking, for the first time, in the protecting policy, 
are not pertinent to the occasion. ‘Phe duties have been 
laid; the manufactures have been broughtinto being. Capi- 
tal has been, in many parts of the country, forced into this 
channcl, against the known current of public sentiment. 


try of the country. I consider it my duty, therefore, to 
go, at some length, into the examination of it. In doing 
this, however, much that I might have attempted to sa 
has been anticipated. The argument against the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina, and the ex- 
amination of his course of reasoning, have been so ably 
pursued by my colleagues, (Messrs. Davis and Gora] 
that it will require no little caution, on my part, hot to 
tread again over ground which has been so ably:pre-oc- 
cupied. 

_ Did I agree with the gentleman from South Carolina, 
either as to the principles on which he proceeded, or the 
facts which he assumed, 1 should, in conscience, be obliged 
to go with him, and lend my aid to break down, as rapidly 
as possible, the protecting system of the country. 

The gentleman stated, that a ‘reference to the trea- 
sury statements of the commerce of the United States will 
show that the whole amount of the domestic productions 
of the United States, annually exported to foreign coun- 
tries, taking an average of years, is something less than 
fifty-eight millions of dollars. It may be estimated that 


And now the question is, shall we consent to a swceping|those portions of the southern and southwestern States, 
repeal of these laws, and especially at a period which may | Which are engaged in the production of the great agricul- 
be looked upon as a crisisin the fate of the manufacturers? | tural staples of cotton, tobacco, and rice, (constituting less 
Shall we break down the feeble barrier left against foreign | than one-third part of the Union, ) export to the amount of 
competition, and the fluctuation of foreign markets? Such j thirty-seven millions of dollars, and those portions of the 
is not the view which I take of my duty to the interests] States just mentioned, which are engaged in the produc- 
committed to my charge. tion of cotton and rice, (constituting less:than one-fifth of 
It is the duty of every member of this House, who sees! the Union,) export to the amount of thirty millions of dol- 
the lawful industry of his constituents in peril, especially | lars;” and the gentleman went on to argue that the amount 
ifthat industry has received its direction immediately from| of imports in these parts of the Union must be equal to 
the legislation of the country, to take care that, under an|this amount of exports, and consequently that a propor- 
adverse influence of the same legislation, it be not crushed. |tionate amount of the duties on imports (equal to two- 
1 know we are to pass laws for the whole people; and į thirds of the whole amount paid into the treasury from the 
authorities of high note are quoted to us, from Great Bri-|duties on imports) is levied on the States growing rice 
tain, to show that we are to legislate for general and not}cotton, or tobacco. ere 
for sectional interests. _ The case, however, of the British} Ihave looked at the treasury statements for the last 
Parliament is widely different from that of the American{eleven years, being as far back as I have the means at 
Congress. Parliament is constituted with very little regard | hand of pushing the inquiry, and T find that the average 
to geographical representation, the principle which lies at | annual export of the three staples of cotton, rice, and 
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tobacco, has been, not thirty-séven millions, at which tire 

gentleman estimates it, but. thirty-two millions, (or, in èx- 
act figures, thirty-two million ‘sixteen thousand-fowr burr 

‘dred and:sixty-five dollars, )-and the average annual export 

of the single staple of cotton alone is not thirty millions, 

but less than-twenty-ive-millions of dollars. =: °° >=- 
The average amoint-of: imports for consumption, ‘for 
the same“period, Thavé not had the means:of estimating. 

For the'lasf: five: years; however, I have done it, in the 
- following mariner?-T-have taken the entire import, and de- 

ducted from .it'the amount of foreign merchandise-re-ex- 

ported. The remainder may be considered as giving, in 
_ aseries. of years, the average amount of foreign merchan- 
_ dise- imported for consumption: This annual average I 

-find.to be; for the last five years, just sixty-one millions 

($61,002,658) of dollars.’ i ; 

Phe firstremark, then, that shall make, in reply to the 
", statement of the. gentleman from South Carolina, is, that, 
even on-his own principles, he has greatly overstated the 
aimount-of duty: paid: by the staple-growing States: The 
averagé export’ of the: staples: is thirty-two millions, not 
thirty-sevens.and of the- chief of them, cotton, twenty- 
five millions, not thirty.. The average amount of imports, 
consumed in the country, is sixty-one millions. Of these, 
the staples, in the gentleman’s own view of the subject, 
pay but thirty-two millions, very little more than a half. 
On the other, twenty-nine millions, if it be only granted 
tome that they are not given to the consumer, that they 
are somehow or other bought and paid for, the planter of 
. the-stiples does not pay the duties. These twenty-nine 

. millions, out of sixty-one, whatever they consist of, tea, 
_coffge, silk, winc, cutlery, woollens, linens—whatever the 

articles aré, must be paid for by the consumer; and paid 

for by ‘some articles produced by him, or the fruits of his 

Tabor, iù one form or other. Ina word, on the gentleman’s 

own view of: the subject, (which, however, I shall’ strive 
_toshow is unfounded in principle, ) the States that grow 

cotton, rice, and tobacco, pay but one-half instead of two- 
thirds of the duties. . With respect to the remaining half, 
the rest ‘of the Union may, with equal propriety, adopt 
the language which the gentleman puts into the mouth of 
the southern planter. We-pay the duties on them, for they 
are paid for by our produce, or the fruits of our industry. 

It is true we have no great staples. The gentleman 
from South Carolina said, we exported nothing but a few 
hundred thousand dollars worth of potash. 

(Mr. McDUFFIE said he spoke of exports to Europe.] 

But if we send nothing but a few potashes to Lurope, 

I should like to Know what Europe gets for all her pro- 

ducts, whichwe*consume. There may be but one link, 

or-teny-inthe chainof communication; but, eventually, the 
great amount .of European produce, which the north- 
ern and middle States consume, must be paid for by the 
exportation of the fruits of the labor of those States, and 
for this reason the duties on that merchandise must, on 
the gentleman’s principles, be paid for by those States. 

But the truth is, our exports are not quite so insignificant, 

ag ‘to be: passed over without enumeration. ‘The rice, 

which he thinks alone worthy, with two other southern 
staples, to be specified, was, Jast year, but about one- 
quarter part of the vegetable food exported. The fiske- 

“gies, in. their various branches, yielded. over one million 

eight hundred-thousand dollars for exportation. The pro- 

ductions of the forest fell but a little short of four millions; 
and-various- articles of manufactures exported; amounted 
to nearly six.millions. In addition: to this, was the great 
- item. of tontiage, ‘the value of which, in its total amount 

my colleague [Mi. Goraasr] has estimated at eleven mil- 

lions per annum. These are the products, by which we 

pay for our imported merchandise. It matters not in what 

‘form the payment is made:~“It may be rice, cotton, and 

tobacco. It may he fish, timber, or freight. The result 

is, that sixty-one millions are annually imported for con- 


sumption, and pay duties; and that, as the staple-growing 
States export but thirty-two millions, the other States must 
export twenty-nine. millions at least, and pay taxes on that 
amount of the imports, on the principle of the gentleman 
himself, and those who hold this new theory in common 
with him. E : i ; : 

It is true, out products do not strike the imagination 
like ‘those ‘of the genial South. They are frequently 
named, only to be derided. Another gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brar] speaks of our clocks and no- 
tions; and I ought, perhaps, to thank him for not adding 
wooden nutmegs to the list. - Bat the products which we 
exchange for our foreign merchandise represent the skill, 
the industry, the freedom of our laborious free citizens. 
Do the exports of other States represent any thing better? 

We are told of the rich fruits which a Divine Provi- 
dence has bestowed exclusively on the southern portion 
of the country, and are left to infer a somewhat painful 
contrast with its less favored regions. Sir, I will be led 
into no such contrast. I-admire, as much as any gentle- 
man on this floor, the. display of the bountiful provision 
which has been made for our ‘southern brethren; and E 
wish them cordially the full enjoyment of it. I have wit- 
nessed it, under circumstances to give it all its force, up- 
on'the senses and the imagination, having, in the space of 
three weeks, in the course of the last year, passed from a 
region covered with ice and snow, to one where the 
orange tree and the pomegranate were in flower, and the 
sugar cane and cotton plant covered the soil. 1 feel and 
appreciate the richness of these natural bounties; T re- 
joice in them as the gifts of a kind Providence to my na- 
tive land. Haud equidem invideo miror magis. Our lot 
is cast in a region less favored in this respect, but not there- 
fore to be disparaged: No, notin the amount of its pro- 
ducts, which equals that of those rich staples. 

Then, too, is to be considered, and this alone is an an- 
swer to much of the gentleman’s argument, that these 
southern staples represent no small amount of the fruits 
of the labor of the other States. But for this, it would 
be absolutely unaccountable and ineredible that three mil- 
lions of the population should export to even one-half of 
the amount of the foreign merchandise consumed. Let 
any man consider the distribution which the cotton planter 
would make of the avails of his crop, if he brought it him- 
self to Charleston or New Orleans, and exchanged it in 
the way of barter for his supplies, and he will findthat a 
good portion represents the labor of the West and North. 
This explains what would otherwise be inexplicable, that 
ina country so large as this, and indulging in so large a con- 
sumption of imported merchandise, three millions of the 
population, confined to.one part of the Union, should ex- 
port even one-half of the returns, and the great and rich 
consuming States of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and 
all New England not the other half. : 

The solution is, that what, in its last form, is a southern 
staple, is, in reality, in part, the produce of the other por- 
tions of the country... Of the European articles received 
in return, the planting States pay tax on that portion which 
they consume, and no more. No more, on the gentle- 
man’s own principles: for every. consumer is a producer. 
He pays for what he consumes by what he produces, 
and can pay in no other manner. And what he consumes 
he takes with all its burdens. 

_ But it is replied to this, although the southern States do 
not directly consume the whole of what is brought from 
Europe in exchange for the staple products exported by 
them, yet that the various articles of supply which ‘they 
obtain from the manufacturing States (the indirect ex- 
change of their staples) come charged higher, by all the 
amount of the duty. In reference to my present purpose, 
which is to refute-the new doctrine, (that the exporter, 
land not the consumer of the article imported, pays the 


tax) it isa sufficicht rejoinder to this, that, in this case, 
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the planter pays the tax as a consumer, not as a produce r 
To this point, in fact, we return at the end’of every illus- 
tration, ahd we see in it the entire fallacy of the novel pro- 
positions advanced on this subject. ie me 
Another consideration will put this in a still clearer light. 
The gentleman from South Carolina maintains ‘that the | 
planter pays the tax on the imported articles received in| 
exchange for his exported staples; and this tax he puts aty 
an average of forty-five per cent. Now, then, it is clear, 
that, if this tax were removed, ifthe planter had formerly 
paid it, he would now save this forty-five per cent. ; he 
would put it in his pocket’. - South Carolina, for instance, 
supposing her now to be making no profit whatever from 
her agricultural staples, would, if the tariff were repealed, 
rnake forty-five per cent. on the yearly amount of the 
crop; and each planter would receive that clear income. 
Out of every one hundred bales which he sent to market, 
forty-five would he clear profit, supposing him now to be 
making absolutely nothing. This, I say, is the conse- 
quence of the new doctrine, that the planter pays the tax. 
But can any man seriously believe it, that such a state of 
things would lust a day, or any longer than would be ne- 
cessavy for the adjustment to take place, which is insepa- 
rabie from every change in the condition. of a branch of 
industry. The planter would not, probably, pocket one 
farthing of this forty-five per cent.; and why not? Be- 
cause those who were disposed to hokt up their cotton at 
the old price, and make a profit of forty-five per cent., 


| 


produced at difer- 
Let thë éxperiment 


cles will sell for the same price, and the consumer. must 


ay the tax; he cannot throw the burden on the producers 


p . 
g to take the taxed article, 


because he cannot, by refusin 
get the untaxed one cheaper. . 

There is, then; no case where, in a regular and perma- 
nent course of trade, the consumer throws the tax on the 
producer; or, what is the same thing, in which, if the tax 
were repealed, the price would not fail. 


The idea, then, that the southern planter, and he alone, 


would find sfeighbors content with forty, and who would [bears the tax on the imports purchased by ‘his produce, 


sell at forty, and this would bring the market price down 
to forty per cent. profit. But thirty-five per cent. would 
content others, and thirty per cent. would content others, 


that he alone cannot throw the burden on the consumer; 
or, the contrary, that on him alone the consumer throws 
the burden, is as unfounded as it is paradoxical. The- 


üll, in the end, those, whose necessities obliged them to|sixty millions of foreign articles introduced for consump- 


sell, would be ready to sch at the old rate, that is, forty- 
five per cent. cheaper than they sold while they paid the 
tax, now taken off, This would bring down the price of the 
whole article in the market, and the planter would find that 
the only effect of producing his staple forty-five per cent. 
cheaper, would be that he would have to sell it forty-five 
per cent. cheaper; and how would this mend his condition? 

Usha be told, perhaps, that if the price of the article 
were thus reduced, the demand for it would be propor- 
tionably increased, and so much the more would be raised 
and exported from the southern States. But this would 
not remedy the evil now complained of, that of low prices. 
It would only increase the production at the present prices. 


tion are purchased by sixty millions worth of the produce 
of the labor of the consumers. This consumption is scat- 
tered most diffusively over the country. If it take place 
toagreater extent in one section than another, that sec- 
tion was not the southern States. Now it is said, of all the 
producers of the articles given in exchange for these sixt 

millions, the southern planters, who furnish about half, 
cannot throw the taxon the consumer; and why not? But, 
to support this proposition, no substantial reason appears 
tobe given. Every other branch of industry struggles 
with the like competition as cotton planting. The gen- 
tleman says that the Carolina cotton planter comes in com- 
petition with. the Brazilian, in a market where the Caroli- 


Cotton lands now uncultivated would be brought ito culti-|nian pays a tax on the goods he receives in return of for- 


vation, 
seribed to us, this is an event rather to be deprecated than 
wished for. Noadvantage, therefore, would accrac to the 
planters from the repeal of the tax, beyond that which he 
shares proportionably with every other member of the 
community, in the alleviation of the public burdens, 

The gentleman from South Carolina admitted, as a genc- 
ral rule, that the consumer paid the tax; but he said the 
case of the southern planters was an exception to this 
rule; they were a class of producers, who could not throw 
the burden of the tax on the consumer, but must pay it 
themselves. My worthy colleague [Mr. Gornam} admit- 
ted two cases where the producer did pay the tax levied 
on the articles imported in exchange for his produce: one 
where the producer consumes all the return; the other 
where the taxed article comes in competition with an un- 
taxed article of the same kind. But the first case is, of 
course, only a nominal exception. The planter is taxed 
on his consumption, as every other consumer is. If he 
choose to consume the entire fenit of his. industry unpro- 
ductively, he pays, of course, the consumption tax on all 
he produces; but be pays it as consumer, not as producer. 
This, then, docs not bear out the new theory in principle. 

The other case, in which the consumer, it is admitted 
would throw the tax on the producer, is that where the 
taxed article comes in competition with the untaxed arti- 

Vou. VL~~-114 


Ifthe state of the cotton planters be suchas is de-/ty-ive per cent., and the Brazilian of only fifteen. In 


other words, the Carolinian, selling at the same nominal 
price as the Brazilian, takes pay in coin containing forty- 
five per cent. alloy, and the Brazilian in coin containing 
only fifteen per cent. alloy. Such a state of things is 
wholly impossible, under the known laws of trade; but, 
supposing it possible, it would prove that the American 
cotton planter could, and did defy all competition. 

There is no process, by which the northern consumer 
throws off the tax, which is not open to the southern 
planter. It is said that the northern consumer can change 
his pursuit, can emigrate, but that the southern planter 
must live and die on his plantation. Is this so? Certainly 
not. There is no form in which a large capital can exist, - 
in which more of it will be easily transferable, than an 
investmentin a cotton plantation. The whole Southwest 
is open to the cotton planter. The part of it which is set- 
tled, has been mostly settled by him. He has found a 
new soil and cheap lands, and ready access to market. 
Unquestionably the cause why the staple is cheaper, is, that 
for these and other reasons it can be produced cheaper; 
not (as is maintained) because the difference of price 
comes out of the planter’s pocket. : 

But the cotton, rice, and tobacco planters have another 
resource from the burdens of the tariff, created by the. 
tariff itself; a resource, I am well persuaded, thus far se 
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effectual, that it has been more beneficial to the planting 


States, than all the other provisions:of the Jaws have to the 
manufacturing States. It is my . deliberate: opinion, that 
hitherto the States most benefited. by the laws for protec- 
tion-of manufactures, lie: south .of the “Potomac... The 
southern States havea monopoly of, aspeciesof property, 
increasing -in numbers, and which would, under other 
circumstances, decrease in value: I méan their slaves. 


Their:numbers àre supposed to amount to two millions, 
and. erage value at present, Y am told, may be safely 
taker ‘hundred dollars each; forming a money capital 


offour hundred millions. Now, in the nature of things, and 
in the present state of the cotton, rice, and tobacco mar- 
ket, the value of the slaves to. their masters would be con- 
stantly declining. “The sugar culture, which has grown up 


in Louisiana, under the tariff laws, has created a new de-| 


mand for labor, which is met principally from.the old At- 
lantic States. I know that this trade is regarded as dis- 
creditable to the South;that the last thing the planter will 
part with, is his servants. But in the division of estates, in 
the execution of judgments, in the punishment of miscon- 
duct, casés arise, under the laws of the country, in which 
these sales take place, and by them the demand for Lou- 
isianais supplied. Yam told that the effect of this demand 
on the value of slaves is equal to one hundred per cent.; 
that the whole mass of this property is enhanced or kept 
from falling to that extent; in other words, that the labor 
of the South, now amounting to a moneyed capital of four 
hundred millions, would not, but for this circumstance, be 
worth more than two hundred millions at this moment 
and that rapidly declining. Here, then, is one operation 
_of the tariff, creating to the southern planter a capital of 
two hundred millions of dollars, or twelve millions annually. 
“Can any man point out any such benefit, accruing from 
the same source, to the manufacturing States? The cul- 
ture of sugar has already reached an average crop, proba- 
bly, of seventy thousand hogsheads. The last season was 
abad one, but the two preceding seasons averaged that 
amount. This, with the molasses, is worth about eight 


~ E < AN 
the botany of the tropics, and find a species of the cotton 
plant which would thrive in Carolina. Our northern manu- 
facturers complained.that a duty “should be laid on the 
faw material required for their fabrics, not to protect, 
not to encourage a branch of southern industry, but for 
what seemed the chimerical speculation of creating a new 
kind of culture. General Hamilton said the duty ought 
to be repealed; but it was kept on. It was then.a, protect- 
ing duty. It protected southern agriculture, at the ex- 
pense of northern manufactures. ` I believe our southern 
brethren then did not deem it either unconstitutional or 
oppressive. It was not the only duty of the same charac- 
ter in the first tariff, that of 1789, for indigo, hemp, and 
manufactured tobacco were burdened with duties, for the 
game reason. But such was the state of the cotton mar- 
ket thirty years ago. Within the same period, the finest 
of the sugar islands has, in a manner, been blotted from 
the map of the world. Jn 1788, the value of the sugar 
produced in St. Domingo was. twenty millions of dollars; 
in 1822, the last year for which I have official information, 
it was but one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. Do 
gentlemen think the process is to stop here? Iam no pro- 
phet, sir; I pretend not to calculate the malignant aspect 
of the stars for other regions. But I see nothing in the 
fated. islands of the West Indian archipelago, that looks 
like stability. Thus far the planting interest of the South 
has been more benefited by the tariff, in the way I have 
described, than any other interest; and taking history and 
experience for the guide, he isa bold man, who will un- 
dertake to fix the time when this state of things will cease 
to: exist. 

it is, I suppose, this view of the subject, which has 
lately occasioned the adoption of the following resolutions 
by the Legislature of Louisiana, unanimously, I believe, in 
the Senate of that State, and with a very small dissenting 
minority in the House of Representatives. 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly con~ 
yened, That the General Assembly of this State do not con- 


millions of dollars. Of these eight millions, the West, forl cur in the views and sentiments expressed by the resolu- 
food and machinery, gets perhaps a million and a half. A [tions of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, rela- 


single iron-master, on the Cumberland river, in Tennessee, 
sold last year to the sugar planters fifty-six thousand dol- 


Jars of articles fabricated at his furnaces; and twenty-five! 


steam engines, for sugar mills, were furnished by a house 
on the Ohio river. 


tive to the tariff of 1828; and that the Legislature of this 
State does not perceive any unconstitutionality in adopting 
stich measures. 

* Resolved, &c. That we highly approve of the resolu- 


The North supplies the sugar planter | tions of the Legislature of the State of Vermont, by which, 


with a million of dollars in lotun, miscellaneous articles, they have declared the law of 1828, on the tariff, to be 


and tonnage. Three millions o 


dollars go to the plant-|constitutiona], expedient, and harmless to the southern 


ing States for slaves; and I have the opinion in writing of] States, or any other of our sister States. 


“persons as well informed as any in the United States, that 


the ‘effect of this demand is what I have stated it to be. 


= [shall be told, perhaps, that this state of things is tem- [and support such measures as- 
Lanswer, it exists now; and while it exists, andj by the Jaw of 1828 on the tariff”? 


porary. r 
as long as it exists, the most active benefits of the tariff 
are south of the Potomac. . How long this state of things 
will last; Ido not know; no man knows. I believe it will 
he a distant day, before the supply overtakes the demand, 
and before Louisiana will cease to depend for her labor 
on other States. And before that day arrives, who shall 
foresee what explosion may take place in the tropics, (the 
volcanic region of the political as of the physical world,) 
Which will make Louisiana a much more important region 


_ $n the sugar market than it is now? Thirty years ago, the 
“ West Indies were to the cotton market what they now 


_are to, the sugar market. Thirty years ago, and our 
jiorthern cotton mills, then just erected, and on a small 
scale, went to the West Indies for their cotton. A mem- 
ber of Congress, from South Carolina, expressed the 
opinion, that, if a good seed could. be procured, cotton 
would, with proper protection, grow in Carolina; and, ac-. 
cordingly, a duty. of. three. cents a pound was laid on the 
cotton consumed “by our. infant manufacturing establish- 
ments, to enable our southern brethren to go and study 


< Resolved, &c. That our Senators în Congress be in- 
structed, and our Representatives requested, to accede to 
those that are contemplated 


it will be recollected that this is the expression of the 
opinion of a State, by no means exclusively a sugar-plant- 
ing State; of a State of which cotton is still the great sta- 
ple. { pretend not to assign the motives of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, in leaving untouched the duty 
on foreign sugars, while he proposes to remove almost. 
every duty which protects the industry of the middle and 
northern States. I do not blame him for retaining a duty, 
which is’ of vitat importance to the southern country. 
But, on the same principle on which he is willing to retain 
the duty on sugar, he must allow me to vote against the 
repeal of those parts of the law which he desires to abro- 
gate, but which are important to my constituents. Shall 
he except froma sweeping repeal of the laws, the single. 
feature of it, which isso signally. beneficial to the planting: ” 
interest, that it has attached one entire planting State to 
the protecting system? and shall not I oppose the indis- 
criminate repeal of that whole system, involving the ruin 
of all the interests which have grown up under it? 7 

And here I may observe, in reply to a remark made by 
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the gentleman: from New York, [Mr. Cassnreiexe] on 


the subject of voting for protecting duties from motives! 


of personal interest, that no such motive operates on me. 
I reside, it ig true, in a manufactirmg country, but have 
no interest in manufacturing establishments, nor any which 
is beneficially affected by them; nor, if every factory were 
burned down to-morrow, would it concern me in any other 


way than such a waste of property would concern every |’ 


other citizen in the community. But to return to the ar- 
gument, ` ` : 
I have endeavored thus far, in reply to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, to re-establish the doctrine that the 
tax falls on the consumer. I shall now offer a considera- 


tion to prove that this tax is not so oppressive as has been, 


represented. The tax falls not on the immediate, but on 
the ultimate consumer: that is, on the individual by whom, 
in its last form, it is unproductively consumed, either as a 
necessary of life, or as an article to which habit and cus- 
tom have given the character of a necessary of life. The 
tax on such articles, in a country like this, where there is 
a perfect equality of rights, a great similarity of condition, 
unusual facility in change of situation and pursuit, and a 
boundless region of new land, is, in reality, levied on the 
entire consumption, or, what is the same thing, the entire 
income of the country. ‘The moment any one pursuit is 
taxed above the average of the other, capital is driven 
from it, till the equilibrium is brought about. The bur- 
den laid on imported articles is, therefore, equally diffused 
over the entire income of the country. What is that in- 
come? : 
The gentleman from South Carolina has estimated it at 
three hundred and fifty millions per annum--{ am inclin- 
ed to think this much too small. I would rate it at not 
Jess than one thousand millions. Let us consider a few 
items that must enter into the estimate. ‘The population 
is at least twelve millions; the federal numbers have ever 
been estimated to amount to twelve millions. 
The food of 12,000,000 of persons, at 40 
cents per weck, which is but 5.7 cents per 
day, or $2075 per annum, would amount to 
Clothing for 12,000,000, at $17 per an- 
num, “ . - - - 204,000,000 
‘The food of all the animals, estimated as 
equivalent to three millions of horses, at $25 
each per annum, w s 2 = 


249,000,000 


75,000,000 


$528, 000,000 

This is the amount of the estimated cust of the food 
and clothing of the population, and the food of the do- 
mestic animals. Ido not think it extravagant to assume 
that, over and above the necessary annual consumption 
for food and clothing, the entire annual expenditure for 
houses, ships, and every other kind of building; for roads, 
canals, and every other kind of public and private im- 
provement; for public institutions of all kinds, together 
with the amount of income annually saved and added, in 
these or any other forms, to the accumulating wealth of 
the country, ought to be taken at an amountat least equal. 
I therefore set down the whole annual income of the coun- 
try at one thousand millions of dollars. 

On this annual income there is charged, say twenty- 
four millions of dollars. This is a tax of two and four- 
tenths per cent., which cannot be called a very heavy bur- 
den. But it must be remembered that a part only of the 
tax on the articles imported is.to be set down to the pro- 
tecting system. A very considerable part of the duties 
would, at all events, be assessed for revenue. If I should 
admit, however, (what is very far above the: trath,) that 
eight millions out of the twenty-four are a protecting tax, 
and that to this extent the manufacturing systém is a tax 
on the income of the country, it would amount to one- 
eighth part of one pef cent. on this income! And now, 
sir, I will not cavil at a few hundred millions in estimat- 


f the United State 


ing thé annual. income of the peoplé A 
INKS. 


I mean, seriously, that if any gentl 
too high at one thousand millions, 1 wilt let 
one-half, to five ‘hundred ‘millions. A protec 
eight millions is, at that rate, one and thre 
cent. upon the income of the country. ` T his is the’ 
which is laid’ by. the protecting system on ou ind 
In reply to the suggestion that. the. south à 
had the option to take-specie in return for his exports, it 
was argued by the gentleman from South Carolina, that 
England, having no mines, had no specie to give; and that 
if she had, we:had iio use for it, asit is‘not an article to be 
consumed. It was justly urged by my colleague, [Mr. 
Gornim] that though ‘England had/no mines, she,- was 
nevertheless the great specie market of the work Ta 
reply to the second objection of the gentleman, th: 
could not take specie to advantage, because we: do iot- 
wish to consume it, I observe, that, though: not consuma- 

ble itself, it is the representative of all consumable things: 

If the manufactured articles to be imported, are, as the 
gentleman says, taxed forty-five per cent., he cannot’sup- 
pose that, in the great emporium of the world, the English 
market, there is no article of commerce, and no coursé of. 
trade in which the southern planter could not make a more 
advantageous return investment. am 

But if the exporter paid the tax, as the gentleman says, 

when he takes goods thus burdened, it would be: not 
merely his interest to take specie-the Liverpool trader 
would compel him to take it. On the supposition that 
the producer of the staples consents to receive in pay 
goods really worth to him forty-five per cent. less than 
their nominal value, and less than their cost to the-manu- 
facturer in England, the English manufacturer’ would 
choose to pay him in specie. For one hundred pounds 
worth of cotton he would offer him a cash price a little in 
advance of the fifty-five pounds, which is all (on this sup- 
position) that the planter is to get in goods. The göada, 
as a consequence, would not be exported to this country. 
The demand for them would increase, and with it the price 
which they would command, Specie, meantime, would 
rise in England, and in the result, as the want of the goods 
was felt in America, the planter would be enabled to 
throw the tax on the consumer: it would, of course, cease 
to be his interest to take payment in specie ‘instead of 
goods; and trade would return to its natural channel. This 
is the process which constantly goes on; and specie is the 
chief vehicle by which those transfers of capital are ef- 
fected, which prevent burdens from accumulating upon 
any one branch. 

I will but mention one other consequence which 
would flow from the new doctrine, and then leave that 
part of the subjoct to the candid judgment of the House. 

The produce of the staple pays the duty on the import- 
ed article, says the new theory. This duty, in the ave- 
rage, is said by the gentleman to be forty-five per cent. I 
believe it to be much less; but the amount, at present, is 
immaterial. Whatever the aggregate be, the separate du- 
ties vary in amount. Cottons are said, by the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, to range from twenty-seven’ 
to one hundred and twenty-five per cent.; woollens from 
forty-five to one hundred and sixty-eight; and iron from one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and eighty.. All 
these articles, with all their duties, are imported in ex- 
change for southern staples, and the southern planter pays 
the duty, says the theory. Of course, the first planter 
who gets to market, will take the article least burdened. 
The next comer will take the next most favorable article; - 
while the unfortunate individual who comes last, and who 
has (by the supposed iniquitous operation of these laws) to 
furnish to the consumer, out of his one hundred pounds 
worth of cotton, one-hundred pounds worth of iron, will 
have, in addition to all his cotton, to pay out of his pocket 
eighty pounds sterling. And the new theory supposes 
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i this kind -of trade has been carried on for years be-|__ The gentleman from New York (Mr, CAMBRELENG] re- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, >, . £.ilminds me that, by a subsequent law, it is now admitted. 

. ‘The gentleman from South, Carolina’ made a remark ori But the abstract of that Jaw, given in the annual report 

-two upon.the English corn Jaws, denying.that they fur-| from the Treasury Department, shows that the duty. is 
still so. high as to leave the prohibition in fact unaffected; 

and it was declared by Mr. Huskissun “to be the object 

of the bill to give protection up to a certain point, and to~ 
caclüde the introduction of foreign corn as much as pos- 

sible. ; > 

A moment’s reflection will show us thatno administra- 
tion of that Government could break down the system of 
the corn laws, if its extent is at all what it is described to 
be. Twenty-four millions sterling is the interest, at three 
per cent., ofa capital. of four thousand millions of dol- 
lars. To repeal the corn laws would be to make that 
capital change hands; enough of itself to cause a revolu- 
tion. The burden of the corn laws is said to equal that 
of the national debt. To pay the national debt, (that is, 
to reproduce the capital which has been consumed, cf 
which the debt is the representative,) would no doubt be 
a great public. benefit. But to sponge it out, by an act 
of bankruptcy, would be assessing it on the creditors of 
the Government, instead of the whole people, and would 
conyulse society. Similar effects would attend. the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws, if their effect is what it is described 
to be. $ 

But if this repeal could take place, and every thing else 
go on in England as before, it is very doubtful whether 
it would operate to the ruin of ‘our manufacturers, as the 
gentleman from South Carolina supposes. The ‘sum of 
twenty-four millions a year probably does not amount to 
eight per cent. on the annual product of the industry. of 
Great Britain. If the whole of the relief produced by 
the repeal were applied to the reduction of the price of 
all the products oF labor, it. would amount to a reduction 
of only eight per cent.—an injurious reduction, no doubt, 
to our manufacturers, but not a third as formidable is the 
frauds daily practised under the revenue laws, against 
which it is the object of the bill before us to guard. 

The gentlemen from South Carolina, having endeavored 
to show that the revenue of the country is unequally col- 
lected, attempted to establish the fact that it was as une- 
qually distributed; that, being mostly collected in the 
South, it was mostly disbursed in the North; and, in this 
connexion, he enlarged on a topic, which he thought had 
not been duly considered in national politics—the effect of 
a Government expenditure on the industry of a country. 
I am intclined to think this effect greatly overrated, at 
least in a country like ours, where annual expenditure 


"Gi this county. On this subject, Mr. Adding- 
he British, charge d'affaires at Washington, (whose 
‘correspondence with his Government shows him to have 
been a very attentive observer. of the passage of the law 
“ef 1824, through-Congress, ) thus writes to Mr. Canning, 
in a letter bearing date 30th May, 1824: “I have only to 
add that, had no restrictions on the importation of foreign 
grain existed in Europe generally, and especially in 
Great Britain, I have little doubt that the tariff would 
tever have passed through either House of Congress, since 
the’great agricultural States, and Pennsylvania especially, 
_ the main movet of the question, would have been indif- 
< ferent, if not opposed to its enactment.” 
=. Tt is ‘said that, if the British duties on foreign corn 
were repealed, we could not export it--that we should 
“be undersold by the corn of the North of Europe. But, 
in point of fact, whenever the British ports have been 
opened, we have exported it to that country, and we do 
‘constantly export it to markets where the corn of the 
North of Europe meets ours. When the canal is com- 
pleted from the Ohio river to Lake Erie, and other chan- 
nels of communication now in progress are open, so that 
corn from the interior shall come to be transported, by a 
` ganal or a railroad, to the seaboard, I cannot be induced 
to believe that corn, which can be and is raised for twelve 
“and a half cents the bushel, will be undersold by any thing 
which grows in Poland or the Krimea, in any market in 
Europe. => 
“2 The gentleman from South Carolina says that the manu- 
facturers would deprecate the repeal of the corn laws, 
because, by enabling the British manufacturer to work 
cheaper, and export his fabrics cheaper, our establishments 
would be undermined and ruined. If this be so, we cer- 
tainly ought to deprecate the repeal. If the grain-grow- 
ing States, as Mr. Addington says, have caused the pas- 
sage of laws, under which a great amount of property has 
been invested in the manufacturing States, it would be 
very strange if these last States (which are not grain-grow- 
ing) did not deprecate the repeal of the corn laws, which 
was to ruin theif manufactures, without affording, them any | must be met by annual taxation. Any State in the Union, 
equivalent. . o said the gentleman, would be willing to tax its citizens one 
"Te tg not my ‘provinéé to comment on the British corn) million, for thé sake of having the Government expend 
Jaws; but as it is frequently stated that Great Britain has | two millions within its limits. The State that should do 
set the example of repealing her protecting system, I!this, would, in my opinion, act very unwisely. Govern- 
think it proper to observe that she has repealed those ment expenditure, is not Government donation; for the 
parts of it which protected nothing, and she retains those |two millions expended within the State, two millions of 
parts that exclude foreign articles, and, above all, the corn |its property are consumed or carried away, and, if you 
Jaws.” And this is described to be more burdensome than|please, advantageously; but it is only the profit on two 
“aH thé other taxes of the kingdom-—equal to the whole |millions ‘that is gained by the State or its citizens; and the 
“burden of the national debt.. The gentleman from South |State that would tax its citizens one million of dollars, to 
“Carolina estimates the annual burden of the corn laws at|enable its citizens to receive the ordinary commercial 
‘twenty-four millions of pounds sterling. A popular | profit on two, would act a very unwise part. 
‘writer on ‘political economy, (Mr. M’Culloh) in one aspect) As to the alleged inequality of the distribution, I be- 
“of the subject, is disposed to estimate it at thirty-six mil-jlieve a careful examination would show it to be much 
“hons of pounds sterling. . It is plain that no ministry could|smaller. than the gentleman represents it. 1 admit that 
break down a system that involved a capital of thirty-six|there is an inequality in the distribution of the payment, 
‘or twenty-four millions sterling.: Mr. Canning introduced, jon account ‘of the public debt: a larger proportion of this 
and passed: through the. House of Commons, a bill, ad-| payment is made north of the Potomac, than south of. it, 
mitting foreign corn on a graduated duty, which was|But this is because more was lent to the Government north 
abandoned, on the adoption in the House of Lords of an|of the. Potomac, than south of it. A part of the national 
amendment proposed by the Duke of Wellington; and}debt was created by this assumption of the revolutionary 
the law was left where it stood in 1822, a prohibition till | State debts, and this assumption was the result of a com- 
the price roseto seventy shillings sterling the quarter © “|promise, of which the condition was, that the seat of the 
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cers, of all classes, are geographically distributed. 
diplomatic expenditure takes place abroad, and the South 


receives her fuil share of its benefits. The heavy charge 
of fortifications preponderates at the South: here, too, 
the greater part of the expense of the army accrues. 
The enormous and growing expenditure of our Indian 
relations is mostly at the South. Our whole military es- 
tablishment had its origin in the Indian relations of the 
country. T know the military defence of the country 
against any foe, savage or civilized, is an institution for 
the general good, wherever the expenditure is made; but 
the same may be said of the navy, and of the public debt. 
In short, this subject, I think, is much misunderstood. I 
believe if one were to go through the appropriation bills, 
and trace to their ulterior destinations the entire expen- 
ditures of the Government, he would find them distri- 
buted with great approach to equality throughout the 
Union, 

Bul the comparison between a Government. expendi- 
ture in this country, and that of the British Government 
during their long war, which the gentleman rated quite 
within bounds at one handred millions of dollars annually, 
entirely fails. In Great Britain, in consequence of the 
credit enjoyed by the Government, a hundred millions of 
dollars were annually raised by loans, and thrown into 
circulation; and as even the annual interest of the former 
loans was defrayed by new loans, there was no immediate 
charge upon the people, and the whole operation was an 
addition for the time of so much to the national wealth. 
But in this country, and in any country where the supplies 
of the year are raised by taxation within the year, a Go- 
verument expenditure is but taking from onc pocket to 
put into another. Every dollar expended among the peo- 
ple must first be taken from the people by taxation. 
There could therefore neither be advantage on the one 
side, nor hardship on the other, until the gentleman could 
make out his case of unequal collection and unequal dis- 
tribution; in the attempt to do which, in my judgment, he 
has wholly failed. 

The gentleman from South Carolina painted, in very 
strong colors, the distress of the planting States. I lis- 
tened to his remarks on this topic with great interest. I 
am not at all disposed to underrate their. force; and, did 
l agree in the correctness of the views of the gentleman 
on this subject, I could not take the course I do. Bat I 
must think some of his facts mistaken, and this opinion of 
the cause of the depression of the planting interests not 
less so. Listening with great attention to collect the facts 
by which he illustrated the extent of the distress of the 
planting States, I could distinguish but these three: first, | 
that cotton now sells for but ten cents per pound, whereas | 


dollars per year. 
than three hundred dollars. So that, what the gentleman 
calls very poor property, yields twelve percent. : Of this 
kind of property there is much more in the South, than 
there is manufacturing property in the Nortli; and there is ` 
very little manufacturing stock, which yields, in any quan- 
tity, more than half the interest specified. But I know no 
such contrast exists, to the advantage of the South, as 
these facts would seem to show. The productive labor 
there is charged with the support of a great deal of un- 
productive labor. But the free citizen of the North, out 
of his fifty cents a day, has also to support his children, 
who are too young, and his parents, who are too. old to 
work; and the colder climate, higher standard of living 
among the laboring classes, and the necessity of bearing 
a part of the burdens of society, as free citizens, are 
all charges upon the wages paid to the northern laborer. 

The gentleman spoke, in strong and beautiful language, 
of the decay of fine estates, and the desolation of the hos- 
pitable mansions of the last generation. These are state- 
ments, not to be listened to with any other feelings than 
those of sincere and respectful sympathy. The fame of 
the hospitality of the South is as wide-spread as our Union, 
and as old as our history. I would be the last to wish that 
any of its honest and honorable sources should be dried 
up. But it is not the tariff which has caused its decline. 
Į might even suggest that the fact itself is perhaps over- 
stated. Where a conspicuous family mansion passes into 
other hands, anda great estate vanishes, the melancholy 
fact strikes our notice, and produces a strong impression 
upon the community. But the successive rise of new 
fortunes is far less calculated to be observed. I can 
scarcely suppose that none of these hospitable establish- 
ments, which have dropped into decay, have been suc- 
ceeded by others, which have risen into opulence. 

But grant the decline to be more general than I am.apt 


it formerly sold for thirty; secondly, that the labor of the to think, it is not the tariff law which has occasioned it. 
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-| | Teds the statute of distributions, of which gentlemen must | to pay their State debts. Bat the difficulty about the rail- 

>. > gomplain, if they wish estates to be-kept together: -Ever | road 1s; that the public mind is not yet generally satisfied 
< since I have :heard: any thing of the South, Ihave heard) of its feasibility, and-it was thought expedient’ to delay so 
. this. complaint; and considerably before the tariff Jaw of {large an expenditure till it could be yoted by pretty gene- 


1816, that, whereas the nature of their: property required’ 


-> estates to exist in a-pretty-ample extent; they were con- 


) might 


stantly broken up: by: partition, :to ‘the ruin of ancient fami- 
Jes; and with: these ‘causes“it was ‘supposed that the cli- 
mate, andà ‘cettain: generous profusion, springing from 
very amiable. feelings, but-not reconcilable. with thrift, 
ight-have-co-operated: -But;-be the cause what it will, 
the effectis older than any tariff law, except that of 1789: 
‘and, forthe truth of this proposition, I appeal to every 
gentleman who hears me. : . 

But the evil is not confined to the South. It exists no- 
toriously in every other part of the country. The same 
‘decay of families is conspicuous in New England.. In our 


large cities,‘it is almost proverbial that the splendid man- | 


‘sion.of one generation is a boarding-house in the next. I 
- do: not remember: a family rich by inherited wealth for 
three generations. It is, -as the gentleman describes it, 
sad. to contemplate, in the individual instance—sad that 
the children should so seldom die beneath the-roof of their 
fathers;.that names endeared by liberality and benefactions 
to one generation, should be forgotten, or remembered 
only as objects of.:commiseration in the next. But we 
_ consider the whole operation as the healthiest in the poli- 
tical system, effecting a constant infusion of new, untainted 
blood. It is an operation by which merit, thrift, and in- 
dustry get their share in the great prizes of life, which 
“are no longer distributed by the lottery of birth. It is a 
republican distribution of estates, not effeuted by cut-throat 
` agrarian.laws, such as have been:alluded to in this debate, 
but:by the gentle hand of nature, under the dictates of the 
kindest affections, ‘sanctioned by a wise legislation. 
» The gentleman from South Carolina spoke in the harshest 


ral consent. As to paying the debts, the question was, 
whether there did not.exist adequate funds without the 
tax: -Fdo not mean that the people of Massachusetts have 
a passion tobe taxed for the mere love oftaxation; but, to 
the extent. of: paying: their debts, my friend may believe 
me, that they will tax themselvés, when it is necessary, 
with great-readiness. And as for the railroad, if the Ge- 
neral Government will -pay us the debt she owes us for 
the services of our militia in the war—services as patriotic, 
as prompt, as efficient as those of the militia of any State in 
the Union--I will agree, for one, to subscribe it to any rail- 
road that shall be projected witha safe prospect of success. 
Not tax ourselves for roads! Why, we do itin every town in 
the State, and cvery year; and so we do for schools. The 
single town of Boston pays annually little short of two 
hundred thousand dollars for its schools, nearly half of it 
by a public tax for its free schools; nor is the rest of the 
State proportionably behind the capital. This is our eco- 
nomy in expenditures for public institutions. 

But the gentleman (Mr. McDurriz] tells us, we ought 
to protect our manufactures ourselves by State bounties. 
He forgets that this is impossible. How could we prevent 
the introduction of foreign fabrics into our State? So long 
as we had the power, it was exercised. It was very libe- 
rally exercised, as early as 1645, by the infant colony, and 
it was one of the last acts of the independent State of 
Massachusetts under the confederation. The gentleman, 
perhaps, has not contemplated the colonial history.of the 
industry of the country; a chapter to the full as instructive 
as the colonial history of its politics. When he tells us 
that the southern States now stand in the same relation 
to the manufacturing States that the whole colonies did to 
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terms-which the language affords of the ‘‘monopolists” of | Great Britain—that they have changed masters, but gained 
thewnanufacturing States. “I cannot persuade myself that | nothing- by the change--that the existing laws are a hun- 
the gentleman would deliberately repeat himself half of|dred times more oppressive to the South than the colonial 
what he uttered on this topic, in the order of the debate; |system was to America, I must think that he recollects 
but if I wished him to give a description of those engaged in jonly that the staple products of the South. were indeed 
manufactures, which would most effectually bring discredit | liberally encouraged by the mother country, and bounties 
on his argument, rather than reproach on their cause, I|awarded for their culture; while the iron mace of prohi- 
would desire him to represent as monopolists men who are | bition lay on the industry of the North; our navigation shut 
(breaking down with competition. out from the world, beyond the Capes, and from the North 
We are told by southern gentlemen of the generous | of Europe, and just permitted to range between the West 
South. One gentleman from South Carolina had it the | Indies and Cape Finisterre; and our manufactures subject- 
‘too generous South.” This was not the language of the jed to restraints the most odious and tyrannical, making it 
mover of this amendment; [Mr. McDurrrz] but even he, jhighly penal to carry a dozen hats from one colony to 
in-reference to the’vote on the Maysville road, somewhat janother, and denying us the right to make a hobnail, As 
significantly compared the liberality of the South with the {soon as we were independent, we did turn to the industri- 
economy: (to which he paid.a compliment, ahd I have no jous arts.. Massachusetts immediately enacted her naviga- 
doubt-a sincere one) of the North. Sir, the South is gene- {tion law; but it availed her nothing; and her tariff, but it 
rous; but as her generosity has permitted her, on this topic, /bound nobody but herself, and merely threw her markets 
tobe very jealous of her own interests, 1 trust she will {open to her neighbors. When we are tauutingly asked 
carry it so far as to forgive us for doing the same. The |why we do not pursue this policy ourselves, it is not amiss 
South is generous, liberal, high-minded. I acknowledge jto state that Massachusetts had, before the adoption of the 
its Ihave seen it; I may be permitted to say, I have expe- federal constitution, her own tariff, in which some articles, 
. vlenced it. What New England is, I shall not say. Iam jand that of cotton fabrics among the rest, paid higher du- 
a sòn of New England. My fathers:for two centuries have |ties than any levied by the United States, till the law of 
tilled.her sacred soil, where they now rest; and all that 1/1816. When the federal constitution was adopted, the 
have or. hope, I owe to her noble institutions. Her praise | States lost the power of protecting their own manufac- 
is.“ fittheme for any tongue but mine.” -ltures; and Mr. Madison, in the.earliest debates, gives this 
But.the. gentleman must not think we are generous only [as a reason why the duties, under the Federal Government, 
with other people’s money, as he appeared to intimate in |should be laid so as to promote that end. ; : 
his:allusion: to the subject of internal improvement. We| The gentleman from South Carolina made some remarks 
ay out own money..: We have paid it from the settlement jon capital, which I could not but think rather invidious, 
of the country; and -if we are prompt to practise this les- jand at war with the general liberality of his views. Mode- | 
son abroad; we learnedit at-home. .  . ; rate, and even large private accumulations of capital per- 
Another gentleman from South -Carolina, [Mr. Bawy-|form a very valuable office in the community. ‘They ful- 
werL] commending. the wisdom of the people of Massa: fil many of the beneficial ends of banking, without the 
chusetts, said that:they ‘had such a dislike for taxation, that |evils attending banks, and in a variety of cases to which 
they could not be got to subscribe for arailroad, nor- even | banks cannot reach. Capital cannot benefit its owner till 
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that an association of men who. will nöt quarrel-with’ one: 
another, is a thing which never yet existed; from the great- 
est confederacy of nations down to a town: meeting or a: 
vestry; seeing that we must have somebody to quarrel with,’ 
Thad rather-keep our New England associates--for. that: 
purpose, than to see our bickerings transferred to-others.: 
They are circumscribed. within such narrow limits,;-and 
their population so full, that their numbers will ever:be’ 
the minority; and they are marked, like the Jews; with: 
such perversity of character, as to constitute, from that: 
circumstance, the natural division of our parties."* = =. = 
I make this reference with no unfriendly feeling to the 
memory of Mr. Jefferson; I. would tread. lightly over_his' 
ashes. The expressions I have quoted were uttered in 
high party times; but they are a correct indication ofthe 
policy of which the North has been, and is, the vietims : 
The gentleman compared the relation of the planting to 
the manufacturing States with that of the colonies of Great: 
Britain before the revolution; and went so far as to say. 
that the former had now a hundred times more to com- 
plain of than the latter had then. What was the complaint 
of the colonies? That they were subject to the control of - 
a Government in which they were not represented, and 
whose, laws consequently were not calculated for their 
benefit. But is not the South represented in the Govern- 
ment of the United States?. Represented, did I say? Has 
she not contrived, as soon as a political revolution could. 
possibly be brought about, always to be in.a majority? 
‘Was it not that triumphant southern majority which called 
this manufacturing system into existence? The chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, in his late report, states: 
the fact in the plainest terms, that the restrictive system, 
which commenced in 1807, and of which the war was the - 
last measure, laid the foundation of the manufacturing po- 
licy. What says Mr. Jefferson again? (letter to Mr., Lei- 
per, 21st January 1809:) “I have lately inculcated the 
encouragement of manufactures to the extent of our owh 
consumption, at Jeast in all articles of which we raise thé 
raw materials. On thisthe federal papers and meetings 
have sounded the alarm of Chinese policy, destruction of 
commerce, &c., that is to say, the iron, which we make, 
must not be wrought here into ploughs, axes, hoes, &c.,: 
in order that the ship owner may have the profit of carry- 
ing it to Europe, and bringing it back in a manufactured 
form; as if, after manufacturing our own raw materials 
for our own use, there would not be a surplus produce 
sufficient to employ a due proportion of navigation in car- 
rying it to market, and exchanging it for those articles. of 
which we have not the raw material; yet this absurd hue 
and cry has done much to federalize New England. Their 
doctrine goes to the sacrificing agriculture and manufac- 
tures to commerce; to the calling all our people, from the 
interior country to the sea shore, to turn merchants; and. 
to convert this great agricultural country into a city of 
Amsterdam. But I trust the good sense of our country 
will see that its greatest prosperity depends on a due ba- 
lance between agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
and not in this protuberant navigation, which has kept usin 
hot water from the commencement of our Government, 
and is now engaging us in war.” i 
I beg leave to say, sir, that these are Mr. Jefferson’s 
views on these subjects, not mine. I quote them to show 
the gentleman in what councils, and under whose auspices, 
the manufacturing system had its origin. New England 
did remonstrate, murmur, protest against it. While writh- 
ing under burdens almost too grievous to be borne, she 
dil utter her complaints, in a tone, patriotic as now echoed. 
by the South, but treasonable in her; a tone, that never~has 
been and never will be forgiven her, and which has given 
her brethren a pretext to set their foot upon her neck, 
and press her beaming forehead to the dust. - And now, 
what is the consequence? Because she will not sit still, 
and see those establishments prostrated, into which her 


it has first-benefited the community around-himr and. in 
this-country. capitalist:is only another name for a clerk.em- 
ployed by the active-community to- transact tlieir money: 
business, for small wages and no thanks. ` -7 ! 

But, be this as it may, the’ gentleman from South Caro- 
lina utterly misconceives our population, in the effect 
which: he ascribes to ‘capital: over elections.- If he will 
come and visit us, T will show him a people which. the 
wealth of Attalus could not tempt—which the gold of the 
Indus could not carry to an election.. The gentleman has 
spoken of his district—he must allow me to speak of mine. 
I have the honor to represent the district containing very 
large manufacturing places, Waltham and Lowell, where 
more property is probably invested. in manufactures than 
at any other place in the Union. The town of Lowell, 
especially, has, within ten years, grown up from a few 
farm-houses to a population of six thousand seven hundred 
souls, provided with all the establishments and institutions, 
the schools and churches, of an advanced community; a 
population as moral, as intelligent, as substantial as any in 
the Union, It has grown up exclusively under the manu- 
facturing influence. Here, if anywhere, there has been 
a forcing process; and in such a district, if anywhere, the 
corrupting influence of capital must be seen. And now I 
aver, if, by any arts of misrepresentation, the suspicion 
could be infused into the minds of the people of that dis- 
trict, that their representative was under the influence of 
the moneyed capital investedin it, it would cost him his seat. 
‘That is no very strong expression. But there does not live 
the man in New England-—no, not even he of whom she is 
fondest and proudest, who could stand a day under such a 
suspicion reasonably entertained. 

ido not speak of bribery, neither did the gentleman 
from South Carolina; but of the indirect, if you please, 
the honest influence of capital. ‘The truth is, the fact is 
the other way. Our people are jealous and watchful of 
this influence. They read for themselves, think for them- 
selves, vote for themselves. Ours is not the part of the 
country, where the slavish discipline of party, the fruit of 
all corrupt influences, exists. Hence our groundless in- 
ternal feuds; hence our ridiculous subdivisions of which 
the “generous South” ought not to complain, for she has 
always known how, and never better than at this moment, 
to tarn them to very good account, in monopolizing the 
Government of the country. 

‘The gentleman from South Carolina spoke with no little 
bitterness on the subject of majorities and minorities; of 
the oppression, the despotism, the tyranny implied in 
adopting and pursuing a course of policy prejudicial to 
the interests of a minority of the people. It is true the 
gentleman is in a minority on this question, and perhaps 
this alone, of all the great questions on which parties are 
now divided. I£ cannot but hope that he has spoken with 
canscless severity, in reference to the present case; but 
we of New England, towards whom his remarks were in 
part directed, can well believe his sincerity, in deploring 
the hardships to which a minority must submit. 4f there 
is bitterness in that cup, we have drank it to the dregs. 
We have been in a minority on this and every other ques- 
tion; and £ will show. the gentleman, from a very high au- 
thority, that our brethren of the South have not only made 
a substantial bencfit out of our position, but have 

“ Jaed us for their mirth, yea, for their laughter, 
When we were waspish.” : 

In 1798, a letter was written by Colonel Taylor, of Ca- 
roline, to Mr. Jefferson, on the subject of a secession, on 
the part of Virginia and North Carolina, from the Union. 
Mr. Jefferson opposes the project, and, among other rea- 
sons, makes use of the following: 

_ if we reduce our Union to Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, immediately the conflict-will be established between 
the representatives of these ‘two States, and they will end 
by breaking into their simple units. Secing, therefore, 
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capital was driven; because she is not willing that the laws prohibitory: policy, recur to the examples of European na- 


passed “against her will, beneath which her manufactures 
have grown up, should be swept. abruptly away, she “is 
‘avaricious, ‘inconsistent, a hungry, grasping monopolist; 
and the vocabulary of the language is tasked“ 
opprobrium to heap on:her. ` -Ifthe colonial system, which 
led:to the declaration of independeiice, had‘been adopted 
_ bya parliament, in: which the: coloniés- were: represented 
-and hada majority; ifthe stamp act had been the measure 
abinet, in’ which Patrick Henry had been Prime Min- 
ister, Jotin Adams, Lord ‘Chancellor, Dr. Franklin, First 
Lord'of' the’ Treasury, Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State 
för- Foreign Affairs, and Samuel Adams, King, (as Dr. 
Johnson thought Speaker Cushing wanted to be,) had this 
measure been forced on Old England by a triumphant co- 


tions, instead of adverting to those of their own country, 
which would be more appropriate and illustrative: To 
support my position, I shall appeal to our own history, as 


for terms of] it-has been represented to us, not by the enemies, but by 


the friends of the Americar system. , General Hamilton, 
in his celebrated report, in January, 1791, says: ‘ Manu- 
factures of cotton goods, not long since established in Be- 
verly, in Massachusetts, and at Providence, in the State of 
Rhode Island, and conducted with a perseverance corre- 
sponding with the -patriotic motives which began them, 
seem to:have overcome the first obstacles of success, pro- 
ducing corduroys, velvets, fustians, jeans, and other simi- 
lar articles, of a quality which will bear a comparison with 
the like articles brought from Manchester. he one at 


lonial majority, and then these colonies, on a change.of{ Providence has the merit of being the first in introducing 


affairs, finding or fancying it injurious to themselves, had 
clamored for its repeal,:at the sacrifice ofa vast capital in 
- Bngland; which had been invested under it, then the rela- 
tion of the:colonies to the mother country would have re- 
sembled that of our‘southern brethren to the manufactur- 
ing States, and would have failed to engage the sympathies 
of the world. ; 
: Sir, I cannot approve the tonein which this amendment 
` has been urged‘on us. If any good is to be done, it is by 
conciliation; and in that work I will begin as soon and go 
ag far as any man. I will join in any bona fide attempt to 
remove the burdens of the revenue laws, not inconsistent 
with interests to which the faith of the Government is 
pledged. I am willing to begin by my colleague’s [Mr. 
` Goruam] proposition, to grant a drawback of the whole 
duty on cotton bagging, on every yard of that article, whe- 
-ther foreign or domestic, wrapped round the bale of cotton, 
on: exportation; thereby relieving the southern planter 
‘om a burden which he regards as peculiarly onerous, and 
yet preserving to the western manufacturer the benefit o 
the duty. And I believe, if, instead of this tone of fierce 
denunciation, a conciliating language were used, that every 
thing might be effected, which the real interests of the 
country require. But the gentleman himself would be the 
last to respect men who could be wrought upon by such 
invective, against those whom they represent. And while 
he tells us that the repeal of these laws would reduce our 
manufactures to ruin, it seems hardly necessary to say 
that he cannot expect us to sit still, and vote for his amend- 
ment. 
Mr. MAL 
which, : , 
Mr. DRAYTON said, it was not his purpose to sustain 
the observations which ‘he should offer to the committee, 
by:ä.long series of statistical calculations, or by elaborate 
deductions from the principles of political economy. Be- 
ing under the impression that the public mind was under- 
going a change, that many of those who had been undoubt- 
ing’ proselytes of the ‘American system,” began to per- 
ceive its errors, and to feel its evils, it would be his object 
to-exhibit to them its delusions in a plain and practical 
mannér. In the prosecution of this design, he should con- 
fine ‘himself exclusively to endeavoring to establish the 
following propositions: - ms 
First. ‘That our manufactures flourished so long as those 
who were engaged.in them were left to the free exercise 
oftheir own exertions; and that they have invariably de- 
clined under a restricted system, excepting when their 
prosperity was owing to the public calamity. i 
_ Secondly. That the arguments relied upon by the advo- 
cates of restricted-industry, are fallacious, and their asser- 
tioršs-contradicted by facts. 
"efst: That.our manufactures flourished, so long, &c. &c. 
[tis a trite remark, [said Mr. D.} that, inour investiga- 
tions, we- often overlook what. is immediately before us, 
and speculate. upon that which is remote. Ft is: thus that 
+. the:restrictionists, in their reasonings upon the effects of a 


LARY followed with a few remarks; after 
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into the United States the celebrated cotton mill, which 
not only furnishes materials for that manufactory itself, but 
for the supply of private families for household manufac- 
ture. Other manufactures of the same material, as regu- 
lar businesses, have also been begun in different places in 
Connecticut, but all upon smaller scales than those above 
mentioned. Some essays are also making in the printing 
and staining of cotton goods. There are several esta- 
blishments of this kind already on foot.” . 

Mr. Tench Coxe, in his letter to Mr. Gallatin, when Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, says: ‘¢ The neighboring States of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut quickly followed Rhode 
Island; and the tables which are annexed, imperfect as they 
unavoidably are, manifest the universality and. magnitude 
of the cotton manufactures in 1790. If avery sober pru- 
dence shall estimate the value of the water-spun and steam- 
spun.cotton yarn at the price at which they can be import- 
ed, without profit, from Europe, there will remain an op- 
portunity for much lucrative business in extensive works.” 

General Hamilton, in another part of his report, states 
that it is certain that several important branches of manu- 
factures have grown up-and flourished with a rapidity 
which surprises, offering an encouraging assurance of suc- 
cess in future attempts; of these, it may not be improper 
to enumerate the most considerable. He then specifies 
those of ‘‘leather, skins, iron, steel, wood and cabinet 
wares, flax, hemp, ardent spirits and malt liquors, bricks, 
tiles, and pottery, writing and other kinds of paper, hats, 
shoes, refined sugar, soap, candles, copper and brass 
wares, tin wares, great quantities of coarse cloths, coat- 
ings, serges, flannels, &c. &c.” 

A friend has this moment put into my hands the follow- 
ing extract, which he made from a Connecticut newspa- 
per: “ Hartford, third of October, 1791.—Woollen manu- 
factures--The quality of the cloths, more especially the 
coarser, is acknowledged, on all hands, to be superior to 
that of the English of the same fineness. They can be 
afforded as low as English cloths of the same fineness.” 

Mr. Coxe, in asupplementary letter, thus speaks of our 
manufactures shortly anterior to the non-intercourse and 
embargo laws. ‘The States of Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts have expelled all doubts about the practicability 
of the cotton operations. With the smallest territory in 
the United States, Rhode Island has already attained and 
introduced into her vicinity a cotton branch of our manu- 
factures, as valuable as the cotton branch of any country 
in Europe was at the time of the formation of our present 
constitution. Heavy cotton goods cannot be imported 
without a loss. Itisa fact of great importance, that none 
of the productions of the earth, whether of natural growth, 
or the fruits of cultivation, in the middle, northern, and > 
eastern States, which can be considered as raw materials, 
are now exported, in an unmanufactured condition,- to’ 
foreign markets. ‘The manufacturers may be said to pur- 
chase and employ a:quantity equal to the whole; for if'small 
parcels of raw materials have been lately exported, much 
greater quantities of similar foreign arti¢les have been 
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introduced from abroad. The landed interest have no ac- 
tual foreign purchasers for its wool, flax, hemp, hides, and 
skins of domestic animals, ‘and various metals. _The mo- 
mentous fact is therefore satisfactorily established, that tHe 
American manufacturers’ demand has greatly surpassed 
the abilities of the ‘planters, farmers, landholders, &c. to 
supply these five descriptions of materials. . There. is, at 
this time, no other redundant material than cotton.” Such 
was the situation of our manufactures, until the embargo 
and non-intercourse laws. -After their enactment, Mr. 
Coxe informs us, in the year 1814, that “it is found that 
our cotton wool has every where forced itself into manu- 
facturing usés; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
value of our manufactures, though much extended since 
1810, very greatly exceeded, in that year, the highest value 
of the raw material heretofore exported in any annual pe- 
riod. This prosperity of the cotton manufactures was 
without the aid of the double duties, and with but little as- 
sistance from the labor-saving machinery. But when the 


until the non-intercourse and embargo laws; that. the de- 
mand of the manufacturers “had greatly surpassed’ the. 
abilities of the planters, farmers, landholders, &c. to sup~ 
ply them with wool, flax, hemp, hides, and, skins of. ‘domes 
tic animals.” . Although the duties had then been incr 
ed, they were still moderate, and exclusively impi 
revenue. Here, it seems to me, terminated the sol : 
perity of manufactures. The non-intercourse, the embar- 
go laws, and the war, gave to them unsiatural stimulants... 
Front: thèse ‘adventitious causes, their progress was so.” 
rapid, that Mr. Niles exultingly exclaimed, in 1814, that: 
they could hot be affected by an immediate peace; that 
«there was ‘xoom enough for their fall, while they yet 

might be as lucPatiye as man should desire.” Notwith-" 
standing this confident prediction, as soon as peace was- 
concluded, Mr. Niles, in his Register, in 1815, held the 


following language: ‘The free and unrestricted admis-" 


sion, at present allowed, into the United States, of cotton 
fabrics of foreign production, not only extinguishes the | 


vast importance of mechanism, since introduced in lieu of|hope of a reasonable profit, in future, from the manufac- 


laboring hands, is considered, in connexion with our power 
to produce cotton, the diffusion and extent which -the 


ture of similar goods at home, but threatens the speedy- 
destruction of the establishments already created for that 


cotton manufactures must obtain, particularly in a State of | purpose, and the loss of the immense capital invested in 


war and blockade, cannot be estimated.” 

The foregoing is a representation of our manufactures, 
up to the period and after the commencement of the late 
war. ‘Their condition, during the war, is thus described 
by Mr. Niles, in his Register for January, 1814: « There 
ave now running in the neighborhood of Providence, 
Rhode Island, no Jess than one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand spindles; these spindles make one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds of yarn each week, and consume about 
six millions of pounds of cotton (or twenty thousand bags) 
perannum. ‘Fhe value of the cloth made from this yarn 
is estimated at eight million one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars a year.” Mr. Niles adds: **We cannot fear 
that our manufactures of cotton, wool, &c. will be affect- 
ed, should peace take place to-morrow, ‘The present 
great profits may be reduced, but there is room enough 
for their full, whilst they yet may be as lucrative as man 
should desire.” 

From the extracts which I have made, it appears that 
our manufactures, in 1790, comprehended a variety ofar- 
ticles--that * several important branches had grown up 
with a rapidity which was surprising; among others, 
“great quantities of coarse cloths, coatings, serges, fan- 
nels, &c.”” According to Mr. Coxe, the tables which he 
annexed to his letter, “manifested the magnitude of the 
cotton manufacture in 1790.” ‘Chis was the condition of 
our manufactures shortly after the adoption of the fede- 
ral constitution, when our moneyed capital was small—— 
when our white population scarcely exceeded three mil- 
lions of persons——when our national debt amounted to fif- 
ty-four million one hundred and twenty-four thousand four 
hundred und sixty-four dollars, and when the duties upon 
imposts were low, those upon hemp benig fifty-four cents 
the hundred and twelve pounds; upon unmanufactured 
iron sevenand a half per cent. ad valorem; and upon cot- 
ton and woollen goods five per cent. ad valorem; raw wool 
and a varicty of other articles being exempt from any du- 
tics. Let it also be recollected that, at this time, the raw 
material of cotton was imported, and that the British ex- 
clusive commercial code prevailed with unmitigated rigor. 
1, under these circumstances, our manufactures were 
flourishing and increasing, to what other causes could 
their prosperity be attributed, than to moderate imposts, 
to free competition, and to the liberty which our citizens 
enjoyed of prosecuting those branches of industry which 
were suited to their capitals, their skill, and the demands 
of the country, untrammelled by the interference of legis- 
lators, who never did, and never can understand and direct 
the interests of individuals as well as they can themselves. 

We have seen that manufactures continued to advance 
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them.” It would be inferred from these expressions, that, 

upon the return of peace, the duties were instantly reduc. 
ed. The fact is, that the war, or double duties, continued _ 
until 1816. In that year protective duties were granted, 
which were increased in 1818, in 1824, and, again, in 
1828. The complaints of the manufacturers became loud- ` 
er after every augmentation of the duties; and the, gentle-, 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Evsrerr] who represents | 


one of the greatest manufacturing districts in the Union,» 


tells us, that but few of the manufacturers in it have escap-. 
ed ruin; and that those who have been less unfortunate,’ 
are struggling with difficulties and embarrassments. 

It will be found, upon examination, that the distresses of 
the manufacturers commenced with the era of protection 
in 1816. We never heard of their distresses before; we 
have never ceased to hear of them since. The causes of | 
these distresses are evident. High duties induce capital- 
ists, without any knowledge of the subject, to invest their 
funds in manufactures, as a lucrative speculation. Com- 
panies are thus formed, consisting of presidents, secteta- 
ries, directors, &c.. The expenses incidental to these com- 
panies are so considerable, that even protection duties will 
not enable them to sell their fabrics to a profit; and yet 
the quantity they produce gluts the market, and injures 
not only themselves, but the regular, practical manufac- 
turers, who, with competent skill and personal attention 
and cconomy, might otherwise obtain a fair remuneration 
for their labor. i 

Whilst we were fettering our trade with onerous duties, 
not only upon fabrics, but upon raw materials, Great Bri- 
tain, perceiving the evils of her ancient commercial code, 
resolved to introduce a more enlarged and liberal policy.’ 
In spite of an opposition supported by numbers, and 
wealth, and influence, and prejudice, and cupidity, she 
repealed upwards of two hundred of her navigation laws, 
entered into equal commercial duties with most of the 
European nations, and admitted various raw materials 
upon the payment of low duties. In 1825, she allowed 
the importation of one hundred and thirty-one articles, 
subject to duties from fifteen to thirty per cent., thè 
greater part of which had, previously, either been pro- 
hibited, or encumbered with imposts almost tantamount 
to prohibition. Mr. Huskisson declared, in the: House 
of Commons, in 1827, ‘that he had had the good for- 
tune to persuade the House, within a few years, to re- 
peal fificen hundred restrictive and prohibitory statutes.” 
Instead of taxation being increased ‘by these commercial 
relaxations, between the year 1815 and the present time, 
Great Britain has abolished taxes to an amount exceeding 
thirty millions of pounds sterling. She has, by” these 
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' means, imparted a new spring to the. industry and enter- 
prise of. ber subjects... They are enabled, upon more ad- 


follow the example, not the precepts, -of Great 
hose -statesmen, they insist, inculcate the doc- 
t O] free trade, merely to delude other nations. The 
‘fact that there exists a party in the United States, which 
enforces the growth of manufactures by high duties, is not 
more certain, than that the practices of British statesmen 
were correspondent with their professions. What I have 
already said, would ‘be sufficient to confute the assertions 
of the restrictionists; but if additional proofs were requi- 
site, I would refer to thè principle which is understood to 
` have-been-adopted by the: Government, that no duty, in- 
tended for protection, shall exceed thirty per cent.—-to 
the writings in Blackwood’s Magazine, and other publica- 
tions of a similar character-—to the debates in the Parlia- 
ment, and. particularly. to-a discussion in the House of 
Lords, in February last, in which the avowed friends of 
prohibition attribute the distresses of the country. ‘to the 
pestilent heresy of free trade.” That all the ancient mo- 
nopolies and restrictions have not been relinquished in 
Great Britain, is true. It would be impolitic, and mischiev- 
ous in the extreme, to introduce innovations otherwise 
‘than cautiously and gradually, where immense investments 
of capital. have been made, in numerous branches of in- 
dustry; upon the faith of long established laws and usages. 
hat innovations have been made, and that their effects 
have been to liberalize the commercial system of Great 
Britain, must be made manifest to any one who will com- 
Pare its present situation with that which prevailed not 
more than fifteen years ago. 

T am not aware that the extension of our manufactures, 
and the profits of the manufacturers, during non-inter- 
course, embargo, and war, are relied uponas an argument 
in favor of restriction. . If, during these periods, manufac- 

` tures had been cheap, there would have been strength in 
this argument, but such was not the case. The prosperity 
of the manufacturers was not participated in by the peo- 
ple. It was founded upon the general calamity. The 
prices which they obtained, and which they always will 
obtain where free competition is excluded, were so erro- 
neous, that, although they were enriched, the consumers 
were impoverished. And, notwithstanding these golden 
harvests, when peace restored our intercourse with Eng- 
Jand, our mdnufactures were involved in embarrassments 
and distrésses, from which they have never recovered, 
though aided by duties which were granted especially for 

their protection. 

I have thus, I trust, satisfactorily shown that our manu- 
facturers were’ prosperous and increasing under an unre- 
stricted, and that they have always been depressed under 
a restricted system, excepting when they flourished, in 
consequence of the calamitous condition of the country. 
I will now proceed to the examination of the arguments 
and assertions which are principally relied upon by the 
advocates of the restrictive policy. They are as follows: . 

‘First. That, by adequate protection, manufactures would 
be permanently established; that competition among the 
manufacturers would thus reduce. prices to the minimum 

cost of production, when their domestic fabric, being ex- 
empt from the expenses of importation, would be cheaper 
than the foreign. 

Sécondly, That, by purchasing domestic manufactures, 
we encourage domestic, instead of foreign industry, and 
thus augment the national wealth. 


Thirdly. That domestic manufactures increase the de- 


better market to those who raise them. 


mand for native raw materials, and consequently furnish a 
_. Fourthly. That the consumers of manufactures have no 
right to complain, because the high duties have not in- 
creased their prices. _ tad l 

Fifthly. That, as foreigners impose restrictions upon us, 
we ought to retaliate upon them, and particularly upon 
Great Britain, as she takes almost nothing from us. 

1st. That, by adequate protection, manufactures would 
be permanently established, &c. &c. 

The ability to-sell cheap depends upon the price of the 
raw material, the wages of labor, and the profits of stock. 
To place the argument of the restrictionists in the most 
favorable light, 1 will suppose that the raw material costs 
less in America than it does in England, as is the case with 
cotton. With this advantage, and the aid of protective 
duties, from twenty-five to one bundred and twenty-five 
per cent., in consequence of both. wages and the profits 
of stock being about one hundred per cent. higher in this 
country than they are. in England, we annually import 
from her cotton manufactures, which we should not. do 
unless they were cheaper than our own. Our importation 
of cotton from England, in the year ending the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1828, amounted to nine million four hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand four hundred and thirty-one dollars. 
If England, then, undersells us in an article, the raw ma- 
terial of which we have cheaper than she has, can we rival 
her in other manufactures, the raw materials of which she 
purchases as cheap or cheaper than we do? When cottons 
are produced cheaper in England than they are in the 
United States, is it not folly to suppose that we can manu- 
facture wool and iron cheaper than, or as cheap as the 
English manufacturer, who buys hisiron and his wool at in- 
comparatively lower rates than they can be obtained by our 
manufacturers? Is it not evident that, until population is 
as dense, capital as large, and wages and profits as low 
in the United States as they are in Great’ Britain, she 
must continue to manufacture cheaper than we ean? Is it 
not equally evident that, when we can manufacture as 
cheaply as England, no protective duties will be necessa- 
ry to secure to our manufacturers the monopoly of the do- 
mestic market? ; : 

Qdly. That, by purchasing domestic manufactures, we 
encourage, &e. &e. 

It is undeniable that, by the domestic exchange, the ar- 
ticle purchased, and the preduct of the labor which pays 
for it, remain in the country, but it should be borne in 
mind, that, by the foreign exchange, we introduce valua- 
ble commodities which we had not before, and that we ne- 
cessarily pay for them with the proceeds of American 
labor; consequently, if the buyer can procure them 
cheaper, he can, with the same quantity of labor, or the 
same amount of money, purchase more of the foreign 
than of the domestic manufacture. If he buys dearer in 
the home market, he loses the difference between the 
foreign and the home price; and though, by the domestic 
barter, the manufacturer may be a gainer, yet, as his gain 
is precisely equal to the buyer’s loss, the national wealth is 
no more increased than if the exchange had never been 
made. But if a million of pounds of raw cotton could be 
exchanged in England for as great a quantity of cotton or 
woollen manufactures as would in the United States re- 
quire a million and a half of pounds of raw cotton, then 
would the wealth of the United States be augmented in 
the same ratio, by the substitution of the domestic for the 
foreign exchange. 

Sdly. That domestic manufactures increase the demand, | 
&e. &e. \ 

Admitting that the increase of manufactures; by with- 
drawing a portion of labor from the cultivation of the soil, 
might, to a certain extent, be of advantage to the-agricul- 
turist, it is yet problematical whether this advantage would 
not be more than counterbalanced, by the increased ex- 
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pense which he would be subjected to in the price of the| minimum, by the competition between American and Bris 
implements of his labor, and of the woollens, cottons, and | tish labor, he overlooked the very important fact which Tén» 
other articles which he consumes. ` * dered his argument inapplicable--that the consumers were 
But the domestic manufactures of cotton, it is said by the | deprived of the benefit of this competition, by the high du- 
restrictionists, must create an additional market for the raw | ties which are laid upon the manufactures which he pur- 
cotton of the southern planter. ‘This cannot be the case, chases. : À ae 
unless they increase its consumption.” Evenif theré werej 5thly. That, as foreigners impose restrictions. upon Us. . 
no manufactories of cotton in the United States,the quan- &e. &e. A ee eS 
tity which they at present furnish, would be manufactured} It is conceded by the restrictionists, that trade ought to 
in Europe, where, but for the protective system, as much |be free, butthey contend that, as other nations impose bur. 
of the fabric could be purchased by the grower of cotton |densupon our commerce, we ought to retaliate upon theirs- 
for one thousand pounds of his raw material, as he can pur-| Tf, by subjecting the productions of foreigners to onerous 
chase in the domestic market for fifteen hundred or two duties, we could induce them to withdraw those restrictions 
thousand pounds. i which we complain of, it might, then, be advisable to re- 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] esti-|sort to such an expedient; but, as we entertain no hopes of 
mates the number of persons engaged in manufactures in | thus effecting this object, it surely would be better not:to : 
the United States at about five hundred thousand, and he jaggravate our own burdens by our own acts. If we can- 
tells us that if they should abandon their business, the quan-| not secure all the advantages of free trade, why not do: s0 
tity of manufactures would be diminished, by which the lto the extent which is in our power? Great Britain levies 
demand for the raw material would be lessened, as there | customs upon our imports, and an excise upon internal cons 
are no unemployed laborers in England. From these pre- sumption, for the sake of revenue, not of obstructing our = 
mises, he concludes that the present low price of manufac-{commerce. We impose heavy duties upon imports, not 
tures, particularly of woollens and cottons, is owing to the|for revenue, but to exclude cheaper foreign productions. 
competition between the American and the English capital- | Were our duties imposed bona fide, for revenue, which we 
ists. The gentleman has forgotten the millions of paupers required, however the impolicy of the measure might be 
in England and Ireland, who are idle, not because they are | censured, because it diminished instead of increasing the 
unable or unwilling to work, but because they cannot get | receipts at the custom-house, we yet should not condemn it 
work. ‘The pressure under which England suffers, is the |as partial and unconstitutional. But supposing the argument 
want of a market for her products, not of laborers to pro- jof the restrictionists, abstractly considered, to be correct, ` 
duce them. let us see upon what foundation their assertion stands, that 
"The southern grower of cotton is injured, ina variety of | Great Britain takes almost nothing from us. To show the 
ways, by the American system. First. In common with the [amount of our imports from, and of our exports to, Great 
apriculturists, his expenses are increased by his being] Britain and her dependencies, I willrefer to the statements 
compelled to purchase dearer his implements of husband. | of the commerce and navigation of the United States, with 
ry, and whatever he uses or consumes. Secondly. Although | which we are annually furnished by the Secretary of the 
he sells his cotton at the same price to the American andj Treasury. 
to the foreign manufacturer, he paysto the formera higher} ‘Total value of imports by the United 
price for his fabric. ‘Thirdly. If foreign manufactures of] States from Great Britain and her depen- 
cotton could be imported into the United States, upon the |dencies, in the year ending 30th Septem- : : 
payment of a moderate duty, their chcapness would cause a | ber, 1825, - - - - $42,394,812 
greater quantity of them to be purchased, by which the} ‘Total value of exports from the United ; 
demand forthe raw material of the planter would be largely | States to Great Britain and her dependen- 
increased. cies, during the same period, - - 44,217,525 
1 will here notice an argument of another gentleman Of these exports, those of 
irom Massachusetts, (Mr. Evrnerr) which appeared to me |the growth, produce, &c. of 
to be an extraordinary one. That gentleman stated thatthe United States, amount- E 


the protection given to sugar greatly increased the income | ed to - - - $ 40,372,987 
of the sugar planter, and afforded him much more thana] And those of foreign ar- g 
compensation for the duties which he paid upon imposts. jticles, to - - 5,844,538 


Total value of imports by - 
the United States from Great 
Britain and her dependen- 
cies, in the year ending 30th ; 
September, 1826, ats ~ - 32,212,356 
Total value of exports : : ` 
from the United States to 
Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, during the sam : 
period, - - - - - 28,980,019 
Of these exports, those of 
the growth, produce, &c. of 
the United States, amount- 
ed to - - - 
And those of foreign ar- 
ticles, to - - - 
‘Total -value of imports by 
the United States from Great 
Britain and her dependen- 
cies, in the year ending 30th 


Instead of this being an advantage to the southern States 
grencrally, it is strictly the reverse. The grower of cotton 
in South Carolina feels the tax upon sugar as sensibly as 
does the farmer in Maine or Massachusetts, and complains 
of it as one of the heaviest taxations of the tariff, by which 
contributions are forced from millions, to swell the coffers 
of two or three hundred sugar planters. 

4thly. That the consumers of manufactures have no right 
to complain, &c. ke, 

Lf the duties upon manufactures did not increase their 
price, the manufacturers would consent to a repeal of the 
tariff now in force. Their sole object in raising the duties, 
is to add them to the price of the article; and though, from 
the appreciation of money, the full in the cost of raw ma- 
terials, the improvement in machinery, and other causes, 
manufacturers may sell as low orlower than theydid when 
the dutics were less, yet, as we continue to import manu- 
factures, and to pay the duties upon them, and as we give 
the same price for the domestic as for the foreign commo- 
dity, no proposition can be more incontrovertible, than, if 
the duties were repealed, the price to the consumer would | September, 1827, - - Š 33,056,374 
be diminished by the amount of those duties. Total value of exports vf x r 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] from the United States to - ; a 
argued that the price of manufactures was reduced to its | Great Britain and her de- 


25,842,299 
3,137,720 


~ 
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pende cies, during the same ; ed, the reverse would be the case with.the manufacturer. 
period, - - > Congress would then be called upon for large protective 


. Of these exports, those.of __- 
the growth, produce, &c. of © ss | 
the United States, amount-~ =. - 2: 
ed to i 2 $30,041,545 

And those of foreign arti- ~ ene 
cles, to Ve a 
Total value of imports by. 
il tates from Great 
ad her: dependen- 
è year ending 30th 
ér, 1828, 
otal value. of exports b 

the United States from Great 
Britain and her dependen- 
cies, during the same pe- 
‘riod, ee : 
Qf these exports, those of 
the growth, produce, &c. of 
the United States, amount- 
ed to ~ 
And those of foreign ar- 
ticles, to 4,330,491 
But it is peculiarly pressed upon us, that Great Britain 
excludes from her ports one great product, flour. What 
is the fact? 
The total number of barrels of flour ex- 
ported from the United States to all parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, excepting to 
Great Britain and her dependencies, 
amounted, in the year 1827, to - 21,365 barrels: 
> The number exported from the United 
Statesto.Great Britain and her dependen- 
cits, during the same-period, amounted to 252,766 barrels. 
The total number of barrels of flour ex- 
ported from the United States to all parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, excepting to 
Great. Britain and “her dependencies, 
amounted, in the year 1828, to - 21,573 barrels. 
The number exported from the United 
States to Great Britain and her dependen- 
cies, during the same period, amounted 
to - - - ~ 161,070 barrels. 
And yetitisalleged that Great Britain excludes our flour 
though we exported to her dominions, in 1827 and 1828, 
four hundred and. thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six barrels, and to the whole of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, excepting Great Britain and her dependencies, only 
forty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight barrels. 
The complaint of exclusion ought rather to be made against 
any European power than Great Britain: 

‘Were our flour freely admitted into Great Britain, we 
greatly overrate the advantages which would result from it: 
In the year 1818, Great Britain permitted the unrestrained 
importation of wheat. The quantity which she imported 
in that year was one million six hundred and ninety-four 
thousand two hundred and sixty-one quarters exceeding 
what it had ever been before, or has ever been since; and 
its average price per quarter was four pounds three shil- 
lings and eight pence sterling. Of the quantity imported, 
Great Britain received 
From Russia 


2,828,920 


35,591,484 


27,020,209 


22,689,718 


- 242,628 quarters 
Germany - 243,181 
-Prussia - 493,881 

The United States, not more than. 181,561 

[See appendix to Statistical Mlustrations of the British | 
Empire, page 26. ] in j 
-If large quantities of our wheat were exported to Great ; 
Britain upon the. payment of a moderate duty, its price; 
would be higher in the United States. Its comparative ; 


\daties, on account of the free admission of our wheat into 


England, compelling the manufacturer to give higher wages 


to:his workmen, whilst, fromthe same cause, the wages of 
the British operatives being diminished, the British manu- 
facturer could underselt ours in a greater ratio than he ean 
at present. . Upon a prineiple strictly analogous to thisy 


|when the duties upon wool in England were reduced from 


six pence and three pence to a penny and a half-penny the 
pound, our manufacturers petitioned for, and obtained, an 
additional duty upon woollen manufactures. . 

Is it not evident that one restriction leads to another, 
until, at length, the whole labor of the nation is taken from 
the judgment and enterprise of individuals, and transferred 
to the arbitrary will of Congress? In Franee and England, 
and other Europeaii kingdoms, where trade is more or less 
trammelled, protection is not limited to one class—it is ex- 
tended to all, so that each branch of industry enjoys some 
compensation for the burdens which it bears. Whereas, in 
our republic, although it is notorious that the agricultural 
and the commercial interests ave depressed, at least, in as 
great a degree as the manufacturing, the undivided aid of 
the Government is granted to the manufacturer. If this be 
policy or justice, then have these terms lost the meanings 
which have been, hitherto, annexed to them. 

Unless I labor under an egregious error, I think it will 
be apparent, from what I have submitted to the consider- 
ation of the committee, that we are prematurely rushing 
into a contest with Great Britain, in which we cannot but 
be sufferers. So long as she retains her immense capital, 
her abundant machinery, her overflowing population, and 
her consummate skill--so long as the cost of production, 
from these and other causes, isso much lower there than it 
is with us, her manufactures must be cheaper than ours. 
When the United States shall be in the condition in whick 
Great Britain now is, they may contend with her manu- 
facturers. , 

This must be the result of the moral and physical influ- 
ences of time. By artificial means, we may create domes- 
tic manufactures adequate to our demands; but this can 
only be accomplished by partiality to the few, at the ex- 
pense of the general welfare. Those manufactures which 
are adapted to our soil, our situation, and our wants, will 
be profitably pursued, provided the Government does not 
attempt to control them. Directed by the skill and econo- 
my of individuals, and the powerful incentives of inte- 
rest and free competition, their progress would keep pace 
with the increase of our numbers and our wealth; but 
manufactures forced into precocious exertions by legisla- 
tive bounties will either perish from unnatural stimulation, 
or flourish amidst the execrations of an oppressed, impo- 
verished, and indignant people. 

Mr. DENNY next addressed the committee, and ob- 
served, that, after a long and arduous struggle, the pro- 
tecting system had been fairly adopted, and the country 
had settled down in the belief that it had become the esta- 
blished policy of the Government, and thatall might rely 
upon it with safety.. This belief, sir, has induced thousands 
of individuals, possessing skill, experience, and capital, to 
embark their all in manufactures, trusting to the good faith 
of the Government, that the protection afforded by the 
laws would not be withdrawn. The result to the country 
at large has been a beneficial one; the friends of the sys- 
tem have not been disappointed; their views have been 
sustained in every instance wherein its operation has been 
fairly tried, andtime afforded for it to be fully unfolded. 
And the revenue of the country is derived under the same 
laws whichare intended to provide protection for its domes- 
tic industry. With these two great and prominent objects, 
revenue and protection, before us, what, I would ask, are we 


dearness would raise the wages of the American work- called upon to do, by the amendment now under consider- 
man; and thus, although the agriculturist might be benefit- ation, proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina? 
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(Mr. McDurriz.] We are called upon, sir, to reverse the 
whole system of protection, without duly -considering the 
probable effects upon the revenue, and totally regardless-of 
the injury to the community, and the ruinous consequences 
to all those who have confidently relied. upon: the legisla- 
tion of this Government. . 7 Do EG tidy AGS : 

What reasons are urged for the important change přo- 
posed to be effected -in the policy of the-Government by 
this amendment? Are they..of -a constitutional character? 
I believe few gentlemen will now seriously contend that to 
protect our own manufacturers.and mechanics, the domes- 
tic industry of the country, is. unconstitutional. -I think 
the question is-settled, and well settled. We are told,-sir, 
that the oppressed condition and sufferings of some of the 
southern States demand this change. It is strongly. al- 
leged that these sufferings. have been produced: by: this 
system, and that its destruction will bring relief. 

"The gentlemen have depicted to us, truly and faith- 
fully, I presume, the sufferings of some of the southern 
States, according to their own view. Iam willing to take 
the picture as it was presented, in all its strong coloring, 
and with all the highly finished and masterly touches which 
it has received. But I would ask the gentlemen whether 
it be quite certain that allthis distress proceeds from the 
cause to which they ascribe it. Are there no other causes 
to be found nearer home, to which the distress and embar- 
rassment described so feelingly may be justly. attributed? 
If there be, I entreat gentlemen to pause, and not to- de- 
stroy at one blow a system of vital importance:to.the coun- 
try, since such destruction would do-little or nothing to 
improve the condition’of the South, while it would inflict 
- ruin upon thousands in all other portions of the Union. I 
am fully aware that in the South all are taught to belteve 
that the evils under which they labor proceed from that 
mischievous measure called the ‘tariff. If a bankruptcy 
happened, it was owing to the “tariff.” If a merchant 
made a bad speculation, it was the ‘tariff? which caused 
its failure. If a planter became embarrassed, and obliged 
to sell a slave to keep up his expensive establishment, it 
was the “tariff” pressed him. 

It would be well for gentlemen to examine this subject 
dispassionately. Fromthe consideration which I have been 
enabled to bestow uponit, there appears tomy mind to be 
another cause, to which.all the evils complained of can be 
traced, and which is-of itself sufficient to produce the ef- 


stances, cotton should experience a. decline. in price? If, 
then, increased production and competition caused this re: 
sult, which is the basis of all the complaintsin the South, T 
beg gentlemen not to impute them to the tariff. : Would 
a repeal of the tariff ‘raise the price of cotton? “Would: it. 
diminish the quantity in market, restrain competition, and 
render: the land less productive? . By no means. - Hows. 
then, does it affect the price? Why, the gentleman from 
South Carolina: [Mr. McDurrie] has affirmed that the 
adoption of this measure by the Government has destroyed. 
their commerce. This is.an-effect which I am wholly un- 
able to discover. . Surely; sir; Government has imposed: 
no restrictions upon this commerce. It is unshackled, 
and as free as the. winds which waft it across:the. océan. 
No duty is laid upon their exports, and: ño impediment is 
laid in.their way.. But the gentleman [Mr.. McDurers} in-. 
sisted that ‘¢a duty on imports was, in effect, a-duty upon 
the-exports;” that ‘*the duty was paid by the-producer, 
and not by the consumer.” This argument is entirely new 
to me; I have never heard it urged before; it belongs, I 
think, exclusively to the present Congress. Our constitu- 
tion declares that ‘no tax or. duty-shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State;” and it grants to. Congress the 
express power to lay imposts or duties on imported. arti- 
cles. Is it. not ‘clear, then, that the wise framers of that 
instrument considered exports and imports:so entirely dis- 
tinct, that the former could not be. affected by, or subject 
to, duties, restrictions, or regulations, imposed pon: the 
latter? _ It is. now said that. where the exports are owned, 
there the. imports, also, belong, and-there the duties are 
paid; that the southern States are the producers of nearl 
one-half the domestic exports, and that they consequently 
pay the greater portion of the revenue of the country; they, 
being the producers, pay the tax, and not the consumers, 
I shall not detain the committee, by going into a detailed 
examination of this argument; it has, in my’ humble opi- 
nion, been so completely refuted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that’ I am almost ready to believe the gen+ 
tleman himself is willing to abandon it. By observation 
alone, without argument, we. may satisfy ourselves that 
the position assumed by the gentleman is not tenable. «Pass 
through the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio; visit the innu- 
merable towns and villages which are scattered over thems - 
you. will find them all well supplied with shops and, stores, 
in which every species of foreign merchandise.is offered 


fects which, in the South, are charged upon the tariff. ‘ 
This cause exists among themselves, and with themselves; Certainly at the port of entry first, and by the importing 
is the remedy. It is admitted on all sides that the proxi-| merchant, who adds the amount to the invoice price .of 
mate cause-of the distress alleged to prevail among the! the articles; and, finally, the purchasers and consumers 
southern planters, is the diminished price of the great sta-! in Pennsylvania and Ohio pay, in the price they give for 
„ple commodity grown by them. ‘his is sufficient to bring; the merchandise, the duties, and all other charges, for 
a pressure upon the cultivators of cotton, which will be! transportation, commission, kc. 
most severely felt bythose who may bein debt, andthose who; This has always been considered’ as the true. state of 
cannot diminish the expense of production. Similar effects| the case; and the gentleman (Mr. McDurrre} himself has, 
were experienced in Pennsylvania, among the farmers, | on this very floor, not long since, advocated this.doctrine. 
when there happened a’ great diminution in-the value of, He may now have reasons satisfactory to himself for chang- 
their agricultural produce, either from an abundant harvest; ing his opinion; but.as the sentiments. of that gentleman 
or inconsiderable demand. - : have always been-received here with great attention and 
The great cause, then, of the embarrassments in the respect, and. carry with them considerable weight, I will 
South, is to be found in the low price of cotton. And to! take the liberty of reading, in part, as a reply to his argu- 
what are we to attribute this reduction in-value? The de-| ment on the present occasion, his own sentiments, ex- 


for sale: Where and by whom were the duties paid? 


anand for this article has not diminished; the consumption 
of it has increased astonishingly within a few years. But 
when production becomes excessive, when it is not met 
by a corresponding demand, the natural consequence is. a 
reduction in price. Every day’s experience proves this, 


And what has occasioned this excess of production? This} 


is easily accounted for. Within a few years, a fine, fertile, 
and extensive country, embracing millions. of acres, has 
been converted from a wilderness into cultivated. fields, 
white with cotton. 


competitors have augmented the production enormously. 


Can we be surprised, then, that, under such circum-) 


A new and rich soil and innumerable; 


pressed on this floor upon another subject, and to which I 
ask the attention of the committee. In 1825, a debate 
arose in this House on a bill to provide for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr- McDurr1s] addressed the Committee of the 
Whole in opposition to the bill; and, in the course of shis 
remarks, he asks, alluding to Kentucky, a tobacco pro+, 
ducing State, “chow was her portion of the revenue of 
the. General Government now paid?” He answers the- . 
question. ““In the price of the articles of foreign gr i 
‘or manufacture which they consume.’?. He- was-re 
bya distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
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“member of the other House, to whom the gentleman from} sions in every quarter of -the globe, fruitful in all the 
= South Carolina, [Mr. McDurriz]-in reply, “observed:| productions which thè earth can yield; look at-her exten- 
‘s-'The gentleman appears to have. misconceived my argu-| sive commercial, marine, and naval force; ler capital, her 
ient with respect to drawing revenue ‘from one part ofj perfection -of machinery, and minute division of, labor 
thé country, and expending it in another; and, in his reply, | reduced to a minimum price, and then tell me, what na- 
sets out with the doctrine that it is the consumer who pays] tion could compete with her under a reciprocity system? 
the taxe: Sir, we all know this. I should be ashamed, The’ advocates of free trade remind us that Great Britain 
indeed,’ standing,. as Fedo, on this floor, if that doctrine} has recently relaxed from the restrictive system, and re- 
new: tome. ~ The consumer does pay the tax, but hej pealed many of her laws imposing high duties. 
it’ price-of the article.” I make no comments, | True, sir; but what does it amount to? Nothing more 
eave it'to the gentleman himself to reconcile these|than this—establishing what are called ‘‘prohibitory du- 
‘sentiments with the new doctrine which he now strenu-| ties,” in lieu.of absolute prohibition. The effect is the 
ously supports. ae : : same. Has she established free trade? No, sir; there is 
The gentleman; in his vehement and emphatic manner, | too much wisdom in her councils to commit an act which 
declares, ‘you have destroyed the value of our cotton; it} would ruin her agriculture, and bring distress and embar- 
has fallen from thirty to-ten cents per pound.” And he|rassment into every part of the kingdom. What has she 
afterwards’ says that “the price at Liverpool is the go-jdone? A large amount of nominal duties has been re- 
-yerning price ofthe world; we cannot change it.” Here pealed, or, rather, the rate of duty has been lowered in 
is: disérepancy ‘which: I cannot.. reconcile. The price | many instances, but only in those cases where the duty 
of cotton at Charleston ` is regulated by the price at|yet operates at least as prohibitory; so that her system, 
Liverpool; and, if we cannot change it, how is it possible which is by some miscalled free trade, is still restrictive 
for our ‘tariff to-have effected the least reduction in the}/and ‘protective. We may be led astray by British doc- 
price of cotton at Charleston or Liverpool, or to have de-|trines of ‘political economy, but we cannot be deceived by 
stroyed its value? Our measures cannot control the cot-| their practice and example. 
ton market at Liverpool; it is regulated by the market of| Mr. Huskisson, the great father of what some gentle- 
the world, not by the price and consumption of cotton|men have called, on this floor, the free trade system, ex- 
: goods in the United States. This is a small matter, com-|pressly claims that hig is a protecting system. He well 
: paratively; it is the demand throughout the world which| knows, that, under this system, the manufactures of Great 
either depresses or enhances the value of the cotton manu-| Britain have been brought to perfection; her commerce 
factures of Great Britain, and this has a direct influence |and navigation increased beyond a parallel; and, ifadopted 
on the priceiof the raw material. and persevered in in our country, will build up our manu- 
-When we look at the immense quantity of the raw ma-{ factures, increase our home trade, our wealth and power, 
terial sow thrown into market from various parts of the jand eventually establish us as the great rivals of the Bri- 
world, that from the United States having increased in| tish in every market. What are we to understand by Mr. 
the: last year from one hundred millions of pounds to} Huskisson’s system of free trase? He tells—I quote his 
about three hundred millions, nearly the whole of which] own language: f 
is sent to the. Liverpool market; and when we take into] ‘‘ Free trade, not in the sense in which some persons 
consideration the almost minimum value to which the Bri-| understand the term, but free trade from all duties ex- 
tish cotton manufactures arè reduced, can any one hesitate | cepting those which are necessary to give the trades of dif- 
to believe that the causes are abundantly sufficient to} ferent countries an equal footing in the Inarkets, and to 
create the distress among the producers, of which the] protect them from the exclusive advantages which many 
gentleman complained? Competition invariably reduces | nations would wish to establish in their own favor.” 
the price, and tends toover-production. What has brought Again, he says: “Ido not know why protecting duties 
_the British goods to the low price they now bear, and their should not be granted to a certain degree on the produc- 
"s operatives” to the minimum point of subsistence? Com- j tions of this country, or upon whatever may be produced 
petition among the growers of the raw material, in dif- by British skill, or by the application of British capital.” 
ferent parts of the world, depending upon the same market, ‘The principle is to countervail the advantage that 
and increased and overstrained competition among the| other countries may have, so that the products of each 
manufacturers. ` may enter the different markets upon equal terms. To 
“The British, in the markets of the world, now meet}establish a uniform tariff for the whole, (foreign coun- 
‘with: competitors from all nations. : Every nation which tries,) and to reduce that tariff to the lowest degree con- 
has any regard to its own independence and internal pros- sistent in each particular article with the two legitimate 
perity, has adopted measures to protect and encourage its] objects of all duties, either the collection of the necessary 
_ own commerce, navigation, and domestic industry. ` This public revenue, or the protection requisite for the main- 
policy has, in some degree, affected the state of the Bri-| tenance of our own internal industry; these are the prin- 
tish manufactures. The workshops of the world are no|ciplesaccording to which our new book of rates is formed.” 
longer to. be confined to Birmingham, to ‘Manchester, to} Protection, we find, is the basis of Mr. H.’s system of free 
Leeds, and to Sheffield. The British statesmen are aware trade. Do we, the advocates of restriction, as we are 
of the change which is in progress, and are fearful of the called, contend for any thing more? All we ask for is 
consequences. Hence it is now. their policy to keep protection of our own. internal industry. 1 go no further 
things stationary; to endeavor to persuade all other nations | than the principles according to which Mr. Huskisson has 
- $*to let things alone.” If these endeavors should prevail, arranged his new book of rates; and when he abandons 
die British then will maintain the superiority they now |them, he abandons the protection of internal industry, and 
possess, and other nations will make no progress, but con-| with it the best interests of his‘country. We have expe- 
tinue. dependent. ` rienced the benefits of the protecting system in our own 
This is one object to be accomplished by the free trade | country., Tt has built up our navigation interest, (an im- 
clamor, and- reciprocity treaties. And I trust, sir, that) portant interest, which I hope never ‘to see crippled by 
“our Government will never be beguiled into the recipro-|the reciprocity system, ) and will push forward our manu- 
city system with Great Britain; it would be fatal to our | factures until we shall become completely independent. 
‘best prospects: : If we were upon'an equality with herin| It was ingeniously urged by the gentleman froin South 
power, in wealth, in continental influence, perhaps no|Carolina, [Mr. McDurrrz] that the two millions of people 
disadvantagė might ensue’ to us tinder such a system. jin the cotton, rice, and tobacco producing States, pay 
But, sir, look: at her’ innumerable maritime posses- about two-thirds of the whole revenue of the United States. 
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This argument struck me as possessing the merit of novelty] 
at least. Heretofore, I have heard it asserted by gentle- 
men opposed to the tariff, that it was taxing the many for 
the benefit of the few. But now the argument is revers- 
ed, and we are taxing the, few for the benefit of the many. 
Surely, sir, the proposition cannot be sustained. “Can any 
gentleman believe that ten millions of people in the United 
States eat legs, drink less, use less clothing, and otherwise 
consume less, than the two millions in the southern States? 
Can it bepossible that in the South there is a greater con- 
sumption of foreign goods, more wine drank, more tea, sugar, 
coffee, and hardware used, than among the (10,000,000) 
ten millions of people in the other States? The corhmerce 
of the country, we are told, belongs to the South. Upon 
this point there was a time when the gentleman entertained 
more liberal views. He will, therefore, pardon me while 
Itake the liberty of quoting his own language: s 

“The back country of South Carolina has no more in- 
terests in commerce, than every gentleman in the western 
country has. Commerce, froin its universal diffusion and 
influence, is exclusively national in its nature, benefiting 
equally every part of the country.” À 

The gentleman, however, asserted that this their com- 
merce is to be destroyed, and accordingly denounced the 
protecting system as tyrannical, oppressive, unequal, and 
unconstitutional. Here I would remark that this system, 
which is now so much abused by certain gentlemen, and 
against which they declaim so violently, has met the ap- 
probation of our Presidents, from Washington to the dis- 
tinguished individual who at present. occupies the Presi- 
dential chair. 

And, sir, as the opinions of Mr. Jefferson are now in 
high repute here, | would ask gentlemen who venerate 
the character of that eminent man, and profess a strong 
attachment and great deference to his opinions on some 
other subjects, to be consistent with themselves, and show 
some litle regard for his sentiments in relation to the 
policy of encouraging domestic manufactures. Permit me 
to read a passage or two from a letter of his to Benjamin 
Austin: 

“That to he independent for the comforts of life, we 
must fabricate them ourselves, We must now place the 
manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. ‘he grand 
inquiry now is, shall we make our own comforts, or go 
without them, at the Will ofa foreign nation? He, therc- 
fore, who is now against domestic manufactures, must be 
reducing us cither toa dependence on that nation, or to be 
clothed in skins, and to live like wild beasts in dens and 
caverns. Experience has now taught me that manufac- 
tures are now as necessary to our independence as to our 
comfort.” 

Such were the opinions of Mr. Jefferson in 1816, the 
very yearin which, it is said, the system for the encourage- 
ment and protection of our manufactures had its origin, 
or was distinctly avowed. Upon this principle of protec- 
tion to our citizens in their lawful pursuits, the Govern- 
ment has acted from the period of its organization. Your 
statute book is crowded with acts intended to protect and 
encourage merchants in their commercial pursuits. When 
commerce was assailed, the arm of the Government was 
stretehed forth for its defence; embargoes and non-inter- 
course were resorted to; when these were not sufficient, 
anavy was equipped, the sword of the nation was drawn, 
war ensued, and blood was the price paid for protection. 
And shall we leave our mechanics and manufacturers to 
suffer from the withering influence of foreign regula- 
tions, without attempting to countervailthem? When their 
pursuits are assailed by frauds, by perjuries, by fraudulent 
invoices, by desperate and bankrupt foreign merchants and 
manufacturers, becomes, then, the arm of the Government 
paralyzed? Shall protection by legislation be withheld 
from those industrious men who work for you in peace, 
and fight for you in war? And must they be left to perish 
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‘that we ‘may acquire absolute independence. 
valuè is. our political liberty, of what account is our power 
to meet here freely to legislate for the Union, if we can- 
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in. an unequal and unfair contest? . Sir, they ask not for: - 
bounties—these would not be easily obtained from this: ` 
body. Applicants for favors here, more. frequently: meet 
with frowns than smiles; they ask for protection; they: 
have a right to expect it, and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to afford it. 5 n 


The internal industry of our country must be sustained,” 
Of ‘what: 


not avail ourselves of our natural resources, to rescue 
us from a humiliating dependence upon foreign. nations? 
If political freedom was worth the severe struggle of the 
revolution, certainly to establish ourselves wholly inde- 
pendent of our first, our last, our only enemy, for the swp- 
ply of articles necessary to our comfort, security, and de- 
fence, and which enter largely into the consumption of 
the country, is worthy a powerful effort, although it might 
be attended with a temporary inconvenience. We can 
have no security except ina reliance upon our own re- 
sources; upon the industry, skill, and enterprise of our 
own citizens, protected by wise and salutary laws. Such 
a policy gives life, vigor, and reality to freedom, and 


diffuses through our extensive country, enérgy, wealth, 
and power, calculated to make us happy at home, feared 


and respected abroad. Under its benign influence, our 
bays, our rivers, our lakes, our canals, and roads: will 
teem with commerce, a home trade, a thousand times 
more yaluable to the country than all its boasted foreign 
commerce; requiring no expensive navies to protect it; 
which the caprice and hostility of a foreign nation can 
neither impair nor annihilate. 3 

Sir, much warmth and zeal have been manifested by gen- 
tlemen in the progress of this discussion; this may be all 
well enough, if intended to recommend them to southern 
cultivators, but is out of place here. When the gentleman 
{Mr. McDurrix] attacks with such intemperate severity 
the right of the majority to govern, he attacks the fun- 
damental principle of our republican institutions; he at- 
tacks the very principle which has given to him a seat 
on this floor. If the gentleman supposes,,by the use of 
epithets, harsh terms, and reviling the majority of this 
‘Louse, stigmatizing itas an interested, oppressive, tyranni- 
cal, plundcring majority, to bring it into derision, to de- 
grade the Government of his country in the minds of his 
constituents, and encourage them to an open resistance 
to its laws, he may possible succeed; and, if he does, he 
will be among the first to deplore the consequences. We 
have been told, sir, that there exists in South Carolina a 
great excitement; that they are a high-minded and magna- 
nimous people; that they are ground down to the earth by ~ 
the protecting system, will be driven to extremities; that 
forbearance on their part is no longer a virtue; that resist- 
ance may be expected; that the measures of Government, 
itadhered to, will, in South Carolina, spring up in armed 
men.” [attach very little weight to such high-toned de- 
clarations; they may do very well to garnish a fourth of 
July oration, or answer an electioneering purpose during 
a canvass; they will fail of an effect here. And I would 
merely remark to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Brain] that, from the fate of the “armed men,” 
whose story has furnished him with a trope so felicitous, 
he may derive a salutary moral; they turned their arms 
against each other, and nearly all perished the victims of 
fraternal war-— 

m" cadunt subiti per mutua valnera fatres,” 

Sir, I regret to see this spirit among our southern bre- 
thren. That there is an excitement of the kind described, 
among them, may be all very true; I believe it; and it may 
be bordering upon frenzy, and wrought up to a high de- 
gree by intemperate political harangues and declamation. 
How is it to be allayed? What does the magnanimity of 
the South require of us in order to appease the angry ` 
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thing less than the sacrifice. of the industry, interests, pros- 


-perity; happiness, and. independence of ‘at least eight mil- 


lions of people. This is what is now demanded of those who 
advocate the protecting. system. .The storm may gather 
on; let those who haye been the instruments of exciting it, 
suppress it; they-can-éffect it without any sacrifice of their 


. political or natural rights; both.may.be preserved with the 


X 


public. peacé.::But their’ menaces will never deter me 


iom a faithful- and fearless discharge of my duty here to 
n thi * r i 


£ POD, o 

© Let me now ask, what would be the conse quences to the 
State’ which.I. have the honor in part to represent, if this 
amendment should be adopted? Disastrous in the ex- 
treme:. Pass this amendment, and you sweep. with ‘the 
besomtof destruction one of the fairest portions of our coun- 
try, It aims a death blow at the best interests of Penn- 
sylvania; it strikes at her’ iron, her salt, and other exten- 
sive manufactures. Pass it, and you will spread ruin and 
distress where now is to be met the cheering hum of in- 
dustry; and scenes will arise more calamitous than any that 
ever yet visited that. State.. Her manufactures are now 
generally in successful operation; this amendment would 
overturn them. Upon my native city, which, from her 
numerous and extensive manufacturing establishments, has 
been called the Birmingham of America, this amendment 
would inflict the most disastrous effects; adopt it, and 
you: pass a ploughshate over a city of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and consign that now flourishing and 
growing place to depopulation and ruin. Many other now 
populous and thriving cities and towns, not only in Penn- 
sylvania, but in other manufacturing States, would share 
the fate of Pittsburg. Andall. this would be brought 
upon.those who have confided in your acts. ‘The manu- 
facturers have relied upon your legislation as a pledge that 
they would be protected. In Pennsylvania, the manufac- 


` turers.of iron and cotton have greatly increased within a few 


years. . Your legislation has encowraged thousands to em- 
bark their fortunes, their credit, their skill, their industry, 
their all, in enterprises and establishments eminently bene- 
ficial.and important to the country. All these it is now 
proposed to prostrate ata blow. Are the previous acts 


_ of this Government to be considered as involving no pledge 


on its part? Are these, and all arguments in favor of the 
system of protection, to be derided as the doings of an in- 
terested and selfish majority? If the solemn legislation of 
the Government is not to be gonsidered as a pledge, what 
isit? Itis mockery, it is insult, it is an invitation beld out 
to lure to their own destruction those whotrustin it. Will 
this Government. first invite its citizens to adopt certain 
measures, and to engage in certain pursuits and employ- 
ments of.capital and industry? and, after they have done 
so, are they to be overwhelmed in. calamities and ruin by 
the versatile and. reckless legislation of this body? The 
evil would not rest with Pennsylvania, and other manufac- 
turing States; it would affect the whole. community; and 
the South would. not escape its aggravating influence. 
What would be the effect of all this? Do gentlemen ima- 
gine it would raise the price of cotton? Certainly that 
cannot be expected. Will it heal the grievances of the 
southern States? Willit soothe their wounded feelings? 
Will it afford them any consolation-to be ‘told of, or to 
witness, the distress and embarrassments which would be 
brought upon Pentisylvania. by the proposed amendment? 
I appeal to the gentlemen themselves, and ask if the pros- 
tration of the industry of Pennsylvania would quiet the 
‘complaints and the excitement inthe South, of which we 
have heard somuch. š 

` The gentlemay from South, Carolina who immediately 
preceded me, [Col. Drayrox] has endeavored to show 
that the manufacturers are. suffering from the very mea- 
sures which they themselves solicited. Sir, I differ from 
him radically in that view of the subject. . I may speak 


-spirit of the storm: which lowers in their horizon? No- from-myown observation. Ihave lived long enough to” 


witness the salutary operation of the protecting system. 
During ‘the late war, when’ most foreign manufactures 
were necessarily excluded, domestic commerce and manu- 
factures, in the district from which I come, rose rapidly to 
a flourishing. condition: all kinds of industry prospered; 
the farmers found ready markets for their produce: labor- 
ers, mechanics, and manufacturers were actively employ- 
ed. A change awaited us; peace returned, and that which 
diffused joy and gladness through other parts of the coun- 
try, brought gloom and distress upon us. -The picture has 
been altered. After suffering for several years, during 
which period business sunk to the lowest point of depres- 
sion, manufactures were every where going down, and 
our artists, without employment, were thrown helpless and 
pennyless upon the world: at length protection came; the 
encouragement of the new tariff changed the scene, and, 
where once gloom and despondence prevailed, you will 
now find a flourishing city, crowded with an industrious 
population, whose manufactures have quadrupled under 
your. much abused protecting system. I wish that southern 
gentlemen, in making their tours of pleasure or for health, 
would visit our section of the country; there they would 
receive practical illustrations of the benefits of the system, 
and of its general importance to the whole country, and 
particularly to the West, even ‘the far, far West,” to use 
the terms of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] who seemed to think the West deserved his 
sympathy for the sufferings which he supposes they en- 
dure under this system. Sir, I am from the West, al- 
though not from ‘*the far, far West; we know the bur- 
dens we bear, the taxes we pay; and also know and ap- 
preciate the great advantages derived from the protecting 
system. Yes, sir, it is as beneficial to the West as to any 
other portion of the country. Let the gentleman take his 
stand on the bank of the Ohio river, that great highway 
of the Union, he will then see what this great system has 
effected for the West, even for the “‘remotest West. He 
will see the productions of every western State hurried 
along, in steamboats, tothe great manufacturing district 
at the head of the Ohio, to be consumed there, and among 
the extensive iron establishments in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. Sugar and molasses of Louisiana, lead and pel- 
tries from Missouri and illinois, pig iron and cotton from 
Tennessee, bacon, hemp, and tobacco from Kentucky, 
and various productions of Ohio, are exchanged for the do- 
mestic manufactures of iron, glass, paper, steel, cotton, 
woollen, and other articles derived from the industry and 
skill of manufacturers in Pennsylvania, and parts of Virgi- 
niaand Ohio. This is but asketch, a mere outline of the 
picture. ‘The whole interior feels the life-giving touch of 
the American system. Sir, before gentlemen fix all the 
sufferings of the South upon this course of policy, ought 
they not to pause, and weigh well both factsand arguments? 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dravrow] 
thinks we cannot manufacture as cheaply as the British; 
that they can undersell us here, even in the cotton goods. 
Here, sir, experience and facts are at war with the gen- 
tleman’s assertion. The protection afforded to our cot- 
ton manufactures has accomplished the great object in- 
tended, and we can now be supplied with the coarser 
kinds of cotton, and with cotton yarns, at prices not higher, 
if not less, than those at which the foreign fabrics could be 
sold at a fair sale. I hold in my hand a letter from a per- 
son engaged in the cotton business in Manchester, stating 
the prices there in December last. I have, also, a state- 
ment of the prices in Philadelphia. From these it ap- 
pears that the Philadelphia yarns can be purchased for less 
than the Manchester yarns, and that cotton cloths rate at 
about the same with the Manchester; it is, however, gene- 
rally admitted that the American fabric is, in quality, su~ 
perior, and, I believe, is preferred in the Canton and Mexi- 
cin markets. Why, then, it may be asked, keep up the 
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duties? Sir, to shield’ our own manufacturers, who, by 
their ingenuity, skill, and superior work, can compete 
with the British, not only at home, but even in the fo- 
reign markets, from frauds, and an unfair competition, 
from sacrifices at auctions, which desperate and bankrupt 
British dealers and manufacturers find it necessary to make. 

The gentleman seemed: to think that we should relax 
the restrictive system, because, he says, the British take 
from us more flour than all the other countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa together. Let us see how this matter 
stands, and whether we ought to favor the British manu- 
facturer in return for the purchases of our flour by the 
subjects of Great Britain. i 


Exports of Flour, from 1st October, 1827, to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1828. 

Total quantity of flour exported from the United States 
to all parts, 860,809 barrels, of which there were ex- 
ported to England - - -  - - 21,488 

Ditto to Scotland -~ - - - - ~ 1,770 


Total exported to Great Britain - - - 23,258 
‘Total exported to Gibraltar - - - - 50,593 
‘To other British possessions -~ - - - 87,219 


Grand total of flour exported to Great Britain 
and her dependencies -~ - - - - 161,070 


- 110,610 


‘There were exported to Cuba - - . 
“Fo Danish West Indies -< + - . - 145,261 
To Brazil - - - - - . - - 157,194 


Now, sir, it appears that the small island of Cuba takes 
from us nearly as much flour as the whole British empirc; 
that Brazil and the Danish West Indies, cach, also take 
from us almostas much as Great Britain and Ireland, with 
all her other possessions, in Europe, Asia, and America. 


We are under no obligations for British consumption of 


American bread stuffs. The truth is, they will receive 
nothing of the kind from us until their people arc threat- 
ened with starvation. Plour shipped to Great Britain must 
be there bonded, and cannot be taken into market unless 
at high rates of duty, even when there is a scarcity, and 
the wheat of that country has risen to a price exorbitant. 

While on this part of the subject, permit me to give 


Mr. Huskisson’s opinions in relation to the protection of 


the agricultural interests of Great Britain. He says; 

“There is, therefore, no effectual security, cither in 
peace or war, against a frequent return of scarcity, ap- 
proaching to starvation, such as we have of late years so 
frequently experienced, but in our maintaining oursclyes 
habitually independent of foreign supply. Let the bread 
we eat be the produce of corn grown among ourselves, 
and J, for one, care not how cheap it is; the cheaper the 
better; itis cheap now.” 

[it was then at seventy-two shillings per quarter.] 

“Again: To ensure a continuance of that cheapness and 
that sufficiency, we must ensure to our own growers that 
protection against forcign import which has produced 
these blessings, and by which alone they can be perma- 
nently maintained, A steady home supply is the only safe 
foundation of steady and moderate prices.” 

Such is Mr. Muskisson’s doctrine; and it is to this I wish 
to confine those gentlemen who point to him as the polar 
star of free trade. Protection is the basis of Mr. H.’s whole 
system; protection of British industry against all foreign 
rivals. We ask the same for American industry. 

Having the honor, in part, to represent a district in 
Pennsylvania distinguished for its manufactures and its 
manufacturing population, I cannot refrain from noticing 
the remark made by the gentleman [Mr. McDurrir] rela- 
tive to the influence which he supposes is exerciscd at 
elections by capitalists or employers, who are stigmatized 
as cold hearted, avaricious monopolists, who exert a venal 
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influence over the persons in their employment. : The > 
gentleman does them gross injustice;-they are honorable 
men; men of integrity; men of liberal, of generous feel- 
ings, especially towards those who are dependent. upon 
them. They would disdain to corrupt or intimidate even 
the most humble, obscure, and dependent individual at« 
tached to their establishments. They well know that ef- 
forts of this kind would recoil upon themselves, and bring 
upon them the indignant frowns of an honest community. 
The gentleman is also much mistaken in the views he en- 
tertains of the character of our mechanics, by supposing, 
for a moment, that they are influenced by corrupt motives 
of self-interest, or the fear of offending those by whom 
they are employed. Sir, I was born among mechanics; I 
have been brought up among them; I live in their very 
midst; I know them well; I know they deserve no impu- 
tations of this kind. ‘fhese men are as honorable as any . 
class in our community, A’strong fecling of independence 
governs them in their opinions, and in the exercise of their 
rights. Although they are mechanics, they are not the less 
virtuous on that account; they know that they are freemen; 
they feel that they are freemen, and like freemen they. act. 
They are as patriotic, and as much devoted to their coun- 
try, to its laws, and to the Union,.as the man who rolls in 
affluence, and may have a thousand slaves to call him mas- 
ter. Such I know to be the character of the people of 
Pennsylvania; of her mechanics and her manufacturers; 
and such, I trust, it will ever remain. If they should ever 
become so degraded as basely to barter their principles 
for interest, they will then no longer descrve to be free. 

[It was now after five o’clock.] 

. Mr. BURGES moved that the committee rise, wishing 
to deliver his views on the important subject under debate, 
but unwilling to commence at so late an hour of the day. ~ 

The committee refused to rise, and Mr. BURGES de- 
clined going on. : 

Mr. McDUFYIE cxpressed a wish and a right, by par- 
liamentary usage, to close the debate, and hoped no gen- 
tleman would reserve his remarks until after he [Mr. McD.] 
had spoken. E 

Mr. BURGES, however, would not consent to com- 
mence what he wished to say, at so late an hour; and, after 
onc or two motions to that effect, i 

The committee rose, and the House adjourned, 


Moxpay, Mar 10, 1830." 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. A 


Mr. POTTER, of North Carolina, by leave of the House, 
offered the following resolutions; 

1. Resolved, That the constitution of the United States 
confers no power on Congress to establish a corporation 
with authority to manufacture money out of paper, and 
circulate the same within the limits of any of the States. 

2. Resolved, That if such power existed in Congress, it 
were unwise and inexpedient to exercise it, and espe- 
cially to the extent contemplated in the present charter of 
the Bank of the United States, 

3. Resolved, That the paper money or banking system, 
generally, is in its tendency ruinous to the interests of la- 
bor, and dangerous to the liberties of the people. 

4, Resolved, therefore, That this House will not consent 
to the renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. i 

The resolutions having been read, 

Mr. POTTER said it was ‘not his object to invite discus- 
sion on the subject at this time. He had offered the reso- 
lutions as a set-off to the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, on the same subject; and he pledged himself, 
whenever it came up for consideration, to make good the 
propositions embraced in his resolutions. He had offered 
them altogether, independently of any regard to mere per- 
sonal partyism, with which he acknowledged no sympathy 
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z “whatever, but. as a guaranty to the American people, 
from his place in this House, that the measure, to prepare 
the way for which- thë report of the Committee of Ways 


-and Means had been brought in, would be resisted here. ; 


It should be resisted here; and he earnestly hoped that the 
people, in every. section: of the- United. States, would, 
forthwith, fix their attention upon this subject, as one involv- 
> Ang, in the most essential manner, their.dearest rights and 
interests; and. that, by.a timely and vigilant exercise of 
TA. power at the polls, they would take care to organize 
ouse witha direct reference to the adjustment of 
his question. For the present he moved to lay the reso- 
lutions on the fable. 
L Me; WHITTLESEY demanded that the question, whe- 
z ther the’ House would consider the resolutions, should be 
put, lest the entertaining of the motion by the House 
might affect the price of the stock, &c.; but, 
- . The SPEAKER deciding that the motion to lay on the 
: table took precedence of the motion of ** consideration,” 
_. The question, was put on laying the resolutions on the 
table, and decided in the affitmative as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, P. P. Barbour, Bell, John Blair, Boon, 
Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Cambreleng, Carson, Claiborne, 
Clay, Coke, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, Crawford, Crock- 
ett, Crocheron, Davenport, J. Davis, W. R. Davis, De- 
berry, Denny, Desha, Earll, Findlay, Ford, Forward, 
Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Green, Hall, Harvey, Haynes, 
Hemphill, Hinds, Hoffman, Hubbard, Ihrie, Irvin, Isacks, 
R. M. Johnson, C. Johnson, Kincaid, -P. King, Lecompte, 
Lewis, Loyall,. Lumpkin, Martin, Thomas Maxwell, Mc 
_ Creery, McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, 
Nuckolls, Pettis, Polk, Potter, Powers, Rencher, Roane, 
Russel, Scott, Wm. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Semmes, Sill, S. A. Smith, Speight, Stanbery, Standifer, 
aa Via Tucker, Verplanck, Wayne, Weeks, 
Wickliffe, Williams, Yancey.--89. a. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes Bar- 
ber, Barringer, Bartley, Baylor, Bockee, Burges, Cahoon, 
Chilton, Condict, Conner, Cooper, Cowles, Crane, Creigh- 
ton, DeWitt, Doddridge, Duncan, Ellsworth, Geo. Evans, 
Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Finch, 
Gilmore, Grennell, Hawkins, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, 
Ingersoll, Jennings, Johus, Kendall, Letcher, Martindale, 
Lewis Maxwell, Mercer, Miller, Muhlenberg, Norton, 
Pearce, Pierson, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Rose, Ambrose 
Spencer, Stephens, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taylor, 
Test, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, 
Wilde, Wingate, Young.—66. 

Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, and Mr. WHITE, 
of Ngw York, were, at their own request, excused from 
voting on thé question, each stating that he was interested 
as a stockholder in the bank. , . 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, stated to the House that 
as he happened to be without the bar of the House when 
his name was called, he was therefore precluded- from 
voting, but that he would have voted against laying the 
resolutions oñ the table. 

“Mr. ARCHER rose to move that the resolutions be print- 
ed; but the admission of a motion requiring unanimous 

“consent, and it being objected to, the motion failed. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. ISACKS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
reported, without amendment, the. bill from the Senate 
«to reduce the price of a portion of the public lands 
‘heretofore in market, and to grant a preference to actual 
settlers.” 7 7 T 

Mr. I. remarked that this bill was a mere remnant of a 
system familiar: to the House; that the provisions of the 
pill were. simple, and easy to be understood, and con- 
tained ‘nothing which required a reference of it to a Com- 
“ynittee of the Whole House. He, therefore, 


movéits commitment, which would only tend to delay the . 
bill, but that it be postponed to Monday next for consider- 
ation in the House. ` f 

_Mre A. H. SHEPPERD, of North Carolina, differed 
from Mr. Isacxs. He suspected that this bill was not the 
remnant of an old system, but the stepping stone toa new 
one. At any rate, it proposed a measure of a very grave 
and important character, and he. hoped it would take the 
ordinary course, by going to a Committee of the Whole 
House, where it could be examined and discussed. He 
made that motion. 

Mr. VINTON, of Ohio, made a few remarks to show ` 
the necessity of passing on this bill before the close of the 
present session. The bill proposed to reduce the price 
of certain of the public lands from one dollar and twenty- 
five “cents to seventy-five cents an acre, and, if it were 
permitted to lie here unacted on, no one would enter 
public land while the measure is pending. The effect 
would be, therefore, to suspend the entry of lands until 
the bill was finally disposed of, and the revenue from that 
source be consequently cut off: He hoped the bill would 
not be committed, because that would endanger its being 
acted on during the session; but that it would be taken 
up on Monday next, and either passed or rejected; if re- 
jected, the public mind would be undeceived, and settlers 
would know what thcy had to depend on. 

Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, made a few remarks to show the 
injurious cffect which this measure would have on the 
interests of Ohio, and that he wished time to reflect on 
and examine it, no opportunity for doing so having been 
afforded to him by the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved the inde- 
finite postponement of the bill; but this, under the pend- 
ing motion, not being in order, he varied it to a motion 
that the bill be laid on the table. ; 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY asked Mr. Wrurzams to withdraw his mo- 
tion, to give an opportunity for one or two words of ex- 
planation. i ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS replied, that, if one or two words were 
said for the bill, one or two would be said against it; he, 
therefore, could not withdraw his motion. f 

The question was then taken on the motion to lay the 
bill on the table, and decided in the negative by the fol- 
lowing vote: yeas, 60—nays, 118. , 

Mr. JENNINGS said, the subject of this bill was not 
so new as some gentlemen imagined. It had been before 
Congress in one form or other for six years past. He pro- 
ceeded to make some remarks on the bearing of the bill; 
but the merits of it not being in order, he was interrupted 
by the Chair; and i . 

The motion to postpone the bill to Monday was agreed to. 

Mr. VINTON then submitted the following substitute, 
which he intended to offer when the bill should come up 
for consideration, and which, on his motion, was ordered 
to be printed, viz. i 

Beit enacted, €e. That all public land which has been 
or may be exposed to sale for the several periods of time 
hereinafter enumerated, and remains or shall remain un- 
sold, shall þe thereafter subject to entry and sale at the 
prices hereinafter specified, that is to say: for twenty 
years and upwards, at one dollar per acre; for twenty-five 
years and upwards, at eighty cents; for thirty years and 
upwards, at sixty cents; for thirty-five years and upwards, 
at forty cents; for forty years and upwards, at twenty cents; 
for forty-five years and upwards, at ten cents per acre. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That, before any tract 
of land shall be subject to entry at any of the prices afore- 
said, it shall, at each of the aforesaid periods of time, be 
offered at public sale in the same manner that the public 
lands are or may be required, by law, to be exposed at 


would not| public vendue; and, at such public sale, the land so of- 
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at which it will be thereafter subject to entry under the. 


foregoing provisions of this act. . 

Sec. 3. And be it. further enacted, That, when any tract 
of land shall remain unsold after having been for fifty years 
exposed to sale, according tothe provisions of this act, it 
shall not be thereafter subject to entry and'sale at the land 
office for the district-within which it may be ‘situated, but 
shall be withdrawn from- market; and.remain subject to 
the future disposition of Congress. 


THE TARIFF LAWS. 


On motion of Mr. MALLARY, all the intervening or- 
ders, engrossed bills, &e. were postponed to a future day, 
and the House resolved itself ‘into. a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Poxx inthe chair, on the bill’ ‘to amend the 
act in-alteration of the several acts imposing duties on im- 
ports.”. The question being on Mr.McDurrre’samendment, 

Mr. BURGES rose, and said, he would first of all present 
to the gentlemen of the committee his most cordial thanks 
for the courtesy of their last adjournment. The ques- 
tion had been ably discussed, but not altogether finished; 
and he had more fear of wearying their patience, than 
hope of exhausting the subject under debate. I would not 
trespass on your indulgence, [said Mr. B.] by any attempt 
todo again what has been already so’ well performed. 


Where better hands. have reaped, 1 will satisfy myself 


with the humbler office .of gleaning the‘ field; or such 
diligence as they have bestowed on cutting” the crop, I 
will endeavor to bestow on 
the harvest. 


Should any one throw a lighted torch into a field of 


ripened corn, all honest men would tush forward to ex- 
tinguish the flame. Lf such a thing, left by the incendiary, 
were found by the prudent husbandman, burning in his 
orchard or garden, he, although without fear that bis green 
grass or flourishing trees might be injured, yet would, 
from habitual care and prudence, either with his foot or 
his hoe, stike out and extinguish the smoking nuisance. 

When deleterious nostrums or counterfeited coin are 
abroad, the press takes jurisdiction of the circulating mis- 
chief, and, by advertisement, the people are warned to 
secure their pockets and preserve their persons. We 
enact precautionary laws to exclude pestilential diseases; 
and he who should wilfully bring the plague into a popu- 
lous city, might, even in the most free country, be in 
danger of receiving the reward of his wickedness. 

These are but minor, because limited and circumscribed 
mischiefs. When sovereigns mingle brass with silver or 
gold, and thus debase the coin, they become (if so hum- 
ble aterm may be applied to such elevated delinquents) 
the swindlers of nations. When statesmen adulterate the 
great fountain of public opinion, they mingle poison with 
the streams from which a whole people drink. Men, de- 
luded and deceived by the maddening draughts, see, or 
seem to sce, deadly foes in their fellow-citizens, their 
neighbors, friends, and brothera. Like the tenants of a 
maniac hospital, they, for imaginary wrongs, fly at each 
others’ throats. Demagogues again drug the bowl, and 
again the delirious potation is swallowed; and thus it 
comes to pass, that this fair world is changed into a paradise 
of demons. Itis, sir, as if, ‘for some strong purpose,” 
the God of heaven might permit the. prince of the powers 
of the air to blow out from his sultry and miidewed lips 
an.impoisoned atmosphere; so that the dews and showers 
should full, deleterious and desolating, onthe green bosom 
of the earth; and this bland and refreshing air become 
‘none other than a foul and. pestilential congregation of 
vapors. ; ; 

Under the influence of this debased condition of public 
opinion, the American people are slandered; their laws 
calumniated; the national policy is traduced; and this, 
not only by hireling foreigners, but the same maledic- 


fered may be sold for any sumper acre not less. than that 


bringing home and securing 


tionsare “set in note-books, conned and learned.by rote,”” 
and uttered and.published; “‘and cast into:our.t eth,’ in. 
the councils and legislative halls of our own natiox HUS 

The political literature of England is imported’ inte the: 
United States. All the false and fabricated: théorti of? 
the old world, whatever has been tried, and -con 
and branded in England, though condemned like comm 
felons to transportation there, are with a diligence unkno 
in former times, imported and naturalized, and acclimated 
in. this country; and sent abroad to deceive, divide, and, 
if possible, destroy the’ American people. The English: : 
Reviews. and the Southern Réview teem alike with this 
foul progeny of delusion... ‘The system of political econo- 
my, prepared for the United States, is equally, and at the 
same time, the colloquial theme for the statesmen of St. 
James’ and of South Carolina. ‘The English Commons and’ 
the American House of Representatives listen to the same: 
reasonings, and the same abuses of our whole protecting 
system. $ ; 

: Whether this united effort be the effect of united coun- 
cils and identical interests, it matters not; for the great 
object towards which it moves is in both the same, and, if 
successful, must again place these United States in a con- 
dition of colonial dependence on Great Britain. = 

Sir, our ancestors migrated hither to build a country, 
an, independent country, as well for themselves as for _ 
their descendants. When they had Janded here, they 
looked out upon the earth on which they had placed their 
fect, and back again on the friendly bosom. of the ocean: 
which had borne them to these shores, ‘and -then ùp to 
the clear blue heaven over their heads; and lifting their 
hands in thanksgiving and supplication towards the: God 
above, they re =tved, under His direction, to depend on 
those hands and those elements for their subsistence, for 
their food, their clothing, and habitation. Independence 
was their first aspiration; independence of that country 
which had driven them into exile. From that hour to this,’ 
all true Americans, who have understood and pursued 
the great interests of this country, have lived: and labored 
for this independence. All Britons and friends of Britain, 
all anti-Americans, as well before as at and since the revolu- 
tion, have opposed its growth and establishment, or plot. 
ted and toiled for its subversion and overthrow: 080 3, 

It has been the great and established policy of England, `. 
from the first settlement of the colonies to this time; to con- 
fine the people of this country to agriculture, the fisheriés,. 
and commerce, with herself, and herself alone.” The inci- 
pient efforts of our fathers to produce for themselves: 
cither their own apparel, or the instruments of their labor, 
were, by English enactment, made a kind of colonial 
nuisance, and. punished as a class of misdemeanor against 
the peace and dignity of the crown. The patriots of those, 
like the patriots ofthese times, resolved, ‘and never aban- 
doned the resolution, to labor, as they might choose, 
either at the plough, the loom, or the sail.“ This conflict 
of policy, this effort in the colonies for moral and phy- 
sical independence, and-that British. arrogance of  do-- 
minion over the wants and necessities of our ancestors,’ 
produced the revolutionary conflict. Moral and physical, 
not political independence moved that great question. 
The tax on tea, was incidental to more deep and weighty 
argument; but not otherwise the moving cause, than the 
lighted linstock explodes the shell, which, in its blazing ~ 
course, carries terror and desolation through a beleagued 
city. y Pa 
It was in support of this independence that the whigs 
of the North and South first united. Here the Adamses, 
Hancocks, Otises, and Warrens, of New England, met 
and mingled their toil and their blood with the Pinckneys, 
the Haynes, the Lawrences, and Sumpters, of South Caro- 
lina. On this ground, too, Greene, from the North, met 
and reunited the scattered array of southern war. 20 

Where now is the patriotism of those times? Do we; it 


these halls, hear its voice exhorting to reunion, and cheer- 
ing: to associated effort? “Is it not drowned in. the angry. 
roar of that torrent. of malediction, which, for so many 
days, has been poured. down from’ the stormy South on 
` -the devoted region of New England?’ Where, sir, is the 
: spirit of the revolution? - Does it still live in our country? 
Sir, it did not expire with Lowndes; it. did not, when de- 
serted by his associate; abandon his lovely land of: the sun. 
Men. still live in that: patriotic region, who make no com- 
promise: on: questions. of liberty and independence, and 
... ‘who-will néver barter either, with any nation, for the poor 
S privilege ofselling their cotton at.a better bargain. 
: During our revolution, Britain was deeply skilled in the 
` (rade-and mystery.of treason; and could, at any time, ex- 
hibit inyoice accounts of all the goods and wares, and 
prices-current of each item of treachery. . Among these 
might be found court favors, humble offices, minor titles, 
and free pardons. ‘The whigs of those ‘times were poor 
customers, and never would consent to sell their country 
for any toys of English aristocracy. What do these trans- 
atlantic. dealers offer. us now? Free trade; a commodity 
out of fashion, and without a market in all Europe; and, 
in addition to this, I know not what commodity of small 
wares; the cast-off clothes of royal prerogative, not fitted 
to the uncourtly limbs of American citizens. Will one 
„American furnish his wardrobe from the shops of such 
fashioners? And for what? That his name may be writ- 
ten in English court calendars with Sir before it, and in 
all other books with traitor after it? 

Men differ in opinions now, as they have in all times 
differed. in political opinions. Many honest and patriotic 
men‘ questioned and opposed the growing independence 
of the colonies; many honest men opposed. the revolu- 

_tion, and sacrificed every thing to loyalty; and many ho- 
nest men now most sincerely believe the American system 
to be hostile to the true interests of these United. States. 
Different from all these are those who look on their coun- 
try as made for them, not they for their country: Sir, the 
demagogues of those and of these times, like the dema- 
gogues of all times, regarding political power as the great- 
est of all possible good, are always ready to sell all in ex- 
change for this. To such men explanation is useless— 
argument unavailing. ‘To men of other minds, and very 
diverse in hope and in purpose, the measure now before 

‘us has been presented for consideration. Its nature and 
purpose need very little explanation. The bill offered by 
the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Matrany] provides 
for the more effectual execution of the revenue laws of 
the country. Those laws form a system which, in the first 
place, supplies the revenue on which depends every part 
of the public service; their next effect is encouragement 
of domestic industry, in all those arts of production which 
are not now perfectly established; and, last of all, they are 
designed to furnish protection to all such employments as 
may already supply the national consumption, but are now 
unable to resist the influence of foreign capital. This sys- 
tem is composed of all those laws, at different times enact- 
ed, to place impost duty on imported commodities, the 
growth or manufacture of other countries. This union of 

` revenue, encouragement, and protection, under these laws 
of impost, forms the American system. The bill before 
the committee proposes such regulations as may perfect 
the execution of those laws, and sustain that system, so 


needful for the support of Government, the payment of] sions. 
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importation of English cloths into the United States, at the 
port. of New York. . These men seem to have organized 
and carried into operation a system of smuggling, ruinous 
to the revenue, and, in its effects, destructive of that great 
branch of national industry and production. This smug- 
gling is not of ordinary character, and such as is transact- 
ed in Europe. ‘It is not between nations, divided by a line 
of frontier, like Austria and Prussia; or by a river, as Ger- 
many and France; or by a narrow sea, as France and Eng- 
land. The immense peril of this trade, practised under 
such hazard of detection, does, in a great degree, secure 
fair and legitimate commerce. Against this new and 
hitherto unpractised smuggling, there is no such protec- 
tion. It is transacted, through the custom-house, by frauds 
and perjuries, fabricated in England, and imported and 
put into use in this country. The custom-house of New 
York has been opened to this wickedness; a passage is 
paved through it. In the language of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis] it is.a great railroad for smug- 
gling. Is there not in this country independence, nation- 
ality, spirit, manhood enough, to abate this nuisance, or 
remove it back to the nation whence it was imported? 

The amendment, sir, offered by the member from South 
Carolina [Mr. McDurr1e} admits the allegations made in 
support of this bill, but proposes a new. and hitherto un- 
heard of remedy; not by increased regulation; not by 
more officers of inspection and appraisal; not by higher 
integrity or more unwearied vigilance; not by heavier or 
more certain penalties. It proposes to abolish the law, 
and thereby. prevent the violation of it; because, ‘where 
there is no law, there can be no transgression.” Dissolve 
the bands of allegiance, and you take away the crime of 
treason. Enact ‘thou mayest kill, and. homicide. is no 
longer murder. Repeal the whole decalogue, and moral 
evil will be excluded from the world.” 

The amendment proposes to abolish the American sys- 
tem. This is to be done, because that system, although 
beneficial to the majority, is detrimental to the minority of 
the nation. The amendment is intended to reverse this 
order of things. The free trade system proposed by the 
amendment, is to be beneficial to the minority, but de- 
trimental to the majority. On this ground the whole ar- 
gument of the member from South Carolina has been sus- 
tained. On this ground the repeal has been demanded. If 
this be a good cause of repeal in this case, it must be good 
in all other cases. All minorities may allege this against all 
majorities. 

A minority may be one less than half, and a majority 
may be one less than the whole. According to the 
present argument, if one man of our twelve millions of 
people can complain that a law, highly beneficial to eleven 
million nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine persons, is detrimental to him, he 
may demand a repeal; and, if refused by such majority, 
he may, in the language of the member from South Caro- 
lina, denounce them as tyrants, monopolists, cannibals, 
and assassins of his natural rights. What law, against what 
minority, may not work the like evils? The argument 
makes no difference in the moral character of such a mi- 
nority. It applies equally to the honest and the dishonest, 
to the patriot and to the traitor. 

The enemy invades your fronticr, and, being pressed for 
subsistence, offers to your citizens high prices for provi- 
To furnish these supplies, might become a very 


the public debt, and the encouragement and protection of| profitable trade; but ‘to adhere to the enemy, or give 


all the various labors. of the people. 

“The subject comprehended in this measure was recom- 
mended to the attention of Congress at the commence- 
ment of this session, by the annual message of the Presi- 
dent. The Committee on Manufactures, to which it-was 
referred, has received from the Treasury Department.am- 
ple and detailed accounts of numerous and extensive frauds, 
perpetrated, under color of law, by English agents, in the 


him aid and comfort,” is treason by the laws of the land. 
This law is a law of the majority. It cuts off the minority 
from a profitable commerce, which, but for this law, 
might be innocent and very productive. Assassination is, 
in some countries, a profitable business, to no inconsider- 
able minority; and, but for the oppressive laws of tyran- 
nizing majorities, might be much more productive to those 
bravos, who, at great cost, have made themselves skilful 
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but on their right as a minority. 
history of popular’ government, it has been alleged that 
laws, to be just, must be equally beneficial to ail; the 
interest of the many must submit to that of the few; no mat- 
ter how few-—one thousand, one hundred, ten, or one man. 
` [tis admitted that the American system is beneficial to 
the nation. It is denounced, because the cotton and tobac- 
co of certain States are, by its operations, reduced in-price. 
Although it makes the sugar and grain-growing States rich, 
yet does it make the cotton and tobacco States poor. It is, 
therefore, a despotism, and must be repealed. Will the 
amendment remove this evil, this unequal operation of the 
gencral laws? You would abolish the American system, 
By this, the great interest of the sugar-making, the grain- 
growing, and manufacturing States, are overthrown. The 
interests of the cotton and tobacco planting States are ap- 
preciated. Will the free trade system, by this process, do 
less damage than the American system? Will the nation 
be ina more prosperous condition, if the majority be ruin- 
ed, that the minority may be enriched? Shall the American 
system be overthrown, because ruinous to the few; and the 
English system established, more ruinous to the many? 
Under this bill, and this amendment, the argument from 
South Carolina has introduced these important and vital 
uestions. If the nature of things do indeed permit any 
oundation for these questions, how should a nation, wise 
in counsel, and patriotic in purpose, decide and settle 
them? Before we come to that decision, let us diligently 
inquire whether our nation is, in truth, placed in this mi- 
serable dilemma. Is it, indeed, so? After fifty years’ of 
union and united labors, have interests grown up among 
us, and that, too, under a system of laws equally patroniz- 
ing and cherishing all; have great interests in this family, 
and brotherhood of employment, grown and flourished to- 
gether in harmony until the present time; when, wonder- 
ful to be told, a native and inherent antipathy is all at once 
found among them, so hostile and deadly, that some of 
them can no longer exist without the extermination of 
others? What, then, are the allegations brought from 
South Carolina against the American system, proposed to 
be sustained by this bill? If, under the provisions of this 
amendment, that system should be abolished, and the Eng- 
lish system established in place of it, would these events 
be followed by a-condition of national interests more pros- 
perous than the present? 
I will go into some examination of four of the effects, 
which, as it is alleged by the member from South Caro- 
lina, result from this system: First, it reduces cotton and 
tobacco in market price; second, it compels the growers 
of those products to pay many times more than their just 
proportion of the revenue; third, it secures a bounty to 
the sugar-naking, grain-¢rowing, and manufacturing States, 
on their products; fourth, it deprives the South of their 
natural market, the market of England. The member 
from South Carolina has not sustained his amendment by 
any allusion to the deleterious effects of internal improve- 


the diminished price, or limited market of tobacco... I will 
therefore make no further allusion to either of these, 
It is said the market price of cottoti has, since 1818, 
been reduced from thirty to ten cents a pound. -This state- 
ment should have run back to 1816, because, at th 
the protecting principle was first.introduced into the:sys-~ 
tem; and because cotton was then at a lower price than 
that.to which speculation raised it in some succeeding” 
years. It has not been alleged in this debate that the system’ 
has increased thé cost of growing cotton. Lands haye not 
thereby been made less fertile, or the support of labor. 
more costly. The natural price of cotton has not been . 
advanced, while the market price has declined. The ~ 
market price has declined from thirty toten cents. This, 
it is‘said, is the effect of the American system; and on this 
alleged fact, this objection to that system is sustained, if 
sustained at all. ` : ae 
The money market price of any commodity depends 
not on supply, or.on demand alone, but on the relative 
proportion of the one to the other. Whatever increases the 
demand forbread or cotton, while the supply or quantity 
in the market remains the same, will raise the price. On 
the contrary, whatever increases the supply, or quantity 
in the market, of these commodities, will, while the de- 
mand remains the same, lower the price. The supply iof 
cotton, in the market of the world, depends -entirely‘on 
the ability and on the will ofthe growers of that product. 
Though they cannot increase the quantity above a limited 
amount, yet they can, without question, diminish that 
quantity to any amount which they may choose. It is the 
demand, then, for cotton, in the markets of the world, 
over which the cotton growers have no control; and of 
which, if varied by the American system, injuriously to” 
their interest, they would complain. The great question, 
therefore, when fairly stated, must be this: Has the Ame- 
rican system diminished the demand for raw cotton in the 
markets of the world? i 
What has that system performed in this great business? -. 
It has introduced, encouraged, and in some degree: pro- 
tected, the manufacture of cotton cloth, by machinery 
moved by water power, in many parts of these United 
States. In 1789, there was, I believe, one small cotton’ 
mill, of about three hundred spindles, in the whole coun-’ 
try. At this time there are in operation not less than one 
million five hundred thousand. Cotton spinning machin- 
ery has increased in France in the same or in a greater 
proportion. Her system of encouragement and protec- 
tion is to that country what the American system is to 
the United States. England has, during the same time, 
increased her spindles in the same or a greater ratio. This 
machinery is of English invention; and the people of that 
country, so soon as their great mystery was carried into 
the United States and France, were awakened by a spirit 


of competition. This competition must have redoubled 
their diligence; and not only: perfected, but multiplied 
their machinery in at least a fourfold ratio of thé amount 
to which it would at this time have attained, had the inven- 
tion, in all its branches, been confined to England alone. 
Instruments of agriculture and commerce have multiplied 
at the same rate, Are there not more. ploughs, and wå- 
gons, and ships now in the world, than there would have 
been, if none of them had ever been built or used on this 
side of the Atlantic? You might aswell say the human 
race would, at this time, have been as numerous, if this 
fruitfal country had never opened her bosom to the civil- 
ized wants of man. Ifthe American system has thusmul- 
tiplied cotton spinning machinery in the manufacturing 
world, has it diminished or increased the demand for raw 
cotton in the markets of the world? 8. 
The increased consumption of cotton cloth has further: 
increased that demand. This cloth has taken the place of 
linen, hempen, and, toa great extent, that of woollen 
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cloths. This could never have been effected; unless ma- 


chinery and water power united ‘had diminished the cost 
of manufacture, and threby driven household fabrics, made. 
from flax, hemp, and wool, out-of use.: In 1789, the whole 
labor of the United. States was clothed in-such fabrics; and 
eotton almost entirely excluded -from ‘consumption. Had 
not machinery béen brought into our country, and encou- 
raged and established here, the whole free labor of the 
mation would, ‘at this time, be clothed in the same manner. 
uth Carolina has told us, that, had this. destructive sys- 
*ftspindles and. looms to the use of England and 
France, cotton would now have been thirty gents a pound. 
If this be:true, would cotton, without the aid of machin- 
ery, be able to compete, in household manufacture, with 
_ flax, hemp, or common sheep’s wool, of a much lower 
price? Nay, sir, at its present price, cotton could not be 
spun, because it could not be purchased, by the grain-grow- 
ing States, unless in exchange for manufactures, wrought 
by that machinery which.owes almost its existence, in this 
country, tothe American system. £ ; 
The demand for.cotton, increased by the multiplication 
of machinery, is not limited to the United. States, France, 
and England. This demand is extended to South Ame- 
rica, Hindostan, and China. ‘he revolution in Southern 
America opened the markets of that vast country to the 
products of the world. ‘Ihe three great manufacturing 
competitors have pushed their cotton fabrics into those 
countries; and their cloths do, at this time, supply nearly 
the whole consumption. American merchants, in 1816, 
imported into the United States vast quantities of cotton 
cloth from the East Indies. . It was, to New England espe- 
cially, a most profitable commerce. Jn that year, Mr. 
Lowndes, aided by Mr. Calhoun, and other eminent states- 
men of the South, placed the tariff on that trade. What 
has followed? Not only has the cotton of South Carolina 
excluded India cottons from the consumption of this coun- 
try, but our merchants tiow export Anicrican cotton cloths 
to Calcutta, Canton, and Manilla; and, under the aid of the 
American system, the cotton of the South Carolina planters 
is actually driving that of the Chinese and Hindoos out of 
their own markets. Where, then, is the statesman, so un- 
acquainted with the’state of facts on this question, or so 
regardless of their existence, as to contend that the Ame- 
rican system has, by multiplying spindles and looms in this 
country, diminished the demand for raw cotton in the mar- 
kets of the world? ; 
If, then, this system has not, in its operations, diminished 
this demand, what other course has diminished the market 
price of that product from thirty to ten cents? If, indeed, the 
price of cotton be’ diminished, while demand has been so 
enormously increased, that diminution must be the effect 
of incréased production. . What has been the progress of 
this branch of agriculture? The inquiry will be confined 
to the markets of the United States and England. From 
1770 to 1781, England imported, from all the world, five 
millions of pounds of cotton; from 1781 to 1791, she import- 
ed eighteen millions of pounds; from 1791 to 1801, thirty- 
two millions of pounds; but in 1823, she imported in that sin- 
gle year one hundred and eighty millions of pounds. Her 
average annual import was, for the first ten years, five 
hundred thousand pounds; for the second, one million eight 
hundred thousand pounds; for the third, three million two 
hundred thousand pounds; and then, in the short space of 
twenty-two years, her annual import rose up to one hun- 
dred ‘and eighty millions of pounds. England, in 1770, 
could. have spun. but five hundred thousand pounds, nor, at 
-four yards to the pound, have made more than two millions 
of yards of cloth. ‘In 1823, she exported thirty millions of 
pounds, and spun one hundred and fifty millions of pounds, 
making, at.a like rate, 
cloth. ‘The United States, in 1789, spun none, for there 
was no American cotton; and they spin almost none from 
any.part of the world. We shall spin this year, 1830, 
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six hundred millions of yards of|choose, to diminish supply, 


7 SE 
about seventy millions of pounds; and make, at the above 
rate, two hundred and eighty millions of yardsof cloth. Great 
Britain will probably spin three hundred millions of pounds, 
and ‘make twelve hundred millions of yards of cloth. 

_ Itdoes not appear that, in 1789, when England consum- 
ed about one million five hundred thousand pounds, that 
any cotton remained unspun at the close of that year. How 
has supply kept pace with demand, since that time? Why, 
sir, although demand has increased in England, and in the 
United States, since 1770, from a. consumption spinning 
only five hundred thousand, to a consumption spinning 
three hundred and seventy millions of pounds, and from two 
millions to one thousand four hundred and eighty millions 
of yards of cloth, yet supply has so increased, and pressed 
op demand, that, in 1823, not less than ninety-two millions 
of pounds of cotton wereleftin Englandalone, unconsumed, 
at the close of that year. This surplus supply has, since , 
that time, been constantly augmenting, by a most perse- 
vering process, which the member from South Carolina 
[Mr. McDurris] calls “ working harder and making more.” 

A great case, and similar to this, occurred in this coun- 
try, during the revolutionary war. Money, a circulating 
medium, was wanted for conducting the great and vari- 
ous business of that war. It was a new trade, and re- 
quired a large additional money capital, The demand 
for that medium was, however, limited by the amount of 
Jabor, subsistence, clothing, and munitions of war required 
to be bought and sold in the wise and prudent conduct 
of that war. What was done? Two millions of paper 
dollars were at first emitted. This amount was imme- 
diately absorbed by the circulation. More was wanted; an- 
other’ million was added. Demand was not satisfied, 
Prices of all commodities kept their former level. Two 
millions more were emitted. The trade grew more brisk, 
and prices rose a trifle. The scale, balancing demand and 
supply, vibrated: another two millions were added; and 
depreciation begun. Instead of reducing supply by call- 
ing in, and retaining from circulation, the last emission, 
and thereby adjusting supply to demand, millions after 
millions were added; and this, too, in the vain hope of cur- 
ing the disease by increasing the cause of it; until the mass 
amounted in number to two hundred millions of dollars, 
and in value to forty for one. Demand required five mil- 
lions: and no matter to what amount. you increased the 
quantity, the value could never be raised above that sum. 
In like manner, when the whole demand for cotton in the 
markets of the world is supplied; when the whole mo- 
ney which the world will or can pay for that commodity, 
is laid down; bring what additional quantity you please 
into the market, the whole will not, it cannot, bring to the 
planters of all the world any additional amount of money. 
If pushed toa sele, it must be sold on speculation, and at 
a reduced price. Whoever will look into the progress of 
spinning and weaving cotton cloth by machinery, will find 
it has, since 1789, in England and the United States to- 
gether, increased the demand for cotton more than seven 
hundred fold; and, in the United States alone, five thou- 
sand fold. Is this the system which, by diminishing the 
demand for cotton, has reduced the money price, and in- 
jured the cotton planters of South Carolina? No, sir; had 
not Arkwright in England, and Slater in the United States, 
originated this labor-saving, this wonder-working system 
in the production of nations, the great capitalists of South 
Carolina, in place of receiving, as they do now, seven mil- 
lions of dollars annually for cotton, would never have re- 
ceived a cent. - 

These great planters of the South hold in their hand 
the cotton market of Europe. They supply nearly three- 
fourths of the whole consumption; and can, when they 
by diminishing production, 
raise the price to the consumers of more than half the 
world. While the spindles, and looms, and labor of Eu- 


rope and. America are in a most persevering competition, 
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still further. to extend the demand and consumption of this progress of improvement, in reference to individual, 


southern cotton, those very reasonable gentlemen will not 
relieve themselves by.the very easy process of working 
less and making more. =o, , ; f 

I have pushed the inquiry into this-allegation against 
thé American system, on the supposition, that the ‘price 
of cotton has been diminished since 1816. Have we not 
been looking for the cause before we had found the effect? 
Has cotton fallen in price? I do not mean in’ money’ 
‘prices in the number of dollars and cents for which any 
given quantity of that commodity may be exchanged. If 
a planter sell one hundred bales of cotton for money now, 
will not that money buy him as much bread, meat, drink, 
or clothing, as the money. would have bought, for which 
the same quantity of cotton was sold in 1816? Compare 
cotton with the fabric wrought from cotton. Here you 
will learn the’ exact effect of machinery and the American 
system on the cotton planter. In 1816, cotton wool was 
twenty-five cents a pound; coarse cotton. cloth, wrought 
from the wool, was twenty-five cents a yard. One pound 
of cotton wool would then purchase one yard of coarse 
cotton cloth. At the moment I am speaking, cotton is 
ten cents a pound, and coarse cotton cloth six and a quar- 
ter cents a yard. Ten pounds of cotton will now purchase 
sixteen yards of cotton cloth; but sixteen yards of cotton 
cloth would then.purchase sixteen pounds of cotton. Cot- 
ton wool has diminished in a ratio of one -hundred and ff- 
ty per cent. on its present money.price; but cotton cloth 
has diminished in a ratio of three hundred pêr cent. on its 
present money price. Who has lost, or who has gained 
by the American system, the capitalist of the North or the 
capitalist of the South? 

It will be found, on minute examination, that agricul- 
tural products have fallen in money price, in the ratio-of 
cotton wool; manufactured products in the ratio of cot- 
ton cloth. The cause of this difference may be easily 
explained, and this explanation belongs to this branch of 
the discussion. The progress of improvement in agri- 
cultural machinery, in our country, is less various and ex- 

` tensive than the like progress in manufacturing machin- 
ery. Passing by some minor improvements, only two ca- 
pital ones in agricultural instruments have been made 
since 1789. These are the cast iron plough and the cot- 
ton gin. The cast iron plough saves one-third of the 
power necessary to move the one made of wood and 
wrought iron, and will, perform. one-third more work in 
the same time. Southern planters can, better than I can, 
tell how beneficial the cotton gin may have been to south- 
ern agriculture; and the very ample and liberal manner 
in which South Carolina rewarded the inventor of that in- 
strument, is at once a proof of its high value, and the 
justice, honor, and liberality of that State. One circum- 
stance in the nature of agricultural labor renders it diff- 
cult to reduce the cost of its products to a level with those 
of manufacturing labor. The labors of the farmer and 
planter arc incapable of the same minute division as are 
those of the manufacturer. They come in succession, 
and the same hands which plough must sow, hoe, and ga- 
ther the harvest. This not only wastes some time, but 
prevents the laborer from acquiring that skill which manu- 
facturing laborers are, by the minute division of their em- 
ployment, enabled to acquire. On the contrary, the 
division of manufacturing labor, and the improvement in 
the machinery by which it is performed, have been asto- 
nishing since the commencement of the American revo- 
lution. These have so reduced the cost of cloth, and other 
manufactured products, that agricultural products are now 
exchanged for a much greater quantity of them, than at 
the time when this great improvement began. If this re- 
duction of price be an evil, it falls with a weight twice as 
onerous on the manufacturer, as it does on the farmers 
and planters, PR A : 
It may be worth our time to inquire into the effect of 


or national wealth. Is the world, is our nation, the ‘richer 
or poorer for it? “A man is, and so a nation is, rich. or 
poor,” says Adam Smith, ‘according to the degree 
which he can afford to enjoy. the necessaries, conv 

ces, or amusements of life.” What has been the 
of this system on the laborers of the country? -Has i 
creased or diminished their -power-to ‘ enjoy the. nec 
saries;, or conveniences, or amusements of life?” hi 
1816, a day laborer on the wharf in Providence received 


in money one dollar for his day’s work. The price was > 


the same, or nearly the same, in all other commercial 
towns on the Atlantic frontier. What quantity of. coarse 
cotton shirting would that dollar then buy? Such cloth 
was then twenty-five cents a yard, and the price of his 
day’s work, his dollar, would then buy for him four yards, . 
The money price of such labor is now precisely what it 
was in 1816, What quantity of equally good cloth will the 
laborer’s day’s work, his dollar, now purchase for him and 
his family? If bought at retail, ten yards; if at wholesale, 
sixteen yards. In the one case, the laborer. is one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent., and in the other he is three’ hun- 
dred per cent. richer than he was at the commencement 
of this system... This, sir, is the system, the American 
system, which, as we-are told, is ‘grinding the face of 
the poor.” A 
The demagogues of England, and the statesmen of New 
York and South Carolina, tell us that. this profligate sys- 
tem is aiding the aristocracy in waging a war of extermi- 
nation against the democracy of the old and new world. 
Yes, sir, the systems made to protect the Jabor of England 
and the United States are, in their operations, enabling the 
aristocracy, the capitalists of these countries, to extermi- 
nate the great interests of that labor. Astonishing dis- 
covery! wonderful wisdom! What has the protecting sys- 
tem done for the labor of this country? It has given a 
choice of employment, the plough, the sail, or the loom; 
and, while the call for labor from the great commercial in- 
terest is increased, it has created a competition for labor be- 
tween the two other great interests of the world, the 
agricultural and manufacturing. The protection laws of 
England are what alone can sustain and preserve the Ja- 
bor, the democracy of that nation, from the. overwhelm- 
ing poweř and influence of its aristocracy., Cnet 
What is the aristocracy of England’, The, great land- 
holding interest, whose estates are, at a money rent, un- ` 
der lease for from seven to twenty-one years——the great 
moneyed interest, whose capital is vested in notes, bills, 
bonds, mortgages, and banking--the great stockholding in- 
terest, whose funds are in the various stocks, which, 
altogether, constitute the national debt—and the office 
holders, great and little, whether civil or ecclesiastic, na- 
val or military. These, altogether, make about six hundred 
thousand families. ` 
What constitutes the democracy of England?, The lease- 
hold and farming interest—minor and middling proprietors, 
whether in land, machinery, fisheries, mines, commerce, 
or navigation, together with the.whole labor of the na- 
tion. All these constitute abont two million five hundred 
thousand families, and are the great producing portion of 
the English community. The protecting system of Great 
Britain, her tariff and corn laws, what is done by them-for 
this democracy? : F 
Suppose the bill of the gentleman from New, York 
(Mr. Campretens] should have that weight in England 
which it seems to want here; and the statesmen of. that 
nation, enlightened by those provisions which are utter |. 
darkness and chaos.to ‘us, should repeal their tariff and . 
corn laws, they would, it is believed, receive one-third. ` 
of their corn from abroad. One-third of the.corn lands 
of England must thereupon be thrown out of use; this 
would sink so much farming capital as is vested in. thosé 
lands. This capital could not-go down, without carrying 
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down with it the agricultural labor now employed by that 
capital. Manufacturing production depends on: agricul- 
tural’ consumptions.’ : The shock which sinks the: one, 
shust sink the other.” The products of:agricultural and 
manufacturing labor must sink in ‘money price. . Labor} 
in those employments, which is now but just fed, must then 
mtinue to be fed. It would fall in money. price; but it 
ould not fallin cost. The whole production of the de- 
béracy, ‘the -gréat producing class of the community, 
‘fall one-third or oné-half in its market money price. 
‘hat will happen:to the aristocracy? . Fhese men live on 
income, derived from rents, from interests, from dividends, 


-> and from “salaries. - Will such income be reduced or aug- 


mented? It will appreciate in value, as production declines 
in‘money price. Rents, interests, dividends, salaries, tó- 
gether with the whole national debt of nine hundred mil- 
hons of pounds sterling, will, in effect, be‘doubled. This 
will indeed be a war on the democracy of England--that 
wilich ‘destroys the labor, the peeple, the democracy of 
the country, ‘must in its final consequences ruin the coun- 
try. itself This ‘the patriots. of England know full well; 
and sooner than repeal her corn laws and tariff, her ~pro- 
tecting system, they would, if it could be done, cut adrift 
their fast-anchored isle, and let’ it float down, like a vast 
iceberg, under the equinoctial, and so melt and mingle 
with the ocean, that this now delightful region of men, 
and wealth, and laws, and letters, science, morals, religion, 
and human felicity, should no longer be found in the world 
of waters or of land. 
Sir, it has been shown that, if the money price of cot- 
ton. has fallen, itis the effect of too abundant supply, 
and: not. of any diminution of demand produced by the 
American system. It has also been demonstrated that, 
although the money price of cotton has declined, yet the 
real-exchanigeable value of it has not declined, but rather 
appreciated, under the operation of this system. An- 
other statement of this question has been exhibited in the 
Southern Review, a work of great literary merit, and de- 
.servedly high in rank among the periodicals of the age. 
Itis published in Charleston, South Carolina. The fourth 
number contains, among others, two articles, one on thé 
Georgia question, and the other on the tariff. The first, 
an able- paper, is attributed to the gentleman from that 
State, directly before me, [Col. Drayron.] ‘Che second, 
on the tariff, is attributed to another gentleman from 
South Carolina, if the image and superscription on the 
penny might refer the coinage to Cesar, On this floor, 
South Carolina charges the reduced price of her cotton 
to the detestable operations of the American system. I 
beg leave, sir; to read the opinion of that State on this 
question, from the 585th page of the Southern Review. 
vte The fact to which the restrictionists habitually appeal 
for its verification, is the fall in the price of cotton manu- 
factures since the passage of the tariffin 1816, which-im- 
posed a prohibitory duty on the coarser fabrics, and a very 
high duty on the finer descriptions. We admit, without 
hesitation, the alleged fall in the nominal or money price 
of cotton manufactures, to the full extent that it has been 
asserted by the manufacturers. We concede, for exam- 
ple, that such cotton shirting as sold in 1816 for twenty- 
five centsa yard, can now be purchased for half the money. 
But this fall in the money price of cotton shirting has no 
more connexion with the tariff of 1816, than with the 
election of Mr. Montoe to the Presidency the year after. 
Every one who has the slightest knowledge of the history 
- of ou? currency since 1816, and of the influence produced 
by its: appreciation upon. money prices, will at once per- 
ceivé that the change which has.taken place in the quan- 
tity and value of our circulating medium, is alone suffi- 
cient to account for the apparent fall in the price of cotton 
fabrics. Weare quite>within bounds when we say that 
we have not half the ‘aggregate amount of circulating 


~a medium in the United States, in comparison with the de- 


oe 

mand for it, which we had in 1816; and it follows as a corol- 
lary; that one dollar of our present currency is worth as 
much as two dollars of the currency of 1816. The fall, 
then, in the price of cotton goods is purely nominal. The 
real change is in the value of money. . 
_ If the diminished money price’ of cotton cloth be, as 
the South Carolina statesmen say, in this Review, the effect 
not of the American system, but of the appreciation of 
money, would not that appreciation. have had the same 
effect on cotton wool? If cotton wool be reduced in 
market price by the appreciation of money only, how is 
that reduction the effect of the tariff? If the true theory 
be given in the Southern Review, then what is the theory 
given in his speech, by the member from South Carolina? 
I leave the speaker and the writer to reconcile himself 
to himself; and as all erroneous theories are alike, and be- 
long to the same family, the reconciliation may not be very 
difficult. 

To illustrate the ruinous effect of the tariff on the in- 
dustry of South Carolina, it is alleged by the member from 
that State that labor is less productive there than in the 
North. Inthe South, labor is capital, and must be so con- 
sidered, in any examination of its relative profits. It is 
said a laborer earns twelve and a half cents a day in South 
Carolina, while, inthe manufacturing States, he earns fifty 
cents a day. Let the first be admitted, the last is denied. 

It is then admitted that cach man carns twelve anda 
half cents a day. This gives forty-five dollars and sixty- 
two and a half cents a year. In ten years, four hundred 
‘and fifty-six dollars and fifty cents; and from twenty years 
of age to sixty, are forty working years, giving an amount 
equal to one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six dollars, 
This is what the slave carns for his master; but his labor, 
aided by that of his wife and children, does, besides this, 
furnish his own support, and that of his family. Now, sir, 
what does the day laborer in the North earn per day? What 
can he lay up at the end of the year? What has he at 
last earned, and saved for the support of his old age, when 
he can work no longer? F speak of ordinary, not of 
skilled or manufacturing labor. Take the man who was 
born to no other inheritance but toil. He is without house 
or land. His hands furnish the food, the clothing, the 
habitation for himself and family. I ask gentlemen 
from East to West, how many such laborers have they 
known, who laid up money at the end of the year; or left 
money, or goods, or lands to their children, at the end of 
life? They rear a family, and donot, when they leave the 
world, leave it less populous than when they found it. The 
race of toil is not diminished in their time. “They, if God 
so permit, have a family around them; and when they can 
no longer labor, they look to their children for that sup- 
port which those children have received from them. fit 
be otherwise ordered by the Disposer of all things, and they 
are alone in their age, they look to some alms-house for 
shelter and food. When such a man has felled his last tree, 
ploughed his last furrow, borne his last burden, he sits 
quietly down, and waits for the sunset of his day. Who, 
sir, would talk of what such men can clear, and lay up, 
and leave to hischildren? All men know it is nothing. 

“Indeed, the member from South Carolina seems to ad- 
mit this, when he asserts that a New England man cannot 
hoe so much ina day asa southern negro. It is said com- 
parisons are odious; and, sir, never could one have been 
made more odious than this. We all labor in the North. 
The youth and manhood of our best and most esteemed 
men have been seasoned in the toils of our various year. 
From boyhood to twenty-one, I myself was with the plough 
and the hoe, associated with such men in the culture of 
New England fields. We are challenged to hoe with the 
slaves of South Carolina! Let them put the challenge for 
themselves, not for their jaded and discouraged slaves. 
Sir, we can hoe our row with their masters. 

Does South Carolina complain that her slaves an carn 
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less than the-free menof the. North? T 
benefit from this. 


hey have once taken 


tax than three of us free men pay. For what did they claim 
this difference? The history of that constitution will in- 
form them, that it was because the-five, as they alleged, 
were, for every purpose of labor, no more - efficient than 
the three. Is it wonderful, or a matter of complaint, that 
the slave dues less than the free man? ‘Observe them in the 
hours of their toil... The free man works for himself. He 
looks forward to his reward, and is encouraged and quick- 
ened in his course by hope. .The slave works for another. 
He looks back to his punishment, and js paralyzed by fear. 
Like the tired horse, when he feels the lash, he springs up 
from the ground, but does not, and cannot, quicken his 
pace. In the language of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Gonnax] © the free man does as much as he 
cany but the slave does as little as he can.” 
South Carolina has told us that capital in that State is less 
profitable than in the North.. is it so? It has been shown 
that each man carns forty-five dollars and. sixty-two and a 
half cents per annum. In 1824, Dr. Cooper, the great 
political economist of that State, said in his lectures, that 
to raise a prime field slave, cost two hundred and fifty. dol- 
lars. The member from South Carolina has told us, in this 
debate, that every thing is there reduced one-half in value. 
Such a slave is, therefore, worth at this time one hundred 
and twenty-fivedollars. Add to this the value of ten acres 
of land, cultivated in cotton, with implements of culture, 
at ten dollars per acres and the whole amount.is two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, On this part of his capital 
he clears forty-five dollars and sixty-two and a half cents, 
equal to twenty per cent. per annum... One-half of his 
slaves are women. The increase keeps the old stock good, 
and doubles it in twenty-five years. This gives two prime 
slaves in that time, worth one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars cach, and both equal to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. This amounts to ten dollars per annum, and 
ds equal to four per cent. on this part of his capital. ‘The 
South Carolina planter, it appears, realizes forty-five dol- 
dars and sixty-two anda half cents on the labor of cach of 
his men, and ten dollars each per annum on the labor of 
„each of his women. The average is about sixteen per cont. 
Sir, no capital in the manufacturing States gives any thing 
dike such a profit. ‘This profit would soon be reduced by 
competition from those States, did not climate, and the con- 
<lition of southern labor, secure a monopoly to the capital- 
ast of the South, f 
Has oppression, indeed, made South Ca 
poor? What are her domestic exports? 
In 1827, she sent to foreign countries, in 
cotton, 
One-third as muc g 
States r sa a 
To the western States, as stated in 1828, 
three millions of dollars; but, as now stated, 
about 


¿ š - ~ - $7,100,000 
h to the manufacturin 


? - 


l $ 11,466,666 

~The population of South Carolina is about fire hundred 
thousand. One-half'are slaves, or capital. It is about forty- 
eight dollarsa head for each free man. No account is here 
tuken of indigo, rice, or tobacco, of which, and of other 
products, more than a million was that ycar exported. 
‘These will more than balance the amount, for any expend- 
iture made on account of their labor, What State in the 
Union, sit, exports in a ratio to be compared with this? It 
will be found, on full examination, that South Carolina 
never exported in any year in a ratio disclosing a condition 
of greater prosperity. If to this be added the appreciated 
exchangeable value of all these exports, that State will 
have still less cause of complaint. . 

What, then, I shall be asked, is the cauge of decay 

Vou. VI—117 


and! 


It has’ been: established by the constitu-| poetical part of the subject. o 
tion, that, for five of their slaves, they shall pay no more] finished without the sketch of a ruin ortwo.i 


desolation in some quarters of that State? ~ -This,’sir, is the 
jet ` It would not have been:well 
iy the picture. 
To be serious, for this is a very. serious part: ofthe: ues- 
tion, how long will any country, any-plaptation, any-farm, 
sustain a course of crops-of any kind, when: all wwhie! 
raised on-the Jand is sold and carried off from-it? >} 
long. will it endure such a- course, if planted: with -cot 
and tobacco? - These instances of exhausted fields and:d 
lapidated buildings may-be found in every long settled p: 
of the country... Sir, they are so many monuments, m which 
we may read the fate of all those countries which have ex: 
hausted the virgin: fertility. of their lands, to furnish.the 
greatest possible agricultural export... SS ee 
‘The progress of agricultural production furnishesaviother 
cause. of this dereliction of old worn out plantations:in 
Scuth Carolina. Sugar has, in the employment of south- 
ern capital, taken the place, to a considerable extent, of 
cotton, as that product formerly took the place of tobacco. 
This could not be done without a change of residence. 
Men have, therefore, migrated from South Carolina to the 
sugar climate, and more fertile and fresher Jands of Loui- 
siana. Their-moveable capital has migrated with them; and + 
what but decay and desolation could they leave to their 
former seats? Solitude is in those halls; because the toil 
and the song of labor have departed from the fields,’ © 
How then does South Carolina‘sustain her complaint and 
allegations against the American system? If demand for 
cotton has not been diminished, but mightily increased by 
that system; if reduction of the price of cotton be merely 
nominal, so that all other things are equally as much, and 
cotton cloth more reduced; if the appreciation of money 
(as alleged by the Southern Review) be the cause of this 
diminution of price; if labor be more productive, and capi- 
tal more profitable in South Carolina than in the manufac- 
turing States; if that State export more abundantly than” 
those States; and, finally, if she export more at this. time, 
according to her population, than she did in 1816, when 
Mr. Lowndes and Mr.. Calhoun placed the tariff upon the 
labor and capital of the northern States; then, sir; what 
damage has that State suffered by the operations. of the 
American.system? Why, then, all this complaint? this cla- 
mor? this.abuse? this crimination against that system, and. 
the friends of that system? Would they of the South: win 
a political boon? Would a presidency, like the medicated 
fruits of mythology, quict this awaked Cerberus, whose 
angry roar has so often echoed through these halls? No 
matter for their vigorous, increasing, and productive labor; 


* 


rolina sọ very|no matter for their abundant and profitable capital, in- 


creased or various exports, cheapened and enriched con- 
sumption. No matter forall these. No, sir, no. ‘The crafty, 
but envious Amalckite, in the proud court of the Asiatic 
empire, advanecd to the second rank of power, the second 


2,366,666| condition. of favor, the Vizier, the Viceroyalty, not of. 


twenty-four, but. of one hundred ‘and. twenty provinces, 
when surrounded by his congratulating family and friends, 


2,000,000) with a scowl of discontent, and in the tones of malediction, 


exclaimed, .‘* AH this availcth-me nothing, so long as Mor- - 
decai the Jew sits atthe king’s gate.” "When, sir, when will 
ambition learn wisdom from the records of experience?» - 
Sir, we are told by South Carolina that words have. been 
invented of fraudful, sorcerous import; wherewithal -the 
manufacturing wizards of the North abuse the honest and 
credulous ear of the nation. These foul magicians, as itis 
said, cry encouragement, protection, domestic industry, 
American system; and thereby raise, array, and drive a 
crusade against the rights and interests of the South. Sin 
have not the managing men òf that region aschool for words? 
State rights, independent sovereignty, consolidation, slave- 
ry; what words are these? May not men conjure withysuch _ 
words?’ Have they not called up spirits by: them? Ays; 
sir, and spirits as dark and mischievous-as ever visited: the 
moonlight of this world. In this very-debate, has: not a 
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word been caught; and tortured, and-abused, that men 


might hear; and run mad even at the very echo of it? Tax; 
why, ‘sir, when just, the word makes.men stare; when un- 
just, unequal, oppressive, it drives them frantic.. Sir, these 
“sorcerers of the sultry South have, during this debate, with 
the skill of- masters, repeated this word either alone or 
- coupled with most inflaming adjectives.” : 
Permit the; ir; to pass within the magic.circle, and, if it 
done;-to-disclose and. reveal: their ‘juggling mys- 
‘They-announce to'this nation that they, the plan- 
Hy Or, as they cabalistically call themselves, staple 
_ States; being but-one-quarter or three millions of the whole 


people, do, in theix own proper persons, pay two-thirds of 


all the taxes. To illustrate this hypothesis, they tell us 
that South Carolina, in 1827, exported cotton amounting 
to:seven’ million one hundred thousand dollars. On all 
this: amount of. cotton, théy affirm that they did pay, and 
‘they:do now pay, on all their like export, into the treasu- 
ry-of:-the United States, an export duty amounting to thirty, 
forty,. fifty, some-say sixty per cent: This duty is alleged 
to be’ paid ‘on the-export, because a like duty is laid on the 
goods purchased.by their export, when they are brought 
. Into the.country. “These gentlemen tell us that “ the cus- 
tom-house is a turnpike gate, and it matters not whether 
you pay the toll when you go to market, or when you re- 
turn from it.” It is as if the collector took two or three 
out of every five yards of cloth brought home for cotton 
sold in England. 

If these allegations be not mere words, contrived to 
provoke excitement, and, under a storm of loud and bois- 
terous passion, to obscure the true state of the question, 
then must they be founded on some facts and arguments 
by which.they are supported in the minds of reasonable 
mens When South Carolina alleges that the exports of 
`. the United States pay all the duties imposed by the tariff 
_ .omimports, she sustains this allegation, so far as she has 

“hitherto attempted to sustain it, by one of three argu- 
ments: First. When the products of the South are sold, 
. they are sold for goods, to be imported into the United 

States; and whatever duty is imposed on such goods, when 

so imported, must and will be deducted from the exported 

southern’ products, when sold abroad. Second. The im- 

port of the staple or plantation States being equal to their 
export, and their consumption being equal to such import, 
‘they, as consumers, pay all the duty on their import, and, 
therefore, they pay duty, or tax, as they call it, exactly in 
proportion to their export. Third. The tariff so diminish- 
es the value of their export or import, or both, as that this 
diminution is exactly equal to the whole duty on their 
whole import. - : i : 
= This- question is not without difficulty, for it cannot be 
éasy to disprove what is not proved by any evidence; or to 
overthrow, by any course of reasoning, what is sustained 
“by-no argument. South Carolina avers that she pays six- 
ty per cent. on all her eight millions of export. ‘tis a tax 
of four million two hundred thousand dollars per annum, 
and in tén years amounts to forty-two millions of dollars. 

If we say, as-we do say, this is not so, the allegation of 
“South Carolina falls to the ground, as a mere cunningly de- 
“vised fable; incredible in its nature, and. not believed at 

all, unless by those who have been suitably trained to the 
faith, and can exclaim in the very words of ancient credu- 
lity, **1 believe; because it is impossible.” : 

` Tni the very onset of this argument against this South 

Carolina dogma, we must encounter the most invincible 

propensities of man; his avarice, his party spint, pride 
of opinion, lust most indomitable, lust of powers and worst 
ofall, if there be any thing worse, the subtle, fraudful, un- 
dérmining perseverance of demagogues, devoted to an in- 

-fiuence, such as finally laid the sovereignty of Athens at the 

foot of the Macedonian Philip. The effort; however, is wor- 
thy of patriotism, and surely worth making. The argument 
may teach the South. The candid, the honest, the many 


may hear, may consider, be convinced, and redeem them- 
selves from the *‘ forked councils” of crooked politicians. 

Are these people, then, thus grossly wronged by the 
American system? Does South Carolina pay a duty, a 
tax of forty, sixty, or any other per cent. on all, or any 
of her exported cotton or other products? First of all,-is 
such duty deducted from the price of those exported pro- 
ducts, when sold in the foreign ‘market? This South Ca- 
rolina doctrine presupposes that all commerce is merely a 
barter trade in different -commodities. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] has, under that view of 
the doctrine, exposed its absurdity. I will not repeat 
what he has so ably said. In this argument it is alleged 
that the duty on imported commodities is deducted from 
the price of. the exported products, when sold in the fo- 
reign market; because those products are sold in that 
market for such comniddities as, when imported, are 
charged with such duty. It is said South Carolina cotton is 
sold in Liverpool for cotton cloth, or for woollen cloth; 
but because such cloth cannot come into the United States, 
unless a duty of sixty per cent. is first paid upon it, the 
English manufacturer, or his agent, the Liverpool mer- 


‘chant, does deduct the amount of such duty from the price 


of the cotton, and pays the balance only tothe planter who 
has raised and exported it. So long as the United States, 
by their protecting system, continue to place this duty on 
the cottons and woollens of England, the English manu- 
facturer will indemnify himself, by deducting the duty 
charged on his cloths, from the price of South Carolina cot- 
ton received in payment for them, and thereby compel the 
South Carolina planter to pay the whole amount of it. This 
is the whole argument, however it may have heen expand- 
ed by illustration, or amplified by repetition. South Caroli- 
na cotton is sold for English cloth. Sixty per cent.is deduct- 
ed from the price of the cotton in England, because sixty 
per cent. duty is charged on the cloth in the United States. 

Let us for a moment look at the course of trade. When 
two hundred millions of pounds of cotton are exported to 
England, and placed in the markets of Liverpool, on ac- 
count of whomsoever it may concern, for what is this cot- 
ton sold? Do manufacturers bring their cloths into that 
market to barter for that cotton? No, sir; it is purchased 
by a class of merchants, who afterwards sell it out to manu- 
facturers in such parcels as they may want for consump- 
tion. These merchants have no cloths, and probably never 
deal in them. In all great markets the business is so di- 
vided, that the man who deals in one commodity never 
deals in any other. Cotton merchants are never cloth or 
hardware merchants. Nay, so divided and distributed is 
this trade, that each species of cotton will have its distinct 
class of merchants, who deal in-that species, and in no 
other. In what does he, and all other purchasers of cot- 
ton, choose. to pay for a purchased cargo of that commo- 
dity? Why, truly in that by which all purchases are made 
in a great market; the circulating medium of all commer- 
cial countries. In England, this is either coin, bullion, 
bank notes, or bills of exchange. When the exporter of 
South Carolina cotton goes into the Liverpool market, 
with his cargo, for what does he choose to sell? He 
chooses to sell for the same medium which the cotton mer- 
chants choose to pay him: coin, bullion, bank notes, or 
bills of exchange. ‘The buyer will choose to pay in these, 
or in some one of these, because he will have nothing else 
on hand with which to pay; andthe seller will choose to 
take these, or some one of them, in payment, beeause it 
may be what he wants, or he can with it more easily pur- 
chase what he wants for the market of his own country. 
If he take coin or bullion, it will be because he wishes to 
ship coin or bullion to the United States. If he take bank 
notes, it will be because he has occasion for bank notes 
in the course of his trade.‘ If he intends loading his ship 
at any other port, he will take bills of exchange on some 
house at such port, How, then, will the cotton merchant, 
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en any pretence, deduct fifty or sixty per cent. from the : 


cotton of the South Carolina planter? -It must be, says 
the South Carolina doctrine, because the article, in which 
he pays him, is charged with fifty or sixty per cent. duty 
when imported into the United States. Not so, for if he 
pays him in bank notes, they are put off in his trade in 
England, at the same rate at which all other men pass 
them, and without any deduction, because they have been 
received in pay for South Carolina cotton. If he receive 
bills of exchange on Amsterdam, Copenhagen, or St. Pe- 
tersburg, the merchants of those cities willsurely not pay 
them at a discount of sixty per cent., because they were 
drawn and received in payment for South Carolina cotton. 
If the English cotton merchants pay the South Carolina 
cotton planter in coin or bullion for his exported cotton, 
can he deduct sixty per cent. from the price, because sixty 
per cent. duty will be charged, at the American custom- 
house, on that coin or bullion, when imported into the 
United States. Surely not; because no such duty, and 
no duty whatever, is charged on coin or bullion when 
imported into the United States under the tariff, protec- 
tion law, or American system of this country. If, then, 
the English cotton buyer do befool the South Carolina 
cotton planter, and deduct sixty per cent. from the price 
of his cotton, whenever that amount of duty is charged in 
the United States on the medium received by the planter 
in payment for his cotton; yet, as he may, and always does 
receive in payment a medium, on which no duty is charged 
on its arrival in the United States, then no deduction from 
such price is ever made. The South Carolina doctrine 
is a mere theoretical dogma, fit only to amuse and delude. 
It is like some other exhalations, which never appear but 
in a dark and troubled atmosphere. When light and sun- 
shine return to the earth, they vanish, are seen no more, 
and the traveller, returning to the right path, goes on his 
way rejoicing. 

Sir, if the South Carolina doctrine be true, what must 
be the condition of the exporting cotton merchant? Per- 
mit me to propose a case. A merchant of Boston, Provi- 
dence, or New York, invests ten thousand dollars in cotton 
at Charleston, and, shipping it to Liverpool, sells the whole, 
with the intention of investing the amount of sales in 
woollen cloths, to be shipped to the United States for the 
American market. For the purpose of cxhibiting the 
South Carolina doctrine in the simplest form, I will leave 
out of the statement all account of freight, insurance, or 
profits on the outward voyage; and add the freight, insur- 
ance, and duties only on the homeward. His cotton sells, 
in Liverpool, for ten thousand dollars. From this amount 
the English manufacturer, or his agent, the Liverpool cot- 
ton merchant, deducts sixty per cent., because the English 
woollens, which are to be received in payment, will be 
charged with a duty of sixty per cent. when imported into 
the United States: four thousand dollars remain. This sum 
is received in woollen cloths. Fifteen per cent. is paid 
for freight and insurance, equal to six hundred dollars. A 
duty of sixty per cent. is paid on this investment of four 
thousand dollars, on its arrival in the United States. This 
amounts to two thousand four hundred dollars. Itis pre- 
sumed the woollen cloths will sell for the original cost, with 
the freight and insurance added, together with the duties. 
How will the account stand? 


Cost of cotton is - - = $10,000 
Freight and insurance of woollen goods home 600 
Duty on do. in the United States - 2,400 
Total amount paid out - - $13,000 

For reimbursing this sum, the merchant will have on hand 
Woollen goods at cost x á $4,000 
Freight and insurance - - 600 
Amount of duty paid - - 2,400 
Total amount receivable in return - $7,000 


Total amount of loss - Z k 


$6,000 [always be the course of trade. 


- < LY 

Such is the course of the cotton trade, according to. the 
doctrines of South Carolina. Will- this speculation ever 
be repeated? Was ever such a speculation. made?. ‘It 
seems incredible that men of sane minds should avow such 
absurdities. I have nevertheless heard the avowal: .‘Thou-, 
sands, both here and elsewhere, have heard the. sames 
Thousands of honest men are made to believe. it. ‘South. 
Carolina planters have been told that from every hundred 
bales of cotton, sent abroad to market, sixty are taken by © 
the collector, as a taxon the planter. Aye, sir, from this ° 
word, tax, the table orator of South Carolina has drawn 
large discourse, as the bees of Trebisond draw. from cer- 
tain flowers a honey that drives men mad. Since thé duty“ 
on foreign wine is reduced, it may be hoped that the tariff 
toasts of the South will now be drank in a more generous . 
vintage. Nothing but bad wine could have inspired such 
anti-American sentiments; for we are told by high autho- 
rity, that “in good wine there is truth.” i i 

I hasten to the second proof of unequal payment of 
imposts, as it is alleged by the South Carolina doctrine. 
Their import and their consumption must be equal to one 
another, and each must be equal to their export; but. they 
pay duty on all their consumption, and, therefore, the duty 
paid by them is in exact proportion to their export. The 
whole of this argument goes on the ground that every 
duty added to imported commodities does, in fact, raise 
the price of such commodities, by a sum equal to such 
duty. This is sometimes true, but not always so; and it 
often happens that added duty does not increase the cost to 
the consumer. ‘Lhe customers attending -at any market, 
must, if they buy, pay the cost of all commodities which 
they buy. Men will cease to bring such commodities to 
market, when they cannot be reimbursed the expense of 
bringing them there. The consumption of all the world 
must pay the cost of the production of all the world. 
When manufactured fabrics are placed in the market, their 
cost cannot be less than the cost of the raw material, the 
wages of labor, and the use of capital employed by that 
labor in fabricating from such raw material their products, 
and placing them in the market. When the manufacturer 
has paid for the raw material and for labor, all which re- 
mains is for the use of capital. This balance is sometimes 
more, and sometimes less; but can never be, for any length 
of time, less. than what is sufficient to keep his capital in 
good and efficient repair. If it be less, his capital must 
continually deteriorate, and finally be consumed. He can 
continue to work without profits, but he cannot continue 
to work at a loss. When his balance is more than enough 
to pay for raw material, labor, and use of capital, this sùr- 
plus constitutes the profits of the manufacturer. These 
profits are, therefore, a part of the market price of all 
fabrics, when sold in the country where they are pro- 
duced. When such fabrics are exported from the coun- 
try where they are produced, and imported into another 
country, to be sold and consumed there, if a duty be 
impos&l on their importation, this duty must either be 
paid by the consumer, or deducted from the profits of the 
producer, or it may be divided and borne partly by each 
of them. When the manufacturers of the importing 
country produce fabrics of the same kind and quality, 
competition for the market often compelsthe foreign manu- 
facturer to deduct a part or the whole duty from his 
profits. These principles are illustrated by the history of . 
the molasses trade between the United States and Cuba. 
When the tariff of 1828 added five cents a galion to the 
duty on imported molasses, the manufacturers of that pro- 
duct in Cuba took that amount from each gallon, and it 
came to the consumption of the United States without any 
additional price, in consequence of the additional impost 
duty. The planters of Cuba made this deduction from 
their profits, rather than hazard the loss of our market in ~ 
a competition with the planters of Louisiana. This will 
So long as foreign 
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` manüfacturcrs can pay for raw- materials, wages, and 
deterioration of capital, they will, rather than lose your 


narket, lower profits, as you raise impost duty, until all 
their profits are gone. “Nay, trade issometimes continued 
‘for years to one market, only to sustain labor and preserve 


‘capital, while other markets are looked aftér for profits; 


and the hope 


10 hange of times encourages the expect- 
a more prosperous condition of trade, ° : 

these general ‘remarks, I proceed to a more par- 
xamination of this part of the question. For this 
4 e, let it be admitted that all impost duties on im- 
ported commodities do; to an equal amount, add to their 
Market price. By whom is this additional price paid? Is 
it paid by South Carolina, because she exports seven mil- 
Non one hundred thousand dollars in cotton, and imports 
and consumes alike amount in some other product? This 
question ‘cannot be answered without some examination of 


the course of trade: The. labor of our country, like that 


of all other countries, employs capital, either in producing 
raw material; or manufactured. fabrics, or in buying and 
selling such raw-material or manufactured products. The 


_ gréat laboring classes of our country are, accordingly, eii- 


Pioyed in-agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. If the 
planters of South Carolina employ their capital in growing 
cotton, they do not employ it in commerce. The com- 
merce of the country is conducted by merchants. Money 
is the medium, the great machine by which they conduct 


all their transactions. Barter is no part of the trade of 


merchants. It belongs to.a condition of society, anterior to 
a perfect division of employments, and before any circu- 
lating medium of exchange has been established. Accord- 
“we find the merchants of our country employed in 


ingly, 


as, of the forests, of the soil, or of manufactures. 
For these they give, in exchange, money, the circulating 
medium of the country, either gold or silver coin, or paper, 
which may, at the pleasure of the holder, be exchanged 
for such-coin.» That part of these products not wanted 
for home consumption, merchants export, in pursuit of a 
market, to foreign countries. ‘These are not bartered, but 
sold by them, in such markets, for money. This money, 


` or such part’ of it as may be required, is reinvested in 


foreign products, such as cloths, hardware, tea, coffee, 
sugar, aromatics, fruits, wines, spirits, silks, fancy goods, 
and all such commodities as may be required in the home 
market, cither for consumption orre-exportation. All these 
commodities are imported, together with the money ba- 
lance, invested in gold or silver coin, or bullion. This 
immense importation, amounting, in some years, to onc 
hundred millions, comes back charged with all the costs 
of these multifarious transactions; and, when further aug- 
sd in price by the addition of such duties as by Jaw 
á imposed on each class of them, they are all placed in 
the markets of the United States. : 
“If there be an efficient demand for these commodities in 
our country, and they can be sold without a loss, then, 
whoever buys and consumes them must pay for all their ori- 
cost, together with the cost of importation, and the 
t duty;“in addition to all these-various amounts. Men 
go to this market, not to receive pay for what they had sold 
to merchants who purchased and exported their products; 
much less do. they go in quest of their share of these com- 
modities, as if concerned in tlie great adventure of send- 
‘ing their products abroad to be exchanged, and brought 
home in money, or in the-products of other countries. Do 
you find, in this. great market, the whaler with the invoice 
“of his oil; the fisherman, with that of hisfish; the log-roller, 
showing. the amount. of his lumber; the peltrist, with his 
knotted strings of. account for furs; the farmer,or manu- 
facturer, cach witli full statements of either provisions, cr 
bread stuffs, or wrought fabrics? “How, then, does the 


South Carolina planter come to this market? To get pay 


« 


up and: collecting all surplus products, either of. 


when he sold his crop. -To take his share of the goods, as 
if concerned in ‘the original adventure, and i proportion 
to the amount of his cottof? What claim has he to this? 
He sold his cotton on the wharf, took his money, and, if 
every bale, when shipped, had gone to the bottom, or 
been consumed by fire, it would have been no concern of 
his. The cotton planter of South Carolina has no more ` 
connexion with the commerce of the United States, than 
the téa planter of China has with the same commerce. He 
does not, therefore, come intothe home market for foreign 
goods, to get his share of those goods; nor is he obliged to 
take the amount of his cotton crop, or any other amount, 
in cotton or woollen cloths, or hardware, or any other 
commodity. ‘His money is in his pocket, and it cannot be 
drawn out but by his own option. If he must expend it all, 
he need not expend it all in the market of foreign commc- 
dities; for he will find, side by side with this, another mar- 
ket, abounding in all the products of the land, labor, and - 
capital of our own country.. Here he may indulge his pa- 
triotism, and satisfy his wants. 

From which of these markets is South Carolina labor, 
and the employers of that labor, supplied? The answer 
to this question will determine who pays the duty on im- 
ported products. Does that labor consume fish? The 
planter buys them in New England, not only without 
bounty, but cheaper for the bounty on exported fish. The 
bounty on exported fish enables the fisherman to supply 
the home market at a reduced price; so that the bounty 
is really divided between him and the South Carolina 
planter. He buys shoes. The leather was made from 
hides, bought in Ohio at one and a half cents a pound; 
the shoes manufactured by labor, fed with corn at ten, 
and wheat at twenty-five cents a bushel, and with meat at 
two cents a pound. The planter buys shoes at fifty cents 
a pair, shirting at six and a quarter, stripes at eight, and 
satinets at thirty-seven cents a yard. The whole yearly 
clothing for a man costs less than five dollars. Not one 
article is of foreign manufacture. Not one article taxed 
with a duty, or made dearer by sucha tax. Nay, not one 
which could, on any day of the year, be purchased cheaper 
in the English market. What feeds the labor of South 
Carolina? Is it tea, coffee, sugar? Notan ounce. The. 
whole two hundred and fifty-cight thousand laborers of 
South Carolina do not consume to the amount of one 
cent of any article charged with any amount of duty. If 
they do, what isit? Gracious God! And notwithstand- 
ing all this, the owners of these slaves, the capitalists 
of South Carolina, who, in the language of the member 
from that State, [Mr. McDorrre] ‘drive them day and 
night, summer and winter, to work harder and make 
more;” these mild and merciful capitalists are, by their 
agent here, clamorous, cutragcous, and abusive against the 
laborers of New England, because they pay less than their 
share of impost, of tax, on imported commodities. 

What do New England laborers’ pay? They pay the 
duty on all they buy and consume. ‘They consume coffee 
at a duty of thirty per cent., tea at thirty-five, and sugar, 
as the Southern Review asserts, at fifty-two percent. All 
these are consumed by the whole labor of New England. 
The skilled, or manufacturing labor, in addition to these,” 
consume fancy goods. Yes, sir, fancy goods; shawls from 
England, silks from France, crapes from India, tortoise 
shell combs from Canton, and Leghorns from Italy. 'Fhis 
may seem a paradox to those who cannot, even in thought, 
s:parate labor from servitude; to whom work is slavery, 
and exemption from it freedom; ‘* whose high and palmy? 
condition-of liberty-is rendered more lofty, because mia- 
nured, and cultured, and contrasted by a toiling, debased 
and wretched servitude around it. ‘Fell, sir, tell these 
high-minded votaries of factitious iherty, that the freedom 
of the North is felt and enjoyed the more, because it 18 
felt and enjoyed by all; and that if southern liberty should 
wither and perish for lack of slavery to feed, and support - 
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duty imposed on all the foreign goods purchased. by the 
money for which all the cotton of South Carolina.is-sold. 
In other words, if machinery and cottonespinhing, had been: 
left to England, and never introduced. into“the: United 
States, or encouraged and protected by that<systemy.the’ 
cotton of South Carolina would now have brought in the: 
market not only seven million one hundred. thousand: dol- 
lars, but sixty per cent. or four million two hundred: and 


its-growth, northern freedom will grow and flourish, after 
the sun, in the whole longitude of ‘his course, shall have 
ceased to shine on the héad of a single slave. In the 
North, labor is not slavery. The persons of whom I speak, 
are the free descendants of the free and highly respected 
people of New England. They are the daughters or 
granddaughters of those wives and, mothers who‘clothed, 
and armed, and blessed, and hastened their husbands, and 
sons, and brothers, to the fields of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, Bennington and Sardtoga. They are not mere 
bodies, though beautiful and blooming; they have minds 
well instructed; théy have read, and thought. © You will 
see them, modestly ornamented by the labor of their own 
hands, and accompanied by their parents and brothers, at- 
tending the anniversaries of our literary: institutions, the 
yearly discoursesat the celebration of our national indepen? 
dence, and in the weekly assemblies for the public worship 
of the great God, and Father of the whole human family. 
Do you ask how those who labor inthe North can af- 
ford to consume such imported commoditics? This cannot 
be done by labor in France and England. Labor is paid, 
in any country, in proportion to the demand. and supply, 
in the market, for the labor of that country. In this 
country, the demand for skilled labor is comparatively 
great, and the supply comparatively small. This. labor, 
therefore, receives a much greater share of the products 
of labor in this country, than the same kind of labor re- 
` ceives in England and France. This, operating alike on 
labor in all employments, prevents, the manufacturer 
from. raising the price of his products, and compels him to 
lower the rate of his profits. All the necessaries of life 
being much lower in this than in most other countries, 
labor not only receives a larger proportion of the annual 
production of the country, but can live at a much smaller 
expense for necessaries; and has, therefore, a much larger 
amount, cither to lay up for future use, or to consume in 
accommodations and ornaments. This, sir, is the great 
secret of northern prosperity; a condition not the most 
propitious to the capitalist, but the most beneficial to 
labor; and demonstrating that while the labor of Scuth 
Carolina consumes no imported products, and pays nota 
cent of impost duty, or tax, the labor of the North, made 


State Would have-received, in 1827, eleven million three 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars for the exported cot- 
ton’ of that year. “Let us examine this paramount ab- 
surdity. In 1789, the first Congress enacted the law pro- 
viding for revenue, for encouragement and for.protection: 
of manufactures. South Carolina then planted no cotton. 
A few years before that time, cotton: spinning,: by: ma: ` 
chinery, was brought into. Rhode Island by Samuel Slater. 
England, in that year, imported from all the world, and 
spun, about one million five hundred thousand pounds of 
cotton. A small duty was laid on imported cotton, €x- 
pressly to encourage its production inthe southern States. 
Alike duty was laid on imported cotton cloths, to en- 
courage cotton spinning in this country. From what ma- 
terial was the clothing of Europe and America then 
fabricated? Almost entirely from sheép’s wool) flax, 
hemp, or silk. What has been the progress of machinery 
for spinning and weaying cotton, and what have beet, the 
effects of that progress? A demand for cotton was cre ` 
ated and increased by this new and expeditious method of. 
manufacturing it into cloth. By the progress of this 
trade, hemp for clothing is driven from the market. Flax 
has nearly followed it; silk is sustained as a luxury only, 
and sheep’s wool would, at this time, were it not for the 
necessities created by climate, be entirely out of use. 

How has this been effected? By a competition between 
the great manufacturers of England, France, and -the: 
United Statés. The inventions of one have been follow- 
ed by the inventions of others,-and a succession of im- 
provements has advanced them on to perfection.. The ` 
spindle was followed by the speeder—the single by the: / 
double speeder. The flying picker took place of the 
hand, in cleaning cotton; and the power loom now ‘almost 
prosperous by the American system, pays-into the treasu-|¢xcludes manual weaving. ‘Chemical science, applied. to 
ry a greater amount of impost duty, of national tax, than | bleaching, performs in a few hours what once required: 
even the South Carolina capitalists themselves.’ For what | days or weeks, aided by the sun, the winds, and water, for 
do these capitalists buy, and consume, from the {wo great lits performance. This.rivalry of nations has not only im-: , 
markets of our country? First, what does the southern | proved, but multiplied machinery. In 1789, the. whole 
planter buy? Carriages, harness, saddlery, horses, house-!number of spindles in the United States did not exceed 
hold furniture. These are not imported, but, by the jthree hundred. The number increased but slowly for the 
American system, protected, and not made dearer by that |first fifteen years. The embargo multiplied them; the 
protection, ‘They buy fine cottons at eighteen cents a!non-intercourse multiplied ther; the war multiplied them; 
yard, which, imported in 1815, cost one dollar and twelve jand, above all, the tariff of 1816, introducing the mini- 
cents. ‘They buy prints, carpets, glass, nails, and all quite mum principle of protection, has multiplied them, until, 
as cheap as such commodities can be bought in England. fat this time, there cannot be a less number in the United 
Of woollen cloths, hardware, iron, hemp, sailcloth, còrd- {States than one million five hundred thousand. ` hey 
age, who buys most, the northern or the South Carolina jhave, indeed, multiplied like the progeny of the patriarch’ 
capitalists? If, then, the producer of exports, whether jin the land of their servitude; and, like that progeny, those 
oil, fish, lumber, peltry, provisions, bread stuffs, or cotton, | who were once their patrons, would now throw them into. 
sell for money, and buy for money—and buy, at his option, |the river. ` k 
either forcign or domestic commodities, the amount of} The same competition has pushed forward the produc- 
duties, the tax paid by him, is governed by his consump- tion of England, not only in this, but in every other branch 
tion, and his consumption is governed by his choice, and}of iron and steel manufacture. English hooks fish every 
not by the amount of his export. If he sells for money, he | sea; lake, and river: English guns bring down birds of every’ - 
may keep his money in his pocket, live from the produce |clime, and every wing: the Arab, the ‘Tartar, rides with 
of his own plantation, and pay not a cent for any inported | English pistols in his belt; and the Sheffield blade hasavon. 
commodity. The South Carolina dogma, the tax in pro-|more and greater victories than that of Toledo or Damas- 
portion to export, is unsupported by fact, and must havelcus. These are but -minor products. The wars of Eu- 
been contrived to deceive, to delude, to create popular i rope multiplied her spindles; these are the great’ instru- 
excitement, and achieve political objects. . [ments of the wealth and powcr of England. Alexander, 
re The faita aaa, last reason for this monstrous and mad- by the long spear, and the compacted phalanx, pushedzhis: 

ening doctrine is, that the American system doés, in its conquests from the Granicus to the Ganges. “England, 
operations, decrease the demand, and thereby diminish [with her spindles and looms, has manufactured à fabric of 
the market price of cotton to the fall amount of ‘all the ipower, which, like the broad belt of the: Zodiac, eniwraps 


sixty thousand dollars, in addition to that amount. That i 


> 


the whole body of the earth. When Napoleon could not 


cohquer England by the sword, he determined. to wield, 


the spindle against his great rival.- The: continental. sys- 
tém, originated by him, gave an impulse to the manufac: 
turing power of France, in competition: with that of Eng- 
land., The effects of that impulse continue. to this hour, 
though the mighty hand which gave.the movement long 
ago ceased to.conduct the ‘machinery. i 
This rivalry of nations, this competition between Eng- 
land; France; and the United States, the English system, 


-thë continental system, the American system, interest, 


‘power, ambition—what have they not done? What would 
England alone, and without this competition, have achiev- 
ed? Have not all these united, increased the consump- 
tion, the démand, the market value of the great staple of 
South Carolina? Why, sir, look into your own records; 


‘ you. will find this question fully answered, and that, too, 


by, the soundest commercial men of the nation. They 
tell: you that when the English, French, and American 
agents enter. into competition, in the cotton market of the 


~ South, they.do, by this very competition, advance the price 


- of that product nearly two cents on cach and every pound. 


+ 


This, at the present cost, equals twenty per cent. on the 
whole amount of the whole annual production. What, 
then, would South Carolina, in the madness of her mis- 
taken policy, what would South Carolina do? She would 
destroy one of these great rivals—and, O most unnatural, 
she would destroy her own country. For what? Forherown 


` þenefit?. No.. For the benefit of Old England? Thatshe 


`willdeny. What then 


? Why, simply, sir, that New England 
may be destroyed, and because South Carolina politicians 
do verily believe that one cotton market is better than two. 
Will nothing satisfy the avidity of South Carolina politi- 
cians? ‘They hold a monopoly in the cotton market of the 
United States. Climate secures this monopoly.. We can- 
not grow cotton in New England. Labor further secures 
this monopoly to them. Slaves, they tell us, work for 
twelve centsa day; but free men cannot work for less than 
fifty. Their monopoly is moreover secured and confirm- 
edto them by this very system, by a duty under it of 
more than thirty per cent. Is any monopoly of manufac- 
tures secured to New England? Are there not waterfalls, 
and capital, and cheaper labor in the South? Can they 
not spin? Do they not spin, in South Carolina? We can 
never take cotton-growing from them; but they can take 
cotton-spinning from us, whenever, like the patriot, David 
Williams, they may choose to be their own overseers. 


= The member from South Carolina, equally regardless 
_of fact, and unmindful of justice, denounces the manu- 


facturers of the free States. ‘hey are monopolists, 


‘whose whole souls ate absorbed in their capital; without 


feeling, and without regard for the suffering condition of 


‘sir, in this roar of contumely. 


South Carolina planters. Do- you expect humanity from 
them? Sooner would the cannibal be moved to compas- 
sion by the wailing infant destined to feed or to feast him.” 
Yes, sir, these terms of abuse are vociferated through 
your halls, until the very echoes have learned the indecent 
calumny, and cry out tariff, manufacturers, monopolist, 
assassin, cannibal! “Where is the truth? Overwhelmed, 
The tariff, the tariff, I say, 

ives to the cotton planters of South Carolina a monopv- 
ly of the whole cotton market of these United States. 
This monopoly is secured to them by a duty of thirty-three 
per cent.; by a perfect protection. They compel north- 
ern manufacturers to pay them ten cents for cotton, when, 
if. this tariff were removed, these manufacturers might 
import that product from other countries at seven. Does 
this tariff, in return, secure the whole market of the Unit- 
ed-States to northern- manufacturers? No, sir, Jt per- 
mits southern planters to bring into that market, in ex- 
change for their own products, forty milhons of foreign 
fabrics, and that to the exclusion of a like amount, which 
might be produced by domestic labor and capital. The 
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fabrics of the North are depreciated in our own market 
by.a competition with all the world; and this. is done for 
the benefit of southern consumption. The planters of 
the South exclude the cotton of all the world from the 
United States; they bring the demand of all Europe into 
that market, and’ by this competition with all the manufac- 
turing world, appreciate their cotton for the consumption 
of northern manufacturers. Who, sir, who is the mono- 
polist? Who is most protected by the American sys- 
tem? Whose product is reduced by competition; whose 
is raised in price by monopoly? Ts it the manufacturer of 
New England, who patiently toils at his trade, and eats the 
bread of labor and carefulness? oris it the South Carolina 
planter, lord of a thousand laborers, whose only care is to 
feed, to thrive, and to rail at the whole working world, 
who do not drive slaves, and make cotton and tobacco? 
Away, then, with this insensible South Carolina dogma. 
The American system does not diminish, but does, by 
competition between England, France, and America, 
greatly increase the price of cotton. It does not increase, 
but does, by a like competition between the same great 
rivals for the market of the world, diminish the price of 
manufactured fabrics. 

Does the American system give a bounty to the sugar- 
making, grain-growing, and manufacturing States? ‘This 
is the third South Carolina allegation against that system. 
The member from that State did, in this House, in 1828, 
declare it to be a postulate in political economy, that all 
duty on imported commodities is to its full amount a tax 
on the consumers of these commodities, and a bounty 
to the like amount on all commodities of the same kind 
produced in the country. If a package of cotton cloth, ~ 
worth one hundred dollars, be imported into the United 
States under a duty of thirty per cent., that cloth will be 
raised in price thirty per cènt., and must sell in the mar- 
ket for one hundred and thirty dollars. If the manufac- 
turers of the United States produce cloth of the same kind 
and quality, it will sell at the same price. So that, if the 
domestic cloth brought one hundred dollars before the 
duty was imposed on foreign cloth, it will, after the duty 
is imposed, bring one hundred and thirty dollars. The 
duty will, in the one case, be a tax on consumption, and, in 
the other, a bounty to the same amount on manufactured 
production. The tax on consumption goes into the re- 
venue, and the bounty into the pocket of the manufac- 
turer. If you raise the duty to perfect production, so that 
importation of the foreign fabric is prohibited, and the 
market is wholly supplied by the domestic, the tax will 
cease for benefit of the revenue, but the bounty will con- 
tinue for bencfit of the manufacturer. This was, in 1827 
and in 1828, the dogma of the member from South Carolina. 
It was, and still is, taught by Dr. Cooper. You will find 
it in the Southern Review; there the writer has laboriously 
made out a tubular statement of bounties, paid, as he 
alleges, by the people. of the United States to the produc- 
ers of various encouraged and protected products, and 
which, by his calculation, amounts to more than thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

What, sir, isthe object of thisargument? Why, truly to 
convince the people of the United States that the American 
system is fabricated for the purpose of fraudulently exact- 
ing money from one part of the nation, that the same 
money may be gratuitously bestowed ‘on another part of 
the nation. It.should, therefore, be abolished. Let us 
examine this question. If the dogma of Dr. Cooper and 
of South Carolina be true in the United States, it must be 
truein England. The English have a protecting system; 
iheir corn laws and their tariff. In 1824, all woollen cloths 
imported into England paid a duty of fifty per cent, all 
white cottons a duty of fifty, and all colored cottons a duty 
of seventy-five per cent. What might the farmers say to 
the manufacturers of Old England? Just what the plant- 
ers of South Carolina say to the manufacturers of New 
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England. r 
We pay you a bounty of fifty pe 
seventy-five per cent. on your colored cottons; and we 
pay youa bounty of fifty per cent.on all your woollen 
cloths. Your tariff is a system of fraud and exaction; itis 
calculated and intended to draw money from the pockets 
of farmers, and place it in the pockets of manufacturers. 


The Tarif. 


These. duties raise the price of your fabrics.. seen, amounts to more than one-fourth part: of the whole. 
r cent. on your white, ofl Are cotton planters one-fourth part of the domestic pro- 


ducers of the United States? No, sir; not/one-sixth part. 
If, therefore, impost duty, on imported products; bea 


bounty on domestic products, who are the greatest gainers | 


by this system of bounties, the manufacturers of the:North, 
or the cotton planters of the South; the men who tail atthe 


Let all this be true, sir, if you please, for the purpose of|laws, while they are enriched by their provisions, or the 


this argument; and, indeed, if it be true in New England, 
it must be true in Old England. It will be admitted, I pre- 
sume, that goods, of the same kind and quality, are sold in 
the English market, at one and the same price, to all pur- 
chasers. At any rate, the American purchaser will get 
them at a price no lower than the English purchaser 
gets them. In 1824, we imported cloths from England. 
Our whole consumption was not less than one hundred 
millions of dollars. Had we purchased the whole amount 
from that country, what amount of bounty should we have 
paid to English manufacturers? Not less than fifty mil- 
lions of dollars.. If Dr. Cooper and South Carolina be 
correct, abolish the American system, prostrate the manu- 
facturing establishments of the United States, import all 
your fabrics from England, and you ensure, on your whole 
manufactured consumption, a bounty to the capital and 
labor of that country, equal to three times the amount of 
your whole annual revenue. The gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Campretzene] equally provident of the great 
interests of both nations, has laid a bill before us, as a sort 
of codicil to the last will and testament of the American 


men who submit to their operation, and patiently labor for 
their own and the general good of all the nation? .Sir, 
the animal which growls while he is fed, and bites the 
hand holding food to. his mouth, is, of all beasts, wild or 
tame, most odious in the sight of God and man. 


I have run this doctrine of bounties out into all its- 


branches, not because 1 believe in its soundness, but. to 
demonstrate, if it be sound, that South Carolina planters, 
of all men, have least cause to complain of its operations. 
I now ask the attention of the committee, for a few mo- 
ments, while I attempt to explain the true doctrine of im- 
post duties, both for encouragement and for protection; 
and show that the American system does not, and in its ulti- 
mate effects cannot secure any bounty to any class of do- 
mestic production. The object of this system is to furnish 
the great staple necessaries of national consumption, from 
the land, labor, and capital of our own country. 
founders of this system, the first Congress under the pre- 
sent constitution, did not believe it wise or just to compel 
the cultivators of the American soil to send their products 
three thousand miles, under. the perils of the seas, the 


system, which, as he foresees, must give up the ghost un-|hazards of war, and the oppression of foreign laws, that 
der the hands of his learned friend in the Department of|they might there be wrought into clothing, furniture, or 


State. By this, the gentleman has provided that Great 
Britain shall never exact of the American people, for the 
benefit of her manufacturers, a higher bounty than: thirty 
percent., or what may amount per annum to fifty millions 
of dollars, 

The gentleman from New York would abolish the Ame- 
rican system; the member from South Carolina would 
abolish the American system; Dr. Cooper.would abolish 
the American system, because it secures a bounty to the 
American manufacturer. Abolish this pernicious system, 
and you transfer that bounty, that money, from the pocket 
of the American to the pocket of the British manufac- 
turer. You cannot relieve the American people from 
this tax; but you will not only make them all pay, but pay 
to Old instead of New England manufacturers. This 
will secure equality, though it sacrifice independence, and 
give to the South the glory of being tributary to a great 
monarchy, rather thana few inconsiderable republican 
States, Is this, sir, the patriotism of these times? This 
our emulation of the glorious ancestry from which we are 
descended? "The first bold brotherhood of American 
States, were they thus envious of mutual benefits, or 
tamely subservient to English influence? No, sir, nota 
cent for British aggrandizement; but millions to advance 
American independence, wealth, and glory. 

If this South Carolina dogma be true; if all impost be, 
to an equal amount, a bounty on domestic production, 
then, whenever you find such impost, and such produc- 
tion, you must find such bounty. Do not South Carolina 
planters touch the accursed thing? Is there not an im- 
post, a duty, on imported cotton, amounting to at least 
thirty per cent.? Here, then, according to their own pro- 
fessed principles, is a bounty on the whole cotton produc- 
tion of the South. Whenever their export amounts to 
twenty-eight millions, the whole crop must equal thirty- 
five, for they sell one-fourth of the whole crop to north- 
ern manufacturers. ‘The bounty to cotton planters must, 
im ordinary years, therefore, amount to ten million five 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘The Southern Review places 
the whole bounties paid or'all domestic products, at about 
thirty millions of dollars; but the writer of those articles 
prudently omits to insert the bounty on cotton. ‘This, itis 


the instruments of their labor, and then reshipped, and 
brought back in like manner for their use. That they 
might be relieved from this immense expenditure, nor 
always rely on the workshops of Europe, provision was 
early made to erect such workshops this side of the Atlan- 
tic, on their own lands, and enable them to furnish them- 
selves with these staple necessaries, by exchange of their 
surplus products with their own immediate neighbors. 
The very first law which provided for revenue, provided 
also for the encouragement of the manufacture of all ‘fa- 
brics needful for domestic consumption. The duty on 
imported manufactures was intended to encourage Ameri- 
cans to commence, and to perfect the like manufactures. 
It raised the price of the foreign fabric, because it was 
added to their cost, when imported, and placed in the 
market of this country. In form, but in form only, it was 
a bounty on incipient domestic fabrics of the same kind. 
When the domestic manufacturer could bring products 
into the market, of that kind, and of a quality equal to the 
foreign, he could then, but not till then, receive the same 
price for them. So long as want of skill, deficient capital, 
or imperfect machinery retarded the progress of his work, 
and rendered his fabrics inferior in quality to the foreign, 
he was compelled to sell them at inferior prices. The first 
cloth, the first cotton, the first sugar made in this country, 
brought a loss, not a bounty, to the producer. When skill 
is acquired, capital obtained, and machinery perfected, the 
producer may receive benefit from impost duty. This can 
never be the fact, for any considerable length of time; for, 


as domestic production increases under encouragement, 


importation will decline, and a want of revenue will call 
for an increased amount of impost duty. This, again, in- 
creases encouragement of domestic productions, and again 
diminishes importation; and this induces another advance 
of impost. This is repeated, until domestic production, un- 
der improved skill and increased encouragement, supplies 
the domestic market. Impost amounts to protection; im- 
portation ceases; and competition, among domestic pro- 
ducers, reduces the market price to the natural.price, that 
is, to the fair cost of production. All benefit from encou- 
ragement is then atan end. Let any man be at the labor 
of examining the history of every domestic fabric which 
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“nów supplies our market, and he will find this to have been| . If the demand for cotton in the markets of the world be 


from the Gost of impo 
-reignèrs can buy them:in their own market. I assert it as 


+ the progress. The whole benefit received from impost has’ extended to its utmost lirtiits; if that market, already filled 


never “more than equalled the. extraordinary expense of; with American cotton, can receive no more; what claim 
opértecting the skill and:machinery necessary for a perfect 


-production of the fabric. ‘The nation has been at-some-cost 


fór these improvements; the manufacturer isnot enriched; 
büt the people:now reap ‘the: benefit,-by. having their. mar- 


“ket supplied with domestic. ‘fabrics .of equal quality with 


the foreigh,’ and:discharged; not only from the duty, but 
ost of importation, and at a price as low as fo- 


faeh and I do'not fear contradiction, that every domestic 
fabric, which now. wholly, or almost wholly, supplies the 
market of the United States, is sold in that market at as 


«Jowa price as English fabrics of the same kind and quality 


are now sold in Liverpool, Manchester, or London. What 
is the price of nails, glass, shoes, boots, hats, cotton cloths, 
woollen cloths, yarns, furniture, saddlery, carriages? It is 


- as low inthe United States as in England; and that, too, 


`, manufacturing States. 


~ 


when English excise is deducted from the English fabric. 
Dare the member from South Carolina contradict the as- 


-sértion? -t know he dares not. à À 


i. Where, then, is the bounty? By whom is it paid? Who 
receives it? Itis, sir, a baseless fable; contrived and cir- 
culated to deceive the uninformed—to create excitement—- 
moye animosities—-effect divisions--achieve political pur- 
poses, and, if possible, to overthrow the manufacturing 
establishments, the great interests of the northern States. 

One more objection to the Amcrican system remains to 
be considered. -South Carolina alleges that she bas, by its 
operations, lost her natural market, the market of England. 
This, sir, adds ingratitude to the catalogue of unjust and 
querulous accusations brought against the farming and 
In. the progress of the American 
system, their cotton has, in.the West, in the North, and in 
the East, taken the market from the native flax, hemp, and 
wool of those regions. By a great competition, growing 
up. under kindred systems, between the rival nations of 
Europe and America, the same material has usurped the 
legitimate markets of the flax, the hemp, and the wool of 
England and France; and, to a great extent, that of the 
silk of France and Italy. The fabrics from this cotton are 
spread over all Europe. They are sold in every maritime 
town of Africa. You find them in southern America, from 
Rio to Lima, and from California to the Cape. The Hin- 
doo, whose daily food is a handful of rice, his daily wages 
the smallest division of silver coin, can hold no competition 
with southern cotton, wrought by American or European 
machinery.” The turban of the Great Mogul, once spun 
and woven from Thibet wool—a fleece more resembling, 
in fineness, pencils of moonbeams than any palpable, ma- 
terial thing—-of so fine a web and woof, the whole texture 
so-evanéscent, that, although one yard in breadth and six- 


. ty iùn length, the whole fabric was hghtly packed in a richly 


ornamented box, elegantly. wrought from a small cocoa-nut 
shell; the turban of the Great Mogul, the successor of Au- 
rungzebe, the descendant of Tamerlane, whose camp ex- 
ceeded in splendor the richest cities of the East, whose 
sword: made more women childless, than that of the most 


’ periowned conquerors-of ancient or modern times; the tur- 


ban of the Great Mogul, sir, now a finer, a richer, and 


‘ more highly finished ornament, is woven in the British 


loom, and from the Sea-Island cotton of South Carolina. 
“To what further extent would she push her legitimate 
commerce? Russia still growsand wears some hemp. The 
silkworm of southern Europe and Asia is not altogether 
shaken from the mulberry groves of those regions; and the 
luxurious inhabitant still weaves and wears, for some part 
of his dress; the product of his native clime. Other- 
wise the kingdoms of the world have submitted to the em- 


‘pire of cotton; and, like the people of these States, wear 


this badge of commercial brotherhood with the southern 
sisters of our Union. i : 


can South Carolina have oa the States of this Union for 
any aid inva further extension of her commerce in that 
product? She can’sell no. more, unless some other pro- 
duct can be excluded from the consumption of the world, 
s that cotton may take place of it. The great, enduring 
necessities of the world demand food, clothing, and habi- 
tation; civilized and stationary. nations. will never build 
houses of cotton; and though South Carolina, aided by the 
machinery of America and Europe, may push her com- 
merce, in that product, into the consumption cf the nomade 
nations of Asia, so that her cotton shall furnish tents for 
the Arab and the Tartar, yet she can never make any pro- 
gress in compelling men, wild or tame, to consume her 
favorite commodity, for any part of their food. Her great 
competition is now with the flocks and the herds of the 
world; and if she could banish leather and woollen cloths 
from.use among the human race, her triumph would be 
complete. Climate, not the American system, is here her 
great adversary. Were it not for this, every sheep in the 
United States would, long ago, have been sacrificed Tor the 
extension of South Carolina commerce. inter will re- 
turn once a year; and the people of northern climates will, 
if they can obtain them, wear woollen clothes. Lt was said 
two years ago, in a celebrated report on the state of the 
finances, made by the then chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, that the people of the United States an- 
nually consume woollens amounting to seventy-two mil- 
lions of dollars. Since that discovery, the claims of South 
Carolina have been extended, and the denunciations of the 
American system, from that region, are, if possible, ten- 
fold more loud and boisterous. “Here they are-met by a 
physical barrier; not only the unconquerable obstinacy of 
climate, but the utter impossibility of admitting one fibre of 
cotton into the woollen trade. The growers and manufac- 
turers of sheep’s wool are the great consumers of the fabric. 
Until, by some great discovery, you can spin and weave 
cotton into woollen broadcloths, this trade, to the full 
amount of their consumption, must, to the utter exclusion 
of South Carolina commerce, remain with the wool grow- 
ers and woollen manufacturers of the world. Exchange 

how you will, it must come to this at last. If the grower 

of cotton exchange it for sheep’s wool, he must exchange 

that again, ifhe do not consume it himself; and again, and 

again, itmust be exchanged, until it comes to its proper 

consumer. . The cotton must follow the same round in 

quest of a consumer; until both the cotton and the wool 

come back again to their original producers, or perish in 
this round of useless exchange and circulation. If South 
Carolina denominate the woollen trade her legitimate com- 
merce, the laws of nature, not the American system, stand 
in her course; and untilshe can rail wool from the backs 
of our sheep, snows from the hills of New England, and 
scowl winter, with all his storms, back to the polar regions, 

she may, she must, without advancing one step in her pro- 
gress, exhaustall the vengeance of her State sovereignty 
on the innocent provisions of that system in vain, utterly 

in vain. 

While South Carolina incessantly complains that the 
grain-growing and manufacturing States will not aid her 
foreign commerce, by their consumption of foreign com- 
modities, let us look at her own exertions, and learn how 
she aids that commerce by her own consumption. In 1827, 
she exported eight million one hundred and cighty-nine 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six dollars. She im- 
ported one million four hundred and thirty-four thousand 
one hundred and six dellars, in the same year. Of that 
amount, one hundred and thirty three thousand and sixty- 
five dollars were re-exported. With a population of more 
than five hundred thousand, South Carolina aided her own 
commerce by a consumption of foreign products amount- 


ye 


Shei 


and woollens, were probably received from England. The 
whole amount from her dear commercial friend was three 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and 
three dollars and thirty ‘cents, in exchange for dbout-se- 
ven millions of dollars in cotton, her own great staple. 
For the’ balance, the cotton planters drew bills, and sold 
them to the northern importers of English fabrics, at twelve 
per cent. advance. In this liberal manner, South Caro- 
lina planters aid by their consumption the legitimate com- 
merce of that State with England—a foreign expurt of 
eight million one hundred thousand dollars, sustained by 
a consumption of foreign products amounting to one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand. ‘This, too, was done with a 
population of more than five hundred thousand souls. 
How do the manufacturing States aid South Carolina, in 
her natural market with her dear England? Take Rhode 
Island as asample. In 1827, that State, with a population 
of eighty-three thousand, imported one million two hùn- 
dred and forty one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars; re-exported two hundred and eight thousand 
and ten dollars; and consumed one million thirty-three 
thousand and eighteen dollars. - How just, how liberal, 


how grateful is South Carolina to the manufacturing States, 


which so aid, sustain, and extend-her foreign commerce! 
What fair and honest claim hes she, by which to compel 
them further to purchase and consume English fabrics, 
that she may scll a greater quantity of cotton to English 
manufacturers, when she will not take them for her own 
consumption in exchange for her own products?) Why, 
sir, for this very purpose, what a storm of anathema did, 
for three days, rage through this Hall? O! had Jove, for 
that brief time, but yoked his lightning to those volleys of 
_ sound, whose head would now be above his shoulders! 
Stich, sir, are the wrongs of South Carolina, these are 
her complaints, her accusations, and thus she sustains 
them against the grain-growing, the sugar-making, and 
manufacturing States of this Union. What remedy does 
that State propose for all these imaginary grievances? You 
find this remedy in the amendment proposed by the mem- 
ber from South Carolina. ‘That State would overthrow 
the encouraging, the protecting, the American system, 
and build on its ruins a structure, such as cannot be found 
in any nation of Europe, and because the scheme of it was 
devised and delineated in England, called the English sys- 
tem. By this, when it is perfected, these United States, 
abandoning all other employments, must farm, and plant, 
and fish; and import from England all, all their necessary 
manufactured fabrics. It is, sir, the very system of the 
colonies, the revolution revolutionized. .I will examine it, 
and, in Chat examination, inquire whether the South will 
probably be placed in a more prosperous condition by 
this exchange of systems. 
_ To illustrate the effects of this revolution on the South, 
itis needful, first, toshow what will befal the North under 
its operations. ~ The overthrow of the American system, 
the repeal of the laws enacted for the encouragement and 
protection of American industry, would, at once, bring 
the manufacturing capital of England into a war of com- 
petition with that of the United States. Which is most 
powerful? - The capital devoted to that purpose in Eng- 
dand was, in 1812, one hundred and fourteen millions of 
pounds sterling. - Il probably, at this time, equals one’ hun- 
dred and forty millions of pounds, or about six hundred 
and forty-four millions of dollars; ~ Let the manufacturing 
capital of the United States be estimated at one-sixth part 
of that sum; and it does not; in all probability, exceed that 
amount. Impost duty is to be reduced, under the new 
You. VI.--118 s 


nue. 


systein, to a rate sufficiént only for the “purposes of rev 
That revenue, when the national debt is paid, (and 
under the present policy, the other great branch ‘of 
American. system, the improvement of harb 
roads, and canals, is abandoned)——thatrevenue wi 
required to exceed ten millions of dollars. “In any’ ev 
fifteen per cént. on all imported commodities will, ‘in'time: 
of peace, supply the fréasury, and pay all officers theit 
annual ‘and other salaries. The duty on British fabrics 
will be reduced to fifteen per cent. What will be the: 
effect? Importation of foreign manufactures would be in- 
creaséd to a great amount, and ‘sufficient. to deluge the 
markets. ` Could American manufactures resist the tide? 
Prices must fall to a very low tate. Losses, to the amount 


of at least thirty-three per cent. onthe whole supply of 


our market, would follow. That supply is furnished, at 
this time, one-fourth of it by English, three-fourths: by” 
American capital. Threée-fourths of the Joss must fall on 
‘American capital; less than one-fourth on English.” One 
year would sink one-quarter of our capital; while that of 
England would suffer little more than one per cent. A 
second importation would complete the overthrow; and, 
after two years of abundant supply, and: low, very low 
prices, leave our whole consumption to the mercy of fo- 
reign manufacturers, exasperated by the competition, ex- 
ulting'in their triumph, and determined to reimburse tl 
loss, by charging, on our defenceless country, the whole 
expense of the war. For having dared to attempt iride- 
pendence, the Holy Alliance of Europe would punish you 
and your children, through a long course of years, and 
until some more wise and patriotic generation, like your 
and their illustrious ancéstors, shall arise, and again dare- 
to throw off the ignominious yoke. te, ae 
‘What must befall the capital and the labor of our coyn- 
try, before such a revolution could be achieved? The 
circulating’ capital is swept away by the competition. Fix- 
ed capitai must become useless, and follow the same fate. 
First of all, the great investments in works for the manu- 
facture of iroh would be thrown out of employment. ‘The 
gentlemen from Tennessee, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York, from right to left, in this committee, can 
tell you the extent of this ruin. “Next to thesé, all the 
structures, raised and filled with machinery for spinning 
and weaving the wool of our farmers into fabrics for t 
and our clothing, must stop their wheels, Capital invés 
ed in cotton mills, with all their preparation, their spindles, 
their looms, will next fall into the procession; and: these, 
together with all expenditures made for raisiiig and using 
water power, for all other purposes throughout the whole 


extent of-our country, shall be thrown out of use, decay, . 


perish, and be lost to the nation. Tell me not that the 
owners may sell out, or change their capital to some other 
employment. Who will buy what no one can use? To 
what other purpose would- you convert a forge, or a fur- 
nace, than the making of iron? Woollen and ‘cotton fac- 
tories; what will you do with them, when you can nö 
longer manufacture cloths? Mill dams, water wheels, ¢on- 
duits, gates, lumes, sluices?: You. cannot‘ work them ‘up 
into ships, or wagons, or ploughs, or convert them into 
manure, and spread them out on your farms: ‘When all 
your.manufacturing fixtures, and the millions of machin- 
ery now moving in them, are destroyed, the` skilled labor 
at this hour, operating on all these great engines of pro- 
duction, will, like these their instruments of toi] and liveli- 
hood, be useless and out of employment. ee 

Water power, now performing so much ‘labor, must 
cease to be of any use. Plunge the sword to the heart of 


five hundred thousand horses, such as transport Joadéd.” 


wagons from Pittsburg. to Philadelphia, and- you would 
not put to death a squadron of efficient and~produc 
power, such as must perish under this new systé 
slaughter. Pot Re ene 
Labor-saving machinery; what are the achievements of 


-Simoon f 
- waterfalls 


“employment, and -become useless. 


~ more than fifty can without thêm. 
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is mystery 


s.mys An multiplying. human- Jabor?- Some tell us tended to sustain himn the immense expenditure ecese 
t, with this machinery, one person will do-the work of|sary.in commencing, and carrying on.to perfection, the 


ne hundred and fifty; others, ore hundred; but all agree} growth and manufacture of a production so necessary and 


crated: ooper and his. persevering disciple, this 
m:the South, shall pass over your rivers and 
nd:-death, and. silence, and desolation will lie 
geth#r.on the.banks of every stream. 
; these-events, agricultural labor and capital, now em- 
ployedin feeding manufacturing labor, will have lost that 
That: agriculture, 
‘which: produces provisions and bread stuffs for distant mar- 
‘kets, is not-here intended. The manufacturing labor re- 


“ quired to make, to.move, and to keep in repair one hun- 


„dred spindles, with all their accompanying machinery, will 
-consume annually to the amount of one thousand dollars 
‘dnagricultural products.” ‘These, almost all of them, from 


~ their quality, must be consumed near the time and placé 


: “cheaper. lands and. various employment. 


„of their-production. | Among them are pasturage, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, milk, ‘butter, cheese, poultry, meats, the pro- 
duce.of the orchard, fuel, timber, forage, beasts for travel 
or transportation: When the machinery, and the Jabor 
which, operates that machinery, are gone, the demand for 
these products will be gone with them; and they willcease 
to be produced, and the land, labor, and capital employed 
in their production, must remain uncultivated and useless. 
. The trade of one must become the trade of all. Noone 
would purchase agricultural products, and, therefore, no 
such ‘products. would. be grown for sale. Manufacturing: 
labor must turn to agriculture, and migrate in quest of 
heaper la Villages will be 
deserted, and fall into decay; cities depopulated; the grass 


. shall grew ‘*where merchants most do congregate.” Sur- 


` 


rounding lands are left without culture, because the peo- 
ple fed by their fruit are in other climes, to return no more. 


` Orchards, and. gardens, and meadows, and pastures, are 


given up to weeds, thistles, and brambles. Flocks and 
herds are.not seen in the land. Rivers, no longer con- 
‘trolled by the skill, labor, and power of man, have torn 
down all obstructions by him placed in their way, and 
roar on towards the ocean in that ceaseless stream, begun 
by them, before the first morning, after the deluge was 
dried up from the face of the earth. 

Left, asin the days before the revolution, with a dimin- 
ished and sparse agricultural population, we shall-be with- 
out encouragement to increase our production. Europe, 
abundant inher own resources, would receive from us no 
provisions, bread stuff, fish, or lumber. We could sell no- 
thing to the nations beyond the Atlantic; and we could, 
therefore, buy and consume none of their- manufactures. 
‘By the mere force of our condition, we must return to our 
colonial habits. Again, our native flax, hemp, and wool 
would take the place now filled by cotton. Our women, 
mindful of independence, will take the distaff; the wheel 
andthe. loom shall again be heard in our habitations; and 
household cloths take the place of manufactured fabrics. i 
n Sir, I narrate these things as the historian will hereafter 
narrate them to marvelling nations, when the tongue that 
now-speaks, and the ear that now hears, shall be forgot- 
ten. . I narrate them, that the politician of the South may 
hear and.triumph in the hope of these coming events; that 


- the patriots of the South may hear and unite with us to 


. 


prevent their arrival. To warn these patriots, I will at- 
tempt to portray what things may, as the sequents -of our 
northern. desolation,.come upon their and cur beloved 
South.. Let the politicians, the friends of England, and 
the English system, look at the picture, and be refreshed. 

The American system places an impost, a duty of three 
cents a pound on imported sugar. ‘This duty is, to-that 
amount, encouragement to the Louisiana planter, and is in- 


that one hand will, with:these instruments of toil, perform | important to this nation. When the crop is seventy millions 
1 f : i L Haye you five hundred | of pounds, the whole encouragement amounts to two mil- 
thousand persons thus employed? You realize-the laborjlion one hundred. thousand dollars. 
: of. trentyAve miljons of people, This pestilent gas, gene- 


: Under the English 
system, intended to be established by the amendment pro- 
posed by-the member from South Carolina, this duty will, 
ultimately, be reduced to fifteen per cent., or to about 
seven mills and one-half ona pound. Can Louisiana, in 
the present state of her culture and finances, sustain this 
shock? Sir, the enterprise of that State has more adven- 
turously engaged in agricultural improvements, than that 
of all the other parts of the country united. That State 
has been, by a gentleman of South Carolina, of ciassic 
taste, denominated on this floor, “A Delta of more than 
Egyptian fertility ;”. but it should not be forgotten, that, 
like Egypt, it will require the wealth of another Sesos- 
tris to reclaim this region from the dominion of its over- 
whelming river. "Take away the encouragement now 
given by the tariff to her production, prostrate her sugar 
culture, for the establishment of which she has been at 
such immense cost, and you give back this “ Delta of 
Egyptian fertility” to the dominion of the Mississippi. 
The levees, already raised on the sides of that stream 
above this State, confine to the channel of the river those 
waters which heretofore spread out upon the lands of 
Arkansas, and the adjacent States. Stop the progress of 
improvement in Louisiana, by a destruction of her great 
staple production, and these waters will soon spread out 
on. the already reclaimed and cultivated lands of that 
State. The effect is beyond calculation. -The planters 
of that State are known, not only for their enterprise, but 
for their hospitality. Their abodes are open to the 
stranger. The cultivator, ‘* when the toils of the day are 
done,” in the midst of his houschold of love, and friend- 
ship, and joy, looks out on his ‘moonlight groves of 
cane.” The English system shall pour the waters of the 
Mississippi over his plantations, and put an end to his pros- 
perity, his joys, and his hopes. Alligators, old and young, 
may float on the stagnant lakes, or hold their family gam- 
bols over his buried halls. I would not longer look at the 
picture; Llcave it to the crocodiles of the new world, 
and to the member from South Carolina. 

Louisiana has not deserved this; and the States of the 
South will learn that she cannot be made to suffer alone. 
Her sugar culture has created an immense demand for 
labor. ‘This demand, like a demand for any other com- 
modity, has raised the price of that labor, and increased 
their cost to the owners of those persons who perform it. 
Various opinions are holden on the amount of this increase 
of price; it will be found to vary, as you approach to, or 
recede from, Louisiana, the great market for this labor. 
It is probable the average market valuc of slaves, tbrough- 
out the whole slave-holding region of the South, is raised 
not less than two hundred dollars a head, by the increased 
demand for their labor on the sugar-raising plantations of 
Louisiana. The slave population of the whole South 
amounts to about one million five hundred thousand. 
This population is said to double once in twenty-five 
years; and, therefore, gives sixty thousand slaves for the 
average annual increase number. At two hundred dollars 
each, the whole increased value is annually twelve milions. 
This amount is realized by. the whole South, in the ad- 
vanced value of their stock, or in the increased money 
amount of the annual sales. The establishment of the 
English system, labored after by the member from South 
Carolina, when it shall have reduced the encouragement 
on sugar to seven mills and one-half on the pound, and 
overthrown all the sugar-making planters of the South, 
will strike from the annual amount of southern wealth 
this item of twelve millions of dollars. The learned po- 
litical surgeons of that State will find, when they have 
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paralyzed one limb of the body politic, others must wither 
and perish with it. ©’ ‘ Sey ad 
This will not’be all.” The manufacturing establishnients 
of the North are overthrown bythe operations of <‘ the 
English system.”. Competition in the cotton:market of 
the South, between Kuropean and: American purchasers, 
does now, as it has been demonstrated; advance thé price 
of their whole“atinual prodtction tweùty per cent. If 
the ordinary crop: sell for twenty-eight” millions, it 
would sell without this competition at an amount Jess, by 
at least’ four millions and a half. : Let the amendment ‘of 
the meinber from South Carolina- prevail, overthrow 
American manufactures, take “away: this ‘competition for 
the purchase of cotton, and this item alsé must be added 
to the invoice of southern loss.” aes ‘ i 
Once more, and I will leave this inventory of ruin. in the 
hands of whomsoever it may concern. . When.our manu- 
facturing capital and labor are in full and prosperous ope- 
ration, we purchase and spin southern cotton, for which 
we pay to the planters of South Carolina, and. other 
growers of that. product, about seven millions of dollars 
annually. The overthrow ‘of our establishments must 
bring us back to the use of flax, hemp, and wool, and 
exclude cotton from our ‘consumiption. Cotton to. that 
amount will not be raised, because it will not be wanted; 
and the Jand and labor now-employed in producing it must 
be thrown out of use, and become- of no. value. to. their 
owners, Look-at the amount'southern planters will lose: 
"Fhe encouragement on sugar, = = 
The advance of cotton, advanced by competi- 
tion, oe 0. a - eons 4,500,000 
The supply of cotton for American manufac- 


ture and consumption, . 2 7,009,000 
The advanced annual value and amount of ssles 

from the market of slaves, - - 12,000,000 

The total amount is - - $25,600,000 


Tell us not that we shall continue to-buy and consume 
your cotton; we shall have nothing wherewithal to pur- 
chase the fabric from the English loom, or to obtain the 
raw material for household manufacture. . Do you ima- 
gine that our wives and daughters would lay your cotton to 
the wheel or to the distaff, where their mothers and grand- 
mothers placed the wool and the flax raised by the labors 
and. the hands of our fathers? Think not‘of iti Neither 
they nor we shall ever endure the ignominious: depend- 
ence. How then can we work up, if we could purchase 
your cotton? Our spindles are beaten into ploughshares; 
our waterfalls are desolate; our skilled, our manufacturing 
labor is gone; and without money appropriated by Go- 
vernment for thelr migration: these people are on the 
other side of your great river in quest of a country. 
Some of them hunt the buffalo on.the prairies beyond 
Missouri; some trap for lesser game.inthe Rocky. moun- 
tains; and some, pushing their more unwearied and adven- 
turous course farther on towards the:Western Ocean, have 
sought and found waterfalls and new seats onthe tributary 
streams of the Oregon. Here have they built for them- 
selves a country, established commercial relations with the 
Society, the Sandwich, and Friendly Islands of the Pacific; 
and here New England labor and New England economy 
‘have. taught. them to live and thrive, unmindful of the 
country whose mad and cruel policy drove them into exile. 
Here they may live and flourish, until some slave-driving 
politician and planter of South Carolina finds out their 
litle commonwealth, extends the iron. provisions of the 
English system-to their labor, and again chains-them to a 
miserable dependence: on-.South Carolina cotton and Bri- 
tish looms. nc he ey T Eis 

‘The advocates of the Euglish system may tell me these 
things will not, cannot, come-to: pass, <If we are liberal to 
England, Eagland will surely"bé. hberal to-us.. Repeal 


our tariff; she. will vepeal-her tariff; her corn. lay 
open lier ports to our commerce. ~ She will rece 
cotton, as she docs now, ata ‘duty-of ‘st 
sheep’s wool, as- she didin 1824, atsiž: 
pound; and our wheat, at her lowest rate of 
‘shillings and eight pence sterling per qua 
‘bushels. Let us, sir, if you please, so believe: 
Adam Smith told all the world, in 1776, that England 
an average of years, buys but one bushel of corn toevery . 
\five hundred- and seventy-three of her consumption; yet, 

to give to-the friends of free trade all they ¢An ask, let it 

be admitted that England: will purchase from us to the 

amount of one-third of her whole supply of bread. -Thé 

‘annual consumption of that nation: is- stated ‘at fifteen 

millions of quarters of eight bushels each. ‘Oj 
five millions of quarters, forty millions of bushels, will, 
this state of free trade, be receivéd from ‘the United 
States. fi 
beef, and pork, at thirty per cent., that being the rate 
of duty offered by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Camunerens] in his perpetual basis of free trade between 
the two countries, : ae peas 


$2,100,000 


mn 


One-third, 
no 


If you please, Ladmit she will receive our fish, 


Let us examine the-effect of this systein of commerce 


on the interests of these United States.: Exports will be 

great; imports, and consumption of English manufactured.. 
fabrics, will be ‘abundant, 
state of affairs, probably import» cotton’ clotlis* ti 


We ‘should, ‘ainuall his 
© 
amount of forty millions, and woollens to the “amotifitof 
sixty millions of dollars,- Our cotton: wool must: goto 
England, ás it. does now, charged: by her with ‘a-duty'of 
six percent: This augments the cost of thatraw material 
exactly to that amount, and every one thousand pounds of 
cotton is thereby raised in price from one hundred-to ové 
hundred and six dollars. The cost of raw material is one 
of the original elements in the cost of the fabric. | It goes” 
into the cloth, and nothing will ever draw it out, until it is 
worn out on the back of the consumer: It would be‘idle 
to hope that England will draw back that duty then, which 
she retains in her treasury now. In coarse- cotton cloths; 
which would constitute nearly all your importation,‘raw — 
material is one-half of the cost of the fabric. “Your whole 
cotton consumption of forty millions of dollars“ would 
come to you in effect charged with a duty of th à 
cent.’ On this part of your free trade, you will annually. 
pay into the English treasury ‘one ‘million two hundred - 
thousand dollars. : ns SORT gik 
Will your woollen trade be less productive td the Eng- 
lish finances? Tf that nation receive our wool às they re: 
ceived itin 1824, at a duty of six pence sterling, or twelve ` 
cents on a pound, and pay us forty cents for that quantity, 
the duty will amount to thirty per cent. Our wool willbe 
wrought into woollens, ata cost of thirty per cent. for the 
benefit of the English treasury. This additional cost ‘will 
come back to us,.in the English woollens wrought from 
our own wool, In these cloths, also; wool ‘is*dne-halfof 
the cost of the fabric; one-half.the daty, or fifteen-.per 
cent. will, therefore, be charged tous.  No`prôcesgcof 
chemistry, or political economy, can extract this from-our 
woollen consumption. It is a case not provided for by the 
learned Dr. Cooper, or by his equally learned: disciple, 
who has, for so many years, edified this:-House. on great 
questions of national interest. Pay you must, on the whole 


? 


‘amount of your English woollen consumption, one-halfthe 


per céntage which has been charged on your wool; and 
pay-it you must for the benefit.of the-English treasury. 
You will import-sixty millions of English woollens; fifteen 
per cent. on that amountis nine millions of dollars.” : his 
forms the second great branch of commercial profit; result: 
ing from the English system of free trade <0 trou 3 

‘The export corn trade will be great, and may: compe 
sate for these minor inequalities of benefit, in our impor 
ation of cloths~—ferty millions of bushels of:-whe 
what more than one million tons. This will giveimmense em. 
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i ployment to our ‘* mercantile. marine,” and realize all the} Poland is to-the other nations of Europe. The West will 


len'schemes. projected..by.the chairman-of the Com- 
mittee on-Commerce. ..1t: should, however; be remember- 
ed, that business cannot be rendered profitable by doing'a 


England, will, by the duty, be, raised in 
t nts: \a-bushel... The ‘English: manufacturers, 
o.fabricate.cotton.and woollen cloths for our consump- 
nm; must. pay fifty cents more. for- each bushel, than. it 
„Would have cost American manufacturers, had they con- 
-sumed it. while producing the like fabrics in. this country. 
This additional. cost. of:their bread must be added to their 
_ wages, or the English manufacturing laborers cannot buy 
and consume our corn... Wages are one of the elements 
which. go into all the fabrics produced by labor. As surely 
as raw material, at all its. cost,-is paid for, so-surely must 
wages, at their whole.cost, be .paid for by those who con- 
sume the products of labor, fed-and supported by wages. 
The duty.on.Américan corn is charged to the English ma- 
nufacturing. laborers who consume that corn. These la- 
borers. charge: the. amount of duty paid by them to. the 
English master manufacturers, in the. enhanced price of 
` their wages.. These master manufacturers must reimburse 
themselves, by charging a like amount on their cotton and 
woollen cloths. Here is the end of the course; and the 
American farmers, who have sold the corn, and who must 
uy the’ cottons and woollens, stand in the gap, and must 
‘shoulder the burden, “What is it? 
your exported corn was forty millions of bushels; the duty on 
each bushel is fifty cents, and amounts in the whole sum to 
-twenty millions of dollars. Let this be the third itemin your 
- account of profit and loss in the English system of free 
trade.) I might ran this account out into more length-— 
setting down freight on the outward and home voyage; in- 
surance against perils of the seas, perils of war, hazards 
of increased duty; competition with foreign growers. of 
corn; and all the long inventory of evils resulting from this 
miserable and degraded tributary condition of dependence 
for our necessary: clothing on a nation at a distance of three 
thousand miles. Here I will stop, and, after placing to- 
gether the amount paid to England on these items of ex- 
port, leave it to each gentleman of the committee to fill up 
the amount for himself. 
You will pay as a duty on cotton in the 
cloth .brought-home for your. consump- 
` tion,. oe pe PA x 
»On-.sheep’s. wool, ina duty on- wool 
brought back in-woollens, for the like pur- 
“POs i m TETE - 
: On corn, in duty increasing its expense, 
and thereby increasing the cost of labor 
fed by it, and finally charged on the fabrics 
brought home for your consumption, - 


= ‘te $ 1,200,000 


Se $ ; 9,000,000 


20,000,000 
PeR EIS seo Amounting to -. $30,200,000 
“This; sir, willbe a part of your annual loss—your an- 
nualtribute to the treasury of Great Britain. ; 
«Sir, isit wonderful that Englishmen, and the friends of 
‘Englishmen, should -write, talk, toil, declaim; for the Eng- 
fish system? .. Is it wonderful that the patriots before the 
revolution labored and toiled, and-at the revolution fought 
and bled, to:save themselves.and us from this degraded, 


this tributary’. condition—‘ this golden chain” of .South| 


“ Carolina politicians? Is it, cah it indeed be wonderful that 
the survivors of. those patriots, the Congress of 1789, laid 
the foundation of the American system, with high purpose 
of finishing that :glorious.achievement? seen 
ir, Jet-our whole country-adopt this-policy-—this Eng- 


The whole amount of 


not do this-~the North will not do this—do it who may, 
|New England will not.. So long as one soldier of ’75 Hives 
on our hills, or one soldier’s dust sleeps in a grave on our 
‘battle fields; so longas the.4th of July is a day in the chris- 
tian calendar, New England willnot. By the souls of those 
men who fell. at Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and Benning- 
ton, now beatified by redeeming mercy, New England will 
not chain herself to the wheel of this odious system. 

Will the South, the generous, the warm hearted, the 
patriotic South do this? Will they leave us? Plant their 
fields, that British royalty may reap their toil? Be tribu- 
taries, that. a. few demagogues may wear stars on the shoul- 
der, of garters at the knee? When such a spirit isabroad 
in the land, will they not question it? 

t Re ita.spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with it airs from heaven, ar blasts fron 
Beits intents wicked, or charitable; 

Et ecmes in sucha questionable shape, 

That they will speak to it.” 

South Carolina-—of all these States once most devoted to 
this Union—go thou, if thou wilt. Leave this brotherhood 
of republics, this home’ of equality in the new world, for 
alienage in the old, and secondary rights and honors with 
European royalty. Provide for thyself other relations— 
alliance with England! The union will be Sicyon with Ma- 
cedonia; Aratus, the republican, with Antigonus, the king. 
When his beloved city was filled with foreign soldiers; 
when he beheld the family of his darling son dishonored, 
and felt the poison circulating in his‘veins, “such,” sai 
the dying patriot to his weeping friend, “such, Cephalon, 
are the fruits of royal friendship.” Alliance with England! 
No matter by what name this connexion is known to politi- 
cians in South Carolina, it will be deemed by all free men 
in all other lands, the lion and the lion’s provider! 

England!--and what has England done for the South? 
English ‘avarice plundered from Africa her untamed bar- 
barism, her wild freedom, and, when chained and whipt 
into slavery, imported and spread out the moral pestilence 
over her whole colonies of the South—not only on you, and 
on you, and on you, was the scourge of nations inflicted, 
but on all those of ‘‘the cane bearing istes” of the Carri- 
beansea.. Why, and for whose benefit? That this wretch- 
ed slavery might toil; that you, as overseers, might toil, 
and plough, and plant, and reap, and deliver to England 
the rich harvest. For what? For the very purpose, under 
the very system, this day, in this House, so earnestly de- 
manded by you? that her labor may be fed from your fields, 
and your harvest be taxed to furnish her revenuc; that they 
may be enriched by you, and you be made poor by them—— 
they be lords, you any thing they please. 

What more would England do for the South, if more 
may be done? Would she goad on that State to separate 
from the Union? Hear; read; and read all which is said, 
or written, by her hirelingsin Europe, or by her renegade 
hirelings in America. Of all, what is the amount? Divide 
and conquer, whom, united, she cannot. Conquer the 
South by alliance. The North? No, not the North, nor 
the East, nor the West. These they cannot; while there 
is aman, or a woman, ora child left living in those regions, 
they cannot conquer them. Let them, as in other days 
they did, pour the barbarism of Europe upon us. Each 
valley shall be a Golgotha; each hill shall be steeped in 
blood to the very top. Here we have lived free; where 
we have lived, as we have lived, we will die; and the winds 
of heaven shall, in those regions, blow over none but free 
men, or the bones or graves of free men. 

What other boon is England providing for herself, and 
for her colonies, her allies in the new world? The pure 
spirit of humanity, of elevated morals, of genuine religion, 
and of universal emancipation, are abroad in the world. 
These will be-made tributary to her wealth and to her 
power. -Avarice and ambition will sell her glory and her. 


hell, 


f lish system-—and from: that.time we are.to England what] god for gold, and for dominion. ~ Already it issaid, and 
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it will be enacted by. England, ‘that. slaves’ in the West 
India. islands. must- be free. -Can South Carolina be the 
‘ally of Great. Britain, and not feel the influence of her 
power and policy? When 6c St. George’s banner, ae 
and gay,” floats, as it once. did, over the territory o the 
State, the spirit of. English emancipation will walk abroad 
únder the shadow of its ample field; and every chain shall 
drop. from the neck. of every slave. The master and his 
free man shall plough the same field; feed from the same 
table; sleep in the same dormitory. If so far might be 
well, would such a herd of slaves, at once let loose from 
discipline, fromthe restraints of masterdom, submit to 
law, and patiently labor. even for themselves? Here will 
be-seen the length, and the breadth, and the depth of 
English humanity and English wisdom. She foresees the 
time, under the effects of this policy, when the arm ofher 
military power must be extended, to hold under control 
the emancipated slavery of the new world. _ Here will be, 
not only work, but pay, for her surplus population. The 
United Kingdom can furnish a large supply; for the most 
effective troops will not be thought requisite for the colo- 
nial service. Such as might perform garrison duty, may 
be detailed for officers of platoons, and, to some extent, 
for file leaders. The filling up will be made from other 
masses of population. Wandering mendicity shall be 
culled of its.sturdy beggars; alms-houses assorted for a 
stouter class of paupers; and jails recruited for athletic, un- 
transported felons, to-fill up the ranks of this servile war. 
Such ademand for men may be further satisfied by what- 
ever has strength of arm to handle the firelock, or activity 
of leg equal to moving the left foot first; or so much of 
vitality as may be started by beat of drum, or blast of the 
t ear-piercing fife.” When poor-housces and prisons are 
swept of their living tenants, Manchester and Sheffield 
can recruit them into men, and they will come out of these 
workshops, brightened in buff and scarlet, shining with 
caps and cockades, bristled with muskets and bayonets; 
cut up into companies, and regiments, and brigades, they 
are officered by supernumerary young lords and long 
swords. Numerous as locusts, such, sir, will be the army 
sent out by the patronage and liberality of England to 
protect the white, and awe, and instruct, and quiet into 
good citizens the colored population of her colonies and 
allied States. Sections of these yeterans, quartered, not 
only on Jamaica and Barbadoes, but. on South Carolina, 
and such other States as.may join her alliance, you will see 
Maneeuvering on parade, Gr promenading public places, 
or bowing in ball rooms, and giving a new tone to every 
complexion of society. Do not expect such and so many 
benefits, without cost. These military men must earn their 
rations and their wages, and receive them, too, where 
they do services, and win their honors. : 

Forgive meif [speak more in.the words of mirth than 
sadness, It is not in the heart of man—I cannot--I cannot, 
even in imagination, Icok at our country, disunited at 
home andallicd abroad, unless the darkness of the picture 
be relieved by some lights not altogether germain to the 
coloring. 

Land of the South, look atus. Hear the voice of your 
friends, the sons. of your fathers’ friends. Lovely realm 
of valor and beauty, who protects you now? Your own 
country—a brotherhood of patriots.. Were it not so, what 
might not be? You are awakened by the ery of fire at 
midnight. The blaze of conflagration. illumiies your 
chamber. . Insurrection, and massacre, and violation are 
in a husband’s,.a father’s fears: You start from your bed, 
your wife presses her infant closer to her bosom. Do you 
- hear the: shriek of your daughter flying from brutality? 

Your son is cloven down, you find him weltering in- his 
blood on the threshold of his sister’s chamber. It is—God 
be praised—~it is but a dream: amagonizing dream. “You 
lie down again; but the fearful vision will not depart from 
you, until, with lighted taper‘in your hand, you step soft- 
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ly into every: chamber, look. at every „child, put a kiss on 
every forehead, and breathe-a father’s blessing over every 
innocent and lovely sleeper. . What makes your and'their 
security? What cools your fevered and anxious'apprehen- 
sions? A thousand slaves are on your plantations;:but the 
full fed and slumbering tiger cannot be móre'quiet:" We | 
sleep far off in our green valleys; but our fidelity is awake; 
and. the arm of-our power is at the very door of your 
habitation: ‘The. whole ‘slavery of the South knows you 
are strong:in our Union; powerful in our united strength. 
From: West to East, around the whole horizon of your 
northern hemisphere, the cloud of our power is ever in 
their eye, and “hangs lowering on the declivity of our moun- 
tains,” ready to burst wpon their heads the moment one 
arm is raised against your safety. This appalling meteor 
can never be hidden from their-eyes, until, between ‘you | 
and us, you shall raise a wall of separation high enough to 
cover the terrific vision., z : 

What further would the free States in this Union-do 
to relieve those encumbered and burdened by slavery? 
How gladly would they make disbursements for the great 
and glorious purpose of colonization? Do you say this 
could not ‘have been the intention of those who founded 
this Government? | The patriots and philanthropists of this 
Union will join to place this powcr in the constitution. “It 
may require years of patient labor, and wise counsel, and 
liberal appropriation, to perform this work. ‘The diséase 
is chronic; but ‘fewer ‘years than formed it, may operate a 
perfect cure. Migration first forms colonies; these will 
extend into States, and thosé into United States, yearly 
absorbing a greater and greater number of emigrants. 
These movements, slow and small at first, grow more rapid 
and extensive, by their own-progress. ee i 

During the last century, a mighty revolution: of mind 
has been made in the civilized world. Its effects are gradu- 
ally disclosing themselves, and gradually improving the 
condition of the human race. The eyes of all nations are ` 
turned on these United States; for here that great mové- 
ment was commenced. Africa, .liké a bereaved mother, 
holds out her hands to America, and implores you to send 
back her exiled children. -Does ‘not Africa merit much 
at the hands of other nations? Almost four thousand years 
ago, she, from the then rich storehouse of her genius 
and labor, sent out to them science; and arts, and letters, 
laws, and civilization. -Wars and revolutions have“'ex- 
hausted this ancient abundance, and spread ignorance and 
barbarism over her regions; and the eupidity of other na- 
tions has multiplicd.and aggravated these evils. The ways 
of Providence cannot always be seen by man. When the 
Alnighty comes out of his cloud, light fills the eyes of the 
universe. Whata mystery, when the youthful patriarch, 
lost to his father, was, sold into slavery! What a display 
of wisdom and benignity when we are permitted to see 
‘all the families of the earth blessed” by that event! 

Shall. we question the great arrangements of divine wis- 
dom, or hold parlance with that power who hag: made 
whole countries the enduring monuments of his: avenging 
justice? Let these people go. ‘They are citizens of an- 
other country; send them home. Send them ‘home in- 
structed and civilized, and embued with the pure princi- 
ples of christianity; so may they instruct and civilize their 
native land, and spread over its wide regions the glad 
tidings of human, redemption. Secure to your country, 
to your age, to yourselves, the glory of paying back to 
Africa the mighty arrears of nations. Add another new 
world to the civilized regions of the globe, woe 

Do not say your States willbe depopulated; your fields 
left without culture. .In countries equal in fertility, and 
under the same laws, you cannot créate a void iti popula- 
tion; as well might-you makea vacuum in the atmosphere. 
Better, more efficient labor will come to your aid... Free _ 
men, observant of the same laws, cherishing the “game 
‘Union, worshipping the same. God. with you, wilk' place 
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a themselves by-your side. This change of moraland phy- 


sical. condition in -our population will follow the- removal 


of that. pernicious cause, now. -so’.productiye of alaroing 


difference in political.opinion; jealousies, incident to our 
present state, shall give. place..to, a glorious emulation of 
patriotism;.and,.O.my country! if God sọ please, thou'shalt 


7. þe united, and prosperous; and perpetuali o to 0 ooy 
Mr.. BOULDIN said, ‘he could..not. regard the issue of 
this: debate: in: any degree:doubtful; yet was the subject 
under:-discussion-of. vital consequence. to this Government 
and to:this country:, An: issue is made up {said Mr. B.] 
between’ gentlemen: of the -highest standing and greatest 
talents, deeply involving the prosperity of the country, and 

the very existence of the Government. . 
=. It-is-alleged,. on the one. side, that one-third part of the 
population of the Union are, by law, compelled to bear a 
burden equal o two-thirds. of the whole revenue arising 
from imposts. - This inequality is denied on the other side, 
accompanied. with the admission, that, if it exists, no Go- 
; vernment can maintain it, no people will or can. bear it. 
This, however, is followed by the assertion, that the tariff 
Jaws have been forced on the North; that capital has been 
invested under them; and, whatever may be the present 
or future views of the South, she will be held to it; and 

thus, it seems, the flag is nailed to the mast. 

. The southern people and their State Governments en- 
tertain the same opinions with their representatives here. 
~- Throughout the whole planting country, the opinion that 
they are unequally taxed, is settled, is fixed. No difference 
exists among them on. the subject, but that which arises 
from the different degrees of irritation arising from the 
oppression of this-system of protecting the labor of others 


at their expense. . ss 
- -I repeat that this is a question of vital importance. My 
‘onstituents have been represented here by one who could 
do: justice to-this or any other question.. And although I 
should be the last. man in this world to call on them or you, 
sir, “to look -on that picture, and on this,” yet I cannot 
forbear saying that, to him, we owe the fact that the hye- 
na,” embargo, (which has been charged with being the pro- 
genitor of this tariff, ) was a thing, in the creation and con- 
tinuance whereof my constituents had no share. With 
thes reach of thought, extent of knowledge, and accuracy 
of judgment, in which he has few equals, no superiors, 
he foresaw the end of these things, pointed them out to 
us, and we have only to. lament that those who ruled the 
destinies of this land did not also see the nature and charac- 
ter of commercial restrictions, as applied to American po- 
licy. Tagree, sir, that the gentlemen who say-that the 
tariff, of which we. now complain,. grew out of the em. 
bargoes,-non-intercourse Jaws, and war, are right. Yet, 
should it not-be forgotten. that the petitions, remonstran- 
ées, and. memorials of those who afterwards opposed. the 
embargo most violently, had no inconsiderable effect in 
producingit. Butit matters not how the tariff came; the 
inquiry is, whether it be an evil, and how-to get rid of it. 
_ Ishall not attempt to range over the whole ground occu- 
pied by. the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDov- 
riz] who opened this debate; and in the partial view which 
L shall take, I may not be able to prove the existence of 
the inequality stated.by him to dts full extent; yet am I not 
to be understood as admitting that any of the conclusions 
drawn by. him were erroneous: it is only the mere simple 
and obvious effects of the tariff system I mean to exhibit; 
leaving the able and profound views of political economy, 
‘taken by: that: gentleman, unaided, and- not (designediy) 
weakened by mes.» as : 


„1 shall -attempt. to: prove that the burden imposed by. 


the tariff system on the-sodthern country is so unequal, |this Government had more. power 


tion, I beg leave to make some general remarks on. the 
system itself. I-freely. admit that, in every. country, the 
employments of men should be so diversified as to suit 
their various propensities and capacities; and, so great is 
thé advantage of this diversity, that labor -is often advan- 
tageously employed on objects which (on any general 
estimate) yield (as it seems) less profit than others to which 
it might be turned. But the genius.and disposition of the 
people will sufficiently lead them to this diversity of pur- 
sujt.. I grant, too, that, as. it regards manufactures, the 
Government of a compact country, including a population 
similarly situated, may sometimes act wisely by taxing the 
community to foster manufactures; but this happens only 
when, regard being had to the price of labor, the climate, 
genius of the people, and every thing which can perma- 
nently influence the price of production, it is seen that 
the needed skill, experience, and economy are all that is 
wanting to enable thei, in that particular, to meet the 
manufactures of other countries in fair competition. And, 
sir, to justify this taxing of the community, there should 
-be, atleast, a fair probability. that, in due season, he. who 

pays the present price-of protection, shall be repaid, and 
with reasonable interest, by the diminished price or im- 
proved quality of the article. A question often arises, whe- 
ther it is best to give this extent of justifiable encourage- 
ment, by direct bounties, or by duties laid on the foreign 
article. Ishall make no effort to solve this question as a 
general one. In regard to such a country as I have sup- 
posed, the protecting system, inthe one or the other mode, 
may be adopted, according to circumstdnces. But, as it 
regards such a country as the United States, direct boun- 
ties would be. less unequal and unjust in their operation 
than protecting duties; but any mode of protection by this 
Government would be liable to the objection that a gene- 
ral tax is applied to a partial benefit: this, however, is cer- 
tainly better, or, rather, not so bad, as the operation of the 
protecting duty system here, which makes him who is very 
remotely, if at all to be benefited by manufacturing skill, 
pay double as much to produce it, as he does, who is to 
reap all the direct, and nine-tenths -of the remote, advan- 
tages from it.’ To place the fact of this inequality in a 
plain and simple point of view before the country, was, 

and is, my principal object. I have adverted to these 

truisms in political economy, for the simple purpose of 
showing that so much of sense as there is m the common 

slang of fostering American industry, has not been passed 

heedlessly over by me. Should be charged with taking my 

principles, in part, from Alexander Hamilton, I should not 

plead ‘not guilty.” ‘he difference between that great 
statesman and some ‘1 have heard others praise,” is pre- 
cisely that which separates. between the physician of 
science, €xperience, and sense, and the bold empiric whose 
nostrums cure all diseases; When Hamilton. proposed 
moderate discriminations in the dutics, to protect manufae- 
tures, he examined, critically and accurately, into the ex- 

tent of the difficulties to be. overcome; proportioned his 

means to thé end; but with ‘this especial observance,” 
that, with him, the end was never one not worth the means 

required to produce it. ‘Those who have followed have 

reyersed this picture entirely—thcy do not inquire the cost 

of what they desire: if it be good in the abstract, it seems 

to.suffice them; and if they regard us as alien enemies, 

they need not care how much we pay for what they get. 

Between Hamilton and those with whom I agree in opinion 
on the original and general questions of American policy, 

there was this difference, that he deemed it desirable that 
this Government should have more power than the consti- 


‘tution gaveit. They thought it had too much. Re thought 


under the constitution, 


that it justifies a peremptory call for relief; that it is such /than they thought was conferred; and: thus he acted un- 
as no Government can’ maintain—no people can or will |derthe Government, more as if he had an entire whole un- 
“> pear.” But, before I enter- on: the particular course of] der his management, than those whom (in this respect) Tam 
reasoning by which 1 expect to-demonstrate that propor- proud to follow, deemed consistent with the. sovereignty 
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and independence designed to ,be.retained by the States. 
His was, in à word, the old federal doctrine, denied, re- 
probated, but practised by the new republican schcol, with 
this only difference, that, while they follow the principles 
of Hamilton, they.wholly discard his wisdom and prudence 
in practice. One.of Mr. Hamilton’s maxims I have heard 
cited here’as authority, during this debate: it is, that the 
final effect of success in any. branch of manufactures, is 
to reduce the price of the article. “Of this effect, he never 
lost sight in his practice.. He deemed it unwise to expend 
money to force the manufacture of any article which could 
not, in the end, be produced here as cheap as it could be 
imported. Fifteen per cent. duty. was regarded by him as 
an ample bounty for the production of any article; and, 
whenever that encouragement. failed. to produce the effect 
of success, he deemed it a practical proof that, at the time 
of trial, the article could not be advantageously manufac- 
tured here. ` Ball 

It is not denied but the acts of foreign Governments 
might defeat this rule: but they can do it in no other way 
than by bounties on the manufacturing or exporting parti- 
cular articles. These bounties, I know, must be met by 
an equivalent bounty or impost, ovef and above the fif- 
teen per cent., to give the rule-a fair trial. I have heard a 
good deal of unmeaning reference to a change of, times, 
and fall of prices, as circumstances requiring a-variation 
of Mr. Hamilton’s rule. ‘These, sir, are wholly without 
meaning. If circumstances have rendered the cost of pro- 
duction. of any article ina foreign country half what it 
formerly was, and those circumstances do not.apply here, 
it is the very reason why we should purchase and not ma- 
nufacture the article. If the circumstances do apply, then 
fifteen per cent. gives the same advantage it before did. 
But to our modern politicians the failure of fifteen per 
cent. only proves that fifty is required, which is laid on 
with much indifference by those who receive more of it 
than they pay; and that they do receive more than they 
pay, that the minority, consisting of one-third part of the 
population of this country, are greatly overburdened by 
this protecting system, 1 shall proceed to prove. To set 
this matter in a clear light, I will suppose a case; Nand 
‘Tare distinct parts of the same country, equal in popula- 
tion, and separated by the river P. T produces the whole 
exports, and manufactures none, . The merchants reside 
in N; they buy the exports made in. T, and export them. 
‘They import an equivalent; upon which imports a daty of 
forty per cent. is laid. Tn N, every article imported is also 
manufactured; but they manufacture exactly half as much 
of each article as the consumption of the whole country 
requires. The inhabitants of T receive the moucy for 
their exports of the merchants of N; and they turn round 
and lay out one-half of it for articles manufactured in N, 
and the other half for goods imported. The inhabitants 
of T are, by this duty, burdened with a duty of forty per 
cent. on the whole amount of their exports; and the in- 
habitants of N, collectively, pay not one cent of this tax, 
except the duty on. the imported goods, purchased with 
the freight and exporters’ profit; by which amount the 
statement shows N to.be able to pay for and consume more 
than 'f. The result here stated can by no reasoning be 
rendered more clear to men acquainted with the affairs 
and business of the world. ‘fo such it is manifest that the 
home made article of the same quality will sell, in the same 
market, forthe same price withthe one imported. To such, 
too, itis also. plain that the manufactured and imported 
goods will be sold at somewhat better prices, provided the 
manufacturer can afford to undersell the importer. than if 
he cannot. In the former case, the importer will be.com- 
pelled to be circumspect, and import only what the market 
requires; thus keeping always what is called a sharp de- 
mand. A knowledge un his. part. that the manufacturer 
can undersell him, will always prevent him from overstock- 
ing the market; and, T suppose, 110 one will require it.to 


be proved that the manufacturer will not, ordinarily, sell’ 


his goods below the market: price. 
in transactions of this kind. _ oe een Fee 

‘In the case stated, T pays forty per cent. on all the im- 
ported goods consumed by her citizens, which: goes into 
the treasury,-and precisely. the same amount (which tš; 
effect, a bounty to the. manufacturers of N) for home pr 
ductions.. 2° j . ee ce : 

It js perfectly manifest that, in the case ‘stated, 'T- pays 
the whole tax, except the little paid by the merchant and 
ship owner; for, at the time the -citizens of T lay out 
their money in goods, one-half-imported, and paying a 
duty of forty per eent., and the othe? half: of home pro- 
ductions, paying no duty, for the same money, the other 
half of their consumption might have been supplied. by 


“ Charity is unknown 


‘duty-paying goods; and the money they thus pay for home 


productions, will pay for the same quantity of imported. 
goods consumed in N, being the whole importation, ex- 
cept the ship owner and merchant’s freight and profit. 
These are, indeed, commonplace matters, and truths.-so 
obvious, that, in- the more able views taken of this inte- 


testing subject by scientific political economists, what I) 


have attempted to prove by argument is referred to simply 
as a fact about-which no doubt exists; . Nor could-I bave 
been induced to present an argument of this sort, but for 
the round and constant assertion, here and elsewhere, that 
the burden .of protecting duties :is borne wholly by the 
consumers of the. duty-paying goods, in proportion to the 
‘consumption of such goods. : Cpe 

In the case I have stated, it is shown that N, as a body, 
pays no import taxes. I know that individuals in N (all but 
the manufacturers) pay this tax; and among them they do 
also pay exactly the same. sum. that T pays; the whole 
amount of duties is paid to the treasury, and the same 
amount is paid to the manufacturers in N. In their ex- 
changes one with another, this protection is no protection 
at all. ‘The actual protection given to these manufacturers 
is confincd wholly to the productions of their labor, sold 
to the unprotected classes. oo 

In the country I have supposed, the manufacturing esta- 
blishments may also be supposed to be interspersed 
throughout the country of N; the premium paid to them 
for manufacturing by their unprotected neighbors, the cul- 
tivators of the earth around them, is in some degree com-. 
pensated by the market they afford for agricultural produc- 
tions, and occasional employment given to the spare labor 
of the farm; and when it'is considered that the market in 
T for their goods may be fairly, in this ‘case, said to double 
their numbers, and so double the sum of this convenience 
to their neighbors, and that, in most cases, a good deal of 
dust can be thrown over the question of quality and price; 
and if to all that be added ‘the fact that the duties were 
raised upona falling market, covering the effect produced 
on the price, a strong case is made for the acquiescence 
of these neighboring cultivators in the share they have to 
bear in supporting this establishment, which, in this case, 
is of the same. cost with that of their Government. * To 


the citizens of T this is an unmixed burden, “and an ine“ 


quality which no Government can maintain, no people will, 
can, or ought to bear.” 1 am perfectly certain of the ef- 
fect of the case supposed. 
my fault. It remains for me to show in what degree the 
different parts of this country approximate to the case sup- 


posed, and therefrom to, conclude whether the present: 


tariff laws do operate so unequally that they ought not to 


‘be and cannot be borne. 


The facts are, that one-third of our population produce 
two-thirds, of our exports; that. the goods imported are 
subject to a duty of at least forty per cent.; and let it-be 


admitted (though not believed) that the imported articles: 


are consumed, throughout the whole country, in propor 
tion to population. The two-thirds who produce» one 
third of the-exports, are largely engaged in manufacturing 


If it is not demonstrated, it is- 


yo 
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the’same ‘articles on which the duties are'paid: ` That part| forty per cent.: the penalty on them is the same as if the 
of ‘the country in’ which two-thirds of the exports are-pro-|whole forty per cent. was to him a profit; and it is-attend- 
duced, are not, nor are they expected to be; engaged in| ed with this aggravation, that they arè deeply injured for 
manufactures. "=> pees es Ss eg ne ones benefit: `- can ese 
‘J think it must be admitted that all the goods imported | “This view of the’case makes the burden on the South 
must; generally,-be paid-for by articles exported. And | one-eighth less than the morc able one of the gentleman 
if the North.and "West consume: two-thirds of the goods] from South Carolina (Mr. McDurrre] made it. That eighth 
imported-intó the United States, if they pay for them at jis allowed in this estimate only because the remainder jus- 


all; they must :pay’for them with the exports of the South: | tifies the loud, the peremptory call for relief, now rever- 
«Herve I will take occasion to remark, that the very able | berating from every part of the planting country, except 
ge fleman: from Massachusetts [Mr. Goruam] sets forth, | that in which sugar is produced. I say the admission is 


inthe: most clear manner, how he who furnishes what a 
planter of cotton or tobacco needs, acquires the power and 
right: to consume part of the goods for which the tobacco 
or cotton is exchanged in a foreign market. ‘There is no 
‘flaw. in his reasoning, if the facts areas the argument sup- 
poses. But’that:is the:very hinge on which this question 
tars. _ Inthe case supposed by me, the inhabitants of N 
entitled themselves to the moicty of the exports, or their 
proceeds, produced in T“ » But the law gave them forty 
| per cent. advantage inthe éxchange, so that T gave one 
: hundred and received sixty... How, then, do our northern 
and western brethren become entitled to the ‘proceeds of 
one-half’ of the southern. exports? The answer is, by 
` things they sell’ us, or that they sell to others. But the 
statement shows that their exports are laid out in imports, 
and half the southern exports are required to make up the 
deficiency in their means of paying for imports consumed. 
One-half, then, of the exports produced by the South are 
purchased, by the productions of northern and western 
labor; Do we pay them the aycrage duty of forty per 
cent. inthis exchange? This isa matter not susteptible 
. of that ‘sort-of proof which, will make one who recéives 
the bouiity admit it; but the payer sees it plain enough. 
IT know, indeed, that, between the South and West, there 
has-been, and is, a trade in stock, which is not regulated 
by Jaw; in other words, we are not compelled by law to 
„give more than the market price to Kentucky for pork. I 
know, too, that the ship owner earns part of our exports, 
and he, itis true, is as far from being a favorite with Con- 
stress as the southern planter. But the great mass of pro- 
factions received by the southern planter is from the North 
and. East, upon almost every article of which the full 
amount of the duty is paid. Coarse cottons, I know, are 
sold for less than the duty itself; butit does not follow that 
we do not pay forty per cent. even on that articles it is 
now manufactured in England astgnishingly low; and if|southern property, or labor, is increased, or kept up 
the views gentlemen give us of that matter were founded | (which here he sees is the same thing) to the amount of 
on facts, they-would at once reduce the duty to fifteen per | many millions more than its owners have been injured by 
cent:; whichis enough to secure the mamufacturer against | the system. - He did not condescend to tell us why the 
the effect of English bankruptcy. =- `, competition.of the American producer of sugar with the 
“But suppose the coarse cottons to be sold to us at a fair | foreign producer did not result, as he supposes the forced 
price. An estimate has been madé, during this debate, of} woollen manufactures in Rhode Island to have resulted; 
the. cotton purchased ‘by the North, (greatly too large, I} that is, actually in lowering the price of both the foreign 
suspect,) but the half of it, with the. flour, tobacco, and {and domestic article. In this market, this distinction is 
corn of the South, consumed by the North, will pay for}founded, 1-suppose, on two facts; one, that sugar is a 
all the unprotected goods we get of them, threefold. [southern production; and the other, that, unless the tariff 
‘With regard to our trade with the West, I doubt whether raises or keeps up the price of sugar, it is not conceivable 
thé-slaves annually- sold to Louisiana, (which is also a tariff | how-it would affect the price of slaves. But how is the 
State, ) added to the other things sold to the North for con- | southern planter bettered by the price of the labor em- 
sumption there, will not pay for every article we obtain of | ployed by him being raised m the market, while the pro- 
the North and West, which is not affected by the tariff, to|duce of that labor is stationary, or lower, in price? So 
its fall amount. But to this large amount add one-eighth | far as the labor in question is designed for any’ use but 
of séuthern exports, and I know the sum will be sufficient; jsale, the inference of benefit is directly the reverse of the 
and more than sufficient. How then would stand the ac-}fact; and besides the manifest loss of an increased capital, 
count? Upon the supposition that the southern exports in | producing the same interest, there is this cther apparent 
any year amounted: to’ forty millions of dollars, and the floss, that so much of the produce of this labor as is vested 
whole import amounted that year to twenty-four millions |in sugar, produces less than it would do by forty per cent. 
of dollars, -the burden on ‘the South would be fourteen} Tdo admit that when, by unjust burdens, the planter is 
millions of dollars; and thisis.so, whether the manufacturer |broke, his creditors get a better dividend; from the fact 
makes any thing by his: trade or not; for Congress has 


only made for that cause; for I do believe.that the bread 
stuffs, cotton, tobacco, slaves, lumber, &c., sold by the 
South to the tariff States, (for their own use,) will more 
than pay for every unprotected article purchased by the 
South of any of them, including every article (if such 
there be) which is (now) not affected by the protection: 
and I ‘mean in this statement to include freight and mer- 
chant’s profit, paid to them on our foreign commerce. 
“In drawing this conclusion, E have no guide but my 

opinions of the results of trade betwecn the States, form- 
ed from simple observation. . 
I believe that when the southern exports amount to 
forty millions, and the import duties to twenty-four mil- 
lions, the burden imposed on the South by the laws laying 
those duties, is sixteen millions; but of nothing (not rest- 
ing on mathematical truth) am I more sure than that, from 
the same amount of exports and impost duties, the South 
are burdened with fourteen millions—a burden from which 
relief must and will be had, i 

The sentiments f often hear expressed on this subject, 
“that no`duties are paid on home manufactures, and that 
each individual contributes the same to the treasury, in 
proportion to his consumption of duty-paying articles,” as 
an answer to the objection that our system of protecting 
duties bears unequally heavy on the non-manufacturing 
States or parts of the country, affects an ignorance of the 
applicability. to our situation of the view I have taken of 
this subject, covering an insult to our understanding, gross 
as the system itself is oppressive and unjust. 1 did not, 
and do not now, ‘propose any particular reply to the argu- 
ments on the other side; but one of them is so extraordi- 
nary, 1 shall not pass it by. : 

Sugar, says the gentleman from Rhode Tsland, [Mr. Bor- 
gs] is the only article, the price of which is increased by 
the tariff; and by the tariff on that article, the value of 


that the New Orleans slave dealer can get a better price 
induced him to go. intoa business at which he can only |from the sugar planter than can be paid by those cultivat- 
‘ gave himself, although others aré-conipelled to pay him ors who, of their sinking substance, are still compelled to 
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but, somehow or other, the truths they contain seem to 
be too near and obvious to be allowed to have influence 
here, or even to exist, As tothe idea that a protecting 
tariff, by increasing production, lessens thé price abroad, 
and so does, not raise the price here, I think the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts who first addressed the commit- 
tee, [Mr. Davis] supposing that he could collect the idea 
of making a foreign country pay our revenue from some 
part of the argument of the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na, [Mr. McDorvrz] snecringly called it “anew discovery 
in political economy;” but if this notion be true, the dis- 
covery has been practised on for centuries. I know that 
so long as the manufacturer gets more for his goods than 
the least living profit on his capital, you may reduce the 
price by increasing the quantity of goods; but when you 
come below this, production must lessen, until the livin 

profit is again made. Causes independent of our tarik 
would have put, and did put European manufacturing 
capital down to this minimum profit, and labor down to 


the bare subsistence of the laboring classes. New in- 


ventions in machinery, modes of sustaining laborers for 
less, and of applying their labor better, may still lessen 
prices; but your tariff laws have had, and can have, no 
effect hut to increase the price here in comparison with 
the price elsewhere. On this subject, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gormtam] gives us full information, and 
there is no man, here or elsewhere, more capable of in- 
forming others. Nor docs the different views we have 
taken of this and some other subjects, abate aught from 
the idea I have formed of his possessing’ all the quali- 
ties befitting a representative of the cradle of American 
liberty. He tells us that if our present system of duties 
be repealed, not an axe nor a hoe, not a spade, shovel, or 
hammer, could be made at our shops; that not only would 
our workshops and manifacturing establishments on the 
seaboard. be annihilated in a moment, but that British 
goods of every description would penetrate throughout 
the whole country, and be sold so low, that they could not 
be made by our artists. Sir, this. statement is undeniably 
true; and with a knowledge of it, of the amount of duties 
now by Jaw assessed on imports, the quantity of the same 
articles manufactured and sold in the country, the amount 
of exports and imports, and places which produce the ex- 
ports, with a knowledge of the fact that these domestic 
manufacturing establishments are not, and will not be in 
the southern country, the monstrous injustice of saddling 
the South with half the burden they bear in rearing up 
these manufactures appears so plain, that jt proclaims 
aloud that relief must and will be had. This would be s0, 
even were it true that the present list of protected goods 
would, in a reasonable time, need no protection. 

The direct benefit of the effect thus produced would 
be exclusively, even then, confined to the manufacturing 
districts, and the indirect benefit to agriculture, out of all 
Proportion, in favor of the same districts. i 

But this land of promise, this good to come, like human 
bliss, recedes as youapproach.it, and it is still to-morrow. 
More than double the time needed to make the whole 
southern country a waste has passed since the duties and 
other charges have-brought many. articles into advantage- 
ous competition with the foreign commodity; yet no arti- 
cle, which ever called for the protection of Jaw, now sells 
as low as it could be imported, but for the law. The day 
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"| justly taxed, the actual amount would be, perliaps, a bu: 


when the. wages.of labor will be low.enough for merchan- : 
dise generally to be manufactured here as low as they may ” 
be imported, is one for which a good man ‘ought no 
pray. It is too distant for our circumstances}. Justici 
tial justice, at least, must be sooner doné; noté 
éven in thought, should be had. to a severance of 
States. But the inequality of public burdens exists. 
have stated it, if not inall the aggravation of the sta 
ment, still enough, and more than enough, to justify the” 
affirmation that no Government can maintain it, no peoplé 

ought to bear it. Like the gentleman from’ Massachw- 

setts, [Mr. Gorna] as I regard no threats, I make none; 

but if I see a course of legislation here which my gonsti-. 
tuents cannot bear, I should be false to them if I did not. 
sayso. Tsay it, therefore, because I believe it; and I call” 
on New England in particular, and also on ‘every tariff 
State, to examine this subject dispassionately; the résults ° 
of the principles assumed, as well as the principles them- 

selves, are undeniably true. 
these facts, [beg that inquiry be made, and, if fairly made, 

I am sure justice will be done. But relief, in.some way 

or other, must and will be had. 1 conclude, sir, that the 

amendment proposed ought to be adopted. That amend: ` 
ment would leave the protection of manufactures up to, _ 
and above, the maximum of Alexander Hamilton. And 
while the southern States would still be unequally and ‘ut 


den which they can bear. I have said nothing of the total 
want of constitutional power to keep up this most oppres-` 
sive burden. Those who think they are unequally taxed, | 
do also generally believe they are so burdened by unav-’ 
thorized power--a state of things to which I refer simply.’ 
to weigh as it should, Of the entire accuracy of these’ 
opinions, I have no doubt; but men of all parties here 
agree that Congress are not prevented by the constitution 
from doing what they want to do in any case. An argu 
ment, therefore, on that subject, would be useless, > 

Mr. MARTINDALE said, he was very desirous of pre- 
senting his views to the committee on this momentous sub- 
ject under consideration. He was [he said] desirous of 


character, but because he considered this the last tariff de- 
bate. A kind of crisis was now presented; and the argument 
being exhausted, dr about to be exhausted, the alternative 
{said Mr. M. }is placed before us--either.to submit'to legiti- 
mate, constitutional legislation, or coerce a constitutional ma-: 
jority by the superior physical or moral power ofa minority.’ 
The honorable gentleman who moved the amendment. 
under consideration, has signified his intention of closing 
this debate, and expressed a. desire that whatever can be 
urged against it, should be first submitted. I am anxious, 
{said Mr. M.] so far as the patience of the committee will 
allow, to comply with his request; for, notwithstanding the 
wide range of this debate, andthe great talent it has elicit- 
ed, all the aspects and relations of this subject have not. 
yet been examined. Indeed, it is beyond the grasp of any. 
single speech, or the compass of any single debate. But, | 
in the hands of the gentleman’ from South Carolina, its 
circumference has been immensely enlarged. Here is a 
new basis of argument, and new ground of reproach and 
complaint.. He has described the South as the tributaries. 
of the North, at the rate. of ten millions annually. The 


tariff takes the vast sum of ten millions annually, over and ' 


above their just proportion of the public burdens, from 
two millions of free men, and transfers it to ten millions 6f — 
their more favored neighbors, who are represented. as the’ 
taskmasters of the South, and insatiable monopòlists: To: 
sustain such extraordinary charges, it. became necessary 
to assume anentire new theory, and the gentleman ‘has. 
boldly advanced the political heresy, that exportation pays 
the duty on imports. In as muchas cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco constitute two-thirds of all the exported: produce 
of the United States, the States producing these articles 
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The facts are believed. Into 


doing so, not only because of its magnitude and sweeping’ ~. ` 


ini total of: the original purchase. price, and all sub- 
sequent charges, whatever those charges are. The duty 
‘is a subsequent-charge. He, therefore, necessarily pays 
that charge, unless it be thrown back upon the producer, 
by some retrospective ea post facto principle, operating 
upon future purchases. There is nothing voluntary or con- 
yentional in this business, The operation cannot be effect- 
ed by any arbitrary, predetermined act of the intermediate 
f sturer. .Ap uncontrollable law of trade is, that the 
upply.of the:market regulates the market price. There 
o, must be some intelligible process, by: which the problem 
. canbe wrought out. It cannot be by disburdening con- 
sumption, for consumption is not charged with the duty. 
The proposition of the gentleman throws the charge upon 
- the producer, the effect of which would be to diminish 
production and not consumption. Tam utterly unable to 
comprehend the modus operandi of this strange hypothe- 
sis. ` But let ús examine some of the consequences which 
must necessarily flow from the gentleman’s doctrines. 
it be true that the producer pays the tax upon consump- 
tion; it follows, ‘of course, that the consumer does not pay 
it... And if this be true, we have been very unwise in re- 
ducing the daty on tea and coffee. We shall not diminish 
the price to the consumer. We have only alleviated the 
‘burdens we had imposed upon the Chinese, the Javanese, 
andthe 


, revenue, which we had contrived to make the foreign pro- 
‘ducer of these articles. contribute to our treasury. But 
the gentleman’s own recommendation contradicts this ne- 

- cessary conclusion from his present proposition, He has 

+ procured a redaction of the duties. on teas and. coffee, on 

“the plausible pretence of making them cheaper to the 
consumer, whereas, according to his present reasoning, 
the reduction of the duty on teas and coffee will so in- 
crease the consumption at home, and thereby raise the 
demand abroad, as to augment the price abroad equiva- 
Jent to the reduction of the duty at home. 

” But how can the producer of one ingrediént of the fa- 
pric be separated from the producer of another element 
of the ‘same fabric? Tf the producer: of the cotton, for 
instance, pay any.portion of the duty imposed upon the 
manufacture, does he pay all that duty, or only that por- 
tion equivalént to the proportion of the value of the cot- 
ton.to the value of the fabric? “How does the manufac- 
turer escape his portion of the tax? Itis inconceivable. 
The gentleman’s ingenuity will be taxed more severely 
than hé has represented his constituents to be, to devise 
“a scheme by. which he can exonerate thé manufacturer 


from contributing, at least, his proportion to the payment 
of the duty on the manufacture. Is it not so? Let it be 
remembered that the gentleman’s proposition exonerates 
the consumer from the payment of the duty, because he 
. charges it upon the producer. Theduty, therefore, does 
_not.raise the ‘price of the manufacture to the consumer, 
for, if it- did, he would necessarily pay the duty. It di- 
minisheés the price, therefore, in the hands of the producer, 
or the producer does not‘pay it. But it is the manufac- 
tyre upon which the duty is imposed. It is the manufac- 
ture, therefore, the price of which is diminished, or else 
the addition of the duty would raise the price, and the 
consumer would. pay it. You must, of necessity, dimi- 
nish the price 
the price of the raw material. 


if 


West Indians. We have thrown away ten millions of 


‘of the manufacture before. you can affect 
It is utterly impossible: 


The loss is in- 
calculable to England as well asthe cotton-growing States. 
Our dutics, of something more than ten millions, upon 
cottons, woollens, iron, and hemp, and their manufactures, 
it is alleged, diminish the value of forty millions worth of 
raw produce by fifteen millions. ‘This is effected by re» 
ducing the value, not only of the manufacture wrought of 
the raw produce just named, but also-of woollens, iron, 
and hemp, and their various mamufactures. The thirty 
millions worth of cotton which we export produce one 
hundred and fifty millions worth of manufactures, We 
import, say ten millions worth of these, not more, on 
which we impose duty. But that which is left for foreign 
consumption is affected just as much by our duty as that 
which we import. The market price of the whole is 
the same. So of all the other manufactures purchased 
with our cotton, rice, and tobacco, or else we do not 
lighten the burdens upon cotton, rice, and tobacco, by re- 
ducing the duty on woollens, iron and hemp: The mass 
of these manufactures and materials, from which we sup- 
ply our imports, it is impossible to estimate: but if the 
woollen manufactures of this country amount to seventy mil- 
Kons of dollars annually, according to numerous estimates, 
those of England, Helland, and France cannot be less than 
four hundred millions, the price of all which we have re- 
duced by our duty in the proportion of fifteen to forty, 
thatis, by an imposition of a duty of ten millions, we have 
annihilated a value of at least two hundred and twenty- 
five millions. Indeed, this amount, ext:avagant as it may 
appear, is far below the actual loss, on the assumption of 
the honorable gentleman. This estimate excludes entirely 
from the account, iron, hemp, flax, and their manufactures. 
But if a duty on cotton goods diminishes the value of to- 
bacco nearly forty percent., it is impossible to estimate its 
influence upon the value of Saxon sheep in Germany, or 
Young Hyson teain China. The extravagance of the gen- 
tleman’s theory is its own refutation. : 

But how can tlie duty on woollens and iron depress the 
price of cotton? By diminishing their price? This would 
be favorable to the consumer, and, so far as cheapness 
could produce such 4 result, would encourage consump- 
tion. But a more extensive consumption of weollens 
would not increase the consumption of cotton, or in any 
way encourage its production. But does the duty on iron 
and woollens enhance their price? Phen the consumer 
pays the duty, and the producer does not, and then cot- 
ton is not charged with the doty on woollens and iron, 


sume, as of those which we do consume. 


ee 
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we should continue to buy and manufacture their cotton 
according: to the present: course “of’-trade, and-northern’ 
capital and northérn ships would still continue-to purchase 
and export the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South: The A 
intercourse between the North and the South-js freë now; 
and so far as the export of cotton and tobaccois:cone > 
it is perfectly free between England and the Southy ar 
yet northern ships transport all, or nearly all, ‘the cotton of 
the South. This condition of trade would continue if the: 
tariff should’be repealed. . It would continue if the cotton- 
growing States should secede. They-are not commercial 
States. , They have neither ships nor seamen, nor can they 
have. Fhe northern. States would continue to buy foreign, 
manufactures with southern cotton, so long as they: import- g 
ed -foreign manufactures; and as long as they’ imposed 
duties thereon, the southern cotton would pay them, if-it 
pays them now.: A little attention to this subject will. make 
it perfectly clear that the change in the political relations 
of the States would not in the least vary their commercial 
relations; provided the same freedom of intercourse was 
allowed as is now enjoyed.’ It would not transfer from the 
North their capital, their ships, nor their commercial ma- 
rine, and. certainly not their manufactures. How, then, 
would it influence the course*of trade? It-would relieve 
the South from the burden of the duties on manufactures; 
but for this alleviation, they would be compelled. to substi- 
tute an imposition of a more onerous andintolérable’cha- 
racter, upon cotton, or upon that which produces it. They 
would not alleviate the burden. ‘They would only change 

its position from manufactures to cotton, and-its character 
froma voluntary to a compulsory tax. They would not® 
think of dispensing with a Government and its concomitant, 

They must have a navy, an. army, and fortifications; and 

they would soon find themselves in the enjoyment of all 

the blessings of a national debt, and all the embarrassments 

of paying the interest and redeeming the principal. ‘The. 
conclusion of the whole matter would be, that the price of 

their cotton would not only be diminished, but the quantity 

also; ahd the wealth and population of South Carolina 
would be transferred to the Texas, or the cane fields of 
Louisiana. But let us view this subject ina different aspect. 
Suppose the dissolution of our political relations: should 
produce an alienation of friendship, and a suspension ‘of 
mterconrse. The South would prohibit the manufactures, 

of the North, and the North the cotton of the South, both 

in the bale from Savannah and Charleston, and in the box - 
from England and France.’ The South would lose the 
market, not only for the two hundred thousand bales now > 
manufactured at the North, but of nearly half that amount 

now manufactured in England and France, and reimported 

and consumed at the North. The North would find their 
cotton in Louisiana, (for Louisiana is a tariff State,) in | 
Texas, in Mexico, in Brazil, in Egypt, in Liberia, in the i 
whole belt.of the earth, seventy degrees broad, extending 

at least thirty-five degrees each side of the equator. ss New=* 
England, and her associates in this system of. tyrannyand. 
oppression,” would then make these vast sections. of the 

earth her “ tributaries,” instead of Georgia and South Ca- 
rolina, in so far as their cotton furnished the medium of ex- 
change for any commodities on which she could impose du- ` 

ties for revenue or protection. What, thén, would be the 

price of South Carolina cotton, with the loss of-a market - 

for at least one-half of her present crop. The disastrous 
consequences are sufficiently manifest, and certainly inevi= 
table. - Then, indeed, would despair, desolation, and ruin 
sweep through the land, and leave but a blighted, barren; 

and trackless waste behind. -If is not necessary to deepen 

the shades of this picture with the horrors:of a civil > 
vile war, to render it terrific, and to arrest our pro: ta 
an exhibition of thereality. But the course indicatedby the” 
present temper, and new doctrines of South Carolina;: sE 
directly to this black abyss. If the State of South Carolina 
nullifies the tariff, the Union is ¢pso facto dissolved; or‘is 


and the gentlerman’s proposition is erroneous. Indeed, it 
is a notorious and very: strong fact, that the comparative 
dearness of woollens, notwithstanding their present rajn- 
ous depression, has been. the cause of substituting, very 
extensively, too, cotton manufactures for woollens; and 
this, more than any thing else, accounts for. the rapid in- 
crease of the consumption of cotton from less. than one 
hundred millions of pounds.to three hundred millions-of 
pounds in ten years.’ Ifthe duty on woollens has. dimi- 
nished the consumption of woollens, it certainly has not 
diminished: the consumption of cotton, and its repeal 
could by no possibility increase the consumption of cotton. 
But when did cotton, rice, and tobacco begin to pay the 
jmposts on woollens, iron, hemp, flax, and silk? Before 
or since the tariffs of 1824: and 1828? It is manifest that 
if they pay the duties now in the proportion, they bear 
to our. other exports, they paid them before in the same 
proportion, and will continue to pay them in that propor- 
tion, even should these tariffs be repealed. The rate of 
duty, and the proportion which these raw products bear 
to the aggregate of our exports, cannot change their na- 
ture, nor alter the relation in which they stand to import- 
ed manufactures. The repeal of these tariffs, therefore, 
would only so far alleviate these oppressed productions as 
it diminished the revenue, and would, in no degree, distri- 
bute the burden complained of, only in so far as it mul- 
tiplied and distributed the various exports with which 
those manufactures are purchased. But it is not contem- 
plated, and, I presume, not désired by the honorable gen- 
tleman, to substitute flour, and beef, and pork, for cotton, 
in the foreign market, in the purchase of our manufac- 
tures. But, unless this substitution were effected, the re- 
peal of the tariff would not alleyiate the unequal bur- 
dens of the South, nor transfer their due proportion to 
the North. Cotton must still pay the duties so long as 
it continues to be the medium of exchange for English 
and French manufactures. Neither is an cssential dimi- 
nution of revenue anticipated from this proposition, should 
it be adopted, but a greatly increased consumption of cot- 
ton. How this can be accomplished, without diminishing 
the price to the consumer, is to me incomprehensible. 1f 
goods do not become cheaper by taking off the duty, I 
cannot conceive why he should be induced to buy and 
consume more. But if the diminution of duty is adimi- 
nution of price to the consumer, then the consumer pays 
the duty in just so far as the price is: enhanced by the 
daty, and then the producer does not pay it, for both can- 
not pay the same duty. The gentleman’s own proposition 
denies the applicability of his remedy. His. proposition is 
false, or his remedy is inefficient.. They cannot cohere. It 
remains certain, however, that cotton would still pay the 
duty, whatever it might be, and of course the revenue, and 
precisely in proportion to the amount of its exportation. 

On this hypothesis, the case of the southern States is 
utterly hopeless and incurable. They must secede from 
the Union. Itisa desperate remedy; and even that, I will 
endeavor to show, could in no degree administer the relief 
sought for. Suppose athorough conviction of permanent 
irreconcilable interests should produce a dissolution of the 
Union, and the cotton-growing States are erected into.a 
separate Government-—-a new United States of America-— 
Çif a union could be accomplished among so many absolute 
aovereignties.) What then? Why, they would continue 
to grow cotton as now, and eschew all manufactures, and 
throw-open their ports to all the world, and establish an 
unlimited freedom of trade, (as the thost valuable freedom, ) 
and supply their treasury by an income tax, or, what would 
amount to the same thing, a direct tax on slaves and real 
estate. The northern tariff States. would pursue their pre- 
sent policy, and.cherish'and protect their manufactures,’ as 
the best means of promoting their. agriculture and coni- 
merce. If placed on an equal footing with the most favor- 
ed nations in our intercourse with the Southern Republic, 
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preserved only by enforcing the tariff, and executing upon |hyperbole, but, ifit be, the honorable gentleman has fur- 
Ahe State the laws of the Union. If the Union be dissolved; nished some precedents of that sort; ‘bet we might as wall 
still the mischief is not cured, but aggravated. No remedy |import the soil of Sweden and Russia to manure our wheat 
asap plied, but-numberless and intolerable evils-are ‘engen- I fields, as to import their iron to:construct the ploughs that 
‘dered, to be perpetuated forever. Now, let us-look at|tilk them. According to the cost of production, it is pro- 
the other side of this question. You ask us. to repeal the | hably somewhat dearer than our wheat; but increased com- 
‘tariff... We cannot do ‘it,’ You complain that the tariff is) petition is rapidly increasing the production, and the ine- 
intolerable to you. Its repeal would be inevitable destruc- | quality will speedily be removed. One thing may be con- 
:tion:tous.: To us itisa proposition of self-immolation. You sidered as finally and irrevocably settled; it will never be 
must: destroy. our woollen, cotton, iron, hemp, and salt ma-jabandoned; the protection will never be withdrawn. This 
cntfactures, ‘or you accomplish nothing. Your object is, | may be and should be considered the irrevocable, unchange- 
avow it, to reduce ustothe necessity of buying of Eng- lable policy of the tariff States. There can be no doubt in 

if and and France, with your cotton, all that we now produce ithis matter, for this good, substantial, and very satisfactory 
-or'manufacture of these articles, to enhance the price of|reason; the policy is founded upon a clear perception and 


cotton, and to enable you tosell more. This is your pro- 

- “position. This is what you intend to accomplish. It is 
"what you must accomplish; or, however much you may in- 
jure. us, you derive no advantage yourselves. There are 
‘two-sides ‘to this subject. It may be well to look at the 
smagnitude of the interests which you propose to sacrifice, 
and. which you must sacrifice, to build up your own. The 
-Woollen manufactures of the United States have been esti- 
mated at the annual value of seventy millions. This, of 
itself, is more than double the whole catton-growing inte- 
rest of the Union. The manufacture of cotton is the next 
most important interest, and may be safely put down at 
thirty millions annually, fully equal in value to our foreign 
trade in cotton. Our iron, hemp, and salt manufactures 


cannot be less than thirty millions more of annual produc- | 


‘tion. Here, then, is an annual production of at least one 
hundred and thirty millions, which you propose to annihi- 
late, or greatly to diminish. This, it should be remember- 
‘ed, is an annual production, and like so much interest is 


a full and perfect understanding of the great, permanent, 
jand unchangeable interests of all that portion of the Unión 
| whose productions come in competition with foreign pro- 
ductions which we are in the habit of importing. Mary- 
land, and Virginia, and Kentucky, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
[Florida, are bound in perpetual alliance with the tariff 
i States, and committed, by their strongest and dearest in- 
terests, to the protecting policy forever. 

T have never allowed mysclf to contemplate the dissolu- 
tion of the Union as possible. But if the gentleman’s 
views of the interests of the cotton-growing States be cor- 
rect, it is not only possible but inevitable. It should not 
only not be opposed and prevented, but it should be im- 
mediately negotiated and amicably adjusted. I will not be 
chargeable with wrong, and oppression, and tyranny, and 
plunder, and robbery toward any postion of the human 
family, much less toward any of my countrymen and fel- 
low-citizens. For myself and my constituents, and in be- 
half of the State which, in part, [ represent, £ repel the 


‘the measure of the capital employed in this production. | charge of the basc intent imputed by the gentleman from 
‘Three-fourths of this amount are raw material and subsist- | South Carolina. We have not, knowingly and designedly, 
ence, and the wages of labor. ` One-half, at least, is agri-|inflicted an injury upon South Carolina. Our constituents 
‘eultuiral produce, forming the elements of manufactures. |have demanded no such sacrifice of honor and principle 


Here, then, is a permanent and: perpetually increasing 
market for more than sixty millions worth of mere agricul- 
tural produce involved in the preservation of these manu- 
‘factures. 'Fhis, we know, is ofinfinitely more value than 
all our forcign commerce, in the productions of the north- 
ern.and western States, 

This interest cannot be abandoned. {t must be proteet- 
ed. It is of vital importance to the whole Union—-to us it 
is indispensable. Every laborer, every mechanic, every 
farmer knows this. He knows that if manufactures can- 
not be sustained, he cannot find employment; if manufac- 
tures are notsustained; he cannotfinda market for his wool, 
nor for his surplus provisions; and if he cannot sell them, 

. neither ‘will he produce them. We know that the repeal 
of the-tariff would sacrifice this market, and that it would 
be immediately seized upon by the French and English, 
without benefiting our southern neighbors. This we know, 

“and we cannot permit it to be done. The South cannot, 
in justice, ask that it should be done. ‘They boast of the 
bounties of Providence they enjoy, the rich staple of cot- 
‘ton in which we cannot participate. But we, too, have 

„our blessings; we, too, have our rich staples, of at least 
equivalent value.. Our climate and soil arc adapted to the 
culture of the finest wool, far superior in value to the cot- 
ton’of the South. A market for it is as important to usas 
jsa market for cotton to the South. This market must be 
furnished by manufacturing it here. It would be as absurd 
for us to import wool or woollen manufactures, as it would 
be for the South to import the cotton of Brazil instead of 
producing it themselves. The same may be said of all the 
eletisnts of this manufacture; they are superabundant, and 
ruinéusly cheap; and here we are importing the wheat, the 
beef, the pork, the vegetables of England, when ours are 
perishing on our hands. Qur minerals, too, are inexhaust- 
ible, andthe means of converting them into iron, and ma- 
nufacturing them to our use, are at hand. It may seem an 


lat our hands. Make good the charge, prove the injury, 
jand they will consent to the secession to-morrow; but they 
cannot and will not allow the repeal of the tariff. The 
Union is dear to them; it is consecrated by every feeling 
of patriotism; it is incorporated in every affection of 
their nature, and interwoven with every sympathy of the 
heart. ‘he memory of their fathers reminds them per- 
| petually of the Union; but they cannot, and will not, endure 
ithe charge of injustice, oppression, tyranny, robbery, plan- 
der. - Go, in the name of God—go in peace—if there be 
the least semblance of truth in the charge. But there is 
not. lt is the merest fiction of a heated imagination, a per- 
fect delirium of passion, a sublimated delusion of refined, 
lingenious ends, contradicted by the experience of every 
age and every nation, and the evidence’of every fact. Is 
South Carolina oppressed? I deny it. Before this nation 
and the world, I protest itis not true. Where is the proof? 
It has not been exhibited. It docs not exist; it is not in na- 
ture. In what does it consist? In the cheapness of cotton? 
The tariff has not reduced the price, but has contributed 
to keep itup. The price is controlled by a law beyond 
the reach of congressional legislation. Itis the unchange- 
abl@ law of trade; the relation between supply and de- 
mand. The South have overstocked the markets of the 
world, and the price has fallen in exact proportion to the 
excess of supply. The proof to this point is abundant. 
One fact alone is conclusive. More than half the annual 
crop remains on hand in the English market at the close 
of every season. In the whole mass of commercial com- 
modities, there is not a parallel to this excess of supply, 
and consequent excess of cheapness. Would the repeal 
of the tariff remedy this? No: it would increase the mis- 
chief. The consumption of cotton would be less; for the 
means of purchase inthe northern States would be greatly 
diminished. Is there any want of cotton in England? No; 
there is too much there. Any want of cotton manufac- 
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tures? No; they are superabundant, and ruinously cheap. 
Ts there any: want of cotton or cotton manufactures in the 
United States? No; they. abound in every market, and 
so cheap that they will not remunerate the cost ofthe ma- 
terial and manufacture. Now, the evidence of this import- 
ant fact is presented in every.district and village in the 
United States. Itis brought home to: every man’s door. 
Every man, woman, ‘and child in the United States, who 
has had occasion to buy and wear a yard -of cotton; and 
can understand the price, knows the truth of this fact. 
What then is the complaint? It is not, and ‘cannot. be the 
price of manufactures. Indeed, the gentleman’s argument, 
in effect, admits this. He proposes to raise the price of the 
raw material equivalent to the reduction of the duty. Of 
course he does ‘not expect to diminish the’ price of the 
manufacture tothe consumer. . But the consumption can- 
not be increased, without either diminishing the price or 
increasing the means of the purchase. But, while. the 
gentleman pruposes to augment the means of purchase of 
two millions, he will greatly diminish those of ten millions. 
It is manifest that, in the aggregate, he will destroy. more 
value than he will create. How, then, will the gentleman 
enlarge his market for cotton? I aver it is physically im- 
possible, in any other way than by the obvious and natural 
increase of the population, wealth, refinement, and civiliza- 
tion. of the world. In no other way can he find a market: 
in the wide world for another bale of cotton. The mar- 
ket of the world is open; the commerce of the world, in 


the article of cotton, is unrestricted; and the markets of 


the world are literally crammed with cotton and cotton 
manufactures, and the cheapness of both is a subject of uni- 
versal complaint and universal admission. 
ness, then, is not desirable, but would be deplorable. 
Greater consumption is unattainable, but by increasing the 
number and wealth of the consumers. And how does the 
genUcman propose to accomplish this? By impoverishing 
ten millions of people to enrich two; by depriving them 
of employment and the means of purchase, by annihilating 
an annual income of more than fourfold the value of all 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South, and by trans- 
ferring this income to England and France, and not to the 
cotton-growing States? 


But, however disastrous the depreciation ofthe value of 


cotton has-been, I do assure the gentleman that it has not 
yet attained its minimum. The history of the past proves, 
beyond the power of refutation, that the tariff has had no 
influence whatever in accelerating this depreciation, nor 
can any tariff arrest it. The depreciation was more rapid 
hefore the tariff of 1824, than it has been at any time since. 
‘The mania of 1825, which raised cotton to thirty cents the 
pound, will not, 1 presume, be imputed to the tariff. In 
five years, including 1819 and ’23, the expert of cotton 
was actually doubled; but the price of the whole was ac- 
tually diminished. In 1819, thirty-seven million nine hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand and forty-five pounds sold 
for twenty-one million eighty-one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-nine dollars; and, in 1823, one hundred and 
seventy-two million seven hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy pounds sold only for 
twenty million four, hundred and forty-five thousand five 
hundred and twenty dollars, when it should have suld for 
at least forty-one millions; showing a depreciation of price 
corresponding precisely with the augmentation of quan- 
tity, the universal and inevitable law of trade; furnishing 
an obvious, full, and satisfactory explanation. of all the 
distress of which South Carolina complains. 

In ten years the. annual crop of the United States has 
more than trebled. ‘The annual crop may now be safely 
estimated at three hundred millions of pounds,- but the 
value is less than thirty-millions of dollars., This increase 
is without a parallel in. the history. of agriculture; and 
though its consequences: are natural and inevitable, they 
have by no means been what they would have been, but 


Greater cheap- 


for the opportune introduction. of :manufactures at the 
North, and the sugar’culture at the South. The manu- 
facture of cotton at the North has introditced it into: more 
extensive and general use, and has substituted it for wool- 
lens and linens, for household and domestic purposes-’ The 
sugar culture of the South has employed probably si s 
millions of capital and- many thousand- slaves, which,’ but 
for the tariff, would have: been retained in the production 
of cotton. . Both these causes have administered’ an im- 
mense_ alleviation to the cotton culture, to thé amount of 
at least four hundred thousand bales. But, under the pre- 
sent liberal and efficient protection of thirty to sixty per ` 
cent. on sugars, the culture of it at the South is extending 
so rapidly, that in less than ten years it will exclude the 
foreign sugars altogether. That interest will then begin 
to be depressed; the current of capital and labor’ to that». 
employment will be less rapid, and, ina-few years more;/it 
will cease entirely. In the mean time, the culture of cot- 
ton will be extended with the increase of population, and 
the progress of the settlements of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas; and, 
when fully peopled and fully cultivated, these States and 
territories are abundantly competent to produce cotton 
enough to supply the consumption of cotton’ not only for 
America, but for all Europe. If these States and, terri- 
tories have trebled the product of cotton in the last ten 
years, what shall prevent their trebling itin the next? No- - 
thing but the depression of the. price below the common 
level of prices. Low as.cotton now is, it is still more profita- 
ble than any other agriculture, sugar excepted. It is better 
to grow cotton at six cents the pound, than corn at six 
cents the bushel; capital and labor will therefore ‘still rush 
into the production of cotton, and the quantity will be still 
rapidly augmented, and the price still further depreciated. 
When we consider that during all. this time Mexico and 
South America will naturally turn their attention to the 
culture of this valuable staple, there can be no doubt but 
that the disparity between production and consumption 
will be still further increased, and the com arative. price 
still further diminished. The gentleman. will find that the 
special blessings of soil and climate, of which he boasts, 
and for which he thanks nobody but God:and nature, are 
too diffusive to admit of monopoly, or to justify.a boast.” ° 
What, then, remains. for the southern cotton-growing 
States? The inevitable consequences of an obstinate ad- 
hesion to their favorite maxims of policy, -to the excltsivé | 
occupation of agriculture, comparative poverty and decay, 
a meagre and sparse population, deficient markets: and 
languishing agriculture. These consequences are inevita- 
ble and invariable. They never did faih and they’never 
will fail. A mere agricultural community was never yet 
a populous and wealthy community. They never willbe 
wealthy and populous. Ft is morally and physically impos- _. 
sible that they ever should be. The West Indies.are.apt + 
examples in illustration of my- position.--Producing the 
most valuable staples, of which they have enjoyed amono: 
poly for centuries, in comparison with England and Franeé 
they are poor, and will ever remain so. . Possessing. àmo- 
nopoly of five invaluable agricultural staples, cotton, ric : 
tobacco, indigo, and:sugar, our southern brethren cont 
plain of overwhelming poverty and distress. + doubted 
not the reality of their distress. Their resources have stis- 
tained an immense and irreparable diminution: 1a their ` 
prosperity, they graduated their expenditures by-the scale. 
of their income; they contracted habits, which:imperiously: 
demanded continued indulgence; they have beensindulgéd’ - 
to the full extent.of their means, and nothing was-accumu- ~ 
lated to meet the-exigencies of a reverse of fort 
reverse came like -a remorseless and. overwhelmi 
and intense suffering ensued. The gentleman’s.pi 
distress, I have no doubt, has-a melancholy. origi 
have myself witnessed the reality in another section 
Union, from. the operation of similar. causes: 
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‘when we could.command two dollars per bushel for wheat, | The theory is, we must buy of:we cannot sell... The prac- 


for.évery bushel the soil and labor of the country could 
produce, and every other agricultural production bore- a 
corresponding price. But did our farmers grow. wealthy? 
did they accumulate capital? No! They lived out the whole, 
and fearlessly and improyidently ran into debt: and pover- 
ty came upon them; and brought on a train of numerous 
miseries and.distresses, . ‘The obvious cause, in -both-cases, 
was and is an inadequate market, the privation of accus- 
tomed markets, to the North, and the consequent diminu- 
tion.of accustomed prices.. What is the remedy? There is 
butone: in nature. Multiply your occupations, diversify 
theapplication of labor and capital, so that all your expend- 
itures and disbursements may serve to reward, stimulate, 
and enrich productions. Like the skilful agriculturist, 
- who returns to the earth as much as he draws from it, and 
preserves its fertility by liberal and repeated manurings, 
your expenditures must be bestowed upon those who sup- 
ply the means, or you will assuredly exhaust those means. 
The gentleman has spoken of the importance and the value 
of the expenditure of public money. -In my own opinion, 
he has not greatly overrated its importance. But why did 
‘not the gentleman reflect that the expenditure of private 
capital, or the disbursement of individual wealth, was fully 
equivalent to the same amount of public money? Suppose 
the. sixty millions now annually expended on foreign pro- 
ductions as the reward and stimulus of foreign capital and 
‘labor, converted into cash, and expended upon our own 
labor and capital in the purchase of our own productions 
and manufactures, it would be equivalent to the disburse- 
ment of so many millions of public money, and the conse- 
quences would be immeasurable and inestimable. ‘This sti- 
‘Mulus would be felt in every vein and artery of this mighty 
republic. All varieties and grades and capacities of labor 
would find full employment and ample reward. Consump- 
tion would. be abundantly supplied and fully satisfied; and, 
while labor would be liberally rewarded, capital would be 
accumulated. Our southern neighbors must, therefore, as 
the only possible remedy for the evils of which they com- 
plain, manufacture their own cotton as well as produce it; 
apply some of their capital and labor to the manufacturing, 
and not all to the growing of cotton. Take your share of 
the monopoly which you allege that the tariff has secured to 
the northern capitalist. It is certainly as accessible to you 
as to him. Your advantages are as great, if not greater. 
You have the material on the spot, the labor at command, 
subsistence abundant and cheap, too cheap, water power 
and steam power; and skill and experience you must ac- 
quire, or you will never have it, and you can as well acquite 
it now as ever. ‘And what.hinders the adoption and enjoy- 
ment.of the tariff policy, instead of this eternal and fanatic 
war.against it? Nothing but. your opinions, your abstract 
theories, and obstinate prejudices. Change your opinions, 
and change your pursuits, and barter your impoyerishing 
theories for useful and substantial manufactures. This- js 
your remely, and your only remedy. i 
¿But England will not buy-our cotton, unless we receive 
her manufactures in payment. We shall lose the market} 
of England and France—the market of Europe for our 
oltton. Wemust not manufacture cotton or any thing else 
if we expect Europe to purchase our raw cotton. We are 
_ charged with seeking: to destroy our commerce, especially 
the commerce of the South. This charge is urged with 
a seriousness, and gravity, and earnestness, that leave no 
doubt `of the sincerity of the melancholy forebedings of 
‘those whe prefer it. But why has it not occurred to those 
` gentlemen that these forebodings have been discredited by 
uniform experience? ‘This charge is founded upon their 
. theory, unsupported -by one fact, and is as baseless as the 
theory itself. It is the old argument again repeated, to be 
again refuted. It was urged in 1824, repeated in 1828, 
and now again in 1830; and during these six years the 
export of cotton has actually been doubled, or nearly so. ! 


tice. is, to buy what.we desire, and- what will be profitable 
tous, with such means as we can command, from whatever 
source they may be derived. So ‘the northern States, of 
whom the English and French will: buy comparatively 
nothing which they can directly produce, procure, as best 
they may, the cotton of the South, and the specie of Mexi- 
co and Peru, and, with these means, purchase the manu- 
factures of England and France. We purchase also the 
teas, silks, and nankins of China. We shall continue to 
purchase them as long as we have the means. But does 
China buy our cotton, or any single agricultural produc- 
tion of the country? Not one. We purchase principally 
with specie or bullion. Then there is a practical refutation 
of the theory. The theory, then, is good for nothing. It 
is not‘truc in practice, in the sense in which it is sct forth. 
The interests and the wants cf Europe constitute the mar- 
ket for our cotton. Those wants and interests will con- 
tinue precisely the same after we have prohibited their 
manufactures, as they now are. The one cannot be satis- 
fied, nor the other promoted, without our cotton. They 
must have our cotton; their interests and necessities de- 
mand our cotton, and will continue to demand it to the 
extent of their own consumption, and their ability to sup- 
ply the consumption of others forever; for Europe can- 
not produce cotton. A man might live as long after sever- 
ing the femoral artery, as England could prosper after ex- 
cluding our cotton. They will always, therefore, buy our 
cotton so long as they can buy it of us cheaper and better 
than anywhere else, and as long as they have the means. 
And need we trouble ourselves about the means of England 
and France of the purchase of our cotton, when we know 
and feel the great difficulty to be to procure the means to 
purchase their manufactures—when we know that their 
comparative wealth is much greater than their compara- 
tive population? . 

The gentleman says England has no specie~-how can 
she buy our cotton unless we receive her manufactures? 
England has no specie! And yet he admits that we have 
sent to England and France seven millions of bullion and 
specie annually for many years past; probably ten years 
past--seventy millions in ten years! But, while they have 
been drawing specie from us at this rate, notwithstanding 
our large export of cotton, &c. they have absorbed all the 
gold and silver of South America—all of Spain and Portu- 
gal. What has become of it? That portion of Europe 
which may be considered the natural and permanent mar- 
ket for the cotton of the South, contains at this moment 
more of the precious metals than all the world beside, 
And they are still rapidly accumulating it--still absorbing 
it, and sucking it up like a sponge from.all the world be- 
side. And do gentlemen seriously believe that the loss of 
a market of sixty millions worth of manufactures in the 
United States would seriously influence the wealth and 
prosperity of Europe, so as to deprive them of the means 
of purchasing forty millions annually of our cotton, rice, 
and tobacco? Admit that it would transfcr some portion 
of their capital and wealth to the United States, it is what 
they can very well spare, and what we very much need—— 
and it will consume as much cotton here as it can there. 

It is undoubtedly true that, of all the nations of the earth, 
we enjoy the greatest number of advantages for ensuring 
a favorable balance of trade, and accumulating wealth and 
capital; but, in proportion to our population and advan- 
tages, we have probably accumulated less capital than any 
enterprising, industrious nation. Tn any aspect of the sub- 
ject, the apprehension of. the loss of our commerce with 
Europe, in cotton, rice, and tobacco, is wholly ideal and 
imaginary. They could not dispense with our cotton, even 
should we entirely prohibit their manufactures. Europe 
could not consume any léss cotton, and the United States 
would consume more. Every additional cotton factory in 
the United States may be justly considered a new cotton 
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market, and furnishes to all its dependents and connexions 
the means of purchasing and consuming its fabrics. The 
best illustration of my position would be for every gentle- 
man to imagine a factory erected in his own neighborhood, 
capable of employing five hundred ora thousand persons, 
men, women, and children. Every member of this House 
could collect that number of poor destitute persons, who 
could in this, way acquire the means of a comfortable sub- 
sistence, ‘and who.are now wholly unoccupied, or nearly 
so. Take the city of Washington: L aver, what I verily 
believe, and what I think no one will deny, that there are 
more than a thousand persons of this description in ‘this 
city, who would be'glad to find employment and earn their 
subsistence in such an establishment, and who, if they could 
command the means that this employment would give them, 
would wear out fourfold the quantity of cotton manufactures 
they now do. This, to a certain extent, has already been 
accomplished, as all know, where manufactures have been 
established. It is capable of vastly greater extension and 
diffusion. 

‘The gentleman has indulged in a long and violent in- 
vective against monopolists, in all which I most heartily 
concur, except its application. But what is a monopoly? 
An exclusive privilege--a right secured to an individual, 
from the enjoyment of which all others are excluded. Is 
the term applicable to any condition of things in our coun- 
try? Certainly not to any sort of manufactures. Is the 
gentleman restrained. from manufacturing? Are any of 
his constituents, except by an estimate of their own inte- 
rests? Not one. 
people, there is the most unlimited, unrestricted freedom 
of pursuit and competition. Unlimited freedom of com- 
petition, L had always thought directly the reverse of mo- 
nopoly. And yet the gentleman has applied. this term 
monopolist to the northern. manufacturer, and at the same 
time boasted of the manufacturing capacities of his own 
State; the materials, mincrals, soil, abundance and cheap- 
ness of ptovisions, and unbounded water power. And 
why do they not avail themselves of these advantages? 
Simply because they do not choose to do so—and because 
they think their present occupation more profitable. And 
yet the gentleman talks of monopolies, with the same sin- 
cerity and carnestness with which he complains of the ex- 
travagant duty on the exportation of cotton. It is mani- 
festly an abuse of language calculated to deceive himself, 
and inflame the ignorant. There is certainly no manufac- 
turing monopoly in this country, nor any thing bearing the 
remotest resemblance to one. 

But there is another aspect of this subject, which the 
gentleman has presented in the most odious and repulsive 
colors. He has represented the South as the tributary 
colonies of the North, ‘hey are not only colonies, but 
tributaries—a condition far worse than that from which 
this country emerged by the war of the revolution. It is 
a legitimate deduction from his argument. We compel 
them to pay a tax of sixteen millions upon cotton, and then 
expend it, in the form of bounties, upon the northern mo- 
nopolist. The southern democracy is made tributary to 
the northern aristocracy, The condition is degrading, 
debasing, intolerable, and ought not to be endured. It 
cannot be endured. This error is the more. dangerous, 
i” as much as it is addressed to the pride, honor, self-re- 
spect, and every worthy and elevated principle of our na- 
tures, and outrages them all. Coming, too, from such high 
authority, it will be received on the credit of that autho- 
rity, and will be, if it be not already, received on trust, as 
a Maxim not to be questioned, but to be acted on. It be- 
hooves the public man who avails himself of his official 
station, to give weight and currency to such opinions. and 
declarations, to know for certainty that they are true, or 
he incurs a degree of criminality, little short of treason. 
Whoever proclaims to one portion of his fellow-citizens 


that the established policy- of. his Government renders |provisions of Maine. 


them tributary to another portion, assumes. the responsi- 
bility of declaring that their conditiom must: be changed, 
by changing their policy, or by changing: their politi- 
cal relations, in other words, by dissolving.the Unions. for 


all will allow that such a condition is intolerable to free. 


men, and ought not to be endured. . No one will pre 
for one moment, that this. inequality is supportable, . or 
that it can, by any possibility, be continued. © It ought ‘not. 
to be endured. It is stated, to make it apparent, and to 
make it felt, that it ought not to be endured. It is urged 


to effect a change, or to stiniulate resistance, because it is. 
admitted that it cannot be submitted to, and ought not to” _ 
Is not. the man. ’ 


be'submitted to. - What is the inference? 
who assumes this responsibility. bound to know that the 
position which he has taken is a tenable one? ‘Is he not 
bound to be right? -Is he not bound to make good the 
charge of imposing tribute? to prove it by argument. in- 
controvertible, and by facts which are indisputable? 

Let us examine the gentleman’s positions for.a short 
time. 
man’s fortress may be demolished by his own battery. 


In the course of his remarks, the gentleman took occa- > 


sion to refer to some out-door conversation, in which a 
gentleman from New York. undertook:to predict that in 
ten years we should cease to import. woollen, cotton, iron, 
hemp, or line manufactures, or any of the materials.of 
which they are composed. , Without waiting to discuss. 
the probable truth of this prediction, and protesting. at 
the same time against the injurious consequences which 


Ina population of twelve millions of|the gentleman attempted to deduce from its fulfilment, T. 


presume that the gentleman will adinit that. the verifica- 
tion of that prediction would not alleviate the burden of 


the southern tribute. If they pay tribute now, they would. - 


pay tribute then; and he would probably intend that the tri- 
bute would be augmented, although I do not anticipate any 
perceptibleadvance in the price of manufactures; on the con- 
trary, i think it would be diminished. But, for the sake ofthe. 


argument, suppose the prediction fulfilled. -In the course of. 


ten years, a rigid enforcement of our present tariff works, 
a prohibition of the importation of the manufactures and 
materials in question; and the South, continuing to prefer 
their present occupation of cotton planting alone, should 
be constrained to receive in exchange for their cotton the 
manufactures of the North, to the same extent in which 
they now receive those of England, that is, all they desire 
or can afford to consume: let us see who would have the. 
advantage in exchange, then—who, then, would be the 
tributaries. It will be admitted, I suppose, that when the 
products of a given quantity of labor and capital can be ex- 
changed for the products of the same quantity of labor and 
capital, the exchange is equal. H equality be attainable, 
this would accomplish it. If there be such a thing as equa- 
lity in our commercial intercourse and political relations, 
this would be equality. There would be jio tribute on either 
side when this equality was achieved. Now, sit, measured 
by this rule, where are products the dearest now—whére 
would they be dearest then? The price of the products 
of the manufacturing industry of the North is measured by 
the price of capital and labor there. lt is so now—it 
would be sothen. The same rule holds true of the South, 
and will continue to hold true. Now, what are the facts? 
Every thing is dearer at the South than at the. North, 
measured by the only standard by which values. can be 
compared. Whatis the proof? Itis furnished by- the 
comparative price of ‘naval and army supplies; of govern- 
mental contracts for the transportation of the mail by thè 
price of bread and subsistence generally; by this strong. 
fact, which, as I have been assured by scuthern gentlemen 
themselves, is a common occurrence, that a Georgia cot: 
ton planter bas procured the buildings on his plantation 


constructed of the timber, brick, and lime of the Statevof: ` 


Maine, built by the mechanics of Maine,-and fed-on. the. 
Who constract the public works-of 


If 1 have not greatly deceived myself, the gentle- ` 
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idre abundant and still: cheaper at the South. 
is, iis riot so cheap as northern manufactures 
am ; and not'so cheap as it will become when north- 
ern labor shall-be more extensively employed in its pro- 
duction. _ Cheap ‘as it is, itis not so cheap as other pro- 
ducts of the South, sugar excepted: it is not so cheap as 
corn, or any thing subsisted upon it or made by it. The 
proof is, that all these products are equally the fruit of the 
capital and labor of the South, and they still find the cot- 
ton culture the most’ profitable, and, therefore, arc still 
rushing‘ into it... Is it-not manifest that the gentleman has 
raised the cry of tribute—tributc—as the thief joins in the 
. hue and cry to evade pursuit and avoid suspicion? Is it 
the paynient of tribute which has aroused the gentleman’s 
“indignation? or is it the Toss of tribute which has alarmed 
his fears? Jf to this it-should be answered that the com- 
merce in cotton is an absolute, indefeasible, unconditional, 
underived, and independent right—it is admitted. And 
sö is our market for wool, for iron, for hemp, and what- 
evér else we can produce. Its comparative value has al- 
ready been stated. And this is the great contest after all 
~-the enlargement of our market. This is what the cof- 
ton planter desires—an enlarged market. We do not scek 
‘torrestrict his market, we only desire to retain our own. 
He demands of us to substitute his cotton for our wool and 
woollens—for our hemp, and flax, and iron-—for every 
thing we produce and manufacture; or, which is the same 
thing, to: buy all these various commodities with his cotton. 
‘Buy foreign manufactures, that I may sell more cotton.” 
And because we say we have not the means, we cannot 
afford it--we must live on our own resources—gentlemen 
ery out tribute, tyranny, oppression, ‘injustice, plunder, 
robbery—-when they themselves are the tyrants and op- 
pressors, if there be any in this country. It thus appears 
how utterly baseless, and imaginary, and fictitious are all 
these menacing and boisterous complaints from South Ca- 
rolina. Let the gentlemen who have stimulated them, and 
tormented and'inflamed them, take care that they do not kin- 
dle a fire which they would be glad to extinguish, when ithas 
become too intense to be subdued. Nothing is so ungov- 
ernable as infuriated ignorance; and nothing is more readily 
credited: by it than'the story of fictitious and ideal wrongs. 
“Ma McDUFFLE then took the floor, for the purpose of 
> replying to`those who had opposed his amendment; but it 
i being nearly six o’clock, he moved that the committee 
rise. The committee rose accordingly. 


ia 


; Touspay, May 11, 1830. 
Siero O NAVIGATION AND IMPOSTS. 
>% "The. House resumed the consideration of the bill re- 
‘ported by Mr. Campnetenc, concerning navigation, &c. 
Mr, STRONG “continued the remarks which -he com- 
. -menced yesterday, until the expiration of the hour, with- 
“-out-having concluded.. : 
ae THE TARIFF LAWS. 
~The Mouse again resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Pork in the chair, and took up the bill to 
aménd-thé actin: alteration of the several acts laying du- 


SOTS. 


mittee, and its vital connexion with the rights and interests 
of the southern States, were’ duly considered, no apology 


|would be deemed necessary, on his part, for trespassing 
again upon that patient and indulgent attention, for which 


he was already under so many obligations to the committee. 
So far as I am concerned, [said Mr. McD.] what I am now 
about to utter will be the last appeal of an injured and op- 
pressed people to the reason and justice of their oppres- 
For if, as I too confidently anticipate, the majority 
of this House shall now refuse to mitigate the heavy and 
unrighteous burdens of which we complain, by even ‘a 
moderate relaxation of this. system of,taxation, confisca- 
tion, and prohibition, I have fixed my determination that, 
do what you may on this subject, I will never raise the 
voice of impotent remonstrance in this Hall, vainly urging 
a plea of reason and justice before an interested tribunal, 
into the deliberations of which neither reason nor justice 
can ever enter. ares: 

In the opening argument, by which I attempted to 
sustain the amendment I had offered, I laid down certaine 
practical propositions in political economy, intended to 
explain the real operation of indirect taxes, and demon- 
strate the extent and enormity of the burdens by which 
the southern people are oppressed. I submitted these 
propositions to the reason and judgment of the gentle- 
men on the other side of the question, inviting the most 
severe and rigid scrutiny, and having no other object in 
view than the development of truth. And I sincerely 
declare, that nothing would have afforded me more grati- 
fication. than to have been convinced that my opinions 
were crroneous, and that. my constituents had no just 
ground to complain of the unequal and oppressive bur- 
dens imposed upon them by Congress. But, sir, F re- 
gret to find that the propositions which were offered in 
this spirit, have not been met with a corresponding tem- 
per, nor answered in a tone and manner at all appropriate 
to the gravity of the subject-or the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. I put it to the candor of gentlemen, and their sense 
of decorum, whether it becomes the dignity, even of 
an interested majority, to add insult to injury, by telling 
the representative of those who still claim a title, atleast, 
to the forms of freedom, that he is himself a ‘* maniac,’? 
and his reasoning madness. Such, sir, is the imputation, 
conveyed in no equivocal language, which the member 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Burcus] has thought it decorous 
to apply to the representative of an enlightened people, 
when urging their complaints before their ‘very worthy 
and approved good masters; and to an argument which, 
I must be permitted to say, he was neither capable of com- 
prehending’ nor answering. Madness! No, sir, itis not 
madness that I have uttered.” * For love of grace, lay 
not the flattering unction to your soul, that not your tres- 
pass, but my madness speaks.” ‘* Bring me to the test, 
and I the matter will re-word, and prove which madness 
would gambol from.” And now, sir, I will proceed to no- 
tice, as briefly as I may, the prominent arguments urged 
by several gentlemen, to show the fallacy of my proposi- 
tions; and if I do not labor under some strange hallucina- 
tion, I will satisfy every impartial man that “I speak 
forth the words of truth and soberness.” 

I cannot but remark, at the outset, that the gentlemen 
opposed to the amendment have carried on the contro- 
versy with great dexterity and skill? Cautiously, and no 
doubt prudently, avoiding the main body of the argament, 
they have hung upon its outskirts, and seized upon strag- 
gling phrases and detached propositions, which they have 
run out by misapplication and perversion to some palpa- 
ble absurdity, and then triumphantly refuted it. I feel 


ties’ on imports, the question being on the amendment of strongly confirmed in the truth of the propositions I have 
Mr. McDurrtz, proposing ‘a gradual repeal of the acts of advanced, by the entire failure of gentlemen of such dis- 


“4828 and 1824, laying dùties on imports. 
very great importance of the question before the com- 


Mr. McDUFFIE said, he indulged hope, that when the addressed the committee, e 
‘Teading proposition which I laid down, 


tinguished ability as those from Massachusetts, who have 
to meet and refute them. The 
affirmed that a 
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duty of forty; per cent. upon the amount of the exports of | But, sir, evenif the argument of the gentleman were true 


cotton, tobacco, and rice, might be safely assumed as the 
measure of the bufdens imposed upon the planting States 
by this Government, taking into view the entire operatio 
.of the impost duties and public disbursements. o . 
I intentionally ‘placed. the duty at a point. considerably, 
lower than the average of the duties. upon. imports, to 
make allowance for. the increased value -of the. imports 
beyond that ofthe exports. And now, sir, after-hearing and 
attentively considering all. the arguments: that.have been 
urged against my.estimate of the burdens of the southern 
States, Iam fully satisfied that so far from. being extraya- 
gant, it does not come up to the reality, - piat ; 
I contended that. impost duties, being indirect: taxes 
laid upon production, could not, in the nature-of things, 
be ultimately and exclusively- thrown upon: consumption; 


in-principle—if we admit, to the fullest extent, the power 
of the planter to import specie.in exchange for-his pros ` 
ductions, and to, dispose of it, it-does not: touch. the ques- 
tion atissue. In-point of fact, the. planter d ot import 
specie iv exchange for hisproductions, but he imports cot- 
ton.and woollen and other manufactures subject to: high 
rates.of duty. -This conclusively demonstrates that. the ~ 
option. of importing specie. isto the planter a barren pri- 
vilege.of which he éannot avail himself, to avoid paying 
the duties-on. foreign. manufactures. “If it.were.not, he 
certainly would exercise it... In fact, the cotton planter is 
virtually placed under the .same necessity. to-import the 
manufactures you are so anxious to exclude, as if the Jaws 
imposing duties on those manufactures had contained a 
provision that no other foreign: production should -be im- 


and that, in the actual state of the. productive industry of | ported in.exchange for the staples of the planting States. 


the southern States, and the foreign commerce of which 
it-is the basis, at least: one-half of the burden of the im- 
post -duties laid.upon the exchanges of that industry. was 
-sustained by the planters, as producers, in addition to the 
burden they sustained, in common with other classes, as 
consumers. With a view to simplify the argument, I stated 
that a duty on the import of a foreign manufacture was 
precisely equivalent, as it regards the soutbern planters, 
to a corresponding: duty upon the export given in ex- 
change for that manufacture. 
And how, sir, have thése:propositions been met? The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gonnam] denies the 
equivalency of import and export duties; upon the solita- 
ry ground thatthe planter is under no. legal compulsion 
to import, manufacturessubjectto high duties,.in exchange 
for his staples, but may import specie free of duty.. - I con- 
fess, sir, I was astonished to finda gentleman of so much 
intelligence “and acuténess, picking up and endorsing one 
of the most absurd of all the relics of the old mercantile 
system. Specie has scarcely any use, but as the mere 
representative of value. In this respect, it stands pre- 
cisely upon the footing of a foreign bill of exchange; and 
it would be just as reasonable to suppose that a commerce 
could be carried on between. two, nations, founded on the 
exchange of cotton for those foreign bills, as suggested by 
one gentleman, as upon the exchange of cotton for specie. 
In a'mere individual transaction, it may be very advan- 
tageous for a planter or merchant to receive a bill of ex- 
change for cotton, tobacco, or rice. But does not every 
man know, who knows any thing about the nature of trade, 
that this bill of exchange must be the representative of 
foreign merchandise actually soldin this country? A greater 
absurdity cannot be suggested, than the notion of making 
bills. of exchange articles of commerce between nations, 
to be set down at.the custom-house as part of the national 
imports; and yet it is very little greater than that of sup- 
posing specie can become a valuable article of commerce 
between the manufacturing nations-of Europe and the 
staple-growing Sta€es ofthis Union. It is true that specie 
has an-intrinsic value, in use, which creates a demand for 
itto a limited extent, for the general purpose of consump- 
tion, independent of the demand for it as a circulating 
medium. To a certain extent itis an article of commerce; 
but, in this view, it has no advantage over any other article 
of. commerce. To tell the cotton or tobacco planter, 


A moral necessity, growing out of the apparent. fact that 
no.other foreign articles can be imported as advantageous- 
ly as manufactures.charged with high duties, is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, equal.to a. legal compulsion to import 
them so long as that moral necessity exists. It has existed 
ever since the commencement of the system of the prohi- 
bitory duties, as is conclusively shown by the fact that the 
annual amount of the manufactures in question, imported 
from the countries to which we. export our. staples, al- 
most exactly corresponds with the amount of those staples, 
exported; while it has: been a subject of constant com- 
piaint. with the advocates of probibitory duties, that our 
market:is drained. by. those countries.of the specie which 
it draws from others. <56 oe l be is 
The question is therefore-reduced to this simple issue: 
Is not a duty imposed upon the manufactures which the 
planter actually does receive in exchange for his agricul- 
tural productions, and which are the only foreign articles 
his interest will permit him to. import, precisely as bur- 
densome to the planter, as the same amount of duty levied 
upon the export of his cotton, tobacco, or rice? Stript of 
all complication and ambiguity, this seems to me too plain 
a question to be gravely argued: The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gonuam] fairly and distinctly admit- 
ted—what his clearness and pride of intellect would not 
permit him to deny-—that the planter could. not relieve 
himself from any part of an export. duty imposed upon 
cotton, because. that staple has to contend in foreign 
markets against. the competition of the whole world. 


‘Now, sir, this concession is a virtual abandonment of the 


whole controversy. For if the cotton planter cannot re- 
lieve himself from the burden of an export duty, neither 
can he relieve himself from that of an.import duty, which 
is, in all respects, equivalent to it. .He has precisely the 
same means of relieving himself from the former that he 
has for relieving himself from the latter, and that is, by 
limiting the production of cotton. Almost every gentle- 
man who has engaged in this debate, has admitted that the 
demand and supply of any article regulate its price. At 
any given point of time, these are the sole and exclusive 
causes that regulate prices. The cost of production, 
which, in the long run, undoubtedly controls and regu- 
lates the price of every article produced by human labor, 
operates in no other way than by changing the quantity 
produced, and consequently the relation between the sup- 


therefore, tbat a tax imposed upon the return cargo which |ply and the demand. While these remain unaltered, no 
he receives for his staples, is not equal to a tax upon the lincrease in the cost of production will produce any en- 


export of those staples themselves, because he may obtain 
specie for them, andimport it free of duty, is the same 
thing in principle, as to teli him he may avoid the duty upon 


cotton and woollen fabrics, by importing South American course would increase the cost of production. 


hancement of price whatever. Now, a tax or duty im- 
ae ` cas : 
posed upon any article is analogous in its operation to a 


sudden and general impoverishment of soil, which. of 
The tax, 


skins and dye stuffs and other articles, not subject to duties, indeed, is for the producer the worst of the two evils; be- 


in exchange for his staples! It would be just as con 
venient for Great Britain to pay for our staples in thes 


as great a demand for them in the United States. 
Vor. Vi.--120 


ause it does not, in the firstinstance, diminish the quantity _ 
roduced, while it necessarily increases the cost of pro- `> 


latter articles, as in specie, and there would be very nearly ‘duction. to the full amount of the burden it imposes.” The 


consequence is, that the whole burden of the tax must 
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fall’upon the producer, until he can withdraw his.,capital 
‘and labor, and thereby. diminish the- production.of-the 
taxed article. -.Such is the operation of impost duties upon 
the cotton planter. On-the. contrary, & gerieral impove- 
‘xishment of all the soils thataré devoted:to the production of 
` cotton, would, in the first:instance, diminish the quantity 
produced, cause an enhancement of the pricé,; and conse- 
quently throw the most of the burden upon the consumer. 
Ani annual blight, therefore, which should. destroy two- 
fiftis'ofthe crops of the cotton planters, would be much less 
_ injurious to:them, than a duty of forty per cent. upon the 
“exchange of their. productions. And yet it is argued, 
“with solemn gravity, that this duty imposes no tax upon the 
planters, which does not equally extend to all other classes 
of the community! f 
_ The gentleman from Massachusetts, who first addressed 
the committee, [Mr. Davis} has entirely misapprehended 
the-argument I used, and the effect of the proposition I 
laid down, as to the operation of an impost duty. on the 
ptice of cotton. I did not say that such a duty diminish- 
ed the price. of cotton in the foreign markets. On the 
contrary, T expressly and distinctly stated, as the basis of 
my-whole argument, that no change was produced in those 
markets, either in the price of cotton, or of the manufac- 
tures we receive in exchange for it. The very essence of 
my complaint was, that the planter was compelled to pay 
the Government forty per cent. upon the amount of his 
exchange, and yet could not obtain any more for his cot- 
ton, nor purchase foreign manufactures any cheaper, in 
consequence of the tax imposed upon him. In other 
words, he receives no larger quantity of manufactures for 
a given. quantity of cotton, than he would receive if no 
duty: were imposed, and yet he is not permitted to bring 
those. manufactures into the United States until he pays 
the duty... The result necessarily follows, that the whole 
burden of the duty must. fall upon the planter, unless he 
can transfer a. part of it to the domestic consumer, by en- 
hancing the price of the foreign manufacture in the home 
market. This, however, can only be done by diminishing the 
ageregate quantity of foreign and domestic manufactures 
in that market. But the very object and evident tenden- 
cy of prohibitory duties isto supply the home market with 
a quantity of domestic manufactures, very nearly equal to 
the foreign manufactures excluded. The supply, there- 
. fore, is not diminished to any great extent, nor is the de- 
mand increased by these duties; and consequently the 
price of the foreign manufacture cannot be enhanced in the 
domestic market, in. proportion to the impost duty, any 
more than the price of cotton would be enhanced in the 
foreign market, in.consequence of an export duty. 

It will be recollected that one of the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gornam] admitted that an import du- 
ty was equivalent to-an export duty, and operated as a 

_tax-upon the producer, where the articles which were 
subject to the import duty came in competition with simi- 

‘lar articles upon which no duties were imposed in the 
home market. Now, sir, this is precisely the case under 
consideration. .The foreign manufactures upon which 
duties of forty-five per cent. are paid by the planters, 
came in- competition with domestic manufactures upon 
which no duties at all are imposed. ` 
. Indeed, sir, another gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Davis] made an admission, into which I presume he was 
inadvertently betrayed, as I cannotsuppose he would have 
made.a disclosure so fatal to his argument, if he had duly 
considered its bearings and consequences. He stated, and 
correctly stated, that the southern planters and northern 
manufacturers were. contending for the domestic market 
of the United States; that the object of the southern plant- 
ersin contending for freé trade, was tu be admitted, with 
the productions purchased by their own industry, into that; 
market; and the object in the northern manufacturers, inj 
contending for high duties and restrictions, was to exclude! 


from it the. southern planters, with their imported manu- 
factures. This, sir, is the true issue now pending between 
the: northern and southern States, and 1 thank the gentle- 
man ‘from Massachusetts for his. ‘unintentional exposure 
of the real object of the prohibitory system. It will now 
be apparent to every intelligent mind, that the duties le- 
vied on the exchanges of the southern planters are taxes 
upon them as producers, independent of their consump- 
tion. It is not denied that the planter is taxed to the ex- 
tent that he consumes the productions of foreign countries 
subject.to import: duties. I will, therefore, confine my- 
self for the present to the consideration of that portion of 
the imports obtained in exchange for cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, which consist of foreign manufactures brought into 
the United States, not for the purpose of being consumed 
by the planting States, but for the purpose cf supplying 
the demand of the States for those articles. Let us sup- 
pose, for the sake of illustration, that South Carolina con- 
sumes only one-half of the eight millions worth of foreign 
manufactures annually imported in exchange for her staples, 
and that the other half is brought into the country, to be 
carried into the markets of the western and middle States, 
and offered for sale in competition with the manufactures 
of Massachusetts. What, sir, would be the nature of this 
competition, and upon what footing would it stand as af- 
fected by the legislation of Congress? 

Will it be denied that the foreign manufactures, import- 
ed in exchange for the agricultural staples of South Caro- 
lina, are as tru’;: the productions of her industry, as if her 
own citizens had turned the spindle and thrown the shut- 
tle by which they were fabricated? Amidst all the ex- 
travagance and absurdity by which the prohibitory system 
has been sustained, I presume no one can be found bold 
enough to make the denial. 

What, then, is the footing upon which the citizens of 
South Carolina and the citizens of Massachusetts come in 
competition with the respective productions of their in- 
dustry, in the markets of Kentucky and Ohio, of New 
York and Pennsylvania? Is it a footing of equality? On 
the contrary, is there not a discriminating duty of forty-five 
per cent. and upwards, unjustly imposed upon the pro- 
ductions of South Carolina, for the sole purpose of exclud- 
ing them from the markets in question, while an indirect 
bounty to the same extent is given to the productions of 
Massachusetts, for the sole purpose of giving them the com- 
mand of those markets? Thereisno possible aspect in which 
this system of restrictions could be presented, so well calcu- 
lated to exhibit its abominable and iniquitous injustice. 

lf a duty of forty-five per cent. were imposed upon the 
importation of the productions of South Carolina into all 
the other States, the outrage would shock the moral sense 
of every man in the nation: yet this would be doing no- 
thing more, in point of principle, and much less in point of 
fact, than what has been actually done already. What I 
have said of South Carolina, is equally true of all the plant- 
ing States. 

Suppose for a moment that the manufactures obtained 
in exchange for the productions of southern industry, 
were imported for the purpose of supplying Mexico or 
South America, and that no drawback should be allowed 
upon exporting them to those countries. Could any one 
doubt, in this case, that the impost duties would operate 
as taxes upon the planters as producers, and not upon the 
consumers? And yet it is, to all intents and purposes, the _ 
same thing to the planters to be compelled to pay duties 
on the manufactures they import, for the purpose of sup- 
plying Kentucky and Ohio, as it would be, to be compel- 
led to pay the same duties on the manufactures imported, 
for the purpose of supplying Mexico or South America: 

I do solemnly believe that there never was a branch of 
national industry so oppressed and borne down by unjust 
taxes and restrictions, as the agriculture of the planting 
States; and I beg the committee to notice the complicated 
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weight of discriminating duties, imposed, too, by our own 
Government, with which it has to contend, both in the fo- 
reign and domestic market. Let us take cotton as an 
example. | x n Si 

In the first place, it has to seek a foreign market, where 
it meets in competition the cotton of Brazil and Egypt, 
produced by the richest soils, and that of the East Indies, 
produced by the cheapest labor upon the face of the earth, 
in the second place, it has to contend against a discriminat- 
ing duty of at least thirty per cent. in favor of the cotton 
of Brazil, and of at least forty-five per cent. in favor of the 
cotton of the East Indies and Egypt. The planters of 
Brazil, East India, and Egypt, receive the same quantity 
of British manufactures for a given quantity and quality of 
cotton, as the American planter; but the Brazilian only 
pays a duty of fifteen per cent. on those manufactures, and 
the Egyptian and East India planters pay no duty at all, 
while the American planter pays at least forty-five per 
cent. It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the American 
planter has to contend, in forcign markets, not only against 
the fertile soil and cheap labor of the other cotton-grow- 
ing regions of the world, but against a discriminating duty 
equal to the difference between the duties imposed by the 
tariff of the United States, and by those of Brazil, the East 
Indies, and Egypt; respectively, upon European manufac- 
tures. He does not ask Congress to give him any bounty 
or protection, to enable him to. meet foreign competition 
in foreign markets; all he asks is, that his own Government 
may not send him abroad to meet this competition not only 
unbountied and unnrotected, but with a discriminating 
duty of from thirty to forty-five per cent. against his cotton, 
and in favor of that of other countries! Yet even this hum- 
ble exemption-~an cxeimption which he claims upon the 
most common principles of natural and political justice, he 
cannot obtain froma Government which claims the sacred 
title of a paternal and protecting Government! But his 
difficulties do not end here. When he returns to his own 
country with the manufactures obtained in exchange for 
his cotton, he is destined to encounter a competition even 
more uncqual than that which he encountered abroad. 
Mec has to hold competition with the northern manufacturer, 
with a clear discriminating duty of forty-five per cent. 
against himself, and in favor of the manufacturer, in addi- 
tion to the duties levied in foreign countries upon his cot- 
ton, and the expenses of importing the manufactures re- 
ceived in exchange for it. . Wherever he goes, at home or 
abroad, he finds himself pressed down by the heavy hand 
of his own Government. While the Government is subject- 
ing the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice, to the bur- 
dens of this twofold operation of discriminating duties, it is 
worth while to inquire how its legislation operates upon 
the other branches of domestic industry. 

Sir, there is scarcely a single branch of industry belong- 
ing to northern or to middle States, that is not protected, 
even in the enjoyment of the home market, by an average 
discriminating duty of forty-five per cent.-~a duty pro- 
fessedly imposed upon the productions of southern indus- 
try and enterprise, with a view to their exclusion, and the 
substitution of the productions of northern industry. Yes, 
while the cotton, and rice, and tobacco planters are doom- 
ed to sustain all the difficulties and obstacles arising from 
the competition of the whole world in foreign markets, 
under the weight of an enormous discriminating duty im- 
posed by their own Government, the cotton and woollen 
manufacturer, the wool growers, the iron masters, the salt 
makers, and sugar planters, not satisfied with the natural 
protection resulting from the distance of the competitors, 
are secured in the monopoly of the domestic market by 
the additional protection of forty-five per cent, unjustly 
bestowed upon them by a despotic majority, at the ex- 
pense of those very planters! If there is one spark of jus- 
tice left in the breasts of that majovity, it willacknowledge 
the flagrant outrage of such a discrimination between the 


different parts of the Union, and the different branches.of 
productive industry. Noe de gee Sante, ASR Aen E 
The committee cannot but now perceive that. whether 
the planting States of the South import manufactures for 
the consumption of their own citizens, or for-the purpose 
of carrying them into the markets of other .States, to be 
sold in competition with northern manufactures, the, im- 
port duties, in either case, operate as taxes upon the plant- 
ing States, though not precisely to the same extent. Th 
the one case, they operate as taxes upon consumption; mn ~ 
the other, as discriminating transit duties, which the plant- 
ers are compelled to pay for the privilege of vending the 
productions of their lawful industry in the markets of their 
own country, when they come in competition with pro- 
ductions of other States, which are not only free from tax- 
ation, but nourished by Government bounties.” - Aa : 
Iwill now proceed to illustrate the tendency of dis- 
criminating duties to change the course of trade, and hence 
demonstrate the practical injury inflicted upon the staple- 
growing States by your impost system. ee 
A few years ago, a discrimination of five per cent. was 
made between the duties imposed upon silks imported 
from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and those imported 
from Europe; and already has the amount of silks import- 
ed from France been almost doubled, while the amount of 
those imported from China has fallen off in a correspond- 
ing degree. ce A 
It is said by practical merchants, that a discrimination 
of five per cent. in favor of foreigners, effected by evasions 
of the revenue laws, is sufficient to throw into their hands 
almost the whole business of importation, to the excli- 
sion of the American importers. If these small discrimi- 
tions can change the course of trade to so great an extent, 
what must be the effect of a discrimination of from thirty 
to forty-five per cent. against the American planters in 
foreign markets, and of forty-five per cent. in the domestic 
market? The most satisfactory mode of ascertaining the 
burden imposed by these discriminations, is to consider 
the effect which would result from a repeal of them. What 
then would be the effect resulting from that repeal? We 
have been very gravely told by the genem from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Davis] that it would raise the price of 
manufactures, and depress the price of cotton in the. Unit- 
ed States! An audience that can believe this, would be- 
lieve in any of the miracles of the dark ages. The repeal 
of our impost duties, on the contrary, would, in the first 
place, enable the American cotton planters to. drive all 
their competitors out of the markets of Europe. If the 
planters of Brazil, the East Indies, and Egypt, can barely 
maintain the competition, with discriminating duties of 
from thirty to forty-five per cent. in their favor, they could 
not maintain it for a single year upon a footing of perfect 
equality. The consequence would be an increased de- 
mand for our cotton in Europe, to the extent of at least 
three hundred thousand bales. For itis to be remarked 
that the increased demand would result, not only from the 
exclusion of the Brazilian, East India, and Egyptian cot- 
ton from the markets of Europe, but from the increased 
consumption of cotton in those markets. There is no as- 
signable limit to the quantity of cotton that would be con- 
sumed in Europe, if we would receive manufactures freely 
in exchange for it. Now, sir, upon the conceded princi- 
ple, that supply and demand regulate the'price of every 
article, it would puzzle the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to show that an increased demand for American cotton, 
to the extent of three hundred thousand bales, would di- 
minish the price. In fact, the real price of American cot- 
ton would be increased very nearly as many per’ cent. as 
the duties on foreign manufactures were diminished. So 
that the American cotton planter would have an increased 
demand for his staple, amounting to three hundred thou- 
sand bales, and would obtain an increased price of little 
less than forty-five per cent., not only forthose three hun- 


~ tope.. This'is apparent from the single consideration, that, 
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' thousand bales, but for the whole amount of his pro- 
duction. Such, sir, would be the effect upon the foreign 
`, Hemand for American cotton, producéd-by the repeal of 
your’ unjust ‘restrictions—restrictions which have all the 
injurious effects upon the American cotton planter which 
‘would result from the iniposition, by Gréat Britain, France, 
- and Holland, of a discriminating duty of from thirty to for- 
_ ty-five percest. -on American cotton, beyoud what they im- 
4 f Brazil, Egypt, and the Éast Indies. 

be ascertained what would be the effect 
‘upon: the operations of trade in the domestic 
fthe United States, by the repeal of the high du- 
<- Hes imposed upon foreign manufactures, and which really 
operate, and are designed to operate, as discriminating du- 

_ ties against the southern planters, and in favor of the north- 
ern manufacturers. . The repeal of those duties, or.a con- 

_ siderable reduction of them, would enable the southern 
planters to drive the. northern manufacturers out of the 
markets of the United States, as certainly and toas great 
an extent as it would enable them ‘to-drive the planters of 
. Brazil, Egypt, and the East Indies out of the markets of Eu- 


with protecting’ or discriminating duties of forty-five per 
cent., the northern manufacturers can scarcely maintain the 
competition with the southern planters, in supplying the 
demand of the United States for such manufactures as those 
planters obtain in exchange for their agricultural staples. 
If those were repealed, or even reduced to twenty per 
cént., it is obvious that the manufactures of the northern 
States would be supplanted by those which are abtained 
in éxchange for the productions of the southern States, to 
an extent fully equal to the increased demand for our cot- 
ton in Europe. For it cannot be doubted that the aggre- 
gate consumption of manufactures would be very greatly 
; ed in the United States; so that the southern plant- 
- ets would have an increased demand for the manufactures 
. purchased with their productions, not only'in consequence 
of underselling and supplanting northern manufactures, 
but in consequence of the increased consumption of manu- 
factures generally. 
- If, then—as no one, I presume, will question——the bene- 
fits which would result to the southern planters from the 
repeal or reduction of the prohibitory duties, should. be 
_ taken asthe measure of the burdens imposed upon them 
by those duties, the committee will very clearly perceive 
that.I have not estimated the burdens of the southern 
States too highly. For it may be safely assumed that a 
reduction „of. the duties imposed upon foreign manufac- 
tures, with.a view tothe protection of the domestic, from 
reselitratesto twenty per cent., would increase the 
income of the planters of cotton, tobacco, and. rice 
at least ten. millions of dollars, taking into view the increas- 
eddemand for-these staples, and their increased value, re- 
sulting from the reduction of the dutiesin question. And yet, 
even after this reduction, the planting States would contri- 
bute more than their due proportion to the federal treasury. 
o. Phese. views of the unequal action-of your impost sys- 
tem. upon.the different sections of the Union, and of the 
efféct:of its repeal or modification, are fully confirmed by 
-the-concurrent declarations of almost every advocate of 
that system, who has addressed the committee during this 
-debate::. They all concur in the opinion that the adoption 
of the. amendment I have offered—small as is the reduc- 
tion:it proposes-—would be utterly ruinous to the northern 
manufacturers. One gentleman [Mr. Davis] has stated 
‘that all: the -manufactories would be razed to their founda- 
tions, and that the people of New England would have no 
resource orrefuge,-butin flying to the western wilderness, 
to take up,.their abodes among savages and wild beasts. 
Another- gentleman- [Mr. Dexxr] has. said, that, if you | 
adopt the. proposed amendment, you sweep through Penn- 
sylyania with the besom of destruction, and runa plough- 
share over Pittsburg. : z 
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, Now, sir, if there be any truth in these representations, 
if we are to regard them ‘as any thing more than mere 
thetorical flourishes, they furnish the most incontestible 
‘proof of the unequal, unjust, and oppressive operation of 
the prohibitory system upon the planting States. They 
certainly amount. to a distinct and unequivocal: admission 
that the wealth and prosperity of the manufacturing States 
are derived from the duties imposed upon the productions 
of southern industry; for if a repeal, or even a moderate 
restriction of these duties would spread desolation over 
the eastern and middle States, it follows as. a corollary, 
that the existence of those duties must produce a corre- 
sponding injury to the southern States. : 

_ I présume I may take it for granted that the days of po- 
litical necromancy have passed away, and that no one will 
now contend, except perhaps that celebrated Rosicrucian 
philosopher, Professor List, that there is a creative power 
in legislation. Sir, no political power on earth can, by a 
mere touch of the legislative wand, as if by the touch of 
Midas, diffuse wealth and prosperity over extensive re- 
gions of country. Nothing less than an omnipotent power 
is adequate to produce such a result.. Whatever wealth, 
therefore, is communicated to one portion of the Union 
by the duties and taxes imposed by Congress, must neces- 
sarily, and in the very nature of things, be abstracted 
from the wealth of some other portions of the Union. 
Human industry only, co-operating with the bounties of 
nature, can create wealth. ` All that human legislation can 
possibly accomplish in this respect, beyond protecting the 
property of every citizen against foreign and domestic vio- 
lence and injustice, is to change the natural distribution. 
of the wealth thus created, by an arbitrary and despotic 
transfer of the property of one portion of the community: 
‘to another. 

I have said that it is impossible to confer wealth on one 
part of the Union, by the legislation of Congress, without 
abstracting an equal amount of wealth from some other part 
of the Union. I now go further: I maintain that whenever 
this transfer of wealth from one part of the Union to an- 
other is effected by regulations which divert industry from 


its natural into artificial channels, the burden imposed up- 


on the one part of the Union is much greater than the 
benefit conferred upon the other. When, therefore, it is 
affirmed that the proposed reduction of the duties upon 
the productions of southern industry would utterly deso- 
late the manufacturing States, gentlemen should reflect 
that they are giving the strongest possible confirmation of 
the alleged desolation produced by these duties upon the 
prosperity of the planting: States. For nothing can be 
more clear, in my view of the subject, than that the injury 
done to the planting States by the imposition of the duties 
in question, is much more extensive than that which. would 
result to the manufacturing States by the repeal of them. 

A very brief analysis of the manner in which the pro- 
posed reduction of dutics would operate, will illustrate 
and confirm the views here presented. What, then, is it 
that would produce the alleged desolation in the manufac- 
turing States? Would a British army, with hostile banners 
waving over the ruins of your manufacturing establish- 
ments, carry devastation by fire and sword throughout 
the manufacturing States of the Union? Would the south- 
ern planters, with an army of slaves, apply the incendiary 
torch to those establishments? Nothing of this sort is pre- 
tended, sir. The manufacturers would neither feel the 
hand of violence nor injustice. Nothing would be taken 
from them, to which they have.a semblance of title. The 
whole of the desolation which gentlemen have depicted, 
would result from restoring to the planting States a por- 
tion only of their natural and constitutional rights. As 
the tariff now stands, the southern planters are not per- 
mitted to vend the productions of their industry in the 
markets of the Union, until they have paid a discriminat- 
ing duty of forty-five per cent., while the manufacturing 
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States are permitted to vend. their productions: without 
paying any duty at all, Even if the proposed amendment 
were adopted, there would still remain a discriminating 
duty of at least twenty-five per, cent. against the southern 
planters, and in favor of the northern manufacturers: 

And yet gentlemen openly admit and‘declare, that, even 
with this discriminating duty of twenty;five per cent. in 
their favor, the northern manufacturers cannot bold .com- 
petition with the southern planters, in supplying the mar- 
kets of the Union with manufactured articles, but would 
be utterly ruined by the competition. If, then, this par- 
tial restitution of the rights of the southern States would 
produce such disastrous consequences to the northern 
manufacturers, what would be the effect produced by an 
entire restoration of those rights? Those rights can be 
completely restored, only by placing the productions of 
southern industry upon a footing of perfect equality with 
the productions of northern industry. To produce this 
equality, there should be no discriminating duty at all, not 
to the extent of twenty-five or even five percent. The 
manufactures purchascd by southern industry should be 
subject to no higher duties than the manufactures made 
by northern industry. The property dbtained by pur- 
chase is no more rightfully the subject of taxation, nor 
less entitled to the protection of a just Government, than 
that which is manufactured by the owner. Whatever du- 
ty, therefore, is imposed upon forcign manufactures ob- 
tained in exchange for the productions of domestic indus- 
try, the same rate of duty should be imposed, upon the 
manufactures made in the United States, and brought into 
competition with them. This is indispensable to that 
equality of taxation which every State in the Union has a 
righttodemand. If a duty of twenty-five per cent. is im- 
posed upon the manufactures imported by the southern 
planters, the same duty should be imposed upon those 
which are made by the northern manufacturers. They 
would then come into competition upon a footing of per- 
fect equality in regard to government protection. What- 
cyer advantage either might have, would be a natural ad- 
vantage, of which they could not be rightfully deprived 
by the Government. Tf, then, the reduction of the duties 
on imported manufactures to twenty-five per cont. would 
prove ruinous to the northern manufacturers, what utter 
and absolute destruction would resuit to those manufac- 
turers from that reduction, accompanied by an excise duty 
of twenty-five per. cent. on their productions? It, must 
be obvious from the declaration of almost every gentleman 
who has spoken against the proposed amendment, that this 
equalization of duties on northern manufactures and south- 
ern imports would give to the latter almost the entire pos- 
session of the markets of the United States, to the exclusion 
ofthe former. All this conclusively demonstrates that the 
manufacturers of the northern States are actually sustained 
by the unjust discriminating duties imposed upon the pro- 
ductions of southern industry, and could not exist for twelve 
months in a tolerable state of prosperity if those duties 
were repealed. And yet gentlemen, who admit this to be 
true, have the modest assurance to tell us that the duties 
in question impose no burden upon the southern States, 
that does not operate equally as a burden upon all parts of 
the Union, and that the tariff has nothing to do with the 
distress and suffering and decay of the southern States! 

Sir, it is vain that gentlemen attempt to wind their way 
through the labyrinth of inconsistencies in which they are 
involved. Toa mind capable of comprehending the sub- 
ject, there cannot be presented a more palpable contra- 
diction, than to assert that the repeal of the. duties on 
southern imports would ruin the northern manufacturers, 
and yet that the imposition of those duties is not as inju- 
rious to the southern planters, as their repeal would be to 
the northern manufacturers. - Such a notion can be main- 
tained only by ascribing to the legislation of Congress the 
supernatural power of imposing taxes which shell confer 


sequence 


signal benefits upon one portion: of the Union, without 
doing a corresponding injury to'any other: portion. -It is 
true, indeed, that one of the gentlemen. fron Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Davis] did very distinctly advance. the propor 
sition that impost duties are not taxes, and do. not impose 
any burden.upon the community, but confer very. great 
benefits. 
made a very labored argument to prove that impost duties 
imposed no burden at all upon the southern planters, as 
producers. The.second day he maintained, with equal 


The first day he addresséd the committee;.he 


earnestness, that every increase of duties on foreign manu- 


factures, so far from increasing their price, had actually 
made them cheaper, and consequently that the consumer 


paid no part of the tax, but, on the contrary, received: a 
benefit. The gentleman acted wisely in not uttering these 


two propositions on the same day. Separated by the in- 
terval of a night, it was possible that the paradoxical ab- 


surdity involved in their union might not be perceived. 
When brought together, they amount to nothing less than 
the broad and unqualified assertion that the impost duties 


laid upon foreign manufactures, though they yield a large 
revenue to the Government, and, indirectly, a bounty to 
domestic manufacture, impose no burden at all upon any 
portion of the community. After this, the doctrine that 


‘taxation is no tyranny,” can no longer be regarded as 


confined to the slavish advocate of the despotic power of 
the British Parliament, and the passive obedience of the 


North American colonies. Improving upon the exploded 
political text, that a ‘public debt” isa “ public blessing,” 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has revealed to us the 
still more important discovery, ‘that a public tax isa pub- 
lic blessing.” 

So far as there is any truth in the assertion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that the increase of „duties on 
foreign manufactures does not enhance their price, it is a 
conclusive confirmation of my argument, ås to the opera- 
tion of impost duties on the producers of our exports. 
Tor if the price of manufactures be not increased, in con- > 
of the duties, it follows that no part of the tax 
falls upon the producers. Nothing can be more certain 
than that, if there be no magic in the business, somebody 
must pay the taxes that go into the federal treasury. The 
truth of the matter is, that the price of manufactures is 
not increased in proportion to the duties imposed upon 
their importation, though it is increased to a-certain ex- * 
tent. But it is equally true that the price of the staples 
of exportation is diminished by the impost duties, to a cer- 
tain extent also. The duties must be paid either by the 
producers, or by the consumers, or by them both. What- 
ever portion of the duties is not paid by one of these classes, 
must be paid by the other. In the actual state of the fo- 
reign and domestic markets, I confidently believe that the 
principal burden falls upon the producers; in other words, 
that the duties imposed upon foreign manufactures exhi- 
bit their effects much more in depressing the price of our 
agricultural staples in our own markets, than in the en- 
hancement of the price of manufactures. But the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts cannot conceive how the price of 
cotton can be depressed by our impost duties, and seems 
to suppose that if these duties. depress the price of Ame- 
rican cotton in our own markets, they must equally de- 
press the price of foreign cotton in the markets of Europe. 
Now, the truth is nearly the reverse of what he supposes. 
If an export duty were imposed upon cotton, the gentle- 
man would probably understand it. ‘That would diminish 
the value of cotton to the planter, almost to the full 
extent of the duty, although it would not atall diminish 
the price in Europe. If the planter receive the same 
price only for his cotton, after the imposition of the duty, 
that he received before, the duty most unquestionably falls 
onhim. The gentleman seems to me to have failed in his 
usual acuteness, in confounding the effect of our tariff up- 
on the price of cotton in foreign markets, andin our own 
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P 
thé'only profitable use to-which he can apply it, is to give 
it in exchange for foreign manufactures which he will not 
be permitted to sell until he pays'the duty. In fixing the 
money price of cotton in the United States, the merchants 


-~ undoubtedly take into consideration the duties they will 


haye to pay-on the return cargo. 


These duties constitute 
one of the principal elements of the calculation upon 
Which the price of cotton is founded. It may be true that 
this calculation is not actually made by each individual 
merchant who purchases a lot of cotton; but it is equally 


| true that. each individual merchant does not calculate the 


demand and. supply when he makes a purchase, though 
every one knows that these are the two circumstances 
which infallibly regulate prices. This reasoning is con- 
clusively confirmed by.a comparison of the prices current 
of cotton in’ Great Britain and the United States at this 
moment. 
pence, or about fourteen cents, per pound in Liverpool. 


| Add to this the difference of exchange, and the differ- 


ence in the value of the currencies of the two countries, 
which amount to eight per cent., and you have fifteen 
cents, or more, as the price of ¢otton in Liverpool, esti- 
mated n American currency. Now, sir, the very highest 
price that can be obtained m the markets of the United 
States, is eleven and ahalf cents. Add to this two cents 


' for freight and insurance, and other charges, a large al- 


lowance, and you have thirteen and a half cents as the 
price which it costs the American merchant to deliver in 
Liverpool the cotton for which he obtains fifteen cents, 
So far, therefore, from giving the planter as large a 
money price for his cotton, deducting the charges, as he 
could obtain in Europe, the American merchant reserves 
one and a half cents for his:profit on every pound; where- 
as, if imported manufactures were freed from the dis- 
criminating duties imposed upon them, and the importing 
merchant could make his regular profit upon the merchan- 
dise imported, every practical man knows that, as cotton 
isthe most:convenient medium of remittance, it would 
command very nearly as bigh a price in the United States 


“as it would in Great Britain: 


“But the merchant must have his profit on. one branch 
of the exchange or the other. What your discriminating 
dutiés in favor of domestic manufacture prevent bim from 
making on the merchandise he imports, he must make 
upon the staples which he exports. Thus it is, sir, that 
the price of cotton is depressed in our own markets, more 
than that of manufactures is enhanced, by prohibitory du- 
ties; and, consequently, the largest portion of the burden 
ofthese duties falls upon the planters, as producers. If 
all'the duties now. imposed upon foreign manufactures 
were repealed, and trade left perfectly free, 1 will hazard 
my feputation on the assertion that there would not be 


a difference of more than one.cent a pound between the, 


price of cotton in Liverpool and in Charleston; whereas 
thé difference now is two. and a half cents at least. And 
here I cannot: but remark that the gentlemen opposed 
to me have, in scarcely a single instance, stated my pro- 
positions correctly, and met them fairly. Whereas I 
stated that at least one-half of the burden of the duties 
laid updn imports falls upon the producers of the exports 
given in exchange for them, as producers, I am repre- 


Prime cotton now commands seven and a half 
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sented ag stating that the whole ‘burden falls’ upon the 


producers, and no part of it on the consumers. And 
whereas I stated that the. duties imposed upon the foreign 
manufactures we received in exchange for cotton, have 
the effect of depressing the price of cotton in the United 
States, I am-represented as stating that those duties de- 
press the price of cotton in foreign markets. 

Tt will be recollected that the leading proposition which 
I laid down, and to which all the rest were subservient, 
was that forty per cent. on the cotton, tobacco, and rice, 


exported from the planting Stites, might be fairly assumed 


as the measure of the burdens imposed upon them by this 
Government. ` 
__Now, sir, if we assume that only one-half of the burden 
of the imposts falls upon the planters, as producers, my 
proposition will be most completely. sustained: for 1 will 
now take into the estimate two very important items, 
which I did not think it necessary to present in my former 
argument. We have been told, this morning, by a gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Srrone] that the tariff 
States purchase from the planting States cotton to the 
amount of six millions of dollars. I believe this to be an 
extravagant estimate; and, though it would better sub- 
serve the purposes of my argument,.I will not adopt it. 
The true amount of cotton sold by the southern to the 
northern States may be set down at five millions of dollars. 
Assuming forty-five per cent. as the average of the dutics 
levied on foreign manufactures, and that one-half only of 
this duty is taken out of the price of cotton, it will follow 
that the planters sustain a loss of twenty-two anda half per 
cent. upon the cotton sold to the northern manufacturers. 
For whatever depresses in our own markets the price of 
the cotton exported to foreign countries, must equally 
depress the price of the smaller portion of it consumed 
by the domestic manufacturers. Here, then, isa burden 
of one million one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars imposed. upon the internal trade of the cotton plant- 
ers, which does not go into the public treasury, but evi- 
dently into the pockets of the manufacturers. But this 
is not all. If the planters receive, in exchange for this 
cotton, northern manufactures, enhanced by protecting 
duties, they are subjected to an additional burden of one 
million oné hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, as 
the consumers of those manufactures. J will assume, how- 
ever, that only half the amount of cotton sold to the 
northern manufacturers is received by the planters in 
domestic goods, enhanced by the protecting duties. From 
this, it will follow that the planters sustain a burden of 
one million six hundred and eighty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars upon this branch of their internal trade; 
of which, one million one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars results from the depression of the price of 
cotton, and half that sum. from the enhancement of the 
price of the manufactures received in exchange for it. 

There is another item to be added to the burdens of 
the southern States. 2 

They export grain, flour, lumber, turpentine, and va- 
rious other articles, amounting to not less than two mil- 
lions of dollars, in addition to their exports of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice. The burden they sustain, through 
these exports, cannot be less than six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, in any view of the subject. This sum, 
added to one million six hundred and eighty-seven thousand. 
five hundred dollars, gives two million three hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars, which must be 
added to the burdens of the southern States, besides what 
they bear as the exporters of cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

Now, if even we grant that only one-half of the burden 
of the duties imposed upon the foreign trade of the 
planters is paid by them as producers, yet they will pay, 
even in that view, twenty-two and a half per cent. on. 
thirty-seven millions of dollars of exports, amounting to 
eight million three hundred and twenty-fiye thousand 
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dollars. And if we grant; also, that the planting States 
only consumed taxed articles, foreign and domestic, to the 
amount of half their exports—-an extravagant concession—— 
they will still pay, as consumers, four million one hundred | 
and sixty-two thousand five hundred dollars. > All these 
sums, Added together, make an aggrégate of fourteen mil- 
lion eight. hundred and twenty-five thousand. dollars, 
being twenty-five: thousand more: than forty per cent. 
upon the exports of cotton; tobacco, and rice. ne 

But, sir, in conceding, for the sake of argument, that 
the planting States consume only half the amount of their 
exports in taxed articles, foreign and domestic, I have 
conceded what the facts of the case will not justify. On 
the contrary, they consume very nearly the whole amount 
of what is left, after paying the contribution to the cus- 
tom-house. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Davis] has stated that the manufacturing States consume 
as large an amount of foreign manufactures, in proportion 
to their numbers, as is consumed by the planting States. 
If any thing in the shape of a tariff argument could as- 
tonish me, it would be this assertion. . Can the gentleman 
possibly be serious? Can he gravely assert, in this assem- 
bly, that the tariff States purchase, for their own con- 
sumption, from the planting States, as large a proportion 
of foreign manufactures as are-consumed by the planting 
States themselves, when every man in this House must 
know that the tariff States manufacture the very ‘same 
description of articles, not only for their own consumption, 
but for the purpose of selling them in other States, and 
in foreign countries? We were told, yesterday, by a gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Marrixpaxz] that the ma- 
nufactures. which have grown up under the protecting 
system, consisting of the very descriptions which the 
southern States import in exchange for their staples, 
amount annually to the sum of one hundred and twenty 
millions of dollars. Now, sir, if the manufacturing States 
consume domestic manufactures to the amount of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars, and, in addition to all 
this, consume their full proportion of the thirty-seven 
millions of dollars imported by the southern States, they 
must certainly be the most extravagant and voracious con- 
sumers on the face of the earth! 

Gentlemen seem to think it incredible that the southern 
States should consume foreign manufactures to the amount 
of thirty-seven millions of dollars. But is. this more sur- 
prising than that the other States should consume domes- 
tic manufactures of the same kind to the amount of one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars? And it is to be 


remarked, that, of the thirty-seven millions of dollars of 


manufactures imported in exchange for southern produce, 
fourteen million eight hundred thousand dollars is taken 
by the Government. This, of course, is not consumed 
by the planting States, but by the public officers, con- 
tractors, and other persons, who receive in various forms 
the public disbursements. The remaining twenty-two 
millions of dollars is all that the Government permits the 
planters to receive for their exports of cotton, tobacco, 
and rice. Itis only necessary that I should prove that 
they consume this amount of imports, to prove that they 
are taxed, as consumers, in proportion to their exports. 
Assuming the population of the planting States at four 
millions, black and white, twenty-two million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars would about yield a dividend of five 
dollars and a half to each person, for every description of 
clothing and other articles manufactured of wool, cotton, 
flax, hemp; and silks; for iron and. all its manufactures; 
for salt, sugar, coffee, tea, and an infinite variety of 
smaller articles. ` The southern people must be poor in- 
deed, if their consumption of the articles of foreign mer- 
chandise, and of northern manufactures protected by the 
import duties, does not‘amount to five dollars and 2 half 
for each individual. The annual clothing of a field slave 


amounts to a larger sum. 


amount only to that sum. o . 

Can it be necessary to inform the member from Rhode 
Island of a fact so notorious, as that the principal part of 
the foreign merchandise consumed not only in’ South Ca- 


rolina, but in all the planting States, is imported through 


New York, and other cities north of Charleston? I confi- 
dently assert, sir, that, for clothing alone, South Carolina 
constmes in foreign manufactures, and in northern ‘manu- 
factures, ‘equally enhanced’ by protecting duties, three 


times the amount set down by the member from Rhode 
Island, as her entire consumption of foreign merchandise: 


This statement of the gentleman, however, is not quite so ` 
extravagant as another which he made in illustration: of 
the miraculous influence of the protecting system. After 
ascribing all the improvements made in machinery in Eu- 
rope and America, for the last half century, to the pro- 
tecting system of the United States, which commenced in 
1816, setting all chronology at defiance, he made a state- 
ment as to the effect of this improved machinery in cheapen- 
ing production, which bid equal defiance to all the known 
powers and principles of mathematics. He gravely told 
us that the American tariff system has reduced the price 
of woollen manufactures one hundred per cent., and that 
of cotton manufactures two hundred per cent. Now, sir, 
I can conceive of the possibility of reducing the price of 
an article to nothing, but it would puzzle Sir Isaac New- 
ton himself, with all the combined powers of algebra, 
fluxions, and the infinitisemal-calculus, to follow the gentle- 
man in his descent of one hundred per cent. less than no- 
thing! I must, therefore, leave him in the profouid depth 
to which he has descended, with a single: admonition. I 
recommend it to the gentleman never, in future, to deal 
in the use of Arabian figures, but to confine himself strictly 
and exclusively to figures of speech. Let him carefully 
abstain from all the combinations of the nine digits, and 
revel without restraint amongst crocodiles, toads, tadpoles, 
and the whole reptile tribe, which abound in his imagina- 
tion with the same teeming profusion that he seems to sup- 
pose they abound in the bayous and stagnant pools of 
Louisiana. : 

But to return from this digression to the question of the 
relative consumption of imported articles by the. manu- 
facturing and the planting States. How. is it possible that 
the manufacturing States, who allege, and allege truly, 
that they have nothing wherewith to purchase ‘foreign 
manufactures, even if they were freely admitted, can con- 
sume as large a share of them, in proportion to their nüm- 
bers, as the planting States, who have nearly forty mil- 
lions of productions to give in exchange for them? If 
those who have no means of purchasing the manufactures 
of Europe, consume as large a proportion of them as those - 
who actually pay for them, it is worth while to inquire how 
this strange phenomenon is brought about. It must be ef- 
fected either by plunder, or by the exchanges. of internal 
commerce. Let us examine for a moment the nature and: 
extent of these exchanges. ae 

“What means have the northern States to purchase the 
foreign manufactures which are imported in exchange 
for southern exports? They have positively nothing’ but 
their own manufactures by which they can purchase fo- 


reign manufactures from the southern planters. The 
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‘southern. States consume a large amount of the woollen They allege; with great apparent sincerity, that a duty 


_ this does not relieve the people of the South from any 


jart- òf the burden, imposed upon their foreign exchanges. 
If the southern States, give fine British woollen and cot- 
ton manufactures.in exchange.for coarse’ northern manu- 
factures of the same, articles, is it not obvious that they 
‘colisumers, as large. an amount of taxation upon 
, as they would’have been compelled 


Britain’... The form.of the burden is changed, but its. ex- 
tent-is not at all diminished: for it will hardly be. denied 


-that the. price. of northern manufactures of cotton and 


‘wool is. as much-enhanced by. the tariff as that of British 


manufactures of the same materials. 
But I grant that the. southern States purchase various 
other articles from the northern States, such as pleasure 


-catriages and cabinet furniture, which are not, strictly 


speaking, enhanced in price by the. protecting duties; and 
if these were paid for with foreign manufactures, it might 
be fairly contended, that, to this extent, the northern peo- 
ple sustained a portion of the burden of the ‘southern 
imposts. . But gentlemen seem entirely to overlook, in 
this aspect of the subject, what they not only urge, but 
exaggerate in others—the five millions worth of raw cot- 


` ton annually sold by the cotton planting to the manufac- 


turing States. . In all conscience, this is an ample fund 
wherewith to purchase all the articles of northern manu- 
facture, such as.1 have just mentioned, which the plant- 
ing States can require for their consumption. When to 
all this we'add, that the southern States consume a con- 
siderable amount of tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, rum, and 
other. East and, West India productions, which we im- 
pe by the manufacturing States in exchange for their 
productions, it. may be very confidently stated that the 
planting States consume as large an amount of foreign 
productions imported in exchange for those of the manu- 
facturing States, and of northern manufactures, equally 
enhanced in price by the tariff, as the manufacturing States 
consume of the foreign manufactures imported in exchange 
for southern produce. 

From this analysis of the internal trade of the United 
States, it is apparent that the live stock purchased from 
the western States, amounting to about three millions of 
dollars, is the only branch of that trade which tends to re- 


Jieve the planting States from any portion of the impost 


duties levied upon their foreign exchanges. Even, there- 
fore, if it were true that the whole burden of these duties 
falls, upon, the: consumers, the planting States would be 
taxed in proportion to their exports, with this inconsider- 
able exception =” 

But, sir, in: estimating the burden imposed by the tariff 


upon the different parts of the Union, gentlemen entirely 


overlook its prohibitory effect. The very lowest estimate 
which can be made of the curtailment it has produced in 
the demand for American cotton in the markets of the 
world, taking into view the increased demand in that of the 
United States, is two hundred thousand bales, amounting 
to six millions of dollars. This will be three times as much 
asis required to counterbalance any diminution-in the bur- 
dens of the southern States, which can be supposed to 
result from the circumstance of their not consuming taxed 


articles. to the full amounts of their exports. 


T have thus made cut the burdens of the South to be as 
great as I represented them, without taking into the esti- 
mate the inequality of the Goveriment disbursements. 

{Į will now endeavor to bring the doctrines of the tariff 

entlemen to 4 test; to.which, as christian men, they can- 
not take exception... I require only that they shall prove 
the sincerity of their belief in those doctrines, by adopt- 
ing the golden rule. of “doing unto others.as they would 
that others should. do unto them.” - . 


sotton manufactures of the North; but, even if they }imposed upon any particular branch of productive indus- 
pay for them by giving in exchange foreign manufactures, | f 


try is- no tax at all.upon the producers, except so far as 
they consume the productions of their own industry, and 
that, consequently, the planting States have no cause to 
‘complain of unequal taxation, because two-thirds of the 
federal revenue is-levied upon the productions of their 
own industry.. Now, sir, if there be any truth in this doc- 
trine, gentlemen cannot consistently oppose ‘its application 
to themselves. I propose, then, to return ‘the poisoned 
chalice to their lips,” by imposing an excise duty of only 
twenty per cent. on the various manufactures of the tariff 
States, which the gentleman from New York estimates to 
amount to one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, and 
to repeal entirely the duties upon imports. This will yield 
a revenue of twenty-four millións of dollars, and will not 
be half so oppressive, or half so unequal, as our present 
system of taxation. For the last fourteen years, the whole 
federal reyenue has been raised by an indirect tax of at 
least forty per cent. levied upon less than seventy millions 
of dollars of the productions of the country. It certainly 
cannot be unreasonable to ask that for the next fourteen 
years the burden, which gentlemen: say is no burden at 
all, should be shifted from that part of the Union which 
feels it to be oppressive and ruinous, to that which regards 
it as utterly harmless. And I am curious to know what 
objection gentlemen will urge against an indirect tax of 
twenty per cent. upon the productions of northern indus- 
try, which will not apply with double force to the existing” 
tax of forty per cent. upon the productions of southern . 
industry. To all their complaints, 1 will reply, in their 
own words, ‘make yourselves casy, gentlemen; this is no 
tax upon the manufacturers, it is a tax which falls exclu- 
sively upon the consumers of their productions.” But, 
sir, is there any man in this House, that can believe for a 
moment that the manufacturers would be deluded by the 
miserable fallacy, the insulting mockery, by which they 
attempt to reconcile the South to their unjust and oppres- 
sive burdens? Would they believe that a tax laid upon 
their productions is no tax at all upon them, as producers, 
because the burden must ultimately fall on the consumers? 
No, sir; rest assured that, before they had felt its opera- 
tion twelve months, they would be most feelingly impress- 
ed with the truth, that a tax is still a tax, lay it where you 


"| please, and disguise it as you may. 


And yet, sir, the excise which I propose would be, in 
every respect, more equitable, and would be much more 
equally distributed over the Union, than the impost du- 
ties now are. In the first place, it would be applied to a 
larger amount of the productive industry of the Union, 
than that upon which our present taxes are levied, and, 
of course,.a lower rate of duty only would be necessary. 
Twenty per cent. upon the productions of the tariff States 
would yield as much revenue as forty per cent. on the. pro- 
ductions of the exporting States. In the second place, 
regarding itas a tax, not on the manufacturers, but on the 
consumers of their fabrics, it would be much more equally 
diffused over the Union than the impost duties on foreign 
manufactures. For it cannot be doubted that the planting 
States consume a larger amount of northern manufactures, 
by at least five millions of dollars, than the manufacturing 
States consume of foreign manufactures obtained in ex- 
change for southern produce. This conclusively follows, 
from the fact that the northern States have nothing but 
their manufactures with which to pay the southern States, 
not only for the foreign manufactures they obtain from 
them indirectly, but, also, for the raw cotton they purchase 
from them directly. ` ; 

According to the principles laid down as applicable to 
the planting States by all the tariff gentlemen who have 
participated in this debate, the excise duty which I have 
suggested would-be no more oppressive to the manufactur- 


ling States than it would be to the planting States! ~ Yet. 


É 
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every man, [vill not say of-enlarged political intelligence, 
but of the. very humblest. pretension to common sense, 
must perceive that an excise, accompanied. by a repeal of 
the impost duties, would. spread desolation over. the whole 
region of.the manufacturing. States, while. it would ia- 
crease the wealth-and prosper of ‘the planting States, 


beyond all former example. <: Such, sir, are, the monstrous 


discrepancies between the theories of gentlemen; intend- | 


ed for others, and their practical-results, when brought 
home to themselves. -~ f 

|. And here, sir, I beg leave .to 
nary position, which-has been assumed by one of the gen- 
tlemen from Massachusetts,-[Mr. Gonnan] and. seriously 
defended ‘by another, [Mr. Evergrr.] The former gen- 
tleman asserted that the cotton, tobacco, and rice, ex- 
“ported from the southern States, ‘grown upon-the southern 
soil, and produced by southern capitaland southern labor, 
are not the exclusive property of the southern States, but 
that they equally belong to the other parts of the Union; 
and the latter gentleman seized upon the grand discovery 
of his colleague, as furnishing. the only practicable solu- 
tion of the otherwise inexplicable anomaly, that one-third 
of the people of the United States own two-thirds of the 
exports, and pay two-thirds of the taxes of the country. 
Sir, there is, perhaps, more.truth in this idea of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, than they would be willing to 
avow, though ina. very different sense from that in which 


they intended it to be understood. Every southern planter 


may truly say, “ my own is not-my own,” upon the same 

rinciple that our forefathers. said, when they staked 
<c their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor” upon 
the issue of the revolutionary struggle, ‘no. man has a right 
to that which another man has a right to take from him.” 

But, sir, in any other sense, what can be more wildly 
extravagant, more supremely absurd, than this worse than 
agrarian idea of a communion of property? The rea- 
son upon which it is founded, is worth considering. It is 
alleged, that inas much as a part of the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the South, as well as of the foreign manufac- 
tures received in exchange for them, are purchased and 
consumed by the manufacturing States, they must be con- 
sidered to that extent the productions of the manufac- 
turing States. . , : 

Now, sir, it is strange that the gentleman did not per- 
ceive that this doctrine, fairly carried. out, would “prove 
that-1io part of the cotton, ‘tobacco, and. rice, made.in the 
southern States, is the production. of southern industry. 
For if that portion which is purchased and consumed by 
the northern States, is for that reason to be regarded as 
the production of those States, the remaining and larger 
portion, which is purchased and consumed by foreign coun- 
tries, must be regarded as the production of foreign in- 
dustry. ‘Thus itis, sir, that, by a sweeping: theory, we are 
ousted of our title to the productions of our own labor; 
much more completely than we.are,. eveir by the tariff it- 
self. Another consequence follows from this doctrine, 
which the gentleman would be very unwilling to admit. 
It results, as a correlative proposition, that the: manufac- 
tures of the northern States, which are purchased and 
consumed by the southern States, are not the productions 
of northern, but of southern. industry. - . - ae 

-Jna word, sir, asall commercial exchanges must be re- 
ciprocal,.this novel doctrine would as- clearly prove that 
your property. is mine, as that my property is yours; and 
it would:thus introduce utter confusion into.all our notions 
on this subject. on f ee ae 

I come: now, sir, to-a view of this very grave and in- 
teresting. subject, which I_never approach without regret- 
ting the necessity-of doing it,.and which 1 certainly should 
not have brought before the eommittee, but for the course 

- pursued by a member from New York, (Mr. MARTINDALE.]. 

That gentleman, after.stag the protecting system: 

had been adopted by the.tariff States from a clear and dis- 
Vou. VE.—-121 i 


notice a. very extraordi-| 


view of thé subject has the advantage of exhibi ng plain, 
and, if Lam not egregiously 
deceived, will furnish incontrovertible proof of the doc- 


southern 


mil- 
slà- 
of 


cent. as the average of thi 
duties which the southern States would impose upon their 
me it would yield them an annual revenue of eight 
mill 


If we assume twenty per 


illions of dollars, being’ a larger revenue in proportion to 
their numbers, than the Government of the Un 
derives from thé present excessive duties. While, 
fore, the planters ‘of the South would be relieved 
more than one-half of their present burdens of taxation, 
the southern States would have a most abundant revenue, 
and, what would be of more importance than can be readily 
realized, the whole of it would be disbursed within ‘those 
States, creating, to that extent, a new demand for the“pro- 
ductions of their industry, and diffusing prosperity through 


ten thousand é¢hannels, amongst all classes of society. ` As _ 


I have reasons for believing that this subject of Govern- 
ment disbursements has not been sufficiently developed, 
I will attempt some further illustrations.of a more practi- 
cal nature. ` The annual disbursement of- eight milllons.6 
dollars, where less than one million’ is ‘now dis 
would be équivalent to an addition of one hun 
of dollars to the permanent capital of the country, 
being the sum which would. be required to yield an an- 
nual interest of seven millions of dollars. “Can this posi- 
tion be denied,. or even doubted, by any-rational mind at 
all familiar with such inquiries?) Whatever amount is added 
to the permanent revenue of any country or ‘section of 


that ` 


country,. without any. increase. of its burdens,. must ob~ 


viously increase its wealth and prosperity, as muchas they 


would be increaséd by an addition to its permanenit-capital, ` 


sufficient to yield that additional revenue. But ‘the case’ 
we are considering is even stronger than this.: Thi ‘ad 
dition of seyen millions of dollars would be ‘madé the. 


annual revenue of the southern States, not opl 
any increase of its burdens; but with a reductit 
more than one-half, thus adding-as much tot 
and. prosperity, by exemption from’ tax 
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safe estimate, therefore, to say that the withdrawal of the 
“southern States fromthe action ofthe Pederal Govern- 
ment, and the consequent establishment of a system of 
free ‘and unshackled commerce; would add two “hundred 
millions óf dollars to’théeir wealth at “once, and that the 
property and income of every man in the community would 
be proportionably enhanced- in value. ~~ ae 
A nd what, sir, would be the effect of this new order 


sia 
would become of their manufacturing establishments, now 
sustained by unjust and unconstitutional taxes and re- 
strictions upon the productions of southern industry? 
They would exhibit one wide and almost unbroken scene 
of desolation and ruin. What, then, would become of 
your protecting system? ` Do you believe, sir, that the 
western and northwestern States would consent topur- 
chase manufactures from the northern States at an en- 
hanced price, where they could find no good market for 
their live stock; when they could purchase manufactures 
from the sduthern States twenty-five per cent. cheaper, 
and, at the same time, obtain.a market for their live stock, 
incomparably better, and four times more extensive, 
than that which they could find in the northern States? 
This would be to suppose them utterly blind or utterly in- 
different to their interest. The northern manufactures 
would be driven from every part of the United States 
where the imports of the southern States should be free- 
ly admitted. Consequently, the consumption of those im- 
„ports would be increased, in proportion to the diminished 
consumption of northern manufactures. 

And what would'be the financial resources of all the 
other States, if the southern States were separated from 
thein? Unless they should resort to internal taxes, adding 
new burdens to their manufactures at the moment of their 

~utmost distress, they would have only a miserable foreign 
commerce of twenty millions of dollars, from which to sup- 
ply their public exchequer. Even if they imposed duties 
doubly as high as those of the southern States, they would 
only derive from them a revenue of eight millions of dollars. 
So that the northern States, with a population of eight mil- 
lions, would have a revenue of only eight millions, paying 
forty per cent. upon their imports, whereas the southern 
States, with a population of less than four millions, would 
have the same amount of revenue, paying only twenty per 
cent. upon their imports! A more striking contrast can 
scarcely be conceived than this; and yet, sir, it is no pic- 
ture. of the imagination, but a plain matter of fact reality, 
involving no. doubtful speculations in political economy, 
but challenging the assent of every man who is capable of 
reading the custom-house statements, and of making the 
“simplest arithmetical calculations. The separation of the 
southern States from the Union, therefore, which the gen- 
tleman from New York seems to regard of such small 
` ‘consequence to the other States, would produce a revo- 
lution in the respective conditions of the two dissevered 
parts of the confederacy, to which history can furnish no 
“parallel. So far as relates to their wealth and prosperity, 
it would be the heaviest curse that could be inflicted upon 
the manufacturing States, and the most signal blessing that 

. human wisdom could confer upon the southern States. 
<: Inless than ten years Charleston would be the second 
“city in the Union, and all the southern cities and towns 
would have a corresponding increase. The wealth and 
‘capital which-is now concentrated in Boston, Providence, 
“Lowell, and the other great seats of manufacture in the 
North, would be transferred. to: Charleston, Savannah, 
‘Augusta, Columbia, ‘and the other great seats of com- 
merce inthe South.. The growth of the city in which 
` we are now deliberating, is a striking proof of the won- 
‘derful effect of public disbursements. From what we 
have hére witnessed, it may be safely inferred that a per- 


H 


ease of their’ public revenue. - It isa mödetate and | manent annual disbursement of a million of dollars is suffi- 


cient, of itself, to build up and sustain a city with a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand inhabitants. What, then, would be 
the effect of adding seven millions of dollars to the annual 
disbursements of the southern States, while their taxes 
should be reduced to one-half their present rate, and their 
commerce extended in all directions under the influence 
of that freedom which would equally increase the demand 
for their staples abroad, and for imported manufactures in 
the United States? : i 

Sir, it is utterly impossible that any southern city can 
ever rise into consequence, while the constant draught 
of Government exactions, and the steady current of Go- 
vernment disbursements, operate as discriminating duties 
in favor of the northern cities. Jt is under the influence 
of these causes, and not for the want of enterprise or in- 
dustry, that Charleston, the natural emporium of an ex- 
tensive foreign commerce, has sunk into comparative in- 
significance, asa mere place of deposit for our staples 
of exportation, while the foreign merchandise obtained 
in exchange for these staples is actually imported by 
northern cities. It is owing to these causes, that, al- 
though two-thirds of the foreign commerce of the country 
belongs to the southern States, their cities are insignificant, 
compared with those of the northern States, and, while the 
former are going to decay, almost universally, the latter 
are rapidly increasing in population and prosperity. And, 
sir, it is owing to these causes, also, that the northern 
States, comparatively destitute of natural advantages, hav- 
ing no staples of exportation to support their commerce, 
exhibit all the indications ofa young, growing, and flourish- 
ing country; while the southern States, with natural ad- 
vantages, such as never fall to the lot of any otber country, 
and with an industry which never relaxes its efforts, are 
in a steady progress of deterioration, exhibiting all the in- 
dications of premature decrepitude and decay. A travel- 
ler, in passing through the southern States, will be struck 
with the wretched appearance of towns and villages al- 
Most in ruins—the melancholy memorials of departed pros- 
perity; whereas, in the northern States, he will be equally 
struck with the animating appearance of towns and villages 
growing up in the oldest States almost as rapidly as in a 
newly settled country. Such, sir, is the power, of mis- 
govcrnment to destroy the bounties of Providence. No 
natural advantages, no industry, no human exertion, how- 
ever great, can stand the unequal action of a Government 
which levies a contribution of forty per cent. upon the in- 
come of one part of the Union, to be appropriated, in va- 
rious modes, to the enriching of another. 

It is like the action of a burning and malignant sun, 
which perpetually evaporates the moisture and fertility of 
the soil, in a region devoted to the curse of heaven, to 
pour them out in fructifying and refreshing showers on 
more favored regions. Undcr the existing order-of things, 
it is in vain that we attempt to disguise the fact that the 
Union itself is nothing more nor less than a compact, re- 
ducing the southern States to the very worst condition of 
colonial bondage—that of mere tributary provinces. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts has inferm- 
ed us that the establishment ofa system of free trade would 
make us tributary provinces to Great Britain; and most of 
the gentlemen who have addressed the committee on the 
same side of the question, have expressed a similar opi- 
nion. Now, sir, with all my respect for those gentlemen, 1 
must say, in sheer justice to the subject, that thisis “stale, 
flat, and unprofitable nonsense,” destitute even of the 
shallowest plausibility. The lowest political demagogue 
ona county court hustings would not utter more miserable 
slang, with a view to arouse the prejudices of the most 
ignorant rabble, composed of the dependents of some 
great manufactory. What, sir! are we to be gravely told 
that we pay a tribute to a nation with whom we varry on 
commerce on terms of perfect equality, and from whom 
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we can obtain out- supplies cheaper than we could ob- 


tain them from any other market in the world?. The 
complaint of the manufacturers here is, that Great Bri- 
tain sells us’ her manufactures. too cheap, and: this, it 
seems, makes us tributaries; whereas, if we would pay for- 
ty per cent. more to the northern. manufacturers, we 
should cease to pay tribute, and become ‘independent. 
Heaven: deliver me and my. constituents from such inde- 
pendence! Sir, I am. opposed. to every sort of tribute, 
whether foreign ordomestic. T hold with the memorable 
sentiment of an illustrious patriot of South Carolina, “mil- 
lions for defence, but nota. cent: for tribute.” The com- 
munity that will patiently submit to pay tribute to any 
earthly power, is acommunity.of slaves, whatever external 
forms of liberty may be preserved to reconcile them to the 
degrading bondage. : Pos 

But, sir, this absurd notion, that by purchasing the manu- 
factures of Great Britain we pay her tribute, involves the 
most contradictory and paradoxical consequences. It ne- 
cessarily follows that all our foreign commerce makes us 
tributary to the nations with whom we carry it on. Nor 
is this all. Ufthere should be found in the British Parlia- 
ment a statesman of as much sagacity as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and his coadjutors, he would make it 
as clear to that body that Great Britain pays tribute to 
the United States, by purchasing our agricultural staples, 
as those gentlemen have made it to this body that we pay 
tribute to Great Britain, by purchasing her manufactures: 
And thus, sir, it would result that a commerce, perfectly 
free and mutually beneficial to both countries, would sub- 


ject them to a mutual tribute utterly incompatible with 
This spirit of hostility to 


their independence as nations! 
foreign commerce originated in the Gothic ages, when 
the governments erected by the feudal barons on the 


ruins of the Roman empire were organized upon milita- 


ry principles, and their whole polity arranged with a view 
to a constant state of warfare. If war were the great end 
for which governments are formed, if it were a thing to 
be encouraged for its own sake, foreign commerce would 
„certainly be a nuisance, for nothing has contributed more 
to prevent wars in modern Europe, not excepting the 
benign influence of christianity itself. What is itthat now 
binds the human family of nations together? What is it 
that has caused the sceptre of universal peace to wave 
over Europe for the last fifteen years? Commerce, com- 
merce, nothing but commerce. 


sonable intercourse with a public enemy. 
tian spirit is almost exclusively confined to the autocrat 
of Russia and the American Congress, since the downfall 
of that great Vandal of. modern times, the emperor Na- 
poleon. ‘the example of this military despot, this con- 
queror and plunderer of nations, who regarded his sub- 
jects as born to fight for his glory, and not-to labor for 
their own happiness, has been often quoted on this floor 
as authority for this warfare which you are waging against 


foreign commerce, . In him was concéntrated the spirit 


and the power of all the feudal barons. Regarding all 
nations as his enemies, and war as his permanent oc- 


cupation, he rigorously excluded all the productions of 


foreign industry, His celebrated ‘* continental system” 
was: the exact prototype of the “ American system.” — It 
aimed to exclude the commerce of England and-her al- 
lies from all the countries subjected by his military power. 
But this very attempt overthrew him, The nations 


of the continent would not submit -to the privations im- 
0SE And, 
sir, if France and Great Britain had been united by the 


posed upon them, merely to gratify his ambition. 


ten thousand ties.of a freeand unrestricted commerce, I 


have not a doubt that the desolating wars which, with 
very short intervals, drenched Europe in blood for nearly 
a quarter of a century, could not bave been maintained 


it has gradually extin- 
guished that Vandal spirit which regards foreign nations as 
enemies in peace, and foreign commerce as a sort of trea- 
This unchris- 


for two years, before the British ministry would have been 
displaced, or Bonaparte dethroned: “A war between na- 
tions which-are. bound. together by the: strong -bonds. of 
commercial interest, involves such distressing: -privations,- 
that the most ambitious rulers will not venture'to cut these : 
bonds asunder, but from the most obvious necessity. : 
sir, Twill not disguise the opiftion, which I ‘sincerely. 
tertain, that the innumerable ties of interest, which, under 
a system of free trade; would bind Great Britain to the 
United States, would furnish a much more effectual gnaran- 
ty against any aggressions: upon our rights by that power; 
than all the armies: and: navies, generals and: admirals, 
which our national resources could.provide. -As long as 
we continue to be the best customers of that nation, it 
will be impossible fot her ministry to maintain. an unjust © 
war against us. -Her suffering and starving manufacturers 
would make'an appeal, to which no ministry could be in- 
different. And it is. not to be doubted that the late war 
with that country was brought to a conclusion much more 
by such an appeal, than by the achievements of our arms, 
or the skill of our diplomatists. a . 

I now feel it to be my duty to notice some remarks which 
gentlemen have thought proper to introduce into this de- 
bate, on a very delicate topic, in no way connected with 
the measure on which we are deliberating. - vo abe 

‘The member from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] has re- 
minded the committee that he is contending against *¢the 
lordly owners of a thousand slaves, who are leagued with 
those over the water, who wish to put their feet upon: our 
necks, and take the bread out of our mouths.” These 
were his words. The member from Rhode Island ‘TMi. 
Burners] was pleased to add, with his accustomed courtesy 
and suavity of manner, that this was a contest between the 
honest manufacturers and the ‘unfeeling lashers of slaves,” 
whom he represented: as confederating with England in 
favor of free trade. : E 

Tam not unaware, sir, thata feeble argument, or a bad 
cause, may derive essential aid from an appeal to the pre- 
judices of an audience; but I can assure the gentlemen 
that they are petfectly welcome to all the advantage they 
can gain by running comparisons between the North and 
the South on the subject of slavery. J will not: tansack: 
the musty annals ofNew England, and particularly of Rhode 
Island, fora history. of the origin and progress of the North 
‘American slave trade. But I will say, that I. thank: God 
that I have no constituent who ever kidnapped-aiwretched 
African; tore him away, with the relentless spirit of avarice 
and plunder, from the land of his nativity, and. sold hiny 
into foreign bondage; and, saying this, T will ask the gen> 
tlemen from Rhode Island if they can put their hands upon 
their hearts, and make the same declaration. Whatever 
may be the enormity of the slave trade—and from my soul 
I believe there is notin the annals of human*cupidity and 
cruelty. a more disgraceful and indelible. blot—that «sin 
does not abide with me ormine. If I have not-been grossly 
misinformed, men, notorious for a very discreditable par- 
ticipation in that nefarious traffic, have figured in the-halls 
of Congress as the representatives of sovereign States: 
But such a representative never came from South, Caroli- 
na, and I thank God for that. In fact, sir, every part of 
the civilized world, and especially New England, hada 
greater agency in the original enslavement of the African- 
race than the southern States. Our ancestors bought them- 
from the ancestors of our New England brethren, and it 
has been ‘well said that it is ‘an absurdity without:a pa- 
rallel in the whdle history of human extravagance and folly, . 
to hear the Old England or New England, or any: other 
portion of christendom, coolly lecturing us upon the. sii 
of keeping our fellow-men in bondage, ` ‘They talk about 
the imprescriptible rights of mankind,and question the very 
titles which they became bound to warrant, by selling us 
the property.” What, then, is the situation in whichthe 
people of the southern States aré placed in vegard to their 
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ship; and T will maintain before any enlightened tribunal, 


- dn’ opposition to all the. visionary fanatics in. christendom, 
that we shall consult their happiness: as. little as. our own 
safety, by their:emancipation. Iam glad‘to perceive that 
some of the States of this Union have been brought to their 

-of free negroes, by actual observa- 

I confidently assert 

As rpe of the earth a more 

erable, and degradéd people than the free ne groes 

Af desired to fix the curse of hea- 

I would undoubtedly set them 


senses on the subjec 

tion of their:character 
|. that ther 
-j 


y mand. condition. 
not upon the whole -face 


: United States. 
~ ver upon the southern slaves, 


free; 


and let'them go forth as wretched outcasts to beg, 


steal, or perish. Their present condition is proud:and envia- 
ble, compared with-that in which wild énthusiasts and cal- 
culating politicians would place them. Sir, ¥ will not con- 
tend with Aristotle, that the African race were made to be 
slaves, but Fdo say. that God himself has drawn the line-of 
discrimination, both moral and physical, between them and 
the white race, in characters too-strong ever to be obliterat- 


. ed.. “And although the-people of the North, from anover- 
weening anxiety to attend to the concerns of other people, 
are very eloquent in preaching up in favor of our slaves, 
the doctrine of the universal equality of all mankind, they 


would shudder at the idea of amalgamating with them, as 


much as the people of the South. . There is no subject upon 


which such erroneous notions prevail throughout the civil- 
ized world, as'on that of the negro slavery of the southern 
States.‘ Yielding to the influence of a mawkish and mis- 
taken humanity, our own statesmen have generally conced- 
ed that. slavery is a political evil,.as it regards the white 
population. Now, sir, I firmly believe that there never has 
existed a form of servitude so favorable tothe happiness of 


- the servants, and at the sarne time so conducive to political 
freedom,’as that which we are considering. Where those 
to ‘perform the’ menial and degrading offices of society 
constitute a part of the political body, and participate in 
` the Govetnment of the country, through the elective fran- 
chise, this high privilege is degraded, and the spirit of li- 
berty,-as well as its security, diminished. It is not in the 
nature of things, that a mere dependent, who brushes your 
coat and cleans your boots, can be regarded by you with 
“the feeling of equality which is due to a free man, nor is it 


k 


expected that he should have the proud feelings that belong 


toa free man. 
A` state of servile dependence is utterly incompatible 


with political freedom;.and, by conferring the right of suf- 


frage upon persons in that condition, whatever may be 


their color; you do not elevate them to the character of 


free nen, but degrade liberty to their level... What, sir, 
would you expect from an election where hostfers and 
grooins; and*postillions and footmen, should come to the 
polls; and control the result? Gentlemen may talk as much 
as'they please about equal rights, but I know they do not 
indulge those feelings of respect for their servants which 
every man in the southern. States indulges. towards the 
humblest citizen. is 
“Where all the offices of dependent servitude are per- 
. Foriñed by a. separate caste, distinguislied by color, and 
wholly: excluded from all participation in the Government, 
it'id.not to'be doubted that the spirit of frecdomis render- 
‘ed- much more proud-and lofty among those who are free, 
‘by the very contrast.’ No man in the southern States, what- 
ever may ‘be his rank or station, would think of speaking 
„tothe ‘very poorest: white man in the community with the 
` imperious: tone of Insolence. and authority which are ha- 
bitually used. towards the -white servants of the North. 
‘These: views of the political-effect of slavery are conclu- 
sively. sustained: by. the philosophical exposition- of Mr. 
Burke, in- his .celebrated -speech on conciliation with the 
American cclonies. 
¿eyer the liberty of. this country shall be extinguished, the 


Since theyeare already amongst us, we.can only | 
ward: them as human beings committed to our guardian- 


And I will venture to predict that if 


last glimmering of that-glorious light.will beam forth from 
the South: |. . Bs A : 

' Before I take my seat, Tmust-+trouble the committee with 
a very few words in reply to some very significant allu- 
sions which have been made as to the motives and objects 
by which I have been, actuated-in submitting to the com- 
mittee the amendment which I offered, and the argument 
by which J attempted to sustain it.. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts {Mr. Goruam] imagines he can perceive 
some deep laid scheme of political ambition at the bottom 
of all this. [Mr. GORHAM rose to make an explanation, 
disclaiming any intention to impute such designs.] Mr. 
McDUFFIE said, he was glad to find that he had mistaken 
the gentleman, ashe had great personal respect forhim, but 
that he certainly was not mistaken in what had fallen from 
another member, [Mr. Burces}] who spoke of artful and 
ambitious - politicians who regarded political power as the 
summum bonum. Now, sir, was there ever a more far- 
fetched and extravagant notion, than that any man, in the 
ordinary use of his faculties, would throw himself into the 
breach, and wage a war of extermination against the pro- 
tecting system, with a view to political advancement? Every 
one must sec, ‘that, situated as things are, no-man can take 
such a course, without cutting himself off from every hope 
of political elevation. The alternative is presented toevery 
southern man to select’between the rights and liberties of 
his constituents, and his own prcmotion. If they would 
basely and treacherously surrender the dearest rights of 
the people they represent, if they would even advise their 
constituents to submit passively to the oppressive despot- 
ism of the majority, the avenue to the honors of this Go- 
vernment would be perfectly open to them. But, sir, as 
it regards myself, so far from seeking or desiring such 
honors, no human inducement could prevail upon me to 
accept of any office under this Government, until the State 
of South Carolina is redeemed from the colonial vassalage 
to which she has heen reduced, and raised from the condi- 
tion ofa tributary province to that of an independent State. 
No, sir, if I know my own heart, I would not accept of the 
very highest office in the gift of the American people, 
while a system of legislation exists, which it would be my 
duty to enforce, and which reduces my fellow-citizens to a 
state of degrading bondage. As God is my judge, I would 
rather perish in the last ditch, contending for the violated 
rights of my constituents, than to wave the barren sceptre 
of power over the ruin and desolation which the unconsti- 
tutional and tyrannical legislation of this Government has 
spread over the fairest portion of God’s creation. 

Mr. GORHAM, Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
BURGES severally made some explanatory remarks on 
points of Mr. McDurrrx’s speech, in which they were re- 
ferred to; after which, the question being loudly called for, 

The question was put on agrecing to the amendment 
offered by Mr. McDurrrz, and was decided in the nega- 
tive: yeas, 62—nays, 112. 

Mr: BUCHANAN then proposed a substitute for the bill, 
which he had intimated, some time ago, he would offer, 
when in order—a substitute which [he said] was, with very 
little exception, not his own. He had been [he said] for 
some time-negotiating between the Seeretary of the Trea- 
sury and the chairman of the Committee on Domestic Ma- 
nufactures, to agree on some effectual plan which would 
be mutually agreeable and acceptable to all. The result 
had been the bill which he now offered in lieu of the bill 
before the committee. 

[The substitute embraces a variety of provisions for ap- 
pointing assistant appraisers, &c., a correct copy of which 
could not be obtained.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN followed his amendment with a ‘num- 
ber of remarks in explanation and support of the proposi- 
tion, and in reference to proceedings on the tariff of. 1828; 
which gave rise to some explanations by Mr. CAMBRE- 
LENG, and rejoinder by Mr. BUCHANAN. 
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Mr. MALLARY made some remarks on the subject, |added by way of amendmerit.to the substitute adopted in, 
going generally. to a concurrencein the amendment of Mr. | committee- 2 ‘ : 


BUCHANAN. > > x : 
“Mr. MARTIN decidedly preferred the amendment of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucuawan] to the billjso as that it be taken separately on each mem e 
as reported; and having said this, hewould,-as a member amendment.. i 


of the Committee on: Manufaċcturėés, give.a.short history of 
the'origin of that bill. mi n 
having before thém that part of the President’s message 


Mr. WILLIAMS called for the yeas and nays;and. =. 


‘Mr: BARRINGER required a division of the quéstion, 


The question was then put first on agreeing tothe follow- ` 


The Committee on Manufactures, | ing portionof Mr. McDurriz’s amendment, viz. 


. *6 And be it further enacted, That, from and after the 


relative to the. encouragement of domestic manufactures, |30th of June next, so much of the act of the 19th of May, 


sought out some object to act upon, and conceived that 
they found it in that part of the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the subjectof frauds on the revenue. 
They had brought ina bill upon the-sibject, which, so far 
from removing whatever evils might exist in relation to 
this matter, would-be of the most pernicious tendency to 
our commerce, by rendering the tariff, setting aside the in- 
justice of the system upon which it was based, tenfold more 
complicated, annoying, and vexatious in its operations. 
Mr. M. observed, that a correspondence had taken place 
on the subject of frauds on the revenue laws, with the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, whose letter on the subject he 
moved the reading of. 

[Here the letter was read by the Clerk. ] 

Mr. MALLARY replied to, and controverted the objec- 
jections of Mr. Marrin to the original bill. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the substi- 
tute of Mr. Bucnanan, and it was agreed to without å 
division. es ee a 

Mr. SCOTT then moved the following amendment: 

“That, after the thirty-first day of July next, there shall 
be paid the same iluty on all manufactures of iron and steel, 


1828; as increases the duties.on wool manufactured, and on 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall bea compo- 
nent part, be repealed, leaving the dutiesson said articles 
as they stood previous to the passage of that act; and that, 
from and after the 30th of June, 1831, so much, of the act . 
of the 22d of May, 1824, as increases the duties.on. the 
aforesaid articles, be also repealed, leaving the said duties 
as they stood previous to the passage of said act.” ae 

And was decided in the negative bv the following vote: 
yeas, 68-—nays, 120. 5 

The question being stated on the second member of the 
amendment, é we ty, 

Mr. MERCER rose, and made a few remarks explana- 
tory of the reasons for his course on this subject.. They 
were, generally, that as Congress had, by a course of: le- 
gislation, given a certain direction to the capital and indus- 
try of the country——a misdirection of. them, he always 
thouglit, and which he had always oppesed--and had per- 


/severed in that policy, until a vast amount of the. capital 


and industry of the country had been turned into that chan- 
nel, he could not now vote fur retracing. the steps. thus 
taken, and bring the ruin and desolation upon the portion 


not enumerated, or charged with specific duties, in any of|of the Union, which would ensue from a sudden change of: 
the laws now in force, as is directed to be paid on bar or{the long established policy of the Government. 


bolt iron made wholly or in part by rolling, under the act 


of the twenty-ninth of’ May, one thousand eight hundred| M.’s course, anda rejoinder by Mr. Murczn, 


and twenty-eight; and that all such iron shall be liable to 
the same duty that is charged on iron in pigs.” 

Mr. SCOTT shortly explained the nature and object of 
his amendment, which he argued did not go to increase the 
duties at present existing upon iron, but simply to make a 
regulation for a due execution of the laws which were ne- 
cessary for the prevention of frauds upon the revenue. 
‘Those frauds were, notwithstanding, perpetrated in the 
importation of iron of various qualities and descriptions. 
His amendment would provide againstsuch evasions-of the 
Jaw. - i e 

The amendment was adopted—79 to 67. 

Mr. HOWARD moved a further amendment in the shape 
of a proviso, that where iron is imported for railroads, and 
shall be proved to have been so used, a drawback shall be 
allowed, provided the duty thereon shall not be Jess than 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, nor in quantity less than 
twenty tons. ` : ‘ 

Mr. CRAWFORD opposed the proposition; and along 
debate took place, in which Mr. MALLARY, Mr. SCOTT, 
and Mr. BUGHANAN participated. ; ` 

Mr. WAYNE moved the following amendment to the 
amendment: yi 


Provided. all railroad iron, used in the construction of} nays, 83. 


mill carriages, inclined planes, to sugar mills, and upon 
roads for the transportation of grain, sugar cane, or other 
agricultural produce, from the fields in which the same may 
grow'to their places of preparation for market, shall be 
charged with no higher duty than the same now pays. 


The question being taken upon this amendment, it wasl 


rejected. e ; ; 
After a few- remarks by Mr. CAMBRELENG in sup- 


port of Mr. Howarp’s amendment, it was agreed to with- 
out a count. Seg Gee ; 


The committee then- rose, and reported the bill asi 


amended, 


just decided by the House. 


; oe z | ment, and they were ordered. 
Mr. McDUFFIE moved that his ‘repealing proposition be | 


After some animadversions by Mr. Carson on Mr. . 
The question was put on the following second member 
of Mr. McDurris’s amendment, viz. - . ; oy 
“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and 
after the 30th of June next, so much of the aforesaid, act 
of the 19th May, 1828, as increases the duty on iron in bars’ 
and bolts; whether manufactured by rolling. op: hammering, 
on hemp, on flax, on cotton bagging, on molasses; onin- 
digo, and on manufactures of cotton, or of which ‘cotton 
is a component part, be repealed, leaving the: said ‘duties. 
as they stood previous to the passage of the said act; and 
that so much of the aforesaid act of the 22d May, 1824, 
as increases the duty on any of the aforesaid articles, be 
repealed from and after the 30th June, 1831, leaving. the 
duties on the said articles as they stood before the passage 
of that act.” ` 
And was decided in the negative, without a division. 
The third member of the amendment next.coming up, 
it was modified at the suggestion of Mr.: BARRINGER, so 
as to provide fora redaction of the duty on-salt to-fifteen 
cents a bushel from and after September next, and; to-ten: 
cents from and after the 31st December, 1831. - 2. em 
The question being put on agreeing to this amendment, 
it was carried ir the affirmative as follows: yeas; 105-— 


Mr. WILDE said, as the tariff of 1828 had been de: 


; nounced on.all sides as injurious to the country, he would, 


without detaining the House with any argument on. the: 
subject, offer a motion to test the professions of gentlemen 
on the subject. He, therefore, moved an amendment:-to 
strike out all the amendment of the Committee: of the 
Whole, and insert a substitute, simply repealing, after‘the 
30th of June next, the tariff act of 1828, with the excep- 
tion of the duty on-salt, which he proposed to.let stand: as - 


Mr. WILDE demanded the 


yeas and nays on-tis amend- 


Mr. STORRS, of New York, observed, that, after the. 
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ly affected by the decision, felt it his duty to make a'mo- 
tion, forthe purpose of giving members‘an opportunity for 
considering what. course it: was’ proper to adopt on the 
subject: He, therefore, moved an adjournment: 

“The motion was negatived. {0° 


de sion of the House on the salt duty, he, as one of the]. 
- | Pepresentatives of New York, which State would be deep- 


areca WeEpDNEspAY, Mar 12, 1830. 

The House resumed the consideration of the. bill to re- 
gulate the collection of the duties on imports, with the de- 
pending amendments. , : i 

` The question under consideration when the House ad- 
journed yesterday, was on the motion of Mr. GORHAM 
to reconsider an amendment agreed to, concerning the du- 


The question was then put on the amendment offered| ty on iron, &c.; which motion grew out of the adoption of © 
by Mr. Wizox, and ‘was’ decided in the negative: yeas, | the other amendment for reducing the duty on salt. 


68—nays, 119. 


- Mr. GORHAM, of Massachusetts, briefly explained his 


“2 Mir. GORHAM now rose, and moved a reconsideration | object in making this motion. He considered the vote 
of ‘the vote on the second member of Mr. McDurrrs’s| Upon the salt duty as breaking in upon the present system 


amendment. He had voted.in good 
of protection against what was regarded as a general hos- 
tile movement against the tariff. His own original objec- 
tions to the tariff were known, and his reasons for refusing 


to repeal it after the system had been established. He debate was thus thrown open. 


fs 


had now voted with the friends of the system, against any ing, 
from South | would’ move to reconsider the vote upon the salt duty, so 


part of the repeal proposed by the gentleman 


faith with the friends| of revenue, instead of regulating its collection, which was 


the object of the original bill now under consideration. 
He appealed to gentlemen whether it was possible to pass 
any bill on this subject at this session, if the whole field of 
Mr. G. concluded by say- 
that, under this view of the case, if any gentleman 


Carolina, even on those articles, iron, hemp, &c. on which | as to make,it possible to agree upon any bill upon this sub- 


he most disliked to continue the duty; but as the decision 
ofthe House on the salt duty showed that it was willing to 
diminish the duty on one article, it was necessary to re- 
open the subject, and see whether it would not also mo- 
dify the duty on other articles equally deserving of reduc- 
tion. He, therefore, had made this motion, and went on 
to sustain it by argument at considerable length. 


ject, he would, to make way for such a motion, withdraw 
the motion which he had made. > 
Mr. DODDRIDGE, of Virginia, having intimated a dis- 
position to make the motion suggested by the member from 
Massachusetts, Mr. GORHAM withdrew his motion; and 
Mr. DODDRIDGE moved to reconsider the vote upon 
Mr. BarRINcER’s amendment for reducing the duty on 


Mr. STORRS, of New York, concurred with Mr. G. in salt. 


his objections to the repeal of the salt duty, and in favor 
of his motion. 
supporter of the protecting system: but let its friends re- 
peal the salt duty, and thus touch one great source of her 
canal fund, and force her to resort to a direct tax to sup- 

ly the loss, and gentlemen would find that State not go- 
< ing with them much longer in sup 


the tariff. He was going on to s 


orting the other parts of | intention of Mr. Goran, 
ow the condition of the |the course now proposed, 


Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, asked whether it was the in- 


The State of New York had been a firm | tention of the gentleman from Massachusetts to renew his 


motion if the pending motion was rejected. 

Mr. GORHAM declining to make any pledge on that 
point— 

Mr. WAYNE, taking it for granted that such was the 
made a decided speech against 
considering it as a mere propo- 


State duty on the domestic production of salt in New York, |sition, call it by what name gentlemen would, of bargain 


why it-was imposed by a provision of the constitution; 
when : 
Mr. CAMBRELENG called Mr. S. to order. The ques- 


and sale: against which he-inveighed with considerable 
warmth and zeal. 
Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, deprecated a 


tion on the salt duty was decided, and the argument on it | protracted debate on this question of reconsideration, and 


was notin order. Ifit were, he should take the opportu- 


expressed great regret that so much difficulty should exist 


nity of expressing his own opinions on the subject; he |in obtaining a reduction of the duty on this necessary of 


should like to address the gentleman’s constituents relative 
to the salt duty, and meet his colleague on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. 
may submit his objection, but not argue it. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG. IfI am out of order, my col- 

_ league was, of course. 

The SPEAKER. That does not follow. 

Mr. STORRS said that his colleague could take the op- 
portunity, when and where he pleased, to address himself 
to his [Mr. S.’s] constituents; but he now assured him that 
he would find them fully competent to appreciate justly 
any thing which he could say to them. He would tell him 
one thing more, too: that the last thing which would frighten 
their representative here would be the threat of his col- 
league, that he [Mr. 8.] was to meet him on this or any 
other question before them. Mr. S. then went on to ar- 

e the motion for reconsideration. 

Mr. BARRINGER regretted that a measure which pro- 
mised some little alleviation to the South, should produce 
so much excitement. The reduction of the duty was 
voted for, from a 
duty to the nation at large; and he spoke at some length 
to show that it was an isolated question, not connected 
with the tariff. question; was no just cause of complaint 
with those who desired the duties to be removed from 
other articles; that it ought to be judged and decided by 
itself, ke. When Mr. B. concluded, it being half after 
seven o’clock, ; shy 

Mr. VINTON moved an adjournment; which motion 


prevailed. > 


life. He dwelt upon the course of the State of North Ca- 


|rolinain reference to this duty and to the tariff generally, 
Heland made a very strong appeal to the magnanimity and 


spirit of conciliation of members from other States to grant 
this little boon to a State which had heretofore asked for 
so little, and submitted so cheerfully to the laws regulat- 
ing the duties on imports, and to the general legislation of 
Congress. Mr. B. concluded his speech by a motion for 
the previous question, (which would have been upon the 
question immediately pending, viz. reconsideration. ) 

The House refused to second the previous question, by 
a vote of 98 to 83. 

Mr. REED said, that when the vote of the House was 
taken yesterday to reduce the duty on salt, he was sur- 
prised at the result. I feared {said Mr. R.] that J, as well 
as others, had been remiss in the discharge of my duty, in 
permitting the question to be taken without discussion. 
[am aware that the main subject before the House was 
a bill to enforce the due observance of our revenue laws, 
and to prevent smuggling and fraud in their execution. 


sense of its intrinsic propriety, and of|An amendment had been introduced into the bill by a 


McDvrriz} mate- 


gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
for a number of 


rially altering the tariff. We have had, 
days, a debate, able and spirited, but of avery general cha- 
racter, investigating the whole tariff principle. Isupposed 
that to investigate the subject gencrally was the object 
of the debate, and I had no expectation that any changes 
in the tariff were contemplated at this session. 

The amendment referred to contained a number of 
larticles on which a reduction of the duty was proposed. 
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In the discussion. before the House, little or nothing has 
been said as to the policy or expediency. of reducing the 
duty on those articles. Nor has any thing been said as to 
the effect of the reduction of duty on those articles, either 
to the manufacturer or consumer. I could not suppose 
that a repeal of any duty was seriously contemplated, with- 
oùt a more particular exatnination of the subject. could 
not imagine it, because this House have’ repeatedly ex: 
pressed a different opinion by their votes, and because 
they had on the very same day voted entirely different as 
to other amendments. I hope,-then, sir, this House and 
my constituents will forgive me, if, under such circum- 
stances, I refrained from saying that which, under other 
circumstances, I should have felt under the highest obli- 
gations to urge upon their consideration. I trust it is not 
too late yet; and J beg the attention of the House while I 
state, as well as I may be able, the reasons why I think 
they ought to reconsider the vote of yesterday. $ 

I have been no advocate for the tariff, but I am an advo- 
cate for some permanency in duties deeply affecting the 
interests of all. We must have revenue. We shall not 
vote for direct taxes. We. shall, therefore, continue to 
raise revenue by duties as heretofore. In assessing this 
tariff of duties, I have no hesitation in saying it should be 
a discriminating tariff. It should have reference to the 
means and wants of the country—to manufacturers and 
consumers. : 

Of the tariffs that have passed this House, in my opinion 
no part of the country has suffered more than that which 
I bave the honor to represent; and Iam quite sure no 
interest in the country has suffered so much as the navi- 
gation interest. Without sufficiently examining the sub- 
ject, I know that interest is severely oppressed by high 
duties, and it is now compelled to contend with foreign 
nations under great disadvantages. I, therefore, have 
always hoped we should modify the tariff of 1828, made 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

No subject can be presented to statesmen, of greater dif- 
ficulty than that of fixing a just and expedient tariff, un- 
less it be the subject of altering and repealing a tariff when 
made. If we would consult the public good, we must 
divest ourselves of party spirit. Some gentlemen contend 
that “we havea right to repeal duties when we please, 
regardless of the consequences to. manufacturers.” We 
have the power, the physical power; but do we possess 
the moral power? Are we not bound to look with atten- 
tion and regard to the interests. of all, and every part? 
Whatever might have been our political views or votes in 
Congress, are we not bound to regard and protect, as far 
as we may be able, those interests which have grown up in 
consequence of the laws and regulations of our country? 
Ihave always felt and acknowledged these obligations, and 
endeavored to act accordingly. I have always admitted 
the rights and claims of minorities; and, in that view, I 
have always given full weight to the representations of the 
South. Minorities. have rights, and majorities are morally 
bound to regard them. If southern people are suffering as 
they represent, and those sufferings result from our tariff 
laws, those laws ought to be modified. But these are ques- 
tions which must first be decided; and as prosperity and ad- 
versity are but comparative, the interests of the whole and 
the parts must be carefully examined. Our duties were laid 
for revenue, but adapted to the situation of the country 
and the wants of the country, and were calculated to call 
forth the effort of the country to relieve those wants. If 
valuable interests have grown up under such a-state of 
things—-under the fostering influence of our laws, who 
would wantonly destroy such interests? I trust, no one. 
Sound policy forbids frequent innovation upon. these sub- 
jects. I have no hesitation in saying’ that, so far as relates 
to property, our Government is one-of the worst possi- 
ble, unless there be permanency in our- principles. and 


_ policy. No wise man can consider the quéstion, as now 


by the knowledge we ‘obtain. 


presented, to be what Would hive beef wisé.and good: in - 
relation to the tariff, and decide accordingly. No; a very 
different state of things is presented. Our great-duty now 
is, to look at the laws, and the interests ‘of the»country, 
superinduced: by those laws, and do what: is right: and 
expedient. 


We must view things as they now are." 
- The interest. of every part should be consulted. > Iam 


always happy to hear a member of this floor state the situa- 
tion of his own constituents; and I haye never had any 
hesitation in presenting, as far as I might-be able, the situa- 


tion of those whom have the honor torepresent. In that». 
way we obtain actual knowledge of the ‘situation ‘of the 
country, and are enabled to act wisely, if we are governed 
n. ~The subject now under 
consideration, the repeal of the duty on salt, either ii part _ 
or whole, is one of importance to all, and more. especially 
to those engaged in the manufacture. Salt maniufactories’ 
have grown up under governmental recommendations and 
governmental encouragement. ; 

As I esteem the early history of our country invaluable, 
allow me to ask you to go as far bagk as July, 1775—the 
very period of the declaration of our independence.’ . No 
salt was then manufactured in this country. What was 
the situation of the country in relation to salt, so. necessary 
to.life itself? A few recollect; others have eard. | “I will 
refer to-some short-abstracts from the journals of ‘the old 
Congress, lest there should be doubt in the mind of any one, 

In July, 1775, a few days after the declaration of inde- 
pendence, a committee of thirteen (one from each ‘of the 
States) were appointed to make inquiry for virgin lead, 
leaden ore, and the best method of collecting, smelting, 
and refining it; and, on the same day, the same committee 
were directed, in the recess of Congress, to inquire jnto 
the easiest and cheapest method of making salt in these 
colonies. 

December 29, 1775.. Resolved, That as the importation 
of any universally necessary commodity, and the exporta- 
tion of our produce to purchase the same, must pive pro- 
portionably greater opportunity to our enemies of making 
depredations on the property of the inhabitants of these 
colonies, and of occasionally distressing them by intercept- 
ing such commodities, it is earnestly recommended to the 
several assemblies or conventions immediately to promote, 
by sufficient public encouragements, the making sajt. in 
their respective colonies: i ; Beas 

May 30, 1776. Resolved, ‘Phat it be recommended to 
the Committees of Observation and Inspection in the 
United Colonies so to regulate the price of salt as to pre- 
vent unreasonable exactions on the part of the seller, &c. 

December 9, 1776. | Whereas, in consequence of many 
complaints that engrossers had distressed the public by 
raising salt to an exorbitant price; the Council of Safety 
of Pennsylvania, with the approbation of Congress; took 
the management of the affair into their hands, ‘and: have 
endeavored, by as.justand equal a distribution as possible of 
the salt imported from time to time, to supply the different 
parts of the country, yet it is found upon trial, &e. that 
the remedy has been ineffectual; and, on the contrary, salt 
continues scarcer and dearer in this port, than when. no 
regulations have been tried: therefore, Hesolved, ‘That it 
be recommended to the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania 
to take off all restraint upon the sale of salt, &c. 7 

June 3, 1777. Resolved; That a committee of three 
be appointed to devise- ways and means for supplying the 
United States with salt. : 

June 13,1777. Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the several States to offer such liberal encouragement to 
persons importing salt, as thcy shall judge willbe effect- 
ual, &c. That it be recommended to the several States to. 
erect and encourage, in the most- liberal and effectual ` 
manner, proper works for the making of salts." a 

July 17, 1777. That, in consideration of the scarcity of 
salt, &c. the Committee'on Commerce take the most effect: 
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ual and speedy measures for importing into different parts 
of this continent darge quantities. of that article, Sc. spi 

. October 22,1777. Whereas-tbere is an ‘immediate de- 
mand for the article aforesaid, in-the middle. district,. (re- 


ferring to other resolutions respecting-salt,) © ooo 
. Resolved; That the supreme executive authorities of the 
States: of Massachusetts Bay-and Connecticut. be respect- 
ively: requestéd..toassist: the’ Commissary. General of Pur- 
ii procuring: wagons or teams for removing twelve 


c 
thousand -busbels -of salt from the eastern tothe ‘middle 
district, &c.,-and in removing the salt from thence to such 


placés on the North river ashe shall judge most convenient. 
“The above extracts from the records of the. old- Con- 
_ gress: show most conclusively the situation of the country 
at that time, and their distress for the want of this neces- 
- sary of- life. They show the anxiety that they felt. to intro- 
“duce the manufacture of salt into the country, and that they 
used all:the power they then had to encourage it. 
“At that time. the manufacture of salt from sea water, 
. by solar evaporation, was commenced in my neighborhood 
and-district. In‘the beginning, their inventions were crude 
and imperfect, but the manufacture has steadily advanced, 
and improvements have constantly been made from that 
time to the present. No patent was taken, and their im- 
provements have been introduced into Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, and 
other places, and may be used by all who feel inclined to 
use them. ; 
“At present, as appears by the return, they have in Mas- 
sachusetts, and principally in my district, a capital invested 
. inthe manufacture of salt, amounting to one million seven 
hundred and.fifty-four thousand five hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. ‘They manufacture annually five hundred and 
three thousand six hundred and cighty-six bushels of salt, 
of the best quality, and fit for any use whatever, fully 
equal to alum or Turk’s Island salt. 
"Permit ie to inquire for a few minutes what has been the 


“ # legislation of our Government upon this subject. 


‘In the very commencement of the Government, in 1789, 

a duty of six anda quarter cents per bushel was laid upon 
the importation of salt. . This duty was undoubtedly laid 
. for revenue; but have we not every reason to believe that 
< those men who composed that Congress, and who were in 
“part the same men who composed the old Congress, 
full knowledge and recollection of the acts of that Con- 
gress in relation to, salt? Had they nota full knowledge of 
the distress of the country, and the exorbitant price paid 
for the article? and had they not, in furtherance of the re- 

. peated resolutions and -recommenations of the old Con- 
gresa,-the intentions by laying the duty, to encourage its 
. manufacture? ‘I-canhot believe: it admits of doubt. In 
August, 1790, the salt tax was-raised to twelve cents per 
bushel... In 1797, to twenty cents. This duty -was con- 
tinued until 1807, when it was repealed: The repeal had 
bad and almost ruinous effect upon the manufacturer, with 
very little temporary benefit to the consumer. In the year 
1813, the-same duty of twenty cents per bushel was laid. 
This act was limited to continue until one year after the’ 
close of the war, and no longer. Hence it has been called 
a war duty in this House. 1 perecive not the distinction 
attempted to be set:up, butlet gentlemen remember, that, 
on the expiration of the period limited, in April, 1816, the, 
limitation was removed, 
tual as ‘any other tax. It has continued from that period 
until the present. Under the influence of this duty, the va- 
rious saltmanu factories, on the seaboard and inthe interior, 
have been-brought into operation: They have been every 
year increasings 
cessful. “New improvements have 
in the cheapness:and quality of: the salt. 
ployed, I think, must exceed eight millions-of dollars. 1t 
can be used for no other. purpose. We manufacture at 
nis time; in the country, nearly five millions of bushels 


been added every year 
-The capital em- 


Vai 


and the tax was made as perpe-; 


-Theėy. have been in a great measure suc- | 


yearly, and more than half the. average quantity used -for 
fourteen years past. The competition in the: market on 
the seaboard, where foreign salt must he brought, has 
reduced the price very much. . It could not be much “res 
duced by a repeal of the duty, and in-a few years would 
be higher. if the duty> was repealed. Salt is imported 
principally in ships as ballast. The importer gains little, 
very little, for freight, for the reason I have given; other- 
wise, a fair charge for freight would be three times. whatis 
now obtained. Lregret it, on account of the merchant; but 
in-such a case he ought and must yield his profit for the 
public good. : i 

It should be understood that the manufacture of salt on 
the seaboard can be successfully prosecuted with a small 
capital. Those who are no longer able to pursue the life 
of seamen, in many cases erect a small manufactory for 
salt. ‘There are more than eight hundred of these small 
factories in my district; their salt is taken away in small 
vessels, and carried to market to various parts of the coun- 
try. Nothing can be so well calculated to produce severe 
competition, and thereby reduce the price, as these manu- 
facturers meeting the importer. Their competition with 
each other, and with the importer, has reduced it to the 
lowest price, not exceeding thirty cents for fifty-six pounds. 

But some gentlemen seem to suppose that the duty on 
salt is no part of the tariff. What is the tariff? What do 
gentlemen understand by encouragement to manufactures? 
Have we any law by which manufactures are encouraged, 
other than the tariff of duties on the importation of similar 
articles? Have we any pledge for the permanency of those 
laws, except it be the wisdom and discretion of Congress? 
Have I not shown that salt was an ‘article for which the 
country suffered much in the days of the revolution—that 
they were anxious then to encourage it--that the laws, from 
the commencement of the Government, and especially 
since 1816, more than fourteen years, have-had that effect; 
and are we not to suppose they were intended to have that 
effect? Is it not an article essential to life, and, therefore, 
to independence? ; 
Who, then, can say, with any plausibility, that the duties 
on salt were not intended to bring forward and encourage 
its manufacture, at least as much as that of any other arti- 
cle in the tariff? How are we to learn what article is to be 


had aj protected, but from the duties and the law? 


Much has been said of the exorbitant price paid for salt 
in various parts of the country. Yet, by the mercy of a 
kind Providence, the whole ocean affords the means of 
producing it, and. springs much salter than the ocean 
abound in the interior, in various parts of the country; and 
all now have skill tomanufacture salt. The price is not, 
asit once was, high in any part of the country. Neither 
the poor or rich are suffering on that account. Salt, com- 
pared to its value, is heavy, and transportation expensive. 
The price, therefore, must, in a great measure, depend 
upon the distance it is transported on roads, and the cha- 
racter of those roads. But, inconsiderately, the price of 
transportation is charged to the duty. The price of salt 
on the seaboard is regular and reasonable. Our duties, 
in the first instance, if they affect the price at all; can 
only affect it on the seaboard, where it is imported. How, 
then; can men expect the relief in-the interior so much 
talked about? I know it may be a popular subject to hold 
out to a certain class of men, but it is delusive. The price 
is now low where itisimported. The very duties so much 
complained of, have contributed to keep it low and prevent 
Aluctuations; and the relief sought by those alone who have 
occasion of complaint, is sought from a wrong source, 
Reduce the price of transportation by canals, railroads, 
or other good roads, and then the object will be effected, 
and not till then. Then, indeed, will the poor farmer-— 
and no-class of men are entitled to higher respect and.con- 


sideration—find relief. I regret to find go-much opposition 
to this duty from the South. The manufacturers at the 
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and I believe it might, but for the indiscriminate zeal and 
unwarrantable. violence of-a part, at least, of those who 
manifest great hostility against all manufactures. . I think 
nothing is wanting to effect beneficial amendments, but a 
temper of moderation and forbearance which will result in 
mutual compromise. ~ d 

It has been urged with warmth by a number who have’ 
spoken upon. the subject, that salt is a neccssary of life, 
used by the poor as well as the rich, and that on that.. 
account the duty ought to be repealed. It has been the 
wisdom and. policy of ail civilized nations to. produce, if 
possible, within their own country, the necessaries of life, 
Is such policy questionable? Our own wants and distresses, 
and especially the distress of the poor for salt. within, the 
recollection of some gentlemen who now hear. me; ought 
to be a conclusive answer upon this point. Theduty paid - 
upon salt for a number of years past, has not increased, 
although. the number of inhabitants has doubled.» The 
manufactories have increased as fast as the people. De- 
stroy these manufactories, and the price of salt would not 
be diminished, even in time of friendly intercourse with 
foreign nations, because present prices would not mare 
than pay a reasonable freight, and, if twice the quantity 
were imported, it could not be brought in ballast, as at. 
present, for little or no compensation; nor would. mer- 
chants consent to do it, were it not for their manfacturing 
competitors. But.suppose any interruption of our friendly 
relations should occur, what would then be our situation? 
Rich and poor, but especially the poor, must suffer.as they 
have done for the want-of salt. As an independent nation, 
we ought not to be subject to such casualties, but we 
ought to have the means of subsistence within ourselves. 

I am ready at any time to examine and revise the tariff. 
I have no doubt it can be improved; but I protest against . 
taking a single article. No portion of the country has been 
(in my opinion) so severely taxed as that which I repre- 
sent; and no interest so severely taxed as the navigating 
interest. Shall they have no relief? Is salt the only article 
affecting manufactures, worthy of our notice? I have al- 
ways believed that we could easily ameliorate the political 
tariff of 1828, without injury to any interest. hi 

Salt is an essential of life. The importance of its manu- 
facture cannot be questioned. The greater part used js 
now manufactured in this country. The manufactories are 
increasing and improving. The price of salt, owing to the 
competition of manufacturers and importers, ig kept pretty 
steady and low, and will be gradually reduced. | I trust, 
under such circumstances, we shall not repeal the duty on: 
salt, and that the vote of yesterday, which I think passed 
without mature consideration, will be reconsidered. 

The subjoined table shows the quantity imported into 
the country from the year 1801 to 1826: r: 


North take their four and corn, añd would desire to fur- 
nish them with salt in exchange. Both are necessaries, for 
rich and poor, mid the exchange might be mutually bene- 
ficial. Ithas been carried on to some.extent, and was par- 
ticularly beneficial during the late war. > 00., : 

It has been urged, with great spirit, that certain mono- 
polists have charged an extravagant price for salt, ‘and 
oppressed the people. Tam as hostile to monopolies and 
monopolists as any man. `: But one case of the kind, I be- 
lieve, is known. Where is that? Far in the interior, where 
a duty of five or ten cents could not in the smallest degree 
affect the price. Monopolies, in this free and enterprising 
country, can never exist to any considerable extent, and 
they will be of short duration. A high price will have the 
effect to call forth the efforts of the enterprising—-new salt 
springs willbe discovered, and transportation will be facili- 
tated——the price will be reduced—good will come out of 
evil. Our legislation ought not, in the present case, to be 
influenced by these cases of complaint, because we are 
legislating for the nation; and if our laws are patti- 
cularly prepared for the few exceptions named, they 
will be illy adapted to the wants and interests of the nation; 
and, beside, it is a perfectanswer in the present case, that 
our legislation could not afford the relief so much desired: 

The gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Wayne] who has 
just taken his seat, is greatly displeased with the proposi- 
tion to reconsider the vote of yesterday. He speaks in 
harsh language, and calls it bargain and sale. Sir, I trust 
gentlemen will not be deterred from doing their duty by 
any censure or denunciation from any quarter. Our whole 
Government, from ‘its commencement to this time, has 
been a system of concession and compromise. We could 
not exist if it were otherwise. By compromise, I mean 
honorable and just compromise—I mean that mutual for- 
bearance and regard to the interests of others which should 
induce each to yield something of what might seem most 
for the interest of his constituents. We are legislating for 
all. The South have called upon us loudly to afford them 
relief. ‘They complain of great distress. They ask us to 
yield, to compromise. Distress is comparative, and the 
relief called for may be questionable—but that the North, 
the majority, are bound to examine and investigate the sub- 
ject, Ihave no doubt. We'are bound to examine, because 
it may be the duty of the North to yield something of their 
own interest by way of compromise. . The various interests 
of the country are a subject of compromise, and so are the 
various manufactures of the country, One part of the 
country produces one article of manufacture, and another 
part of the country another article. If a reduction of du- 
ties be proposed, the whole subject ought to be thoroughly 
and candidly examined. The subject ought not to be 
touched under the influence of local or political feelings. 
The true spirit of an honorable compromise, regarding 
the good of others as well as our own, ought to influence 
our conduct. Iron is produced in some parts of the coun- 
try, sugar in others, lead in others, &c. Shall we repeal 
the duty, at once, on one of the articles named, because 


A statement exhibiting the-quantity of salt annually impòrt- 
ed, with the duties which actually accrued gier deducting 
the drawback payable, from the 1st of January; 1801, 
to the 31st of December, 1826. - ae : 


‘our own part of the country may not happen to produce mentee Bushels. s e Dunes 
the article, and, of course, are consumers? If that narrow 1801 2,881,803. 576,360 60 
principle should prevail, we should immediately repeal the 1802 3,244,309 648,846 80 
tariff on every article. For in the production of what ar- 1803 2,760,648 552,129 60 
ticle are one-third of the United States directly interested? 1804 2,439,241 - — 487,848 20 
We must act upon the principle of mutual compromise, 1805 2,816,455 563,291 00 
and that liberal principle of political as well as moral duty, 1806 3,184,099 686,819 80 
which shall induce us to regard the good of others as well te 3,542,672 513,920 24 
as our own. 


1809 There being no duty on salt after 
1810 the 3ist December, 1807, the re- 
1811 cords of the treasury will -not 
- 1819 exhibit the quantity imported in 
1813 these years. erg 


1814 379,112 75,822 40 
1815 4,268,185 853,637 00 


In application to the subject immediately before us, I do 
not object to considering the tariff; I think it might be 
modified, amended, and partially repealed, much for the 
benefit of all. But this is not the proper course. We 
should not take one isolated article, and repeal it. By so 
doing, we should not act liberally, or as statesmen ought 
toact. I hoped that the tariff would have been modified, 
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4,923,469 984,693 80 
_ 2,309,209 461,841 80 >." 
2,752,396 550,479 20 ` 
2,975,862 . 593,172 40 ~ 
4,049, 569 803,913 $0 ` 
3,121,847 ~ 624,369 40 > 
. 3,558,323 ` © ` 707,664 60 
ene “A, A49,740°.. 889,948 00 
` »§,092,052 `- 618,410 80 
3,537,378 `. 707,475 60 
3,140,616 620,923 20 
=: Total, 63,376,985 12,525,568 24 


NOTES. 


The act of the 10th of August, 1790, laid a duty of twelve 
cents per bushel on this article. 


-The act of 8th of July, 1797, laid an additional duty of 


eight cents, making twerity cents per bushel. 

The act of 7th of May, 1800, continues in force for ten 
yeags from the 3d of March, 1800. f 

‘The act of the 3d of March, 1807, repeals the act of 8th 
July, 1797, and declares salt imported after the 31st of 
December, 1807, to be free of duty. 

The act of 29th of July, 1813, lays a duty on salt im- 
ported of 20 cents per bushel, which duty it is now subject 
to under the act of 27th of April, 1816. 

Treasury Durancnent, Register’s Office, Dec. 11, 1827. 

: JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 

Mr. VINTON said: After the repeated decisions of the 
House, during the present session, against the reduction 
of the duty on salt, t must confess I did not anticipate the 
vote of yesterday, on that branch of the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. McDurriz] to the 
bill then under consideration. It was my intention to have 
given a silent vote on that bill; but considering that pro- 
position to be a blow struck at the whole system of domes- 
_ tic industry, dependent as that system is, and ever must be, 
upon all its parts for support, I cannot refrain from saying 
that that vote did not mérely surprise me, but filled me 
with alarm for the safety of the manufacturing interest in 
general. Could I have at all anticipated the result of the 
vote then about to be given, I should not have permitted it 
to passin silence. The only apology I shall now offer for 
throwing myself upon the attention of the House, is, that 
some-of my constituents have a direct, and all of them an 
indirect, interest. in this question, and they all would, in my 
opinion, be materially injured by the proposed reduction 
of duty. -I cannot think the extent of the domestic manu- 
facture of salt, and the importance of that interest, were 
generally understood, or had been attentively considered 
by the House, before the vote of yesterday. In the scale 
of importance, I think the manufacture of salt stands decid- 
edly next after the great fabrics of cotton, wool, iron, and 
leather. The annual consumption of salt in the United 
States does not vary very far from eight millions of bushels. 
Of this amount, about five-eighths are of domestic produc- 
tion. It appears from the last financial report, that the 
importation of salt during the year A. D. 1828, which 
went into the consumption of the country, amounted to 
two million nine hundred and ninety-three thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six bushels of fifty-six pounds each. 
The homé manufacture may be set down at about five 
millions of bushels: The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made at the present session, on the subject of] 
the manufacture of salt, gives the returns of the home 
manufacture at three million eight hundred and four thou- 
sand two hundred and twentycnine bushels. It will be re- 
collected that, for want of precise information, the amount 
manufactured in the State of Pennsylvania is omitted. He 
has, however, collected such data as to justify us in esti- 
mating the amount manufactured in different parts of that 
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State at séven or eight hundred thousand bushels. In the 


_ [tabular statement of the return from Ohio, T notice a mis- 
-| take has been committed of sixty or eighty thousand bush- 


els; the ‘return of the manufacture in one neighborhood 
being eighteen or twenty thousand barrels, which in the 
table is erroneously set down at ‘that number of bushels 
only. There are in the district that I represent several 


| mannfactories not noticed, which must produce some forty 


or fifty thousand bushels in all. The Treasury Department, 
I presume, were not apprised of their existence; and there 
are doubtless many other small establishments in different 
sections of the country, of which they have no knowledge 
at that department. The amount of capital invested in this 
brarich of manufacture may be put down at five millions of 
‘dollars, all of which, I shall endeavor to show, will be put 
in. jeopardy by the reduction of duty. The domestic is 
now rapidly gaining ground upon the imported article. 
The consumption of salt imported into the United States 
in the year 1796, when the population of the country was 
only about one-third its present number, exceeded the 
consumption for the year 1828, that year being the last 
treasury return. The importation for the three years pre- 
ceding 1828 considerably diminished, till, in that year, it 
fell down to the amount before stated. 

_ How is this fact to be accounted for? Has the consump- 
tion of the country diminished in this necessary of life, 
while its population has been increasing? The true solu- 
tion is, that the domestic production has been rapidly in- 
creasing, and by its competition pressing the foreign salt 
into narrower limits, or driving it out of market. The 
effect of this competition is to cheapen the price of the 
foreign article. It is a consideration of much importance, 
that the manufacture of salt is more generally diffused. 
through the. country than any one of the great interests, 
the protection of which has engrossed the attention of 
Congress. Nature has so distributed her bounties in the 
diffusion of the sources of this branch of manufacture, 
that no considerable section of the country need be de- 
pendent upon another for the supply of this necessary arti- 
cle of human subsistence. 

Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Ohio are the States that take the lead in its manufacture. 
But there is scarcely « State in any section of the Union, 
that does not manufacture it to a greater or less extent. 
On the whole line of our seashore, and especially along 
the coast of the southern States and Florida, great na- 
tural facilities must every where exist for its production, 
while the interior is supplied with inexhaustible subter- 
ranean.springs of salt water. Permit me, sir, to direct 
your attention to the state of this manufacture in the dif- 
ferent districts of country where-it is carried on, and see 
whether it can be sustained. under the proposed reduc- 
tion of duty. Among the New England States, Massachu- 
setts is the most deeply interested, having near two mil- 
lions of dollars invested in that branch of business. The 
document before mentioned shows that it is there barely a 
living business, the profits being reduced, at least, to a 
level with labor in other employments. 

The proposed reduction, must, therefore, inevitably ruin 
the manufacture in that section of country. How will it 
be in New York, where the manufacture is carried on 
more extensively than in any other part of the Union? 
The same document also shows that it is with difficulty the 
manufacturer can sustain himself. 1 understand the domestic 
salt finds its way into the city of New York, and is strug- 
gling with the foreign production for that great market. 

The domestic competition has so reduced the price, that 
imported salt will not bear the expense of freight, and 
comes in almost wholly as ballast; and, coming in this 
way, it pays little or no freight. : 

Suppose, sir, you reduce the duty to ten cents, how 
would the matter stand between the domestic manufac- 
turer and the importer? 
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The average value of foreign salt is set down.:in ‘the| 
commercial report at eight cents per bushel, which, from 
the best information I can get, is at least its fall cost abroad; 
duty, ten cents; making the cost, independent of freight, 
eighteen cents. The cost of production at the New York 
works is eight and a half cents; duty to the State, twelve 
anda half cents; cost of barrels, five: cents per bushel; 
making the cost twenty-six cents per bushel when ready 
for market; making a difference in cost, independent of 
freight, of eight cents per bushel in favor of the.importer: 
The foreign salt comes in bulk as well as in ballast, ‘thus 
saving the expense of barrels. But the domestic salt has 
not the advantage of going to market as ballast—it must 
pay freight and tolls on. the canal, and freight down the 
Hudson to the: city. Is it not apparent that, in this state 
of the trade, the foreign salt would drive the domestic out 
of the market of New York, and transfer the theatre of 
competition from the city tothe very doors of the manu- 
facturer, and, in any great revulsion of trade, break him 
down even there? 

Permit me, sir, to present this operation in another.as- 
pect. The foreign and domestic salt meet and enter into 
competition in the city; the foreign would pay a duty of 
ten cents, and the latter of twelve and a half cents per 
bushel. I say he would pay it, because to the manufac- 
turer jt is precisely the same thing whether he pays that 
sum into the treasury of the State of New York, or into 
the treasury of the United States. He would pay, then, 
two and a half cents per bushel more duty than the im- 
porter. 'The cost of the foreign article being only eight 
cents, the difference is thirty-two per cent on that cost, 
and is exactly the same thing as ifa discriminating duty of 
thirty-two pér cent. were imposed in favor of the import- 
er of the foreign product. It is needless to say that this 
great and valuable concern must sink in that State, if such 
an advantage is given to the foreign over the domestic pro- 
duct. The competition is new so closely contested, that 
the consumer of foreign salt is, in point of fact, relieved 
from the payment of freight. But suppose the duty re- 
duced, and the domestic manufacturer broken up, what, 
then, would be the course of trade? The importation 
would then become a regular business, and salt could afford 
to pay freight. . 

A part of the navigation of the country would go into 
the salt trade for the freight. ‘he consumer would: pay 
ten cents less duty than before; buthe would pay ten cents 
more for ihe freight, and consequently would find him- 
self precisely where he now is, with this important differ- 
ence--he has annihilated a large amount of capital, and 
lost a valuable domestic market. Complaints have been 
made here of the duty paid to the State of New York by 
the manufacturers, and they who make them. would com- 
pel her to repeal it. I understand the duty is pledged by 
the constitution of the State to the payment of the canal 
debt, and is therefore immutable, and not under the con- 
trol of her Legislature. I do not think it a just subject of 
complaint, so as to justify us in enacting laws to bear upon 
that fund and upon the constitution of the State. - It ought 
to be borne in mind that the New York canal was the first 
great enterprise of the kind undertaken in this country. 
It was important to give it stability to the credit of the 
State, and nothing could more effectually do that, than the 
provision in the constitution. The rest of the country, 
surely, owes that State something for the experience we 
have all acquired at her expense, and for the moral in- 
fluence she has spread over the. Union by her example. 
Nor ought the-multiplied benefits that almost every sec- 
tion of the country derives from her canals, to be wholly 
forgotten ‘here. Passing on from New York to Pennsyl- 


_vania, we find her salt manufactories situated in the west- 


ern district’of that State, and directly on the line of the 
canal now constructing. over: the Alleghany mountains, to 
unite the waters of the Atlantic with those of the Ohio 


and Lake Erie. 


-There can be but little doubt that if the present duty is 


retained, the salt of western Pennsylvania. will, so soon.as 
this canal is opened, compete with the imported’ article 
for the market of- Philadelphia, precisely as: the salt of 
western New York now does for the market of the city of | 
New York. Should-this be the case, the tolls and.trans- 
portation arising from the business will be of no incon- 
siderable importance to that State.: It is therefore the un- 
doubted interest of Pennsylvania. to sustain and foster its 
manufacture? 
seat ‘of this description of manufacturing interest in that 
section of the United States, is on the banks of. the Great 
Kenhawa, in western Virginia: Manufactories on a small 
scale are found on the Ohio, the Muskingum, and in many 
other parts of the western country. 
the Kenhawa amounts to about a million of bushels per 
annum. 
excitements, gone much higher than that amount, reaching 

a million and. a half; but the result was"a very genggal 

bankruptcy of all who were engaged in the business. 

Taking all the manufactories in the western country, in 

the aggregate, the average cost of preduction to the manu- 

facturer may. be set down at about twenty-five cents -per 

bushel, when packed in barrels ready for market. Let 

the duty on salt be reduced to ten cents, cost of foreign 

salt eight cents, freight at half the cost, say four cents, . 
and the cost of foreign. salt in New Orleans would. be 

twenty-two cents per bushel. 
the door of the manufacturer, when ready for market, 
would be, at least, equal to the cost of the foreign salt in 
New Orleans to the importer. 
quire, how would this trade operate in that state of things? 
In the first place, the foreign salt is considered the better 
article, and, consequently, would take possession of the 
market at the same price. 
material to look at the geographical position of these manu- 
factories, their markets, and the means of transportation. 
These establishments are-situated on thè very margin of 
the navigable waters leading into the Mississippi. 


Going still further - west, the principal 


The manufacture on 


I believe the production has, under peculiar 


The cost of production at 


Now, sir, permit me to in- 


In the next place, it becomes 


Their products descend the Ohio, and ascend its tribu- 


taries, penetrating into.the heart of Indiana, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, and I believe into the country bordering on 
the Mississippi, meeting the imported salt, and competing 
with it on thatriver. ‘The transportation is now mainly by 
steam. The amount of steam tonnage, now very great, is 
every year increasing, and hasa constant tendency to over- 
do itself. What would be the operation on. all that vast 


theatre that may be denominated the middle ground be- 
tween the manufacturers of the upper country, and the 
importer of salt at New Orleans? The descending cargo con- 
sists chiefly of bulky agricultural products, while the 


return freight is composed of manufactured articles, occu- 
pying much less space. Itis therefore apparent, that, in 
the regular course of business, andin that state of things 


to which that navigation is fast approximating, the amount 


of tonnage required to-perform the descending will far 
exceed that of the ascending navigation. To make up this 
deficiency of freight, salt would be carried up the river.at 


almost a nominal price; (at least at a freight not exceeding 


the price of downward freight;) and, coming into New 
Orleansin the first place as ballast, and then up the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio from a similar’ necessity, there can be no- 
thing plainer than that the manufacturers would be over- 
whelmed with a flood of foreign salt at their very, doors, 
whenever the steam navigation went a little beyond. the 
business of the country, which an active competition gives, 
it a constant tendency to do. It is needless to add that the 
manufacturer must smk under this state of things, and, 
when once down, could never rise again. These manu= 
factories are indeed far in the interior; but, in the present 
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The cost of production is supposed to be . 
about twenty cents, say twenty-five cente-per bushel, in- 
cluding the barrel. . 3 : 
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state of steam navigation, distance is almost, annihilated, | 1816, a period when the revenue of the country was ptos- 
Aand the perfection to which that navigation will no doubt perous and abundant beyond any precedent. That aa the 


i oes 
tion they. would be, 
them from the Gulf of Mexico. I am, fully convinced the 


proposed reducticn of duty would greatly endanger, if it 
_... didnot destroy, the capital now invested in that section of| capital, confiding in the faith of the Government, has gone 


the country: While the farmer would lose the valuable 
market which these establishments create for his products, 
he' would, at the same time, be compelled to pay more for 
his salt thanhe now does. To the manufacturer, the capi- 
tal employed would become in a great degree valueless; he 
could not convert it to any other use, as some gentlemen 

‘eem fo imagine. For example, he has a well perforated 
into the bowels of the earth, through solid rock, three, 
four, five, and’ even six hundred feet, until he strikes the 
saline water. What could he do with this expensive hole 
in the earth? To what other business or use could he trans- 
fer:it?. Certainly to none. 

While speaking of the salt manufacture in the West, I 
beg leave to direct your attention for a few moments to a 

ic of a local character, connected with this subject. 
The district of country along on the Ohio, and particularly 
at Cincinnati and its vicinity, is largely engaged in the ex- 
port of pork to New Orleans, and from thence to other 
ports. The salt manufactured in the interior does not an- 
swer the purpose of pickling for exportation as well as 
the coarse imported salt: On that account, pork goes to 
New Orleans imperfectly pickled, where it is repacked in 
foreign salt at a considerable charge. Now, sir, I noticed 
that my colleagues from that immediate neighborhood 
voted, yesterday, to reduce the duty on salt, thinking, no 
doubt, the reduction would have the effect of transferring 
the business of packing from New Orleans to Cincinnati. 
The: object is certainly very desirable. But, if my col- 
leagues will patdon me for presenting a single considera- 
tion to them in particular, I think I can satisfy them that 
the proposed reduction of duty would not effect their ob- 
ject. Let the duty be reduced ten cents, and we will sup- 
pose a corresponding reduction would take place in the 
price of salt. You have changed the actual price both at 
New Orleans and at Cincinnati; but the relative price re- 
mains unaltered. 

The packer, who pickled a barrel of pork in foreign salt, 
at Cincinnati, New Orleans, or Boston, would pay precisely 
the same amount of duty, whether that duty be ten or 
twenty. cents. By the reduction, therefore, the packer at 
Cincinnati gains no advantage over the packer at New Or- 
leans. The relative price must change in favor of Cincin- 
nati, before the packer can have any inducement to trans- 
fer his business from New Orleans to that place. If you 
can practically annihilate the space between the two cities, 
or-make-an approach to it; in other words, if you can get 
rid of the burden and cost of transportation between New 
Orleans and Ohio, you will then change the relative price 
of salt, and effect your object.. As things now are, the 
packer must pay the freight of his salt up the river, and 
then pay freight back again on the same salt after it is con- 
verted into pickle. To avoid the payment of these two 
freights, it is his interest to use the foreign salt at New Or- 
leans instead of Cincinnati. The proposed remedy most 
‘obviously does not reach the evil. 

It is my belief that domestic competition reduces the 
price of salt, every where, below what it would be if it 
came into the country duty free, without that competition. 
From the close of 1807 to 1813, salt paid no duty, and I 
am informed that during that period the price was higher 
than it has been since, and more fluctuating. I have but 
cone consideration more. to present, and that addresses 
itselfto the good faith of the nation. It has been said the 
duty isa war duty, and ought to be repealed on that ac- 
count, Such is not the fact—the act of 1813 expired of its 
own limitation a year after the war, and was revived in 


arrive, will place them in almost the precise. situa- year when the foundation was laid of the whole protective 
ifa navigable arm of the sea put up to] system, and this duty must have been imposed as a pro- 


tective duty. -The duty has existed now for seventeen 
years without interruption, and in the mean time a large 


into the manufacture. To force them to change their oc- 
cupation, is, in my opinion, not only impolitic, but cruel in 
the extreme. čų N 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said, he must ask the attention of the 
House to a few remarks, by way of explanation. They wilt 
be brief, [said Mr: D.] as the state of my health at present 
would forbid an exertion, were I disposed to make one, 
and as the argument of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Vinron] 
has nearly exhausted the subject. 

I must confess that a want of that knowledge of finan- 
cial detail which more experienced members of this body 
possess, led me to vote yesterday evening for the proposed 
reduction of duty on salt. I did this on account of the 
manifest. urgency of southern members. My mistake is 
not to be wondered at, when it is considered that, though 
not a young man, I am a young member of this House, and 
that neither my private pursuits nor public duties ever be- 
fore imposed on me the necessity of acquiring that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the operations of our commercial 
and fiscal systems, and their minute details, which are ne- 
cessary to the merchant, the manufacturer, and the states- 
man. My attention heretofore has been turned to the ge- 
neral principles alone, on which our systems of revenue 
and protection are founded. 

Perceiving the great excitement of hope on one side, 
and.alarm on the other, produced by the vote which I pro- 
posed to reconsider, I have availed myself of the short 
time that has elapsed, to consult some of the public tables 
and official documents that have a bearing on the subject; 
and Iam now satisfied that a reduction of the duty in ques- 
tion, at the present time, would be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic interests, and, in a peculiar manner, destructive of those 
of my constituents. ; 

I did not know, before now, that a capital of so many 
millions was vested in the home production of this article 
of first necessity, nor that, of the whole amount of salt im- 
ported from other nations, three-fourths parts come from 
the ports of Great Britain and her dependencies—from 
those very ports which are sealed against the introduction 
of our bread stuffs and other provisions. From all other 
nations we import into the whole United States a quantity 
but little exceeding the produce of the Kenhawa works. 

I can recollect to have seen in my county twelve dollars 
given for a bushel of alum salt. I recollect when the price 
of that article was reduced to eight, and to. five dollars, 
by the improvement of our mountain roads. To the best 
of my recollection, the price stood at about three dollars, 
until the Kenhawa and other works displaced the foreign 
article from our markets and consumption. I remember 
the time when twenty-four bushels of wheat would not 
pay for more than one bushel of alum salt; and Ihave 
seen the price of salt so reduced, that a barrel of it would 
not pay for a barrel of wheat flour. And this great and 
beneficial change is the result of improvements in the 
modes of conveyance, and of the protection afforded to 
home production by tariff laws--by the imposition of 
reasonable protecting duties on foreign importation. Were 
we to exclude foreign salt altogether, we could produce 
the quantity necessary for the whole consumption, without 
inconvenience. In the western country, the exclusion of 
foreign salt has been so effectual, that, in more than half 
of my district, I do not suppose that one bushel of foreign 
salt has been consumed within the last fifteen years. The 
reduction in price would continue, except at a particular 
place, if foreign salt were entirely excluded. Home pro- 
ducers are so numerous, and so scattered ovcr the country, 
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as to create that competition which is the life and soul of 
all manufacturing and’ producing operations. 

Nor is this reduction of price the only benefit the farm- 
ing and other consuming classes have derived from the pro- 
tection given to home-producers. The home manufacture 
produces a constant supply, to bé had in any quantities, 
large or small; and as the produce of our farms and shops 
enter into the consumption. of the manufacturers of salt, 
this indispensable article of daily use can be hadat every 
village, at any time, and in any quantity, and can be pur- 
chased and~paid for, at a reduced price, by our own pro- 
duce or manufactures.” Salt has thus become a constant 
article of trade and exchange in the interior commerce of 
the country. Nothing can be more obvious than the truth 
that these incalculable benefits are the fruits of our sys- 
tem of protecting duties, in modern ‘times called the 
American system. And shall I be asked to surrender these 
advantages, in otder to admit the productions of that coun- 
try which excludes ours, by a permanent system from 
which she never relaxes, except when compelled to it by 
necessity? f 

The principal staples of my district are bread stuffs, 
beef, pork, and manufactured articles. These are, by 
England, excluded from her West India portsin our neigh- 
borhood, while the friends of free trade, as they style 
themselves, would import from those places at which our 
pork and beefare prohibited, the very salt with which the 
prohibited article is cured. “Such a trade would ‘not: be 
reciprocal, and would be ruinous to western agriculture. 
I admit that the immediate effects of a reduction in the 
duty on salt would be a diminution in the price of the 
article. This diminution in price would continue until 
our own establishments would be ruined and: abandoned, 
and our dependence on the foreign English supply again 
restored, when the price would be increased, as formerly, 
at the pleasure of foreigners, and when cash would be de- 
manded in payment, and the supply rendered precarious 
by all those accidents and vexations attendant on foreign 
commerce. : 

Those who now live by the manufacture of salt have 
their capitals vested in their wells and furnaces, their ket- 
tles, and other implements and fixtures, and in sums 
necessary to carry on their business. Reduce the duties 
on foreign salt, and that article will ascend the Ohio at 
such reduced prices as to fall below the actual cost of pro- 
ducing it at home. ‘When this is done, the owners must 
abandon their works, and vest their capitals in other pur- 
suits. For a shorttime, our supply from abroad might be 
regular and cheap, and might continue so until the domestic 
manufacture would be every where abandoned; and then 
we would be inevitably compelled to purchase at higher 
prices, in an uncertain market, for ready cash, instead of 
articles of domestic growth and the fruits of our own 
labor. If we wish to secure our salt at low prices, we must 
discourage importation from abroad, and encourage that 
competition at home which has succeeded to the utmost of 
our wishes. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Warne] has.spoken 
of our system (including, I suppose, the motion I have had 
the honor to submit) as one of ‘bargain and sale,” and 
having a necessary tendency to corruption. I understood 
him as having particular reference to the speech of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; [Mr. Goraam] but, whe- 
ther to that gentleman orto myself, in as muchas the gentle- 
man from Georgia concluded by saying he meant no disre- 
spect, I suppose [have no cause to complain. These words, 
therefore, of ‘‘bargain-and sale,” are not understood as 
conveying any personal reproach, in the vocabulary of the 
day. But, whatever the gentleman from Georgia may 
think of my course here, or by whatever epithets describe 
it, that matters me but little, as neither, the opinions or 
see of others can. “pick my pockets, or break my 
shins. Sb! ae 
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~ According to the doctrine of some, all concessions and 


compromise in legislation are immoral;:whereas it is a uni- 
versal maxim, acknowledged by the wise in every-country, 
that all wise and beneficial legislation must be the result of 
mutual concession, of mutual forbearance, and of com- 
prontise. 
great variety of climate, 
possible to legislate wisely, 
the separate interests of each. 
agriculture and 
termeddling, 


Where acountry is so large as to embrace’ a 
of soil, and of pursuits, it isim-~ 
without much. ‘consultation: on 
In secking to render our 
manufactures independent of foreign in- 
it was ‘thought necessary, in the’ infancy of 


those interests, to foster and encourage them by the imposi- 


tion of high duties on-such articles imported from abroad as 


might come into advantayeous competition with them in 
our consumption. To afford this universal protection has 
been the aim of this Government, from the year 1789. to 
the present time; and no portion of the United. States 
pressed this policy sooner, or more earnestly, than the 
southern section. 

Yesterday evening, it was plainly discoverable, that, 
should we give up the protection of the great capital vested 
by New England and New York in the manufacture of 
salt, we would be in danger of losing the efforts of se 
States in furthering that protection which is indispensably 
necessary for our interests in the West; and in so far as, . 
on that aécount, we may be more disposed to protect our 
eastern friends, we are to meet the censures of the South. 
Like the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Maztary] I un- 
derstood the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Warnz] as 
holding out a hope to some of the friends of the tariff, 
that, if they would persevere in the reduction of duties on - 
salt, he might be induced to vote for the bill under con- 
sideration, the passage of which every real friend to do- 
mestic protection has so much at heart, and to which'the: 
gentleman from Georgia had appeared to be so much op- 
posed. The gentleman from Georgia, however, says he 
was misunderstood in this respect, and I therefore do not 
press the remark further than to say, that, understanding 
the gentleman, when he was up, as throwing out this in- 
ducement, I did not censure him for that course, I thought 
it perfectly fair, but considered it as very inconsistent in 
him to censure in others the very course which I. thought 
him openly pursuing himself. This opinion T cheerfully 
withdraw, because the gentleman’s explanation ‘removes 
the grounds of it, and convinces me of my mistake as to. him. 

But, however censurable it may seem in the eyes. of 
some of our opponents, that, in legislation, members 
should concede any thing of their views, measures, and 
wishes to others, in return for mutual concession on their 
part, it is evident to me that some of our opponents’ do 
not concur in this opinion, but actually practise what | 
others of them seem openly to condemn. ` This morning, 
afriend of mine, whose seat is near me, [Gen. Frnpzax] and 
who, in relation to thè protecting system, differs with me 
in nothing but the policy of reducing the duties on salt, 
informed me that one gentleman, (whom henamed,) if-not 
two or three among those opposed to us, would vote for 
our tariff law, if we would retain in it the clause reducing 
the duty in question; and that- gentleman will so vote, 
and with. that expectation. I did not inquire how’my 
friend obtained this assurance. TIsuppose he had it from 
him, or those alone able to give it; and, if so, I looked 
upon it as fair play. It would be the.result of a calcula- 
tion of the choice between supposed evils, 

I feel compelled to take a respectful notice of the re- 
marks of a gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. BARRIN- 
GER] in relation to my vote yesterday evening, and-my mo- 
tion to-day, which has given rise to the present discussion. 
That gentleman has made an allusion to the kiss and-trea-. 
son of Judas. Tam ata loss to know whether he meant to 
H wit was his object, he failed: for 
I could not perceive that a single smile was elicited:in the 
hall. Should I presume, as that gentleman did, to offer an 
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advice, not.asked for, I would say, that, whenever. he. at- 
tempts. to extract his sallies of wit. from a record. the 
; most awful and instructive that the mind of man can.con- 
template, he will exhibit himself in- bad taste -before a 
“christian audience, Bat if satire was intended, and -the 
gentleman meant both to assail me, and, at the same time, 
to give us.a sample of his magnanimity, ie was signally 
successful. - Having.cast his arrow across the hall at me, 
he most magnanimously demanded the previous question; 
which would. shut my mouth from this explanation, and 
fromareply: 2. 
Mir. "THOMPSON, of Georgia, rose, and observed that 
ån all the debate he had heard nothing new on the ques- 
tion; and, as further debate could be’of no use, he moved 
to lay the motion for. reconsideration on the table, and 
demanded the yeas and nays on the question; but withdrew 
his metion at the request of : 

Mr. McCOY, who promised to renew it when he had 
made a few remarks in favor of adhering to the reduction 
of ‘the salt duty. . Having done so, he renewed the motion 
made by Mr. ‘Taompson; and ; 

“The question being put on laying the motion to recon- 
sider on the table, it was decided in the negative: yeas, 
95-—nays, 102. 

` Mr. POLK made some remarks in favor of the reduc- 
tion, and explanatory of the history of the duty on salt laid 
from time to time; and bclicving that enough had been 
said, pro and con, and as much as the time of the House 
could afford, he concluded by calling for the previous 
question: i 

Mr. WAYNE moved a call of the House; but the motion 
was not sustained. 

The motion for the previous question was seconded by a 
majority of the House; and 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on the call 
of Mr. CAMBRELENG, it was carried—171 to 25. ` 

‘The main question (being on the motion to reconsider 
‘the vote on the amendment reducing the duty on salt) 
was then put, and decided in the affirmative by the follow- 
ing vote: yeas, 102—nays, 97. 

The question then recurring on the amendment propos- 
ing to reduce the duty on salt, 

Mr. McDUFFIE modified the amendment so as to defer 
the reduction to fifteen cents to the 1st of September, 
1831, and the reduction to ten cents from and after the 
Sist of December, 1832. 

The debate was now renewed, and continued with un- 
abated animation and occasional pungency during several 
hours. : 

Messrs. CAMBRELENG, DRAYTON, BARRINGER, 
ANGEL, SEMMES, CRAIG, of Virginia, JENNINGS, 
WILDE, and LEA advocated the ‘amendment, and the 
propriety of reducing the duty; and Messrs. SPENCER, 
of New York, MALLARY, STORRS, of New York, IR- 
VIN, of Ohio, TEST, DAVIS, of Massachusetts, and 
REED opposed the amendment for various reasons; some, 
because they were opposed to the reduction as impolitic, 
and would not diminish the price to the consumer; others, 

` that it was improper, connected with this bill; others, 

that it would put the bill itself in jeopardy, though they 

were not opposed to the repeal of the duty, if it were an 
unconnected proposition. . For the reason last mentioned, 

Messrs. RAMSEY and MILLER stated they should vote 

now against the amendment, although they yesterday voted 

for it. s 

[The following were the remarks of Messrs. ANGEL 
and Lra} : 
Mr. ANGEL said, he must crave the indulgence of the 

House for a few moments, while he would'state briefly the 

reasons which would govern his vote on this occasion. Lam 

{said Mr. A.] the more disposed to do this. because 1 am 

constrained to differ from many of my colleagues; these 

with whom [have generally acted, whom I greatly esteem, 


and for whose- judgments and opinions I entertain the: 
greatest respéct... Under these circumstances, my. course 
may seem singular to some, and I therefore desire to state 
the reasons which. not only induce, but oblige me to take it. 

My first. objection rests upon general principles: The 
real, absolute. necessaries of life ought not to be taxed, 
unless there be some strong and urgent necessity for it; 
and then no longer than the necessity for the tax continues. 
Here the tax on salt is unnecessary: the revenue is abun- 
dant without it. os 

Salt is an absolute, natural, and real necessary of life— 
other things may, from use, be thought necessary, as tea, 
coffee, sùgar; but salt is, in its nature, a real necessary to 
life—-and one without which life and health cannot be 
maintained. It is absolutely neccessary to animal life and 
health. Horses, cattle, and sheep must be fed with it; and 
immense numbers of them die yearly for the want of a suf- 
ficient quantity of it. On such an article, is it proper then 
to retain a duty of twenty cents on a bushel? More salt 
should be used: more would be used if it was cheaper, and 
it should be made as cheap as possible, by freeing it from 
taxation. 

The poor man, for himself, his wife, and his children, 
must’consume of salt, and pay of his tax, as much as the rich 
man, for himself, his wife, and children—and as the poor 
man’s family is often the most numerous, he must pay the 
most of the tax. You make him pay the more, exactly in 
proportion as he is less able than the rich man. This is 
contrary to all principle. Taxes should be levied on men 
according to their ability to pay. Is it too much to relieve 
the poor man, by reducing this tax at first to fifteen, and 
afterwards to ten cents on a bushel? 1 do not say these 
things to court popularity with the poor. I say them be- 
cause eternal justice proclaims them to be right, whether 
they be popular or unpopular. 

A few days since, we passed a bill reducing the duties 
on tea and coffee, because these are supposed to have be- 
come necessaries, and are used by the poor as wellas by 
the rich. ‘There were only six votes against that bill; and 
will any gentleman tell me that salt is less a necessary than 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, or less consumed by the poor? 

On principle, therefore, salt, asa natural necessary of 
life, ought not to have been taxed twenty cents a bushel, 
or two or three times as much as its foreign cost; and the 
reduction of the tax to ten cents a bushel is but slow and 
partial justice to the public, as the tax will still be equal to 
the expense of making a bushel of salt at the Salina, or 
any good salt works. 

It is said that the reduction of this salt tax will be a se- 
rious injury to the State from which F come. If I believed 
this, £ would be the last man to vote for it. I can have no 
inducement to wrong that State--my home is there~-my 
friends are there—all my interests and all my attachments 
are there—and I can only wish her prosperity. I hope to 
show, as Lam satisfied is the fact, that the State cannot lose 
by the reduction of this tax, which will profit every citi- 
zen of that State. : 

At present, New York herself levies an excise duty of 
twelve and a half cents on every bushel of salt manufac- 
tured at the salt works in that State. My colleagues allege 
that, in this manner, the State, by a tax upon her citizens, 
raises a revenue of about one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand dollars towards her canal fund: that, if the Unit- 
ed States reduce their duty on imported salt to ten cents a 
bushel, the State, in order to save the manufacturer, will 
be obliged to reduce her duty on domestic salt, and, instead 
of this revenue, impose a direct tax to pay her canal debt. 
Every part of this deserves examination. . : 

Ifthe United States reduce the duty on this article, it 
will save exactly so much to every citizen who uses foreign 
salt; and the State will undoubtedly amend her laws and 
constitution so as to reduce her tax on salt, which will be a 
saving to that amount toevery citizen who uses domestic salt. 
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Tf by these means the canal fund loses one hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand dollars, do not the citizens of the 
State gain it by their exemption from the payment of the 
tax? Because, after all, very little of this salt tax is col- 
lected from the citizens of other States. . Is it not nearly 
all paid by the citizens of New York? Do they not con- 
sume more than nine-tenths of all the salt manufactured 
in the State? What can a State gain by taking from the 
citizen his earnings and property by taxation? When 
gentlemen talk of enriching the State by taxing the peo- 
ple, do they think that taxes do not make the people poor? 
If the salt tax costs the people who pay it nothing, by in- 
creasing it four or five fold, you might, according to their 
argument, make the State very rich, and pay off the canal 
debt in a few years, without injury to any body. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture—take away 
the tax, the doing of which, gentlemen say, will impove- 
rish the State, and then see what will be the condition of 
the citizens. If the State loses one hundred and _fifty-se- 
ven thousand dollars by the abolition of the tax, it as cer- 
tainly follows that the citizens gain the same amount. The 
State is the corporation—the citizens are its members; and 
when the members are required to pay asum for the com- 
mon benefit, the share required of each should be in pro- 
portion to his amount of stock in the company. This is 
plain; it is every day’s practice in the pecumary regula- 
tions of corporate bodies;.and what Government would 
ever charter a company with authority to compel the holder 
of one share to pay as high a tax as he who holds twenty 
shares? This is the operation of the present salt tax. 
The poor man, not worth a dollar, pays as much towards 
its aggregate amount as the wealthiest man amongst us. 

If, as is conceded on all hands, the State must and will 
reduce her salt tax if the United States reduce theirs, 
how can the manufacturer be injured by it? Foreign salt 
will cost abroad some six or ten cents; to this there must 
be added:freight, insurance, and importers’ profit, and the 
United States duty will still remain ten cents. The price 
of domestic salt, free from the State tax, would be only ten 
cents or less at the salt works. It is therefore utterly im- 
possible that the foreign sait should ever compete with the 
domestic salt, unless the State should obstinately refuse to 
relieve its citizens from*this burden—and there is not the 
least foundation for supposing that the State would delay 
to perform a duty so agreeable and profitable to her citi- 
zens. 

If the State tax on salt was reditced, (as it would imme- 
diately be in effect, and shortly in form,) the salt manu- 
facturers could sell salt at the works for ten cents a bushel, 
instead of the present price of twenty-two and a half cents, 
including the State tax. More of it would be carried east, 
and sold in Vermont, and in the Hudson river and Mohawk 
counties—more would go west, on the canal, and find a 
market in west Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Canada 
-more would go north, on the canal to Oswego, and finda 
market in our northern counties and in Canada. In this 
manner, the salt market for our manufacturer would be cn- 
larged, and his profits increased; while the price to consum- 
ers would be reduced, and the increase of transportation 
of the salt, and of the pay for it on the canals, would, by 
the increase of tolls, go far towards remunerating the canal 
a for the loss it would sustain by a reduction of the salt 

uty. 

At the time the constitution of our State was amended, 
and this salt tax was pledged to the canal fund, the canals 
were unfinished; and I do not war with the convention for 
their endeavors to secure the credit of the State. Still 
the people, many of them, objected to the constitution—— 
they demurred to the salt tax. At that time I was with 
them; and can speak of the opinions of many in the west- 
ern part of the State, from personal observation. - The 
constitution was presented as a whole, and the people were 
obliged to adopt it as a whole, or reject it altogether. It 


contained many provisions which they desired to secure; 
they wished to abolish the old council of appointment, to 
reform the judiciary, 
They were told, and regarded it as $ 
that the canals would go on successfully, soon be complet- 

ed, and the tolls would be more than sufficient to extin- 

guish the debt; and that, as soon as a little experience could 

be had on the subject, this salt tax should be reduced or | 
repealed. 
tion; but 
petual, they would have rejected the tax and constitution 


and to extend the. right of suffrage.” 
a pledge, or promise, 


They believed this, and ‘adopted the constitu- 
if they had been told that this tax must be per- 


together. If this tax of twelve and a half cents on a bushel 
of salt, in favor of the canal fund, had been the only amend- 
ment proposed to the constitution, would not the people, 
Lask my colleague, have rejected it by an almost unani- 
mous vote? f 

The State salt tax, like the United States salt tax, is 
very unequal and unjust—a repeal or reduction of both is 
called for by the interest of the people. 

The New York canal debt is the debt of the whole 
State. The salt tax there is thrown into the canal fund to 
pay that debt. But the State salt tax is not paid by allthe 
people of the State, but only by about two-thirds of them. 
Of these, many are obliged to pay who use the canals but 
little, and who are rather injured than benefited by them. 
The other third of the population of the State consumes 
imported salt; pays nothing into the canal fund; but pays 
twenty cents a bushel on salt to the United States. Thus 
the people of that State are taxed, (two-thirds of them, ) 
say one hundred and fifty thousand dollars towards the ca- 
nal fund; and to enable the State to tax these two-thirds to 
that amount, my colleague would compel the other third 
to pay twenty cents on every bushel of salt they consume, 
into the’ treasury, to be laid out in internal improvements 
in other States. Here is a double taxation; and one. part 
of the State is to be employed as the instrument to fix this 
tax on the other, instead of joining, as I think they should, 
to reduce both taxes. Ifthe tax were reduced, all would 
get their salt cheaper than they now do. If the United 
States tax on salt be reduced ten cents, that of the State 
will follow, and every consumer will obtain his salt ten 
cents cheaper than he would if the tax were continued. 
And yet I am told that the people of New York will be 
injured by reducing their taxes! Ihave yet to learn that 
men grow rich by being taxed, or that they become wealthy 
by having their money taken from them. I have heard 
much said upon this floor in favor of heavy taxation~I 
have heard gentlemen say that it would replenish the stores 
and increase the wealth of the country; that the individuals 
composing the nation would be enriched and rendered 
happy by it. It would seem from their doctrine that an 
extravagant system of taxation was a kind of cornucopia 
provided by the magic of Government, to supply the wants 
and gratify the avarice of every class of citizens. Sir, I 
cannot understand this kind of logic; but when I am brought 
to believe as those gentlemen do, then I will vote with 
them, and not before. Thave spent my days with the peo- 
ple of New York, and will never injure them. I know 
they do not deserve it. They have borne burdens with- 
out murmur. Can any man complain that I injure him, 
when I wish to reduce his taxes? : 

Sir, I represent a farming district. My colleague [Mr. 
Srorxs] seemed to think that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Camsrzzenc] knew nothing about the inte- 
rests of the agriculturist, because he comes from a city, I 
am, in part, a farmer. myself--I was brought up at the 
plough—-I know the worth of a dollar, for I have labored 
with my hands to earn it. Through life my associations 
have been with those who procured their livelihood by 
honest labor—my life has been spent with a people who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, and I know 
and understand their feelings and their interests. 
constituents are industrious farmers-—they pursue the path 
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: their debts and their taxes too; and they well know what 
Tabor it costs to’ meet all the exactions upon them. “Sach 
are‘the men for whom I go, and such are the men whose 
interests should be protected—and I know of no better 


way to protect them, ‘than to relieve them, if I can, from 


this taxation. ` ii f ; A 
-` This State salt tax is peculiarly oppressive upon my dis- 
trict: © That district.can use‘the canals but very little, and 
they are believed rather to have injured than benefited it. 
Be this‘as it may, such is the opinion of many good judges 
of ‘the value of property; and it is certain that many busi- 
ness men have been drawn from that county to the canals, 
with considerable capital; and that the prices of real es- 
tate, and other articles in the market, have greatly depre- 
ciated. Meanwhile, that district, which is a single county; 
consumes more than thirty-five thousand busliels of do- 
mestic salt, and thus pays into the canal fund a tax of from 
four thousand dollars to six thousand dollarsa year; and at 
the same fime.every citizen of the county who transports 
any. one article on the canal, must pay as great tolls as those 
who,, residing elsewhere, either enjoy greater benefits from 
the: canal, or pay nothing of this salt tax. My constituents 
are willing to pay any rate of télls necessary to the canal 
fund, so far as they use the canal—they are willing to pay 
for whatever they use; but it is unjust to tax them with 
burdens which, though beneficial to others, are only inju- 
rious to themselves. And I wish to reduce the United 
. States tax on salt, as the only and best means of procuring 
that reduction of the State duty on salt, which our agri- 
cultural and laboring population every where desire and 
deserve. l 
But, sir, my colleague, [Mr. Srorns] to deter the New 
York ‘delegation from voting for the reduction of this salt 
tax, declares‘that that reduction will drive the State of New 
York to a land tax, to supply the place of this salt tax to 
the canal fund. “What an odious argument! Whatis this 
but to say to the citizens of the State of New York, if you 
rid yourselves of the salt tax, the yoke of a land tax shall 
be fixed on your necks? Shall I use such an insulting ar- 
gument to the citizens of my district? Shall any man say 
to them, you shall bear either a salt tax or a land tax? Sir, 
they ought to bear neither. 
And, sir, is it true—is there a shadow of truth in it, that 
the loss of this salt tax will ruin the great State of New 
York, and drive her to a land tax to support the Erie and 
Champlain canals? These are the best canals in America; 
are located on the easiest and cheapest routes—connect 
the most extensive natural navigations on this whole vast 
continent, traverse the most fertile districts, and bear on 
their bosoms the industry and products of every clime, and 
of millions of people. “After boasting, as he did, a few 
days since, of the utility and profits of these the most use- 
ful works of the age, shall he tell us, and ask us to believe 
him, that these canals, such as I have described them, can- 
not support and pay for themselves; that they are so lame, 
impotent, and feeble, that the loss of this excise of twelve 
and a half cents on a bushel of salt, extorted alike from 
the rich and the poor, will force New York to burden her 
citizens with a land tax to support them? What, sir, a 
direct tax to support the best canals in the world! Is this 
true? How does it tally with that gentleman’s arguments 
in favor of internal improvements? Did he not, a few days 
since, entertain us with a discourse to prove how very pro- 
fitable these works are, and how soon they would pay for 
themselves? And now, forsooth, the State of New York 
is to be ruined by the reduction of the tax on foreign salt 
to. fen cents, which still leaves the enormous duty of one 
hundred per cènt. on that necessary article of life. 
But let me quiet the gentleman’s unhappy-alarms. - He 
has himself‘hinted. at the manner in which, if the State lose 
the salt tax, it can easily, and without injustice, supply the 
deficiency of the canal fund. ‘That gentleman has told us 


nesty, and avoid all juggling speculations. “They pay |that, if the account should now be taken between the New 


York canals and western Vermont, western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan, they would be found indebted to New 
York for the reduction which her canals have effected in 
their transportation, ‘thousands, and, hundreds of thou- 
sands.” Yes, sir, I appeal to every honest man, let him 
reside where he may, ought not they who enjoy the bene- 
fit of these canals to pay for their construction and repair? 
Would any man partake of the banquet, and meanly skulk 
off and leave others to pay the bill? If Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Michigan have had, and will forever have, 
profits, “thousands, and hundreds of thousands,” as my 
colleague [Mr. Srorrs] says, in their cheaper transporta- 
tion, would they—could they decline such a moderate in- 
crease of the canal tollsas would supply this deficiency, in 
the event of there being any? I think they could not~my 
constituents will freely pay the increased tolls—it would 
be a pitiful increase. The tolls are now more than eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and’ an increase of one dollar 
and fifty cents on each hundred dollars of the present tolls 
would replenish the fund: : 

For these reasons, and others which I cannot now detail, 
I am of opinion that the salt tax of the United States ought 
to be reduced, as an act of justice and sound policy to all 
the citizens of the United States. I believe, too, it will 
lead to a reduction of the New York State excise on salt, 
beneficial to all the consumers of domestic salt manufac- 
tured in that State, and ultimately extending the market 
for that article, and, therefore, beneficial to the manufac- 
turers of it. 

Some believe that to tax is the best mode to improve 
the wealth and riches of men; but I believe taxes to be the 
worst énemies to industry. A tax which indiscriminately 
presses upon the weak and the strong; which adds to the 
miseries. of poverty; which takes from the food of the hun- 
gry, and diminishes the scanty stores of the needy; which 
lays the widow and the orpban. under contribution, and 
preys upon the substance of the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, is unworthy of the countenance of a free and liberal 
Government. The small sum of twenty cents, exacted by 
the Government of the citizen, as the price of his license 
to use a bushel of salt, may appear trifling and of little 
consequence to gentlemen enjoying high salaries, or draw- 
ing ample wages in the service of the Government; but to 
the poor laborer, whose wages are less than fifty cents per 
day, this tax is onerous, and he feels and groans under the 
weight of it. I am not the friend of useless taxation, and 
so longas I enjoy a seat upon this floor, it shall not receive 
my support. . an 

These are my sentiments, and I should be a hypocrite if 
Iconcealed them. Popular or unpopular, they have their 
source in an honest conviction of their rectitude. Let them 
put me up, or put me down, I will abide by them. 

Mr. LEA said he did not rise to make a speech, but to 
ask forthe reading of two letters, which he had in his hand, 
contained in a document reported to this House by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury during the present session of Con- 
gress. These lettersare from gentlemen of first re spectabili- 
ty,* one of them intcrested in the salt works referred to, and 
the other intimately acquainted with those concerns. ‘They 
speak of the salt works on Holston river, in Virginia, and give 
us some facts worthy of our attention, when honorable gen- 
tlemen tell us here that the present duty of twenty cents a 
bushel on foreign salt is necessary to protect our domestic 
manufactures, and even argue gravely that salt is cheaper 
on account of the duty. . We are told that some salt works 
will be destroyed if the duty should be repealed. And 
what of that? If they cannot make as cheap.as others, let 
them go. Must the whole community bear a grievous tax, 
in order to keep up afew dull and unprofitable salt works, 
when there are others in the country, that could make more 


* Francis Smith, Esq. Charles C, Johnston, Esq. 
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than enough at halfthe amount.of the present duty? What 
do these letters tell us! One of them says salt is made at 
about ‘twenty-five cents a bushel, and might be made at 
twelve and a half; the other says it is made at sixteen or 
seventeen cents, and might be made for six and a fourth, 
and the quantity might be extended to meet any demand 
of the whole Union. One of the letters says the price, at 
the works, has been, for several:years, one dollar for fifty 
pounds! 1 live ii a country supplied from this source, and 
know the cost: of this same salt as it progresses down the 
rivers Holston and Tennessee, increasing from one dollar te 
one and a half and two dollars a bushel of fifty pounds, 
until competition of foreign and other domestic salt, below 
the Muscle shoals, reduces. the price to sixty-two and a 
half cents, little more than half the price whereit started! 
Is this no monopoly? Do. these works neéd a protecting 
duty? Must they have a bounty of twenty cents duty im- 
posed on foreign salt, to keep it from interfering with the 
market, in order that these mannfacturers may be able to 
sell at a living price? -But the friends of the protecting 
system seem alarmed lest the reduction of this duty should 
endanger other parts of the tariff. Aye, indeed, is it all 
of apiece? And are theseits principles? and this a speci- 
men of the whole? Iam glad to hear gentlemen tell us 
that this odious salt tax is a true test of the ‘t American 
system,” and let them refuse to repeal-this duty, and abide 
that test. I ask that the letters be read. i 

The question at length being put on the amendment, it 
was negatived by the following vote: yeas, 98—nays, 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. : 

The question then recurring on the substitute to the 
original bill agreed to in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. POLK called for a division of the question, so as 
to leave for separate decision the section containing the 
amendment respecting the duty on iron, offered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by Messrs. Scorr and Howann; 
and, after some explanatory remarks by Mr. P., and some 
passages between him and Mr. STERIGERE on a point o 
order, 

‘The question was put on all the sections of the substi- 
tute, excepting that above mentioned, and agreed to by 
yeas and nays: yeas, 185—nays,-11. 

‘The question thei came up on the amendment of Mr. 
Scorr, as amended by the proviso of Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. SCOTT defended his amendment against some ob- 
jections of Mr. Pork. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE suggested, that, instead of calling the 
yeasand nays on both branches of the amendment, it would 
save time if Mr. Scorr would move to strike out Mr. 
WWowann’s proviso. 

Mr. BUCHANAN advised his colleague to adopt this 
course, for the reason, also, that, by giving up a part, he 
would be more likely to obtain the other portion of the 
amendment. $ 

Mr. SCOTT yielded to the suggestion, and moved to 
strike from the amendment the proviso adopted in commit- 
tee, on the motion of Mr. Howarn. 

Mr. BROWN opposed making the distinction; and 

Mr. WAYNE advocated Mr, Howann’s proviso, and op- 
posed the motion tostrike it out. 

The question being put on striking out the proviso, it 
was negatived by yeas and nays: yeas, 46—nays, 140. 

Mr. CHILTON moved to include in the amendment im- 
ported iron ‘used for axes, hoes, or ploughs, or for any 
other purpose of agriculture,” and, in support of his mo- 
tion, said as follows: 

Mr. C. remarked that the principles of justice must, 
as he conceived, belong to one of two classes, either 
such as were natural and inflexible, being founded in the 
nature of things, or such as rest upon a civil.compact. 
Now, sir, [said Mr. C.] 1 affirm that the principles in this 
bill involve specifically the distinction I have just alluded 
to, In order to test them, I propose these two questions 

Vor VI-123 
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to the House: Is it in the power „O 
United States to impose burdens upon their fellow-citizens, 
and thereby abridge all their pleasures and curtail the 
fruits of their industry, 
tice? 
an instrument. agreed to by 
conferring such a power? None will contend, Ipresumé, 
that the authority is- derived from a natural right. - Sir, 
the very beasts have a right to rove over the plain, 
for pasture wherever they can find it, and drink of every 

brook they meet-in their way; and are not men by nature * 
as free as they? Surely, 
men, unauthorized by me, a 
pocket, 
just claim to 
apparent, then, 
at all, it must be acquired. 
has been conferred upon Congress or not, our only resort 
must be to the chaiter agreed on by the States, 
we shall see how far this power of taxation is carried. The 
question is, 
the constitution of the United States? 
intention to oppose any constitutional power, 
lieve that the power 
is a constitutional power. 
of North and South Carolina, and Georgia, will not besi- 
tate to make the same admission. 
power.to lay taxes 


f| publicly avow that I 


of the.Congress of the 


on mere principles-of natural: jus- 
Or havè they this power from the construction: of | 
the States of this Union, and — 


to seek 


sir. And has, then, a collection of 
right to put their hands in my 
and take my money, to sustain another who has-no 
the fruit ‘of my toil? They haye not.” It is” 
that as this js not a natural right, if it exists 
In order to judge whether it 


and there 


what power has Congress on this subject by 
It is far fromy my 
and I do be- 
to levy taxes with a view to revenue 
Even the much abused States 


They all admit your 
with a view'to replenish the treasury. 
But what isthe fact now? Fsay you have usurped a power 
never conferred upon you, and which you cannot claim as 
a natural right—the power of grinding the face of the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. Regardless of the cries 
of the unprotected and helpless, you hold over them, with- 
out mercy, the iron rod of the oppressor. This, in my 
opinion, involves the whole principle of your constitutional . 
right, and touches especially a question in relation to the 
West, which must utterly forbid me to vote forit. 1 here 
believe this House has no power 
under the constitution to prosecute what is called the pro- 
tecting system; in other words, that it has no power to 
thrust its hand into a thousand pockets for the-purpose.of 
keeping up the fullness and splendor of one. Sir, permit 
me to ask what was originally the object of the confedera- 
tion of these States. Was it that the isolated interest of 
one single State should predominate over that:of all the 
rest? Surely not. The interests of these States are ex- 
ceedingly diversified. Their inhabitants are in-very dif- 
ferent situations, engaged in different pursuits, inhabiting 
a diversity of climate and of soil. Some parts of our coun- 
try abound in hemp, others in iron, others in. cotton, 
others in sugar cane, and you never can fix on a system of 
taxation in whieh all willagree, unless it is done under the 
immediate pressure of an existing war, when sectional in- 
terests are forgotten, and all burn with a noble zeal to de- 
fend the stars and stripes of the national banner. 

The great object of the confederation was to provide - 
for the general defence and common welfare. It never 
was intended that the majority. should oppress and des- 
poil the minority. We have in Kentucky a constitution 
which guaranties to every individual. certain rights as 
being unalienable, and I, as an American citizen, have a 
claim to these rights, and may insist upon them in my own 
case, though all the rest of my fellow-citizens should have 
given them up. For what were constitutions made? or 
why do we contend with so much earnestness on this floor,. 
as to their true intent and meaning? Surely the object‘of 
them is to protect all. The intention was, that all should 
equally contribute to the common defence. Was it the’ 
object of our Government that the poor shall fight, and. 
the rich roll in luxury? Sir, the poor man cannot get’a 
substitute; he must turn out in his own person; and- 
know some poor men whoin the last war left behind them 
their wives, children, friends, home, and all. they held 
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to taxes and burdens the moment they ceased to be of ab- 
solute necessity, willbe recollected by. all who have done 
me the honor to listen. whenever I have raised my voice on 
this floor. Ihave repeatedly argued in favor of reducing 
the tax upon salt; and I am now equally opposed to any 
increase ofthe tax upén iron. It will readily be discovered 
that iron presents. as. good a subject for monopoly as salt. 
Every. farmer must have it.. It enters into the composi- 
. tion of his knife and fork, of his axe, his plough, his hoe, 
>. Chis harrow, bis sickle, his scythe, his ox chain; in a word, 
of all the tools and.implements by which he is able to turn 
«the stubborn glebe, to reap down his fields, and to subdue 
the soil. He must have it, or starve. Now, sir, why shall we 
give relief on this subject to the wealthy gentlemen who 
form a railroad company, and deny it to the humble corn 


and tobacco grower? Sir, I cannot fail to notice an argu- 


ment on which great stress is laid, that this bill is intended 
solely and exclusively to enforce the collection of the re- 
_yenué-as it was laid by the tariff bill of 1828, and not to 
lay any additional duty. No alteration was to be made. 
The duties were to be neither. increased nor diminished. 
The humble individual who had had the price upon his salt 
increased from twenty-five cents to one dollar and fifty 
cents, was to be wholly disregarded. Now, sir, in my dis- 
trict, which consists of twelve counties, there is not one 
establishment for the manufacture of salt, while there are 
several manufactories of iron. 


it? Besides, sir,the people of the United States, when 


this administration came into power, looked with fond anti- 


cipation.to this epoch as one in which all unnecessary 
offices were to be dispensed with, and no new offices were 
to be created.. Yet, what is provided by this bill? A 
large number of new offices are created, with heavy sala- 
ries, for the purpose of guarding against frauds! What 
does this prove? It is admitted that, before 1828, the re- 
venue derived from duties exceeded the amount of what 
it is at present. In the name of common sense, then, will 
any man say that to collect less revenue more officers are 
needed? I insist that the general principle of the system 
is wrong. Taxes-ought never to be laid except for the 
general defence. This thing of taxing some for the pro- 
tection of others, I am utterly against. Itis calculated to 
rob one thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine persons, in 
order to sustain the splendor and gratify the cupidity of oxx 
monopolistor manufacturer. Contrast the number of manu- 
facturers. with the amount of the population of the United 
States,.and you. will find the disproportion as striking as 
any contrast that can exist upon-earth. And shall we tax 
all these for the. purpose of building up one or two? 
-we may tax the people for the protection of manufactures, 
why may we not. for the protection of agriculture? The 
two interests are inseparable; and, on the same principle, 
we may give encouragement'to both. But we ought not to 
encourage either at the expense of its neighbor. Suppose 
me-settled on a farm which I manage badly; my next 
neighbor is prudent and industrious, and he raises one 
thousand. bushels of Indian corn, while I make three hun- 
dred bushels of wheat. Shall I go to. the county court or 
legislature, and say, I pray you to lay a duty of twenty 
or thirty cents per bushel on my nei ghbor’s corn, to enable 
me to:monopolize the-market? Sir, iron, salt, wheat, and 
corn are in one-respect all alike, they are all necessaries 
of life; atid-is there'a man in these.United States whose 
sense does not revolt at-such an idea? Shall we tax the 


poor man. because he happens to-be “in the neighborhood 
Be- 
<o fore 1828, salt in my district was sold at twenty-five cents 


`. ofa nabob? The article of salt is a proof of this. 


ea What, sir, in a time of profound 
piace, shall we be -cnacting a general tariff of duties? 
Phat {always advocated. the doctrine of putting an end 


poor literally to. death. 


When, then, I see a bill 
before me, which grants no relief on a prime necessary of 
life, but diminishes the duty on an article which all admit 
to be profitable, can any man expect me to vote for 


if 
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per bushel. It increased little by-little, till itis now from 
one dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar and, fifty 
cents. Why? Not from: any scareity of the article, but 
from the effect of an awful monopoly, which is grinding the 
T hope the House will look into 
that subject. The question on this billis finally to settle 
the hopes of the South and West. I wish it understood 
by my constituents. I know that these considerations some- 
times have little weight here, but it may cpen the eyes of 
some who have been deceived. T acknowledge the power 
of this. Government to levy duties for all just purposes of 
revenue, and, in time of war, to lay direct taxes; but I con- 
sider a direct tax as more just than this. One individual 
may abound in cash, and yet bear scarce any burden; 
while another has a wife and a numerous family of children, 
all, of course, consumers of salt. Sir, look at the effect 
of this system. Whatis it? Your peace and happiness 
was lately disturbed by the rude footsteps of hostile in- 
vaders, and the calamities of war. This very spot where 
we now sit calmly consulting for the public good, was 
then polluted by the foot of the enemy. The effect was 
that the-South and the West advanced Hike brothers at 
your call; they marched from their homes 10 your de- 
fence, and fought their way, not literally but figuratively, 

through seas.of blood. In the time of danger, we fought, 

and bled, and fell side by side. This shows the deep 
cause of complaint which alone could rouse the South te 
resistance. This bill might with propricty be entitled a 
bill for the oppression, of the Sonth. On this ground 1 
oppose it. But, if it can be so shaped as to do no more 
than enforce the revenue laws, I will vote in its favor. 

[Mr. C. added a few words more, which were lost by the 
reporter. ] 

He concluded by asking for the yeas and nays on his 
amendment, but they were not granted, and the amend- 
ment was negatived—-yeas, 57. 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved to add to the amendment 
an amendment, providing fora repeal, after December 
next, of the duty laid on imported slates by the tariff of 
1828, and he exhibited a number of reasons and several 
facts in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN made a statement of facts relative to 
the abundant supply of slates which Pennsylvania fur- 
nished, to show the inexpediency of the amendment. 

Mr. CARSON replied to Mr. B., and controverted the 
propriety of allowing a profit of three hundred per cent. 
to the workers of slate in the United States, and Mr. 
HUNT and Mr. IHRIE sustained the statement of Mr. B., 
to show the capacity of the country to supply plenty of 
slate, but the business could not be prosecuted without the 
protecting duty. 

Mr. DRAYTON replied to all the objections, to show 
that the duty was onerous and improper. f 

The question being then put, the amendment. was re 


jected—yeas, 55. 


Mr. TUCKER rose to move an amendment, in which 
he said he was in-earnest; it was, that, after June next, 
the duty on molasses be reduced to five cents’a gallon. 
He confessed that he had, when the noxious tariff law 
of 1825 was before the House, voted for the high duty on 
molasses, in hopes of killing the bill; he thought he could 
make good come out of evil, but he was deceived. He 
did nat think the friends of that bill would swallow the 
molasses, but he was disappointed. As he, however, had 
aided to put on the duty, he now wished to try to take it 
off, and he asked for the yeas and nays on the question, 
but they were refused by the House; and bait 

The athendment was negatived, without a division: 

Mr. DRAYTON then moved that, after the 30th of June 
next, the same duty now imposed on a ton of slates be 


Limposed on one thousand slates, for reasons which he ex- 


plained; but the motion was negatived. 
The question was then put on the amendment of Mr. 
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Scorr, with the proviso of Mr. Howard, and carried: 
yeas, 101--nays, 70. 7 . y 

After some remarks by Mr. CARSON, animadverting 
on the reasons assigned. by Messrs. Ramsey and MILLER 
for their change of vote on the salt duty, and replies by 
those gentlemen, i -_ l : i 
‘ “Phe question was (at 9 o'clock) put on ordering the 
pill to be engrossed, and read a third time, and decided in 
the affirmative bythe following vote: T 

YEAS. —Messrs. Angel, Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Bar- 
ber, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, J ohn Blair, Bockee, 
Boon, Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Butman, Ca- 
hoon, Childs, Clark, Coleman, ‘Condict, Cooper, Cowles, 
Hector Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, John 
Davis, Denny; Dickinson, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, 
Earll, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward 
Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, Ford, Forward, 
Fry, Gilmore, Gorham, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, 
Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Thrice, Tho- 
mas Irwin, W. W. Irvin, Isacks, J ennings, Johns, Richard 
M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, Perkins King, 
Adam King, Lecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, 
Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, 
Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Norton, Pearce, 
Pettis, Pierson, Powers, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Rose, 
Russel, Scott, Shields, Sill, S. A. Smith, Ambrose Spen- 
cet, Sprigg, Stanbery, Standifer, Sterigere, Henry H. 
Storrs, William L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, 
Swift, Taylor, Test, John Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Vin- 
ton, Washington, Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wick- 
liffe, Yancey, Young.--115. 

NAYS.-~Messrs. Anderson, Archer, John S. Barbour, 
Chilton, Claiborne, Conner, Crocheron, Davenport, De- 
berry, Gordon, Hammons, Harvey, Cave Johnson, Lea, 
Toyall, Martin, McIntire, Polk, Rencher, Augustine H. 
Shepperd, Richard Spencer, Taliaferro, Wayne, Wecks, 
Williams.—24. 
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The House resumed the bill reported by Mr. CAM- 
BRELENG from the Committee on Commerce, in altera- 
tion of the navigation laws, &c. 

Mr. STRONG spoke half an hour in conclusion of his 
remarks against the bill, and then moved to postpone the 
bill to the 4th of July next, (tantamount to a motion to 
reject it,) but withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, who desired to make some remarks 
in reply, stating that he would, after he had said what he 
intended, renew the motion of his colleague; but, 

The hour having expired, Mr. C. was precluded from 
proceeding to-day. 

(‘The following 
STRONG?) 

Mr. STRONG said, the extraordinary character of this 
bill would, he thought, justify him in submitting some re- 
marks upon its mischievous and ruinous operation upon 
the agricultural as well as upon the manufacturing and 
navigating interests of the country. Its provisions, unless 
ï totally misapprehend them, [said Mr. S.] are utterly hos- 
tile to the whole principle of protection. The honorable 
chairman of the committee, [Mr. Caxunretenc] by this 
novel bill, would remove the old safeguards, and leave 
our farms, factories, and ships almost wholly unprotected; 
would take away the superintending power of this House 
over the capital and industry of the country, and give it 
partly to foreign Governments, but mainly to the Execu- 
tive of the United States. This-will be a pledge to foreign 
nations which we cannot recall, and a power to the Presi- 
dent of the United States which we cannot control. {can 
neveragree to this. We may as well, ‘and with more safety, 
give up to the President the power of declaring war. “The 


is a full report of the remarks of Mr. 


high responsibility of protecting 
the property of our constituents, 
let it rest. ` : 


mies, a ready weapon for every 
merly, the objection to them was, that they favored the 
rich, and oppressed the poor; that they taxed the industry 
of the poor man, 
But now the objection is, 
laborers, and oppress the rich farmers and planters; that 
now they tax the wealthy and the rich, to protect the skill 
and industry of the laboring poor. ` 


tion, a cotton mill, and a ship. 


the skill, thë labor, and 
is here ón us—and on us 


But, before I go into an examination of the bill; and its 


bearing on the great interests of the country, I must occupy 
alittle time in reply to the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Warnz.] So far as I understood him, his main 
object was to show that. i 
oppressive to the southern States, and to all 
Union; that this bill, should it become a law; 
foreign ports to us,-and thereby give us steady foreign. 
markets for our bread stuffs and provisions, and, ina word, 
for all the raw productions of our common country; and 
that, consequently, 
and especially the cotton, 
the South, would be relieved. 


our tariff laws are exceedingly 


would open 


the agricultural interest of the nation, 
tobacco, and sugar planters of 


in the hands of their ene- 
species of warfare. For- 


The tariff laws have become, 


to protect the money of the rich man. 
that they favor mechanics and 


What, sir, is the pr 


or of cotton, sugar, or tobacco, not. only against 


‘The protective system rests upon the same principle as 


the other great national and constitutional means of de- 
fence. 
fortifications are for the protection of persons and pro- 
perty against open enemies, 
as revenue laws) are for the protection of property merely 
against the 
protection, 
happen to be a manufacturer, or a 
planter; but it is to the property, of whatever kind ‘it may 
be, that j 
plantation. Suppose any one man to have embarked his 


Both are for protection. The navy, army, and 


whereas the tariff laws (even 


arts and legislation of professed friends. ` The 
therefore, is not to A or B, because he may 
shipmaster, or a cotton 


he has invested: in the factory, the ship, or’ the 


whole fortune, in equal proportions, in a cotton planta- 
Is it not apparent that all 
three must be protected? And is the protection to him, and 
not to his property? Is he protected as a manufacturer 
merely? And is his plantation or his ship taxed for this 
protection, any more than his cotton mill is taxed for the 
protection of his raw cotton or his ship? I have always 
defended the principle of these laws, upon the ground 
that the protection was wholly to the property; that the 
benefits to particular individuals were incidental merely; 
and that our safety and prosperity mainly depend upon 
the vigilant and fostering care of Congress, in protecting 
American capital and American enterprise. Sir, we may 
as well disband our’army, and dismantle our navy and our 
fortresses, as to open our ports to the unrestricted intro- 
duction of the varied products of foreign labor. 

Among the earliest acts of this Government, there will be 
found one for the protection of the navigating interest. 
My colleague, [Mr. Camsretzye] in the title of his bill, 
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parts of the’ 


inciple of the tariff laws, of this 
«é American system,” so much reviled, because so little ùn- 
derstood? It is the adequate protection of our capital, 
that is, of the produce ofour labor and skill, whether this 
produce bein the shape of money, houses, factories, cloths, 
or ships, i 
ihe ruinous competition of foreign capital, but against the 
action of foreign legislation. i ; 


` 


seems to profess the same thing; but, on looking at its 


provisions, there is not to be found a line or a word which 
has any direct application to our shipping interest. It is 
known to the House that our mercantile marine has always 
been protected, but hever, that I know of, too highly pro- 
tected. Now, I suppose this protection was not, and could 
not have been given. for the sake of the master or the 
sailor, but for the sake of the large amount of American 
property which had been and might be invested in’ ships. 
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‘Noman now denies the policy or doubts the necessity of 
amply protecting the shipping interest; and yet the money 
aid out.in a ship has-no better claim for protection, than 
the same amount laid out in a cotton mill, or in a sugar, 
cotton, or tobacco plantation. iy 28 
_ One of the signal advantages of this protecting system, 
is, to put the property, thé skill, and industry oF our citi- 
zens upon- añ equality as near as may be. Nearly all the 
wealth of the country is invested in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, and in ships-or vessels. And the great end of 
protection is to. put all his. property, however diversified 
mployment, in-a condition of equal safety, so that all 
. €lasses of our citizens may. be benefited, as all clearly will 
-be, where the property and employment of each is fairly 
“and fully protected. É f 

It often occurred to me, during the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Warne] how it could be, and 
whether it were possible that the southern States were 
ground down to.the dust by the oppressive effects of the 
tariff laws, whilst all their great interests have always been, 
and still are, more highly protected by these same laws, 
than any. other class of interests in the United: States. 
Their greatest. staple productions are cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco. Isit any part of their complaint that these are 
protected? And do they propose to repeal this protection? 
Oh, no!. And what is it? A protecting duty on sugar of 
three cents a pound; on cotton, three cents a pound; and 
on manufactured: tobacco, (other than snuff and segars,) 
ten cents a pound. 

The House, I hope, will recur with me, for a moment, 
to the early history of the Government. Among the 
strongest reasons assigned for the adoption of the federal 
constitution, was the protection it would afford to our 
commercial interests. As the old confederation had no 
power to protect them, and as the States did not and could 
not do it, the wholé power over commerce, and over the 
means of sustaining it, was given to the Federal Govern- 

ment. And if Congress will not protect that. sugar inte- 
“rest, for example, who will? How else can it be done? 
Now I take it for granted, because I have been informed 
‘by sugar growers, that if the duty of three cents a pound 
on brown sugar was taken off, the planters in the southern 
States would have to abandon the cultivation of the cane; 
because they could not compete in the home market with 
the West India sugar grower. 

It has been stated, with respect to the article of cotton, 
that the duty was imposed, not for revenue, but expressly 
for protection. The cultivation of the article was then in 

- its infancy—the product small--its success uncertain. 
Then, but a few thousand—now, near a million of bales 
are annually produced... Still, at the present low prices 
of upland cotton, were the duty taken off, and the foreign 
article admitted duty free, our manufacturers would work 
up a portion of foreign cotton. There can be no doubt 
of it. Ido not say that the cotton of Brazil, or of Egypt, 
would wholly take the place in our cotton mills of the 
southern cotton. The cultivation of cotton in the South 
is too far advanced to be ruined by any ordinary competi- 
tion... But it is enough for my argument, if a single bale 
more of foreign cotton would be used here, in consequence 
of repealing the duty, because, there being an over-pro- 
duction of cotton, every bale of the foreign article consumed 
here would deduct the same quantity of southern cotton 
from the general market. The southern cotton planter, 
therefore, would lose by the operation at home, and would 
gain nothing abroad. 


co, and every bushel of foreign wheat, brought into the 
country, and consumed here, would take the place of the 
like’quantity of American produce. - The tobacco planter 
and the grain grower, therefore, while the home market 
gradually fell mto the hands of foreigners, and the mar- 
kets abroad were closed against them, or were precarious 
as they now are, would soon. find themselves obliged to - 
produce less and less, until they ceased to produce altoge- 
ther, except for their own necessary consumption. i 

It is nota little remarkable that, manufacturers are so 
unsparingly abused and villified, when every one knows 
that the production of sugar and tobacco combine, most 
intimately, the manufacturing and agricultural interests. 
One part ofthe preparation, both of sugar and of tobacco, 
is as much a manufacture as is the fabrication of cotton or 
of wool. The first process is agricultural-—the last, strict- 
ly manufacturing.. The two interests are often united on 
the same plantation, and in the same planter. 

With respect to the great interests of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and navigation, what has always been the policy 
of England? And what, for several years past, has been 
the policy of France and of Russia? Has there ever been 
a period since manufactures were first commenced in Eng- 
land, when she did not protect them by her laws? Or can 
a period be found when the manufactures of wool and of 
iron would have succeeded in that country, without the 
protection and aid that her laws gave them? If there be, 
I have never discovered it; nor have I ever met with any 
one who could pointit out tome. The gentleman himself 
[Mr. Warne] referred to the bounties which the British 
Government, in the infancy of her manufactures, paid di- 
rectly out of the treasury. But the bounties now given 
by that Government are of a different kind, being nothing 
more than a drawback of the excise on the articles ex- 
ported. During a long series of years, England prohi- 
bited, in terms, the importation of many articles of a 
kind-which she manufactured; and on others the duties 
were so high, as, in fact, to amount to prohibition.” Her 
cotton manufacture is now the greatest she has. This is 
protected by an ad valorem duty of about twenty-eight per 
cent., and her printed calicoes, notwithstanding the cry 
of “free trade,” are protected by a specific duty of six 
cents the square yard. This operates as a prohibition, 
except perhaps to afew French prints, ofa very fine quali- 
ty and high price. 

In the whole history of England, down to the present 
period, and notwithstanding the speeches of Mr. Huskis- 
son, and the assertions of others, which have been so often 
quoted upon us, about the revision of her revenue laws, 
we find the principle of her system the same. It Is pro- 
tection—-there is no instance that I know of, in which she 
has purposely given up the principle of protection, While 
she has modified her laws in respect to navigation, and to 
some branches of manufactures, she has never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of thoroughly protecting her manufactur- 
ing, navigating, and agricultural interests from all foreign 
competition. Iam aware that she has reduced the duty 
on woollens to fifteen per cent.; and Mr. Huskisson as- 
signs the reason for it. He says, that branch of industry 
is so well established, that a protection of fifteen per cent. 
will enable her manufacturers of wool to compete suc- 
cessfully with the world. But he goes on to say, that, if 
it can be shown that the cotton manufacture, or any other 
manufacture of the kingdom, cannot stand with the pre- 
sent degree of protection, the duty shall be raised~—that 
he will not hazard one of these interests—that all shall 


‘The same course of remarks will apply to the article of [be fully protected. France and Russia are steadily perse- 


tobacco. .The duty of ten cents a pound on it amounts 
to prohibition. Were the duty taken off, I admit that 
foreign tobacco could not. come into competition with ours, 
soas to ruin-our tobacco planters, any more than the fo- 
reign growers of grain could-ruin all our farmers. Yet, 


it cannot be disguised, that every pound of foreign tobac-. Neither the 


vering in the same policy. Such also is our policy. 
So many allusions have been made to the various inte- 

rests in different portions of the Union, that it may not be 

improper to look alittle into the relative condition of the 

northern and southern States. 

skill, nor the labor, nor the staple produc- 
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tions of the North, or the East, have ever been adequately 
protected, -while those of the South, as I have already 
shown, have always been ‘fully protected. „Stll we hear 
loud complaints from the South. Sir, I will not under- 
take to controvert the statements which have been made 
to us, of the oppression and misery prevailing in that 
quarter of the Union—nor will I say that these complaints 
are. unfounded. ` But this I will say—that, in. my judg- 
ment, they proceed from the anticipation of evils, rather 
than from evils felt. Most of these complaints are from 
South Carolina and Georgia; and it may. be well to: com- 
pare the relative population of those States that are against 
protection, with those that are for it. According to the 
best estimates, it will be found that South Carolina and 
Georgia together contain not over 4 half a million of free 
inhabitants. ‘The cotton planting States contain about two 
millions, and the other States about eight millions, so that 
the whole southern interest stands to the rest of the Union 
in the proportion of two to eight; and the States of South 
Carolina and Georgia, in the proportion of half a million 
to ten millions. 

But it is worthy of inquiry,’ whether any thing, and 
what, bas been done towards relieving our southern bre- 
thren from burdens, common to all, which they say have 
borne heavily upon them—but which’ eight-tenths of the 
American people have not felt. Sir, the duties on wines 
have been reduced about one-half. The consumption of 
wines in the South will, I suppose, be admitted to be some- 
what greater, in proportion to the population, than it is in 
the North. Well, sir, thisis not all. During the present 
session of Congress, the duties have been greatly reduced 
on teas, coffee, and cocoa. These arc articles of general 
consumption; and as far as the duties are a tax upon the 
consumer, so far the cotton planting States have been re- 
lieved, As a generous people, willing that others should 
live, they ought to be satisfied. But the price of their 
lands and produce has fallen! So it has in the North—so 
it has every where. The people of the South do not suf- 
fer more than the people of the North. Iam inclined to 
believe not so much. Yet some few of our brethren 
there charge their bad crops, and low prices, to the oppres- 
sive effects of the tariff laws. Not many will believe it, any 
more than they will believe that protection is oppression. 

The low. prices and the distresses complained of are 
not confined to our own country; they exist elsewhere, 
andare severely felt among most of the European nations. 
They have not sprung from the tariff, but from causes 
beyond it. Their origin is to be traced to the recent and 
radical changes in the habits and policy of the commer- 
cial world. ‘he time was when the United States were 
the granary of Europe. Then all our energies were di- 
rected to supply her markets with provisions. Our em- 
bargo and non-intercourse laws, instead of starving our 
enemies, taught them to raise their own bread stuffs. The 
war that succeeded continued this state of things, and, 
moreover, forced up manufactures amongst us. After the 
battle of Waterloo, and the general peace that followed it, 
millions of hands were suddenly, converted from non-pro- 
ducers into producers. This vast multitude of human be- 
ings, thus cast back upon the earth, were compelled to 
earn their bread, or starve. And, at this day, there is 
scarcely a commercial nation in Europe that does not pro- 
duce and manufacture more than her subjects can eat or 
wear. Great Britain only is obliged to depend on foreign 
countries to supply her with bread stufls for about three 
months in-the twelve. France, Russia, and most of the 
northern powers, instead of buying their grain and pro- 
visions of us, have thése articles to sell. Several of them 
are also actively engaged in’ manufacturing. In truth, 
nearly all the commercial nations of the earth are now 
much in the same relative condition; each wisely judging 
it better to depend upon her own resources, than upon 
the resources,of others. Who would think of importing 


for home consumption wheat or. corn from France or the 

Black Sea? or rice from the. East Indies? And yet these 

articles are more abundant and cheaper there than: here, ~ 
Hence it is that there are no unfailing markets abroad 

for-our raw productions; and why shall we adopt any 

measure, or pursue any policy, which will destro, 
markets at home? i : 


que 


There is a much wider difference in the soil ‘and: cti 


mate. of. our country, andin the pursuits of our citizens, 
than in the peculiar interests of the several States. The 
essential interests of the States and of the people arë the 
same, and no philosophy or sophistry can prove them to be 


diverse or irreconcilable. i 

Itis known to many who hear me, that. much of the 
country in the North is mountainous, cold, poor, and sterile, 
while in the South much of it is level, warm, rich, and. 
fertile. In the North, the frosts continue for half the. year. 
In the South, they are rarely felt. The husbandman of 
the North is compelled to toil for his living from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. It will not do for him to fling 
his seed into the earth, and leave it to take care of itself. 
He must watch and nurse it. He must work hard, and 
spend little. But he of the South commits his seed to ‘a . 
genial and generous soil. It springs .up and grows while 
he is reclining under the vine or the fig tree. 

I complain not of this: it is the allotment of Providence. 
In some respects the southern States have the advantage: 
in others, the northern States. The products of each are 
peculiar, and of great value. Labor is well rewarded in’ 
both, and each can supply the wants of the other. Where- 
in, then, are northern interests cpposed to southern? Or, 
wherefore are southern men hostile to northern interests? 
Are not the northern and southern laborer equally enti 
tled to protection? And where is the hardy laborer, 
South or North, who complains of your laws? There is 
nothing in the present condition of the southern States, 
that I can comprehend, which warrants this continual cry 
of oppression. Sir, I have been among our southern bre- 
thren. Asa people, I know them to. be hospitable; and 
I believe them to be generous and just. If aggrieved, I 
should rejoice to relieve them, if I could do so without 
aggrieving others more. But, sir, whenever, in my judg- 
ment, the great and permanent interests of our common 
country. depend upon a rigid adherence to the protective 
system, there is no choice left. I must adhere to the.sys- 
tem, and protect the property and labor of the people. 
After all, what is the injury of which southern gentlemen 
complain? Are their liberties invaded, or their property 
taken from them without their consent? Neither. Both 
are safe. What, then, is it? Why, that we-manufacture 
our wool, cotton, iron, and hemp at home, instead of 
sending it to the workshops of Europe to be manufac- 
tured. That is the real grievance. To say these manu- 
factures will succeed, if left alone, will not*do. They 
need protection, the protection of the Government; and ` 
eight-tenths of the people have decided that they shalt 
have it. The term “protection” seems to have some 
terror in it. Callit by any other name if you will, but give 
the people the benefit of it. ‘ 

What is the condition of the North and the South; as 
to markets for their productions? The northern people 
are confined almost entirely to the home market. Were 
the foreign demand for flour equal to their ability to pro- 
duce it, they might annually send abroad four or five mil- 
lions of barrels, instead of the four or five hundred thou- 
sand only, which they now do. The forcign demand for 
their manufactures, though still small, is gradually: in- 
creasing: Thus it will readily be perceived that they 
cannot open the home market to foreigners without inju- 
ry, if not ruin, to themselves. Not so with the people of 
the South.’ They have a home market and a foreign 
market for their cotton, rice, and tobacco, both ‘unfailing. 
Their sugar is consumed at home. Thè rice and tobaéco 
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find ‘ready “markets 


used in the cotton mills of the North; 
crop is chiefly sent to England and France. 


` other respect. They have the monopoly of cotton, su- 
gar, and Ti None „of these are “raised in the North. 
“Their mountains teem with minerals,:and their rivers af- 
ford great’ water’ power. They can manufacture coarse 
< eottons and woollens cheaper than anybody else; and i 
thev. will not avail themselves of these obvious advantages, 


itis their misfortune, and not our fault. 
itis contended that exports pay the duties.on imports: 
-andas the southern planters supply two-thirds of the 
“whole amount of the domestic produce exported, it is 
. thence argued. that the burden of taxation falls heaviest 
on. them. . It is easier asserting than proving that the 
American‘ tariff imposes duties or burdens upon the Ame- 
rican producer, as producer merely. I wholly deny that 
the producer, as such, of cotton, or wheat, or tobacco, 
pays the duty or tax upon imports. He must be the ex- 
porter as well as owner. A gentleman in Georgia, for 
example, sells me a bale of cotton--1 pay him the cash 
for ‘it, and send it to Liverpool. .As the owner and ex- 
porter, if the import duty falls upon either, it falls upon 
“me. But, sir, neither the producer, nor the owner or ex- 
porter, pays the import duty, 
the imported articles. Let us examine it. A cotton 
lanter, with proper economy; having fed and clothed 
himself and his laborers from his plantation, has, at the 
the year, a thousand dollars worth of cotton for 
Now, if he exchanges it with his neighbor for land 
or labor, he pays no duty or tax; if he sells it in Charles- 
- ton, New York, or Liverpool, and takes the silver or gold 
homé with him, he yet pays no tax; if he sells it in Liver- 
pool, takes its value in British merchandise, which he 
brings to New York, and disposes of at a profit, he pays 
no tax yet; but, if he takes the merchandise home with 
him, and consumes it, then he pays the tax—-he pays it as 
the consumer of dutiable ‘goods. 

But let us see how the account will stand, upon the sup- 
position that the exporter and owner pays the duties on 
imports. By looking into the treasury returns from 1821 
to 1828, it will be found that, during these eight years, 
there were exported, of domestic produce, from Georgia, 
thirty-six million three hundred and fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and ten dollars; from South Carolina, sixty-one 
million five hundred and fifty-three thousand and ninety- 
nine’dollars; from Louisiana, sixty-eight million two hun- 

- dived and three thousand three hundred and thirty dollars; 
and from New York, one hundred and two million two 
hundred and six thousand three hundred and forty dollars. 
Hence, itappears that Louisiana is the largest southern ex- 
porter, and that New York exports more than South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia together. If, therefore, the exporter 
pays the tax, New York pays much the largest part, and 
has the most cause to complain. It is undoubtedly true 
‘that a part of the exports from New 
“the produce of the southern States. So did the produc- 
‘tions of North Carolina swell the exports from South Ca- 
yolina, and so ‘also did the cotton, tobacco, and grain of the 
Mississippi increase the exports from Louisiana. All this, 
however, alters not the result; for the question is not, 
who is the producer, but who is the exporter? 


end of 
‘sale. 


produce they. sent abroad. 


The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Warne] informs 


both here and in Europe. -Of. their; 
cotton, nearly two hundred ‘thousand ‘bales ‘are annually 
the residue of the 
À Now, unless 
two good markets are worse than one; I think our. south- 
ern brethren have much reason to be contented-with their 
Jot... But the southern people are highly favored in an- 


unless he is the consumer of 


York consisted of 


Again, if 
‘either. the producer or exporter pays the import duty, it 
is certainly matter of some surprise that northern farmers 
and merchants have niot yet discovered that the one or 
the other of them were paying to the Government forty 
or fifty per cent. upon the value of the flour and other 


me that he did not mean to be understood as contending 
that the import duties fell exclusively upon the grower or 
producer of the exports. Hf I now understand him, he 
maintains that one part of the duties is chargeable on 
the consumer, and the other part on the producer; and 
that the tax upon labor is the mean quantity between 
our own tariff, and the tariff laws of foreign nations. 1 
have shown that the grower or producer, as such, does 
not pay-—and it seems difficult to prove that labor is tax- 
ed, unless the laborer be the consumer of the taxed article. 

There is one important view of this subject, to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House. It is this: that 
the tariff laws, that is, the protecting laws, of each na- 
tion act directly upon the producers of every other na- 
tion with whom there is commercial intercourse. It has 
been shown that our tariff does not tax our farmers or 
planters, as the growers of wheat and cotton; but the 
British tariff, for example, does tax them. Take a brief 
illustration or two of it. A Georgia planter has a pound 
(or any other quantity) of cotton for sale: it costs him 


five cents a pound to raisé it; its stationary market price 
here is ten cents, and in England fifteen cents a pound; 
but the British tariff imposes on it a duty of five cents a 
pound. 
in England but ten cents for his pound of cotton; and that 
the British duty of five cents will fall on the consumer. 
If, however, the British duty is gradually raised to ten 
cents a pound, the market price there remaining the same, 


Now, it is apparent that the planter will realize 


it is then equally apparent that the pound of cotton here 
will fall from ten to nine, eight, and so on, down to five 
cents, which will take away all his profits, and compel the 
planter to abandon the growing of cotton. Hence it is 
that the American shipper, when he sends a cargo of 
goods to Liverpool, looks into the British tariff only. But 
when he is about to purchase, in Liverpool, a cargo of 


British goods for the American market, he then looks 
into the American tariff, and also ascertains the price cur- 
rent of British merchandise in America. 
in the same way upon the foreign producer. 
tional duty of five cents a gallon on molasses, imposed by 
the tariff of 1828, did not permanently raise the price of 
the article in our market. 


Our tariff acts 
The addi- 


al The truth is, that the whole 
additional duty fell upon the West India producer. And, 
sir, this- is one of the fundamental laws of trade——it is one 
which my colleague [Mr. Cawnretenc] seems to have 
overlooked in drawing his bill--and it is one, it appears 
to me, that makes it impossible, with due regard to na- 
tional safety, to adopt a universal tariff of dutics. 

The revenue derived from duties on imports is certainly 
a charge upon the nation. This no one will deny. The 
nation pays it. And so long as the tax is the price of 
protection, the nation is the gainer. Of the gross annual 
amount, every one pays that proportion which is properly 
chargeable upon the articles he consumes, and no morce. 
If he consumes no article upon which a duty is charged, 
he pays nothing. But, in that case, he receives the bene- 
fit of protection, without paying any thing for it. And 
when he consumés a dutiable article, itis by no means 
trae that he always pays the full amount of the duty 
charged upon the article; because it often happens that 
the duty is divided between the foreign producer and him- 
self, as the consumer. This result is well known to com- 
mercial men. 

So far as T could understand the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Wayne] much of what he said seemed to tend 
to this conclusion, namely, that if the tariff policy was 
not abandoned speedily, Georgia would withdraw from 
the Union, and that some of the other southern States 
would follow her. He did not say so in terms; but such 
T understood to be the result of his argument—I hope I 
have mistaken both its tendency and his intention. 

[Mr. WAYNE disavowed any such intention, and said 
there was nothing he deprecated more deeply than such 


"disavow avy -such purpose. . It is 4 great relief to me. 
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an event. He never would consent to it in any form, His 
fixed determination was to resist such a-measure tothe ut- 
most of his‘ability.} 5 f i : . 

L am indeed rejoiced to hear the worthy gentleman 
Our southern brethren have too muclé at stake to hazard 
such a step. ) 
triotism, and in their attachment to the Union. Partial 
disaffection is common. Restless and reckless spirits 
pester every community. But, fortunately, words are, 
not deeds; and it generally ‘happens that men bold of 
tongue are cautious of steel. And* whence springs this 
disaffection? What is it about? Why fit is, whether the 
import duty shall be ten or fifteen per cent. more or less, 
ona yard of cloth or a pound of iron! The bare state- 
ment.should quiet the fears of the timid. There is too 
much capital at stake torecede now. ‘The honorable gen- 
tleman [Mr. Waxy] thinks the whole manufacturing ca- 
pital of the country does not exceed fifty millions of dol- 
lars. This seems to be greatly underrating it. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to ascertain the exact amount; but I 
believe I hazard nothing in saying that, in the State of 
New York alone, there is more than fifty millions of dol- 
lars actually invested in buildings, in machinery, and in 
other property, the profits of which depend entirely upon 
the success of her various manufactures. Great as her 
shipping interest is, she unquestionably has, at this mo- 
ment, more property in factories and workshops, thamin 
ships. It has been asserted, by those who know better 
than I do, that there is now employed a capital of some 
sixty millions of dollars in our sugar manufacture, the 
continued success of which depends upon the protection 
our tariff laws give it. 

Sir, the gentleman [Mr. Wayne] was forced to admit 
that manufacturing establishments were valuable to the 
country around them. Here, they are not clustered in 
large towns, asin England, but are found springing up 
in all directions, about our numerous waterfalls. In the 
States where these establishments are, the lands improve, 
and the inhabitants prosper; but, in the States where they 
are not, the lands deteriorate, and the inhabitants grow 
poor. It is so the world over, Experience is daily de- 
monstrating their great value to the whole country. The 
State of New York, whence I come, has a deeper interest 
in maintaining this American system” of protecting her 
capital and industry, than any other State in the Union. 
And the people of the North and. Fast cannot give it up. 
With them, it is wholly a question of competency and 
comfort, or of poverty and want. 

I do not mean to say that the tariff laws are to remain 
unchanged. If they contain some bad provisions, they 
were not putin by me. They were forced in against my 
consent. And, being in, [ am, for the present, against 
repealing or modifying any of the duties which will affect 
the manufacturing capital or industry of the country. Let 
‘he experiment be fairly tried. I do, however, mean to 
aay that our great national interests—the large amount of 
labor and skill, and the enormous capital, which, in va- 
rious ways, are employed in manufactures, must be pro- 
tected. Whatever may be the rate of duty required, 
whether high or low, still they must be protected. 
Whenever the minority, in whose power it always is to 
make a tariff law, cither good or bad, will evince a dispo- 
sition to arrange a scale of duties, witha single eye to the 
interests of all concerned, I will join them in the good 
work. But Ihave no desire to have the scenes of 1828 
acted over again. The principal actors in the minority, 
on that occasion, openly avowed their intention to be to 
make the tariff bill so bad that the majority would be 
forced to reject it. They were, however, deceived, as 
such minorities commonly are. : 

So much for the remarks of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Warne.] 


I have undiminished confidence in their pa-| - 


* Avid How, sir, let us sëe what effect this bill is to have 


upon our agficulture, manufactures, commerce, and-navi- 
gation. The title of the bill speaks of navigation—~but 
the bill itself proposes a sort of universalstariff, or scale 
of import duties, which is to become the standard rule of 
every nation and people. 4 


The first section makes this broad proposition to every 


foreign Government, namely, if you—Great Britain, for ex- 
ample—will admit the produce and manufactures of the 
United States ‘‘at a rate of duty not exceeding thirty per 
cent. on the actual value,” we will thereupon admit 
your produce and-manufactures upon *¢ reciprocal terms.” 
Whenever an arrangement is made, the President is to 
announce the fact by proclamation. 
vious that any arrangement of this kind must be made 


It is sufficiently ob- 


either by treaty-or by legislation. If by legislation, then 
there can be no need of the President’s proclamation— 
because the statutes of the two Governments would ne- 
cessarily prescribe the time and manner of carrying it into 
effect. But if by treaty, then the President’s procla- 
mation would be necessary in that as in every other simi- 
lar case. Now, either way, it is plain that the power of 
Congress to protect the property and labor of our citi- 
zens, will be gone. This high and essential power, for 
which Congress is held justly and severely accountable to 
the people, will be rashly given up to the President and 
to foreign nations. T understand from my colleague, [Mr. 
Camsretenc] that he expects to accomplish his purpose, 
if at all, through the treaty-making power. Let us, there- 
fore, inquire how the thing would work, provided the bill 
was a law. A negotiation is set on foot-—a treaty is made 
upon the basis of this novel law--is submitted to the Se- 
nate——ratified-—approved by the President--and becomes 
the supreme law of the land. Well, sir, if no appropria- 
tion is required to carry it into effect, it is not laid before 
Congress. But if an appropriation is required, then it is 
laid before Congress, and this House is called on for:the 
money: can the House refuse it, without violating the faith 
and honor of the nation? Clearly not—for this bill pledges 
both. What then? Why, though the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate are the sole judges of this matter, 
which really relates exclusively to the internal domestic 
policy of the country, Congress can do nothing—and 
though the stipulations in the treaty be ever so bad, the 
people must take them. 

To understand fully the mischievous effects of this 
anomalous bill, it is necessary to examine some other pro- 
visions in it. The second section provides that the 
“actual value” of the produce and manufactures of the 
foreign nation shall be ascertained in the manner ‘pre- 
scribed by existing laws.” These existing Jaws, there- 
fore, are to be considered, together with the bill, as form- 
ing the basis upon which the new arrangements are to be 
made. No duty, however, is to be charged on ‘any 
nominal valuation,” but the charge is to be on the ‘¢ac- 
tual value” of the articles. And, by the existing laws 
here spoken of, which are our revenue Jaws, this actual 
value is to be ascertained, not in the United States, but 
at the place whence the articles of merchandise are im- 
ported. Our rule in this respect diffets from that of. 
other nations. The value of an article imported into 
Great Britain is ascertained in her own market, and not 
in the foreign country. For cxample, an American mer- 
chant sends a piece of cotton goods to Liverpool; its value 
is ascertained at Liverpool, and the British duty charged 
onit. A Leeds merchant or manufacturer, on the con- 
trary, sends a piece of broadcloth to New York; its value 
is ascertained by our custom-house officers, not at New 
York, but at Leeds, and the American duty, by this bill, 
is to be charged on that value. But this is not the worst 
of it. Nearly all the American importers have been 
driven from the British trade, which is now almost wholly 
in the hands of the British agents; and, if our duties were 
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fedi 
/merchandise,as proposed by 


_ farmer andamanufacturer, wou > -The pres- 
sure of thetradeupén us is:bad endtigh now, but it would 
be,miich worse then, as our “protecting duties would be 
reduced one-third. Suppose the British manufacturer 


shoyld then, as now, ship his own goods to this market. 
su x bice price, he should 
choose to;consider the cost ofthe materials and the wages 


aid suppose, inv making up their . 


of laboi Ws constituting their actual value, thereby leav- 


ing’ out the interest on capital, and the wear and decay of 


machinery, which vary from ten to thirty per cent. What 
would be the result? Why, that British cloth would come 


to us invoiced at seventy or eighty cents a yard, instead of 


one hundred cents, .afid would, therefore, actually pay a 
duty of some twenty or twenty-four ceñts only on the 
dollar, when it ought to pay a duty of thirty cents on the 
dollar. With the ysual deductions of from five to twenty 
per cent. for prompt payment, as it is called, the differ- 
etice against us would be still greater. Now, sir, should 
the American merchant export to Liverpool these same 
British cloths, or American cloths of the same quality and 
cost, they would be valued in Liverpool at one hundred 
cents, or more, a yard, and would actually pay a duty of 
thirty per cent. So that the same yard of cloth, ora yard 
of cloth of the same intrinsic cost, would pay thirty-cents 
to the British treasury, and twenty or twenty-four cents 

` only to the United States’ treasury. And this is the sort 
of reciprocity that the bill will fix on us. 

My colleague [Mr. Campretenc] remarked that he did 
not suppose that this bill would affect the policy of Great 
Britain, at least for some years to come. Sir, I think so too. 
She cannot accept of our offer, without opening her colo- 
nial ports to us, and repealing her corn laws; which last, I 
suppose, she can never do, because, I take it for granted, 
that, in the present condition of things, she is satisfied that 
agriculture is as essential to the prosperity of manufactures, 
as manufactures obviously are to the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. Neither did he [Mr. C.] think it probable that 
France, at present, would accept the proffered terms; but 
he thought that Portugal would. Suppose Portugal does, 
and we make a treaty with her, whereby it is agreed that 


she will receive our produce and manufactures at a rate of 


duty not exceeding thirty per cent. on the actual value 
thereof, to be ascertained as she pleases, and that we will 


receive her produce and manufactures at the same rate of 


duty on the actual value thereof, which value is to be as- 
certained, not as. we please, but at Lisbon, or at some 
other place in Portugal. 

But, before I proceed to examine the ruinous effects 
such a-treaty will have upon our farmers, mechanics, and 
shipowners, let me call the attention of the House to some 
of the provisions contained in our existing treaties with 
other nations. 


The second article of our treaty with Great Britain says | therefore, stop here? 


_that “no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the 
importations into the United States of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s territories in Europe,” ‘than are or shall be pay- 
‘able on the like articles, being the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of any other foreign country.” Two cargoes 
of cottons and woollens arrive at the port of New Y ork at 
thesame time; one from Portugal, the other from England. 
The Portuguese goods are entered at the custom-house, 
and pay the duty of thirty per cent. The British goods 
are also entered, and, by the provisions of this second arti- 
cle of our treaty with Great Britain, they 
thirty. per cent. only. Is it not so? J think it is; 
not how. we can escape from it. 


ment, therefore, can Great Britain desire than this con-jturers, 


templated arrangement with Portugal? Her ports will re- 


main, as they pow are, closed to us, while ours will be/These surplus goods, together 
lrupts, to avoid any 


opened to her, as well asto the Portuguese, 


ah Navigation and Imposts,* : 


What better arrange- jis the mistress of the loom and the anvil. 


“Spanish vessels) by the fifteenth article of hert 
with us; comifig from the ports of Spain or of her éolonies, 
are to be admitted, for the termi’of twelve years, into ‘the .. 
ports of Pensacola and St. Augustine, im the Floridas; 


mee 


“without paying other or higher duties on-their cargoes” 
than are paid by vesséls of the United-States. Of “these 
twelve years, three yet rémain. Spain, therefore, might. 
Bring into the Floridas her West Indi@ sugars and rum; St 
‘a duty of thirty per cent., which would be about equal “to 
a duty on-rum of ten cents a gallon, and on sugar of ‘one 
cent a pound. This would effectually ruin our own sugar 
growers. $ . : 

With Colombia we havea treaty, the third article of 
which stipulates that the Colombians’ may trade with us 
ccin all sorts of produce, manufactures, and merchandise, 
and shall pay no other or greater duties, charges, or fees 
whatsoever, than the most favored nation is, or shall be, 
obliged to pay.” We have similar treatics, also, with 
Sweden and Norway, and with the Hanseatic Republics of 
Lubec, Bremen, and Hamburgh. It will be perceived by 
these treaties, that a Colombian, Swedish, or Hanseatic 
vessel may import into the United States any article of 
any country which can be imported in one of our own ves- 
sels. A treaty, therefore, with Portugal, or with any 
other foreign power, in conformity with the provisions of 
this bill, would have the effect of opening our ports to the 
admission of the produce and manufactures of the world, at 
arate of duty not exceeding thirty per cent. upon their 
value abroad. And these terms, having been deliberately 
offered by us, when once accepted by a foreign nation, 
we can never change. 

My colleague [Mr. Cawsrezzs] calls this reciprocity. 
The bill, too, speaks of reciprocal terms. As applied to 
the shipping interest, this is well enough. It is our po- 
licy and our law now. And this reciprocity is simply be- 
tween the ships of various nations in the same port, and 
not between the laws to which these ships may be subject 
in the ports of the respective nations. For example, a 
British ship, in one of our ports, is subject only to the same 
tonnage duty and other charges as an American ship; and 
an American ship, in a British port, is subject only to the 
same tonnage duty and other charges as a British ship, 
although these duties and charges may, at the same time, 
be twice or three times higher in a British port, under 
the laws of Great Britain, than they are in an American 
port, under the laws of the United States. But, sir, this 
bill proposes a sort of universal scale of duties to become, 
Į suppose, a part of the law of nations, whereby each na- 
tion, under all circumstances, will be bound to admit 
every article at a duty not exceeding thirty per cent. on 
its value. "The policy of imposing duties, whether for reve- 
nue or protection, is purely municipal, wholly domestic, 
and has no connexion with the mere transit of vessels and 
their cargoes from one foreign port to another. Why, 
Why not make a universal assize of 
bread? Why not propose that the wages of labor shall 
be equalized every where? That no nation, great or 
small, shall have an army of more than six thousand strong? 
or a fortress more than five feet high? or more than five 
ships of war? All these are for the defence of persons, 
property, and honor; and they do not stand more firmly 
on the principle of self-preservation, than does this 
< American system” of protecting the labor, skill, and 
industry of our citizens. Sir, the principle of this bill, car- 
ried out, would soon make us dependent upon foreign 
labor; would soon drive us to foreign workshops for all 


pay a duty of| we want, from a hat toa shoe, from an anchor to a hob- 
‘and know nail. Let us look a moment at its operation. England 
Her manufac- 


after supplying their home market at a profit of 
, have a large surplus on hand. 
with the effects of bank- 
depression in the home market, will 


some twenty-five per cent. 


IF s 
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< sent-here in greater quantities than 
spto.théy have successfully th 
checked “ou manufactures, while the nominal duty has 
` peen forty-five per cent. surely, when, as’ proposed by 

„tiis bill, fhe:nominal duty shall bé=thirty per cent. only, 
they-will completely destroy our 


woollens, iron, and sugar, andn a few years, take entire 
‘possession of thesAmerican market, supplying it. when: 
they please, andat such prices as they choose to: demand 
What matters it to us, in such an event; 
British duty on-woollens be fiftee 
will.shé abandon her agriculture, 
cattle, and take our grain, and - 
exchange for her manufactures? -. Never! Will France?! 
No, never! They cannot do it, without individual and 
national sacrifices, which neither can ever make. 
Not. only our manufactures of cottons, woollens, 
and sugar, but of lead, 


other common necessaries of life, are all protected by du-| this riv 
rty [IS now, 
e to be pros-|than that o 


ties exceeding, and some of them greatly exceeding, thi 
per cent. upon their value: yet all these ar 
trated at a blow by this novel experiment, for the bene- 
fit of our navigation! 

This is called a navigation bill. And what, sir, will be 
its effects upon the shipping interest of the United States? 
It is quite apparent that our commercial marine cannot, 
at the present day, find profitable or constant employ- 
ment in the service of foreign countries—though it is pro- 
bable that a few may be thus constantly and profitably 
employed. The reason is obvious. There is now scarcely 
a commercial nation that is notitsown carrier. It follows, 
then, that our commercial marine must depend entirely 
upon the labor of our own citizeus, and be sustained, if 
at all, by carrying to market the surplus products of that 


ene ie ee 
ever. . And, if Hows then, an we 
earried- on this trade, andj drawgnutriment and strer 


matiafactories of cottons, | commerce, or our power? 


whether the} Thence, to the gener 
n or fifty pereent.? Andjships, du 
kill her flocks and her|in port by the 
provisions, and wool, in| trade, in 


can we sustain. ourselves, unless,ve, like them, 
sth frontéthie foom*and. the an= 
vil? Unless We apply odr skill and-Jabor tosèxisting habits. 
and wants, and pufip ftequisition all our means; as they: 
do theirs, to supply them, how can we hope torextend our 


But it is‘said that our navigation is declining, and: ‘that : 
this is owing to our tariff laws. Down to 1807; the nit- 
ed States enjoyed a large and unrivalled carrying trade. 
al peace in Europe, in 1815, .our 
ring the greater part of the time, were detained 
embargo. and the war, and the carrying 
the:interval, fell chiefly to Great Britain... This. 
injured our navigation, and benefited hers. . Since that. 
period, a new: condition of things has arisen, in conse- 


| quence of which we have powerful, interested, and:per- 
iron, | severing rivals in the carrying trade, 
tobacco, hats, boots, shoes, aud of| such ample employment and profit. 


which once gave us 
Still, and in spite of 
alry, our tonnage has. not only not declined, but 
in fact, greater, in proportion to our population, 
f Great Britain, or of any other nation. The 
treasury records prove that it amounted, in 1824, to one 
million three hundred and eighty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-three tons; in 1825, to one million four 
hundred and twenty-three thousand one hundred and 
eleven; in 1826, to one million five hundred and thirty- 
four thousand one hundred and ninety; in 1827, to one 
million six hundred and twenty thousand six-hundred and’ 
seven; and, in 1828, to one million seven hundred and’ 
eighteen thousand seven hundred. There has been á 
gradual increase since 1818, when the tonnage lists were 
corrected; and, since 1823, the increase has been about 
four hundred and-eighty thousand tons. This does not 
look much like decay. ‘The shipping interest may be, 


and doubtless is, greatly depressed. So is almost every 
be adapted to the state of the markets that is, to the wants! other interest. Our domestic manufactures, annually ex- 
of the taste of the buyer. This presents to us, there. ported, amount to several millions of dollars, and the 
fore, the true and only inquiry, shall we still rely, as for-| quantity and value are rapidly inereasing. N 
merly, upon finding a market for these crude, unwrought| The dye woods and other dye stuffs imported from 
products? Our cotton, rice, and tobacco, the producelabroad already employ a ‘large amount of tonnage, and 
of two millions of our citizens, still find a market abroad;| Will annually employ more and more. And yet my col- 
but there is comparatively none for the bread stuffs andj league, (Mr. CamnneLeNe] by way of benefiting naviga- 
provisions, which could be readily, as heretofore, sup- tion, proposes a measure which will dry up the sources, 
plied to any amount by the remaining eight millions of|and paralyze the hands that sustain it, and finally cast it 
our citizens. ‘This is easily accounted for. Nations that|adrift upon the occan, to seek and serve other, and kinder; 
sve used to feed, now feed themselves; and they no more pang wiser masters. 

want to buy of us, than we do of them. This branch of} My colleague spoke of some contest between the de- 
commerce, once so thriving and lucrative, and which em-|mocracy and aristocracy of England. Sir, that is a matter 
ployed so many of our merchant vessels, is now falling} Which 1 shall leave entirely to my colleague, Mr.. Huskis- 
off. ‘Lhe cotton, tobacco, and rice of the South, great} son, and the British Parliament, to settle in their own 
as they arc, will give constant employment to but few of|good time and way. But he made another assertion, 
them. What, then, is to sustain our merchant vessels—} Which I cannot pass over in silence. He said there was, 
our navigation? ‘That is the question. The old sources in this country, ‘an aristocracy of manufacturing capital- 
are drying up. A new condition of things has arisen, ists, who would, if they could, grind the democracy of 
and there is no getting back to the old again. Whence, |this nation to ashes.” “There has, indeed, lately sprung 
then, is help to come? From manufactures, added to] up an official aristoeracy in our country. Buta manufac- 
such raw materials as still find a market abroad.  The|taring atistocracy! Our manufacturers aristocrats? Why, 
ability of eight-tenths of our citizens to produce raw ma-i sir, should one of them attempt to coerce the opinions or 
terials, is. daily increasing; and yet the foreign market|votes of those he employed, he would find, to his cost; 
for them is daily diminishing. How, then, is their skilli none so poor in purse or spirit as not to spurn him, and 
and jabor to be brought in aid of the shipping interest, quit him. Why not talk of an aristocracy of farmers, or 
except by giving new form and value to tke raw matefial?| of mechanics? Sir, between the farmers, mechanics 
And will not such an amount of skill and labor, in the}and manufacturers, there is a dependence which is mutual 
shape of manufactures, give new life and strength to our|and inseparable. Had my colleague [Mr. CAMBRELENG} 
navigation? Yet this bill proposes to benefit navigation, | understood the interests, pursuits, and feelings of the de- 
by prostrating our manufacturing establishments; thus|mocracy of the country, he would not have used such 
cutting off the very means by which it is to live. Sir, |language. What the democracy of the city is, I pretend 
will England, France, and Russia give up their commer-|not to know; but, in the country, I do know what it is. 
cial marine, or hazard its prosperity, upon the‘ condition] Farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, laborers, men who 
that they shall supply us with manufactures, and we them| earn their bread in the sweat of their face, these consti- 
avith cotton, tobacco, and bread? They are now, more| tute the bone, and blood, and muscle of the democracy 
than ever, our determined competitors on the ocean. |of the country; these are the men who will neither grind 
They will not, for they cannot, cease this competition. | nor be ground to ashes—-and this is the democracy that 
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Jabor. “And it is equally clear that these products must 
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5 Eno: 5 eee difference between a.manly dependenee oitti - Mr. TALIAFERRO did: not inteñd to ask for its consi- 
or ora an Bb or ae aod : oe le paca ‘on. the |derationgat thig.time, but, atthe request of the gentleman g 
= dworkshops of Englands If my colleague [Mr: Camne-|from North Carolina, he wi i is moti 
apwe] is still Piggedulons., let. him” “dose to relieve thé jiton the table. he Gi oer moe eee E 
lemocracy of tHe country, by burning and ‘destroying the| Mr. POTTER then & testi sider- 
ey nufacturing establishments among us. T his der ooie, ation. - ~ e San a 
whose oppression:he so much deplores, will then teach| Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, reminded Mr. T. of his promis 
him, that the. relief: he proposes is ruin in disguise. This lif the resolution were received ask-that it be laid on the 
samé democracy: will also teach hin¥that there is a lack of Cocca te = F a 


pees A PEA sige aek àr table, and not now considered. E, ; 
visdo pering with interests whose magnitude and | - Mr. TALIAFERRO immediately. ros 
conhexions*oné does not comprehend. i lan y pee 


xio ; favor of Mẹ Porrer that he would withdraw hismotion, 
vale ill detain the House but a-few moments longer. jand permit the resolution to be fid on the table; and he 
Reason and experience have shown the necessity, and de- |begged pardon for having for a moment forgot the pledge 
thonstrated the value, of the protective system; persuad-|which he had given, in first yielding to the request of Mr. 
_ed-that it has done much, and will do more in advancing |Porrzn; he regretted it, and hoped that gentleman would 
the prosperity of the nation, Iam for maintaining it. 1/pcrmit him to redeem his pledge. 
think we are bound to doso. This bill holds out to Eng-| Mr. POTTER accordingly withdrew his motion; and 
land, and other nations, hopes, which I am-sure can never jthen, on motion of Mr. TALIAFERRO, the resolution was 
be realized..  Thesesperpetual proffers are unfair to them ‘ 


laid on the table. 
and to. our own merchants. England should be made to 
-know that we mean fairly, ‘but effectually, to protect the 
capital, skill, and labor of our own citizens; that this po- 
liey is settled; and that, with regard to it, there will bu no 
compromise~-there can be none. Of this, she has no right 
to gomplain.. She protects her interests, and we must do 
the same. ‘The ‘American system” will give us wealth 
and strength in peace, and men and money in war, and 
we cannot abandon it without exposing the nation, naked 
and defenceless, to the arts and arms of her enemies. 


SALT. 


Mr: TALIAFERRO rose, and said, he asked of the 
House.a favor which he had never asked before, and which 
he had never refused to any other member who request- 

edits: It was that the House would grant its unanimous 
consent for bim to introduce a resolution, and have it 
printed. 

Inquiry being made as to the nature of the resolution, 

Mr. T. said it was of a nature which lay at the door of 
every man, woman, and child in the nation. It was of the 
nature of salt. 

Leave being granted, Mr. T. handed to the Chair the 
following resolution: 

Whereas salt is an article which enters into the daily 
consumption of every human being in our country, as a 
matter of primary and unavoidable necessity, and is, to a 
very great extent, procured at a high price, compared 
with the cost of producing it, which too often exposes the 
poor consumer to the grinding exactions of the vender 
and monopolist ofthe article. Influenced by such, and 

~ by other obviously sound considerations, Congress never 
+ has, except under circumstances of great and emergent 
fiscal necessity, imposed a duty on salt. And whereas, 
since the necessity for which the existing tax on salt was 
imposed (after five years entire exemption of it from duty) 
in the years 1813 and 1816, has been successfully met and 
overcome by the patient bearing and faithful payment of 
this and the other taxes by the people; and the Govern- 
ment no Jonger needs the revenue arising from the exist- 
ing. tax on salt: ; à 
- Resolved, That, from and after the 30th day of Septem- 
‘ber next, the duty imposed on all salt, imported into the 
_United States, and the territories thereof, shall be ten 
cents the measured -bushel; and that, from and after 
the 30th day of September, 1831, salt may be imported as 
aforesaid, free.of any duty whatever. i 

Resolved, ‘That the Committeee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to prepare and report a bill in conformity with. 
the foregoing resolution. _— f : 

‘The resolution being read, Mr. T. moved that itbe laid 
on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. POTTER hoped the gentleman would withdraw 
his motion, and allow the resolution to be now considered. 


_ THE TARIFF. 


The engrossed bill ‘to amend the act in alteration of 
the several acts laying duties on imports,” was read the 
third time, and the question stated, ‘* Shall the bill pass??? 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, said, he had not heard 
distinctly the title, and wished to hear it. He had under- 
stood the bill to be a bill for enforcing the collection of 
the revenue; he wished always to call things by their right 
names. He had never given a tariff vote, nor did he ever 
intend to do so; but, sir, [said Mr. H.J] I should certainly 
do so were J to vote for this bill. This is a bill, profess- 
edly and in fact, to enforce the tariff law of 1828. The 
original bill to which this is proposed as an amendment or 
substitute, was intended for the same purpose. And why 
is the amendment, or the bill itself, proposed or required? 
Evidently because the tariff of 1828 is defective—is ineffi- 
cient. This bill is to supply the defect—to give the effi- 
ciency desired. It is, therefore, to be the efficient cause 
>the real causa causans of any additional effect produced 
by the tariff of 1828, whether for good or evil. As, there- 
fore, I never did give a tariff vote, and as this bill is virtu- 
ally, and to all practical purposes, the tariff law of 1828, E 
shall not vote for it. Iam aware that, in regard to amend- 
ments of a certain character, I differ with many herein my 
construction of the lez partiamentaria. AH alterations, sir, 
are not amendments. “This is one instance in point. All 
propositions purporting to be amendments are not really 
so. When the primary law was presented to me, lab- 
horred itasmuch as nature abhors a vacuum. Jfa bill 
was before us, bad in its nature, and a substitute under the 
name of amendment offered, so garnished (though con- 
taining the same principles) as to make it more easily swal- 
lowed, it would, in point of principle, be no amendment, 
buta mere substitute, in form. Where an amendment of- 
fered has the effect of striking off a portion, by which the 
actual evil is lessened, this is both an alteration and amend- 
ment, but not so the striking out one evil, and inserting 
the same in effect. I have never suffered myself to be 
thus caught by the name of amendment. Sir, I should 
not have yoted for this bill had the salt been retained in it 
—it was not to my taste, however well salted. I would 
as soon have voted for the bill itself, called Mallary’s bill, 
because I could not have been made to vote for either. 

Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, entered pretty large- 
ly into a statement also of his objections to the bill, and to 
the protecting system. He was followed by 

Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, who argued earnestly at 
some length on the same side, and concluded with a mo- 
tion to lay the bill on the table, which was negatived. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG briefly stated why he should vote 
for the bill, notwithstanding his repugnance to some of its 
provisions, which he deemed improper, but which he res 
lied on the Senate to rectify. 
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The question .was then pat on the passage of the bill, 
and decided in the affirmative by the following vote: 

YEAS.-~Messrs. Angel, Armstrong; Arnold, Bailey, 
Barber, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, John Blair, 
Bockee, Boon, Borst, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Butmap, 
Cahoon, Cambreleng, Chandler, Childs, Clark, Coleman, 
Condict, Cooper, Cowles, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, 
Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Crowninshield, Daniel, John 
Davis, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, Duncan; 
Dwight, Earll, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, 
Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Finch, For- 
ward, Fry, Gilmore, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hod- 
ges, Hoffman, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Thrie, 
Ingersoll, Irwin, Irvin, Tsacks, Jennings, Johns, Richard 
M. Johnson, Kendall, Keanon, Kincaid, Perkins King, 
Lecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Martindale, 
L. Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, Mitchell, Monell, Muh- 
lenberg, Norton, Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Pow- 
ers, Ramsey, Randolph, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Scott, 
Shields, Semmes, Sill, Smith; Ambrose Spencer, Sprigg, 
Stanbery, Standifer, Sterigere, Stephens, Henry R. 
Storrs, William L.. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, 
Swift, Taylor, Test, Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, 
Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Campbell P. 
White, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Yancey, Young.—- 
127. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Anderson, Archer, John S. Barbour, 
Philip P. Barbour, Barringer, Chilton, Claiborne, Clay, 
Conner, Crockett, Crocheron, Davenport, Deberry, De- 
sha, Drayton, Dudley, Gordon, Hammons, Harvey, Cave 
Johnson, Lea, Lent, Loyall, Lewis, Lumpkin, Maxwell, 
McCoy, McIntire, Polk, Rencher, Roane, William B. She- 
pard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Richard Spencer, Taliaferro, 
Pereng Tucker, Wayne, Weeks, Williams, Wingate, 
~—40. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 

[The bill passed the House in the following shape:] 

t Be it enacted, €c. That the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
is hereby authorized to appoint an additional appraiser of 
merchandise for the port of New York, who shall take a 
similar oath, and have like. power and compensation, and 
perform the same duties with the appraisers now author- 
ized by law to be appointed at that place. 

“Sac. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury may appoint not exceeding four assistant 
appraisers in New York, two in Philadelphia, and two in 
Boston, who shall be practically acquainted with the qua- 
lity and value of some one or more of the chief articles of 
importation subject to appraisement, to be employed in 
appraising goods in such manner as shall be directed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and who shall take and sub- 
scribe an oath diligently and faithfully to examine and in- 
spect such goods, wares, or merchandise as the. principal 
appraisers may direct, and truly to report to them, to the 
best of their knowledge and belief, the true value thereof, 
according to law; whereupon, the principal appraisers shall 
revise and correct thé sameas they may judge proper, and 
report to the collector their decision thereon: but if the 
collector shall deem any appraisement of goods too low, 
he shall have power to order a re-appraisement, either by 
the principal appraisers, or by three merchants designated 
by him for that purpose, who shall be citizens of the United 
States, and cause the duties to be charged accordingly. ` 

‘Sec. 3. And be tt further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirteenth day of September next, whenever goods, of 
which wool or cotton is a component part, of similar kind, 
but different quality, are found in the same package, it 
shall be the duty of the appraisers to adopt ‘the value of 
the best article contained in such package as the average 
value of the whole; and if the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent for any goods appraised, shall consider any ap- 


praisement, made by the appraisers, or other: persons de= 
signated by the collector, too high, he may apply to-the 
collector in writing, stating the reasons for his opinions and: 
‘having made oath that the said appraisement is higher than - 
the actual cost and proper charges on which duty isto- be”, 
charged, and also that he verily believes that it is Higher: 
than the current value of the said goods, including ‘said: 
charges, at the place: of exportation, the collectorshall 
designate one merchant, skilled in the value of. such goods,’ 
and the owner, importer, consignee, or agent may desig-: 
nate another, both of whom:shall be citizens of the United 
States, who, if they cannot agree in an appraisement, may. 
designate an umpire, who shall also be a citizen of the 
United States; and when they, or a majority of them, shall 
have agreed, they shall report the result to the collectors 
and if their appraisement shall not agree with that of the 
United States’ appraisers, the collector shall decide be- 
tween them. ne 

“Sze, 4, And be it further enacted, That the collectors 
of the customs shall cause at least one package out of every 
invoice, and one package at least out of- every, twenty 
packages of each invoice, anda greater number should he 
deem it necessary, of goods imported into the respective 
districts, which package or packages he shall have first 
designated on the invoice, to be opened and examined; 
and if the same be found not to correspond with the in- 
voice, or to be falsely charged in such invoice, the. collec- 
tor shall order, forthwith, all the goods contained in the 
same entry to be inspected; and if such goods be subject 
to an ad valorem duty, the same shall be appraised; and if 
any package shall be found to contain any article not de- 
scribed in the invoice, or if such package or invoice be 
made up with intent, by a fulse valuation, or extension, or 
otherwise, to evade or defraud the revenue, the same shall” 
be forfeited; and the fifteenth section of the ‘*Act supple- ` 
mentary to an act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
refrulate the collection of duties on imports and tonnage,’ 
passed second March, one thousand seven hundred. and 
ninety-nine, and for other purposes,” passed first March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, and also so 
much of any act of Congress as imposes an additional duty 
or penalty of fifty per centum on duties upon any goods 
which may be appraised at twenty-five per centum, or ten 
per centum, above their invoice price, is hereby repealed; 
and no goods liable to be inspected or appraised as.afore- 
said, shall be delivered from the custody of the officers of 
the customs, until the same shall have been inspected or 
appraised, or until the packages sent to be inspected or 
appraised shall be found correctly and fairly invoiced and 
put up, and so reported to the collector: Provided, That 
the collector may, at the request of the owner, importer, 
consignee, or agent, take bonds, with approved security, 
in double the estimated value of such goods, conditioned 
that they shall be delivered to the order of the collector, 
at any time within ten days after the package or packages 
sent to the public stores shall have been appraised and re- 
ported to the collector. And if, in the mean time, any of 
the said packages shall be opened, without the consent of 
the collector or surveyor given in writing, and then in the 
presence of one of the inspectors of the customs, or if the 
said package or packages shall not be delivered to the or- 
der of the collector, according to the condition of the said 
bond, the same shall, in either case, be forfeited. 

“Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the collector to cause all goods entered for re-ex- 
portation, or for transportation from one port or place to 
another, with the right of drawback, to be inspected, and 
the articles thereof compared with their respective in- 
voices, before a permit shall be given for lading the same; 
and where the goods so entered shall be found not to agree 
with the entry, they shall be forfeited; and every importer, 
owner, consignee, agent, or. exporter, who shall enter 
goods for importation, or for exportation, or transportation ` 
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, dr@m:oné port or place to-another; With the right of draw- 
» ~back;:shalF deposit with the colleetor. an original invoice 
< Gf such goods, to be filed and preserved-by ‘him in the ar= 

chives.of the custom-house, which shall be signed by such 

Importer, owner, consignee, agent, or -éxporter,-and the 

oathto be made on the entry of such goods as shall be an- 

niexed theréto: ate aa 

E Serb. And be it: further enacted,. That the assistant 

_ appraisersiat’New York shall receive a compensation of 
fifteen “hundred :dollars-per annum; and: those at Boston 
and: Philadelphia, a compensation of twelve hundred dol- 
lars peétannum, to be paid out of the proceeds of the cus- 

_foms; anid the clerks and all-other persons employed in 
the appraise?’s office, shall be appointed by the principal 

' appraiser, and their number and compensation limited and 
fixed‘by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sue. 7. And be it further enacted, ‘That ail forfeitures 
incurred. under this act shall be sued for, recovered, and 
distributed, according to the provisions of the act entitled 
*Anact to regulate the collection of duties on imports and 
tonnage,” passed. the second day of March, one thousand 
seven ‘hundred’ and ninety-nine: Provided, That the ap- 
praisers shall,’ in no. casey receive any proportion of such 
forfeiture: And provided, also, That the Secretary of the 

| Treasury shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to remit 

_ any such forféiture, whenever he is of opinion that no fraud 

on the revenue was intended. 

Sx. 8. nd be it further enacled, ‘That whenever, in 

. the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, it may be 
necessary, in order to carry into. full effect the laws for 

-the collection of the revenue, he may authorize the collec- 

tor of any district into which goods, wares, or merchan- 

dise subject to duty may be imported, to require the owner, 

_ importer; or consignee of such goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise;‘to give bond, in addition to the bond now required 
by law, ima sum not exceeding the value of such merchan- 

- disé, that he wilt produce, or cause to be produced, within 

a reasonable tithe, to be fixed by. the said Secretary, such 
proof as the said Secretary may deem necessary, and as 
may be in the power of the said owner, importer, or con- 
signeé to obtain, to enable the collector to ascertain the 
class or description of manufacture, or rate of duty to which 
such goods, wares, or merchandise may be justly Hable. 

“Sxc.9. And beit further enacted, That, from and after the 
thirtieth day of September next, all iron manufactured for 
railroads shall be liable to the same rate of duty which is 
now imposed on bar or bolt iron of similar manufacture, and 
that all scrap iron shall be liable to the same duty that is 
charged on iron in pigs: Provided, however, That when it 
shall be satisfactorily proved to the Secretary of the Trea- 
suiy that any of the-said iron imported for the purpose of 
being’applied in the construction of any railroad, by any 
State or’ ‘incorporated: company, has been actually and 
nermanently: laid on any such railroad, that then, and in 

hat case, he may allow to such State or company a draw- 
ack of the duty on such railroad iron so laid; or, if the 
duty on the same ‘shall have been actually paid, he may 

_¢efand the same: Provided, Such drawback or repayment 

Shall not reduce the duty to be paid on such iron below 

twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, nor when in any less 

quantity than twenty tons.” 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


“On motion of Mr. BELL, the several special orders of 

| the day were-postponed, and the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Wicxutrre being called to 
the chair, and took up the bill making an appropriation 
‘fo enable the Président-of the United States to effect an. 
exchange of lands-with the Indians within the States, and 
to provide for thei® removal. beyond the river Mississippi. 
Np. BELL, chairman ‘of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, rose, and addressed the committee at large, in Cx- 


‘planation of the objects of the bill, and the policy and 


expediency of the measures which it.contemplated. Hay- 
ing spoken upwards of two hours, he intimated his willing- 
ness to give way, and allow some other gentleman to con- 
tinue the argument, if it was the pleasure of the commit- 
tee to sit longer, reserving what he had further to say for 
another day: - - 

_ Mr. LUMPKIN, of Georgia, rose, and expressed a wil- ” 
lingness to proceed with the remarks which. he designed 
to make; if the committee were disposed to continue the 
sitting; but, it being half after three o’ctock, (and some 
members intimating a wish, after the late fatiguing sittings 
of the. House, that the committee should rise,) he gave 
way, and the committee rose. 


O Friar, Max 14, 1830. 
NAVIGATION AND IMPOSTS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill con- 
cerning navigation and imposts. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, it was not Ins intention du- 
ring the present session to go into a full examination of the 
important and comprehensive measure now under consi- 
deration. The committee had not anticipated its adop- 
tion until some modification had been made in an existing 
impost system. Gentlemen had, however, commenced 4 
war against it, more distinguished for zeal than modera- 
tion, and seemed determined at ‘all hazards to force the 
House into a premature debate, and in opposition to the 
wishes of the committee. He should not, by such a course, 
be driven from his purpose, which-was to have the ques- 
tion postponed until the next session. He should merely 
reply now to-some objections which had been urged, and 
endeavor to satisfy the House’ that, whether expedient or 
not, the measure proposed was worthy its serious consi- 
deration. He had certainly misconceived the great and 
permanent interests of this countrys if the pelicy recom- 
mended was not essential to the prosperity of its industry, 
and not only so, but absolutely required in the actual cen- 
dition of our commercial and political relations with foreign 
nations. 

He could not refrain from expressing his surprise at the 
novelty of the course pursued by gentlemen opposed to 
the bill—at this extraordinary impatience toreject it, with- 
out eyen condescending to examine its provisions, and 
certainly, from their own declarations, without compre- 
hending its design, scope, or practical operation. Gentle- 
men seemed to have been hurried away by their suspicions. 
The measure was too monstrous even to be entered upon 
the journals of the House—it must be instantly and abso- 
lutely rejected. It is not, sir, the first instance, where 
measures designed to enlarge the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and toincrease its power, haye been hastily condemn- 
ed, and upon equally solid grounds. There is no difficulty, 
however, in accounting for this premature hostility, when 
we advert to discussions elsewhere. It may be safely as- 
cribed to certain idle speculations of the last summer on 
our negotiations with Great Britain, and the outcry then 
raised and still echoed here, for political purposes, that this 
administration were about to get rid of our tariff by nego- 
tiation. Gentlemen may dismiss their suspicions and their 
fears. The majority of the committee are alone responsi- 
ble for this measure, be it good or bad; and let me assure 
them that they have entered into no conspiracy to break 
down any one interest in the country. No, sir, however 
I may deprecate the policy adopted since the war, ifthere 
be any party or association of men, here or elsewhere, 
whose purpose it is to break down any established interest, 
fam not with them. “I had nothing to do, sir, with im- 
posing duties, or with stimulating our countrymen to en- 
gage m rash and unprofitable speculations; but I will share 
lin no scheme to annihilate investments made upon the 
‘faith of our laws, however 1 may have denounced such 
‘measures as mischicvous and disastrous, twill labor zeal- 
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ously to relieve every branch of industry from taxation, crimination, equal privileges. -If, under ‘the proposed 
and to moderate every burden which we have unneéces-| measure, the produce and manufactures of one nation 
sarily heaped. upon the country pending the Presidential should be admitted into this country at a legs rate of duty 
contests, and absolutely for no other than.eleetioneering | than those of another, it will be thé fault of that natio 
purposes. In accomplishing this desirable change in our not ours—it will be because, by denying to: Us corr 
impost system, T, shall use my humble, efforts to secure a sponding privileges, she declines securing for her own-pro- 
wise and just medium between the acknowledged right of| duce and manufactures the important advantages resulting 
‘a vast community of ‘consumers on the one hand, and the|from a reciprocal abolition of prohibitory duties. It will 
moderate, and, I trust; well founded expectations of the | grow out-of. her own voluntary negligence; and she . 
manufacturers on the other. Immoderate imposts can be| will have no ‘right to complain of any breach of treaties | 
of no permanent utility to them or to the country. . Iam |or violation of national law. If her navigation, commerce, 
much: mistaken, sir, if the time is not rapidly approaching |and manufactures be injured, she has the remedy in her 
when the gentleman from Massachusetts will be glad to jown hands. _ It would.be extraordinary, indeed, if we had. 
accept even my humble aid in resisting that‘reaction which | bound ourselves by existing treaties to admit the produce 
must inevitably follow, when, under temporary excite- and manufactures of nations continuing to enforce prohi- 
ment, and for no wise purpose, we carry. our measure of | bitions against us, at that reduced rate of duty which we . 
impost beyond the point of justice or endurance. With |had conceded to another power, in consideration . of a 
the reduction of our public debt, and our federal expenses, | mutual stipulation that aF duties higher than thirty per 
we must anticipate a repeal or diminution of some of our | cent. should be abolished. If the measure proposed should 
taxes. It may yet require our united and strenuous efforts 


conflict with our treaty with Great Britain, or with any 
to prevent our rates of impost from being so suddenly and 


other power, it cannot be for our interest to perpetuate 
so greatly reduced as to produce calamitous consequences. |an obligation which controls our right to reciprocate com- 
‘And let me tell gentlemen that this evil will not be either i 
postponed or moderated by any fruitless and unjustifiable 


mercial privileges with all other, nations. ` r 
If the doctrine of my colleague be correct, our treaties 
attempt to perpetuate our present immoderate and prohi- 
bitory duties. 


have been repeatedly violated, and Great Britain, France, 
I must be pardoned, sir, for not attempting to follow 


Spain, Holland, &c. might claim from us the more exten- 
sive commercial privileges which we have granted by our. 
my colleague (Mr. Strong] through his long argument on | navigation laws and treaties to Prussia, Austria, Denmark, 
the tariff.” I certainly intend no disrespect; but he seemed | Sweden, Norway, the Hanseatic League, Central ‘Atmeri- 
to me to devote very little of his attention to the bill under | ca, Brazil, &c. The measure under consideration. pro- 
consideration. He appeared to be employed from day to| poses to all nations the reciprocal removal of prohibitions, 
day in answering the arguments which had been advanced land is in strict accordance with every sound rule of na- 
in opposition to the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- tional law and justice. i 
factures. So far as he condescended to notice this measure, 


My colleague is apprehensive that if we pass this bill 
he seemed not only to misapprehend its provisions, but to | British ships may bring cargoes from Portugal. Iam utter- 
mistake the principles on which it was founded, and ‘to 


ly at a loss how he could arrive at this extraordinary con- 
misconstrue our commercial treaties and revenue laws. | clusion; I know of no law, no treaty, by which it’would be 
My colleague imagines, and I find it to be the common 


authorized, and there is no such provision in the measure 
opinion here, that we calculate our duties on the value of 
imported merchandise in foreign countries; and he, there- 


proposed. [Here Mr. STRONG explained.] Sir, I shall 
relieve my colleague from his apprehens-ons... -1 shall pre- 

fore, concludes that a reciprocal duty would operate un-jsently have occasion to show what can now be done by 

favorably for us. Our rule of valuation corresponds sub- 

stantially with that adopted in Great Britain, and in every 


British, Portuguese, and Amcrican .ships, and how. ‘they. 
may be employed, should this measure be adopted: =<.. 

other country of whose laws Í have any knowledge. Wej The only substantial objection stated by my tolleague— 

take, it is true, the value abroad as the basis of our esti- lat least as far as I could comprehend his argument-—Wwas, 

mate; but we superadd to that value ten percent. on mer-|that this measure would conflict with a provision in the 
chandise imported from countries this side of the Cape of | Florida treaty of 1819, which guarantied to Spain and her 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, and twenty per cent. when | dependencies exclusive and national privileges in the ports 
coming from places beyond them, and the aggregate on jof Pensacola and St. Augustine. Nothing, sir, but-the 

which duty is calculated is on an average fully if not more | peculiar circumstance of negotiating a: treaty for the ac- 
l than equivalent to the actual value in this country. Our | vuisition of a territory could pardon the introduction of 
i mode of valuation differs from that adopted in Great Bri- {sach provisions as are contained in the Louisiana and Flo- 
: tain, but the valuation is substantially the same. If the sida treaties. They were admitted, doubtless, through the 
British mode should, however, be preferred, T do not now jurgent and controlling considerations attending a negotia- 
i perceive any material objection to its introduction, as it|tion for a valuable territory. ‘This exclusive ‘privilege ‘in 
] 
; 
y 


would dispense with many vexatious provisions in ourlaws. |the Florida treaty has unfortunately conflicted with every ' 
commercial treaty entered into since 1819, without, how: 
ever, substantially operating to an extent worth attention. 
It was impracticable, in framing those treaties, hot to con- 
sider Florida as a part of our Union, But, sir, my colleague 
may dismiss all his apprehensions that the measure now 
proposed will violate our treaty with Spain. The exclusive 
privilege was granted only for twelve years, and will ex- 
pire in 1831, before we can secure commercial reciprocity. ` 
with any nation under this or any other law or treaty. 

I shall now pass, sir, to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts; [Mr. Gonnam.] It is with me a source of regret 


This has been our rule of valuation ever since 1789, and 

the only exception to it grows out of a construction given 
to one of the provisions of the act of 1828. 
; My colleague, has argued at length to prove that this 
; measure would violate some of our commercial treaties. 
: I shall not, at this time, detain the House by examining 
rules of public law. Our national faith is pledged, with 
or without treaty, to place the vessels and productions of 
all nations on an equal footing, that is, to charge the same 
and no higher duties on either when entering our ports 
under similar circumstances. But this ‘obligation, whe- 
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ther by treaty or otherwise, does not deprive us of our 
unquestionable natural right to enter into reciprocal com- 
mercial arrangements with any foreign power; nor does it 
in any manner réstrict or Control our right to regulate 
our commerce, navigation; or revente at our own dis- 
cretion, so long as we offer’ to all nations, without dis- 


whenever {T am compelled to differ with that gentleman on 
any question. Indeed, such is my respect for his opinions 
such my confidence in his extensive information And . 
sound judgment=—that Tam generally disposed to doubt 
the policy of any measure I'may propose whenit encoun- - 
ters his opposition. Buthe must pardon me for withhold- 
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ig my confidence in his judgmenton the present occasion. | Considering that the gentlemaif from Massachusetts has so 
cannot surrender. my opinions to any gentleman who will} repeatedly declared that he was no advocate of high du- 
venture to condemn ‘a new and important measure without] tics, his opposition to a measure so well designed to carry 
- condescending. to. examine its provisions, or to reflect oñ fhis avowed ‘principles into practical operation, is, to say 
‘its operation. * I was surprised, sir, to hear a gentleman so| the least, somewhat unaccountable. 
distinguished for moderation, denounce the bill-reported| The gentleman from Massachusetts was much alarmed, 
: by. the | committee “as a monstrous measure, which would | too, for the fate of our sugar planters; ‘the prosperity of 
“ derange our whole evenue system, change all our com-| Louisiana would be destroyed at a blow.” And how ‘was 
mercial relations at home. and abroad, and introduce an| this calamity to be effected? He told us that Spain could 
ries of frauds-and perjuries.” But my surprise| not accept our terms of reciprocity; that the sugar trade 
ibsided. when the same gentleman declared, in| with Cuba must be continued under the old duty, which 
debate, a few days after this unmeasured denunciation, | was equivalent-to about fifty per cent., while Brazil would 
- that he had never even read the report of the committee, engage with us in a reciprocal commerce, by which her 
the main object of which was to explain the policy of this) sugar would be admitted at thirty per cent. ad valorem. 
identical measure, and to point out its commercial and na-| Thus, -he says, our whole sugar trade with Cuba, “one of 
tional advantages! Such a condemnation was at least pre-| the most flourishing and important branches of our com- 
mature, and not altogether just towards a majority of thej merce,” would be destroyed, ‘The gentleman must par- 
committee of which that gentleman was a member. --| don me for saying that he has pushed his argument beyond 
, While, sir, I had not anticipated so sudden and harsh aj his conclusion. „He may see it yery clearly, sir, but it is 
judgment on the part of the gentleman from Massachu-] not so easy for others to perceive how the destruction of 
setts, I by no means expected his support of any measure) our sugar trade with Cuba, the most powerful competitor 
, calculated to introduce an equitable reciprocity in our/and nearest neighbor of Louisiana, can possibly destroy 
- commerce with foreign nations. He is not only opposed | the prosperity of our sugar planters. Nor is it at all pro- 
“to this bill, but to every law or treaty enacted or negotiat- | bable that distant Brazil will ever become; under any cir- 
éed'since the .war, proposing or stipulating a mutual aboli-! cumstances, a rival half so dangerous to Louisiana, as an 
tion of all discriminating duties of tonnage and impost. |immensely productive and fertile island bordering on the 
He avows hishostility to a policy which I have never known | frontier of our sugar-planting region. But the gentleman 
questioned by a committee in either Housc, and which no|from Massachusetts may dismiss his apprehensions; the 
„párty or administration has ever opposed. It is no : case he has supposed will never happen. Whether Spain 


that those who attribute the relative decline in our naviga-|can or cannot accept our proposals, the bill will never in- 
tion to such salutary and just measures, should be startled | terfere with our valuable commerce with Cuba. We have, 
at any proposition threatening to remove unnecessary and | during the present session, reduced the duty on coffee to 
unprofitablé restrictions on our intercourse with foreign jone cent, a rate far below the maximum of thirty per 
“countries. f cent.; and before any arrangements could be made with 
_ But, sir, the“honorable gentleman tells us that the bill | Brazil or any other country, that gentleman may be assured 
contains an alarming provision, which ‘‘ transfers to the|the duty on brown sugar will not exceed a rate equiva- 
President the. whole control over the commerce and re-/lent to thirty percent. ad valorem. This isa matter which 
. venue of the coujitry.”* And what is this tremendous trans- |the consumers of this country will regulate for themselves. 
fer of power to the Executive? Nothing more, sir, than|We may, in this House, have what understanding we` 
what is assigned him by every act of Congress--the mere | please; but the authority of those whom we represent, will 
duty of executing the law according to its express provi-|inevitably overthrow all our political plans, whether for 
sions. The bill proposes that, upon the compliance of any | the preservation of party, or the protection of capital. The 
foreign nation with certain conditions, which are minutely jtax on brown sugar is one of those heavy burdens from 
and expressly provided for, and over which he has no con-| which the country must be partially relieved, and it will 
trol whatever, ‘* the President of the United States shall | require no inconsiderable effort to prevent the duty from 
issue his proclamation,” merely declaring that the condi- |being too much reduced. | The time is near at hand when 
tion.of the act has been complied with; and the law which | Congress will be called upon to adjust a permanent rate of 
we make, and-not the President’s proclamation, establishes | duty, in which the interests of the planters and consumers 
a reciprocal maximum duty in the following words: ¢¢ And | must and will be mutually consulted. A higher tax than 
from and, efter twelve months from the date of such pro- jone equivalent to thirty percent. ad yalorem, ought not to 
clamation, itshall. be, and itis hereby declared to be, Jaw:|be calculated upon by the planters of Louisiana. 
ful.to import into the United States the produce aid ma-| The gentleman. from Massachusetts apprehends. that 
nufacture’of such country,” &c. The power is not in the | « British and French goods would come through the Hanse 
president or his proclamation, but in the act of Congress. | Towns, Holland,” &c. It might be 804 but no harm could 
This novel and alarming provision may be found in almost |result from that. They would be liable to the same duty 
every act regulating our intercourse with foreign nations |as if directly imported, and to forfeiture if an attempt were 
since 1789. : Without referring to the important measures |made to introduce them under the provisions of the. bill 
which preceded our late war, I will merely direct the gen- | proposed. Whenever British manufacturers are disposed 
tleman’s attention to the acts of March, 1815, and May, |to run the risk of forfeiture, they havea much easier chan- 
1828, repealing conditionally our discriminating dutics of | nel through Canada; where, if successful, they may save 
tonnage and impost; and, moreover, to all our acts re-|the thirty per cent. levied on importations under the au- 
gulating our intercourse with the British West India colo- thority of this measure. But foreign countries would be 
nies, and-involving not merely questions of discriminations [interested to prevent such an evasion of our act; they would 
or rates of impost, but the absolute interdiction of the com- | not willingly permit Britjsh or French manufactures to pase 
merce itself. This alarming provision, sir, is nothing more | through their ports, to the exclusion of their own, an 
than an authority given to the President to announce to funder the reciprocal privileges secured by such a commer- 
the Union that some forcign country has reciprocated the |cial arrangement with the United States. : 
commercial provisions of an act of Congress. In oțher| The lást objection urged bythe gentleman from Mis 
words, that, by the laws of the two countries, all high and chusetts is, in his view, undoubtedly the most for mi : ole, 
prohibitory duties are mutually abolished, preserving on [He thinks that France and England would desire not! hing 
` eachside a duty amply sufficient to guard against any sud- better than to see us make these commercial arr Sabai 
den or injurious consequences tó our internal -interests, | with foreign powets, while, as he tells us, ‘ho: ig orm- 
and establishing a maximum for their permanent security. {ly to their restrictive systems towards us, they would en- 
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joy, through other nations, all the advantages of a total which render it impossible for Great Britain to reciprocate 
yelaxation of our system towards them.” It would be for-|a measure so comprehensive as that now. proposed, till she: 
tunate for the United States if the ministers.of France and|is compelled to decide on the commercial: dissolution. of 
Great Britain were to adopt the opinions of the gentleman} her colonial empire.’ To take from. Tréland: a. “privilege 
from Massachusetts—if, governed by such counsels, these| guarantied by an undisturbed possession of half.a-century, 
countries should ‘hold firmly to their restrictions,” andj would rouse a spirit of discontent, almost equal to: that so: 
leave usin an undivided reciprocity with other nations. recently allayed; to touch the commercial monopolies of: 
Though France and Great Britain might, through necessi-| her proud and distant northern colonies, would hazard:her 
ty, be compelled to ‘hold firmly. to these restrictions,” colonial dominion on this side of the Atlantic. Thus has 
they would never rejoice to see our navigation actively Great Britain, by her ancient plans of monopoly in colonial 
employed in a mutually free commerce with almost all the | commerce and navigation, voluntarily deprived herself of 
nations of Europe and America. They would hardly be|all opportunity to reciprocate general commercial privi- 
i leges with foreign nations. Embarrassed as she is with 


gratified to witness the rise of our commerce upon the d | 
ruins of their own—-to, see Portugal, Holland, Germary, | this colonial system, she can never, engage in any but special 
commercial arrangements; should she, however, ever find 


Prussia, the Hanseatic League, Denmark, Sweden; Nor- 3 
way, and Russia, with. most of the southern nations ofjherself compelled to open the commerce of her whole 


America, gradually becoming, for all the substantial uses) empire to the United States, in accordance with the broad 
of commerce and navigation, infinitely more important to and reciprocal provisions of the measure proposed—let 
us than all the colonial empire of Great Britain and France| me tell the gentlemen from Massachusetts, notwithstand- 
ever can be to those great naval powers. It would never ing their violent hostility to the bill, that New England will 
bea source of congratulation to Great Britain to see the com-|be as deeply interested as any portion of the Union in se- 
merce between Europe and America monopolized by our curing an unlimited commerce with all the dominions of 
navigation through European ports, where our flag would} Great Britain. It will be for her to determine whether 
enjoy all the national privileges which she enjoys, on a si-| she will sacrifice so large a market for the produce of her 
milar scale, on this side of the Alantic, in Nova Scotia, | fisheries, her forests, and her agriculture, merely to per- 
New Brunswick, and Canada. Her ministers know too|petuate a rate of duty higher than thirty per cent. for the 
well the basis of British power, to adopt the opinions of the | protection of her‘manufactures! Should it ever be in the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, They would never sacri-| power of Great Britain to disembarrass herself of her colo- 
fice any portion of her navigation, to bolster up any inte-|nial regulations, and to accept the provisions of some mea- 
rest incapable of sustaining itself, though encouraged by a|sure like that under consideration, however it might alarm 
premium of thirty per cent. advalorem. They might be|the apprehensive capitalist, New England would be the 
obliged to yield to political, considerations, butthey would | last section of the Union to deny herself the markets of the 
never from choice ‘hold firmly to their restrictions,” British empire. But no such event is near at hand; and 
while we were securing to ourselves, by a more liberal | gentlemen may therefore treat the measure proposed by 


policy, the commerce of almost all Europe and America. |the committee with more candor, moderation, and justice. 
When the proposed measure is thoroughly examined, 


] s In recommending this measure, the committee consult- 
gentlemen will be surprised that it should haye encounter- 


ed our national interests alone. They believed that they. 
ed so much opposition from Massachusetts. 'Fhat oppo-jwere pursuing a course of policy which had been acted 
sition has, no doubt, originated more from. the apprehen-| upon by the Government since 1815, in our intercourse 
sion of some general reciprocal arrangement with Great ; 


no 3 with foreign nations. ‘This is the third of a series of mea- 
Britain, than from any very profound knowledge of the|sures designed to remove impolitic restrictions. on our 
probable operation of the measure proposed, or the nation- 


commerce with other countries. The first, of March, 1815, 
al policy on which it is founded. Gentlemen may dismiss] proposed to all nations the removal of discriminating du- 
their fears—whatever partial engagements may be made |ties of tonnage and imposts, but limited its operation to 
with Great Britain ut some future period for the mutual the direct trade; the second, of May, 1828, embraced the 
benefit of the people of both countries—she can never |principle of the first, and offered the privilege of import- 
accent the provisions of this bill, until one of its great ob- | ing the productions of every country into the United States, 
jects is accomplished——until she is compelled to abandon |to any nation who would grant us corresponding advan- 
all the restrictions she has imposed on foreign nations in| tages in their ports: in other words, a proposal was made 
their commerce with her whole empire, and to surrender|by us to all nations mutually to nationalize navigation. 
her ancient colonial trade system. Her corn laws are not The measure now proposed removes the last and only ob- 
the chief impediment—even the powerful landed interest struction to our commercial intercourse with foreign na- 
of England must ultimately yield to the cries and suffer-|tions. The principle is the same; the only novelty in the 
ings of an overgrown population. Nor does the difficulty | proposal consists in carrying the rule of reciprocity one 
arise from any stubborn adherence to a system of high |step beyond the act of 1828. f 
duties for the protection of industry; these are fast disap-| The privileges of the act of March, 1815, were extend- 
pearing from the statute book. No, sir, ministers are re-{ed by Jaw and treaty to Great Britain, Russia, Norway, | 
strained from engaging in a general reciprocal commerce |the Netherlands, Sardinia, Oldenberg, and the Papal Do- 
with us, by the more imperative considerations of political | minions. National privileges have been reciprocated with 
necessity. They dare not disturb their colonial system, | us in accordance with the principle of the act of May,- 
lest they should excite serious discontents in various por-|1828, by Central America, Denmark, Sweden, the Han- 
tions of the British empire. After the emancipation of|seatic League, Prussia, Brazil, and Austria. To all these 
her colonies from the mother country, she transferred to|measures, removing our discriminating duties and restric- 
ee Weare ; provinces and to Ireland, the privilege of tions on foreign navigation, the gentleman from Massachu- 
aa unmg cer tin ebp e supplies which. had beei before jsetts decidedly objects. He even ventures to ascribe 
Aeh bbe Sane aa ie pone > an principally the relative decline in our navigation to this policy.. Tam 

0 . y s or fifty years sup- compelled to say that those who entertain such opinions 
pirg her Wost India colonies with salted provisions; her |take but a limited view of the question. What, sir, was 
ar of mhe Sorto monopolize thie markets oF the Bri-|the state of our commercial relations with foreign coun- 

ish empire; her northern colonies enjoy the advantage ofi tries when we proposed to abolish cur discriminating du- 
discriminative duties, which almost exclude the lumber of|ties? We had then, as we have now, the largest propor- 
foreign countries: These, sir, are some of the great diffi-|tion of navigation in every branch of our foreign (ede On 
culties growing out of a long established colonial system, which were levied abroad discriminating dutics of ton- 
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Mage: and impost, equal to, and in some instances greater 
‘than those imposed on our side. -Almost-all thé valuable 
importations from abroad came in our own ships,- giving us 
Jittle or no advantage.in the discrirnination.on impost duties 
“on. importations in foreign vessels; while we were charged 
with tonnage duties abroad to seven times the amount of 
those levied.on foreign navigation in our own ports. The 
proportion. of foreign to-American tonnage is now as fif- 
teen to one hundred: What, then, sir, was the arrangement 
which is so: much-deprecated by the gentleman from Mss- 
sachusetts?’..A proposition on our part to relinquish our 
-diseriminating’ duties on foreign tonnage, provided other 
“nations would relinquish a similar charge on seven times 
“the-amount of American navigation. Iam ataloss, sir, to 
-comprehend how such an arrangement can be considered 
disadvantageous to the United States. The policy contend- 
ed.-for by the gentleman from Massachusetts might be 
very sound, provided he could regulate the tonnage duties 
“not only of this but of every other country. That gen- 
tleman’s system would no doubt operate much to our ad- 
vantage, if we could impose discriminating duties on our 
side, while other nations would indulge us with the privi- 
lege. of entering their ports without any such discriminat- 
ing charge. But so long as foreign Governments will take 
the liberty of regulating their discriminating duties for 
themselves, and will impose charges on our commerce and 
navigation precisely equal to the rates we may levy on 
theirs, it is manifestly for our interest that they should be 
“mutually abolished. A policy which in effect merely sti- 
pulates with foreign countries for the removal of their 
taxes on the trade and tonnage of this country, can never, 
under any circumstances, be one of the causes of the late 
“paralyzed condition of our navigation. There is.no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the present state of our shipping, 
when compared with its former prosperity, or with the 
-actual condition of British navigation. We have levied 
- enormous taxes on the materials for shipbuilding, and 
have. imposed prohibitory duties to destroy our commerce 
with foreign nations. 
- The second proposal of this Government took a wider 
range, and essentially departed from those ancient notions | 
‘concerning navigation, which have so long governed the 
foreign policy of Great Britain. We boldly proposed to 
grant to the ships of all countries all the privileges of our 
national flag in our own ports, in exchange for corre- 
sponding privileges in theirs. They might import not only 
their own produce directly, but the productions of all 
countries, and from any country. This policy had been 
introduced into some of our treaties at an earlier period, 
and was made the basis of our navigation laws in May, 
1828, without a division either here or in the Senate. 
Such arrangements are unquestionably advantageous to a 
‘country, situated, as we are, ina position midway between 


row views and petty calculations of local interest. It isa 
measure of great national. concern-—one on which the 
prosperity and-power of this country essentially depend— 
and it is urged upon us by paramount considerations of 
political necessity. It is for us to determine whether we 
will look on with indifference, while our great competi- 
tors for national power are stretching the arm of commer- 
cial empire.into every quarter of the globe. It depends 
on our decision whether we will take advantage of our 
commercial position, and of the colonial embarrassments 
of our rivals, and steadily pursue that liberal line of poli- 
cy which can alone countervail and neutralize all the ad- 
xantages monopolized by nations holding extensive pos- 
sessions abroad, Ft is in our power, by adopting a bold, 
liberal, and wise policy in our foreign commercial rela- 
tions, to establish on a permanent foundation a friendly 
commercial union with nations whose political interests 
harmonize with our own, and who possess no colonial do- 
minions--a union infinitely more durable and powerful 
than any political alliance whatever. This country can- 
not avoid ultimately adopting the policy now proposed, 
however it may encounter this premature hostility. Re- 
publics never have and never will permanently pursue-a 
narrow, unambitious, and selfish policy. We may, fora 
time, sacrifice our national interests, to turn the fluctuat- 
ing tide of an election, or postpone them in a contempti- 
ble struggle for the transient honors of official station; but 
this proud and aspiring confederacy will never consent to 
withdraw from that great contest for naval empire in 
which the commercial world is engaged. Our foreign 
relations are of a pacific and friendly character—we have 
no colonies to defend, to keep in subjection, or involve 
us in distant wars. Our march is on the ccean—that must 
ever be the theatre of our contests, and on that theatre 
we must lay the foundation of our national power. We 
have peculiar advantages in engaging in the contest for 
maritime ascendency, Our great rivals, France and Great 
Britain, are shackled with ancient interests at home, and 
colonial dependencies abroad. They are compelled from 
political necessity to decline that mutual commerce which 
may be reciprocated by other nations. We are compa- 
ratively unshackled; and the time is near at hand, when 
we shall be still more free to adopt the reciprocity meas 
sure now proposed, in our commerce with most of the 
nations of Europe and America. 

The redemption of our public debt must inevitably be 
attended with an adjustment of our impost system of tax. 
ation, better adapted to harmonize the various interests 
of a great confederacy. As we approach that condition 
of our finances and commerce, we shall. be better able to 
mature the measure how under consideration, and to ap- 
preciate the important advantages it promises to every 
portion of this Union. Gentlemen will pardon me, sit; 


‘Europe on the one hand, and the southern nations of|but, hurried away by their own suspicions, they have not 


America on the other—to a people naturally commercial 
and enterprising—and to a republic already entering the 
lists for naval empire. Great Britain and France dare not 
venture. to accept the terms of the act of 1828—our posi- 
tion is too advantageous, and the commerce between a 
temperate and tropical region so natural, that we should, 
under such a treaty, ina very few years, supply the markets 
of these countries with the productions of Mexico, Central] 
America, Colombia, Brazil, &c.i&c. Such proposals can, | 
moreover, never be accepted by nations tenaciously adher- 
` ing to their ancient navigation laws, and jealous as France 
` and Great Britain are of their maritime ascendency. There 
are, however, other powers in Europe and America, 
whose cominercial and naval interests do not conflict with 
ours, and with whom we have already entered into treaties 
on this. mutually national basis. The measure now pro- 
posed. is absolutely. necessary to give full operation and 
effect to this important branch of our national policy. 
‘Sir, this is no small affair, nor to be measured by nar- 


paused to appreciate the comprehensive advantages which 
would probably result to this country, should we adopt 
and persevere in the policy proposed. Our southern 
neighbors are still young, and comparatively unshackled, 
We have a deep and powerful interest in securing upon 
some permanent and equitable basis a mutual commerce 
with Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Brazil, Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, and Peru. We have with these young na- 
tions a commerce of great and growing importance--an 
intercourse particularly interesting to our western, mid- 
die, northern, and eastern States. If gentlemen will 
trouble themselves to cxamine our exports to these coun- 
tries, they will find them composed almost exclusively of 
the produce of our fisheries, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture--particularly of the two latter. Of these exports, 
a very inconsiderable portion is the produce of the States 
south of the Potomac. Itis of no importance, sir, to our 
manufactures to secure their permanent admission into 
these young countries, under commercial arrangements 
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* Such, sir, are some. of the considerations. which have. in- 
duced a majority. of the Committee on Commerce to:report . 
this bill for the mature deliberation, no ly of this : 
but of the nation- They. ask, at this time, -neitl 
cussion or adoption. “The time is approaching ‘when, this. 
policy must be adopted as ‘the’ basis of our commercial 
relations with foreign countries. Gentlemen have forced 
the friends of the measure into a premature debate upon 
jtsmerits. I trust, sir, that I have explained its operation 
sufficiently to satisfy the House, that, whateyer may beits 
fate at some future session, the measure proposed is at least 
worthy its candid and mature consideration. 0 7 0257 
Mr. STORRS, of New York, moved that the bilt bë 
laid on,the table, with the view [he said] that it should not 
be taken up again. pte Ree en eG 
My. CAMBRELENG intimated that, as‘he would have 
the power to moye its consideration, any time’ hereafter, 
should it be laid on the table, he would not oppose the'motion. 
' -The question was then put on laying. the bill ‘on the 
table, and carried by the following vote: ~ ` 
YEAS.--Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Armstrong, Arnold, 
Bailey, Noyes Barber, John $. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, 
Barringer, Bates, Beekman, John Blair, Bockee, Boon, 
Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, Ca- 
hoon, Cambreleng, Campbell, Carson, “Childs, Chilton, 
Claiborne, Clay, Clark, Coke, Coleman, Conner, Cooper, 
Cowles, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, Crawford, Crockett, 
Creighton, Crocheron, Crowninshield, Daniel; Davenport, 
Deberry, Denny, Desha, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, 
Earll, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Findlay, Forward, 
Fry, Gilmore, Green, Hall, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hughes, 
Hunt, Huntington, Thrice, Ingersoll, William W. Trvin, 
Johns, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kennon, Kincaid, 
Perkins King, Adam King, Lecompte, Letcher, Lumpkin, | 
Lyon, Mallary, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis Max- 
well, McCreery, McCoy, McIntire, Miller, Mitchell, Mo- 
nell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Overton, Pearce, Pettis, Pier- 
son, Polk, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Roane, Rose, Scott, 
Wm. B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, Shields, Semmes, 
Samuel A. Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spencer, 
Standifer, Sterigere, Stephens, Henry R. Storrs, William 
L. Storrs, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, “Taylor, 
Test, Tracy, Tucker, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, Wash- 
ington, Whittlesey, ‘Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams, Yancey; Young.—~130. : , ' 
NAYS.—Messrs- Alexander, Alston, Barnwell, : James 
Blair, Chandler, Condict, Crane, John Davis, Drayton, 
Dwight, Edward Everett, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Ham- 
mons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Hodges, Hoffman, Lamar, 
Lea, Loyall, Lewis, Martin, Randolph, Reed, Richardson, 
Russel, Speight, Strong, Wiley Thompson, John Thom- 
som, Trezyant, Vinton, Wayne, C. P. White, Wilde.—38. 
The House took up the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill reducing the duties on tea, coffee, and cocoa, and, 
after some explanation thereof by Mr. VERPLANCK, 
concurred therein. ee A 
[The principal amendment is to extend the provisions 
of the bill to teas -now imported, which shall remain in 
warehouse when the act goes into operation. ] ‘ 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The House then resolved itself into a. Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr: Wrextirre in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill ‘ provid- 
ing for an exchange of lands with the Indian tribes, and 
for their removal west of the river Mississippi.” 

Mr. LUMPKIN was entitled to the floor; but, [he said] 
‘considering the circumstances under which he obtained it 
yesterday, he felt it his duty to resign it to Mr. Berr, who 
had not finished his remarks. i S 

Mr. BELL then rose, and, after acknowledging the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman from Georgia, proceeded with the ar- 
gument which he commenced yesterday, and addressed the 


mutually stipulating that. prohibitory.duties. shall be abo- 
lished. '.An arrangement of that character, for ten years, 
would prove so decidedly advantageous to all parties, that 
it would soon become the permanent basis of our com- 
merce. Isit of no consequence, sit, to countries in tem- 
perate latitudes to secure the, markets of nations in tropi- 
cal climates? Should no step, be: taken to secure -the 
opportunity of supplying the absolute wants of southern 
Europe and America, and. the: overgrown population. of 
older nations? Our furnishing a home market for. our 
agricultural supplies, is an illusion , rapidly disappearing; 
it is following the shades ‘of other illusions which have 
temporarily-sustained our modern and incongruous system 
of taxation.. Sir, either of our larger central States could 
supply the whole Union with grain; our great Western 
Valley could furnish enough to supply the deficiencies of 
all Europe and America. ` It is all-important ‘to our agri- 
culture that our commerce should be enlarged, and. our 
markets for its productions should be extended in every 
part of the globe. . But, sir, the boundaries of this ques- 
tion are not limited by mere commercial considerations of 
securing markets at home or abroad. Itis with usa ques- 
tion of national honor, safety, and power. Commerce 
and navigation are the foundation on which these rest. In 
proportion as they flourish, shall we be enabled to keep 
the too aspiring ambition.of other nations in check, and 
to protect our national interests, rights, and honor. It is 
a question, sir, whether we shall wisely use the advantages 
which Providence has placed within our reach. Our- po- 
sition is admirable for. all, the substantial purposes of fo- 
reign commerce. ` Js it not for our interest to look abroad? 
Is it not our policy to make an experiment at least, to in- 
terpose our country as a medium of commerce between 
Europe and the two Americas? It is. impossible to com- 
prehend, in one view, the commercial and political rela- 
tions of all countries--to contemplate the geographical 
position of this confederacy, and to appreciate the bold 
and enterprising character of our countrymen, without 
being sensible of the imperative necessity of exercising a 
liberal and enlarged policy in our commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations. With mutual and intimate commer- 
cial relations with Mexico, Central America, Colombia, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru to the south--and 
in the east with Portugal, the Italian States, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, the Hanseatic League, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Russia——with the privilege of nation- 
ality to our flag in almost all these countries, and with a mu- 
tual and gencral abolition of prohibitory duties--the navi. 
gation of this country would soon acquire a decided ascen- 
dency through its enlarged employments between Europe 
and both Americas. The flags of Great Britain and 
France would, ina few years, almost disappear in every 
channel of trade that might be secured to us under such 
reciprocal arrangements. They never could successfully 
contend against a power enjoying national privileges in so 
many foreign countries on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
substantially monopolizing a commerce with a hundred 
millions of people. These great ‘rival powers would 
either be driven to the necessity of abandoning their co- 
jonial systems and ancient navigation laws, or compelled 
to submit to a decline in their commerce, which would be 
fatal to their naval ascendency. If they persisted in ad- 
hering to their existing policy, their navigation would be 
limited to those direct channels which are marked out in 
their ancient statutes--and the poor monopoly of their 
commerce with their colonial dependencies; while, on 
the other hand, by steadily persevering in the policy now 
recommended, we should soon surpass all nations in the 
extent of our commercial marine—and while thus em- 
ployed in friendly commerce with all countries, we should 
be gradually acquiring a naval ascendency, which would 
be too much respected by all nations, to be voluntarily 
encountered by any one power. ` i 
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e about five hours on the various questions pre- 
by. the bill, and connected ‘with our Indian relations: 
Seondladedy | vo re mere eee 

1 of Mr. STORRS, 


‘RRO m 
th 


f the duty on salt. ` 
Mr EARLL, of New York, demanded the yeas and nays 
on the question of consideration, and they were ordered. 
` Mr. BARRINGER rose to state that he had a substitute 
for thë résolution, which he should offer when in order. 
‘Mr. CONNER called the attention of the Chair to a re- 
` solution on. this same subject, which he had laid on the 
table at an early périod of this session, which, he presumed, 
would preclude the present one, while that was unacted on; 
ME ee re 
. The SPEAKER, ona reference to Mr. C.'s resolution, 
stated that it did not cover the ground of the present one 
sifficiently to preclude its previous consideration. 
` ¿The question, ‘ Will the House now consider the reso- 
lution?” was then put, and decided in the affirmative by 
the following vote: yeas, 90—nays, 76. 
<~ Me.. TALIAFERRO then rose, and said it was not -his 
purpose to enter into any discussion of the resolution.” His 
purpose [he said] would be fully answered in having put 
this. proposition into the possession of the House. This 
course was dictated to him by several considerations, by 
the:Jate, period of the session, and by the late elaborate 
debate of the question by the House. It: would, after that 
fall and recent discussion, be a trespass on, if not an insult 
othe House, were he now to go into an argument of the 
question. Declining, therefore, to enter intoa discussion 
of. the subject, he rose to do what. he had never before 
done inhis life. He had for forty years been in some legis- 
Jative -body.. or: other, and in all that time he had never 
moved an adjournment, had never called for the yeas and 
nays, or forthe previous question. As, however, the pro- 

„position which he had submitted was simple and distinct, 
untrammelled with any other matter, and fully understood, 
he.would call for the previous question. 

«Mr. VINTON moved a call of the House. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, asked for the yeas and 
nays on this motion, and they were ordered. 

- Mr. BARRINGER requested Mr. Tariarerro to with- 
draw: his motion for the previous question, to allow him to 
submit. his.-substitute, understood to embrace a gradual 
reduction. of the salt duty, a reduction of. the duty on mo- 
Jasses,.and some .other modifications of the tariff, which 
would: probably meet with general approbation. 

` Mr. TALIAFERRO was proceeding to explain why. he 
-did not accede to the request-of the gentleman from North 
‚Carolina, when the Chair reminded him that no debate was 
in order pending. the questions which had been made. 

The call of the House was sustained by yeas and nays— 


90 to 76; but Pe 
< It appearing by. the vote that the House was pretty full, 
the call was dispensed with,-on motion of Mr. STRONG. 
«Here the. hour allotted for the consideration of resolu- 
:tions-having elapsed, NENE ` ; f 
Mr. MARTIN said, if any thing was to be done on the 

:subject of this resolution at all, during the*session, it must 
“be done at once. . He therefore moved that the rule be 
_ suspended,.and the discussion allowed to proceed.-- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is aware that it re- 
„quires two-thirds of the.House to suspend a rule. 
<o Mr. MARTIN. .. I am aware of that, sir.. 
i: Mr. VINTON demanded the yeas and nayson suspend- 
ing the rule. f -i 


| motion; bat.” g 
: “Mr. DAVENPORT, of Virginia, renewed the motion; and 


Mr, MARTIN.” Rather than consume the time. of the 


House in taking the yeas and nays, he would withdraw his 


; The question was taken on suspending the rule, and de- 
cided in the negative by yeas and nays: yeas, 67—-nays, 90. 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 
The House then resolved itself into the Committee of the 


‘Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Wicxuizrre in the 


chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill + provid- 
ing for an exchange of lands with the Indian tribes within 
the several States and territories, and for their removal 
west of the Mississippi river.” 

Mr. STORRS said, that, if he had believed that the real 
object and only effort of the bill was to further the policy 
of providing a country beyond the Mississippi for such of 
the Indian tribes as might be inclined, of their own free 
choice, to remove there, he should have cheerfully given 
his support to the measure. For [said Mr. S.] I heartily 
respond to the opinion expressed by the honorable mem- 
ber at the head of the Committee on Indian Affairs, who 
spoke yesterday, [Mr. Bers} that no philanthropic man 
can look at the condition.to which these unfortunate peo- 
ple have become reduced, by a combination of circum- 
stances which now press upon them in some quarters 
with intolerable severity, without fervently wishing that 
they were already removed far beyond the reach of the 
oppression—and, I was about to say, the example of the 
white man. I hope that Iam too well aware of the re- 
sponsibility of the country to the opinion of the world, 
and too sensible of the duties we owe to these people, to 
be found resisting any measure here, which may really 
improve their condition, or encouraging them to reject 
any propositions of the Government which may be offered 
to them for their free acceptance or refusal. But, sir, 
although the bill now before you presents nothing on its 
face, which, on a superficial examination, appears to be 
objectionable, yet we. cannot shut our eyes, if we would, 
to the circumstances which have brought. this subject be- 
fore us at the present session. The papers before the 
House have convinced me that it is chiefly intended and 
expected to come in aid of the measures recently taken 
by the States atong the southern line of the Union, for 
removing the Indian nations within their limits from the 
country which they now occupy; and, finding a purpose 
so unjust to these people, and so mischievous to the repu- 
tation of the country, lurking under it, I cannot give it my 
countenance or support. 

I shall leave‘it entirely to-others to examine that policy 
which affects to improve the moral condition of the In- 
dians by removing them into. the western forests, and 
dismiss that part of ‘the subject with the single remark, 
that the Président has furnished us, in his message at the 
opening of the session, with a fair commentary upon that 
scheme of Indian improvement. He says, that, “* profess- 
ing a desire to civilize and settle them, we have, at the 
same time, lost. rio opportunity to purchase their lands, 
and thrust them further into the wilderness”~-that, ‘by 
this means, they liave not only been kept in a wandering: 
state, but been led to look upon us as unjust and indif- 
ferent to their fate. Thus, though lavish in its expenditure 
upon the subject, Government has constantly defeated its 
own policy; and the Indians, in general, receding further 
and further to the West, have retained their savage ha- 
bits.” He then recommends to us that we should set 
apart an ample. portion of our western territory, beyond 
the limits of Missouri and Arkansas, for the reception of 
all the tribes of Indians now within the States--abott 
sixty thousand——secure them the country, where he says 
they may enjoy Governments of their own choice, and 
where ‘the benevolent may endeavor to teach them the 
arts of civilization, and, by promoting union and harmony 
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The last administration: was then. required by Georgia; in 
atone at least decisive of her intention, to persevere inher 
own views of the obligation of the compact of 1802, to: 
extinguish the Cherokee title to the lands held..b 
within that State, and which were covered by: the 
of Holston. The administration repeated its effo: 


among them, to raise Up an interesting commonwealth, 
destined to perpetuate the race, and to attest the humanity 
and justice of this Government.” Ey 

We are fortunately able, sir, to ascertain ‘clearly the 
state of things which has induced the Executive to re- 
commend this policy to us so earnestly. at the present 
time. There canbe no mistake in the'histọry of. our re- 
lations with certain Indian nations, which’ has brought 
this subject before us at this session... It is fully spread 
upon the official. documents of the House: for some: few: 
years past; and F shall proceed to call your attention to 
such parts of them as, I trust, will lead us'to the only safe 
and honorable conclusion to which we ought to come upon 
this whole, matter. = Aus eea Eaa 

By the. fifth article- of the-treaty of New York, of the 
7th of August, 1790, the United States solemnly guaran- 
tied to the Greek nation all theirlands beyond the bounda- 
ry then established. The treaty of Holston, of the 2d 
of July, 1791, with the Cherokee nation, was also entered 
into, under the administration of General Washington, for 
the purpose of quicting forever the collisions which had 
taken place between ‘that nation and the adjoining States. 
After fixing a new and definite boundary between their 
jands and these States, and obtaining from the nation its 
express acknowledgment that they were under the pro- 
tection of the United States, and. of no other sovereign 
whatever; that they should hold no- treaty with any fo- 
reign power, individual’ States, or with individuals, and 
sipulhng for the restoration of prisoners, the treaty con- 
tains the following article: 1e K 

«Awr 7. The United States solemnly guaranty to the 
Cherokee nation all their lands not hereby ceded.” 

By the compact with Georgia, of the 24th of April, 
1802, on the surrender of her claims to the country west 
of her present limits, the United States stipulated to ex- 
tinguish, at their own expense, for the use of Georgia, the 
Indian title to their lands within that State, as early as it 
could be “peaccably obtained, on reasonable terms.” 
‘Chis article of the compact also recited, that, for acquiring 
a part of these lands, the President (Mr. Jefferson) had 
directed that a treaty should be immediately held with 
the Creeks. ‘There seemed to be no doubt, therefore; 
originally, between the parties to this compact, as to the 
manner in which it was to be executed on the part-of the 
(General Government. This treaty was accordingly holden 
on the 16th of June, 1802, and the kings, chiefs, head 
men, and warriors of the Creek nation, assembled in 
council, ceded to the United States an extensive tract of 
country. ‘fhe commissioners plenipotentiary, who held 
this treaty, were nominated to the Senate, and their ap- 
pointments confirmed. By another treaty with the Creeks, 
(November 14th, 1805,) they ceded other lands to the 
United States, which also passed to Georgia. Other 
treaties have followed with this nation, riot essential to be 
now considered, until the administrations of Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Adams, when they persisted in refusing to sell 
any more of their lands. Georgia had, in the mean time, 
strenuously required of the General Government the ful- 
filment of its pledge under the compact of 1802. But 
all the efforts of the Government to induce the Creek na- 
tion to part with their lands had failed, until the execution 
of the articles at the Indian Springs, in 1825, by MacIn- 
tosh and some other chiefs, who assumed to represent the 
Creck nation on that occasion.. We all know the melan- 
choly catastrophe which immediately followed, and which 
all of us must wish could be forever forgotten. The ca- 
lamities which befell the Creeks filled them with terror. 
‘They were in some degree quieted, after great difficulty, 
and very painful measures, on the part of the General Go- 
yernment, towards Georgia; and found, at last, that their 
only hope of peace and future security was in listening to 
the benevolent councils of the administration. - They 
finally surrendered the remnant of theirJands to Georgia. 


good faith, to induce the Cherokees to treats, but they: 
‘resisted all the temptations held out to them, refused. to; 
enter into any negotiation, and claimed, on their own part, 
the protection of the plighted faith -of the Government. 
It-was time for the. administration to pause, at least——and- 
examine well the-ground on which the Government stood., 
The scenes of 1825 were still fresh in. the recollection 
of all. The blood of MacIntosh and his fellow-chief was 
yet scarcely dry upon the earth, and the smoke. of. their 
habitations had scarcely ceased to curl’ above the tops.of 
the forest. But the Government continted ‘its efforts in 
the true spirit of its obligations to Georgia, untilit became, 
evident that it was in vain to hope or look for success. 
The Cherokees remained inflexible, and the perseverance 
of Georgia placed the administration in a situation in which 
it was more probable that they might soon be called on to 
preserve the faith of the country plighted to the Chero- 
kees, in the solemn pledge given to that nation, under the 
administration of General Washington, for the integrity of 
their country. y a 

In this condition of things, Georgia put. forth her ulti- 
matum, and passed her resolutions of the 27th December, 
1827. In these she declared her right to extend her ay. 
thority over the whole Indian country; to coerce obedience 
to it; and openly asserted that she could rightfully take 
possession of the Cherokee lands at her own will and plea- 
sure. During the last year, she has followed up. these 
claims, and annexed their country to the adjacent coun-. 
ties; she has extended her laws over the Cherokees, and 
coupled with them a peculiar code, framed for that pur- 
pose, and applicable to the Indians only. Of the opera- 
tion and, character of these laws, I shall say something 
before I sit down. 3 

There has been some complaint, on the part of Georgia, 
that, from the commencement of her collision on, this sub- 
ject with the former administration, she has been much 
misunderstood, and often greatly misrepresented... It is 
fair and candid, therefore, that, on this. occasion, and in 
this House, the principles on which she has relied. to sup- 
port her measures, should be stated by herself; that, she 
should be heard in her-own words; and that, if she fails to 
be convinced, the doctrines on which she has rested her 
pretensions may be no longer mistaken, or her principles - 
misrepresented, I shall not trust myself to state them 
from recollection, and must ask the committee to indulge 
me in reading some extracts from the proceedings of her 
Legislature in 1827. A joint committee of ‘that body, to 
whom the Governor’s message relating to * the acquisition 
of the Georgia lands, at present in the occupancy of the 
Cherokee Indians, and the absolute- and jurisdictional right . 
of the State to the same,” had been. referred, reported 
that they had given that subject the most mature and de- 
liberate consideration, and accompanied the.report with 
an elaborate exposition of the principles on which they 
founded certain resolutions submitted with it, The whole 
argument is finally recapitulated, with a comprehensive- 
ness and clearness which relieves me from reading the 
whole report. we oar 

tt Before Georgia,” says this report, ‘became. a party 
to the articles,of agreementand cession of 1802, she could 
rightfully have possessed herself of those lands, either by 
negotiation with the. Indians, or by force; and she had de- 
termined to do so; but by this contract she made it the duty 
of the United States to sustain the expense of obtaining for 
her the possession, provided it could be done upon rea- 
sonable terms and by negotiation, But, in case it should 
become necessary to resort to force, this contract with the 
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tates makes ho provision; the consequence 
is left untrammelled, at full liberty tó prosecute 


cretion, and as though no Contract had been made. “Your 
committee, therefore; arrive at this conclusion, that, ante- 
rior to the revolutionary war, the lands in question belong: 
ed to Great’ Britain; that the right of sovereignty, both as 
to. dominion and empire, was complete and perfect in her; 
that tl session of the Indians was permissive; that they 

“ténants at will; and that such. tenancy might 
cet determined at any moment, either by negotia- 
force, at the pleasure of Great Britain; that upon 
ermination of the revolutionary war, and by the treaty 
of peace, Georgia assumed all the rights and powers in 
relation to the lands and Indians in question, which there- 
tofore belonged to Great Britain; that since that tine she 
has not ‘divested herself of any right or power in relation 
to the lands now in question, further than she has in rela- 
tion to all the balance of her territory; and that she is now 
at full liberty, and has the power and right to possess her- 
self, by any means'she may choose to employ, of the lands 
in dispute, and to extend over them. her authority and laws. 
Although your committee believe that the absolute title to 
the lands in controversy is in Georgia, and that she may 
rightfully possess herself of them, when and by what means 


she pleases, yet they would not recommend an exercise of 


that right until all other means fail. We are aware that 
the Cherokee Indians talk extravagantly of their devotion 
to the land of their fathers, and of their attachment to their 


homes; and that they have gone very far towards convinc-. 


ing the General Government that negotiation with them, 
with the view of procuring their relinquishment of title to 
the Georgia lands, will be hopeless; yet we do confidently 
believe that they. have been induced to assume this lofty 
bearing, by the protection and encouragement which has 
been afforded them by the United States, and that. they 
‘will speak a totally different language, if the General Go- 
vernment will change its policy towards them, and apprise 
them of the nature and extent of the Georgia title to their 
lands, and what will be the probable consequence of their 
remaining refractory. 

“Your committee would recommend that one other, 
and the last appeal be made to the General Government, 
with a view to open a negotiation with the Cherokee In- 
dians upon the subject; that the United States do instruct 
their commissioners to submit this report to the said In- 
dians; that if no such negotiation is opened, or if it is, and 
proves to be unsuccessful, that then the next Legislature 
‘ig reconimended to take into consideration the propriety 
of using the most effectual measures for taking possession 
of and extending our authority and laws over the whole 
of the lands incontroversy. Your committee, in the truc 
‘spirit of liberality, and for the purpose alone of avoiding 
‘any difficulty or misunderstanding with either the Gene- 
‘yal Government or the Cherokee Indians, would recom- 
mend to the people of Georgia to accept any treaty that 

- may be made, between the United States and those In- 
‘dians, securing to this State so much of the lands in ques- 


‘tion á$ may remain; after making reserves for a term of 


‘years, for life or forever, in fee’ simple, to the use of par- 
‘ticular Indians, not to exceed in the aggregate ‘one-sixth 

jart of the whole territory. But if all this will not do; 
if the United States will not redeem her pledged honor; 
and if the Indians continue to turn a deaf ear to the voice 


of reason and friendship; we now solemnly warn them of 


the cotiseqttences: The lands in question belong to Geor- 
gia—-she. must and she will have them. Influenced by the 
‘foregoing considerations, your committee beg leave to offer 
the following resolutions: : 

`- e Resolved, ‘That the United States, in failing to procure 
‘the lands in controversy as early as the same could be done 
upon peaceable and reasonable terms, have palpably vio- 
Fated their contract with Georgia, and are now bound, at 


~ 


is, that, 


ghts in that'point of view, according to her own dis- 


inquiry, 


ands for the use of Georgia: “> ; 

Resolved, That the policy which has been putsued by 
the United States towards the Cherokee Indians, has not 
been in good faith towards Georgia; and as all the difficul- 
ties which now exist ‘to an extinguishment of the Indian 
title, have resulted from the acts of policy of the United 
States, it would be unjust and dishonorable in them to take 
shelter behind these difficulties. a 

** Resolved, Vhat all the lands appropriated and unap- 
propriated within the conventional limits of Georgia, be- 
long to her absolutely; that the title is in her; that the In- 
dians are tenants at her will; that she may at any time she 
pleases determine that tenancy, by taking possession of 
the premises; and that Georgia has the right to extend her 
authority and-laws over the whole territory, and to coerce 
obedience to them from all descriptions of people, be they 
white, red, or black, within her Emits.” 

This report and these resohitions were agreed to by both 
branches of the Legislature, approved by the Governor, 
transmitted to the Président under the late administration, 
and are among the papers of this House. They were sent 
here by the President, in 1828, in answer to a resolution 
offered by a gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. WixpE. ] 

Ihave not been able to ascertain whether or not the 
late administration complied with the suggestion contained 
in this report, that these proceedings of the State of Geor- 
gia should be laid before the Cherokec nation; but the pa- 
pers on your table will enable us to judge how far the pre- 
sent administration has, in furtherance of the policy and 
views of Georgia, changed the former policy of the Go- 
vernment, and apprised the Cherokees of the nature and 
extent of the Georgia title to their lands, and what the 
probable consequences would be of their ‘remaining re- 
factory.” . `, 

Against all these pretensions of Georgia the Cherokee 
nation have protested to the present administration as well 
as to the last. ‘They have asserted the inviolability of their 
treaties, and invoked the faith and demanded the protec- 
tion of the Government. They have received the answer 
of the present Secrctary of the Department of War and 
the President. They have finally appealed to this House, 
and offered their memorials here as their last refuge from 
the calamities which they believe await them after we shall 
have turned them away. Speaking of their case, the Presi- 
dent says in his message: “A portion, however, of the 
southern tribes, having mingled much with the whites, ` 
and made some progress in the arts of civilized life, have 
lately attempted to erect an independent government with- 
in the limits of Georgia and Alabama. These States; claim- 
ing to be the only sovereigns within their territories, ex- 
tended their laws over the Indians, which induced the 
latter to call on the United States for protection. Under 
these circumstances, the question presented was, whether 
the General Government had a right to sustain these peo- 
ple in their pretensions.” i 

It is to be deeply regretted that before the President as- 
sumed the power to decide against the Cherokee nation, 
the interesting questions, which were thus presented under 
the constitution, laws, and public treaties of the country, 
he had not submitted the whole matter to Congress as his 
constitutional advisers, or at least to the Senate, with the 
view of disposing of these difficulties by amicable negotia- 


all hazard, ‘and without regard to- terms, to procure said 


Ition. It seems that it was expeeted at one time that this 


would have been done. The Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, in the War Department, in a letter of the 11th of 


[April, to the Cherokee delegation, says: ‘‘ The Secretary of 
| Waris not now prepared to decide the question involved in 


the act of the Legislature of Georgia, to which you refer, in 
which provision is made for extending the laws of Georgia 
over your people after the first of June, 1830. It isa ques- 
tion which will doubtless be the subject of congressional 
and what is proper in regard to it will no doubt 
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be ordered by that body.” I regret that this. disposition 
of the subject: had been made.: -These questions, might 
doubtless have been safely trusted to. Congress. But if 
this was ever the intention of the Government, it appears 
to have been soon abandoned... On the 18th of April, and 
within a week after Colonel M¢Kenney’s letter, the Secre- 
tary of the Department of War informed: the Cherokee 
delegation, that, since that communication to them, he had 
conversed. freely. and fully with the President, and had 
been directed by him to submit to them his views on the 
whole subject. ` He then explicitly tells them that their 
claims to the protection. of the Government, under these 
treaties-and the laws of the United States, against’ the 
operation of the laws of Georgia, could not be recognised. 
Ishall not now call theattention of the committee to the 
doctrines assumed by this department, farther than to read 
one or-two extracts from this letter to the Cherokee de- 
legation. ; : 

te To all this,” says the Secretary, ‘there is a plain and 
obvious answer, deducible from the known history of the 
country. During the war of the revolution, your nation 
was the friend and ally of Great Britain; a power which 
then claimed sovereignty within: the limits of what con- 
stituted the ‘Thirteen United States, ` By the declara- 
tion of independence, and, subsequently, the treaty of 1783, 
all the: rights of sovereignty pertaining to Great Britain 
became vested respectively in, the original States of this 
Union, including North Carolina and Georgia, within whose 
territorial limits, 
then situated. If, asis the case, you 
to abide on your lands from that period to the present, 
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as defined and known, your nation was 
have been permitted 


tion of the United States... The treaties of this Govern- 
ment, made with them from its first organization and.under 
every administration, to which. they. have solemnly..ap- 
pealed for their security against these fatal. encroachments 
on their rights, have been treated as subordinate: to: the, 
laws of these States, and are thus virtually abrogated’by. 
the Executive Department. ‘The President has assumed. 
the power to dispose of: the whole question, and the mes- 
sage proposes to us little more than to register this exe- 
cutive decree. .. This has seriously embarrassed the whole 
subject... It is to. be feared that insuperable obstacles have 
been thus interposed. to the fair and unbiassed action of 
the House, and the full and free expression of its opinion. 
We are called upon and constrained. to-act under a moral 
coercion, extremely unfavorable to an impartial examina- 
tion of the questions before us. I well know the strength 
of the moral influence of.any. opinion of the Executive 
Department of this Government, and I feel the weight. of 
iton this occasion. But I hope that this House feels too 
deeply its own responsibility to the country, to suffer this. 
influence to be felt here against the solemn convictions of 
its judgment. Butthese questions must now be examined 
here. We must adopt the measure before us, and in that 
way sanction all that has been done, and all which shall 
follow, or reject. it, and leave the responsibility to those 
who have assumed it. Itis the more.to be lamented. that 
this decision of the Executive was made so ‘hastily, since, 
there was no necessity of acting definitively upon it be- 
fore Congress would have convened. The laws of Georgia 
were not to have-gone into operation immediately. If the 
first determination which.seems to have been taken had 


enjoying the right of soil and privilege to hunt, it is not/not been unfortunately abandoned, and the States con- 


thence to be inferred that this was any 
permission growing out of compacts with your nation, 
nor is it a circumstance whence now to deny to those 
States the exercise of their original sovereignty.” After 
further explaining to the Cherokees the views of the 
President, the Secretary continues: ‘But suppose, 
is suggested merely for the purpose of awakening your 
better judgment, 


thing more than a| cerned had been frankly advised that this subject was to be 


referred to Congress, we should have been left free to de- 
vise some prudent and just course, by negotiation or legis- 
tion, which might have quieted all parties, and preserved 
the public faith unblemished. It is unfortunately now too 


and it! late to expect that any such course could be proposed with 


the slightest hope of success. ‘There is no reason to be- 


that Georgia cannot and ought not tojlieve that the Executive Department is desirous to retrace 
claim the exercise of such a power, what alternative is | its steps, 


and it is decisively avowed that these States have 


presented?” He then explicitly says that if any collision | unalterably determined to proceed to the extremity of a 
should arise, even on this admission that Georgia was thus |strict execution of these laws in the face of the guaranties 


in the wrong, the claims set up by them ` under 
treatics for protection, cannot even then be recognised; 


and as to the interference of the Executive under the laws 
of the Union or these treaties, he adds, .‘*The President 


cannot and willnot beguile you with such an expectation;” 
and finally tells them, ‘No remedy can be perceived, 


except that which frequently heretofore has been submit- 


ted for your considcration—a removal beyond the Missis- 


sippi, where alone can be assured to you protection and 
It must be obvious to you, and the President has 
instructed me again to bring it to your candid and serious 


peace. 


consideration, that to continue where you are, within’ the 
territorial limits of an independent State, can promise you 
nothing but interruption and disquietude.” 


where they now reside, their ‘white brothers” always 
claimed the land, and these lands in Alabama happen to be 
the lands of the United States. He further informed them 
that his «white children” in Alabama had extended their 
laws over their country, and that, if they remained there, 
they must submit to these jlaws. . I believe, sir, that this 
bill owes its origin, at this time, to this state of things, and 
that its chief policy is to co-operate with these States in 


the acquisition of the benefits which they expect to attain’ 


to themselves by the removal of the Indians. 

By the course adopted by the Exccutive, and the princi- 
ples on which he has thus-assumed to act on his own re- 
sponsibility, without consulting Congress, these Indian na- 


their | of our treaties. 


i division. of the spoil. 
irages of this sort have been renewed there. 
.to have been expected, and are nothing more than the 
‘obvious consequences which must have certainly followed 


‘the least relaxation of the former policy of the Govern- 


tions have been substantially placed without the protec-: ment. 


We must meet the case then here as-we 
find it. The message has invited us to examine it freely; 
and, if I am. not greatly mistaken, the decision of this 
House upon the measure now before it will involve mo- 
mentous consequences, for good or evil, to the reputa- 
tion of the country. ' While we have been sitting in these 
seats, deliberating on this matter, or rather sleeping over 
it, the intercourse Jaws have become a dead letter in the 
statute book. While the Cherokee delegation have been 
at our door, anxiously waiting to know the fate of their 
nation, bands of profligate men have intruded. them- 
selves upon their people, and seated themselyes down 
upon their lands. : I know that.this is not done under the 


About the!authority.of Georgia, or by the countenance of the 
j 0 j t | y a autho- 
same time, I find that in a talk delivered by the President a i are 


to the Creek nation, through their agent, he told them that 


jrities of that. State, but our agent has informed us.that 
these intruders have taken courage in their aggressions, 
from the laxity, of opinion prevailing in regard to Indian 
‘rights. A state of violence, disreputable to the country, 
exists there. Blood has already been shed. One of the 
| Cherokees has been slain in open day... The forces of the 
| Government have very lately been sent there to preserve 
the public peace, and there are some thousands of lawless 
‘adventurers prowling through their country, digging for 
‘Cherokee gold, and quarrelling among themselves for the 
i am not at all surprised-that out- 
They were 


The protection which these unfortunate people 
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We shall. 
have ensnared them in our toils... We have allured them 
on to their destruction. These unsuspecting victims -of 
their’ generous. confideiice in our faith must be left to 
béar the calamities. which’ threaten them as they can, or 
perish underthem. They have grievously complained 
of tis, and the country: has deeply felt the reproaches. of 
our good faith, which these complaints could not have 
failed to inspire in an enlightened and christian commu- 
nity. ‘The ‘obligations of our treaties have never been so 
linderstood or acted upon before. The events which have 
followed have shocked the public feeling, and agitated 
the country. It requires no skill in political science to 
interpret these treaties. The plainest man can read your 
solemn guaranties to these nations, and understand them 
for himself. I-ean tell the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mv. Bert] that héis greatly mistaken in supposing that 

‘the excitement which prevails is nothing: more- than a 
puling sensibility, or that it is to be attributed to religious 

ifiatics or aspiring politicians: 

tables ‘will show you the names of the warmest friends of 
this administration. Able civilians and’ sound. statesmen 
believe’ you tobe in the wrong. Pious men of all de- 
nominations have been afflicted by what has’ passed, and 
the consciences’ of the purest patriots in the country have 
been wounded. , 

In my humble opinion, sir, Georgia has had no reason 
to complain of us, or to accuse the General Government 
ofa disinclination to promote her interests as far as it 
could have been done in the true spirit of our engage- 
ments to her, and without violating our good faith to the 
Cherokees. . To say nothing now of her original title to 
the coufitry west of her present limits, (for we assumed 
that:to:be in her by the compact of 1802,) we made her 
what was then considered and accepted as a -fair'com- 
pensation for its surrender: We have since burdened 
the treasury with: a heavy charge from the proceeds of 
what we. acquired,- for the extinguishment `of private 
claims under titles derived from her Legislature. The 
amount paid to these claimants and to Georgia was seven 
milliôns and a quarter of dollars. In the execution of this 
compact, Iam informed that we have since extinguished 
the Indian title within her limits to more than twelve mil- 
lions’of’ acres, and ‘at an enormous expense. Iam ready 
now-to vote any further amount that may be necessary to 
carry. it into effect honorably, in the spirit in which it has 
always been excéuted. This is to be done by treaty. 
The very delay which has taken place in its complete exe- 
cution; from the second ycar of Mr. Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration: to this time; (independently of its obvious meaning 
onthe face of it;) conclusively shows the sense in which 
it has been understood and acted upon under all adminis- 

“trations... Phere’ can be no administration, nor any one 
here, who does not feel’ and acknowledge our obligation 
to execute it faithfully... But Mississippi and Alabama 
stand in a different: relation tous. As we extinguish the 
Indian titlé to the’ lands in-these States, they become the 
domain’ of the General. Government. -We have entered 


jnto-no engagements with them.to do this faster than the, 


The memorials on your | 
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general. interest of the country requires itto be done, but 
we have in. that respect pursued a liberal policy towards 
them. We have purchased in these States about forty 
millions ‘of acres.. There have been surveyed for sales, 
which" have rapidly progressed, nearly nine millions: in 
Mississippi, and more than twenty-two millions in Alabama, 


‘before 1827: - 


“I have been inclined to think, sir, that, under. all the 
circumstances, some of the new States were admitted into 
the Union before they had acquired a sufficient popula- 
tion and strength ‘to support their State governments with 
advantage and convenience'to themselves. 1am not now 
disposed to complain of it. Ihave cheerfully voted for 
‘the admission of them all since I have had the honor of 
a seat in this-House, and an enlightened policy required 
that we should have dealt generously with those by whose 
enterprise our immense forests had been reclaimed from 
the waste in which they lay, and who had carried with 
them, and are still extending to our remotest borders, our 
free institutions, our laws, and, I hope, our virtues too. 
There can be no more cheering sight to any patriotic man, 
and the friends of free government every where can have 
no surer confidence ‘in the stability of our institutions, and 
the triumph of that consoling example which we hold out 
to mankind of the blessings of regulated liberty, than to 
view the success of that policy which has planted around 
us that flourishing circle of free States. But their early 
admission into the Union imposed upon them the burden 
of supporting independent governments when they were 
not yet well able to bear taxation, and while their resources 
were too much exhausted in. payments for the public do- 
main. These circumstances have given rise to pressing 
claims upon us. But it was our fault, if there was any, 
as well as theirs, and has imposed upon us the duty of pur- 


suing a liberal policy towards them, which I think we have 


been disposed to fulfil honorably. The great extent of 
public lands within their limits has been made a source of 
uneasiness in some quarters. While we have been deal- 
ing generously with them here, insidious attempts have 
been made to mislead their feelings, and. entice them into 
false views of their rights, and lax notions of political mo- 
rality. Restless men and artful demagogues have laid 
hold of this matter to serve their private ends, by teaching 
them to contemn their own good faith, and to look upon 
the General Government as a hard master. 

{Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama, requested Mr. Srorus to yield 
the floor, that he might say a word in regard to that 
State. Mr. S. gave way, and Mr. Lewis said that if the 
gentleman from New York included the State of Alabama 
in his remarks, he would inform the House, that though a 
report was once made in her Legislature, to which Mr. S. 
may have referred, yet it was promptly rejected in both 
branches by very large majorities. i . 

Mr. STORRS said that he had no reference to the State 
of Alabama. He was not aware that such a report had 
ever been made in her Legislature, and was glad to find 
that it was disposed of there in a manner so honorable to 
the character of the State. Mr. S. said that he owed an 
apology to-the committee for introducing this topic at alh, 
on the present occasion. He had seen doctrines started 
in some quarters on that point, which were calculated to 
do mischief; but he believed that they might safely be 
left to the reprobation which they would be sure to meet 
with from the good sense and integrity of the people of 
those States to whom they had been addressed. } - i 

Mr. S. resumed.’ In the message of the Executive, in- 
forming us what had been done, he has given us his rea- 
sons, too, for the course which has been taken on his part. 
We are thus enabled tò examine the principles on which 
that department has acted, and to determine more satis- 
factorily how far they sanction the doctrines’ which have 
been there assumed. While the President has very justly 
said that it would be as cruel as unjust to compel the In- 
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dian’ nations to. abandon their country, and seek a new 
home in’ distant land, he bas explicitly stated, too, that 
es they should be distinctly: informed that if they remain 
within the limits of the States they must be subject to 
their laws”—-and that, ** in ‘return: for their obedience as 
individuals, they will, without doubt, be protected in the 
enjoyment of those possessions which they have improved 
by their industry. But,’ he adds“ it seems to me vision- 
ary to suppose that in this staté’of: things ‘claims can beal- 
lowed on traets of country on which they” have neither 
dwelt nor madè improvements, merely because they have 
seen them from the mountain, or passed them ‘in the 
chase.” These are the doctrines of the Executive, in the 
words of the message. “They areé little short of a copy of 
their original, and I might almost as well have read them 
from the report and resolutions of Georgia... These are 
doctrines, too, which the United States set upin the face of 
the treaty of Holston! The guaranty of that treaty, sir, 
was to the Cherokée nation, and to the lands of the nation; 
anil not to individuals. Now, what, on the other hand, is 
the palpable operation, indeed, I may say, the express 
enactments of the laws of Georgia, but to annihilate com- 
pletely the political capacity, and abolish the Government 
of the Cherokees, and reduce them all to individuals? 
There is to be no longer any nation there. In the lan- 
guage of the message, they are to receive protection here- 
after “like other citizens’—of Georgia, I presume—and 
not from the United States. The other party to our 
treaty tio longer exists. The bill before you follows out 
these principles, and authorizes the President to purchase 
the improvements on the lands of the Cherokee’ nation 
from the individuals who happen to cultivate them for the 
time being, under their own regulations among them- 
selves, and expressly prohibits any Cherokee from reoc- 
cupying them afterwards. These lands then pass to 
Georgia under our compact. The Executive has express- 
ly yielded to Georgia the power to accomplish this object, 
by the extinction of the national capacity of the Cherokees 
under her laws. It is an idle waste of words to enter upon 
any formal reasoning to show that he has thus assumed the 
power to abrogate the treaty itself. 1f he has the power 
under the constitution to do what he has done, it is a mere 
mockery, and an insult to the Cherokees and to common 
sense, to talk about the treaty of Holston as a thing which 
has any existence. Ido not know whom he may have con- 
sulted or who has recommended to-him the course which 
he has seen’ fit to adopt with this treaty; but I trust, at 
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ly turned, and the influence of which has-been felt by-one 
of the great parties which divided the country, it-was'the 
apprehension that-the new Government-was either too mo- 
| narchical'in principle, or would turnout to ‘be:s6 i prac-, 
tice. ‘This alarm, too, was chiefly founded on the’opinion 
that the constitution had provided no adequate Xo. 
the States, by imposing definite and effectual limitations: 
on the executive power and -executive diseretion. “It has 
been a fruitful source: of crimination, whether just or un- 
just, upon one of the parties, and especially ‘upon Gene- 
ral Hamiltoi and his friends, that the tendency of their 
principles, and the measures which they ‘had advised, was 
to invest the President with powers, which must prove fa- 
talto the wholesome influence of the House of Represent- 
atives, and destroy the control of the States in the Senate. 
Under these banners battles have been fought. and won-— 
and laurels have either been or thought to have been‘ga- 
thered. They have certainly been claimedas the rewards 
of victory, and are even yet worn here as the hereditary 
honors of the field. a f nig 
' The question before us does not involve the right of the 
President, in the recess of Congress, to decide, in the first 
instance, for the regulation of his conduct until they can 
be convened, the mere construction of the terms of a trea- 
ty—nor to determine the effect of an infraction of any of 
its engagements by the other party. There is nothing* 
ambiguous or of doubtful interpretation on the face of the 
Cherokee and Greek treaties, and no pretence has been 
set up that théy have been disregarded by. the Executive, 
because these nations“have not observed: thèm on their 
part, arid kept their faith with us honestly. They were 
well understood orginally on all sides, and are framed:in 
language that cannot be perverted. There can ‘be no 
quibbling as to the real intention of both parties. The 
terms arë not susceptible of different significations, and 
the expressions used are definite, and suitable to the. sub- 
ject-matter ‘of them. It ‘js enough, however, that the 
Execùtive has not assumed to act on this ground, and the 
complaints of bad faith are, unfortunately, all on the other 
side. Nor are we examining whether the casus fæderis 
has occurred under any treaty with a third party, by which: - 
any engagements on our part, not operative before, have 
come into force. He claims the broad power’ that itvis 
for the Executive to determine the abrogation of our stipu- 
lations, because Georgia has enacted certain laws for more 
effectually exercising the jurisdiction which she claims, 
over the Cherokee nation and their lands. "He maintains 
jeast, that this illustration of our notions of public faith has} the right, in that department of the Government, to-treat 
received no countenance from that member of his cabi-| the obligations by which the United States are ponnc on 
net whom we have been accustomed to consider as stand-| the face of the treaties, as annulled from that time-—that 
ing in the nearest relation to his person, and whose duties} they shall be reduced to mean nothing any longer——in a 
have made him the confidential adviser of the President in| word, that from that time they have no existence as trea- 
negotiations with other powers. f ties with the Cherokee or Creek nations. This is the doc- 
At the threshold of this inquiry, we shall find ourselves] trine which must be sustained, and it is this stretch of exe- 
met with a very grave question, intimately connected with | cutive power which must be vindicated by those »who 
the treaty-making power, which I hope those who intend | support the measures of the President. The doctrine 
to sustain what has been done, will be able to answer to] will reach our treaties with other powers, too, as well as 
the satisfaction of the House. 1am the more anxious to those now before us; for we are examining the right of the 
know ‘their views of it, as we have heard some specious| Executive Department to determine sucha question at all, 
appeals to the friends of State rights, to come forward on |in any case, and not whether he has decided it correctly in 
this occasion, and sustain their principles. Thealarm hasjthis. But, sir, the power asserted. wilt be found to be 
been sounded, and they have rushed to the standard with | much higher than the Executive claims it to be. The as-” 
an‘alacrity which leaves us no reason to doubt that they | sumption on which it ostensibly rests in the message, is, 
have really believed their favorite doctrines to be in jeo-|that, by the happening of the contingency that Georgia 
pardy.. I fear that these appeals have had some influence | has.“ extended” her laws over the Cherokees, the treaty 
upon the question beforé us. Their principles, or at least fhas now come into collision with the jurisdiction of the 
what others Have assumed for them to be so, have been! State, and must therefore be yielded. But the principle 
pressed into service with a zeal indicative of such confi-| which lurks under this disguise, really goes to the total 
dence, that consistency required them to come forward, |annihilation of the treaties from the beginning, and äs- 
and give their support to the course which has been taken | sumes that they were never binding on the United States 
by the Executive with these treaties. ~ atall. If they ever were so, no act of one of the States 
ae there was any point on ‘which, more than any other, | could discharge our obligations. The jurisdiction ‘of Geor- 
e opposition to the adoption of the constitution original-j gia must have been as perfect when these treaties: were 
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jade; as it was in 1827, and the: general laws. of the 
§ . must have.always been applied to the Cherokee coun- 
trý- Ifthe treaties.are invalid now, they, were always. 
The.right. of Georgia to.the improvements of the. Cherô- 
kees, too; is-as*perfect asit is to their vacant lands—there 
iso hiding .place: jay... There is no. middle ground. 
on which. the-Executive.can.stand... I.doubt if there was 
; or. less: than- the whole would not 
attained. © The principle set, up 
-at.dny -point.short.of the. total prostra- 
oly ó: a4ties, and.the unqualified power in the Exe- 
cutive: to. rould:and fashion them, and to annihilate. these, 
—-orany.other treaties, at his own will and pleasure. | He 
asks no advice from any other department, and consults 
no co-ordinate branch of the Government... He acknow- 
ledges no obligation to submit sucha question to Congress, | 
or-even to:the Senate... His march is onward to the direct 
accomplishment of the executive will, as if the whole ac- 
tion:of the Government. on this subject was the exclusive 
attribute: of executive power. It is this, sir, which has 
léd to, all-ourembarrassments, and brought about the pre- 
sent disorderly ‘condition of the-Government in this mat- 
ter, ©: It isto support measures and doctrines like. these, 
that appeals- have been made, on this occasion, to the 
friends of State rights. [think that, if they examine their 
principles carefully, we. have reason to believe that they 
will be found on the other side of the question. 

. Itis well known that the disposition of the treaty-mak- 
ing power was one of the most difficult points to be set- 
tledin the convention of 1787. In Europe, it was in the 

hands: of ‘the. sovereign, and was liable to the greatest 
abuse. It. had: been used there for personal objects, and 
perverted: tothe most mischievous designs of ambition. 
‘The whole policy of many: of the European Governments 
had been-seriously involved in the exercise of this power, 
and it hadledto_ measures the most fatal to their prosperity 
and peace; - Indeed, ‘sir, many of the calamities’ which 
they suffered.for a century, may be traced to the abuse of 
this power in the hands of the Crown. It was in the view 
of this evil, that under our constitution it was considered 
- unsafe to trust: it to the Executive. In Europe it was pre- 
rogative, but here.it was to be limited by the constitution, 
and subjected to the control of the States in the Senate, 
where their sovereignty. was equal. lt was a political 
power which so seriously affected the general policy of the 
country, in its relations with other nations, as well as in its 
operation on the prosperity of the States at home, that it 
was eyen considered unsafe to entrust it to a majority of 
the States, and the concurrence of two-thirds. of the Sena- 
tots was:therefore required. For this-purpose the-Senate 
is the council ofthe States, and the. treaties. are the acts 
of the States. The Executive is little more, in that respect, 


ti 


than-the.agent or organ of the States, in matters of nego-/ 
tiation. He may refuse to act at all, and shut the door ofi | 


negotiation, or decline to submit his preliminary arrange- 
ments to the Senate. ‘ This was deemed to be quite as 
‘much power as could be safely trusted to his discretion. 
Wis will. or ‘his opinion, however, was nothing 
their sanction. 
-of the States, 


-been the supreme Jaw. of the land under the law of na- 


tions, without any. express provision in the constitution, 


but that sanction: has. been superadded, that there should 
be no question of their supremacy. As they constitute 
‘the public Jaw-of the country, the treaty-making power 
was Withheld from the Executive, because, under our con- 
stitution, .this:was to bea government, of Jaw, and not of 
prerogative, and espécially: not of executive prerogative; 
for-if, his will was'to-have.the force of law, that was, to 
a certain, degree, despotism... When the Executive and 
the: States: have entered into..a treaty, 
has attached:its sanction to it, and given it all its efficacy. 


| 
| 


Itsvalidity rests upon that, and itsforce. and operation is sus- 
tained by tbat. Wher once. fixed, and-adopted as the law 
‘of the land; the Executive has no dispensing power. His 
‘own duty.is plainly prescribed in the constitution. The con- 
trol of the States over his will has been constitutionally inter- 
posed to very little purpose, if treaties are to take effect or 
not, or be suspended in their operations afterwards, at his 
pleasure, without any violation of them by the other party. 
They are clothed with a sanctity. which entitles them to high- 
er respect than our mere municipal regulations.. There are 
two parties to them, and the public faith secures their in- 
violability. And yet it has been. gravely asserted, and at- 
tempted to be maintained, that.after the States have enter- 
ed into treaties, the Executive. may revise their solemn 
acts; that he may judge over the States and above the 
States; that he may entertain an appeal from them to him- 
self or his cabinet; that he may virtually abrogate their 
treaties by an order in council, and give the force of law 
to an executive proclamation. The treaties and the law 
of nations constitute the public law of the Union. They 
deeply concern private right as well as the political rela- 
tions of the country. Ifa question should arise between 
one. of your citizens and the Government, or a. foreign 
power, would the judiciary regard an interposition of the 
executive power, which professed to exercise the right of 
impugning the integrity of your treaties? The power, sir, 

to adjust and settle the. conventional law of all countries, 

must. exist somewhere in all Governments. It is vested 
here in the States themselves, and, when they have esta- 
blished it, the political rights of others become irrevocable. 

You are denied the power of unsettling it, or revoking 
your obligations at your own pleasure. Above all things, 
we have never trusted the Executive with that dangerous 
prerogative. The Senate was vested with the power to 
determine the conventional law of the Union, because they 
are the peculiar guardians and conservators, as wellas the 
representatives of the States, in the exercise of that func- 
tion of their sovereignty. Insuch matters as, in the exer- 
cise of this high political attribute, might affect her citizens 
or their own jurisdictions, it could be safely trusted no- 
where else. The individual States were denied this power, 
because that might defeat the conventional law of. the 
whole. There is nothing new, or suggested now for the 
first time, in that operation of treaties which to some ex- 
tent affects and. controls their. domestic jurisdiction, and 
impairs, in.some degree, what gentlemen have so tena- 
ciously held to as the reserved rights of the States. Every 
treaty of limits:must have that operation. The treaty of 
1783 abrogated all the State laws which impeded the re- 


| covery of British debts, and prohibited the States from 


passing any in future... Yet the old Congress had no juris- 
diction over that matter, except as the result of the treaty- 
making power. In the letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr..Ham- 
mond, of the 29th of May, 1792, he says that it was always 
perfectly understood that the treaties controlled the laws 


i of the States-—the confederation having made them obli- 


gatory on the whole; that Congress had so declared .and 


without! demonstrated them; that the Legislatures and Executives 

The. treaties, therefore, express the will| of most of the States had admitted it; and that the judicia- 
and not the capricious inclinations or the} ries, . 
pleasure of the Executive Department. They would have! so decided. 


both of the ‘separate and general Governments, had 
He stated further, that the formal repeal of 
the laws. of the States was all.supererogation, and showed 
that Georgia herself had so considered it; and her courts 
had so adjudged: It is everywhere considered that these 
laws of the States were annulled by the treaty. It would 
be. quite easy to refer to numerous instances of the same 
sort, in various treaties since the adoption of the present 
constitution. As it was foreseen that such must of neces- 
sity be their effect by the law of nations, that feature of 
the old: confederation, which retains this power in the 


‘hands of the States by the federative representation of 
the constitution] these ‘sovereignties in the Senate, is continued under.the 
| present constitution.. It was confided to, or rather reserv- 
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. the States there, asa p: € 
eka ‘that they might. determine for themselves how 
far and to what objects. th > l 
should be extended.” It is-not,.in-any sense, the dismem- |. 
berment of the sovereignty of the. States: Ahat suggestion 
is a mere abuse of words. . It. may.as.well be.said that the 
sovereignty of a. particular State isd membered by the 
constitutional operation of thelawsof Congress for regulat- 
ing the commerce of the country. < The thing. of which 
gentlemen speak is the totality of sovereignty, which exists 


of the last Congress, . 
power he: has .cxercise 


most, transcendental. sovereign 
nowhere under our institutions. I consider that the States] trates every.other department: of 
have, inthe strictest sense, retained to themselves, in the| Executive may in other ways bring. 
Senate, their own control of their reserved. rights-in the foreign. nations, on his respons 


exercise of the.treaty-making power. It is safely placed constitutionally call him to answers. but, in'the case, before 
there under. their -own conservation, and they are bound 


us, I consider that he has acted by open isurpation, dt 
in good faith to the Union to. respect the treaties which | should be quite enough that he may, in.the ezereibe pf hi 
are there entered into. They, are represented: and act confessed powers, force you into war again ag WE wp, . 
thereas in their original capacity., They could not act will, without. yielding to him the power to en hr he MMs 
with convenience or usefulness in any other way. 'Their|self above the constitution. If on any ques' jon, x nenin 
rights are safe in their own council. What is constitution- volves the construction of a treaty--much mo e, È s À fë: is : y, 
ally settled becomes their public law, and they are bound —he may assume the powers of the Senate, , ie. ta i á; Y 
to observe it. It is not perhaps strictly a legislative power, and Congress, there-is no longer any power in e Govern: 
though Mr. Madison has treated it, in a publication to 


ment which can be said to have been limited by the con- 
which Ishall presently refer, as partaking. much of that|stitution.at-all.. It is a bold step indeed of executive. pre- 
character. The constitution declares that ‘ all legisla» 


rogative; and I have been surprised to find that gentlemen 

tive powers” therein granted shall be vested in Congress, jin this House have sat down so quietly under i g 
Itis not, however, essential to the views which I take of|anxious, in the early part of the, session, to know ho i 
the question, to consider that point. ne _ |might be received by the. Senate, but, my doubts were - 
The course of the Executive Department has overturned 
these:constitutional securities of the States, and swept-away 
their power. His doctrines fall nothing short of an assump- 
tion of the power of Congress to abrogate the public trea- 
ties in a case of high and uncontrollable necessity, or by 
exercising the power of declaring war. If the friends of 
State rights propose to sanction the violation of these In- 
dian treaties, they must bear him out to the full extent. of 
this thoughtless usurpation. This question is not altoge- 
ther new, though no stretch of executive prerogative like 
this has ever before occurred or been claimed under any 
administration. I presume that gentlemen are familiar} 
with the history of the proclamation of neutrality, issued 
by General Washington in 1793. - This declaration by the 
President of the disposition of the Government to remain 
at peace, and warning: our citizens to abstain from any acts 
that might involve them or the Government in the war, was 
looked upon with jealousy. It was a topic of much remark, 
and was closely scrutinized. Yet it-violatec no treaty. It 
assumed to suspend none of our obligations, and settled no 
question arising upon them. General Washington neither 
claimed or exercised sucha power. The proclamation was 
precisely what it professed to be, and nv more. The 
administration assumed a posture of neutrality, and the 
proclamation declared the intention of the President not 
to change the relations of the Government, until Congress 
should convene and settle that question. Iv the mean 
time, our citizens were forewarned, that, if they mingled 
with the parties to the war, and took part with either side, 
the Government would not extend its power for their pro- 
tection; It was unanimously sanctioned. in the cabinet. 
Mr. Jefferson approved it, and has informed us that he 
t admitted that the President, having received the nation, 
at the close of Congress, in a state of peace, was bound to 
preserve them in that state till Congress should - meet 
again, and might proclaim any thing which went no 
further.” Whether the proclamation was to be treated as 
implying a pledge of future neutrality, was another matter, 
and a speculative question. But General Washington and 
his administration were uncommitted to any such construc- 


They have capitulated.. They are completely disa 
and have been marched out of their entrenchments 


treaties. You have many treaties with other na „for 
the advantage of your citizens. Shall the Executive. s0 
deal with these, too, as to prostrate your navigation,..or 
subject it to retaliation? He may annul the stipulations of 
treaties made to favor your own trade; for if he can over- 
leap the law of nations. and the constitution, by revoking 
those which favor others, you have no better security than 
his-will for yourselves. He can release thenr,from :their 
stipulations in your favor, -as well as. those whic Fate 
against them. if he should think that all his predecessors 
and former. Senates have been wrong headed: on other 
points, and that they have been too liberal to particular 
interests, or have favored commerce, or. navigation, or 
manufactures too much, it is only for the Executive to,put 
forth his prerogative, and your constitutional securities are 
in his hand. : i ee ae 

I am ready to admit that a case of high and uncontrol- 
lable necessity may occur, so deeply involving the fate of. 
the: country, or so seriously affecting its safety, that the 
President, submitting himself to a high responsibility, may 
i 1 feel it to be his duty to decline the execution. of a treaty- 
tion of it. It was an abstract question, and the President, | until Congress can be convened. But his duty: incsucha | 
at the opening of the. next session of Congress, laid the} case is very clear. He«anay suspend acting. upon it: alto: 
whole subject before them -for their constitutional action gether, but he-has no power to determine such a question 
upon it, General Hamilton fully declared that no opinion of| finally for-himself. He must submit it-to. Congress....If-a 
the President, on the point ofneutrality, or the French gua-| treaty is to be declared void, it is for Congress only: toan- 
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trayed their country, and the power of that whole conti- 
nentis swayed by bands of reckless despots. Yet while 
their liberties have been crushed, we find in Europe, that, 
inspite of the power of kingly alliances, the Parliament 
of -one Government at least, and that, too, once the most 
despotic of them all, is successfully limiting the power-and 
influence of the Crown. Shall we, then, strengthen the 
hands. of the Executive here as one of the securities of the 
rights of the States? I know very well the answer which 
gentlemen are ready to offer on this occasion. We are to be 
told that his decision has been in favor of the States. It is 
this which leads us to look upon his measures with compla- 
cency, and this is the soothing opiate by which he has quiet- 
ed our fears. ‘I should like to hear the answer to another 
question: What will be the decision of the Executive in the 
next case? Will that be in favor of the States, or against’ 
them? I willtell you, sir. They will not-be suffered to 
ask that question. When they have conceded the power 
to settle such a matter for himself, the Executive will take 
care to exercise his new prerogative without consulting 
them. We may see on this occasion, in the clearest light, 
the tendency of executive power in those collisions which 
oceasionally spring up in every Federal Government be- 
tween the members of it-and the head. This department 
is constantly on the watch, and seldom fails to secure to 
itself the arbitrament of every such matter. This third 
party is ever lying in wait for power. Under some plau- 
sible disguise it attracts the confidence of the parties, and 
not unfrequently, by appeals to the pride as well as the 
interests of the States, it secures itself in its usurpations, 
and leads them willingly to rivet their own chains. If the 
Executive had decided that all our former treaties with the 
Cherokees and Creeks had been void as to the cessions of 
land which some of the States have reccived under them, 
should we not have witnessed a very different feeling here? 
Should we not have heard something—and that, too, quite 
earnestly—of plighted faith, of solemn treaties, and the 
constitutional securities of the States? By what process 
of infatuation, or by what operation of self-love or State 
pride, have we brought ourselves to yield to the Executive 
the power to pronounce these treaties to be worthless: to 
the other parties? There can be no tyranny worse than 
that which refuses to be governed by its own rules. 

I find that we have entered into more than two hundred 
treaties with the Indian nations since the declaration of in- 
dependence. Fifteen are with the Cherokees alonc, and 
all but one of these have been made since the adoption of 
the present constitution, They have been made under 
every administration from the time of General Washing- 
ton. Commissioners for treating have been nominated to 
the Senate, and regularly commissioned for this purpose. 
Every Senate, since 1789, has ratified them, and they are 
proclaimed by the Executive like all other treaties. ‘The 
statesmen whose names have sanctioned them, are, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. I see 
among them, too, the name of the. present Chief Magis- 
trate. It is in the face of sucha case as this, that we have 
heard the validity of Indian treaties denied, and the his- 
tory of this Government, for half a century, treated as a 
deliberate system of jugglery and imposture. If there is 
any foundation for the doctrines which have been put forth 
to justify ourselves in disregarding these treaties, we are 
bound to make out a case so clear that no plausible doubt 
can be started against us. Our path must be free, open, 
én, to open that book, at almost any pages [and unobstructed, and we must not only see that we can 
fate ofall republics that have gone before us} go there, but that we can do it with safety and honor. If 
if we-are not admonished by the past, to there can.be any doubt, it becomes us, if we regard our 

jand-see what is passing in the world in our faith, to ask ourselves, as hofest men, which party is en- 

own day. What is now the condition of South America, {titled to the benefit of it in morality ?-—the ignorant or the 
ji whosé emancipation we felt so deep an interest, and |enlightened?——the weak or the strong?-—the aeienienless 
where: we hoped: to-find -the: cause of free Government) or the powerful? We should take care that om aon a 
` strengthened against the alliances of its enemies? Disunion | question it shall not be said of us that we have Í mene 
Jas blasted our hopes. - Slavish Congresses have there be-|our sword into thescale. The Cherokee treaties, and our 


ion; But, sir, these are extreme cases, and that 
béfore.us-is not one of them. The'Presidént has not acted, 
_-orpfofessed to-act, with any such views. . He has given 
to the. other party. his own final determination of the ques- 
tion, and has acted ‘upon: it throughout. “He declined: to 
suspend ‘the matter at all: till the’case could be sent here, 
è ty of the War Department to in- 
e delegation that the course of the Go- 
nged, ‘and to communicate to them his 
é asks us now. for no opinion upon it; 
idering it settled, we are called upon to-appro- 
priate some- millions to relieve the other party from the 
condition to which his decision has reduced them. I know 
_ that.there “is apathy here under these assimptions of the 
Executive, but we ure bound to resist these encroachments 
on the powers of Congress at-the beginning. This is not 
a distant alarm—the invader is within this hati—his mani- 
festo.is‘on your table, and at the next step we, too, shall 

_ M rendered at discretion.’ I have often thought that, 
Ti gfter “all, those-who usurp authority. were: Hot so much to 
-= blame as we commonly.consider them to be, when we find 
others so ready: to yield up the powers. of Government 
into their hands. Rome preserved her liberties until her 

_ public councils. prepared the way for one family to esta- 
blish itself on their ruins; and the Tudors and Stuarts did 
not rule in England by proclamation, until servile Parlia- 
“ments looked upon the advances of prerogative at least 
with indifference. If these encroachments of the Execu- 
tive Départment are not met and repelled in these halls, 
they Will: be resisted nowhere. The only power which 
stands between the Exectitive and the States, is Congress. 
The States’may destroy the Union themselves by open 
force, büt the concentration of power in the hands of the 

Š ive‘leads to despotism, which is worse. Of the twp 
Id ‘prefer the nullifying power in the States 
is less dangerous, and admits of surer remedy. A 
single State: may occasionally sit unquietly under the mea- 
sures of Government, but the good sense of the people will 
set all things right in the end. ` But the Executive De- 
partment never yields up power. The whole Union will, 
sooner or later, feel the shock, if this control of our trea- 
ties shall ‘be surrendered—-the mischief will reach every- 
where, ‘and is irreparable. The judiciary may partially 
protect individual right, but there are two partics to the 
treaties, and one of them will not always be under your 
control. We liave already reached a point in legislation at 
- this session, where we should pause, and seriously consider 
in what path we are advancing. - There are several bills 
no “yout ‘table, formally prepared in the committee 
Louse; and reported here, which confer powers 
‘extraordinary character on the Executive. When 
you shall have passed the bill now under consideration, 
which places your territory west of the Mississippi at his 
sole disposal, the two bills relating to the army and navy, 
the reciprocity act reported a few days ago by one of my 
colleagues, and yielded up the power claimed over. your 
treaties; this Government will scarcely be a masked mo- 
archy. <The constitution will have become blank paper, 
‘frst dictator may come to your table and write 
écrees upon it‘at his pleasure. It may not become 
-ié tó address an admonition to this House, and it would 
othing from me, or any man, if history has already 
‘so ‘often in vain. But itis at least time for us, 
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guaranties to them, have been made for. compensations 
granted to us on the face.of them. Now, what says natu- 
ral justice in such a case? You have taken these compen- 
sations, and are inthe enjoyment of them to this day. Can 
you restore to the other party what you have taken from 
him, and what you tempted him-to yield to you? Can you 
give back the rights which he has surrendered? -Can you 
place him in the situation from which you, have enticed 
him? Is this now in your power, if you: were even dis- 
posed to do it? These are questions, sir, which will be 
asked, and they ought to be asked. “It is better for us to 
ask them now; for they must be answered, too~--and än- 
swered honorably, for you or your country is” disgraced 
before the world. You are handling no light or trifling 
matter. You are pressed on every side by circumstances 
which should constrain prudent men to look well to their 
steps. While these treaties are lying open before you, 
and you are compelled to look such an array of names as 
these in the face, he must be a bold man, and one having 
a very good opinion of himself, who can step forward and 
efface the most honorable portion of your history, and 
hold up the illustrious men who founded this Government 
as ignorant of the first principles of the constitution. I 
have too much confidence in the honor and justice of this 
House, to believe that we are prepared so soon to blemish 
the reputation of those names which we have been 
taught to venerate from our childhood. 

L have carefully examined the report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, to find on what ground this bill is to be 
supported; and, great as my personal respect is for the 
gentlemen who are on that committce, L am constrained 
to say that I have found in that paper subtle principles 
thrown out, but not established-—ingenious doctrines start- 
ed, but not proved, and refined theories projected, which 
I think the history of the country will not sustain. ‘The 
positions relied on to support the argument of the com- 
mittee against the right of the Indian nations to soil or 
sovereignty, are, that possession, actual or constructive, 
of the entire habitable portion of this continent, was taken 
by the nations of Europe, divided ont and held originally 
by the right of discovery as between themselves, and by 
the right of discovery and conquest as against the abori- 
ginal inhabitants;” that ‘although the practice of the 
Crown of England was not marked with an equal disre- 
gard? (as that of Spain) “ of the rights of personal 
liberty in the Indians, yet their pretensions to be the 
owners of any portion of the soil were wholly disregard- 
edy? that ‘in all the acts, first of the colonies and after- 
wards by the States, the fundamental principle, that the 
Indians had no rights, by virtue of their ancient possession, 
cither of soil or sovereignty, has never been abandoned 
either expressly or by implication,” and that the recogni- 
tion of these principles may be seen in the history of the 
Federal Government. 

Before I proceed to a more particular examination of 
these positions, which have been advanced with so much 
confidence, I feel it to be a duty to the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent here, to say something of 
her policy towards the Indians within her limits. I have 
been somewhat surprised to hear on several occasions 
during this session, that New York had some interest in 
this question, and that her policy since the revolution 
would be found to sanction the principles which have been 
advanced in relation to the Cherokees. I feel bound not 
to let this opportunity pass, without setting that matter 
right. I deny, sir, that there is any just ground for these 
assertions, and more especially I deny that she has main- 
tained any doctrines which go to impeach the sanctity or 
itnpair the obligations of any treaties made by the General 
Government with the Indian nations in that State. By the 
treaties of Fort Schuyler, of September 12th, 1788, Sep- 
tember 22d, 1788, and of Albany, of February 25th, 1789, 
the Onondagas, Oneidas, and Cayugas expressly ceded 


~ 


and granted all their lands to. that State,. and. the occupa 
tion of certain: portions..of the landa. thus "ceded, was al 
lowed them by the State in the same treaties... S 
bridge and Brothertown Indians came into. that Sta 
some of the New England States. None of thé 
therefore hold any lands there under their native. 
ginal title. Whether they are to be treated ‘as. aliet 
not, or whatever their relation to the State may. be, they 
are subject, like all aliens as well as citizens, to'the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the State. But as these tribes'as well 
ag others have been placed under her protection, she has 
recognised her obligation to secure them against the 
frauds and encroachments of white men... She was bound 
in the treatiés I have referred to, to do this as to their 
jands, and she has ever respected them honorably.~' Ac- 
cordingly, it has been made unlawful for her” citizens 
or‘any other than Indians to settle among them, or to put- 
chase their lands, or to prosecute against them any action 
upon any contract in her courts. Surely New York may’ 
regulate the conduct of her own citizens in these matters 
as she pleases. But she has not stopped there. Agents 
and attorneys for them have been appointed, and paid too 
by the State, to advise them in controversies among them- 
selves or with others, to defend them in all actions brought 
against them, and to prosecute for them. Yet I find these 
laws, passed for their protection, among those gravely -re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs under. a-re- 
solution of this House, and laid upon our tables, to show, 

I presume, that New York claims the same power over 
the Indian tribes and their lands, that Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi have done over the Indians within their 
limits. Why, sir, if these laws are carefully examined, 
they would show nothing to that effect, if these Indians 
still held their lands and sovereignty under thcir native 
claim and right. So careful has Ney York been on the 
point of Indian title, that, although the Mohawks were 
driven into Canada at the close of the revolution, and 
their country wrested from them by actual conquest, we 
find that as late as the 29th of March, 1797, she purchased 
their title at a treaty held at Albany under the authority 
of the Federal Government. It purports to have been 
made with “the Mohawk nation of Indians residing. in 
the province of Upper Canada, within the dominions of 
the King of Great Britain,” in the presence of Isaac Smith, 

a commissioner appointed by the United States. By an- 
other treaty, held at New York on the 3ist of May, 1796, 
the State purchased of ‘‘the Seven Nations of Indians of 
Canada,” all their claims to lands within her limits, re- 
serving a small tract at St. Regis. f 

The Seneca nation still claim to hold their Jands under 
their original title. But New York has no interest in 
them. The pre-emptive right was conveyed to Massa- 
chusetts many years ago, and is now held by individuals 
under purchases from that State. I have noticed in the 
Executive Journal, that, on the 24th of February, 1827, 
a conveyance by treaty from the Seneca nation for part of 
their lands to some of these individuals, made in the pre- 
sence of a commissioner of the United States, was laid 
before the Senate by Mr. Adams. On the 29th of Febru- 
ary, 1828, a resolution to ratify it was negatived, the Se- 
nate being equally divided on the question. On the 26th . 
of March, the following resolution was submitted by one 
of the Senators from Georgia, [Mr. BERRIEN.] 

«< Resolved, That by the refusal of the Senate to ratify 
the treaty with the Sencca Indians, it is not intended to 
express any disdpprobation of the terms of the contract 
entered into by the individuals who were parties to that 
contract, but merely to disclaim any power over the sub- 
ject-matter.” f 

This resolution was modified on the 4th of April, by 
omitting the latter words, and inserting so as to read, ‘‘ to 
disclaim the necessity of an interference by the Senate with 
the subject-matter,” and passed in that form. These pro- 
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gs struck me as somewhat novel; and I find that the 
Senate departed in this instance from ‘its former practice 


on the same subject under Mr. Jeffersons administration. 


e tréaties between the Senecasand Oliver Phelps, as Well 
as the Holland Land Company, for perfecting the same prè- 
emptive. right, were ‘laid before thë Senate by Mr. Jeffer- 
son,.and formally ratified like other treaties. There was 
b dissenti (Mr. Wricar, of Maryland.] Nei- 

5 hi hé Senate appear to have then 
was an interference in any matterbeyond 
ow soon afterwards it has been discovered 
cannot say. It may, perhaps, be inferred that 
reaty was .consideréd more in the nature of a private 
atract, thana political treaty in the sense of the constitu- 


~ tion;.and the conclusion to which the Senate came may ad- 


mit of that explanation. , But I think that the proceedings 
followed too close upon the Georgia resolutions, to autho- 
rize us to consider it as å grave precedent in its bearing on 


the question of State sovereignty. 


_ The committee havé referred us to an. expression found 
in an opinion delivered in the supreme court of New York, 
by the Chief Justice, in which they came tothe conclu- 


case before us here. Upon these, it is silent: It is very 
obvious how thecourt were Jed to the conclusion to which 
they: ċamé, No one cai read this opinion, and fail to see 
that they relied chiefly on the effect of the act of April 
12th, 1822.. The history of this act is well known to every 
lawyer in that State. Soonongize, a Seneca Indian, had 
been indicted for killing an Indian woman within the Sene- 
ca lands. She had been put to death under the authority 
of the Seneca chiefs and sachems. He pleaded to the ju- 
risdiction of the State tribunal, and the question came be- 
fore the Supreme Court for their opinion, in 1821.” It was 
fully discussed by the Attorney General and the counscl 
for Soonongize, (Mr. Oakley) and the learning, research, 
and ability displayed in that argument will be long re- 
membered at the bar, and in the courts of New York. I 
recollect well the general impression at the bar at that time 
on the point. The court held the case under advisement 
until the next winter. They found no-principles on which 
they could safely affirm, in a judicial opinion, the jurisdic- 
tion of the State court. They reported the case to the Go- 
vernor, and recommended that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. The act of 1822 was passed. 


sion that the. Indians were to be considered as citizens of| There was, however, no Indian land to acquire. No code 


theState, and capable of taking by descent. They have 
copied into their report an extract of half a dozen words, 
‘in which the Chief Justice said that he “knew of no 
half-way doctrine on this subject.” It would be quite 
enough for New York to say, in answer to this case, that 
this opinion was afterwards reversed in the court of errors 
‘with great unanimity, and this very point was then fully 


- examined by the chancellor. But it would have been more 


fair'to have furnished us ‘here with a somewhat larger ex- 
tract from the opinion of the Chief Justice. The context 
Id have shown us more clearly the views which led the 
rt to the conclusion to which they came. He says that 
the court **do not mean to say that the condition of the 
Indian tribes, at former and remote periods, has been that 
of subjects or citizens of the State. Their condition has 
been gradually changing, until they have lost every attri- 
bute of sovereignty, and become entirely dependent upon, 
and subject to, our Government. I know of no half-way 
doctrine on this subject.” Now, sir, I think that the fair 
import of this is rather against the position taken by the 
committee. We all admit that there is no half-way doc- 
trine on this point. Every candid man will admit, too, that 
a tribe of Indians within any of the States may so far 


. dwindle away, or abandon their right to self-government, 


and so far dissolve their original institutions, that they may 
be considered, on the soundest principles, to have become 


`- merged in our society, and extinct, for all political purpo- 


ses.as separate communities. It would be very easy to ré- 
fer you to. cases of that sort in New England. The Chief; 
‘Justice said that the time had come when the court, on 
those principles only, might so consider the Indians in 
New York. It was not a question involving strict principles 
of municipal law merely. The court considered that such 
was, infact, their condition. But the case is reversed, and 


of Indian crimes was enacted, nor were Indians disqualified 
to testify in any case. The object and spirit of it. is very 
manifest in the recital which precedes it. It states that 
the Senecas had exercised the power of punishing, even 
capitally, individuals of their tribe; that the sole and ex- 
clusive cognizance of crimes belongs to the State; and 
that to protect the Indians, this jurisdiction ought to be as- 
serted to that extent. Now, sir, what was the case before 
the Legislature? and on what motives did they act? They 
saw that death was inflicted upon the Senecas under their 
bloody code and summary Indian forms, with no regard to 
proof or any security for the fair investigation of truth. 
Crimes, too, were of the most fanciful character. Sorcery 
and witchcraft were among them. The system was, in it- 
self, little less than murder. There was some form or 
mockery of inquiry before the chiefs, but nothinglike trial. 
The foundation of what we call punishment, had no refer- 
ence among them to the protection of their society, but 
was rather the infliction of personal retaliation or private 
revenge. I believe that the case of Soonongize partook 
somewhat of that character, but I do not recollect the cir- 
cumstances well enough to say that I may not be mistaken 
on that point. The intention of the Legislature was to 
rescue them from this condition—to extend to them, if it 
could possibly be done, some security against the inhuman 
proceedings of this Indian code—to afford thema fair and 
impartial trial--a trial by testimony——the aid of counsel,and 
the security of a jury. It was felt that the State owed it 
to humanity--to the unfortunate people cast upon her pro- 
tection—to her own character, and her responsibility to 
the opinion of mankind, to make that effort to arrest: this 
course of violence and waste of human life. If the act can 
be sustained, it is undoubtedly desirable that it should be. 
But this is not the first occasion on which I have expressed 


“the law of the State is settled to this day as the court of} my own opinion that it left the whole matter exactly where 


‘errors left it. The Chief Justice, however, nowhere de- 


| ‘piéd'the original native right of the Indians to sovereignty. 
` ‘That was expressly disclaimed. He asserted no rights of 


conquest over them or their lands. He said nothing of dis- 
regarding Indian pretensions to their lands; or that any of 
the colonies or States had ever maintained that they had no 
rights of sovereignty or soil. There is nothing of this, or 
any thing that countenances it, in the opinion of the court. 
Such doctrines as these would have startled the moral sense 
‘of the State, and ‘contradicted her whole history. And 
how far, sir, after all, could the committee have pressed 
this opinion into their service, if it had never been over- 
ruled? It referred only to the condition of the Indians in 
New York. It neither speaks nor treats of any others, nor 


it found it. It has once been my professional duty to exa- 
mine that question in its bearing upon another case. The 
sovereignty of the Senecasis yet unimpeached, ifitshould be 
found that they were not subject to. the jurisdiction of the 
State when thisact was passed. That question yet remains to 
be tried. However benevolent the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture may have been, yet, if it should be found that the con- 
sent of the Seneca nation to the exercise of this power 
was necessary, the courts will pause before they assume 
jurisdiction under it. Iam not aware that theact has ever 
been executed. It was shortly after its passage, and in 
the first case which brought up the question as to the con- 
dition of the Indians in another. form, that the Supreme 
Court, relying on the inferences to be drawn from that 


does it profess to suggest any principles which reach the] Jaw, decided that they were citizens, and subject, like all 
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f 3 toth ‘the State.” ince the r : wi ickë : refuge: from ihe tomà- 
hers, to the laws of the State. - But, since the reversal of| winter, to the nearest thicket, for refuge: fro 1 
is case, the opinion of Chancellor Kent is considered to be | hawk?—when they looked back upon the’ conflagration 


the Iaw of the State. How much aid, then, ‘to the doctrines | which lighted up the pathless forest: saround: them?— 
of the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs can be| when they returned to the burning ruins, and sa he 
drawn from the course of judicial detisions.in New York, doorposts of their dwellings sprinkled with the ‘blo 
even since the. passage of the act of 1822, I leave to you their children, and the remnant of their families Swept 
fr determine, and will dismiss this part of the subject with into captivity ’—or when they gathered from’ the scorch- 
the remark, that, if bythe public or conventional law of|ing ashes the calcined relics of all they had held déar ‘on 
that State; or-the Union,. whether arising from treaties, or earth? if we cannot justify that extremity of retaliation 
foundéd on any political principles of our system, the Se-|to which human nature, in such circumstances, coùld be 
neca nation held their sovereignty in 1822, that act has not, |tempted, let us be just, enough to their memory to. for- 
and could not rightfully take it away. bear to reproach the errors of their social affections. 

I shall cheerfully concede that we are to look to the acts Why; sir, do-we not go back, and bring up for our ex- 
of the colonies, and especially of the States and the Federal|ample, at this day, other laws of our own, or other un 
Government, to determine the rights of soil and sovereign-| tries, more gravely enacted, and quite as “rigorously en- 
ty claimed by the Indian nations; but I shall be compelled forced? We might, perhaps, be able to, justify the prac- 
to detain you longer than I should have done, had the Com-|tice of making-slaves of the Indians; or, if we should: be. 
mittee on Indian Affairs claimed with less confidence, and|inclined to go back still further, we could justify the put- 
given us better proof that the fundamental principle that} ting of prisoners of war to death. It is not half a century 
the Indians had noright to cither, had never been abandon-|since the African slave trade was generally condemned by 
ed, either expressly or by implication. Whatever may |the laws of christian Governments. Ishould be very sorry 
have been the public law before the revolution, it would}to believe that the Government was driven to justify the 
be quite sufficient to settle this question conclusively in}passage of this bill under any examples like these, or 
favor of the Indian nations, by showing what the acts of|that we should be forced to confess that we“ and: all the 
the old Congress, the States, and the Federal Government world have made no advance, for two centuries, in poli- 
have been, from the declaration of independence to the|tical science, or the morality of the code of public law by 
present time. But, as we find upon our tables a collection | Which enlightened nations are willing to be governed. I 
of colonial laws, some of which were passed nearly two hope that, during that time, our society has ‘gone’ forward 
centuries ago, I will trouble you with some reflections that} 3 c unproven 
have occurred to me on this mode of disposing of the diffi- in other things, and why should we not be willing to ad- 
culties thrown in the way of gentlemen by the history of| mt it in this? I protest, at least, against going back to 
later times. I cannot agree that we are to go back quite| the time when the fires of Smithfield were lighted up, 
so far to ascertain the public or conventional law of the 
Federal Government, or to look beyond the revolution for 
the political law of the States. This collection of laws 
certainly contains some, chiefly of an early date, which may 
now appear to be somewhat whimsical; and there is no 
doubt that many could be found, which would show less 
regard to Indian rights, and perhaps to the common claims 
of humanity, than some of these. There may be much to 
disapprove, and much to lament, in our early history. I 
cannot say that I have found much instruction from the ex- 
tracts laid before us of these early laws of the colonists, 
and I certainly feel no gratification that they have been 


from Acadia as a fit model to illustrate our duties to the 
Cherokees. We had better come down to later times-— 
after christianity had shed its pure light more clearly 
upon the world—-after the colonial Governments had be- 
come better established--the’ code’ of public law better 
considered, and the duties of nations better understood 
and defined, Tt will be quite as well for us to see what 
our own Governments have done in the last fifty years, and 
of our history.. "We may, perhaps, find ourselves so; hëm- 
med in on all sides, that this question is not fo-bé deb ited. 
rescued from oblivion, and placed among the documents)at this day. If it should turn out to be so, it will: profit 
of this House. I am-sorry to see them here. Tt would} us very Kittle to know that, in a-winter’s search among the. 
not, however, be difficult to account for the origin of|archives of one of our historical societies, we have’ been 
them, without attributing them to a spirit so unfavorable|able to find a single treatise, written a century ago, to 
to the claimsof the native inhabitants of this continent, | prove that the Indians never had any rights at all on>this 
as the Committee on Indian Affairs seem to have assumed. continent. I have looked into that work of the Rév. 
It would be rather remarkable if we could show that In- John Bulkley, from which the gentleman from Tennessee 
dian rights were always held in high respect, or that In-} read usan extract; and it is very true that it makes out 
dian treaties were always strictly observed. We must the whole case. The learned author zealously maintains 
make great allowances for the early colonists. They were| that the Indians were inva state of nature; that they had 
settled here at a great distance from Europe. They were} no homes, and no Governments, and, consequently, no 
little regarded, and altogether unprotected, by the mo-) more right to the soil or sovereignty, than the ‘anitna’s 
ther country. Their vicinity to these fierce and warlike| which they followed in the chase. This is the substance 


nations often produced. dangerous collisions with them. of his argument; ‘and he undoubtedly convinced ‘himself: 


A state of exasperation sprung up, which led to merciless of the truth of his hypothesis. But to prove that against 
wars and bitter and implacable resentments. The French| our treaties; is to prove nothing, unless it be shown that 
were on the other side of the Indians, and sometimes ex-| we are in a state of nature, too; and that men in a state of 
cited them even to the extirpation of the English colo-jnature are released from the moral Jaw of nature. ` It 
nists. If we consider what the state of society was, and] would be much easicr to get rid of our treaty obligations, 
how strongly the principle of self-preservation is implant-|by assuming, at once, that christian. nations’ were “not 
ed in the human heart, we should rather wonder that the | bound to keep their faith with infidels; and plentiful casuist- 
Committee on Indian Affairs had not been able to find|ry can be found for that, too. This matter is not to be dis- 
much more in our early history to sustain their positions. | posed of in that way; nor will it be hereafter.’ It is too 
Was it to be expected that our fathers were to be more late for us to deny our claims to be considered a civilized 
than men in the critical and afflicting situations in which| people; that we are willing to acknowledge the public 
we know, from history, they were often placed? Would} and social law of the human family, and. to'be bound by 
you look for calm philosophy in men whose families were that code of universal morality which is confessed by 
awakened from their pillows, at midnight, by the yell of| every Government which feels it to-bé honorable to stand 
the war-whoop?—when they fled naked, in the depth of! within the pale of christian nations. It is not a trifling 


€ 


and not backward. ` We boast much of our improvement - 


and L-cannot consent to take the expulsion of the French: 


ask ourselves if we can honorably repudiate this ‘portion | 


“of nations, as the: population advanced into the interior. 
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= errand 


ot-safely:be despised... . 
ully admit, that, shortly after the discovery of America, 
the, principle. became. established, by European nations, 
. that-théy held their dominions here, as among themselves, 
by the right of discovery; and that this doctrine must be 
considered as settled at this day, let its. origin have been 
whatit. may. Weshould hold a maxim of such long standing 
inthe greatest respect.. Some inconveniencies may have 


vererg;and the difficulty. of its application. to the claims 
But, fromthe very nature of the subject, any rule would 
probably have led to some .collisions. . -This may have 
been. considered the best; and almost any rule was pre- 
ferable to none. It.was clearly better for England, and, 
-probably, for France, too, to establish this rule, than to 
‘submit the.question of title to the decision of the. Pope, 
who claimed all undiscovered lands as his spiritual patri- 
mony, and-parcelled out his unknown dominions on maps 
which furnished him nothing but degrees of longitude to 
“define the extent of his earthly donations. We must con- 


sider, therefore, that this” questionof priority in right is 
| to be settled by priority of discovery. Occupation does 


„not seem to have been, at first, considéred as strictly essen- 
tial, though it was generally. taken symbolically. It is 
probable, too, that this rule had no reference originally to 
any question growing out of the title of the natives. The 
morality. of such an application of it would have more 


- seriously. merited the sarcasm of one of our poets, who 
_ has said, 


“ The time once was here, to the world be it known, 
“© When alla man sail’d by or saw was his own.” 


~ As the spirit of discovery advanced, the claims of the na- 


tive occupants, who might be found here, presented an- 
other question. . The voyages of Columbus had shown it 
to be probable that every part of the new world was peo- 
pled. It was necessary to find some semblance of prin- 
-ciple to dispose of their title. In an.age which was over- 
shadowed with superstition, and when the human mind 


‘was darkened by bigotry, it was not found difficult. to 


silence conscience, end even enlist the religious. feeling 
of inankind:in favor of the schemes of. avarice and ambi- 
tion. They were, theréfore, cloaked under the garb of 


“religion. ` Ojeda’s proclamation will show us the nature of 


thé claims of Spain to the ‘soil and sovereignty of South 
America against the natives. 

“T, Alonzo. de Ojeda, servant of the most high and pow- 
erful kings.of Castile and Leon, the conquerors of barba- 


© rous nations, their messenger and captain, notify to you, 


and. declare in as ample form as Iam capable, that God 
‘our, Lord, who is one and eternal, created the heaven and 


ethe earth, and one man and one woman, of whom you 


and we, and all the men who have been, or shall be, in the 
world, are descended. But, as it has come to pass, through 
the number of generations, during more than four thousand 
years, that-they have been dispersed into. different parts of 


_the-world, and are divided into various kingdoms and pro- 
vinces; because one country was not able to contain them, 


nor could they have found in one the means of subsistence 
and preservation; therefore, God our Lord gave the 
charge of all those péople to one man, named St. Peter, 
-whom he constituted lord. and head .of the human race, 


that all men, in whatever place they. are born, or int what- 


ollowed from uncertainties in the history of the early dis-| 


sea to the Catholic King of Castile, Don Ferdinand and 
Donna Isabella, of glorious memory, and their successors, 
our sovereigns, with all they contain, as is more fully ex- 
pressed in certain deeds passed upon that occasion, which 
you may see, if you desire it,” &c. He then requires 
them to acknowledge the Pope and the King as the lord 
of “these islands;” to embrace their religion, and. submit. 
to his ‘Government, and concludes thus: “But if you will 
not comply, or maliciously refuse to obey my injunctions, 


then, with the help of God, I will enter your country by 
force. 


I will carry on war against you with the utmost vio- 
lence. 1 will subject you to the yoke of obedience to the 
church and the King. I will take your wives and chil- 
dren, and will make them slaves, and sell and dispose of 
them according to his Majesty’s pleasure. I will seize 
your goods, and do you all the mischief in my power, as 
rebellious subjects who will not acknowledge or submit 
to their lawful sovereign. And I protest thatall the blood- 
shed and calamities which shall follow are to be imputed 
to you, and not to his Majesty, or to me, or to the gentle- 
men who serve under me. And as I have now made this 
declaration and requisition unto you, I require the notary 
here present to grant me a certificate of this, subscribed in 
proper form.” So much for the Spanish title. 

The state of feeling in England, too, was favorable to 
the same code of public law for America. Rymer has 
given us at large the commission of Henry VII to the 
Cabots, from which I have taken an extract. This king 
was a near family connexion of Ferdinand of Spain. The 
tenor of this commission is to sail with the King’s ves- 
sels, “ad inveniendum, discooperiendum, et investigandum 
quascunque insulas patrius, regiones sive provincias gentili- 
um et infidelium, in quacunque parte mundi positus que 
christianis omnibus ante hee tempore fuerunt incognite.” 
They are then commanded to take possession of their dis- 
coveries. The Latin isas barbarous as the doctrine. No 
translation could do it full justice. Itis not improbable that 
this paper was the work of Empson and Dudley, who 
were the confidential advisers of Henry VII. Their cha- 
racters are well known to.all who have looked into any 
history of that period. The kingdom is said to have never 
been ina more disreputable condition than it was at that 
time. No man was safe; and this reign is said to- have 
been chiefly distinguished by its rapacity and meanness. 
The successor of this king rewarded the crimes of Emp- 
son and Dudley by a bill of attainder. 

James I made some improvements upon these examples 
of his predecessors. A. king who held his notions of pre- 
rogative at home, was not aptto respect the rights of these 
abroad very highly. He commissioned Richard Penkevel 
to sail ona voyage of discovery, and took care to make 
“fassurance doubly sure” to the lands of the natives of 
América. He prescribed in Penkevel’s commission the 
tenure by which the lands were to be held, before the 
voyage was even commenced, declaring that they should 
be held ‘of Us, as parcel of our manor of East Green- 
wich in Kent, in soccage and not in capite.” It was on a 
notion derived from some commission or charter of- that 
sort, that the right of Parlament to tax America was main- 
taincd about the time of our revolution, on the ground 
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o highly improved the moral law’ of nations. 
‘The spirit of avarice was excited, and the thirst ‘of domi- 
é uzzle themselves.with Jearned theses and [nion was tempted, by the developments:o Pthe ves 
gentlemen to. ptzzic. $ ; of the new world. Grants and seater O fe 

“a4 have beet justified in ‘expelling the natives. from | were often: dispensed as rewards to avorites. “4 
ee ae r bae whatever may have been the theories on: which ‘the 
asserted its supremacy, I deny that 
who first colonized these States, e 

ard of Indian rights, or carried. 
é that. system of injustice ‘to the native inhabit- 
erted in the report of the Com- 


history ó 


. they were defended solely on the ground that these were and to dispossess them by ‘violence, under any’ plausible or: 


heretic and infidel countries, and that the claims of here- convenient pretext, or to treat them as holdinga’ qualifié 
í right in the soil, and extinguish their title honestly by pu: 
chase. ‘We have already-seen, 
da, the system pursued by Spat ; res 
came weakened, and popish ‘supremacy fell into disrepute ed as fit for spoil only. ‘The history of Spanish America 
—as the minds of men became enlarged, and the public is the most disgraceful tissue of injustice, ertielty, and per- 

: fidious villany, which stains the annals of christendom; ; 
d for her crimes the retributive jūs: ; 


which left the Indian nations unprotected ‘against them? o 
dus est occupatio eorum qui nullius sunt.” We have the |selves, and fit subjects for lawless plunder. They were | 
men who acted up to their profession before the world. 
ated to themselves, but we have no right to take away our | The hono rable gentleman from Tennessec, inasking where 
neighbors property. This was the rule laid down by that | we should look for the monuments of William Penn, di~ 
great civilian and christian moralist. Then it came to be rected us to the noble institutions and enviable prosperity 
held by some that Indian occupation was ne occupation | of Pennsylvania. This is all very jast to, the name. of 
for any purpose—that it was the state of nature, without | Penn, but it falls short of full justice to hismemory. I 
the security of natural law. Some were’so very liberal as | can tell him where he can: find another monument to the 
to admit that the Indians were men, but held thatthe fame of that excellent man. Vattel has perpetuated his. 
roved, over the earth as vagrants and outcasts of the human | name to all ages, and in all nations, in that work in which 
family, with no more title éven to what they actually culti- he-has commended. to all mankind the ‘invariable respect 
vated, than.the brutes that fled before them, or the winds |in whiclr William Penn and the puritans of New England; , 
which passed over the forest, and that they were fair sub- held the right of the native inhabitants of America to their 
jects for force or fraud for all who might find it to be their native’ country: Tt is very true: that, in the colonies, the 
interest to ensnare or hunt them down. There were John) Crown was considered as the only legitimate source of title’ 
Bulkleys before 1734, who held to this doctrine as stoutly for its own subjects, ‘and in most of them the lands were 
as John Bulkley. of Colchester: ~ But T doubt if-any other generally held under patents from the Crown, ‘or the ¢ : 
treatise like this can be found in the whole history of New |nial Governments. This was early established, and’con- 
England. Why these people were, above all others, to tinues to be maintained to this day. The-discoveries ‘had, 
be excluded from the social law -of mankind, was not as been made under commissions, from the Crown, and: pos- 
closely inquired into as it might have been. It-was true session was taken in its name. As between the King and 
that their kings and sachems had few or no prerogatives. {his subjects, the lands were treated as the domain of the 
They were generally governed by councils assembled | Crown, and Indian purchases were-not admitted against 
from their whole nation. But if the head men and war-|the grants of the King or his title. He was considered, in 
riors proved to be sometimes refractory, the kings had no theory,-in the light of an original-fedal proprietor of the 
power to send them to Tower-hill or Tyburn, They bght-| country. It was, therefore, said, that what otherwise: 
ed up no fires for herctics, and never sent their own pro-| might have been called at the bar of the courts: the seigin 
phets to the stake—they roasted their enemies only. They of the Indian nations, was nothing more against thè Crowiy 
were ferocious and merciless in war, but they had no St.|thana naked occupancy: By the original title of the colo- 
Bartholomew days. ‘They held large tracts of uncultivat-|nists, under their charters, they held in fact under the 
ed country, but they had-no laws of the forests--it was| King, as the lord paramount of the realm. We hold this 
neither death nor transportation for a starving man to take | doctrine ourselves, so far asit applies to our Governments; 

a deer; and it is probable they never heard’a discussion on [but we claim no supremacy over the Indian right, even in 
the morality of spring-guns. © They believed in witchcraft, | theory, because they are to be treated as in a state'of ña: 
as well as -some others of their fellow-men—and in that|ture, and without governments -of their own, which we 
they came somewhat nearer to a certain king, who sat-in- have. never acknowledged; or as-heretics and infidels. 
his closet with his treatise on derhonology open before him, | Instances-may doubtless be found in our history, (and the: 
and conveyed away their country by parchment and green | committee have been able to collect a few,) in which there 
wax, before he knew where it was to'be found. We can-| was occasionally collision between some of the colonists: 
not deny that the ‘European -Governments originally heldjand the Indian nations on the point of title. Tt is:probablé 
the rights of the Indian nations in very little regard. | that, in some few cases, injustice was done; but the prac: 
There were great temptations to:treat them lightly, and | tice of the colonists settled down at last in favor ofthe 
they were not looked upon with:that deference to the| sanctity of the Indian title to their lands.* ey 
sounder principles of justice, and that humanity which| The committee have suggested that we should not givé 
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much weight to: “the stately forms which Indian treaties 


“have assimed, nor to the terms.often. employed in them,”, 


but-that we should rather considerthem as ‘“ mere names”. 
and. £‘ forms of intercourse.” If. treating these-Indianna- 
tions as proprietors of.a qualified interest inthe soil—as 
competent to enter inte treaties—to contract alliances—to 
make . war and: peace—to stipulate. on: points. involving 
and. often qualifying: the sovereignty. of both parties, and 
: possessed generally of political attributes unknown to in- 
dividuals, and altogether absurd in their- application to 
.. subjects,is nothing morethan “mere names” and ‘state- 
ly forms,’ then-thisong practice of the Crown,. the Colo- 
. Miles, ‘the States, and, the Federal Government, indeed, 
‘proves nothing... Words no longer mean what words im- 

`. port, and, things are not what they are. .. But these treaties 
have. been looked upon as:something quite substantial, in 
the time'of them. ‘Things as firmly settled as these, are 
not to be:easily-moved, This most honorable portion of 
out history is not-to be obliterated. by a dash of the pen. 
From á period not long anterior to the revolution in Eng- 
land, there. are -numerous Indian’ treaties made by the 
agents ofthe Crown, as well asthe Colonies. - These were 
doubtless made with the full approbation, and in many in- 
stances unde? instructions. or advice from the Crown of- 
cers. :: They have been acted upon and acknowledged, in 
a way that\puts all question as to their obligation at rest. 
The Crown and the Colonies found it to be their interest 
to take that course; the motives which led to: it were va- 
rious, and are quite obvious, even toa careless reader of 
our history. ` As‘long ago as 1684, we find a ‘definitive 
_ treaty”? made at- Albany, between Lord Effingham, then 
Governor of Virginia, and Colonel Dongan, of-New York, 
with the Five Nations. _ One of the chiefs said to them on 
that occasion, that ‘this treaty had spread so far in the 
earth, that its reots would reach through the whole land; 
and jf. the French should tread upon the soil anywhere, 
the: Indian nations would immediately feel it.” They 
kept this treaty faithfully, and the Colonies owed their se- 
curity, for many years, to it. Shortly before our revolu- 
‘tion, the principle may be considered to have been so far 
settled, that these nations might well claim to be invested 
with the capacity to contract in that way, as qualified so- 
vereignties. The doctrines held in the time of Henry 
VII and the Stuarts, were completely changed before 
the declaration of independence. On the 8th of April, 


chase from the Indian nations.. This system, sir, was 
conscientious in itself, and founded in good morals. We 
may. here stand up boldly, like honest men, before all 
mankind. Iam not willing to blot out these fairest pages 
of our history. T will not consent that these proud monu- 
ments of our country’s honor shall be defaced. I would 
hot darken the living light of that glory which these il- 
lustrations of the justice of our ancestors have spread over 
every page of their history, for all the Indian Jands that 
avarice. ever dreamt of, and all the empire which ambi- 
tion. ever coveted. Í 

The administration appears tọ have conceded to Geor- 
gia the right of sovereignty and soil which she claims, in 
the report of 1827, over the Cherokees and their lands, 
under the impression that such was the operation of the 
treaty of 1785. The Secretary of War has placed it on 
that ground, and assumed, in that respect, the principles 
of the Georgia report. We have never considered the 
treaty as any thing more than the acknowledgment of our 
independence, and we took the rights of the Crown by 
accession. The King admitted that he treated with us as 
a power already independent. He granted us nothing of 
our sovereignty. He merely relinquished, for himself and 
his successors, his claim to the government, propriety, 
and territorial rights over the country. We do not claim 
these from his gift. The treaty took no such form. We 
became independent, in fact, in 1776, and our national ca- 
pacity came into existence at that time. We were then 
at liberty, as an independent power, to adoptany policy or 
assume any principles we believed to be just in regard to 
the Indian nations. It is too late to inquire whether we 
might not have begun differently. We must be bound 
now by the system which we in fact adopted, and our in- 
quiry should be to know to- what principles of public law 
we are pledged before the world, and in good faith, to 
abide by in our conduct towards the Indian nations. What 
doctrines, then, have been assumed—acknowledged—af- 
firmed—established, and acted upon for almost half a cen- 
tury on our part, and trusted to by those we have dealt 
with? Before you made the treaty of 1783, you had ac- 
knowledged the qualified sovereignty of some of these na- 
tions. In 1776, we guarantied to the Delaware nation 
‘all their territorial rights, in the fullest and most. ample 
manner, as it had been bounded by former treaties.” The 
treaty states that the article was inserted to obviate the 


1772, General Gage issued at New York, “by order of| false suggestion which our enemies had, by every artifice 


the. King,” a proclamation, fully recognising the obliga- 
tions of the Crown under its treaties with the Indian na- 
tions.” I do. not mean, sir, to be understood to say that 
this acknowledgment of qualified sovereignty would have 
been admitted -by:the British Government to the full ex- 
tent.that.we-bave carried it since; We found. it so far 
settled- atthe period of our independence, that we open- 
ly adopted it.as the public:law for ourselves. We have 
. ever since placed our relations with the Indians on that 
footing, and they are not to be disturbed now on any fan- 
ciful hypothesis. As to their right to the soil, however, 
that was long before solemnly settled in practice, and 
has remained so for a period too long to be now ques- 
‘tioned. : -New England is held under fair and honest pur- 
chase fromthe natives. A very small part of it was ever 
_ claimed by actual conquest. Pennsylvania and New York 
_ -weré acġuired in the same way. Mr. Jefferson says, in 

his Notes, speaking for Virginia, ‘That the lands of this 
country were taken from them by conquest, is not so 
general a truth as is supposed. I find in our historians 
andrecords, repeated “proofs of purchase, which cover 
a-considerable:part-of the lower country, and many more 
would doubtless be found on further search. The upper 
country we know has-been acquired altogether by pur- 
chasés,-madein the most. unexceptionable form.” There 


in their power, inculcated upon all the Indians, that the 
United States intended to extirpate them, and take posses- 
sion of their country. In the treaty of 1804 they were ac- 
knowledged to be the ‘original proprietors,” and you 
then admitted them to be the ‘‘rightful owners” of the 
lands there referred to. An arrangement was provided, 
in some of your treaties, for allowing the | Delawares and 
Cherokees deputies to the old Congress. I could refer 
you to numerous treaties, before and since the treaty of 
1783, which conclusively repel the notion that the Indians 
were transferred to us as serfs of the Crown. It would 
be an unpardonable waste of time to examine them, or a 
fifticth part of them. They include almost every Indian 
nation within the States. The old Congress acted through. 
out on the principles which I have stated. The constitu- 
tion has put to rest a question which arose out of the power 
of Congress under the confederation, and shows how 
largely it was intended to vest the management of the In- 
dian affairs in the new government. The articles of con- 
federation had narrowed the power of ‘regulating trade 
and managing all affairs with the Indians,” by confining it 
to suchas were not members of any of the States, and pro- 
viding that the legislative right of any State within its own 
limits should not be infringed or violated. The constitu- 
tion omitted these restrictions. Mr. Madison, in the 


-< js pot a foot of land now held. by. Georgia, for which we! Federalist, speaking on this point, says: 
annot produce, from-authentic history, her title by pur-}- 


«The regulation of commerce. with the Indian tribes is 
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very properly unfettered. from two limitations in, the ar 


cles of confederation, y “pre on. 
and contradictory... The-pawer is. there restrained to In- 
dians not members of any of the States, and is‘not to vio- 
late the legislative right. of a1 ate within its own limits. 
What description of Indians are to be deemed members of; 
“a State, isnot yet settled,-and has pe question of fre: 
quent perplexity. and contention it al councils: 
And how the trade with Indians, n 


vet residing within its legislative jurisdiction; can be regu-|as 


lated by an external authority, without so far intruding on 
the internal ‘rights. of legislation, is.absolutely incompre- 
hensible. This is not the only case in which the articles of 


confederation have inconsidgrately endeavored to accom-). 


plish impossibilitics; to-réconcile..a partial sovereignty in 
the Union, with a complete sovereignty in. the States; to 
subvert a mathematical axiom,.by taking away. a part and 
letting the whole remain.” 0 s n ‘ 
‘All which can be said, in any sense, to have passed to the 
United States, or to the States, from the Crown, was a na- 
ked right of pre-emption to what were called the Crown 
lands. I speak advisedly when I say that the United States 
have solemnly and deliberately admitted it. This question 
was fully examined by the Government, almost forty years 
ago; and we stand pledged in such express terms to the 
Indian nations on this point, that our lips are sealed. ‘They. 
can show you acasc on their part, that defies all cavil and all 
criticism.” I know-that this is strong language; but Thaye 
measured iny words. I know well the extent of what I 
say, and what I pledge myself to show-in saying what I do. 
itis not a thoughtless pledge, and it shall be redeemed by 
proof fromthe archives of ‘your own Government, which 
ull the subtleties of ingenuity cannot evade, and which will 
annihilate that learned and labored hypothesis on which 
the rights of the Indians have been denied by this adminis- 
tration and in these halls. Linvite the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the papers, which can be produced, on this sub- 
ject, and shouid be gratified to hear what answer is to be 
nade to. them. : i 
Before General Wayne moved with the army, in 1793, 
General Washington determined to make onc more effort 
for peace with the Indian nations then confederated against 
us. 'The cabinet was convened, and the whole subject of 
a negotiation was laid before them. ‘The question as to the 
rights of the Indian nations was there: deliberately exam- 
ined, and the opinions of the cabinet were required by the 


President. Inthe first place, Mr. Jefferson has furnished’ 


us fully with his own opinion, in the late publication of -his 
papers.. 

“ February 26, 1793: 

“First question. We were all of opinion that the treaty 
should proceed, merely to gratify public opinion, and not 
from. an expectation of suecess.” ; 
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“Second question. I considered our right of pre-einp- 
tion to the Indian lands not. as amounting to any dominion 
or jurisdiction, or paramountship, whatever, but merely in 
the nature of a remainder’ after the extinguishment of a 

_present right, which gaye us no present right whatever, 
but of preventing other nations from taking possession and 
defeating our expectancy; that the Indians had the full and 
undivided sovereignty as longas they chose to keep it, and 
that this might be forever; that as fast as we extend our 
rights by purchase from them, so fast weextend the limits of 
cur society;. andas soon as anew portion became encircled 

| within our-line, it bécamea fixed limit of our society” 

Another question seems. to have arisen in the cabinet, 
which, as faraş F càn gather from the- book before me, 
(for I have not been able to lay my hand-on the original 
papers, ) involved a.re-cessión to the Indians of certain lands 
purchased before. Mr. Jefferson was. of opinion that the 
Government could «no mo: o;the Indians than to 
the English or Spaniards, as ight, on acknowleged 
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ti-| principles, remain as_itreygcably: and_ete 
which render the provision obscure | one as the other.” |... 


min Lincoln, and Timothy Picke 
Senate, on the. Ist: of, Marci, as. 
appointment confirmed. Their instruction 
on the face of them to have been.given by General 
‘hy the special direction of the President. of, the U 


whatever... .- 


erroneous construction-on that, part of. our, 


-enviable contrast -to’ that just’ and human 
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-The negotiation proceeded 


ss to. the Indian councils 


f.their addre 


A pato 
ss- Tisten to another of a claim, which, 
ore disturbed your minds. than any. other 


«< Brothers—Thé, 


** Brothers—-We ar 
be marked with openness and, sincerity. 
frankly tell you that we, think those commi 
King. ‘As he had not. purchased the country, af-y 
could not giveitaway. He only relinguished to: the Unite 
States his claim to it. ... That.claim was founded-on 4-rig! 
acquired by treaty with other, white nations; to. exclude: 
them fiom. purchasingor settling.in any. part. of. your 
country, and it is this right which the King: granted to-the 
United States. AR aa 

* * 


* * * 


«c Brothers—We now concede this great point. We, by 
the express authority of the President of the United States, 
acknowledge the property, or right of soil of the great 
country above described to be in the Indian. nations, so 
long as they choose to occupy the same. We only. claim: 
particular tracts in it, as before mentioned, and the. gene- 
ral right granted by the King, as above-stated,” o oity, 

These papers are to be found in the manuseript volumes 
of the Senate. They were.commaunicated+t that:body, by 
General Washington: . The originals were doubtless it ‘the 
War Department. when ‘the present: Secretary. ‘wrote his 
letter of the 18th. of April to-the. Cherokee. delegation, 
In an address of Mr. Jefferson to the Cherokees, during 
his administration, he says; <<") BE ap aay 

ecT sincerely wish you may succeed in your laudable en- 
deavors to save the remnant of your. nation, by adopting 
industrious oecupations, anda Government of regular law. 
In this you may always rely on the counsel and assistance 
of the United States.’’ ; aes Bo eg 

These, sir, arc ‘the lights that flow from the-mind that. 


nce, 
h:him 


sent constitution, nor. the ancient- confederation, had: any 
State or personsa right to ‘treat with-the-Indians, without 
the consent: of the. General Government.” : What ith 
answer, sit, whichthe Cherokees arid Creeks have receivéd - 
to all this? ‘The. modern. records of the: Department<of 
War, and the papers on our. table,‘will show. us no yery 
-pokey which 


’ 


~ “were not to be.of the domain of the General Government. 


»-:.our protection—-that their lands should be sold-to.us only, 
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- the administration of Washington solemnly-pledged us to 
“followin ‘our intercourse with-thesé ‘unfortunate people. 
Tf any thing can bind-a Government, we have’ not. a pre- 
‘text for denying the qualified sovereignty of the Tadians.. 
“We have dealt with them by commissioners appointed-un- 
der all the forms ‘of the ‘constitution. ~ We have asserted 

our: compacts to be definitive treaties with them as nations. 

“We have Tatified them like other treaties. They are pro- 
. wnulgatedin the statute book as the law of the land. We 

have ‘not only recognised themas possessèd of attributes of 

‘sovereignty, but, in some of these treaties, we have defined 

~what'these attributes are. We have taken their lands as 

sssions——termis totally senseless. if they are citizens or in- 

‘dividuals. We have stipulated for the right of passage 

' “through their country, and for the use of their harbors, for 

‘the restoration of prisoners, for the surrender of fugitives 
- from justice, servants, and slaves. We have limited our 
own. criminal jurisdiction and our own sovereignty, and 
“have disfranchised our citizens by subjecting them to other 
punishments than our own. With the Cherokees you have, 
“an one ‘treaty, stipulated the manner of proceeding for in- 
‘juries, by.a formal declaration of. hostilities before war. 
"Phese are some of thé most prominent and remarkable of 
“your acts. You cannot open a chapter of Vattel, ory any 
writer on the law of nations, which does not define your 
-duties and explain your obligations. No municipal code 
~yeaches.them. If these’acts of the Federal Government 
-do not show them to be sovereign to some extent, you can- 
-not show that you haye ever acknowledged any nation to 
«beso. The, condition of these Indian nations is not treated 
of by authors of public law in Europe, because no such 
condition of things exists there. You may find some 
analogies in former times, but they will turn out to be 
“against you. If you look to the moral law, you can find 
‘novescape there. I might ask, where was your authority to 
“makethe compact with Georgia? The lands to be acquired 


-What is the bill now before us? Who are the nations” 
with whom we-have ‘existing treaties?” - Who are to re- 
ceive new guaranties from the United States, if, after this, 

“they will accept another from us? Who are those that the 
President is to exercise a “superintendence” over? Are 
they citizens? . The framers of this bill have not been able 
to make its provisions intelligible, without admitting much 

which they deny in sustaining it. The guaranty now pro- 
posed is as much a dismemberment of the sovereignty of 
the United States, as former ones were of Georgia. The 
only difference is, that the President alone is to act in this 
matter, while your treaties were made by the States in the 

: Senate; where the sovereignty of Georgia was represented. 

“ Ufthere is any thing in this part of the argument against 

- ‘the Cherokees, gentlemen ate bound to protect the sove- 

~peignty ofthe United: States; by voting against this bill. 

: The President informs us that they are to have-** Govern- 

¿ments of their own choice,” located on our domain. 

There is nothing alarming to our own security or our 
pride in admitting this sovereignty in the Indian natigns. 

“We: took care in the first instance to-obtain all necessary 
imitations of it. ‘They confessed themselves to bé under 


that we should regulate their trade; and we stipulated for 
pious other restrictions on their part. Great foresight 
and-wisdom in this respect were shown by those who first 
admitted: them ‘to their present condition. ` The treaties 
~owill-show how carefully this matter was guarded, and we 

- -have suffered no inconveniences from it, of which reason- 
Zable men should complain. We have made them subordi- 
“hate to usin all essential points, by express treaties. Our 
Intercourse laws-are founded on the system we have adopt- 
“ced; and though theii-constitutionality has been questioned, 

. too, it is not -probable that Mr. Jefferson approved any 
-Jaw that palpably violated the reserved rights of the States. 
If the question before us is not settled at this day, there is 


nothing settled in the Government. Every thing is to be 


‘kept floating. ` We shall fever know what. our institutions 
are, nor will others-know when ‘or whether to trust us at 


all. “The mischiefs which are to follow to the Cherokees 
arë incalculable. They were told forty years ago’ what 
we then admitted their rights to be.“ They are now ina 
great measure reclaimed, under-oyr councils, from their 
former condition, and have begun to realize the blessings 
of civilization. When they have just reached that point 
whichis successfully calling forth their talent, and develop- 
ing their capacity for. moral improvement, we are about 
to break up their society, dissolve their institutions, and 
drive them into the wilderness. They have lived for a 
short time under a Government of their own, which very 
able counsel [Mr. Warre, of the Senate] has vindicated in 
one of the most learned and conclusive opinions I have 
ever met with. . Their right to adopt for themselves the 
institutions which they have established, and to assert the 
qualified sovereignty which they claim, is demonstrated in 
that paper, and settled upon ground that no argument or 
ingenuity can shake. ‘This opinion, too, was given: upon 
great deliberation, and shows that the whole question was 
cautiously as well as thoroughly examined. It is not to be 
viewed in the light of a mere professional opinion. It ex- 
hibits the deductions and convictions of the mind of a civi- 
lian and statesman, drawn from a comprehensive and mas- 
terly view of the subject in all its bearings and relations. 
If there could be a doubt on any point considered in it, 
we might question the right of the Cherokee Government 
to tax the United States traders. Their treaties had con- 
ceded that the regulation of their trade should be managed 
by the General Government, and such an exercise of power 
on the part of the Cherokees might essentially defeat the 
objects and stipulations of the treaties. What, sir, is the 
character of this Government of the Cherokees, which ap- 
pears to have offended the pride of Georgia so highly? 
They claim ne jurisdiction over the concerns of anybody 
but themselves. They have always had this, and always 
exercised it. Their Government has lately assumed a 
more convenient form, and better adapted to their im- 
proved condition. Their domestic institutions show more 
of civilization and good order than we have seen among 
them before, and I hope we do not reproach them for 
that. Their regulations for the allotment of their lands, 
and the better government of their own people, interfere 
with nobody. I have never yet been able to see the force 
of that suggestion which treats them as a State within the 
sense of that part of the constitution which forbids the 
erection of any new State within the jurisdiction of any 
other without its consent. I think it bas no application 
to the case. .The Cherokee Government has neither been 
formed or erected as one of the States of this Union, or to 
be admitted into it. It is no more calculated to alarm the 
jurisdiction of any State, than a certain kingdom lately pro~ 
jected on Grand island, the institutions at New Lebanon, 
or the family government at New Harmony. 

But it has been said, in answer to the claims of the In- 
dians, that we hold our sovereignty over them and their 
lands by conquest as well as discovery, I shall say but 
little as to that pretension. They may have been defeated 
in battle: Their country may have been overrun by our 
armies. We may have invaded them, and sometimes burnt 
their towns and driven them into places of concealment, 
But it is essential to title by conquest that we should have 
exercised the right which the laws of war allow to the 
conqueror. Have we taken away their lands, abolished 
theirgovernments, and put them in subjection to cur laws? 
If this has not been done, (and history shows that it has 
not, ) it is too late now to say that there has been a time 
when we might have done it. So far from claiming to ex- 
ercise this right, we have closed. our hostilities by treaties 
ever since we became an independent Government, and 
both parties were restored to their original condition, ¢x- 
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cept on points which the'treaties provided for. It must 
be considered, too; ‘that when we set -up-the title. of con- 
quest, we seem to feel that discovery alone would not have 
reached the rights of soil against: the native inhabitants; 
and I thought the gentleman from ‘Tennessee felt pressed 
in making out his case, when he: assumed: that discovery 
gave us tli¢ right to ‘follow it up bysconquest.. . The war 
must atleast be lawful, to. justify that titlein any case on 
the score of morality: : I do=not think that the ‘position 
can be sustained, that, because we have discovered-any new 
country, we have the right to.conquer it. _If we choose 
to put it on the ground of mere force, I will not say that 
title by conquest may. bè. denied, though: the war ‘may 
have been: unlawful. * But I do not.agree that this was 
done on the discovery of America: -Our history does not 
show it. i oDe a . 

I forbear to take up more of your time on: this part of 
the question, for I fear that I have already wearied your 
patience, But, before I leave it, I beg leave to call your 
attention to one of the many luminous papers which have 
issued upon this subject from the Department of War. 
We have found a pamphlet on our tables, containing a let- 
ter of the 25th of August last, to. the Rev. Eli Baldwin, 
secretary of a board formed in the city of New York for 
the salvation of the Indians.” . This board is pledged in 
its constitution to co-operate with the Federal: Govern: 
ment in its “ operations on Indian affairs.” . But this arti- 
cle has fortunately restricted that hasty pledge by an. ex- 
press condition “at. no time to violate the laws” of the 
Union. Of these laws, the intercourse -acts.and treatics 
are certainly the most sacred in right and morals.” In re- 
plying to a letter communicating to the President a copy 
of the constitution of this benevolent association, the Se- 
eretary of War availed himself of the occasion to take it 
upon ‘himself to instruct the board in that casuistry by 
which the faith of our treaties might be impaired success- 
fully. The argument is very brief, and the process quite 
summary, by which he accomplished this political absolu- 
tion in our bebalf. 1 do not feel at liberty to hazard the 
omission ofa single word that-might impair its merit or ob- 
scure its clearness, by undertaking to repeat it from me- 
mory. : i a ai 

How can the United States’ Government contest with 
Georgia the authority to regulate her own internal affairs? 
If the doctrine everywhere maintained be true, that a 
State is sovercign, so far as, by the constitution adopted, it 
has not been parted with to the General Government, 
then it must follow as matter of certainty, that within the 
limits of a State there can be none others than her own 
sovereign power that can claim to exercise the functions 
of Government, It is certainly contrary to every idea of 
an independent Government for any other to assert ad- 
verse dominion and authority within her jurisdictional 
limits; they are things that cannot exist together. Be- 
tween the State of Georgia and the Indian tribes within 
her limits, no compact or agreement was ever entered into;. 
who then is to yield? for it is certain in the ordinary course 
of exercised authority that one or the other must. The 
answer heretofore presented from the Government, and 
which you, by your adoption, have sanctioned.as correct, 
is the only one that can be offered.’ Georgia, by her ac- 
knowledged confederative authority, may legally and 
rightfully govern and control throughout her own limits, 
or else our Knowledge of the science-and principle of go- 
vernment, as they relate to our forms, is wrong, and has 
been wholly misunderstood.” ay : 

_ Now, sir, all this may seem to'be very clear demonstra- 
tion to its author. I donot doubt tliat he honestly thought 
it must prove quite conyincing to ‘all who should have the 
good fortune to meet~vithit.; With your leave, sir, 

“DI taik a word to this same learned Theban.” 


I should like to know whether it ever occurred to him, 


in the course of his profound invéstigations, that the ques- 
tion to be ‘examined was; whether this: was-really the in- 
ternal affair of Georgia only, or hot? - It-would have heen: 
better-to have proved-this conclusion, than tohave assumed ~ 
it. Hebegan to.reason at the wrong end of ‘the ‘matter, ` 
and ‘that is the misfortune ’of his whole argument. <Temust.- 
strike the mind of others, too, if the Secretary. himsel 
failed to discover it, that the powers which: Georgia hasy: 
in fact, parted with to the Gencral ‘Government, must ke- 
exercised within the States, or they, cannot: be ‘exercised . 
anywhere. Yet Georgia remains an independent Govern- 
ment as to all the: sovereignty: she has reserved. What 
more is there in thatpaper but.a jargon of words?’ Ads 
verse authority—exercised autliority—confedérate. autho- 
rity! Lwish to hold the Government of -my country.in. 
some réspect, if ican; but T'was ashamed to find the jus-. 
tification of ‘one of its measures put forth in stich a paper 
as this from one of the Executive Departments. I’ trust 
that he answers for himself only, when ‘he speaks. of our 
knowledge ‘of the principles of our own Government, ~ 
and then I will agree, that, if we are to judge from this 
paper, he knows very little about them. Bae RERIN 
We are less justifiable in applying thé principles which . 
have been asserted to the Indian nations in Alabama and 
Mississippi. ~ Before thiese States. were erected, they were 
the territory of the United States. The jurisdiction was: 
in the General-Goverhmént: . There were no State rights 
in existence there. We had, solemnly :guarantied to. the: 
Creek nation all their lands, and recognised. their sove- 
reignty under various treaties. These States have but res 
cently been admitted into the Union. Yet the Président : 
has said in his message, ‘it is too late to inquire whether- 
it was just in the: United: States to include them (the In- 
dian nations) and their territory within the bounds of new . 
States, whose limits they could control. . That step can- 
not be retraced. A State cannot be dismembered by 
Congress, or restricted jn the exercise of her constitu- 
tional power.” tis not denied here, nor could it have: 
been, that while this was the territory of the United States, 
it was competent for the Government to admit the soye- ~ 
reignty of the Creek nation. But it is assumed that the- 
erection. of this'territory into States, under the same: Cone y 
stitution which sustained the treaties, has abrogated “our; 
obligations.. This casuistry will hardly mislead ‘any very: 
plain man. We ate to be released from the effect of our: 
treaties by our own act, against the will of the other party, ... 
who has faithfully kept them. Is it indeed too date to:in- 
quire if this be just?- I know of no such maxim among : 
nations, if it is to be found anywhere. The constitution. 
secures the inviolability of these treaties as effectually as it: 
has the federal sovereignty of these new States. In ac- 
ceding to the Union, they. become bound with the other è 
States in all their political and conventional obligations. : 
If the older States remain bound by these treaties, (and 
no one, I presume; denies that,) the new States, as cond 
stituent parts of the federal sovereignty, are bound tore... 
spect and fulfil them too. o =: ; posit 
The history of our guaranties to the Cherokee and: 
Creek nations, is stated at large in the Executive Journal 
of the Senate. General Washington came with General 
Knox to the Senate chamber, and laid before the Senate 
the state of the difficulties existing between North. Caro- 
lina and Georgiajand these Indian nations. - These: States 
had protested against the treaties of the old Congress, as 
infringements of their legislative rights. General Wash-. 
ington stated that the Cherokees had complained that their 
treaty had been violated. by the disorderly. whites on- thé. 
frontiers, but that as North Carolina had not acceded: ‘to... ~ 
the Union, it was doubtful whether any efficient measures. 
could be.taken by the General Government. “In relation 
to the difficulties between.Georgia arid the Creéks,:it was 
stated to be of great importance to Georgia:as well as th 
United Statesy-tosettle those differences, and that’ it 
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would ‘he shighly embarrassing to: Georgia. tovrelinguish 
certain lands, which she alleged the. Greeks: had-alréady. 
céded: to: her, and which ‘her ‘citizetis had: settled: upon: 
To fix certain. principles: 4s. iistractions: tw the -commis- 
stoners, Genefal Washington: stated: several ‘questions to 
the-Senate for. their advices: Among these:.was the sub- 
necks of the lands in contro- 
scanditi 


` gate, if necessary, by aline of military posts.” 


“ knowledge: of 


-The Senate advised and consented to this, and the 


treaty was negotiated: and-ratified..: ‘The differences with 
Georgia appeared then ‘to be finally settled. . s 

“On the’ Jith of August, -1790, General Washington 
stated to the Senate in à message, ‘that, ‘as the obstacles.to 
closing. the:.difficulties ‘with the:Cherokees had been re- 
moved:bythé accession of North Carolina to the. Union, 


` heshould now execute the poiver vested:in him by the 


constitution, to carry: into faithful execution the.fermer 
treaty of Hopewell, unless a new boundary-was agréed 
upon, and proposed tò tlie Seriate’ several questions as to 
the compensation to the-Cherokees for that purpose, and’ 
the following condition: ` ~ 
#63d, Shall the United States stipulate solemnly to gua- 
ranty the new boundary which may be arranged??? -~ 
-The Senate consented. that this guaranty should be 
given, and the treaty.of Holston. was made in conformity 
toit. It was.negotiated: by. Governor Blount. The ma- 
nuscript: volumes of thé Senate show certain instructions 
from the Government tó Governor Blount, of the 27th of 
_ Auigust, 1790, which are so highly characteristic of the ad- 
ministration of: General Washington, that E have taken a 
brief Jextract from them, which I beg leave to read. 
. In order to effect so desirable'a. purpose upon proper 
principles, it is highly necessary that the United States 
should set-the example of performing all those engage- 


“ments: which ‘by treaties. have been entered into under 


their authority. It will be in vain to expect’ a consistent 
conduct from the Indians, or the approbation of the im- 
partial part of mankind, while we violate, or suffer a vio- 
lation of our engagements. We must set out with doing 
justice, and then we shall have a right to exact the same 
conduct from the Indians.” 

This is the history of your guaranties, and these the 
professions which you. made when you offered them.. 
They. were given on mature deliberation—with the full 
‘the claims-of all parties, and were entered 
into. with asolemnity. which admonishes us that they. can- 
not: besafély tified: with. -Against whom were they. to 
operate?“ Not aguinst foreign powers, for. they had no 
claims, nor against. the General Government, It was the 
claims of the. States to their country which we stand 
pledged to resist, until they consent to part ‘with it peace- 
ably. It is claimed again now by some of the States, that 
oyr- power. to contract with these nations, as qualified so- 
véereignties, violates their: jurisdiction... But we have seen 
that:this :question-was fully before the Senate when we 
gave these.guaranties, and General Washington said that, 

f orth Carolina: had acceded to thé Union, he should 
th.the strength of the executive power entrusted 
#y.-the constitution, to execute the treaty of the 
ongteas. with the: erokees.. These guaranties can- 
-pballj-unless the-treaties and the inter- 
ahount to the laws of the States. - 
the laws of Georgia, as well as Mis- 
sigsippi- and: Alabama, -shows, this; I-know that there is 
nothing-on the face ofthese laws which proposes toexert 
any direct fores forthe removalof.theindians. But, under 
thavexisting cendition:of: things theres: the moral effect of 
tlese.measures will as-effectually accomplish this endas 
your army could do it. The Indians themsclyés belicve 


jtoid in one breath thatthe: 
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Hit, -and the: Secretary of War well. understands-that to. be. | 
the Inevitable consequence of them. I infer, from a do- 
‘cument-on’ your table, that -he has instructed your. own, 
agents to make usé~of them for that purpdse.. A-letter 
fromthe. Chectaw ‘interpreter to- the: War Department, 
of the 27th of November last; says: “I was put in pos- 
session of the contents of your letter of the 31st ultimo to 
Colonel Ward, United States’. agent to the Choctaws, and 
was orderéd by him to-interpret and fully explain the na- 
ture of the laws of Mississippi that were about to be ex- 
tended over them, and the bad consequences that would 
attend, as.they were not prepared to live under said laws. 
[have advised them on all occasions to make the best ar- 
rangement with the Government they possibly can, and, 
emigrate to the west of the Mississippi.” The Secretary 
wrote to thé agent of the Cherokees, since this measure 
has been pending: “The object of the Government is to 
persuade, not coerce their Indian friends to a removal from 
the land of their fathers. Beyond ali doubt, they cannot 
be peaceable and bappy where they are; yet still will they 
be protected to the extent that right and justice and the 
powers possessed require. Beyond-this the President has 
neither the inclination nor-the authority to go. It is idle 
to talk of rights which do not belong to them, and of pro- 
tection which cannot be extended. The most correct 
plan is to disclose the facts as they exist, that all in inte- 
rest may be warned, and by timely precaution escape 
those evils of which experience has already afforded 
abundant indication there is no avoiding, situated where 
they are.” We can all understand language of this sort, 
without the aid of an interpreter. But the Cherokees 
and Creeks have declared that they will not leave their 
country. They peremptorily refuse to go over the Mis- 
sissippi.. Why, then, have these laws of the States been 
extended to them at this particular tine? We are told 
that this bill is only to come in aid of their voluntary emi- 
gration. ‘But you ‘have had theiranswer to that for years. 
Your table is covered by their memorials and protests 
against it. You have made large appropriations before 
now to effect that object, and have failed. Why, then, 
are you repeating these appropriations at this particular 
time? They are at your door, and tell you they will not 
acceptthem. Is there not reason, then, to believe that 
they are to be removed against their real consent and in- 
clinations, though no actual force is meditated in any 
quarter? Individuals may doubtless be found io surren- 
der the lands of the nation which they happen to cccupy. 
These lands then pass to. Georgia. ‘The nations are to be 
put at variance among themselyes, Their social institu- 
tions are to be destroyed., The laws of the States have 
done that effectually. The lands. surrendered are to be 
covered with white men. Can the Cherokees then live 
there? Is that the protection which you have promised? 
Ig that the execution of your solemn guaranties? Is that 
your dealing with your plighted faith and national honor? 
Sir, the confidence of these nations in the securities of 
their treaties and your good faith, is shaken. They feel 
that they are abandoned—that your laws have ceased to 
protect them—that their institutions are destroyed-——that 
the pressure to be inflicted on them is such that they can- 
not bear it, and thatthey must abandon their country when 
this House shall have sanctioned the measure before you. 

The Government is undoubtedly right when they say: 
that the Indians cannot live where they now are, under 
these laws. And why, then, were they passed? We are 
are mostly mere savages, and 
that all the efforts to reelaiin them have failed; and in the 
next we hear, that, to carry inte effect a very benevolent 
plan for their improvement, they are to be placed under 
the strict regulations of our state of society. Are we to | 
understand By this that they are to be civilized by a legis- | 
lative act? Itis useless, sir, to consider this matter gravely 
ih that way. We do not deceive ourselves by it, and shall 
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mislead nobody elsé: - Theteis-sagacity: enough in the|ple. . It is the first time, so far as.my knowledge extends, 
people whom we represent tovunderstand it. Think. you |that such a practice has been unblushingly avowed.” 
that, with: the Georgia réport befor them,’ they. will be- There is morë, too,before us, which should attr: 
lieve that the object of thesé laws is to'reclaim the Indians |attention. of this House. Isee bya pamphlet t 
‘and: improve their: condition; 80° as te attach them: more jthat our superintendent of Indian Affairs, inthe 
strongly to their éountry? The Government ‘has put‘this| partment, was sent to New York last summer to’ ai 
in its true light.” ‘The consequence willbe, that, in their benevolent institution to which I have. already alluded, *: 
state of society, they cah enjoy none of the practical bene-|with such information as he might. possess in regard to © 
fits of the general laws of these States, ‘and’ will be “sub- these Indian nations: He delivered an address on that 
jected at the same time to the whole rangé of their ordinary occasion in one of the churches of that city. “In this he: 
criminal jurisdiction, as well as another code applicable to |said, that, ifthe Indians were present he would address 
themselves only. We hear it sometimes said that they |them thus: Te Ug RT au z 
are to be admitted to’the privileges of citizens, as if some F 
substantial privileges, which they do not now enjoy, were 
to'be conferred on them. Why, then, do we find this bill 
here, exactly atthe time when they are to receive these 
favors? If they are really to receive any new privileges, 
will they not be more contented where they are, and less 
inclined to go beyond the Mississippi? It will be asked, 
too, by many, who cannot iwiderstand this sort of reasoning, 
what particular benefits these States expect to obtain by 
extending their laws over some thousands of people who are 
said to be wild Indians, and bringing them within the pale 
of their society. There is certainly. no State pride to be 
gratified by that. I shall not take up your: time to an- 
swer questions of this sort. - If these laws do not speak 
a language that. can be understood here, they will be very 
well understood elsewhere. ‘Phere is no reason to believe 
that Indian communities will disturb the peace of these States 
if their own citizens will let them alone. . ` The only suf- 
ferers in that respëct are the Indians.. ‘There are laws 
enough to meet that case, if Government will do its duty, 
and execute them faithfully. ‘The Indians are a peace- 
able and inoffensive people, advancing rapidly in moral 
improvement, cultivating their lands, establishing schools 
and churches, and disturbing nobody. They have already 
patiently borne what we should: not submit to ourselves, 
and they will bear much more, if we choose to inflict it 
upon them. But they are not prepared to live under our 
laws, if we had the right to extend our protection over 
them without their consent: The courts of justice in these 
States will doubtless sce that right is done, so far as they 
ave to administer the law in’ particular cases. “ But they 
will afford a slender protection~against the operation of 
moral causes which will reduce: them to the condition of 
outlawsin society. ` j e ; 
Lam not satisfied ‘that the funds’ to be provided by this 
Dill are to be used in such p manner as we shall be willing 
hereafter to approve. The Secretary of War said last 
year to our commissioners, Nothing is more certain than 
that if the chiefs and influential men could be brought 
into the measure, the rest would implicitly follow. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of necessity, if the General 
Government would benefit these people, that it move upon 
them in the line of their own prejudices, and, by the adop- 
tion of any proper means, break the powcr that is waver- 


s< Brothers: Whether itis wise in you thus to linger out 
a chafed, and impoverished, and disheartening existence, 
and die as your fathers ‘have died, ‘and leave the samme des- 


tiny to your children, or to leave your country and. the ` 
bones of your fathers, which cannot benefit you, stay 
where they are as long as you may.” m 

J was shocked, sir, when Imet with the shameless avowal 
of such a sentiment, and. addressed to such an audience, 
too, by an agent of this Government. ` T have no language 
that can express my detestation of it. Noman who che- 
rished a spark of virtuous feeling im his heart, could have 
given it utterance. It deserves the marked reprobation of. 
this House, as the guardians of the honor of the country; ” 
and the Government ought not to ‘retain him in his placé’a. 
single hour. ao Siete Baa sts 
` Yam admonished, sit, by the duty which I owe to the | 
flouse for their indulgence, to occupy your time no longer. 
But I ask gentlemen to review the history of this. Go- 
yernment faithfully, and say, if, on looking to the affict- ` 
ing condition of those people, and the certain consequen- .. 
ces which are to follow, they can lay their hands upon ` 
their hearts, as honorable men, and say that they feel 
clear in conscience in going any further with this measure. 
We are not dealing for ourselves in this matter. Our own 
reputation is not alone concerned. The character of the 
country is deeply involved init. We shall not be able ‘at > 
ast to disguise our co-operation in removing these nations © 
from their country. We may now flatter and deceive 
ourselves as we may, but the time will come when Se 
sponsibility can neither be evaded nor denied.: Tt my) 
met, and it is better for us to consider now what we must. 
meet, Our relations with the Indian nations are of our 
own seeking. ` We assumed our’ guardianship over them: 
voluntarily; and we justifiedit, too, in the name of religion.” 
and humanity. We claimed it to be due from: us asa 
civilized, enlightened, and christian people to: theri—to ~~ 
our own character, and the opinion of the world. They: 
never asked it of us. We stretched out our arm towards 
them, and they took cur hand, in the confidence that we 
should act up to our professions. It was we who solicited 
their friendship, and not they ours. It was done for cur 
convenience, too, and net theirs. -We offered thein orr 


faith, and they trusted to us- To attest oùf sincerity and ©. 


gested, by means of a general council. There they would į kind, to full our promises to them righteously. We came ° 
i yer and set ourselves down in. their country, and not 
opposed to their exchange of country might throw out; | they in curs. They were then strong, and wë were weak” 
and the consequence would be; what it has been, a firm jand helpless. They could have crushed us inthe hollow 
refusal to acquiesce. The best resort is believed to be of their hand. But we had fled from oppression and per- 


e rewa or, or the least spark of gratis 
> sult in-obte acquiescence.” [tade yet lingers there, we shall not be able to Eft up our 
Now, sir, disguise these’ suggestions as we may, there [eyes and look around tis when we enter these halls, withe 
can be no succcssful gi mulation in langudge of this sort. [out feeling the smart of that rebuke which we désérve and 
lt is sheer, open bribcry—a’ disfeputable proposition to must suffer for our perfidy. ‘phese memorials. of their” 


buy up the chicfs, and reward them for treason te their peo- {hospitality cannot be effaced until we shall have dilapidated ~ 


hoped, result in obtain 


wars followe 


o your faith.. Execute your laws. 
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thesé'-walls, or another 
a lesser disgrace. 000 VEEE : 

"We came to these people with peace offerings, and they 
gave us lands. - As we increased in numbers we increased 


enemy shall kindly inflict upon us 


our demands, and began to press upon them. They saw: 
us hemming them in on evéry side, ‘and furrowing down 
the graves of their fathers, “As their subsistencé was wast- 
ing away, they remonstrated against us. We were deaf to 
their reproaches. . Fhey implored us, to remember their 


kindness t but we turned away fromthem. 


l i i i They re- 
sisted at last, and flew to their arms. 


} to 1 Fierce and bloody 

ollowed. -We felt their power; and if they had been 
united, or had foreseen what we are now doing, we should 
not now: be in these seats. We met again in friendship, 
and established our treaties with them... We pledged our 


. faith, and gave them our solemn guaranties that we would 


come no further. . I hope that we shall feel it our duty to ob- 
serve them like honest men. _ ce 

But we are asked, will you leave things in their pre- 
sent condition? Will you refuse to treat with them? 
No.: But if I am asked whén we shall treat, I, am ready 
to‘answer: Never, sir, never, till they are at perfect liber- 
ty, and free from. all restraint. I should not consider a 


" treaty made with them in their present wretched and for- 


saken condition, as. morally binding on them. I will not 
consent to take advantage of men in their situation. Iam 
sick—heart-sick of secing them at our door as I enter 
this hall, where they have been standing during the whole 
of this session,’ supplicating us to stay our handy There 
is one plain path of honor, and it is the path of safety, be- 
cause it is the path of duty. Retrace your steps. Acknow- 
ledge your treaties. Confess your obligations. Redeem 
Let the President revise 
his opinions.. It is neyer too late to be just. Let him ex- 
tend bis hand to them’as a brother—as their great father 
indeed, ‘The power of the Government is at his command. 
Let‘him set them free. Above all things, win back their 


‘confidence. Convince them that they may trust you again 


as friends. If you will dothis, and they are free to act with- 
out any coercion, I am ready to execute any treaty which 
they will make with you. But it must be done “ peace- 
ably”—in the true spirit of our obligations to Georgia, and 
in no other way. .I wish they were in a condition to treat 
with us fairly. I wish it for the sake of Georgia—for them 
and for ourselves. But I will not consent that Government 
shall operate on their fears. It is unmanly and dishonor- 
able. I will not agree to inculcate on their minds the 
slightest suggestion that they are not to be protected fully, 
fearlessly, and faithfully. They are now sinking under the 
terror of the calamities which they btlieve await them 
when this bill shall have passed. ‘They believe that the 


Taws of the States are not-to.be extended over them for 


good... Kt is immaterial whether they are right or not in 
this. belief. - "They believe it to be for évil, and anarchy is 
‘now there in its worst forms. I have too much confidence 
in Georgia to belieye that she will suffer any violence to 


“be committed, under her authority. But the effect pro- 


duced by her laws has not left these people free agents. 


„These States have no right to ask us to act under such cir- 


cumstances, or, if they do, we ought to judge of that for 
ourselves; and-refuse to act if we think the honor of the 
Government forbids it. Heal the wounds which you have 
inflicted, and convene their councils. If they will then 
treat with you, bring your treaty here instead of this law: 
We shall then know. what- we are doing.. [will then sus- 
tain the, Executive, by my humble vote, in all that he shall 
promise in our name. . He shall_have countless millions to 
fulfil_our faith: The treasures of the nation shal! flow like 
water, and the people of this country will bear any bur- 
den rather than suffer. the. honor of their Government to 
be stained with ‘perfidy. But for-coercion, or any thing 
Like coercion—moral or physical, direct or itdirect, I will 


vote nothing—not one poor scruple.. 1 will take no re- 


- Jour reputation, 


sponsibility that.may involve the country in that taint upon 
0 nor be accessory to it. No pride of opinion 
should influence'us, . There are no laurels to be won in 
this field.. There is no victory to achieve over a people 
in their situation... ‘There is no reward before. us but. dis- 
grace, and the detestation cf our fellow-men. If this ‘bill 
passes; they will submit to all the injuries which may be 
inflicted upon them, for it is. no longer in their power to 
resist. - They will bear it as long as men can bear oppres-. 
sion, but they will sink under it at last. If we were in 
their situation, we should not leave our own country wil- 
lingly. We, who are strong and proud, and restive of re- 
straint, should fly to arms for half of what they have suf- 
fered already. We have done it, but we had friends to 
sustain us. But the Indian must submit. When we have 
turned him away from our door, he has no friends any- 
where. Shall we, who boast so much of our institutions, 
and talk so loftily of patriotism, reproach him because 
he loves his country too well—because his hcart is not as 
flinty as we would make it--because he lingers too long 
among the graves of his fathers? But, sir, if the fiat is 
pronounced here, he will go. He must go, for he cannot 
stay there and live. ‘They will leave the fields which they 
have reclaimed from the forest and laid open to the sun, 
their comfortable dwellings, their flocks, their schools, 
their churches—aye, sir, their christian churches, which 
we have built there, and which now stand where the stake 
of the victim was once planted. But they will not leave 
the graves of their fathers. A whole nation, in despair, 
will piously gather up their bones, and retire to your west-* 
ern forests. When, they shall have reached its nether 
skirts, they willlock back for the last time from the moun- 
tain over this beautiful land of their fathers, and then re- 
tiring to the deeper shades within, will.curse your perfidy, 
and teach their children to execrate your name. We could 
bear reproach from the proud and the insolent, but there 
is eloquence in the humility with which these people plead 
their wrongs. We feel our guilt inthe very submissive- 
ness with which they approach us. 

I have viewed this question in all the lights which have 
offered themselves to my mind, and Y can see no way to 
dispose of it safely, but to stop where we are—to go no 
furthers but to retract openly, honorably, and immediate- 
ily- Every step we advance in this injustice will sink us 
deeper in disgrace. But, sir, to reject this measure is not 
enough. We cannot regain what we have already lost, 
unless our laws are executed. We cannot leave our seats 
here, and do this ourselves. Without the cc-cperation of 
the Executive, we are powerless; and if he will not pause 
—if he will not execute the treaties—if the laws are suf- 
fered to sleep—if reason and justice are slighted, and ex- 
postulation: is in vain—if his oath will not awaken him to 
stretch forth his arm fearlessly and honorably to sustain 
the constitution and laws of the country, and the rights of 
these oppressed people, he shall go on upon his own re- 
sponsibility, and that of those. who may be about to place 
this measure in his band. Be the consequences what they 
may, the stain of whatever may happen shall be upon his 
hands. My poor opinion in this matter may be worth very 
little here, and I may be mistaken in my apprehensions. I 
will leave this to time and those who come after us. But, 
holding the cpinions I do, I will take no share of the re- 
sponsibility of carrying this measure through the House. 
On a subject as momentous as this, it is better for us, and 
more just to our constituents, that we should postpone this 
measure, and let the question be fairly and fully presented 
to them before we act upon it finally. They Dave a right 
to demand it of us. Let the:feeling and judgment of the 
whole country be consulted. - When this bill has passed, 
the matter is beyond our reach and theirs. The memo=. 
rials on your table ought not to be lightly trifled with, and 
will not be safely despised. This thing is not to be done 
here in a corner without responsibility. It will be stripped 
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of all the mysteries. and yain disguise in which we may fit, but there will be no refuge for you in the grave. You 
‘hope to conceal jts ‘real character, and be put to the se-| will yet live in’bistory;.and if your children donot, disown 
verest scrutiny. Surely, sir, we must wish that we felt|their fathers, they_must bear the humiliating reproaches 
‘confident of that enlightened support i*public opinion, | of their names. Nor will this transaction be put down in 

history as a party measure. Our country, too, must bear 


without which we cannot be; and” wilk-not’ find ‘ourselves yei 
‘ the crime and the shame. I have been a party man,-sir, 
perhaps too much so—and I have contributed nothing. to. 


sustained before the country. 
place the present Chief Magistrate in the station which 


We may differ on pointe which affect our internal policy 

only without responsibility to others. But our conduct in ; int ii 
this affects the security of the social law of all mankind, andl he now holds—as yet under the constitution and not above 
which all nations are interested to sustain. They have thejit. But should deem ita lesser evil and a more support- 
right to sit in judgment upon us. — That part of the law of| able calamity--and T declare to you that J had rather see 
nations which commands the observance of treaties, is the him ór any other man created dictator’ at once, and let 
law ofthe whole human family. Though the present measure him sway our destinies, for one life atleast, than suffer for 
may not immediately affect them, and they may havc noja single hour the shame. of fecling that my country, must 
right to interfere, yet they have the right for their, own secu-| submit before the christian. world to the disgrace of be- 
rity to put in action the moral feeling of the world against | ing set down in history as the violator of her treaties, and 
the effect of our example. Whatever our opinions may be of| the oppressor of this helpless people. who have trusted so 
the invasion of France as a question of original interference, | confidingly to her faith. ri 

' But 1 will not despond, or give up all for lost. When 


the powers of Europe were fully justified in the measures 
it is considered ‘how little, after all, these States really~ 


which they took in 1815, on the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba. As the violator of treiities, he had placed himself 
out of all civil and social gelations. There was no sécu- 
rity for any"Government, if so dangerous an example, by 
such a formidable power, should have been able to sus- 
tain itself, Ihave nothing to’say of the subsequent dis- 
position of his person. It does not concern the question 
before us. But the opinion of mankind sustained his ex- 
pulsion from France, if not from Europe, and history will 
sanction it: The eye of other nations is now fixed upon 
us. Our friends are looking with fearful anxiety to our 
éonduct in this matter. Our enemies, too, are watching 
our steps. They bave lain in wait for us for half a cen- 
tury, and the passage of this bill will light up joy and 
hope in the palace’ of every despot. It will do more to 
destroy the confidence of the world in frec government, 
than all their armies could accomplish. Our friends eve- 
rywhere will be compelled to hang their heads, and sub- 


that they will refuse to make some sacrifice cr’ concession 
of feeling to the reputation of the country. Are not our 
honor and our reputation—our interests and our glory; 
theirs? Are they not bound up with us in one common 
lot, for good or evil, as long ‘as ‘this constifuticn ‘and our 
Union shall endure, and until the blessings which, under 
the goodness of Providence, it may. long dispense to our 
common country, shall be forever withdrawn ?—until that 
appalling night of despotism ‘shall descend upon the 
world, and lower upon the whole family of man, when this 
bright constellation shall have set, and the last hope of 


are these miserable remnants of Indian land worth to them 
or to us, if, in settling an abstract question of jurisdiction, 
i s we are about to expose ourselves and them to the imputa- 
mit to this reproach of their principles. It will weaken|tion of bad faith? New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
our institutions at home, and infect the heart of our social) Ohio have all yielded to the constitutional authority of 
system. It will teach our peoplesto hold the honor of!the Union, on points quite as- essential, in their opinion, 
their Government lightly, and loosen the moral feeling of| to their sovereignty as this. There is nothing to be won 
the country. Republics have been charged, too, with in-lin this controversy that is worth a moment’s thought, in 
solence and oppression in the day of their power. His-| comparison with the condemnation that lies beyond it. 
tory has unfortunately given us much proof of its truth, | To avert such a calamity, I will yicld much, very much. 
and we are about to confirm it by our own example. |I will give up almost any thing here. 1 will claim nothing 
But, sir, we mast stand at last at the bar of posterity, and| of these States that shall offend their pride. The ‘point 
answer there for ourselves and our country. If we look|of honor shall be conceded to them, and cur good faith 
for party influence to sustain us now, it will fail us there. | shall be vindicated by a concession from their patriotism. 
The little bickerings in which we now bustle and show|{ will not yet give up even this hope. Nor will T believe 
off our importance, will have then ceased and been for-/ that the Chief Magistrate will suffer the reputation of his 
gotten, or little understood. There will be no time-sery-|administration and the country to be tarnished. I will 
ing purposes to warp the judgment—no temptations to|look there, too, for better councils, and a more deliberate 
entice into crror-—no adulation to offer unto power, or tof examination of the ground on which he has placed hime 
win the favor of the great-—no- ambition to be exaited—|sclf. Whether we favored his elevation to his present 
and no venal press to shelter wrong; to misrepresent the | station or not, we may all unite in wishing that be may 
truth, or calumniate the motives of those who now fore-| leave it with a solid reputation, and that hé may advance 
warn you of your responsibility. The weight of a name|the honor of his country beyond even the hopes of his- 
will not sustain you there, and no tide of popularity willl friends. Weare all interested in his fame, for it is now 
carry you along triumphantly.. Our country will be identified with his country. There are nobler examples 
brought by the historian--custodia fidelis rerum—to that] for his emulation than Spain or Carthage.“ Let him vindi- 
standard of universal morality which will guide the judg-| cate the public faith of his country, and he shall be hailed 
ment and fix the sentence of posterity. It will be pro-|indeed as her savior, for he will have preserved her 
nounced by the impartial judgment of mankind, and stand | honor. Let him instruct the world that the sanctity of 
forever irreversible. The character of this measure will| treaties is no longer the scorn of republics, and he shall 
then be Known asitis. The full and clear light of truth | then have truly filled the measure of his country’s glory’ 
will break in upon it, and it will stand out in history in and his own. Her-history beams with light upon the path 
bold relief.» The witnesses: who will then speak, will be |of honor and honest fame. ‘There are bright examples‘ 
those illustrious men who hve not lived to see this day. | before him; which any man may be proud to follow and 
.. Your history—your treaties and your statutes, will con-|to emulate; but the enduring glory of his- predecessors 
“front you. The human heart will bè consulted-—the moral D ` 
sense of all mankind ‘will spéak out fearlessly, and you 
will stand condemned by the Jaw of God as well as the 
sentence of your fellow-men. You may not live to hear 


«© Ex omnibus priiniis virtutis, amplissimum esse premium, 
gloriam; esse hane unam; qu brevitatem vitæ posteritatis 
lexemoria eonsoleretur; que efficerit ut absentes. adessemus, 


has been won by. their inflexible justice and publie virtue, ° 


have at stake on this question, and how trifling the aequi- ` 
sition of this paltry territory must be, I cannot believe - 


human freedom has been forever extinguished? -What . 
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H. of R.] Duty on Salt: Remoal of the Indians. [Max 17, 1830. 
mortui viveremus; hune denique esse, cujus gradibus etiam] salt, if they would agree to take it up, and let it go toa 


homines in.celum viderentur ascendere.” = 
Mr. LUMPKIN, of Georgia, next took. the floor, but 
gave way for a motion for the committee to rise. ` 


fax 17, 1839. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. TALEAFERRO, to repeal the duty oñ salt, 
the question being on ordering the previous question. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO rose, and offered the following as a 

modification of his original-proposition, viz. Strike out the 
preamble, and all after the word “resolved,” and insert 
the following: | ‘ : 
|. That, from and after the 30th day of September next, 
the existing duty on salt ‘shall be reduced to — cents per 
the measured bushel; that, from and after the 30th day 
of September, 1831, the duty on salt shall be further rc- 
duced to. cents per the measured bushel; and that at 
the end of one year from the period when the public debt 
of the United States, on which an interest of more than 
three per centum: per annum is payable, shall have been 
extinguished and discharged, no duty on salt imported in- 
-to je United States, or the territories thereof, shall be im- 
posed. ; 

Some difficulty arose on the point, whether the call 
for the previous question, by Mr. TALIAFERRO, on Sa- 
turday, had been seconded, (it requires a majority of the 
House, ) before ‘the call of the House which was moved 
had been decided; and a good deal of conversation took 
place between the Chair and different members as to the 
fact--some thinking that the motion had not been se- 
conded, and others that it had. ‘fo relieve the House 
from the embarrassment produced by this uncertainty, 
_ Mr. TALIAFERRO withdrew the modification which 
he offered to his.resolution this morning, and then with- 
drew his motion of Saturday for the previous question; 
which having done, he immediately after re-offered his 
modification, and on its adoption called for the previous 
questtion, 

Myr. BURGES thereupon moved a call of the House, and 
demanded the yeas and nays on the motion; which being 
taken, the call of the House was negatived: yeas, 70-- 
nays, 112. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, then moved that the 
resolution be laid on the table, and demanded the yeas and 
nays on the motion; which being taken, 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table was nega- 
tived by the following vote: yeas, 87—nays, 97. 

Here, the hour for resolutions having expired, 

Mr. MARTIN rose [he said] to submit a motion. If the 
House, or a majority of it, were disposed to do any thing 
on the subject of the salt duty; ifthey were sincere in the 
declarations which they made. in regard to it, when before 
the House as an incidental question, it would be very easy 
to effect.the object of the resolution, by taking up the bill 
now on the table, containing a provision on the subject; 
otherwise, it was Obvious, from. the proceedings, that the 
minority on this question would have itim their power to 
defeat the proposition, in its present shape, to the end of 
the session.. He therefore moved that the House take up 
the bill ‘*to reduce and modify the.duties on certain im- 
ported articles.” [Reported by Mr. McDurriz, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, on the S5th-of February, 
and ordered: to lie on. the table.] His object was to have 
it committed to a Committee of the Whole House. Mr. M. 
asked leave.to add a word of explanation. Some gentle- 
men might suppose that in moving the. consideration o 
this bill his object was to get up a tariff discussion. That 
was not his object. The tariff gentlemen might, if they 

chose, strike-from the bill, by acclamation, every provi- 
sion: but: that which proposed a reduction of the duty on 


Committee of the Whole House. 
> Mr. TAYLOR called for the reading of the bill, which 
Mr. POTTER objected to, but the reading was ordered. 
The question was :then put on taking up the bill, and 
decided in the negative by the following vote: yeas, 92— 
nays, 98. : ; : aa - 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The House then again resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, Mr. Wiextirre in the chair; on the bill for 
the removal of the Indians. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said, his life had never been free from 
care and responsibility; but, on no former occasion, had he 
ever felt more deeply impressed with a sense of that re- 
sponsibility, to God and his country, than he did at the 
present moment. The obligations which rest on me [said 
Mr. L.] are common to every member of this House. The 
great importance which I attach to the decision of this 
House upon the bill now under consideration, does not 
arise from any apprehension of material effects being pro- 
duced in relation to any one of the States who are interest- 
ed. Itis true, your decision will have a strong bearing on 
their interest; but they have the capacity, to some extent 
at least; to take care of themselyes. But to those remnant 
tribes of Indians whose good we’ seck, the subject before 
you is of vital importance. Itis a measure of life and death, 
Pass the bill on your table, and you save them. Reject it, 
and you leave them to perish. Reject this bill, and you 
thereby encourage delusory hopes in the Indians, which 
their professed friends and allies well know will never be 
realized. The rejection of this bill will encourage and 
invile the Indians to acts of indiscretion and assumptions 
which will necessarily bring upon them chastisement and 
injury, which will be deplored by every friend of virtue 
and humanity. I therefore call upon you to avoid these 
evil consequences while you may. Delay is pregnant with 
great danger to the Indians; what you do, do quickly, 
before the evil day approaches. 

I differ with my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Bexz] in 
regard to Indian civilization. I entertain no doubt that a 
remnant of these people may be entirely reclaimed from 
their native savage habits, and be brought to enter into the 
full enjoyment of all the blessings of civilized society. It 
appears to me, we have too many instances of individual 
improvement amongst the various native tribes of America, 
to hesitate any longer in determining whether the Indians 
are susceptible of civilization. Use the proper means, and 
success will crown your efforts. The means hitherto re- 
sorted to by the Government, as well as by individuals, to 
improve the condition of the Indians, must, from the pre- 
sent state of things, very soon be withheld from these un- 
fortunate people, if they remain in their present abodes; 
for they will every day be brought into closer contact and 
conflict with the white population, and this circumstance 
will diminish the spirit of benevolence and philanthropy 
towards them which now exists. : 

I might exhaust what physical strength T have in reply- 
ing to the gentleman from New York, (Mr, Srorns.] He 
has consumed much of your time, with his usual ability and . 
ingenuity. It would require an entire speech to defend 
my own State (Georgia) from the many imputations cast 
on her by that gentleman and others. J-must leave much 
of this for my colleagues and others who may follow me in 
this discussion. N 
- The gentleman’s doctrines upon the subject of State 


rights ought to be met. and refuted; severe censures cast 
upon our Chief. Magistrate, and his subordinates in office, 


should be corrected as they deserve, and the Executive de- 
fended in his wise, virtuous, and candid course on this sub- 


ject. But 1 shall leave much of this for others, and only inci- 


dentally pay my respects to the gentleman from New York, 
and proceed directly to the subject under consideration. 


T 


Mar 17, 1830.] f Removal of the Indians. [H of R: 
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considered new- principle. >The only. departure from for- 
met principles and: practice is to be found in that part 


i) on your table“involves but little that can be|to do this, and. to request. the est: nent: 
The bil on yonn M lime between the upper and lower towns,-S0'as 
all the waters of the Hiwassee’ 


which-extends greater: security and benefits to the Indians. | that, by thus contracting their society 


ablishment: of..a division 

toinclude 
river to. the uppertown; 
within harrow: limits, 


The whole of my policyand:views of legislation upon | they proposed to begin the establishment “of fixed laws 


this subject has ‘heen founded: in-an ardent desire to: bet- 
ter the condition of these remnant-tribes.. he, sám 
time, I freely admit, their interest alone ‘has not guided my 
actions: Fromthe.time T-became-a member. of this House, 
the great object. of: my solicitude ; 9 
relieve all the States (especially my own) from the per- 
plexities, heart-burnings, conflicts, and strifes which are 
connected with this Indian snbject.. ` 

| The ground occupied by the gentleman 
[Mr. BELL] Ishall not again travel over. > I never have, 
nor ever will consume the time of this House-by a speech 
of repetition. Nevertheless, I shall necessarily advert to 
many of the same points, with a view of corroborating what 
has been said by my friend from Tennessee in favor of the 
bill.: As.one of the Committee on Indian-Affairs, I shall 
not be diverted from what I consider my duty in defending 
the measures submitted by the committee, by attempting 
to follow our opponents in their wide range of irrelevant 
matter and argument. | : 

-I am not only identified with this ‘subject, as a member 
of the Indian Committee, but, as a representative of the peo- 
ple of Georgia, I feel myself bound to defend their rights. 

My life has been spent on the border of these south- 
ern Indians; I therefore know- much which relates to the 
history of this subject, from my own personal observation. 
Upon taking my seat as a member of the twentieth Con- 
gress, (without delay) 1 introduced a resolution, which 
brought this subject, in all its bearings, to the considera- 
tion of Congress; and the investigations had upon the sub- 
ject resulted in providing an appropriation of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to defray the expense of preparing for the 
emigration of the Indians west of the Mississippi. 

“My friend from ‘!’ennessee (Mr. BELL] having given the 
details of the exploring tour of the agents of the Govern- 
ment (under this act) who examined the country west of 
the Mississippi, with a view of ascertaining the quality of 
the country contemplated for the permanent abode of the 
Indians, and the report of these agents, I will only say, a 
suitable and sufficient country was found—a country ad- 
mirably adapted to the interest and condition of the emi- 
grating Indians: The report of these commissioners is 
sustained by the corroborating testimony of many highly 
respectable persons. 
country for all the Indians to emigrate to, can no longer 
be doubted, whatever may be said to the contrary by our 
opponents. l oe 

1 will now ask the attention of the committee to the his- 
tory of Indian emigration. So far as my researches afford 
information on this subject, I will submit the facts. Emi- 
gration commenced with the Indians themselves: Their 
own enterprise (uninfluenced by the Government) led 
many individuals of the’ southern tribes, previous. to the 
year 1808, to remove from the east to the west side of the 


Mississippi, and there take up their abode. A strong im-; 


pulse was given to this spirit of emigration by President 
Jefferson, during his administration. What this impulse 
was, may be seen by reference toa talk of Mr. Jefferson to 
the Cherokees, (volume of Indian ‘Treaties, page 140,) 
inserted:in the preamble of the Cherokee treaty of 1817, 
which preamble'is in. the following words: D RRAN S 

** Whereas, in the autumn of the year 1808, a deputation 
from ‘the upper and lower Cherokee towns, duly autho- 
tized by their nation, wenton: to the city of Washington, 
first named to-declare-to the’President of the United 
tes their anxious desire to‘engage ini the pursuits of 
iculture and civilized-life in the country-they then oc- 
Upied, and to make known to-the President ofthe United 
_ States the impracticability of inducing the nation at Jarge 

: Vou. VI.-128 l 


HAt the sáme | towns, to make i tinue the hunt 
life, and also the scarcity: of game where they. then lived, 
and,» under those -~ circumstances, 
and labor: has- béen’ to] across. the Mississippi. 
7 United States: 


f parties, 
from Tennessee, other subjects, 


That there is a good -and sufficient 


and a regular Government: the deputies from the ‘lower. 


known their desire to continue the hunter 


their wish to rémoye | 
river, on some vacant lands of the 
‘and whereas the President of the United 
States, after. matarely:.considering the petitions of botti 
on-the: 9tli.day-of January; A. D1809, including 
“answered those'petitioners as follows: == + 
«The United States, my children, arethe friends of both 
parties, and, as far.as canbe reasonably asked, ‘they-are 
willing to satisfy the wishes of both. « Those who remain 
may be assured of our patronage, our aid, and good neigh- 
borhood. Those who wish to remove; are permitted to 
send an exploring party, to ‘reconnoitre the country on the 
waters of the Arkansas: and White rivers, and the higher 
up the better, as they will be the longer unapproached by 
our settlements, which will begin at the mouths-of those 
rivers. The regular districts of the Governmentof St. Louis 
are dlready-laid off to the St. Francis. cio 32 ES ‘ 
-<e When'this party shall have found a tract of country 
sititing the emigrants, and-not claimed by other Indians,” 
we will arrange with them and you the exchange of ‘that 
for a just portion of the country. they leave, and to:a:part 
of which, proportioned to- their numbers, they have'a just 
right. Every aid towards their removal, and what will. be | 
necessary for them there, will then be freely administered to 
them; and, when established in their new settlements, we 
shall still consider. them as our children, give them the 
benefit of exchanging their peltries for what they’ will 
want at our factories, and always hold them firmly by the 
hand” : ot 
Thus we see a deputation of Cherokees, as early.as the 
year 1808, visiting this city, anxiously desiting and implor-. - 
ing the aid of President Jefferson to enable them to emi- 
grate and settle.in the-very country. where:a great portion 
of them now reside, and where we have procured 4. most 
excellent and ample-country for. the remainder: Those 
who have emigrated are delighted with their new homes, 
and most of their brethren who remain. in the Statés would 
gladly improve their present condition by joining them: 
but their lordly chiefs, of the white blood, with. their 
northern allies, ** will not let the people go.” Notwith- 
standing the signs of the times, the hearts of these rulers 
have been hardened again and again. oo iti Ee 
These movements on the part of the Cherokees, with- 
out urgency or solicitation on the part of the Government, 
have resulted in the treaties of 1817 and 1828, providing; 
as before pointed out, an ample and -permanient-home:for 
the whole of the Cherokees... Under the~próyisions ð 
these treaties- they have been going, and:will .continue ‘to’ ` 
go, until not a real Indian will be Jeft- behind. "Hinder i 
me not,” will be their language, when they are permitted 
to express their-own. feelings, unawed by the tyrannical 


enactments of their mixed blooded chiefs. 


With the Choctaws and Creeks, treatiés have-also- been 
made, assigning to-them countries west of the -Arkansas 
and Mississippi. The Creeks have been flocking to'théirs, 
and it is satisfactorily ascertained that’ they would all go, 
if the means contemplated in this bill should be ‘afforded 
to the Executive. a : o ai ls ay 
The whole of the Choctaws-are not only willing:to gos 
but are actually preparing to go, and have submitted their 
terms, in the form of a treaty, to the proper. -departinent 
of thé Government. ‘The Chickasaws.:have-no-ceut ; 
yet provided for them in thé West, but aré ai slow: 
grate thither, if they can obtain: a suitable eoun $ 
>- The Semiñolès-'of Florida are also-desirous«toijóin 


, 
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for himself... -- : i 

= Jcan only say that I am greatly surprised to hear the 
opponents of the proposed policy, in the face of the 
records, laws, and treaties of the country, speak of the 
proposed measure. as being novel--as being a change of] 


policy‘in-our Indian relations, and as being fraught with 
danger and ruin tothe Indians. I feel assured, if the good 
people who have been memorializing us through the winter 
were in possession-of the facts which are within the reach 
of every member of this committee, they would change 
their politics,and unite with the friends of Indian emigration. 
- Thave heard much complaint that we are progressing 
in the removal of the Indians, without any systematic plan 


~ för their security and government when they get into 


the possession of their new homes. This objection comes 
from.our opponents; but I confess I agree with them, to 
a limited extent. I would myself greatly prefer going 
the whole amount at once. Nevertheless, I discover that 
every step we advance in carrying out our plan, the more 
violent is the opposition. The bill on your table, sir, goes 
much further in providing for, and pointing out, the land- 
marks‘of an entire and complete system, than any mea- 


` sure heretofore acted upon in Congress, and yet we find 


opposition increases. 

If those who-wish to see an entire system presented, will 
refer to Mr. Monroe’s message of the 27th of January, 
1825, page 453, volume of Indian Treaties, and also to 
Mr. ‘Calhoun’s report, accompanying that message, they 
-will-find {hg great'outline of the plan laid down. In that 
message, Mr. Monroe says:: ‘Being deeply impressed with 
the opinion that the removal of the Indian tribes from the 
Jands which they now occupy within the limits of the several 


“States and territories to the country lying westward and 


northward thereof, within our-acknowledged boundaries, 
is'of very high importance to our Union, and may be ac- 
complished on-conditions and in a manner to promote the 


_dutérest:and ‘happiness of these tribes, the attention of the 


Government bas been long drawn, with great solicitude, 
to the object. For the removal of the tribes within the 
limits of. the State of Georgia, the motive has been pecu- 


” karly strong, arising from the compact with that State, | 


a 


whereby the United States are bound to extinguish the In- 


: dian title to the lands within it, whenever it may be done 
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alluded to,.the United. States will-havye to encounter no 
conflictirig interests with either. On the contrary, that 
the removal of the tribes from the territory which they 
now. inhabit, to that which was designated in the message 
atthe commencement of the session, which would accom- 
plish the object for Georgia, under a well digested plan 
for their government and civilization, which should be 


Lagreeable to themselvés, would not only shield them from 


impending ruin, but promote their welfare and happiness. 
Experience has clearly demonstrated that, in their present 
state, it is impossible to incorporate them in such Tnasses, 


‘in any form whatever, into our system. It has also de- 


monstrated, with equal certainty, that, without a timely 
anticipation of, and provision against, the dangers to which 
they are exposed, under causes which it will be diffi 
cult, if not impossible, to control, their degradation and 
extermination will be inevitable.” . 

Such were the opinions of President Monroe, in 1825, 
supported by amable report, going into an important de- 
tail, appertaining to every branch. of the system proposed 
by Secretary Calhoun. I will give the following short ex- 
tract from the report:.*Yhere are now, in most of the 
tribes, well educated, sober, and reflecting individuals, 
who are affticted at the present condition of the Indians, 
and despondent at their future prospects. Under the ope- 
ration of existing causes, they behold the certain degra- 
dation, misery, and even final annihilation of their race, 
and, no doubt, would gladly embrace any arrangement 
which would promise to elevate them in the scale of civili- 
zation, and arrest the destruction which now awaits them,” 

Mr. Adams, with great force of argument, while Presi- 
dent of the United States, sustained these doctrines and 
opinions- His two secretaries, Governor Barbour and 
General Porter, with great ability, repeatedly enforced 
the same doctrines and principles, to their full extent, 
which may be seen‘and read, by referring to the State pa- 
pers which are on the files of this House, and are always 
accessible to the. members of Congress. I therefore ad- 
monish every gentleman of this committee, who may be 
opposed to this measure, to deal fairly with his constituents, 
and inform them that this is no new measure, emanating 
from President Jackson and the Georgians, but that itis a 
measure tested by many years’ experience, and that it has 
received the sanction and support of the wisest and best 
men of the age. 

Jefferson gave to it the first official impulse; Madison, 
Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Calhoun, Barbour, Porter, Ea- 
ton, and a majority of the Senators and Representatives 
of the people of this great confederation of States, have, 
in their official capacities, repeatedly sustained the princi- 
ples and policy of the bill on your table. This declara- 
tion is fully supported by the talks, treaties, laws, messages, 
and reports, to which I have already called the attention of 
the committee. It has not only been devised and sustained 
by the ablest statesmen of the country, but has received 
the approbation of a very large portion of the wise and 
the good throughout our country. Our most enlightened 
superintendents and agents of indian Affairs have all be- 
come. converts to Indian emigration; our most pious and 
candid-missionaries Have also added their testimony in our 
favor. ; 

One of the most devoted and pious missionaries (the 
reverend Isaac McCoy). with whom I am acquainted, has 
said, ‘* What plan will most likely be successful in accom- 
plishing the reformation of the Indians?’ He answers: 


peaceably and on reasonable conditions. In the fulfilment! ‘* Without ceremony, I offer for consideration the plan 


‘ofthis compact; E have thought that the United States| recommended to the wisdom of Congress by Mr. Monroe, 


`o phould act-with-a ‘generous: spirit; that they should omit/late President of the United States.” The same gentle- 
nothing“which should comport with a liberal construction! man says: ‘* We are well aware of some formidable obsta- 


of the instrument, and:likewise be in accordance with the| cles opposed to the removal of the Indians. ‘The obstacles to, 
first rights of those tribes.’: From the view which I have} which we allude-will not derive their origin or their support 
taken of :the:subject;:t-am ‘satisfied:that; in the discharge] from the Indians themselves, but both will be found in the 


o gE these important duties, in-regard-to: both the parties|avarice of white men, near to, and mingling with, the In: 
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journals, narratives, reports, &c. would be apt to suppose 
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the press in our country is resorted to by every class ofe . 
the community, civil and. religious, to disseminate. their: 
opinions. The press seems to keep pace with the forma-: 
tion of new societies; and we bid fair to outstrip-any peo- 
ple in the world in the number and variety of our societies. 
Every new society seems to be resolved to have a printing 
press; and I regret to see so many of thesé new societies— 

established, no doubt, from good motives, throwing their“ 
support, on. many occasions, into the scales of political: 
demagogues. Men the most. profligate often become the: 
dictators of all the influence that these well-meaning peo- 

ple can bring into. operation. Well, sir, if the press be’ 
the best index to public opinion, the ‘people of this country 

are with us. [do not mean to be understood, that more print- 

ing isdone on our side than on the side of our opponents. No, 

sir, they greatly exceed us in quantity; but their printing 

is confined to a limited circle. I invite your attention to" 
the tone of the press on this subject, in all the different 

sections and neighborhoods of the whole country. Even 
in those sections of the Union where we meet with the 

most violent opposition, the best half of the press, politi- 

caland religious, is on our side, and I entertain no doubt: 
but the people in these sections give tone to the press. It 

is true, a combined few, from selfish and political consi- 

derations, have been led to great exertions, in the fashion- 

able mode of the day, in getting up opposition to this mea- 
sure. We have been inundated with memorials, pam - 
phlets, and speeches, made at society and town meetings. 

But, sir, let it be remembered that weak minorities al- 

ways make the most noise. Contented majorities, conscious’ 
of their strength, are never found praying for a redress 
of grievances. Suppose, for a moment, that portion of the 

population of the Union north and east of this place to 

be equally divided on this question; the entire South and 

Southwest, with the exception of a few aliens to their own 

interest, are in favor of this measure; and T have no hesi- 

tancy in arriving at the conclusion, that much the larger 

portion of the religious community will be found on our: 
side of the question, notwithstanding the denunciations and’ 
anathemas which have been pronounced againstus. This 

proceeds from a few leading religionists of the new con- 

cert sect, or that class of philanthropists who are going up 

and down in the land seeking whom they may devour.. 

The two wide-spread denominations, the Baptist and Me-: 
thodist, with whom I have had an extensive and intimate 

intercourse through my whole life, I am sure, will never 

lend themselves, in a united manner, as religious bodies, 

to aid political factions or designing demagogues. No, sir, 

these denominations were sufficiently tested during the 

late war. They stood by their country in the field of bat- 

tle, and breasted the storm of war. They could pray for 

you in their closets and their pulpits, without the fear 
of incurring Divine displeasure. 

One of these denominations (J mean the Baptist) have, 
through their organs, the officers of their religious boards, 
conventions, and associations, for years past, at every ses- 
sion of Congress, reminded you of the interest they feel 
and the labors they have bestowed towards the great object 
of Indian civilization. Moreover, they have expressed their 
convictions, that your emigration plan afforded the best and 
most permanent prospect of success to their missionary 
efforts. Sir, no religious denomination in this-country, as 
such, will be found unitedly giving themselves up into the 
hands of political men, to aid in the objects of political 
faction. It would be too tedious to name all the various 
sects of our country; but, having named one or two, I 
avail myself of this opportunity of saying, I have great 
respect for most of the denominations in our country, 
and have no unfriendly feelings to any. I wish them all 
prosperity in all their attempts to benefit mankind. 

Our good and worthy Quaker friends, who have. been 
memorializing us on this subject, will all come right as 
soon as their misapprehensions are corrected. When they 


dians, whose interest it is for the natives to remain where 
they are, and in their present condition.” ‘1 deeply regret 
the necessity of mentioning this circumstance, but justice 
tomy subject, to the Indians, and to my own conscience, 
demands it of me. We may prepare to encounter a host of 
opposers, consisting of traders, both-licensed and -unli- 
censed, many of them speaking the Indian language fluent- 
ly, and in habits of daily intercourse with them, often allied 
by marriage, and. otherwise by blood; and -from many 
others who profit more or less by a commisstor from our. 
Government, for the performance of services in the In- 
dian Department. Remove the Indians, and the fountain 
fails, : z SEE: 
Some estimate of the difficulties- arising from this 
quarter may be formed on considering the influence which 
the number of those interested persons; under their favor- 
able opportunities, may exert on the minds of these igno- 
rant, uninformed people, whose prejudices against us are 
generally inveterate, and whose jealousies are ever on the 
alert; considering, also, that, in the transacting of business, 
Government has been under the necessity of availing itself 
of the services of those very persons. The story requires 
much delicacy in the telling, and perhaps has never been, 
nor will it now be plainly told, that scarce a treaty withthe 
Indians occurs, in which the commissioners of the United 
States are not obliged to shape some part of it to suit the 
convenience of some of this class of persons.” 

This same worthy missionary says: ‘* Societies and their 
missionaries should carefully guard against what we may 
term high coloring. - We are naturally fond of telling the 
more favorable parts of the story, and rather desire the 
unfavorable parts to sink into oblivion. I could readily 
point to statements respecting missionary operations, which 
approximate this character too nearly; but I deem it suffi- 
cient to mention this general and undoubted fact, viz. A 
man in Europe, by reading the whole of our missionary 


the success of our labors was such that the aborigines of 
our country were rapidly improving their condition, both 
in respect to christianity and civilization. How would 
such a one be disappointed, on visiting these regions, to 
find that, instead of improvement in general, they are ra- 
pidly decreasing in numbers, and perishing under their 
accumulating misfortunes. Both societies and missiona- 
ries are blameable in this thing. The latter claim a pre- 
text from the peculiarities of their situation. The views 
of the community in general, in relation to the true con- 
dition of the Indians, their character, and the character of 
missionary labors among them, being erroneous, missiona- 
ries find great difficulty in managing those impressions 
which influence their patrons as well as other people. Few 
indeed are prepared for that tedious process which is 
usually unavoidable in the work. If a missionary is not 
able to state, in a tolerable degree, what would be deem- 
ed by his patrons evidence of success, and in a pretty 
short time, too, after he has commenced his labors, his sup- 
porters are liable to grow impatient, and to imagine the 
existence of some defect in him or his management.” 

Lask special attention to the foregoing extracts, as well 
as to the source from which they are taken. They are 
the deliberate opinions of one of our most experienced, 
pious, and persevering missionaries. Yes, sir, this comes 
from one who is resolved to devote his whole life in sus- 
taining the missionary cause amongst the native Indians of 
his own country. 

Having given an outline of the origin and progress of 
Indian emigration, and the support and favor which it has 
received from most of our distinguished statesmen and pa- 
triots, I now say, the experiment has been sufficiently test- 
ed, to induce a large majority of the people of this Union 
ardently to desire its consummation. If it be inquired 
how I arrive at this conclusion, I answer, from the best in- 
dex to public opinion—the press. At the present day, 


-.. ing-us from Indian perplexities, give us justice; and assist 
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_ ascertain that Georgia and President Jackson are -by no 
means the advocates.of war, famine, ‘and: pestilence, ‘they 
will take-us by the hand,-and-joinus:in advancing measures! 
of kindness; benevolence, and good-will towards the ‘Ins 
diang. -- Sir; Lam not afraid totrusttheQuakers:: ‘The re- 
ligious people. of. this.ċountry are inthe full enjoyment of 
religious liberty... -Itis‘all thatthe truly pious want. -They 
want no “christian party in polities.” -F-profess to admire 
that-active'spirit.of christian benevolence which has done 

) j ommon country, in the cause of letters 

“ane That-religion which carriés its saving-in- 

‘fluence into families, congregations, and society in general, 
adorns its prófessors. ~- ary aes 

. The religious opposition to this measure is not confined 
to any particular sect, unless: we give anew-name to a re- 
ligious party- in politics—-a party which has some. recruits 
from many, if not-all; the different sects of the country. 
it is.this:new. sect of concert brethren, against whom I 
direct my censures.... These canting fanatics have placed 
themselves; upon: this Indian question, bebind the. bul- 
warks -of-religion, and console themselves with the belief 
that the Georgians, whom they have denounced as athe- 
ists, deists; infidels, and sabbath-breakers, laboring un- 
der the curse of slavery, will never be able to dislodge 
them from their strong position. Sir, I therefore feel that 
I stand pledged. in duty to my constituents, to show to 
this House, and to the world, that these intermeddlers and 

_ disturbers of the peace and harmony of society have no 
just claims tothe protection of. that impenetrable fortress 
in. which they have: hitherto found refuge and protection. 
Lrely. with entire confidence upon those who carry the 
keys of this fortress; they will deliver up the guilty, to be 
dealt with according to law and justice. ‘By their fruit 
ye shall know them.” 

eSiry before Lpursue the course of the opposition any 
further, I will remark, that I have so far confined myself 
principally to`that part of the subject which relates to the 
interest of the Indians; but there are other interests which 
are entitled to a share of your consideration. - The State 
of Georgia, one of whose representatives I am, has, from 
my infancy till this day, been struggling with perplexing 
difficulties, strifes, and heart-burnings, upon the subject 
ofher Indian relations. Yes, sir, amongst my earliest re- 
collections are the-walls of an old fort, which gave pro- 
tection to the women and children from the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of the Indians. And let me inform you, that, 
while the Indians have receded thousands of miles before 
the civilized population, in other sections of the Union, the 
fronties.of: Georgia has comparatively remained stationary. 
My present residence is not more than one day’s travel 
from the place’of theold- fort to which I alluded. It is but 
part of: 


a day’s travel from my residence to the line of the 
Cherokee country. . 

on éntering upon this branch of my subject, I find it nc- 
cessary to summon up all the powers of philosophy, to 
restrain feelings of indignation and contempt for those 
who are at thistime straining every nerve and using every 
effortio perpetuate on the people whom I represent the 


eyils-which they have borne for so many years; and what-| 


ever:has, or inay be said to. the contrary, I do verily be- 
lieye>that no other State of this Union would have sub- 
‘mitted,. with equal patriotism, to the many ills and wrongs 
which: we. have received at the hands of those who were 
bound by the-strongest human obligations to aid in. reliev- 


in the adyancetiient. of our peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity. eiie A i 
Georgia, sir; is:onė Of the good old thirteen States; she 
entered the Union. upon an equal footing with any of her 
sisters. She‘claimsno superiority, but contends for equal- 


compact, upon which we stand as a State, ‘gives you the 
metes and ‘hounds of our sovereignty; and within the Emits 
therein defined and pointed out; our State authorities claim 


entire and complete jurisdiction over soil and- population, 


regardless of complexion. 
_ The boundaries of Georgia have been defined, recog~ 
nised, and admitted, by citcumstances of-a peculiar kind. 
Her litigations in relation to boundary and title to her soil 
may justly be considered as having been settled ‘according 
to law.” Her boundaries are not only admitted by her 
sister States, but by this General Government; and every 
individual who administers any part of it, executive or łe- 
gislative, must recollect that the faith of this Government 
has stood pledged for twenty-eight years past, to relieve 
Georgia from the-embarrassment of Indian population. It 
is known to every member of this Congress, that this 
pledge was no gratuity to Georgia. No, sir, it was for and 
in consideration of the two entire States of Alabama and 
Mississippi. i 

ł feel disposed to pity those who make the weak and 
false plea of inability, founded on the words ‘reasonable 
and peaceable,” whenever I hearvit made. Such petti- 
fogging quibbles deserve the contempt of a statesman, 
No man is fit to be a Congressman, who does net. know that 
the General Government might, many years ago, Upon 
both reasonable and peaceable terms, have removed every 
Indian from Georgia. 

Bur, sir, upon this subject, this Government has been 
wanting in good faith to Georgia. It has, by its own acis 
and policy, forced the Indians to remain in Georgia, by 
the purchase of their lands in the adjoining States, and by 
holding out to the Indians strong inducements to remain 
where they are; by the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
spent in changing the habits of the savage for those of 
civilized life. All this was in itself right and proper; it has 
my hearty approbation; but it should not have been done 
at the expense of Georgia. The Government, long after 
it was bound to extinguish the title of the Indians to all the 
lands in Georgia, has actually forced the Cherokees from 
their lands in other States, settled them upon Georgia 
lands, and aided in furnishing the means to create the 
Cherokee aristocracy. 

Sir, I blame not the Indians; I commiserate their case. 
T have considerable acquaintance with the Cherokees, and 
amongst them I have secn much to admire. ‘To me, they 
are in many respectsan interesting people. HW the wicked 
influence of designing men, veiled in the garb of phian- 
thropy and christian benevolence, should excite the Che- 
rokees to a course that. will end in their speedy destruction, 
I now call upon this-Congress, and the. whole American 
people; not to charge the Georgians with this sin; but let 


it be remembered that it is the fruit ef cant and fanaticism, ` 


emanating from the land of steady habits, from the boasted 
progeny of the pilgrims and puritans. 

Sir, my State stands charged before this House, before 
the nation, and before the whole world, with cruelty and 
oppression towards the Indians. 1 deny the charge, and 
demand proof from those. who make it. - 

I have labored, as one ofyour committee, day and night, 
in examining every thing which has any connexion with the 
history of this subject. Amongst other duties, we have 
examined all the various laws of the colonial and State Go- 
vernments in relation to the Indians. The selection made 
and submitted, has long since been in the hands of every 
gentleman of this House. Let the laws of other States be 
compared with those which are the subject of complaint, 
and it must then be admitted by cvery candid man that 
the States complained. of stand pre-eminent in humanity, 
mildness, and generosity, towards the Indians. 

Georgia, it is true, has slaves; but sbe did not make them 


ity... That:sovereignty. which she concedes to all the rest, pauchs she found them upon her hands when she became 
`. and avould-at-any time unite with them in defending from/a sovereign State. She never has, by her legislation, 
- all.eneroachment, she will maintain for herself.. Our social l changed the state of freedom to slavery. If she has ever 


a 
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owned an Indian slave, it has never come to my know-|angel of light to deceive and effect his diabolical purposes, 
ledge; but more than one of the other States of this Union | then we need not be surprised to see the children walking 
have not. only reduced Indians to a state of slavery, but/in the footsteps. of their parents? . The fallacious matter 
. have treated them as brutes, destitute of any human rights | contained jn this pamphlet, and its senior brother, ‘* Wil- 
—depriving them of their own modes of -worshipping Deity | liam Penn,” we shall find to bé the strong ground relied 
.+~hunting them as wild beasts for slaughter--holding out upon here. Our opponents here will be found in close 
rewards for their scalps, and even giving premiums for thé | union with these concert brethren. © And here it is, sir, 
raising of a certain breed of dogs, called bloodhounds, tol for the first time, we find any thing like a tangible form 
hunt savages, that they-might procure their scalps, and jin the opposition to Indian emigration, sustained and en- 
obtain the reward offered by Government for them.. Sir, couraged:as it has been by every administration, from Pre- 
compare this legislation with that of Georgia, and let the |sident Jefferson to Mr. Adams, inclusive; we have never 
guilty be put to shame. g ~o |before seen a concerted and united opposition, nor has any 
Should I be censured for going tò the history of past l individual, who had any pretensions to the first honors of 
times—-a century or two back; should Ẹ be accused of visit- | the country, heretofore ventired to oppose this system. 
ing the sins of the. fathers on the children, permit me toj In the ‘course of the Jast year, the numbers over the 
say, Ehold in my hand a pamphlet, recently published in|signaturé of “ William Penn” appeared in the National 
Boston, and said to have.been written by the chief secre-| Intelligencer, and, although said to be written by a very 
tary of the new sect, who is also said. to be the author of pious man, deeply merged in missionary efforts, they evi- 
“ William Penn; and those who will read this pamphlet, | dently have much more of the character of the politician 
written at the present day, will perceive a more savage, jand lawyer than that of an humble missionary. At the 
superstitious, and diabolical spirit, than was ever possessed proper moment for effect, too, we see the distinguished 
by the authors of the pow-wow, scalping, slave, and dog|orator of the West, he who once filled the chair which 
Jaws. . I will give you a few extracts from this pamphlet, | you now occupy, entering upon this subject with his usual 
which purports to be an article copied from the American | zeal and ingenuity. This Indian subject was introduced 
Monthly Magazine, page 14. into one of his set speeches, professedly on the subject of 
“The Indians had better stand to their arms and be ex- African colonization. But the two subjects are adroitly 
terminated, than march farther onwards to the Pacific, in| blended together, and were designed as a cutting philippic 
the faith that the coming tide of civilized population will upon President Jackson and his administration, and, at the 
not sweep them forever until they mingle in its depths. |same time, admirably calculated to organize his political 
Better thus than remain to be trampled as the serfs of| co-workers in every part of the Union. J was not sur- 
Georgia, to have. their faces ground by the pride and op-{prised at his expressions of deep feelings of interest for 
pressions of their slave-holding neighbors, to be extermi-| the suffering sons of Africa and the forest. It was to be 
neacd by the more powerful, and not less sure, though j expected from a popular speech-maker. But 1 confess 
slower operation of the vices of the whites.” “God for-| the pious part of his address shocked my better feelings. 
bid that the prayers which have ascended for the Indians, |1f 1 had been ignorant of the gentleman’s character, I 
and the exertions which may be made in their behalf, | should really have considered him a preacher of righteous- 
should fail; it would be better that half the States in the ness, decply imbued with the spirit of the age! 
Union were annihilated, and the remnant left powerfulin| Where do you find one solitary opponent of President 
holiness, strong in the prevalence of virtue, than that the| Jackson in favor of the measure on your table? Ido not 
whole nation should be stained with guilt, and sooner or] know one. Sir, I have tried to prevent party considerations 
later disorganized by the self-destroying energies of wick-| from operating on this question; but our opponents are an 
edness. We would rather have a civil war, were there no organized hand; they goin a solidccluma. The friends 
other alternative, than avoid it by taking shelter in crime; for|of the administration arc by no means united upon many 
besides that, in our faith, it would be better for the universe subjects of general policy; cach one thinks and acts for 
to be annihilated, than for one jotor tittle of the law of God himself; but shall our differences npon other subjects ope- 
to be broken, we know that such ashelter would only prove | rate upon our judgments in making up an opinion upon 
the prison house of vengeance and despair. We would|this important subject?) Your attention has been called 
take up arms for the Indians, in such a war, with as much! to it in the forcible language of truth, by your venerable 
confidence of our duty, as we would stand with our bayonets|Chicf Magistrate. It is sustained by reason, experience, 
on the shores of the Atlantic, to repel the assaults of the} humanity, and every consideration of wise policy. Itis a 
most barbarous invader. Perhaps we do wrong te make | measure of great importance to the interest, peace, and 
even the supposition: for it can never come to this. But, harmony of many of the States; and to the poor afflicted 
let any thing come upon us, rather than the stain and theland perishing Indians, it isa measure of salvation. No man 
curse of such perfidy as has been contemplated. Let the living entertains kinder feelings to the Indians than An- 
vials of God’s wrath be poured out in plague, and storm, {drew Jackson. If any President of the United States his 
and desolation; let our navies be scattered to the four deserved the appellation of friend and father to the Indians, 
winds of heaven; let our corn be blasted in the fields; let) it is him who is now at the helm. Having been the instru- 
our first-born be consumed with the stroke of the Test| ment of the Government to chastise then in times thatare 
lence; let us be visited with earthquakes, and given as algone by, so far as to bring them to a knowledge of their 
prey to the devouring fire; but let us not be left to commit | true condition and duty, he is the better qualified to sym- 
80 great an outrage on the law cf nations and of God;! pathise with them in all their afflictions. He not only is, 
let us not be abandoned to the degradation of national | but has long been, their trae friend and benefactor. This 
perjury, and, as its certain consequence, to some signal | opposition is notto the policy proposed, but tothe man who 
addition of national wo. Let us listen to the warning recommends it. I, therefore, trast his friends will not be 
voice which comes to us from the destruction of Israel.” found in the rank 


two pages, and is interspersed throughout with a spirit! The opposition reminds me of Jonah’s gourd, which sprung 

kt could bear the 

my surprise at this ‘christian party in politics,” who con-iJight and heat of buta s : day, b ise there was a 
b, 3 S J 


public opinion in this land of freedom? or shall I remember isOSn pass away. 
that if the wicked one himsclf can assume the form of anj Upon this question, our political cppcnenis have availed 
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themselves of the aid. of enthusiastic religionists, to pull 
down the administration of President Jackson. Sir, pure 
religion will aid and strengthen any cause; but the unde- 
filed religion of the cross is a separate and distinct thing, 
in its nature and principles, from the noisy cant of these 
pretenders, who have cost this Government, since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, considera- 
‘ply upwards of one. hundred thousand dollars by their 
yarious intermeddlings with the political concerns of the 
country.: Who compose this “christian party in poli- 
tics,” here and elsewhere? Are they those individuals 
who are most distinguished for morality.and virtue? I will 
leave these. questions to be answered by others, and pass 
on to some-further notice of the Boston pamphlet, from 
which we shall, no doubt, have many quotations. before 
we get through this discussion. 

It is the statements found in these pamphlets and maga- 
zines, which are relied on as truth, that have induced so 
many worthy people at a distance to espouse the cause of 
Indian ‘sovereignty, as assumed. by the Cherokees. The 
gertieral-condition of the Cherokecs, in these publications, 
is represented as being quite as comfortable and prosper- 
ous--yes, sir, and as enlightened, too, as the white popu- 
lation in most of the States. Compare the pictures drawn 
by these pamphlet writers and memorialists of the concert 
school, in which they have painted Georgia on the one 
side, and the Cherokee sovereignty on the other. From 
these publications, not only the stranger ina foreign land, 
but the honest laboring people of New England, who stay 
at home, and would mind their own business if let alone 
by these canting fanatics, verily believe that the Georgians 
are the worst of al) savages; that they can neither read 
nor write; that they are infidels, deists, and atheists; and 
that they never hear a-gospel sermon, except froma New 
England missionary. Upon the other hand, they are 
taught to believe that the Cherokee Indians are the most 
prosperous, enlightened, and religious nation of people on 
earth-—except, indeed, the nation of New England. These 
Boston writers are not a people who work for nothing and 
find themselves. No, sir, I entertain no, doubt but they 
are well paid for all ‘their labors of love” in the cause of 
Cherokee sovereignty. 

The Cherokees receive large annuities from this Go- 
vernment; they have a rich treasury, and their northern 
allies understand giving a saving direction to their finan- 
cial disbursements.. These northern intruders are nu- 
merous and influential among the Cherokees. One reli- 
gious board to the North (of whom ‘ William Penn” is 0 ‘ 
chief secretary) furnishes the southern tribes of Indians|other, do we not find an annual increase of intruders, from 
with upwards of twenty stationary missionaries, besides| these philanthropic ranks, flocking in upon the poor Chero- 
superintendents, mechanics, &c. &c. chiefly composed of} kees, like the caterpillars and locusts of Egypt, leaving a 
our northern friends. -= No doubt, sir, but President Ross | barren waste behind them? Yes, sir, these are the intrud- 
himself, with all his official subordinates, has long since jers who devour the substance which of right belongs to the 
found it expedient to yield the chief control of the purse | poor perishing part of the Cherokees. They divide the 
and. the press (which you know are said to be the strength |spoil with the Cherokee rulers, and leave the common, 
of nations) to his more skilful and eagle-eyed friends’and į Indians to struggle with want and misery, without hope of 
allies. But for these annuities, we should not have been | bettering their condition by any change but that of join- 
encumbered, throughout the session, with memorials from jing their brethren west of the Mississippi. s , 
Maine to Steubenville, in Ohio. -These self-interested re-| The inhumanity of Georgia, so much complained of, is 
porters of the state and condition-of the Cherokee In- nothing more nor less than the extension of her laws and 
dians tell you they are already a civilized and christianized | jurisdiction over this mingled and misguided population who 
people. Abounding in the necessary comforts of do-jare found within her acknowledged limits. And what, I 
mestic and agricultural life, their civil, political, and re-| would ask, is to be found im all this, that is so very alarming? 
ligious advancement is ostentatiously compared with the | Sir, I have endeavored to tear the ose from this subject, 
whites in some of the States; and, for proof of their state- | that the character and complexion of this opposition might 
ments, they refer you to their hireling letter writers, and {be seen and known. The absolute rulers of the Chero- 
their magazines and newspapers; and the statements drawn | kee country, like other men, love office, distinction, and 
from these sources are relied on by a certain portion of| power. They are enjoying great and peculiar benefits. 
. the community, in and out of this House, in preference to | They do not like the idea of becoming priv ate citizens. 
any testimony, whatever may be the merit of the source /It is with great reluctance they yield up their stewardship. 
from which it emanates. Now, sir, 1 will tell you how jThey know they have not been faithful to the interest of 
far these statements arc to be relied upon. Ihave care- the poor degraded Indians. They know the great mass 
fully and repeatedly examined all these magazine and pam. of their people have been left to suffer in want and igno- 


phlet publications. They contain a great deal of truth, 
but not-the whole truth, and nothing else but the truth, 
These publications remind me of a long exploring tour 
which |-made to the West near. twenty years ago. On my 
return home, my friends and neighbors called in, to hear 
the news from: the western country. 1 described to them 
the rich and fertile lands of the Mississippi, its bountiful 
productions, &c.; and before I had got through with the 
good things, they said, ‘It is enough, let us.all remove to 
the good country.” -But when I told them of the evil 
things, and gave them the whole truth, they changed their 
hasty opinions, and concluded it would be best to remain 
in their beloved Georgia. Sir, the application of this story 
is easy——every gentleman can make it for himself. But I 
promised to inform you how far these magazine statements 
were entitled to credit; but, before I begin, I will refer 
you to my list of witnesses. They may be found amongst 
the Senators and Representatives of the present Congress, 
from the States bordering on the Cherokee country. I 
could multiply testimony to bear me out in all that I have 
or shall say on this subject; but, in law, we consider every 
word established by the corroborating testimony of two or 
three witnesses. I admit, we do find in the Cherokee 
country many families enjoying all the common comforts 
of civil and domestic. life, and possessing the necessary 
means to secure these enjoyments. Moreover, we finda 
number of schools and houses built for religious worship. 
Many of these comfortable families, too,are composed of na- 
tives born in the Cherokee country. But the principal part 
of these enjoyments are confined to the blood of the white 
man, either in whole or in part. But few, very few of the 
real Indians participate largely in these blessings. A large 
portion of the full blooded Cherokees still remain a poor 
degraded race of human beings. As to the proportion 
that are comfortable, or otherwise, I cannot speak from 
my own personal knowledge with any degree of certainty; 
put, from what I have seen, I can readily conclude that 
but a very small portion of the real indians are in a 
state. of improvement, whilst their lords and rulers are 
white men, and the descendants of white men, enjoying 
the fat of the land, and enjoying exclusively the Govern- 
ment annuities, upon which they foster, feed, and clothe 
the most violent und dangerous enemies of our civil in- 
stitutions, 

While the smallest intrusion (as it is called) by the 
frontier citizens of Georgia on the lands occupied by the 
Cherokees, excites the fiery indignation of the fanatics, 
from one end of the chain of concert and coalition to the 
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ilst ave spent their substance in forming| there. Georgia became .a~member of. the. confederacy 

ee lakes oh an Ty thasiastic, selfish, and money-| which eventuated in our Federal Union, int a poveran 

loving people. These men, when incorporated into the | State, always asserting her claim to certan timita, y c! r 
olitical family of Georgia, cannot calculate. dn becoming | having been originally defined in her colonial char’ en ani 
A once the Randolphs of the State. And if they join the |subsequently recognised in the treaty of prace s e s 

western Cherokees, they. cannot carry with them their} ever since continued to enjoy, except. as.they have: been 


present assumed sovereignty and rule. "They will there | circumscribed by her own voluntary transfer of a portion: 


find equals in many of their pioneer brethren. The Cad-|of her territory to the United States, a the ean cega 
mus of the Cherokees, George. Guess, and many others, | sion of 1802. Alabama was aomi into me mon on 
are already there. Yes; sir, these western Cherokees are the same footing with the origina atea wi A oun ano 
in the full enjoyment of all the blessings of their emigrat- | which were prescribed by Congres. ; ere ie no i se ek 
ing enterprise, and there is but one opinion among them | tutional, conventional, or legal provision, w o 


as to their relative comfort, and prospect of future bless- | less- power over the Indians. within. their borders than“ 


ings. All the various emigrants to the West so far agree |is possessed by Maine or New York. Would. the people 
E authorize the E S that no inducément could be | of Maine permit the Penobscot tribe to erect an indepen: 
offered to them strong enough to bring them back again. [dent Government within their State? And, unless hey:did; 
The Cherokees and Creeks are charmed with their.coun-| would it not be the duty of the General Govèrnment to 
try, and to the many things which attach to their comfort | support them in resisting such a measure? s Would mie 
init, The New England farmers, who have emigrated to | people of New York permit each eer of t e = a~ 
the fertile valleys of the West, would as soon consent tojtions within her borders to declare itself an ind epen ent 
return to the barren sand and sterile rocks of their native | people, under the protection of the United States? Could 
land, as a western Cherokee or Creek would return to the {the Indians establish a separate: republic on each of their 
sepulchre of his forefathers. reservations in Ohio? And, if they were so disposed, would 

Pages may be filled with the sublimated cant of the day, lit be the duty of this Government to protect them in. the 
and in wailing over thé departure of the Cherokees from |attempt? If the principle involved in the obvious answer 
the bones of their forefathers. But if the heads of these |to these questions be abandoned, it will follow that the 
pretended mourners were waters, and their eyes. were aj objects of this Government are reversed, and that it has 
fountain of tears, and they were to spend days and years in become a part of its duty to aid in destroying the States. 
weeping over the departure of the Cherokees from Georgia, | which it was established to protect. 


yet they will go. The tide of enfigration, with the In-|} « Actuated by this view of the subject, 1 informed the . 


dians as well as the whites, directs its course westwardly..| Indians inhabiting parts of Georgia and Alabama, that their 

I'am apprised, sir, that principles. of natural law and attempt to establish an independent Government would not 
abstract justice have been appealed to, for the purpose of| be countenanced by the Executive of the United States, 
sustaining the pretensions of the Cherokee Indians. What-|and advised them to emigrate beyond the Mississippi, or 
ever doctrines may have been advanced by theoretical {submit to the laws of those States. , ; 
writers upon this subject, the practical comment of all] « Our conduct towards these people is deeply interest- 
nations will sustain the doctrines containéd in the message Jing to our national character. ‘Their present condition, 
of President Jackson, at the commencement of the pre- j contrasted with what they once were, makes a most power- 
sent session of Congress, which reads as follows: ful appeal to our sympathies. Our ancestors found them 

“The condition and ulterior destiny of the Indian tribes|the uncontrolled possessors of these vast regions. By per- 
within the limits of some of our States, have become ob-|suasion and force, they have been made to retire from river 
jects of much interest and importance. It has long been |to river, and from mountain‘to mountain, until some of the 
the policy of Government to introduce among them the |tribes have become-extinct, and others have but remnants 
arts of civilization, in the hope of gradually reclaiming | to preserve for a while their once terrible names. | Sur- 
them from a wandering life. This policy has, however, | rounded by the whites, with their arts of civilization, which, 
been coupled with another, wholly incompatible with its by destroying the resources of the savage, doom him to 
success. Professing a desire to civilize and settle them, | weakness and decay, the fate of the Mohegan, the Narra- 
we have, at the samc time, lost no opportunity to purchase | gansett, and the Delaware, is fast overtaking the Choctaw, 
their lands, and thrust them further into the wilderness. | the Cherokee, and the Creek. That this fate surely awaits 
By this means they have not only been keptina wandering | them if they remain within the limits of the States, does 
state, but been led to look upon us as unjust and indiffer-| not admit of a doubt. Humanity and national honor. de- 
ent to their fate. ‘Thus, though lavish in its expenditures{mand that every effort should be made to avert so great a 
upon the subject, Government has constantly defeated its calamity. It is too late to inquire whether it was just in 
own policy; and the Indians, in general, receding farther |the United States to include them and their territory witbin 
and farther to the West, have retained their savage habits. | the bounds of new States, whose- limits they could not 
A portion, however, of the southern tribes; having mingled | control. That step cannot be retraced.. A State cannot 
much with the whites, and made some progress in the arts | be dismembered by Congress, or restricted in the exer- 
of civilized life, have lately attempted to erect an inde-| cise of her constitutional power. Butthe people of those 
Pendent Government within the limits of Georgia and Ala- States, and of every State, actuated by feelings of justice 
bama. These States, claiming to be the only sovereigns} and regard for our national honor, submit to you. the inte- 
within their territories, extended their laws over the Indians, | resting question, whether something cannot be done, con- 
which induced the latter to call upon the United States for sistently with the rights of the States, to preserve this much 
protection, injured race. 

“Under these circumstances, the question presented; “Asa means of effecting this end, I suggest for your con- 
was, whether the General Government had a right to sus- | sideration the propriety of setting apart an ample district 
tain those people in their pretensions. The constitution | west of the Mississippi, and without the limits of any State 
declares that «no new State shall be formed or erected lor territory now formed, to be guarantied to the Indian 
within the jurisdiction of any other State,” without the|tribes as long as they shall occupy it; each tribe having a 
Consent of its Legislature. If the General Government | distinct control over the portion designated for its. use. 
18 not permitted to tolerate the erection of a confederate |‘There they may be secured in the enjoyment of Govern- 
State within the territory of one of the members of this{ments of their own choice, subject to no other control from 
Union, against her consent, much less could it allow ajthe United States than such as may be necessary to. pre- 
foreign and independent. Government to establish itself {serve peace on the frontier and between the several tribes. 
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o. marks: will not be misconstrued. 


. Yes, sir, good and evil are placed before you. The only 


“« -gonstituents,-as well as myself. 
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There'the: benevolent may endeavor to teach them ‘the 
arts of ‘civilization, and, by promoting union and harmony 
among. them,-to raise up ‘an-interesting commonwealth, 
destined to perpetuate ‘the-race, and to attest the humanity. 
and justice of ‘this Government. pig hee dee aed 

-. This emigration should be.voluntary: for it: would be 

as cruel as unjust to: compel the aborigines to abandon the 

` graves of: their fathers,-and seek a home in a distant land. 
But:they should: be distinetly informed that if ‘they remain 

_ within-the limits of the States, they mustbe subject to their 
Jaws.In return‘for their obedience, ‘as individuals, they 
will; without.doubt, be protected inthe. enjoyment of those 

possessions which they have improved by their industry: 
Butit seems tome visionary to suppose that, in this state 
- of things, claims can be allowed on tracts of country on 

- which they have neither dwelt nor made improvements, 
merely because they have seen them from the mountain, 
‘or passed them in the chase. Submitting to the Jaws of 
thé States, and receiving, like other citizens, protectionin 
their'persons-and property, they. will, ere long, become 
imerged:in the mass.of our p6pulatiom” - 
The extract from President Jackson’smessage, justread, 
isan unanswerable speech in favor of the entire measure 
on: your: table. “Moreover, short as it is, it contains.an irre- 
.futable argument.against every thing which can be devised 
by the ingenuity of our opponents upon-this subject.. They 
may theorize upon the subject, as to what ought and what 

«might have been done in relation to the Indians; they may 
calmly look on, and advise those who are in pain to be easy 
and. quiet; they may give lectures upon morality, human- 
ity ahd benevolence, byanimaginary state of things which 
does not exist; but the President of the United States, with 
mis:usual practical good. sense, takes up the subject as it 
actually: existg, points out the course which should be pur- 
sued as best.calculated to benefit the Indians as well as 
the‘ States, and: tells you plainly, no other alternative is left, 
that will not: terminate in the destruction of the Indians, as 
well'as the rights and. sovereignty of the States. 


hope of the salvation of the Indians is in your hands. ‘Their 
destiny is suspended by a single thread. God forbid that 
{should ever be so far infatuated by party prejudice, for 
or against any man or set of men, as to be induced to use 
my: influence to'destroy the remnant of the sons of the fo- 
rest, ot-jeopardize the best interests, the peace, harmony, 
and prosperity of any of. the States or territories of this 
Union. - Sir, Inever shall enter the partisan list, to such 
anextent.. ilove my friends, but I love my. country more. 
“Tt gives me pain to- be under the ‘necessity of making 
the’allusions which. I have done, to individuals, societies, 
arid sections.of our country. I would gladly have avoided 
ityand nothing but a.sense of duty could have influenced 


` meto expose the opposition to this measure as I have done, 


T hope, however, that. the spirit and intention. of my re- 
I entertain no hostile or 
unfriendly feelings toward any human being. Every thing 
that deserves approbation or admiration, in every section 
of my-whole. country, is dear to my heart. I have. not 
travelled out of the path of my duty to commence attacks 


-owany- individual or ‘community, but, without intimidation, 


‘Whave:acted on the defensive. This, sir, was due-to: my 


d to the President’s mes- 


‘propdsition- bexadmitted,--it is visionary-.to: suppose: that 
Indian. claims can be sustained to- large: tracts of country, 
-dmavhich they have neither dwelt-nor made improvements, 


A 
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merely bécause they have seen- them from the mountain, or 
passed:them inthe chase. -=~ = ~~ : 

In all the acts, first by the colonies, and afterwards by 
the ‘State Governments, the fundamental: principle, that 
the Indians had no right either to the soil. or sovereignty 

of the countries they occupied, has never been aban- 

doned either expressly or by implication. ‘The rigor of the 

rule for excluding savages from the soil, to make room for 

agriculturists, has been mitigated, the earth being intended 

for the benefit ofall mankind. The Indians are secured ina 

sufficient quantity of the lands they occupy, for every useful... 
agricultural purpose. . Hence we find reservations made 

to the Indians, in most of the old States, as well as the 

Federal Government. It is believed that no respectable 

jurist would risk his reputation by contending that aright 

to land could be maintained. before any of our courts, 

State or federal, where the title has been derived from 

Indians, ‘unless the lands had been granted or patented by 

the Federal or State Governments. | 

The practice of buying Indian lands is nothing more 
than the substitute of humanity and benevolence, and has 
been resorted to in preference to the sword, as the best 
means for agricultural and civilized communities entering 
into the enjoyment of their natural and just right to the 
benefits of the earth, evidently designed by Him who 
formed it for purposes more useful than Indian bunting 
grounds. 

When the Indians in any colony or State were nume- 
rous, powerful, and warlike, it has been the practice of 
all to conciliate them by entering. into condescending 
compacts and treaties, and thus effect by prudence what 
they were unable to perform by force. By all the old 
States, except Georgia, this kind of treaty legislation has 
long since been abandoned, and direct legislation, for the 
contro] and government of the Indians, substituted in liew 
thereof. The opinion of the Supreme Court, referred to 
by my friend [Mr. Berr] from Tennessee, I believe is con- 
sidered and received as orthodox by cvery State in the 
Union, in which the distinguished and learned Judge 
Spencer (now a member of the House of Representa- 
tives) declared ‘‘that he knew. of no halfway doc- 
trine on this Subject.” Ifa State has jurisdiction at all, it 
has complete and entire jurisdiction. The principle upon 
which jurisdiction is assumed does not admit of division. 

Sir, much has been said and written, with a view of 
maintaining the doctrine of Indian sovereignty; and I 
admit many of the acts of the General and State Govern- 
ments may be selected, apart from their general policy, 
which would seem to afford support to this position. Yet, 
when we take the whole policy. and history of these Go- 
vernments, as exhibiting an entire system, it must be ad- 
mitted, they. have never hesitated to extend their sove- 
teignty over the Indians in their respective spheres, when 
it was deemed expedient to bring them under their Jaws 
and jurisdiction; unless, indeed, we find this hesitancy. in 
the absence of physical power. Here 1 will remark that 
the only reason why any State in this Union has permitted 
the interference, or sought the aid of the General Govern- 
ment, to take any part in the management and control of 
the Indian tribes residing within their respective bounda- 
ries, has-been on account of their physical weakness; and 
they. have, therefore, looked to this Government for that 
aid and succor, to afford which, it was established by the 
several States of this Union. Yes, sir, this Government 
was formed to’ protect, and not to destroy the State Go- 
vernments. in all the States, we find, so soon as the In- 
dians were reduced to a condition that no danger was to 
be apprehended from their power and hostility, the 
States have invariably taken their Indian affairs into their 
own hands; and no longer looked to the federal arm for. 
ad. eae es : : 

Upon every branch of this subject, it is necessary con- 
stantly to keep in view the distinction between privileges 
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The States have ‘privileged the General [her compact with this Government in 1802 secured ‘the 


y important | pledge -ard faith of the Federal ‘Government’ to effect 
these desirable objects for Georgia.” “Yes, sit, from the 
the aid of this Government has often been sought in those [signing of the compact of 1802, Georgia had à ‘right to 
matters: nevertheless, while the States thus sought and {expect peace and quiet on the subject of the Yazoo-spe- 
assented to this exercise of power on the part of the Ge-jculation, as well as a speedy, reasonable, and peaceable 
neral Government, it was from motives of prudent policy |relief from all Indian claims to lands within her borders. ~ 
and interest. No State of this Union ever saw the time|But, sir; we have experienced a ten-fold portion of that 
that they would have yielded to. this’ exercise of power, | disappointment which the vicissitudes of fortune bring 
when claimed as a tight, and attempted to:be enforced|toman. 7 > ` < i - 
contrary to the wishes of the State. It is the same case] What has been the history of the engagements formed 
in regard to the Indians residing in a State.” They are by that compact? Let facts answer this question. ‘From 
privileged, in very many respects, far beyond their rights | that day to this, Georgia has been the subject of unre- 
or immunities: While the population ofa State is. small, | mitted and unmerited abuse. While the claims of the 
andits territory extensive, large tracts of country are per- | Yazoo ‘speculators, wete pending before this Government, 
mitted to remain for the use and privilege of the Indians, |it was seized upon as a fit occasion, by prejudice and igno- 
to hunt and roam from place to place. They are also left }rance, to censure and revile Georgia, apparently forgét- 
to regulate their own affairs according to their own cus-|ting the fact that this Government had been a great gainer 
toms, without any interference’on the part of the State. | by the misfortunes of Georgia, and had actually received 
But when this state of things-becomes changed, as it now|a hundred-fold for all its troubles and expense in settling - 
has in Georgia, the Stateis, of necessity, compelled to assert | and quieting these claims. ; 7 
and maintain her rights of sovereignty and jurisdiction. | Again, sir, from that day to this, whenever the subject 

If the question of the right of Georgia to unqualified | of extinguishing Indian title to lands within the limits of 
jurisdiction within her own limits, is considered as form-| Georgia has offered the slightest opportunity for decla- 
ing any part of the subject under consideration, by impli-| mation, we have, with deep regret, discovered the same 
cation or otherwise, I think Timay, with great confidence, | spirit which the gentleman from New York {Mr: Storrs] 
look to this House for a just decision. But should I be|has manifested upon the present occasion. — ` 
disappointed in an American Congress, I will then appeal| But, sir, I will not dwell upon the wrongs ‘of Georgia. * 
to the people and States of the Union. Congress have It is the province of weakness to complain. We have 
sometimes failed to obey the will of their constituents, |sought from this Government our rights, in the fulfilment 
and they may do so upon the present occasion. If they |of her engagements with us. They have long been with- 
do, 1 look to the unofiicial sovereign people, to apply the |held, upon frivolous excuses. We had lost confidence in 
proper remedy. any appeals which we could make to this Government; * 

My physical strength admonishes me to draw to a close; that confidence has been restored to the executive branch 
and but for the peculiar situation in which I stand related] of the Government, by the course which has been marked 
to the subject, and the morc forcible consideration that|out and pursued by our present Chief Magistrate: He 
the character of Gcorgia should be vindicated and excul-|has spread his opinions before the nation, in relation tò 
pated from the many aspersions and calumnies cast on her, jthe claims and rights of Georgia, upon the Indian subject. 
here and elsewhere, my remarks would have been few, | Georgia is now waiting tò hear the response of this branch 
and strictly confined to the subject; but much as I have|of the General Government. A disposition manifested.on 
already said, and desultory as [ know my remarks haye|your part to make reparation to Georgia for the multi- | 
been, T must beg leave to ask, in the name and behalf of| plied wrongs which she has endured, will be grateful to 
the people of Georgia, a comparison between her laws|the feelings of every Georgian. 
and proceedings, with those of any one of her sisters of} But, sir, arraigned as we are at your bar, we havé no 
the old thirteen, who achieved the glory of our liberty | supplications to make. We deny your right of jurisdic- 
and independence. ; tion. Upon the subject of our sovereignty we fear’ no- 

In humanity, forbearance, and liberality towards the thing from your sentence. Our right of sovereignty will 
indians, Georgia has no superior, if she does not stand}|not be yielded. If you do not perform your duty, by 
pre-eminent. The prosperity and advancement of the{ withholding your opposition to long delayed justice, and 
Indians within her boundarics is the theme of Indian his-| fulfil the conditions of your contract of twenty-eight years’ 
tory, and the glory of missionary efforts. Volumes have | standing, T would then advise you to Jet us alone, and leave 
already been written, and sent to every quarter of the|us to manage our own affairs in our own way. While I 
globe, to carry the glad tidings of the advancement and | would scorn to be heard in the tone of supplication, in 
reformation of the Georgia Indians. And yet, sir, have you | reference to the rights of my constituents, I would, never- 
not, from day to day, throughout this long session, seen | theless, as the sincere and candid friend of the Cherokee 
the provocations teeming upon President Jackson and the | Indians, use the language of expostulation in their behalf. 
Georgians, and a spirit of asperity, rarely witnessed in this] The Cherokees, as well as the Georgians, are tired of 
orany other country. Martyrdom, the fagot, the flame, |suspense. A crisis has arrived, which calls for action. 
and stake seem to inspire the ardent hopes and ambition | Things can no longer remain in their present state. 
of our opponents. Sir, Georgia would turn away from] Some acknowledged competent authority must be sus- 
such sacrifices; she requires no such jmmolation to re-| tained, in what is called the Cherokee country. In its 
strain the impetuosity of her citizens from acts of inhu-|absence, we may daily expect to hear of anarchy and 
manity aud violence towards the Indians, or any other}blood. Itis not only intruders from Georgia, but from 
people. If you want any evidence of the generous spirit | various other States, who have recently rushed into the 
und liberality of Georgia, turn your eye to the maps{Chcrokee country, to avail themselves of the advantages 
which adorn your walls; look upon the two flourishing | which may be found. 
7 ae Ba and Mississippi, (for these States may,| Give your support to the bill under consideration. Hold 

a considerable extent, be considered a donation, on the jout no vain and delusive hopes to these sons of the forest. 
part ot Georgia, to this confederation of States.) It is} The history of the past gives them strong claims on our 
true, Georgia did, at the time she ceded that territory to|sympatby, benevolence, and liberality. Join us in this 
we KT a expecto tenye rather thereby of litigation | great effort to save the remnant tribes of the aboriginals. 
pated ee a ge ts, Wi a w hic she was harassed, and | They are a peculiar people. They look back to the time 

: pleasant and perplexing nature, andj when they were the undisputed masters of this mighty 


You, ViL—129 


and immunities. 
Government to assume the management of ver: 
matters connected with their Indian relations. Yes, sir, 


t 
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continent... They see in the future noreward for ambition | of our solemn engagements. Let others have such systems 


or-esertion, unless you plant them: in permanent homes, las they. please, 


‘where the extended views of their true friends and bene- 


» we have one established by the practice. of 
every successive year, resting on the eternal principles of 


- factors may systematically.go forward. with some prospect justice, and wrought into all our laws on this subject. 


of success. 


|And, sir, even if we could not have taken. the. ground 


- Mr. ELLSWORTH said, he. would most cheerfully ac-|which we did at first, and have since maintained, we can- 


quiesce in the. proposed appropriation to assist the Indians 
“dn. their emoyal, could he believe that this object would 
be effected in good faith, and according to the unbiassed 
wishes ofthe Indians. - But he did not believe such. would 
ié fact: ~ Whatever gentlemen may say and feel in 
. this -House, [said Mr. E.] in the honest expression of their 
-views,.I have no doubt that mercenary motives, in some 
of the southern and southwestern portions of the country, 
have had, and still have; an important influence. upon this 
measure. Itis advocated upon principles at war with our 
policy towards the hhidians; upon principles which no State 


not now deny it, and appropriate our,funds, and lend our 
national arm to subvert it—we are committed. We have 
invited ‘the Indians to treat with us—to trust us—to put 
themselves into our hands—and now can we betray them? 
Can we advance money to carry into effecta system at war 
with our treaties and our solemn. pledges? ‘This is the 
ground. And though I shall investigate a little first prin- 
ciples, I do contend. the friends of the Indians need not 
go. beyond the statutes and records of our own Govern- 
ment to learn the line of duty. 

The advocates of removal tell us we cannot interfere 


in this Union çan expect this Government to recognise orjwith the internal concerns of a sovereign State. The gen- 
sanction: .By.the compact of 1802 with the State of Geor- jtlemen from Georgia admonish us that that State has taken 
gia, we agreed to extinguish the Indian title to her lands {her course, and nothing will divert her—that she is sove- 
as. soon as. it could. be done ‘‘on reasoiiable terms, and /reign, and will do as she pleases; and they advise us to let 


peaceably.” In compliance, T. should be glad to unite ;her alone. 


Sir, the difficulty is, she will not Iet us alone. 


in any proper measures, as being an amicable and honor-jShe says, give us your money; pledge the national treasury 
: able mode of settling questions. of grave consideration now |to remove the Indians within our borders; and all this she 
urged upon us, and as meeting the wishes of several of |demands of us, by trampling under foot the charters of our 
the States who feel their rights, dignity, and welfare to be |plighted faith, and changing completely the principles of 


inyolved in the issue. 
ful to every. just expectation of a State. 


not be faithless to our engagements. Sir, I have no belicf 


tleman to assist in an honorable removal of the Indians, I 

gcannot.do.it under. circumstances which admonish me that 
this bill is but a part of a united effort virtually to expel the 
Indians-from their ancient possessions. Some of these cir- 
cumstances ‘I will lay before the committee. No option is 
left with the Indians as to their removal, if you pass this 
bill, consistent with their heretofore acknowledged rights, 
and such as the faith and honor of this country ought to 
secure to them, 

Before I mention these circumstances, permit me to call 
the attention of the committee to the true question in. de- 
bate. This bill proposes a scheme for the removal of all 
the Indian tribes on the east of the Mississippi to the west- 
ern wilderness. The sum now to be appropriated, it is 
admitted, is for.a beginning only. None suppose the 
whole. expense-will fali short of three millions, and many 
think it will be more than. quadruple that’sum. What is 
the character of this grand scheme? Upon what princi- 

ples.is it-urged upon us? It becomes us to examine it nar- 
rowly:.. If it is-to operate coercively upon the Indians; if 
bribery, corruption, and menace are about to make it ef- 
fectual;:as-I verily believe will-be the fact, we cannot give 
the funds. of this nation to assist in its accomplishment. 
The question is not so exactly what isthe relation between 
the. States and their Indian tribes, as what is the relation of 
~ this: Government to them. It is not so material what 
notions Georgia entertains about the original rights of her 
Indians. .-She..may deny them all if she pleases, and her 
advocates.may:contend that it is now too late to inquire 
into their rights, as distinct-and independent; but since we 
are.called upon to accomplish their removal, it is our duty 
to: sée that..the principles which have hitherto regulated 
our: telations ‘with the Indians, are not denied or abandon- 
ce This Government has settled the character of the In- 
dian tribes—it is too late for her to speculate, if she would, 
on this subject... Fhe whole-history of our Indian Depart- 
' -jent—thescores ‘of treaties we have made, and the inter- 
course law-of .1791,.and. now existing as passed in 1802, 
establish- the.-great.fact that-this Government has held 
these tribes.to be distinct from.the States. for all national 
poses; nor can we: now deny it, without the most mani- 
njustice to the Indians, -and the most glaring disregard 


Certainly I shall strive to be faith- | our-relations with the Indians. 
But we must |asks what honesty requires us to withhold. 


She asks too much. She 
I will never 
give her a farthing upon the principles she assumes--nor 


that the bill will bring along with it the proposed and de-|can this Government, without exciting the just indigna- 
sirable effect; and while I am ready to go as far as any gen- jtion of this nation, and of mankind. £ 


1 will now mention some of the circumstances whick 
show the character and object of this bill. 

First, then, the Executive, whose opinion and future 
course of conduct on this subject, it seems, were well 
known before his election, appluuds Georgia for her great 
forbearance towards the Indians, and denies their right of 
self-government and of soil, except to such a portion as 
they may happen to be in the actual occupation and enjoy~ 
ment of. g 

Next, the Secretary of War, in his official communica- 
tions, labors to prove that they have no rights at all, not 
even in any portion of the soil; for he asserts they have 
lost all, and the States have acquired all, by conquest and 
discovery; and such has of late become the language of 
Georgia. She openly declared, by her Senate, in 1827, 
«that the State might properly take. possession of the 
Cherokee country by force, and that it was owing to her 
moderation and.forbearance that she did not thus take pos- 
session.” Previous to this declaration, a joint committee 
of the Legislature had made a report, in which they say that 
the European nations asserted successfully the right of cc- 
cupying such parts of America as each discovered, and 
thereby they established their supreme command over it. 
Again—‘‘It may be contended with much plausibility that 
there isin these claims more of force than of justice; but 
they are claims which have been recognised and admitted 
by the whole civilized world; and it is unquestionably true, 
that, under such circumstances, force becomesright. Be- 
fore Georgia became a party to the articles of agreement 
and cession, (the compact of 1802,) she could rightfully 
have possessed herself of those lands, either by negotiation 
with the Indians, or by force; and she had determined, in 
one of the two ways, to do so; but by this contract she 
made it the duty of the United States to sustain the ex- 
pense of obtaining for her the possession, provided it. 
could be done on reasonable terms, and by negotiation; 
but in case it should be necessary to resort to force, this 
contract with the United States makes no provision: the 
consequence is, that Georgia is left untrammelled, and at 
full liberty to prosecute her rights in that point of view, 
according to her discretion, and as though no such con- 
tract had been made.” ‘Truly, this is logic with a ven- 
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geance. ‘Aid we are called upon to sanction these abomi-| chiefs alone”-—“‘to move upon them in the line of their pre- 
nable doctrines. They lie, avowedly, at: the basis of this; judices, and to give them rewards.” The letters of in- 
fearful measure. May the national council pause upon the|struction to these agents of Government we have on our 


brink of this precipice, befo 
chasm below. - J R 

Another circumstance of admonitionis, thatan honorable 
committee of this House have openly declared, in their 
report made to sustain this bil, that the Indians are mere 
tenants at will, strictly -having no rights to territory or 
self-government—and that the .red men lie at the mercy 
of the whites, by reason of discovery, conquest, civiliza- 
tion, greater knowledge and power, or christianity, or the 
like. This is their language on the fifth page: ‘But in 
all the acts, first of the colonies, and afterwards of the 
States, the fundamental principle, that the Indians had no 
rights, by virtue of their ancient possession, either of soil 
or sovereignty, has never been abandoned either expressly 
or by implication.”” So again: <‘ No respectable jurist has 
ever gravely contended that the right of the Indians to 
hold their reserved lands, could be supported in the courts 
of the country upon any other ground than the grant or 
permission of the sovereignty or State in which such lands 
lie.” This report goes further than I had supposed intel- 
gent men could go. It really leaves nothing to the In- 
dian. ‘The very soil on which he lives, and where his an- 
cestors lived before him, is none of his, but belongs to the 
white man. : 

Nor am I less alarmed to see it so seriously asserted by 
the committee, that all our Indian treaties are a mere le- 
gislative proceeding, and as such alterable at our pleasure. 
And I am by no means certain that the committee do not 
mean to say that our treatics and legislative enactments, as 
fay as they rest on any rights.of the Indians, are unconsti- 
tutional and void. Page. 8th, I read—‘* These treaties 
were but a mode of government, and a substitute for ordi- 
nary legislation, which were from time to time dispensed 
with, in regard to those tribes which continued in any of 
the colonics or States until they became enclosed by the 
white population.” If these treaties are not binding to 
their fall extent, then the great men who established the Go- 
vernment, and for yearsadministered it—all the Presidents 
of this Union, and their associates, including, too, our pre- 


sent Chief Magistrate, have been in crror, and made treaties į 


and laws without right, and against right. 


{have a further reason for fearing the Indians are to be | 
While such sentiments are entertained in the/that there was a tribe of Indians in Georgia, the Cherokees 
cabinet, certain States, for the first time, and just at this | we will suppose, and that, discovering them, we should 
sis, put the finishing stroke to this grand scheme of re-; 

;ancestors before them, froma pcriod bey ond all memory 


expelled. 


moval. They deliberately pass laws, annihilating the in- 


dependent existence of the tribes; abrogating all their cus- jor history. 


re every thing is lost in the/tables. They are a stain upon our national character. These 
a - | fruitless attempts to induce the Indian to remove, prove, 


beyond all question, that they never will remove, if left to 
act their own pleasure. eee l 

I cannot: help believing that much is meant by this bill of 
appropriations. The Indians will feel that they must go, ‘ 
or be abandoned. to their fate; and the world will justify 
that feeling. They must and they will go. 7 | ; 

- While the Indians are thus abandoned by the United 
States—pressed by. the States in. which they live, and de- 
nied all right of territory and.self-government, let us not 
delude ourselves with talking about their yoluntary and 
cheerful removal, but rather let us meet the matter fairly, 
and make out the position, that this nation, or the individual 
States of it, have aright, before God and man, to send the 
Indians even to the Pacific Ocean, if they be in the way of 
our growth and exparision. 

Let me now ask the attention of the committee to the 
great questions--What are the rights of the Indians? and 
what is our duty to them? 

It is not at all improbable that we shall answer these 
questions differently from what the Indians would. We 
may adopt a course of reasoning which they would deny, 
and one which we might perhaps see differently if the Tn- 
dians were the stronger party. . But I-trust that we shall 
not forget that truth and justice are always the same, and 
that. towards. the Indians we ought to act upon the most 
noble, generous, and humane principles, 

The Indians declare to us that they are to be sacrificed 
to the mercenary views of the whites. They come in a 
body of some thousands, imploring our interposition. They 
recite our treaties, in which they have given themselves 
into our arms for protection, and in which we have most 
solemnly received them, and pledged ourselves to pro- 
tect them from every power whatever. Sir, it is becom- 
ing us to look at this matter fairly and fully, and see where 
duty lies. 

What, then, I ask, are the rights of the Indians? I main- 


jtain that the complainants have the right of territory and 


self-government, and that these have ever been accorded 


to them by this Government. 
Suppose, sir, we were now, for the first time, to learn 


leara they had lived upon their present territory, and their 


Suppose we should find them to be ownersof 


toms, decrees, rules, and obligations; excluding the super-{a tract of land containing cight millions cf acres, possess- 
intendence of Congress; opening the whole country of the jing a government of laws, a public treasury, schools, and 
Indians to the whites; and, in short, taking from them their {religious institutions, and made up, to a great extent, of 
own government, and excluding them from a participation | farmers and mechanics, advancing in knowledge, wealth, 
in theirs; and all this upon a claim of right, while the sin- | virtue, and power.. Suppose all this, (and } do not speak 
gle object is to coerce their removal. lof an imaginary people, ) whatshould we say of their rights 
Now, sir, when I find such sentiments prevailing in cer-jas a nation? We could not possibly differ. Writers on 
tain States, and in the cabinet, and that the Hke are urged ithe law of nature and of nations, politicians and moralists, 
upon us by the committee to induce the House to pass this} of every school and every age, would agrec that they had 
bill, Lam alarmed for the poor and helpless Indian--I feel the most perfect and absolute right to territory and go- 
vernmenat.. And letme stop here to remark that the In- 


that power is arrayed against right; and that the voluntary, | 
unbiassed expression of the Indians, as to their removal, is} 


not likely to be bad ` 

¿Besides, sir, we have the expression of the Indians re- 
iterated upon us. They do not wish to remove. For years 
have we been laboring to make them remove—have made 
them liberal offers-~induced them to go and see the pro- 
mised land tendered to them; but it is allin vain; like others, 
they prefer to ive and die where their fathers lived and 
died, and refuse, absolutely, to remove.’ And to make the 
last and.final attempt, this great and mighty Government 


dian right to territory is no better than his right to govern- 
ment. Every consideration can be urged in favor of one 
right, that can be urged in favor of the other. They must 
stand or fall together. 1 do not deny that the right of soil 
and jurisdiction may be divided; but they are not so in this 
case. If the Indian tribes have a right to live upon their 
possessions, they have a right to live there as they please, 
provided they do not annoy us. z 

Now, I ask gentlemen if the rights supposed are not 
really the present rights of the Indians. Here they are; 


has insidiously sent.in its agents, Generals Coffee and Car-lhere they ever have been; and here they are in the con- 


roll, secretly, as their friends, to advise them ‘to try the /dition in which I have supposed. 


In 1826, the Cherokees 
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were theowners of two thousand nine hundred and forty- 
'othree-ploughs, one hundred and seventy-two wagons, two 
thousand five hundred sheep, seven thousand: six hundred) 
horses, twenty-two thousand cattle, four hundred and forty- 
six thousand swine.. Have they done any thing to forfeit 
their, rights? If-so,. when? how? by what-act?. by what 


_- event? True, we have gathered round them, while they 


have-been receding to their present narrow limits, and ad- 
vancing to their- present condition. of knowledge and im- 
provement;:(and.had-they not a right so to advance?) 
When: we have taken their lands, we have purchased them, 
and wiarked distinctly the boundaries of what we left. Now, 
I again: ask: gentlemen when the Indians lost their rights. 
The whites may have made maps and charts, and drawn 
lines; but-what have the Indians done? They are the crea- 
tures of the same God witly ourselves; he has made them, 
“and placed them where they: are; he it was, who gave them 
their lands. to dwell in.. Sir, I declare there is no right in 
us.to take itor their Government from them. Power may 
~ do. it, -but the God of heaven will not sanction it. Self: 
defence does not require it; nor does discovery, conquest, 
civilization, -ör christianity give it. 


against us. Sir, the Indians should be left to feel that we 
are honest and faithful to our engagements, and that we 
are not about to change our whole course of intercourse with 
them. They know nothing about this European notion of 
title by first discovery. They have always occupied their 
present possessions. The Indian finds that the Great Being 
who made him has given him a-place on the earth, and he 
argues that some reasonable portion of. it, on which he 
was born and has ever lived, must be his; and that that 
portion of it cannot be wrested from him by another’s 
casting his eye or placing his foot upon it. 

Thus much for the right of discovery. : 

As to the right of conquest, I imagine even less can be~ 
said. Victory and activity subject the vanquished and his 
property to the pleasure of the victor. But then the right 
of claiming the country of another nation, and of excrcis- 
ing government over it, depend npon the fact of a victori- 
ous conflict-taking possession as conquerors, instituting 
a government as such, and driving out the enemy, or re- 
ceiving him as a dependent subject. But none of all this, 
surely, is true of these southern tribes. . All the wars be- 
tween them-and us have terminated in formal treaties, 


» Let. us look, for a moment, at-these several grounds of |leaving them in possession of their territory, distinctly ac- 


title. What, sir, is the right of discovery? This right is 


often spoken of by those who are adverse to the claims of ing to them their possessions. 


the Indians. . Among the nations of Europe, it seems to 


be a principle of the law of nations, that if the subjects of|be read. 


.any king discover and enter upon new and unknown lands, 
they become a part of the dominions of that king. There 
is much that is arbitrary and fanciful about this right. But, 
be it reasonable or unreasonable, it is a mere political ar- 
rangement among nations, established to regulate their own 
conduct among themselves, and has nothing to do with the 
prior possessors of the land. I can hardly conceive how 
sailing along our coast for a few miles should, in the first 
instance, have given a right to North America. . But be it 
that.it'does; how are the Indians affected by that consi- 
deration?.’ Suppose even the rights of the Indians ought, 
upon general principles, to be limited and restricted by 
the settlements of civilized and christian people, will any 

. contend that the Cherokees, for instance, ought to be 
driven into narrower limits than their present possessions? 
If, because we are enlightened and civilized, by discover- 


ing this country we have conferred onus a right to z Gcorgia herself, by more than one treaty, most fully 
off the Indians, or wrest from them their Government, |acknowledged the rights of the Indians, 
(which I consider the same thing,) then we may, if it be-jshe never did take the attitude of a conqueror. 


knowledging their independent existence, and guaranty- 
Treaties to this effect are 
numerous, and, I trust, too familiar to this House to need to 
Besides, so far as the Indians have lost their 
country by conquest, the United States have acquired it, 
and not the States. The States have never conquered 
their country, or taken possession of it, or abolished their 
Jaws, and instituted a government of their own. The wars 
have been conducted by the United States, but she has ac- 
knowledged their independence in the numerous treaties 
of peace already mentioned. Nor has she ever taken any 
thing from them, not even 4 right of passage through their 
territory, without their consent and an equivalent. It is 
forever too late to talk of conquest. Great Britain has 
not more fully acknowledged our independence than have 
we that of the Indians. With the Cherokees we have 
made sixteen treaties. They all begin and end with this 
sentiment. And even if these treaties were made without 
authority, (which I by no means admit,) they negate all 
right or claim by conquest. Before the union of these 


Itis enough that 
[See the 


comes necessary, in order to secure our further advance- | treaty made at Dewitt’s corner in 1777.] 


’ ment in knowledge and virtue, drive theim into the Western 
Ocean, or even put them to death. 
this-kind is necessary. Indeed, I believe the Indians, by 
being established: on, the west ‘side of the Mississippi, will 
become'a greater obstacle to our national growth and pros- 
perity, than if left as they now are. Not twenty-five years 
will pass, before the Indian on those rich lands will be in 
some white man’s way. 

It may be true that the European nations, the English, 

. Frénch, Spanish, and Portuguese, have apparted this con- 
tinent upon the principle of title by the first discovery and 
possession. But, in doing this, they had infinite difficulty 
and wärs; nor did they then doit with reference to the In- 
dians, but only to govern their own conduct, and to avoid 
further collision and war. Has it not been the established 
principle of this Government to recognise the Indian title? 
Hasit ever taken their land upon this title by discovery 

-without their consent, and for an agreed consideration? 
` Sir, do.-we-not. every year acknowledge their title, by 
making. treaties: with them, and paying annuities? We 
pay;-I.think, ‘more. than two hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually to the Indians in‘annuities. How can we, the United 
States, deny a right which we have recognised, aye, gua- 
rantied, thousands. of times? - We are estopped. We are 
convicted by: our own conduct from the verv beginning. 
The. history of our Government will rise up in judgment 


If, then, Georgia and the other States have no right, 


Certainly nothing of| directly or indirectly, to expel these Indians--no right to 


their Government or their territory, by discovery or con- 
quest, or civilization, or christianity, when, and where, 
have they this right at.all? True, they may not wish to 
have the Indians within their limits—but who put them 
there? God. How long have they been there? Always. 
Nor is it their fault that the whites have gathered around 
them, or that it so happens that they fall within the char- 
tered limits of a State. This is no act of theirs, whereby: 
they forfeit their rights, nor do they admit, nor have they 
at any time, that they are not independent and sovereign. 
They have granted no charters and drawn no lines, except 
as they have sold to the whites. i 

I have thus far considered what are the rights of these 
Indians, independent of treaties and legislation, on our 
part: but I will now call the attention of the committee to 
the political condition in-which this Government has con- 
sidered them to stand, and I affirm we shall find every 
thing to confirm the opinion already advanced. No posi- 
tion is susceptible of better proof. 

From the first union among the States, our relations 
with the Indian tribes have been conducted by the National 
Government. As our defence in case of war with them 
required the general arm and common funds, the nation 
was interested. to superintend all intercourse with them—~ 


the first, this Govetnment has admitted their independent ties with the Cherokees, and ae provisions ot the mer: 
existence, and their full right to the soil. We have never} course law of 1802, all now a ; orce, are he st nel ue 
usurped their rights, but have maintained.a friendly con-| same. I ask the attention. n PE ear aan J 
nexion with them, and purchased: their lands when we|particularly, for I hold them to be-indubi ence.of - 

ited m and they would sell. ATR 5 ; l. WIC W. ty OM blade 
"iN res ge tale Bur first treaty with the Cherokees. | sistent with the assumed jurisdiction of Geotgia, and:such 
In the treaty we agreed that they, should have a delegate as imperiously demand of us to — e clai 
in Congress. The treaty begins thus: ‘The commission-| or abandon our treaties and our awa. E 
ers plenipotentiary of the United States of America in] Ist. The boundaries of the Indian conn ry ane e expre is 
Congress assembled give peace to all the Cherokees, andjly, by treaty and legislative enactmen , recognised an 
receive them into the favor and protection of the United | established, and the President is directed to ascertain hem, 
States of America, on the following conditions: | 2d. By treaty and legislative enactment, the Indians 

“Article 3. The said Indians, for themselves and their|cannot sell any of their lands to third persons or foreign 
respective tribes and towns, do acknowledge all the Che-| States. : : i x aside : 
rokees to be under the protection of the United States of| 3d. By act of Congress, no person can enter the Inc ian 
America, and of no other sovereign whatever. territory. to trade, without license, and giving bond, of: 

“Article 9. For the benefit and comfort of the Indians, | thousand. dollars, with surety; nor cana foreigner: 
and for the prevention of injuries or oppressions on the | obtain license at all. alge gig es : 
part of the citizens or Indians, the United States in Con-| - 4th. Novperson shall settle in the Indian ‘territory, nor; 
gress assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right of 


shall survey or mark out the same; and, if he does,.the 
regulating the trade with the Indians, and managing all | President may remove him by military force. 9 
their affairs in such manner as they think proper. 


l 5th. No person shalt purchase of the Indians clothing, 
“Article 12. ‘That the Indians may have full confidence’ ye 


guns, or implements of husbandry. ; EA 
in the justice of the United States respecting their interests, |} 6th. Every white man found over the line, may be seiz-, 
they shall have a right to send a deputy of their choice, | ed by military force, andl carried into. any one of three 
whenever they think fit, to Congress. 


adjoining States, and tried. ; ; 
“Article 13. The hatchet shall be forever buried; and the | ° 7th. So he may be seized and tried wherever he may. 
peace given by the United States, and friendship re-esta- 


be found. f 
blished between the said States, on the one part, and allj 8th. All crimes committed by Indians shall be tried in 
the Cherokees on the other, shall be universal; and the {the United States’ courts. SE 
contracting parties shall use their utmost endcayors to 


9th. “Lhe tribes first, and Government finally, are liable’ 
maintain the peace given as aforesaid, and friendship re- 
established’? 


for all depredations by the Indians, demand being first. 
The same provisions and mutual stipulations are-to be 


made on the superintendént. E Don 
10th. Indian agents are located among the tribe 
found in the treaty of Holston, made in the year 1791, and 
so in the subsequent treaties down. to the present day. 


they. only can designate places of trade. wee MS 
ith. The President may regulate and forbid ‘the’sale i 
Can we necd other evidence that our rejation to the Tn- Ge ues 
dians has been national, exclusively, from the first? The 


of spirituous liquors -among the Indians. 
States and individuals have been prohibited the purchase 


12th. The President may cause them to- be furnished’ 
of Indian jand. AH our dealing with the Indian tribes 
bears but one interpretation--that of two distinct parties 


with domestic animals and implements of husbandry, and 
with goods and money. a 
13th. To prevent their further decline, the President 
treating in their national character. may appoint persons to instruct them in agriculture and 
Sir, at the time when these States established the pre- knowledge, and ten thousand dollars is appropriated. àn- 
sent Government, how did they find these Indian tribes, : 
and our relations with them? 
‘They found— 


nually therefor. 
Now Georgia has assumed the entire civil and criminal 
‘Ast. Treaties of friendship and alliance existing between 
them and us, containing reciprocal obligations and gua- 


jurisdiction over-all this Indian territory within her limits, 
as has Alabama and Mississippi; and they claim. that, let 
their laws be what they may, the United States cannot 
ranties, ; 
2d. ‘They found their national domain marked out and 
defined. 


interpose; no, not if they pass a law to put every man of 
them to death. These States have driven the United States 
. out of their State limits, and now deny their right, by 

3d. They found them nations in claim, in enjoyment, |treaty or legislation, to interfere in the internal and domes- 

and right-—acknowledging no dependence. tic concerns of the Indians. At one blow our treaties and 
Ath. They found that, under existing treaties, the Unit- | laws fall to the ground. And we are to sanction and sus: 

ed States had excluded the whites from the Indian terri-|tain these measures, by appropriating the funds of the Go- . 

tory, and had regulated all trade and intercourse. With 

them, as itis now done. ‘Fhe Ohio river was made to di- 

vide them into two departments, the North and the South. 


vernment! I ask this House to consider the character of 
the laws of Georgia, and say if they are willing to aid in 

Before 1787, there had been three departments. The 

old Congress, in 1787, appropriated thirty-four thousand 


the execution of her designs. ed 
Rut, sir, aside from the injustice, upon general. princi- 
dollars for the making treaties with the Indians. 
In this state of things the present Government was 


ples, of removing the Indians, I ask if this Government 
is not bound by treaties to protect them against everybody. © 
formed, and to it is given the power of regulating com- 
merce with foreign nations, between the States, and with 


Congress, under the power of the constitution, has rë- 
peatedly entered into compact with the Indians. `. 
Ist. She has made appropriations beforchand, to ena- 
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J And why, let me ask, have they so long refused the offers 
made them by thé Government? Butitis said, the chiefs! the 
chiefs! they are the mischief-makers—they advise the In- 
dians to stay. And has it come to this, that we are to find 
fault. with the poor Indian, because he regards the advice 
of his chief and guardian? Do not we and other nations 
the same? Shall we take the ground that the Indians are 
willing to remove, because we, in our humanity, think they 
ought tobe. They have, and still do, as a nation and as 

s By virtue of these |individuals, declare they are not willing to remove; and 
treaties we have obtained the country of the Indians-- }among other things, they give, as a reason for their unwil- 

that which we never claimed as ours—and for it we have |lingness, that they have examined and do not like the 

_ stipulated to-pay annuities. Are all these things mere {country beyond the Mississippi--that they cannot be happy 

waste paper? Can this Government say we have no oaks secure there. And may they not judge for themselves? 


to treat, while we are ‘constantly doing it, and now hold| Sir, there are many considerations pertaining to this 
miich of their land under treaties? > : greatsubject, which I must leave to otherand abler hands. 
“But, sit, Jet us not forget that, by treating with the In-|I will close my remarks with noticing one objection to the 
dians, we have induced them to throw themselves into cur | Indians remaining, and establishing a Government where 
arms, and to commit ‘themselves to us. Take, asa just|they are. It is said, and it is so declared in the President’s 
illustration of this sentiment, the first treaty of the Indians | message, that it is against the theory and constitution of 
under the constitution. hey abjure cvery other power, jour Government that the Indians should have a distinct 
_. State, `or individuals; commit their country and their af | existence in the bosom of a State. My answer is, that these 
fairs to the United States, exclusively, and with us enter |southern tribes always had a Government—thcy are exer- 
into treaties of alliance, offensive and defensive. So, too, |cising no new power—it isnot a new nation, an “imperium 
we receive them; guaranty their country; define and jiz imperio,” springing up. They have, it istrue, within a 
bound it, and take a part of it to ourselves; and by legis- |few years, new-modclled their Government, in imitation of 
- lative enactments regulate their trade and exclude all per- ours, and infused into it something of its spirit and prin- 
sons from théir territory, and send them implements forjciples; but they assume no new authority. The whites 
the purposes of husbandry. Can we now say we have no|have established themselves around the Indians, and it is 
power, and cannot redeem our pledge? I hope this Go-|nota new power springing up and planting itself in a sove- 
vernment will not stoop to such infamy and perfidy. reign State. The objection takes for granted the whole 
In 1819, Congress passed a Jaw to appropriate tenthou-| matter in dispute. If my views are right, the Indians can 
saiid dollars annually, to co-operate with benevolent socie- urge this objection with more force than we can. In most 
ties. in civilizing andreclaiming the Indians—aye, to co-|of the States-the Indians have melted away, and thereby | 
operate with thé « fanatics of the North,” as the gentleman {lost the power of self-government and distinct existence; 
. from Georgia calls them. ‘The Choctaws have appropri-|but this is not true of the Cherokees and other southern 
ated twelve thousand dollars for thirty ycars, annually, and |tribes, who have claimed and cxercised the power of self- 
the Chickasaws, thirty thousand dollars—and now, since | government, and, for aught I see, may do it with as much 
some of them are beginning to be what we have long la- | propricty as ourselves. Sir, 1 will close with saying that 
bored to make them, we are about to abandon them for- | this emigration of sixty thousand Indians, of different trikes, 
ever. If, sir, our treaties or Jaws are of any force, how {to a new country, now occupied more or less with hostile 
can the acts of Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama stand? |tribes, is an experiment of such serious magnitude, that 
One or the other of these powers only can extend itsjuris-|we ought not to force it upon them, but leave it really to 
diction over the Indians. their free choice. And who, sir, can tell us of the expense 
It has been said that the Indians in the southern States lof this removal? We are first to purchase the country 
will soon become extinct—that humanity dictates their re-|they leave, then to remove them, to conquer or purchase 
moval: Sir, why not leave the Indians to judge for them- |the country assigned them, and, after this, to sustain and 
selves “in this matter? They have the deepest interest in {defend them for all future time. How many millions will 


it, and they are sufficiently intelligent to discover what is | this cost? i . on 
` pest for themsélves. Sir, I confess I do not like this pa-| We must be just and faithful to our treaties. There is 
rade of humanity. Nor, if there be a willingness on the |no occasion for collision. We shall not stand justified be- 
part of the Indians, would Georgia need to pass her extra-|fore the worid in taking any step which shall lead to op- 
ordinary laws. But, sir, who constituted us judges over |pression. The eyes of the world, as well as of this nation, 
them? We may as well set ourselves up as judges for jare upon us. q conjure this House not to stain the page 
any other people-—for Spain or Fiance, for. instance, and of cur history with national shame, cruelty, and per fidy. £ 
forcé upon them republican Government, if we thought] Mr. FOSTER said that the interest which the State o 
it Would be better for them. How comes it to pass that ; Georgia bad in the bill then under consideration, would, he 
some’ of the tribes, the Cherokees especially, are increas-|hoped, be a sufficient upology for his engaging T is dis- 
ing in. population and wealth? Does this Jook like their cussion. 1am, however, [said Mr. F.] not a htt a E 
extinction? When did Georgia, permit me to ask, first raged, from a consciousness that any thing coming aom a 
feel this impulse of humanity for the- Cherokees? Not jrepresentative of that State, on this subject, yill e re- 
> until they'began to be a growing tribe. If she wishes to |ceived with great caution, if not distr w We are Sonel 
gave the Indian; why does she deny him the benefit and dered (as to a considerable extent, we really are) parties in 


protection of her Jaws? Why does she leave him to the interest, as advecating our own cause--and an argument 
merciless-rapacity of his white neighbors? which, coming from some other quarter, would: be consi- 
“But it is said the Cherokees and other tribes are wil-|dered as entitled to some weight, will, I fear, lose its os 
ling’ to remove. What, then, mean these memorials of when urged by one of us. Be I hope aia yi 
touching entreaty on our, tables, signed by some thousands | guard theinselves against any a aare : a in --s' : 
© “of them, begging that they may not be forcèd to leave far, especially, as concerns the humb emi ividual w! ney 
theif country? Why has Government sentin among them addresses you, I beg them to consider the cause, and no 


quainted-- tood £ 
dilated to inspire a deep interest in their fate: it has fallen right to the land they occupied grew out of their posses- 
to my lot, on various occasions, in the courts of Georgia, 
to have been engaged as their advocate'in the defence o 
their rights and interests. Sir, they are my 
they have full confidence in my friendship for them--an 
I would be the lust man to encourage an act of injustice | al 
or oppression towards them. i 2. 2 [tight to the vacant lands ; Se, on the. 
And, while I thus frankly* state the spirit with which T|-covery of the. country; the subjects of the discovering 
enter into this debate towards the Indians, I- shall -en-| nation might occupy. By this-occupancy they acquired 
deavor, inthe remarks which I may offer to the commit-| an individual title; and; upon receiving an act of incorpo-. 
tec, carefully to avoid. using any expression which might ration from’ their sovereign, they became a part of the 
offend the feelings of any one, either here or elsewhere. | empire, and entitled to the protection of the law; and 
Even the numerous memorialists who have loaded our ta-|thus followed the sovereignty. Such, sir, are the, doc-,’ 
bles with their petitions and remonstrances in behalf of] trines laid down by the-writers on national law—-they are 
the Indians, and whose language, in some instances, to-|not new, they existed long before any controversy be- 
wards the people of ‘Georgia, gives them very little claim | tween Georgia and the Cherokees. But, by way of sus- 
to our forbearance, need entertain no apprehensions of taining them still more fully, permit me to present to the 
retaliation from me. I have no disposition to recriminate. | committee the opinion of a- distinguished citizen of this 
Sir, Ihave a higher purpose in view—defence is my object. | country, which certainly will command their respect. Be- 
I take my stand on the borders of my State, for the pur- fore 1 do so, however, 1 will refer to. the President’s mes- 
pose of repelling: the attacks which have been made, and /sage at the commencement of the present. session, and 
are still making, upon her rights and characters and if, in|read a short extract from it; and really if it were not so 
the prosecution of this duty, I should find it necessary to| well known. that he: is the copyist of no’ man’s: style’ or 
make an incursion into the territories of our assailants, I|sentiments, we might almost’charge him with plagiarism. 


shall endeavor to do it in such a way asto be guilty of no | Speaking of subjecting the Indians to the laws.of the ~.. 


States in which they live, the President says, **in return 
strictly defensive war. for their obedience as‘individuals, they (the Indians) will, 

The gentleman from New York: has gone into a very without doubt, be ‘protected in the enjoyment of their pos» 
minute and critical investigation of the right by which | sessions which they have improved by their industry. But 
our ancestors obtained the possession of this country Heit seems to me visionary to suppose that in this state of 
tells ug that discovery only gave the title as between the | things claims can be allowed on tracts of country on which 
Kuropean nations—and merely conferred the right, on| they have neither dwelt nor made improvements, merely 
the discovering nation, of acquiring the territory from the | because they have seen them from the mountain, or passed. 
savages: thus discovery gave the right of obtaining posses-|them in the chase,” I will now turn to the opinion of the 
sion, and the possession when procured completed the title; | distinguished gentleman to whem I first alluded: - Tread 
go that our title to the country is really that of purchase}from an oration delivered by the. Hon- John.-Quincy 
from the aborigines. The gentleman here, too, took oc-| Adams, at Plytnouth, on the anniversary festival of the 
casion to remind us that the.theory of the English tenures, | sons of the pilgrims in the year 1802... «There are moral- 
that title by which lands are held, is, that they originally | ists (says the orator) who have questioned the ‘right of 
belonged to the Crown, and were granted out by the King. | Europeans to intrude upon the possessions of the aborigi- 
And pray, sir, what is our theory upon this subject? Is{nals in any case, and under any limitations whatever. . But 
it not precisely the same? Go into any of our courts, and | have they maturely considered the whole subject? The 
witness. the trial of a suit forland. -What is the very first Indian right of possession itself stands, with regard to the 
link in: the chain of title which a party introduces to es-j greatest part of the country, upon a questionable founda- 
tablish his claim? Ts it not the grant or. patent from the|tion. heir. cultivated fields, their constructed habita- 
State or United States? Do the courts go beyond these to] tions, a. space of ample sufficiency for their subsistence, 
ascertain how the granting power acquired the right to and whatever they had invested for themselves by pérsonal 
dispose of the land? Is the inquiry ever made how the | labor, was'undoubtedly, by the laws of nature, theirs. But 
territory was procured from the aborigines? No, sir; such | what is the right ofa huntsman to the forest of a thousand 
questions are never heard of: it makes no difference j miles, over which he has accidentally roamed in quest of 
whether the lands were obtained by purchase or conquest, | prey? Shall the liberal bounties of Providence to: the 
whether by formal and regular treaty, or at the point ofthe | race of man be.monopolized by one of ten thousand for 
bayonet. The litle of a patentee from the Crown would | whom they were created? Shall the lordly savage not‘on-. 
have been as valid and incontrovertible, if the British Go- ly disdain the yirtues and enjoyments of civilization himself, 


departure from the established rules. and principles of a 


- after proceeding with a series of questions, 
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_but»shalt-he ‘control the. civilization of a..world?” = And, 
forcibly and 
elegantly expr 
; surdity of the doctrine, against which he- was ¢ontend- 
‘ing, the speaker thus beautifully answers. themi. «* No, 
generous philanthropists!. -Heaven.has not been thús in- 
consistent in the works ofits hands!.. Heaven has not thus 
. placed at. irreconcilable: strife its. morallaws with its physi- 
cal creation! The. pilgrims. of Plymouth obtained their 
right of possession. to the territory on which they. settled, 
by. titles as: fair. and‘ unequivocal as any human property 
< canibe held. -By their voluntary association they recog- 
higed their allegiance to the Government of Britain; and 
dn process of time received whatever powers and authori- 
ties could be conferred upon them by a charter from their 
‘sovereign. The spot on which they fixed had belonged 
to an Indian tribe, totally extirpated by that devouring 
pestilence which had swept the country before their arri- 
yal. . ‘The territory thus free from all exclusive possession, 
they: might have taken by the natural right of occupancy. 
` Desirous, however, of giving ample satisfaction. to every 
pretence of prior right by solemn and formal conventions 


with:the chiefs of the neighboring tribes, they acquired |- 


the further security of a purchase.” ‘This, sir, is the. very 
doctrine for which I am contending. The Indians held 
their lands by virtue of their possession; their fields-and 
houses belonged. to them on account of their personal la- 
bor which they had bestowed on them; but Mr. Adams, 
while he bestowed merited praise on the fathers of New 
England for their anxiety to give ample satisfaction to the 
natives, expressly asserts that “*they might have taken 
possession of the vacant land, the territory free from all 
exchisive.possession, by the natural right of occupancy.” 
“sTo ‘this. opinion of Mr. Adams, I beg leave.to add that 
of.a gentleman ofthe bar, whose name I am unable to 
give, but.who ïs stated by the Rev. Dr. Morse to be an 
eminent lawyer. In 1821, Dr. Morse was appointed by 
the War Department to obtain information as to the state 
‘and condition. of the Indian tribes generally; and with 
his report, which he has published, he compiles this opi- 
nion, and which seems to have been given in a case stated 
relative to the nature of Indian titles to their lands: 

«The European settlers of this country,” says this gen- 
tleman, ‘claimed to have aright to appropriate it to them- 
selves; and the mildest and least exceptionable form in 
which they exercised that right, was, to treat the abori- 
ginal inhabitants as entitled to a limited or qualified pro- 
perty, a right to occupy and enjoy under certain modifica- 


essed, and so framed -as to expose the ab- 


was-settled by the Europeans; and it will readily cecur to 
every gentleman that they give the death blow to this new 
doctrine: of Indian sovereignty. For, if the. aborigines 
really possessed sovereign authority over. the country, it 
was a direct and illegal encroachment upon their national 
rights for any other nation, or the subjects of any other na- 
tion, to attémpi to occupy any partofit, without permission. 
But, sir, the honorable. gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Storrs] will, I suppose, treat the opinions I have 
read as he did. those of Chancellor Kent, Mr. Dane, and 
some others, which were quoted by the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, [Mr. Bext.] Perceiv- 
ing how directly those opinions were at. war with the prin- 
ciples for which he is contending, the gentleman from New 
| York endeavors to break their force and effect by telling us 
that they were obiter dicta--mere passing remarks—not 
solemn adjudications. Why, sir, the gentleman certainly 
forgets where he is. We are not ina court of law. We 
ido not refer to decisions of courts as. binding upon us; but 
[the opinions of judges, and of all other gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished talents, are certainly entitled to weight in our 
deliberations. i ’ 
But I will meet the gentleman on. his own ground; and 
as nothing but adjudicated cases is regarded by him as 
competent authority, I beg leave to refer to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Johnson vs. McIntosh, (8 Wheaton’s Rep.) And, sir, 
when I remember the tribute, as equivalent as it was just, 
which was paid a few weeks ago by my friend from Con- 
‘necticut [Mr. Huyrineron] to the venerable jurist at the 
[bead of that court, I feel that this decision will not, at least 
by some gentlemen here, be lightly esteemed. In deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, Chief Justice Marshall says: 
£ While the different nations of Europe respected the right 
of the natives, as occupants, they asserted the ultimate 
dominion to be in themselves, and claimed and exercised, 
as a consequence of this ultimate dominion, a power to 
grant the soil, - while yet in possession of the natives. 
These grants have been understood by all to convey a title 
to the grantees, subject only to the Indian right of occu- 
pancy. The history of America, from its discovery to the 
present day, proves, we think, the universal recognition of 
these principles.” After speaking of Spain and Portugal, 
as resting their claims to portions of this continent on dis- 
[covery, the court proceeds: “France also founded her 
j title to the vast territory she claimed in America, on disco- 
very. However conciliatory her conduct may have been, 
ishe stil] asserted her right of dominion over a great ex- 


tions, but with no power to.convey nor indeed to do any jtent of country not actually settled by Frenchmen, and 
other act ofownership. The right of soil, or the absolute ithe exclusive right to acquire and dispose ofthe soil which 
property, and the jurisdiction over it, were, in the mean remained in the occupation of Indians.” Again: ‘* No one 
time, deemed'to. belong to the sovereign or State under! of the powers of Europe gave its full assent to this princi- 
whose authority the: discovery and settlement were made, | ple more unequivocally than England.” And, after stating 
andto the grantees of such sovereign or State. The in- the different grants, patents, and charters, granted by the 
terest. of the soil carried with it the right to buy off, or | King of Great Britain to different companies, the court 
otherwise remove, the incumbrance, which right, as re-jadds, ‘Thus has our whole country been granted by the 


spected the sovereign or State, was of course full and ab- 
solute, but, as respected individuals, was subject to such 
restrictions as might be thought fit to be imposed, either 
by general legislation, or by terms annexed to the respect- 
ive grants.” (At the revolution the rights of territory and 
jurisdiction, which belonged to the forcign sovereign, and 
such sovereign rights as had been granted. by him toindi- 
viduals or bodies, became vested in the States of this Union, 
within whose limits the territory lay. Among the rights 
which thus became vested in the States, was thesovercign 
authority over the lands inhabited. by the Indians. within 
their bounds, and not yet become the subject of individual 
ownership or claim. -It comprehended the right of soil, 
the jurisdiction, and the exclusive authority to purchase, 
or otherwise extinguish, the qualified property of the 
Indians.” eee i a hs : i 
~Buchare the principles upon which this vast continent 


Crown while in the occupation of the Indians.” With re- 
gard to the territory ceded by Virginia to the United 
States, the Chief Justice says: ‘The ceded territory was 
occupied by numerous and warlike tribes of Indians; but 
the exclusive right of the United States to extinguish their 
title, and to grant the soil, has never, we beleve, been 
doubted.” Again: “ The United States, then, have une- 
quivoeally acceded to that great and broad rule by which 
its civilized inbabitants now hold this country. They hold, 
and assert in themselves, the title by which it was acquired. 
They maintain, as all others have maintained, that disco- 
very gaye an exclusive right to extinguish the Indian title 
of occupancy, either by purchase or by conquest, and gave 
also a night to such a degree of sovercignty as the circum- 
stances of the people would allow them to exercise.” 

«< Ifthe discovery be made, and possession of the country 
be taken, under the authority of an existing government, 
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‘acknowledged’ by the emigrants; it is supposed: 
ually well-settled that the discovery was made-for 
the whole nation, that the country becomes: part of the 
nation, and that the vacant soil-is to: be disposed of by that 
organof the Government which hasthe constitutional power, 
to dispose of the ‘national domains} by that organin which 
all vacant territory is vested. by law. ese Soyo eS 

“So far as respects the authority. of the’ Crown, dis- 
tinction was taken between vacant- lands sand lands: OCU) 
pied by the Indians; The title, subject only to. the right 
of occurpancy:by the Indians, was admitted to be tn the 
King, as was his right to grant that title.: 

«The very grant of a charter is an asser 
of the Crown.” $ are 

And, sir, on examination, it will be found: that most of; 
these grants convey both soil and the right of dominion to; 
the grantees. Hence arose the colonial governments. 
The colonies were a part of the empire, but, under their 
grants or charters, they had the right to government and 
jurisdiction within their limits. ~ Accordingly, we find 
many of them at an early period of their history making 
Jaws for the government of the Indians within their re- 
spective hounds, and governing them as com pletely as the 
whites. Nor do we learn that this right was ever contest- 
ed. Some of the colonies (among them Georgia) having 
a vast extent of country within :their limits occupied by 
Indians, and but a very sparse population, did notattempt 
to exercise this power. This, however, was a question of 
expediency merelys and a failure to exert the power is no} 
argument against the right. 

Such was the situation of affairs at the rev 
the declaration of independence, the colonics declared that 
they were “froe, sovercign, and independent States.” 
Whatever right of dominion or sovereignty then existed in 
Great Britain, passed to the States, on the establishment 
of their independence. By the treaty of peace this inde- 
pendence was acknowledged; the boundaries of the thir- 
teen States were specified; and all the country included 
within the specified limits was within some one of the States: 
there was nothing yielded to them as a consolidated repub- 
lic. ‘They were not only independent: of Great Britain, 
but of cach other, and were under no-obligation to each 
other, further than the solemn pledge inthe declaration of 
independence, and thearticles of Union and confederation. 

If there had been no confederation, each State would 
have possessed within its limits all the rights which before 
belonged to the Crown or the colonial Government; and 
these have been shown to have been full and ample. 


which is 
to be: eg 


tion of the title 


olution. By 


L-come now, sir, to that part of this subject which is 


considered the most interesting--the treaties made by the 
United States with the Cherokees, and the guaranty con- 
tuned in the treaty of Holston. ‘This, sir, is the strong 
ground of our adversaries. Here the Cherokees have 
planted their standard, and run up the flag of indepen- 
dence, with “UNITED STATES’ GUARANTY,” in- 
scribed in staring capitals. 
this guaranty, imposing as it may be considered. `I shall 
contend, and trust 1 shall be able to show, that. the United 
States had no right to make it; and, if so, Georgia certainly 
is not bound by it. Sir, there are other treaties besides 
that of Holston; there is one of prior date, entered into 
between thirteen independent States, of which Georgia 
was one+-I mean that constitution of which I have just 
been speaking, and to which this-Government must look 
for,its powers. In that instrament not only are these 
powers specified, but the Government is prohibited from 
the exercise of powers not granted to it. 
Federal Government, very early after its formation, began 
to evince a disposition, which its subsequent history has 


Sir, I am not to be alarmed by; 


| 


But, sir, the! course of conduct for- 


knowledge themselves to be under: the protectiOn .of the 
United States,-and of no-other’ sovereign whatey, This: 
is not the language of thé Indians; for although, seme of- 
their chiefs signed the treaty, it- was undoubted : 
by the United States’ commissioners... These-In 
in the bounds of the States of North and South. 
and Georgia. . The only power, which Congress he 
in: matters of this kind, was ‘to manage the affairs of the: 
Indiajis, so: that the legislative rights of the States should : 
not be violated.” .. And yet, by this treaty,- the “United 
States.are ‘constituted: the sole, sovereigns over these In- 
dians. © Was not the legislative power of the ‘State setat 
complete defiance? - But-det ais examine this guaranty. 
The. treaty- of Holston, in “which, itis, eontained,: wa 
made in 1791, Here the United States again ob 
from the Cherokees the acknowledgment that the 
under their sole protection, and of no other: so} 
whatever; and then they solemnly guarantied to thema 
their lands not ceded. Here det me inquire what was the, 
object and meaning of this guaranty. . Does any géntle- 
man believe it was designed to authorize the Cherokees to 
organize or establish an independent Government! Canany 
one seriously pretend that sucha thing was contemplated, 
either by: the United States’. commissioners, or by: 
dians? “Such. an opinion will not be hazarded. 
most extent ‘to -which this guaranty was-intend 
was to secure the Indians in the possession of thei 
This idèa of. an’ independent: Government is of recent. ~ 
date. The right of the Indians to formit, and claim the- 
protection of the United States, under the treaty of Hol- 
ston, never suggested itself until Georgia threatened :t 

tend the operation of her 


Jaws over that part of hetter- 
ritory in the possession of the Cherokees. Then it:was 
that a delegation fi 


om that tribe came on to. this city, 
and applied to the President to protect: them against the 
operation of the Georgia. laws. And it was in-answer 
to this application that the President gave the answer ` 
which the gentleman from New York complains of,, and 
characterizes as arbitrary and despotic. He. says that. 
the President should have waited. for Congress: that 
was our province to have decided on this'subject, and: 
to execute the laws of the land, one of the highest of. wh 
was the treaty. . Sir, one who knew nothing of: the-facts © 
in this case, and had only heard them as disclosed. by. othe © 
gentleman, would have supposed that the President-was 
entirely a volunteer; that on coming into: office he, had 
heard of. the intention of Georgia to exercise her right to 
extend the operation of her laws. over the whole-of her > 
territory, and that he had forthwith told the Cherokees. 
| they must remove; that the lawsof civilized man would 

l soon be enforced against them, by which they would. be 
grievously oppressed; and that although he had found in 
some old treaty a guaranty by which.the Government were 
boun,l to protect them, yet he should pay-no .regard toit; 
‘and if they would not remove, he should leave them. to 
their fate. But was this the case? What, sir, isthe history 
pof this matter?’ The Legislature of Georgia, eighteen 

| months ago, asserted, by resolutions, her right to.extend . 
her jurisdiction over the Cherokee. country, and advised : 
‘a future Legislature to exercise this right: the Indians 
‘applied to the President, complaining of the designs of 

| Georgia, and asking the protection of the Federal. Go- 

Í vernment. Now, what should the President-have done? — 
Make no reply—remain perfectly silent, or tell them he 
was not atliberty to give any opinion, not even to form one, 
as to the intent of the treaty referred to? Is this the 

a President of this republic to. pur- 
sué? Would this have been like Andrew Jackson? ... Sir, 

it would have been at varjance with every act of his. life 


more openly developed, to increase its powers. We have 


a striking instance of this in the treaty of Hopewell—! 


ji 
i 


the first treaty which it entered-into-with the Cherokees., 
In the second article of that treaty, “the Cherokees ac- 


Vor, VI.--130 


and every feature of hischaracter. What, then, could he 
have done, other than that he did? The Indians -had. ot 
been interrupted—there had been no attempts to“drive 

them from their land, nor was this even threatened; and. ` 
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the law of Georgia, which the gentleman from New York 
says will have the effect of compelling them to remove, 
hadenot even been passed. “But the President, appealed 
to as he was, in a spirit of the most open frankness, and 
with a special regard for the welfare of the Indians, ad- 
dressed them in the most affectionate terms; he told them 
they knew him, and they knew he would not deceive them; 
in that peculiar and-eloquent language which they so well 
understood, he told them he spoke ‘ with a straight and 
not with a forked tongue. “If you remain where you are, 
(said he) you cannot. escape the operation of the State 
laws; you are included within the bounds of the States 
which have this right, and it is in vain to think of resisting; 
if you choose to eman there, you shall be protected in 
the possession of your lands; bat E will not beguile you 
with the hope of the protection of this Government against 
State authority. But if you choose to remore, I will pro- 
vide you a country beyond the Mississippi, where you may. 
escape the evils you apprehend—there you shalt be pro- 
tected-—there you may live and be happy.” And this, sir, 
is the language of a despot! thisis the style suited to the 
court of Henry VIII! this is the power which is so alarm- 
ing, that the gentleman from New York would prefer a 
dictator at once, rather than have a President so self-willed 
and tyrannical! Really, sir, so solemn and impressive was 
the gentleman’s manner, so awful and terrific the picture 
he drew, that my fears were highly excited—I was ready 
to conclude that the days of this happy republic were 
numbered, and my imagination sickened at the contem- 
plation of liberty expiring in convulsive agonics. But, 
sir, when the alarm had ceased, and I had time for a little 
calm reflection, I found that the country had, in the view 
of the gentleman, been brought to the verge of this aw- 
ful catastrophe by a little friendly and parental advice from 
the President to these children of the forest, and by a re- 
fasal to array this Government against that of the States | search for it in vain. No such power exists. Whenever 
acting within their own sphere. But, in the glow ofthe execution of a treaty is confided to the President, he 
all his ardor, and while sounding these terrible alarms, fis necessarily clothed with the power of construing it; - 
and indulging in such mild terms as °‘ tyrant,” <¢despot,” Jand so long as the executive chair is filled by our present 
s“ dictator,” &c. the gentleman is considerate cnough to} Chief Magistrate, that power will be exercised, And 
remind us that his opposition to the conduct of the Presi- | whenever you attempt to compel him to adopt a construc- 
dent is prompted by no political opposition—* this is no | tion of a treaty entrusted to his execution, whieh he be- 
arty question.” Oh no! ‘no party question!” certainly |lieves to be unconstitutional, and then require him to act 
not. Why tellus thist Who could have thought of charg- [on that construction, he will tell you: ‘© No, I cannot. i 
ing the opposition of that gentleman to the influence of|you choose to impeach me, do so. Drag me to the bar of 
political or party motives? I am sure. no member of this ithe Senate, and accuse me before that august tribunal; 
committee can be so uncharitable. But, lest there might | but I will not go to the bar of my God with the damning 
be some ungenerous suspicion of that kind, the gentle- |sin upon my conscience of having openly and knowingly 
man give? us the strongest assurance of his sincerity, inthe | violated that great charter of cur Government which I 
anxiety he evinces to throw the responsibility of the Presi- | had solemmly sworn to support and defend.” 
dent’s conduct upon some one else. “It was certainly} Not only are the recommendations of our statesmen, 
not the suggestion of his own mind,” and yet, after ranging land the character of our people, a sufficient guaranty 
the fields of his imagination, extensive as they arc, he is against oppression towards the Indians, but, by a recur- 
unable to whom to attribute this cruel policy. Finally, [rence to the past, we can give the strongest assurance 
however, and without the shadow of pretext, he travels | that our courts of justice will afford them ample protec- 
out of his way to: make what at first appeared a very in-|tion.. F stated to the committee, in the outset of my Te- 
sidious attack on thé Secretary of State. After telling us| marks, that it had frequently been my lot to be employed 
he cannot imagine who could have advised the President |as counsel for the Cherokees in our courts; and, as the 
in this matter; he expressed the most fervent hope that it} character of the State in relation to its treatment ef these 
was not the first officer in the cabinet.. Really, sir, at| people is.so deeply concerned, I hope I shall be indulged 
first I thought this was bitter irony; and that the gen- in stating one or two eases which have come within my 
tleman’s object was to render the policy as odious as pos-| personal knowledge. In the treaties of 1817 and 1819, 
sible, and then, by expressing the hope that it was not ad-|made between the United States and the Cherokees, by 
vised by the Secretary of State, to make directly the op-| which a portion of the territory in „the cccupancy of the 
posite. impression upon the minds of the committee. But | Cherokees was acquired for Georgia, ‘the United States 
when a gentleman of his standing makes such a solemn lagree to give to each head of an Indian family six hundred 
averment, we are bound to believe him. From the rela- fand forty acres of land in the territory ceded »” on certam 
tions formerly existing between the Prime Minister and | conditions. The Legislature of Georgia, conceiving this 
the gentleman from’ New York, it might be a matter of] was a disposition of the property of the State, which the 
curious inquiry how long this extreme solicitude for the | Federal Government had no right to make, ordercd the 
fame and character of the Secretary of State has existed. | lands thus secured to the heads of Indian families to 
“This js a matter, however, which it would be highly in-| be surveyed with the rest of the territory, and granted in 
delicate for me to inquire into. Tecan only congratulate | like manner. This produced a contest between the State 


the Secretary on the invincible champion who has stepped 
forward in his defence; and from the zeal and spirit which 

has been manifested, the head cf the State Department 
may feel perfectly secure from all attacks. Ff, however, 

the gentleman’s knowledge of the President’s character 

had been equal to his anxiety for the Secretary’s reputa- 

tion, he might easily have quieted all his apprehensions. 

Our present Chief Magistrate, while he will cheerfully 

listen to the opinions and suggestions of his constitutional 
advisers, will not submit to the directions or dictations of 
any one; and, least of all, will he eyer attempt to shelter 
himself from the responsibilities ofhis measures, by palm- 
ing them on his ministers. ` 

But to return to the treaty of Holston. Suppose the 

guaranty had expressly extended to the protection of the 

Indians, and to restrictions upon the rights of the States, 

which the United States had no power to imposc—in 
other words, suppose the provisions of the treaty to have 
been plainly and palpably unconstitutional: now the ad- 
vocates of the Indians insist that the President has no 
right to notice this unconstitutionality—-he is bound to 
execute the treaty. From this doctrine, sir, I humbly 
beg leave to dissent. The President, on coming into 
office, took a solernn oath te support the constitution of 
the United States—a treaty repugnant to this constitution 
has no binding force, and the enforcement of it by the 
President would, it seems to me, be a direct violation of 
his oath. But the honorable gentleman from New York 
contends, that if there be any difficulty as to the meaning 
or obligations of a treaty—at least, such as those with the 
Indians—the President should refer the matter to Con- 
gress—that it is our province to ascertain and determine 
the extent of these obligations. I shoul be very glad to 
know where Congress derives this power. In what part 
of the constitution does the gentleman find it? He will 
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grantees and the Cherokee .claimants, anda series of law proaches.and abuse which have been soumsparingiy, lavish 
suits ensued. When the causes came. before. the: ‘court, | edupon us? But, sir, if the cases to which ave, ref erred, ~ 
the title of the Indian countrymen was defended. on.the| together with other facts _ known ‘to:.this: committee, are 
ground that the land which they contended for had never | not satisfactory, ask the Cherokees, whose rights: 
Sen ceded; that the indian title had never. been extin-| juries have been the subject of investigation iou: 
guished; that, being in possession, their title of occupancy} even they will bear testimony in. our fayor——they: 
was sufficient to protect them; ‘and that, although. in. the| you that they have ever found ready access to the ju 
treaties. the words the United States. <‘ agree to. give? | seat, anda listening ear to their complaints. Yes, sir, 
indicated a disposition of the land. which they, could-not} feel prond.that I-can stand up here, and proclaim, tọ the:... 


make, yet it amounted to nothing ‘more. nor: less than:a: Représentatives.of- _the American people that the records. 
reservation by the Cherokees of that much land. from thej of our courts furnish no unjust judgments against our red: 
territory ceded.. Conflicting claims.. thus arising, pro- neighbors—our. altars have never been crimsoned with the. 
duced, as may well be ‘supposed, much excitement in the} blodd of an innocent Cherokees, and, at this moment, the., 
counties where these lands were. situated; but, after long} gloomy cclls of our-penitentary. can furnish witnesses who : 
and solemn investigations, the court sustained, the right of| will testify that the rights of the Indians:are not tob 
the reservees, and determined that. the State grantees lated with impunity. eae, a AOE ee RE 
could not recover the possession of the.Jand until the In-b I will now recur to another, aud a very. striking par 
dian claimant abandoned it, or his title was extinguished. | the remarks of the gentleman from New York. Towards: 
And this decision was made by a judge,* not only of dis-] the close of his eloquent argument, he took up this book, 
tinguished ability, but one than whom the State of Geor-| [Jefferson’s Memoir] and told us that he. then held In his: 
gia docs not contain a citizen more devoted to her rights; hand an authority which could not be resisted; that it had,. 
und interests. But, dear as these were to him, and although! probably, never been seen before by any gentleman here; 
many of our most respectable citizens entertained a dif-|and that it must seal the lips of every friend to, this. bill 
ferent opinion, yet, when called on to decide this delicate] who had any reverence for those whose opinions hé 
and highly interesting question, he met it with the inte-| presently read. Sir, the committee: cannot. have «fi 
gvity and firmness which should ever characterjze a judge, | ten the gentleman’s impressive;‘manner; Hor: h c 
and our people acquiesced with tbat respect which they] tone with whieh-he prefaced his reading with: the-rem 
never fail to render to the laws of the State, and. to the|.that they were.the sentiments of “the mind that founded 
constituted authorities by whom they are administered. | end the mind that reformed our political system.” ; 
‘Lhe consequence was, thatthe United States Government,| But Jet us examine a little into these. conclusive, ands... 
prompted by a disposition to-do, justice to all parties, au-| irresistible authorities, and see whetherindeed ‘‘our.affairs, 
thorized the purchase of the Indian claim to these lands;| have grown thus desperate.” In this [the fourth volume:of 
the reservees finally reccived from one to four thousand) Mr. Jefferson’s Memoir, &c.] we find what appears to. be. . 
dollars each for their reservations; and the incumbrances| an extract from his journal. It seems that, during.the: > 
on the Georgia title being thus removed, the citizens camel existence of hostilities with the: northwestern -Indisns, in; 
into the peaceable and undisturbed possession of the pro-| the year 1793, and while preparations were making for a: 
perty. vigorous campaign, General Washington advised with his 
‘Another, and a still more serious case. In one of the] cabinet as to the propricty of making one more effort. t 
countics where these controversies for land titles had ex-} restore peace, and prevent the effusion of blood; and,it 
isted, and where the excitement between the whites and| was in answer to certain questions submitted by the. Pres. 
Indians had been greatest, a Cherokee, charged with the] sident, that Mr. Jefferson gave the opinion which. was: 
murder of a white man, was arrested, indicted, and put| read by the honorable gentleman from New-Yor hat 
upon his trial. There he appeared. friendless and for-| those. questions were, .we cannot “ascertains. buty from: 
saken, Not one of his tibe came forward to aid im his| some of Mr. Jefferson’s remarks, it would seem: that they: 
defence, or witness his trial—they despaired of his life—| related to the boundaries which ‘should. be proposed, to: 
blood had been shed; and, judging from their own usages| the Indians to be established. between them and the whites:., 
aud customs, they supposed. that blood must answer it.| And here let me remind the committee, that, at the:t me. 
Daring the trial, the prisoner exhibited no fear--not even] this opinion was expressed, the cessions. of the. tex ritory, 
a murmur escaped him; he looked round upon the scenes] northwest of the Ohio had already: been made tothe. 
and ceremonics of the court as unconscious of danger, or] United States; it was their property; no part of it was-en- 
indifferent to his fate. In the course of the investigation, | closed within the limits of any of the States. Let it also. 
it was proved that a white man was also engaged in the! be remembered that, at that time, the nature of the Indian- | 
murder, and, indeed, the principal—he fled, while the In-| title had not been seriously investigated—the principles 
dian remained, This circumstance was seized on to esta-] on which their claims rest had not been settled... It was 
blish the guilt of the.one, and the innocence of the other. | under these circumstances, at that early- period; that Mre- 
Some other facts were disclosed, inducing some doubts as] Jefferson gave this opinion, which. E wil} again read tothe 
to the part which the Indian took in the affair which re:| committee: J aa : eS 
mem te bigad, at 7 ae which this} > «F considered our right of pre-emption of the Indian * 
AA en is nie Coree Thait FNR and long lands not as amounting to any dominion, or- jurisdiction, 
should De an ace dak as reed inb i ipat i ian here | or paramountship whatever, but in the nature of a remain- 
and reeoynised iy the court “n ce Fagen rabies der, after the extinguishment of a present right, which 
The resolt of the trial Wa a verdict of Aas ‘It J ad IVES S o present right. whatever, but of prev eating, 
this Oae wae aeain a nap Hate nor gui vs a other nations from taking possession, and so defeating our 
abandoned baa ya 8 ie r restored to He tribe, who nad expectancy; „that the Indians bad the full, undivided, and 
T could tie cy ow i Ay eee his inevitable fate. independent sovereignty as longas they chose to keep. it, 
ing too much on tl y other cascs, but it would be impos-| and this might be forever.” T 
then, Si the State aaen of me eerie Is this, Sir, there is no man who has a higher reverence for.the 
opts lucia Ww s and whose courts are soj opinions of Mr. Jefferson than I have—not even the honor- 
ppressive to the Indians--whose people disregard all the} able gentleman from New York; but if he intended to be 
obligations of humanity, and trample on the rights of the| understood as-advancing the 4 int noua 
Wealcand defenseless ea > nS ; ; vancing the opinion that the Indian tribes 
ayages? Do we deserve the re-| possess entire and unlimited sovereignty over the country- 
— which they claim, I cannot yield my assent. .The decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the writers on national law, and 


J Judge Clayton. 
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almost -évery.. distinguished man who has expressed anjcoul 


opion on thé subject, are opposed to this doctrine: 
-= But althoGgh Mr. Jefferson uses the expression, “full, 
undivided, and independent: sovereignty,” 1 véry much 


quéstion whether he intended to goto the extent which | availing. 


these words import; for, immediately preceding thein, 
` says that we have the tight of ‘preventing other 


d not be made so but by vesting in them the paramount 


‘|title, but this the United States could not do, because they 
jhad no right whatever to the territory in question. 


Take 
and the argument is un- 
If the original title was good, the guaranty was 


either horn of the dilemma, then, 


; he |superfluous—if it was not good, the guaranty coitld not aid 
à ; ve: tf ht nations | it. 
from taking possession. of the Indian lands, and defeating | tend 


But neither General Washington nor the, Senate in- 
ed any thing more by this guaranty than protection to 


our expectaney.”” Here he. qualifies this sovereignty at|the Indians in the possession of their lands—and this Gene- 
once; “for, “if the Indians: possessed. * full sovereignty,” ral Jackson has assured the Cherokees they shall have, if 
they could’ dispose of the country to any other nation—the they choose to remain where they now are. These, then, 


denial ofthe right to do this isa very material and import- 
ant abridgment of their sovereignty. But the opinion 
proceeds further: ‘*That as fast as we extend our rights by 
purchase from them, (the Indians,) so fast we extend the 
* limits of our society; and so fast as a new portion became 
encircled within our line, it became a fixed limit of our so- 
ciety, that the Executive, with either or both branches of 
our: Legislature, could not alien any part of our territory; 
that, by theilaw of nations, it was settled that the unity 
and: indivisibility of ‘the society was so fundamental, that it 
cotld not be dismembered by the constituted authorities, 
except’ when all power was delegated to them, (as in the 
case of despotic Governments, ) or, second, where it was 
expressly delegated; that neither of these delegations had 
beén made to our General Government, and therefore that 


sir, are the imposing authorities which the honorable gen- 
tleman has presented in such terrible array against us. It 
remains for the committee to say whether he has not over- 
calculated the effect which they were to produce on the 
principles asserted and maintained by the State of Georgia. 

Notwithstanding, however, the gentleman conceived 
himself so ably sustained, we could but remark the de- 
spondency indicated by his ctosing remarks. The Senate, 
he tells us, have yielded--they have registered the. exe- 
cutive edict, and responded the servile ‘‘amen” to the 
royal mandate-~and that here is the last hope of the Chero- 
kee. But fearf-] that the powers of his eloquence, and 
the pathetic appeals to our sympathies, may all prove un- 
availing, he at last attempts to terrify us. ‘* Pass this bill,” 
he exclaimed in a most solemn manner, ‘‘and the Indians 


it had no right to dismember or alienate any portion of! must remove. Yes, sir, they will go; and, from the gloomy 
territory once ultimately consolidated with us; and that we | wilds of the Mississippi, they will send back upon you 
could no more cede to the Indians, than to the English or |their bitter execrations.” Sir, the gentleman again draws 
Spaniards, as it might, according to acknowledged princi-| on his imagination: here I have the advantage of him—I 
ples, remain as irrevocably and eternally with the one as appeal to facts. Hundreds of the Cherokees have already 
the’ other.” ; removed to that country, and we have never heard that 
‘Here we have anotber instance of the devotion of this they have execrated-us for inducing them to go. Others 
illustrious statesman to his favorite doctrine of confining | have éxplored the country, and have brought back a good 
the Fedéral Government to the powers expressly delegated report, and will remove if the means are provided. In 
tò it. - And after-a refusal of the convention to give this travelling through the nation last spring, I saw an Indian 

` Government the power of fixing the limits of the States! countryman just preparing to emigrate; and his anticipa- 
- then existing, and with the provision in the constitution, |tions were very different Rom those of the honorable gen- 
that ilo new State shall be erected within the bounds of|tleman from New York. He wasia man of large family 


„any other State without its consent, I put it to the candor 
of the gentleman to say whether Mr. Jefferson would have 
sanctioned the idea, that, by a treaty with an Indian tribe, 
this Government could have authorized the establishment 
of an independent, sovereign Government within the limits 
of one of the States. Sir, it would be doing violence to the 
first principles of his political creed. 


‘The other authority, cn which the gentleman.so much} 


relied, was the fact of General Washington’s asking the 
advice of the Senate as to treating with the Cherokees in 
the year 1795, and whether he should propose to guaranty 
to them their lands not ceded. Now, here the committee 
will remark, that, at that time, the population of Georgia 
was sparse, and her frontiers exposed to continual ravages 


and considerable property; his improvements had been 
valued, and he was to set out in a few days; he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the terms on which he was 
ivemoving, and appeared delighted at the prospect his new 
[home presented. Sir, J do not think this individual had 
ilaid up any bitter execrations to send back upon us. No, 
\sir, these execrations come from a different point of the 
compass. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion, There are other 
;points on which I intended to have touched, but I have 
already so far transcended the limits I had prescribed for 
myself, that it would. be inexcusable in me longer to abuse 
ithe patient attention which has been so indulgently ex- 
tended tome: Permit me, however, before I close, to ask 
the committee, if they refuse to pass this bill, what course 


and murders by the Indians; nearly the whole of the coun- i € 
try; from the Oconee and. Altamaha to the Mississippi, was this Government will adopt. Will they attempt to inter- 
in the possession of numerous and fierce tribes: and for-the [fere with the jurisdiction of the State of Georgia, and ar- 
purpose of arresting bloodshed and all the horrors of an [rest the operation of her laws over the Indians? Sir, this 
indian war, these propositions were submitted. In addition jis a most momentous question. We are indeed brought 
‘to this, the guaranty had been previously made by the ito a crisis-—-we are upon the very banks of the Rubicon—— 
treaty of. Holston. Under this existing emergency, then, la very narrow boundary divides you from State jurisdiction 
the Senate advised that the guaranty be proposed. The!—cross it, and we may not be able to calculate the conse- 
‘constitutional power to give it does not seem to have been | quences—there may, then, indeed, be scenes and subjects 
agitated; and although, as I think I have clearly shown, the abundantly sufficient for the exercise of all the feelings of 
power did not exist—particularly if it extends to autho- i philanthropy. 1 tell you, sir, Georgia has taken her course, 
rize the Cherokees to establish-an independent Govérn-jand she will not retire from it. Nor has she acted hastily; 
ment—there was some excuse for it in the motive which | eighteen months ago-she gave notice of her intentions, and 
prompted it. iat the last session of her Legislature she resolved to carry 
~ Bat does the honorable gentleman from New York per- those intentions into execution. Sir, her laws will be.en- 
ceive the difficulty in which he involves himself by insist- ; forced: of this an earnest has already been given. It has 
_ iIng-so strenuously: .on -the effect of this guaranty? For if: been recent] y determined by one of our courts, that mhe 
the original title of the Cherokees be valid, wherefore the States right of jurisdiction does extend over the whole o 
necessity of a guaranty? : This: could not strengthen a ttle the territory within her chartered limits; and the cours 
already complete. And if their claim was not valid, it} will be sustained by the people. I hope I am not misun- 


aod in these remarks: they are not madé in the spirit|introduction with.a motion forthe previous question, he 
dersttod ireateding or defiance—far from it.. On the felt himself justified in embarrassing the regohition by au 
contrary, our’ people implore “you; by all the ties which the means which the fornis of the House permitte h m to. 
pind us together—by ‘the common sufferings, and dan-| use. Peet, i oe ee i 
gers, and triumphs of our ancestors—by ‘the principles of| The motion for a call of the House was negati 
that constitution by which our rights are secured and pro: jout a division; and. ` 
tected—not: to violate the rights of Georgia’ as a so The House refused to second the call for the pre 
reign member of this Union, nor interfere v jè exer question, 79 rising for it, and 89 Lape it. : aii 
cise of her legitimate powers. But do not mistake this) <Mr, REED; of Massachusetts, then o ered the fo lowing”: 
appeal-—it is not the entreaty of suppliants; it is’ the sin- substitute for the resolution, viz. . 
cere and affectionate remonstrance of brothers--of a ge-| ` That the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed to. 
nerous and high-minded people. And will you disregard | inform this House, at the next session of Congress, Ist. The” 
them? Will you turn a deaf ear to.our-appeals, and resolve, | quantity of salt manufactured at the various salt works in 
at all hazards; to prevent the exercise of those rights which | the United Statés, and at each, factory. 2d. The price 
the State of Georgia brought with her into this Union-—| exacted for salt at. each of the -manufactories: _ 8d. The 
which she has never yielded—which: most of-her sisters] qualityyof the salt manofactured at each of the. m iuf: ; 
have long exerted without interruption--and which have | tories. 4th. The prices of salt in various parts of he 
been but now recognised by the President of the Senate? | country.” - = ; Di a 
And if you should, is it reasonable to suppose that Georgia| ` Mr. REED followed his-motion to amend -with an argu- 
will submit to be restrained from the exercise of these | ment of considerable length, to show the impropriety of 
rights by the arm of the General Government? No, sir, | hasty action on so important a subject, ‘without fullinform-. 
I assure you she will not--her course is determined on, jation on it. He combatted, by a train of reasoning, the 
and she will pursue it with a resolution which no threats] fallacy, as he conceived it, that the-repeal of “the daty on. 
ean intimidate, but with a justice and moderation which| salt would render the article cheaper, or. condtce'to the 


will leave no cause for reproach. . general interest; stated briefly the reasons why h 
(Here the debate closed for this day.] orate opposed to the. tariff laws, and’ his- objections, s 
S v = - nen system had been adopted, to breaking in upon it to rel 
Tusspar, Max 18, 1830. °° *|the pressure upon one interest, while others were ‘suffer- 
" THE SALT DUTY. ing a greater pressure; and mentioned particularly. the 


= o.i |navigation of the country, in which every person in, the 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolution | Union was interested, and which was depressed by a heavy 
of Mr. TALIAFERRO, proposing a gradual repeal of the | tax, and the only direct tax imposed by the Government. 
duty on salt—the motion for the previous question pend-| He was willing to go into the tariff subject generally, for. 
ing--which being announced by the Chair, the purpose of better adjusting and equalizing the system, 
Mr. BURGES moved a call of the House. ` but was decidedly opposed to picking out one subject of 
Mr. CHILTON deprecated any attempt to defeat the| duty alone, and which was, in fact; beneficial to the coun- 
proposition by unnecessary motions, which could only pro-| try. Before he had concluded his remarks, he gave way to 
duce delay. “He hoped gentlemen would not endeavor,| Mr. TALIAFERRO, who said, if it was in order, he 
by such means, to prolong a tax which grinds the people | would withdraw his resolution; and was proceeding: to. 
in the interior of the country to a degree which gentlemen | explain his reasons for so doing, when he was admonished. 
on the seaboard had no idea of. While the latter were| by the Chair, that, if the motion was withdrawn, ‘it would 
wallowing in luxury, the poor people of the interior had| be irregular to make: any remarks. Mr. T. acquiesced, 
onm to sell their very clothes to procure salt, without which] and the resolution was withdrawn. ` coe 
they could not subsist. The high duty on this necessari ; r ate Are 
of life produced extreme distress anion gat hundreds and REMOVAL OS THE pte eee 
thousands of the people of the West—he might call them| The several special orders of the day were’ then, ‘on 
scenes of carnage--which the gentleman from Rhodcj motion of Mr. BELL, further postponed, and the House 
Island could not look’upon with composure. He entreat-| again resolved itself into a Committee of the Wliole, Mr. 
ed him, therefore, to withdraw his opposition to the resolu-| Wrexuzers inthe chair, on the bill to provide for an-exs 
tion, and that other gentlemen would not ‘endeavor to| change of Jands with the Indian tribes, and for their re- 
embarrass the proposition by uscless motions. _ {moval beyond the Mississippi. ae 
Mr. BURGES replied, and justified his motion for a call] Mr. EVANS said: The object of the bill under consider. 
of the House. His object was not to embarrass the pro-/ation has been fully stated by the chairman: of the Com- 
position, but to obtain a full House for its decision, and | mittee on Indian Affairs, [Mr. BELL] and by the gentlemen 
that whatever was done on a subject so important. should | from Georgia, (Messrs. Lumpxix and Foster] who have 
be done by a majority. As to the duty itself, he was op-| preceded me in this debate. It proposes, as they have 
posed to its repeal, not because he wished to keep a high {correctly said, an appropriation of money to be expended. . 
tax on the people, but to preserve a system by which salt) by the President in effecting the removal of the Indians 
as well as other necessaries would become cheaper, &c. | now residing within the limits of the States and Territories 
Mr. HOFFMAN rose to justify his course in the motions) to a new residence west of the Mississippi. We have been 
which he made on this subject, and was proceeding to make | told that this has long been the settled policy of the Govern: 
some remarks, when ee ment; and gentlemen express much surprise that any op- 
~ Mr. MCDUFFIE rose to a question of order. He hoped | position should now exist to the accomplishment of an ob- 
the time of the House would not be consumed by debate | ject so often sought, and represented as highly desirable. 
which was out of order; and, as it. was out of order to de-| Sir, if this has been the settled policy of the Government, 
eon on the motion for a call of the House, | which I shall not now stop to consider, there has been also 
vus he rule would be enforced. another policy and another practice pursued towards the 
The CHAIR sustained the call to order, and required | Indian tribes which Providence has cast upon our caré, that 
the member to confine ‘himself to the precise question, seems at the present juncture to be wholly forgotten. ` It 
which was on a call of the House. is this: in all our relations with them, to respect their nights 
Mr. HOFFMAN said, he intended only to reply to re-|of soil and of jurisdiction--to treat wi th “free an 
marks which had been : ermitted to bemad E OW: i ae Wea ag tree at 
taaie os x p rmitted to bemade. He avowed sovereign communities. We have uniformly acknowledged 
, ver of the resolution had. followed up its|the binding force of our engagements with them, and we 
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have promised that we would be faithful and true in the | Among these proceedings, I find, also, a letter written by 
performance of all our stipulations. We have never at-|the superintendent, under the direction -of the Depart- 
tempted to drive them from their ancient possessions, nor ment of War, toa gentleman in Boston, (J. Everts, Esq.) 
to permit others to do so, by withholding our promised jupon the same subject—disclosing the views of the Go- 
protection. We have never endeavored to deceive them |vernment, sind soliciting his attention to the condition of 
as to the nature and extent of their rights, nor to intimidate the Indians, and inviting his co-operation in measures cal- 
them into an acquiescence with our wishes. . Is such the |culated to improve’ their situation. - The gentleman from 
language now addressed to them? Is such the course now | Georgia has alluded to a series of letters with the signa- 
about to be. pursued? Sir, when gentlemen refer us to ture of William Penn, and has denounced the author as an 
the past policy of the Government, and ask us still to ad-|«*intermeddler” in matters which do not concern him, 
here to it, I tell them to take the whole policy together. |and ‘a zealot,” intruding his opinions upon this House 
Hold out as many inducements as you please, to persuade jand upon the country.’ Now, sir, in attributing these let- 
the Indian tribes to exchange their country for another |ters ‘to the gentleman T have already adverted to, (Mr. 
beyond the Mississippi, but at the same time assure them | Everts,) I disclaim all knowledge of the fact that is not 
that until they freely and voluntarily consent to remove, |common to every member ofthe House. 1 know him only 
they shall be protected in the possession and enjoyment of jas possessing a reputation for intelligence, philanthropy, 
all the rights which they have immemorially possessed, and |benevolence, and untiring zeal in the promoticn of human 
which we have recognised and solemnly guarantied to them |happiness, which any one upon this floor might be proud 
in subsisting treaties. But the gentlemen have said, and |to possess. Is he an intermeddler? Has he obtruded his 
reiterated, that the bill contemplates only the voluntary jopinions upon this subject? Sir, was he not invited and 
removal of the Indians, and they are astonished that the |solicited to its consideration? He was; and he did consider 
proposition should meet with any opposition. Sir, have jand investigate, and has given the result of his researches 
they yet to learn that there is no opposition to their free, |and reflections. ‘What was he todo? Hold his opinions in 
unconstrained, voluntary removal? Has any man, upon this |subserviency to the will of the Government? Do gentle- 
floor, or in this Congress, opposed it? Do the numerous|tlemen forget in what age and in what country we live? 
memorials which weigh down your table, oppose it? The| Are we retrograding, while the spirit of free inquiry and 
honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. Bez] to sustain [unrestrained opinion is pushing its onward progress even 
his assertion that the public mind had been perverted, junder monarchies and despotisms? Is it in this country 
deceived, and misled upon this subject, said, that the | only to be met with checks and rebukes? Sir, have the 
uniform language of all the petitions was, that the Indians | free citizens of this nation no right to investigate subjects 
might not be coerced and compelled to remove-—that the fso highly interesting to our national prosperity and charac- 
public faith might be keptand redecmed. Now, sir,is there |ter, and to form opinions, except in accordance with the 
any remonstrance against the voluntary removal of these | views of Government? The gentleman regards it perfectly 
tribes? Is there an objection to it from any quarter, unless | proper and correct to form religious associations, and issue 
it is to be accomplished by coercion, or force, or withhold- | pamphlets even in the northern States, when the object is 
ing from them that protection which we are bound to afford? |in aid of his designs. But when a sense of right and jus- 
I know of none; and I tell the gentlemen, once for all, that | tice and humanity leads to a different conclusion, then the 
the only opposition is, toa forced, constrained, compulso-| gentleman can hardly find terms strong enough to express 
ry removal. The gentleman from Georgia, who first spoke | his abhorrence of intermingling religious considerations 
upon this subject, (Mr. Loxrxrn] has gone farther, and | with political movements. Sir, I wish gentlemen would 
discovered the sources of the opposition, and the motives | fairly meet and answer the arguments which have been ad- 
from which it springs. He has told us that it has its origin | dressed to us, and not content themselves with the use of 
among enthusiasts in the northern States, who, under the [harsh epithets, and the imputation of base motives. When 
pretence of philanthropy and benevolence, have acquired | was this complaint about enthusiasm and mixing religion 
à control over the Indian councils—have sent missionaries | with politics first heard of? Missionary establishments had 
among them, who “fare well paid for their labors of love,” [long existed among the Indians, with the approbation and 
and who are actuated by a sordid desire for ‘Indian annui- |by the aid of Government. Their object was to amelio- 
ties.” The gentleman has reproached the memorialists who | rate the condition and elevate the character of these tribes, 
have addressed us, as “‘intermeddlers” and ‘‘ zealots,” and | thereby rendering them better neighbors to Georgia, and 
. expresses his strong disapprobation of appealing to religious | essentially promoting her interests. Not a syllable of com- 
associations, or intermingling religious considerations in aid | plaint was heard. Georgia was perfectly satisfied, and the 
of political and public objects. Sir, I am not about to vin- other States were left at full liberty to send their missiona- 
dicate the policy which the gentleman has reprobated. The jries, and expend their fandsin improving the Indians within 
occasion does not call for it. But does he know upon whom |her border. But, when a new crisis has arisen, and the 
his reproaches fall? Does he remember the first pamphlet | claims of these Indians to their own lands come in question, 
which was laid upon our table, in reference to this sub- | then, if they are found not to coincide in the schemes of 
ject? It is entitled “Proceedings of the Indian Board in | Georgia and of the administration, # is all “enthusiasm,” 
the city of New York,” and I call the attention of the gen- |<‘ fanaticism,” “sordid interest,” ‘ selfishness,” ‘* delu- 
tleman to it, if he wishes to ascertain who are endeavor- sion,” “hypocrisy.” I donot know, sir, that it is neces- 
ing to enlist religious societies and associations in the con- |sary for me, or for any one, to stand here in vindication of 
cers of Government. What was the origin of this “In-/the motives of those intelligent and estimable men who 
dian Board?” and of whom is it composed? It originated have devoted time and treasure in the benevolent purpose 
with the Government. ‘The Superintendent of Indian Af- lof converting the Indians to civilization and christianity— 
fairs, acting under the auspices, and by the direction of who have established schools and churches, and have been 
the Department of War, opened a correspondence with | the means of their improvement and advancement in the 
divines in that city—he invited the formation of the society ‘arts of social life. The country will do justice to their mo- 
for the purpose of aiding the objects of Government—he ‘tives and their actions. It isone thing to make an impeach- 
was sent on to deliver an address explanatory of the pur- ‘ment, but quite another thing to sustain it. ‘The gentle- 
poses of the administration, and to assist in the establish- man has been liberal in accusations of the most odious 
ment of the association. It was formed, and is composed complexion--and by what are they sustained? Ry that 
chiefly of religious men, who have solely in view, I doubt gentleman’s opinion, and by nothing else-—he brings no 
not, the benefit and preservation of the Indians, and have facts to corroborate it; and he must pardon me if I decline 
been made to believe that humanity requires their removal. to adopt his conjectures, or to regulate: my action in any 
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degree upon assumptions for which Tdiscover no founda- 
Nae ss are a a 
Bat the gentlemen inquire: why any: opposition should 


be made to the bill, which -cohtemplates“only the volun- 

tary removal of the Indians; and-they complain of great 

misuepresentation on the part. of those who oppose it, be- 
cause they hold ont the idea that force is to be used, and 

they sirefiuously deny: that sach’a purpose 38 cherished in 
any quarter. ~ Now, siry if the gentleman had-confined his 

denial. to the intentions of the Government of the United 
States, it is very possible he may be~-correct. <I donot 
know that the administration means to employ any force; 
but if that gentleman meant to assert that the Indians within 
the limits of Georgia are not to be operated upon in a 
compulsory manner, from some other quarter; Tdo not as- 
sent to-his position. I believe they are. __Htimay-not, to be| 
sure, be by an army in the field, advancilig to the sound of 
drum, with banners displayed, to drive them from:their 
homes, ‘at the point of the bayonet.. But, sir, is there no 
compulsion except military compulsion? Can men be co- 
erced by nothing but guns and bayonets? . I say that those 
Indians aro not to be left in circumstances where they can 
act in an unconstrained and voluntary manner. And when 
the gentleman inquires why we oppose the-bill, 1 tell him 
because it does not provide for the exigency of the case. 
It does not provide for the security and protection of. the 
Indians in their possessions and rights. It does not answer 
their demands upon tis: ‘Though this bill professes in it- 


self nothing hostile, yet, if its effect will.be'to leave thel 


Indians in circumstances where. they can.make but one 
“choice, then it is clear that they are compelled. For what 
is compulsion, but placing men in circumstances where 
they have no alternative left them? The gentleman affects 
to be greatly amazed that we do not at once assent to his 
bill. Butsupposing that the bill shall pass, and the-Indians 
shall not choose to leave their homes, Lask the gentleman, 
will they be left in the same situation in which they have 
hitherto been placed? Will they be permitted to enjoy 
the undisturbed possession of their soil and jurisdiction? 
If 50, and no external bias or oppression is to be brought to 
bear upon them, and they shall be left perfectly free and 
independent, as they were left when previous laws have 
heen passed, relating to the removal to which the gentle- 
man has referred, then 1 am content... We have nota word 
to says But it isnotso; and the gentleman knows itisnot 
so. He says no force is to be applied. Oh, no. No force. 
Only the laws of: Georgia are to-be extended over them! 
Their ancient customs, laws, usuges, are to be abolished— 
their council fires are to be extinguished—their existence 
as a political community to be annihilated. Sir, in what 


States had engaged toe 
She says, expressly, §*+ 


other means have: failed.” 


are first to be tried; and, if they fail, the’ obviow 
quence is, that she will resort to'violence. Now, 


fj by violence, if other means fail. 


xtinguish the Indian titles for her. 
hat the lang ds hers; and:she-wall 
«önti 


have it,” but that she will not. resort to: violence: 
ems, 


Other means; then 


these other means? The gentleman from. Georgia:has 
us, that, after having long ‘exercised: great. forbeara 
Georgia has, at length, caught a gleam of hope from: tk 
elevation of-our present Chief Magistrate, and the recog- 
nition. by-him of her long delayed rights. Give me leave 
to tell the gentleman-that the President has never recog- 
nised the nights which Georgia claims, unless the right of 
jurisdiction,- which the President admits. to be in Georgia, 
be equivalent to the right of soil which Georgia. clai 
unless it give also a title to the land; for this she 1s to get 


[Here Mr. LUMPKIN interposed, and denied that he had 
ever said that’ Georgia meant to.resort to violence in any 
case. ; : 

af I did not charge this language upon that gentleman» 
he is not authorized to speak as to what Georgia will or 
will not do. The language J have cited, and the principles 
avowed, are to be found in a reportand resolutions adoj 
ed by,the Legislature of that State in 1827; they: 
solemn deélarations by the State of the policy w 
weans to pursue. . The gentleman said, tobe su 
perhaps. the language’of that. report was too strong; ° 
probably the State of Georgia will say the samething.ns 
‘Why? “Because she feels sure of getting the Jand without 
violence. Other means are in progress, which must. be 
successful. Is it not apparent that the object of extending 
her Jaws over the Indians is to drive them across the Mis 
sissippi? And now they tell us that no compulsion is contem- *. 
plated. Sir, if compulsion is not contemplated to be prac- 
tised, it is contemplated to be permitted. The Indians 
tell us that they cannot remain under the laws of Georgia; 
and the President himself, and the Secretary of War, say, M | 
so many words, to the Indians, that their only means of es- 
caping this dreadful calamity is to emigrate to.the West 
The tenor of all the language employed proceeds upon t 
idea that itis à -calamity which they cannot endure. 
‘this-is no new idea. | A gentleman, not now..a member g 
this House, in’a report made upon this subject to. a foru 
Congress, has truly.said ‘that such a measure must) 
destructive to the indians.?? = 3 aa A 

Lhave said that the President had not recognised. the ` 
rights of Georgia, es Georgia loys them down. | What: is 

his language? He says, through the. Secretary: of. War; 
to a delegation of Cherokees, “ An interference to the ex- 


manner has this subject been brought before us? The) tent of affording you protection, and the occupancy of 
President, to be sure, has called our attention to it in his/ your soil, is what is demanded of the justice of this coun- 
message, and recommends the measure proposed in this) try, and will not be withheld.” i 
hill, But, beside this, we have urgent memorials from the lare to remain in the occupancy of their soil. . But this is 
Creeks and Cherokees, reminding us of our treaties and | not compatible with the claims of Georgia: Where does 
our engagements to them, and demanding the fulfilment of| the gentleman discover his ray of hope, but in the assur- 


It secs, then, that-they . 


those stipulations. What answer do we propose fo give? 
They ask, will you perform your engagements? We re- 
ply, we will help you to remove farther into the wilder- 
ness. fs this such areply as we are bound to give? They 
tell us they- wish to remain, and to be protected, where 
they now are; and I object to the bill because it does not 
furnish this protection. For what purpose does Georgia 
extend het laws over these Indians, but for compelling 
them to remove? ‘Lo enable her to get possession of the 
land? What docs Georgia gain by legislating over these 
Indians, unless it-be their lands? We all know the nature 
of the claim which Georgia sets up—that the soil of the 
Indian country belongs to jrer-~that its jurisdiction is in 
her-~that the Indians are tenants at her will, whom she 


ance that the operation of the laws of Georgia will’compel 
the Indians to abandon their country? ps : . 


The chairman of the committee takes the same ground, 


and says that it is no great hardship for the Indians to be 
brought under the laws of the State, in as much asthey will 
still «* enjoy their own lands;” and ‘‘as itis understood”? that 
the States do not contemplate to take the land away from 


| 


the Indians by force, there can be no harm in passing this 
bil. I do not know whence the gentleman derives, this 
“understanding.” I, forene, understand no such thing. 
I understand that the States do mean to have the land, -Tt 
is the land they want: Georgia claims, by the compact. of 
1802, that the Indian title shall be extinguished, in order. 
that the land may come into her possession.: Has she éver 


may at an y time remove—that, before the compact of 1802, 
sie had a right at any time to take the land by force, and 
that she has hitherto forborne only because the United; 


claimed the mere sovereignty, as such? _Nevet=-but al- 
ways the land. When, therefore, the honorable chairman 
says “it is understood,” I say thatit is not understood, 
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and:that it ‘cannot be understood, from-the public acts of|ty of Holston was formed; which was also ‘fa treaty.of > 
the:Stater Is there any man on this floor entitled to speak | peace and friendship.” The tribe again placed itself un- 
ii the name of a sovereign, independent State, as to. what|der the protection of the United States, and ‘of no other 
she will or what she willnot do? And this, when she tell |sovereign whatever,” and stipulated that they would ‘* not 
us that the land is hers, and that she ¢ will have it,” though |treat with any foreign power, individual State, or with in- 
she: will not ‘resort. to’ violenee until other means ` fail. | dividuals of any State.” A liberal cession of territory. was 
“These other. means are her laws; “If she extends them |made to the United States; and the United States, by the 
over the Indians, ‘and the Indians’ stilt remain where they ;seventh article, «solemnly guarantied to the Cherokee na- 
aré,-then,; clearly, the ‘other‘means- will have failed; and |tion all their lands not hereby ceded. Various other trea- 
“then, if wemay believe her own words, she does mean to|ties haye been made since that time, by which a large 
7 gésort to ‘violence. “When the gentleman therefore says | territory has been acquired, and renewed guaranties given. 
that it is;with’ great satisfaction he observes that the Pre-| These treaties have been negotiated by every adminis- 
sident recognises the rights of Georgia, I tell him. the Pre- | tration, except the last--have been confirmed by every 
sident does no such thing, and that Georgia will be as lit- | Senate, and approved and sanctioned by every House of 
tle satisfied with this Executive as she was with the last, | Representatives in the appropriations they have made to 
if he protects the Indians on-any terms in the occupancy | carry thêm into effect. 
of theirlands. . Sir, I have been endeavoring to show that] By these treaties we have recognised the Cherokees as 
the object and intention of Georgia, in extending her ju-|& “‘pation”—-a political community, capable. to contract, 
‘yisdiction over the Indian tribes, is.to compel them to re-|and to be contracted with. We have received them un- 
move. ‘Such will be its effect. Upon this subject, hear | der our protection and sovereignty, and prohibited them 
«the commissioners who were sent last year to negotiate from treating with any ‘individual State,” or placing them- 
with the Indians for their removal: {selves ‘‘underany other sovereign whatever.” We have ad- 
General Carroll to the Secretary of War, describing the mitted their title to the landsin their occupancy—-have paid 
difficulties he met with in inducing the Indians to emigrate, |them for the cessions they have made, and solemnly gua- 
says, “The trath is, they rely with great confidence on a |Tanticd to them “their lands.” Yes, sir, ‘their lands,” 
favorable report on the petition they have before Con- Which had not been ceded. All these rights they claim of 
gress. If that is rejected, and the Jaws of the States are [the United States, by virtue of treaties still subsisting. But 
enforced, you will have no difficulty of procuring an ex- |We are told that they are not a nation or community, and 
change of lands with them.” the laws of Georgia have abrogated and dissolved their po- 
General Coffee, upon the same subject, says-—‘* They jlitical character, and incorporated them as citizens of the 
express a confident hope that Congress will interpose its |State, subject toits laws. The party with whom we con- 
-power, and prevent’ the States from extending their laws tracted is annihilated. This isthe first infraction of which 
ever them. Should they be disappointed in this, I hazard they complain. ‘They are now claimed as under the sove- 
little in saying that the Government will have little dif- |reignty of Georgia alone, though we had received them 
culty in removing them west of the Mississippi.” under our sovereignty, and guarantied to them our pro- 
I think it can require no further proof to satisfy us that tection. Of these they also complain as a violation of our 
the ‘legislation of Georgia is designed, and will have the treaties. The lands which they occupy are denied to be 
‘certain effect, to coerce the Indian tribes, and.to compel | theirs; and Georgia says ‘she will have them.” How 
them to seek a new home beyond the reach of the avidity does this claim comport with the obligations we have en- 
and oppression of the white man, if such a spot remains tered into? Our stipulation with the Indians is, that they 
to them of all their once vast domains. Yet we are told arc a distinct community, and have the power of holding 
that this removal is to be purely voluntary; and gentlemen their-own land. ‘This guaranty is about to be violated, 
point us to the bill, and say, there is no compulsion there. and we are called upon to sit still and sec it violated. Sir, 
No, sir; and there is no protection there. l could go further. ‘The guaranty in the treaty of 
I shall proceed now, sir, to consider the general subject Holston is a guaranty to the Indians asa nation. No indi- 
of our relations to some of the Indian tribes who are to be | vidual ownership is therein recognised; and when individu- 
affected by this bil, and. who have invoked our protec- als leave the tracts on which they have resided, those tracts 
tions the cbligations we have entered into with them; the jrevert, not to the United States, nor to the Government, 
clains they have upon us; and the duties which we are [nor to anybody else but to the nation as a nation. | But 
bound, by the most solemn stipulations, to perform toward this bill contemplates a separate negotiation with individu- 
them. In this question are involved the rights of Georgia, als, and it declares that all the land abandoned by individu- 
asa member of the Union, and the powers of the Gene- als who become emigrants, reverts not to their tribe, but 
ral ‘Government over Indian tribes resident within the bor- |to the State of Georgia, We are called to pass a law ex- 
ders of a State. These topics have already been so fully [Changing land with private individuals, when we Sas 
and ably discussed elsewhere, and so eloquently and ela- guarantied the possession of that land to the giaro ee 
borately debated here by the honorable member from nation, as common property; so that we are not ony. to 
New York, [Mr. Srorns] that I am sensible very little re- [stand by, and see Georgia violate Our faith, but to Leas "A 
mains to be said. Ishall endeavor, as far as possible, to | bill-—which very bil expressly violates it. The p reen 
avoid the repetition of. arguments and authorities which |tells us, Georg.a had aright at any time to aa hoe 
have been used ‘by others much more ably than {T could |laws over the Indians within her limits, and say = el ce 
‘hope'to do. Our relations with the Indian tribes upon doing so will be no violation of our guaranty. ‘ol a 
whom this bill is designed to operate, grow out of trea-| whether the laws of Georgia do not annihilate need 
ties. entered into between them and the Government |we contracted with. Georgia comes 1m, and, says that a 
of the United States. With the Cherokees, who are |laws, customs, and usages of the Indians as a panon 
more. directly concerned in this question than either of the shell be utterly obliterated. Wiren ti has Pan 
other tribes, we have negotiated not Jess than sixteen. where, I ask, is the party with whom w oe on 
The first was that of Hopewell, in 1785, entered into by |I ask Georgia to show us the community with w ea ee 
Congress under the articles of confederation, This was a | have entered into engagements. They walie ae oe 
- treaty of peace, and'terminated a war which had existed jis no such party. The nation, as such, soap a ee 
between them’ and the United States. The Cherokees But what has caused it to case! rhe laws o roren: 
placed themselves under the protection of the United |It is those laws that have nolite oui npu TER aTe 
States, and ‘*of no other sovereign whatever.” After |terly annihilated the very party with whom we stp . 


the adoption:of the federal constitution in 1791, the trea- {It seems to me the gentlemen get into a dilemma--the 
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ground they take is, that “Georgia has aright to abolish 
the tribe, and to resolve it into its elements—as individuals, 
citizens of the State. Well, sir, grant this, an 
Then they bring in‘a bill to enable the Presid 
treaties--but with whom? e Or ans 
With the Cherokee nation? Why, sir, that tribe is abolish- 
ed—there is no Cherokee nation. With whom, then, 
President to make a treaty? With the Indians’ convened 
in council? Sir, they cannot convene—-the laws of Geor- 
gia forbid it, and subject them to imprisonment and pun- 
ishmentif they do. ‘They dare not assemble to treat, and 
yet the President is to hold a treaty with them! 
gentleman’s positions ` are true, 
treat with. Not with individuals—that is im the very 
of our contract. Irefer gentlemen to the treaty of Hol- 
ston, where the guaranty is to the nation. 

But we learn, as I have already had occasion 
that the construction which the President places upo 
these treaty stipulations is not ‘adverse to the sovereignty 
of Georgia.” While he admits the Indians to have a just 
right to the occupancy of the lands, he denies to them the 
right of jurisdiction and government over their territory. 
Sir, have we not received those tribes under our protec- 
tion, and refused to permit them to become subject ‘tcany 
other sovereign whatever?” Is this not “adverse to the 
sovereignty of Georgia?” The idea of. separating the ju- 
risdiction of a nation from the territory which it owns as 
a nation, isa modern discovery. And Lyield so far to the 
argument of gentlemen on the other side, as to admit that 
the discoverer, whoever he may be, is entitled to the full 
credit and benefit of the discovery. Such was not the 
doctrine of Georgia in 1825. In the discussions which then 
took place between her Chief Magistrate (Governor 
‘Lroup) and the Secretary of War, in relation to the treaty 
of the Indian Springs, the former said, ‘soil and jurisdic- 
tion go together; and if we have not the right of both at 
this moment, we can never have cither by better title. If 
the absolute property and the absolute jurisdiction have 
not passed to us, when are they to come? Will you make 
a formal concession of the latter? When and how? Ifthe 
jurisdiction be separated from the property, show the re- 
servation which separates it: itis impossible.” 

The argument then was, that jurisdiction was acquired 
by treaty, as well as soil. ‘The argument now js, that ju- 
risdiction always belonged to the State, and that compact 
is not necessary to confer it. ‘fhe Governor inquired 
when and how you could obtain jurisdiction, if separated 
from the property, and declared that it was impossible. 
Sir, the doctrines then relied upon for 
the interests of Georgia, are in direct collision with the 
doctrines now advocated for her benefit. Will she pre- 
serve consistency, or must new principles of law and right 
be discovered at every new emergency? The honorable 
chfirman, [Mr. Burt] in his report upon this subject, says, 
“The fundamental principle, that the Indians had ‘no 
rights, by virtue of their ancient possessions, cither of soil 
or sovereignty, has never been abandoned, either express- 
ly or by impheation.” Sir, it might be answer cnough to 
say that this principle has never been asserted, and to call 
upon gentlemen to prove its existence by other means 
than the absence of an abandonment of it. But, as the 
gentleman has chosen to state the proposition in this form, 
{ will endeavor to show that it has been expressly aban- 
doned, and by some of the States which are most inte- 
rested in the passage of this bill. By the treaty of the 
{Indian Springs,‘ in 1825, with the Creek nation, all their 


by virtae‘of the compact 0 
upon the. extinguishment o: 


and whatthen?|the United States, r t 
eñt to hold our engagements in the compact, belonged to that: State. 


With the tribe of Indians? | These treaties 
a nate; and I will read a short passage from the debate» Mr 


isthe | Benton, of Missouri, said 
ned | further cause of dissatisfaction with the treaty; itwas Alas’ 
bama that was injured by the loss of some millions of acres 
which she had “acquired under 
under that of 1826.” 
If the | tion over 


he will- have nobody to] of jurisdiction: 3 en 
Toe of jurisdiction was acquired by treaty; and when. the treaty 


was rescinded, the right of jurisdiction fell with it. "Mr. 
King, of Alabama, i ion 
to remark, | regards Georgia, yet remains in force; and though it may. 


n| not seem to apply to Alabama, 3 
y| violated in annulling that treaty and adopting 


the promotion of 


£1802: The lands in Alabama; 
f the Indian’ title; belonged to 
while’ those in Georgia, agreeably to 


became the subject of discussion in: theSe-" 


‘he thought that Georgia-had-nc 


the treaty of 1825, and:lost: 
«c She had lost the right of jurisdic-: 
a considerable extent of territory”~——lost the right 
So, sir, the doctrine then was, that right 


said: “The constitutional quéstion;.as 


{still think our rights were 
another.’ 
Now, the rights which Alabama acquired under that 
treaty were merely rights of jurisdiction: the soil passed | 
to the United States. ‘If, therefore, the complaint of ‘the 
Senator was well founded, it was the right of jurisdiction 
which was taken away by the last treaty. If Alabama lost 
any tights by the abrogation of the. first compact, it was 
that of jurisdiction. “Yet the argument now is, that the 
State always had ‘jurisdiction anterior to all tréatie’, and 
by virtue of it her laws have been extended over the whole 
Indian country. But, sir, there is a more direct renuncia- 
tion of this doctrine still. . 
In the session of 1826, a Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Reed) moved a resolution of inquiry into the expediency. 
of authorizing process, both civil and criminal, to be sérv- 
ed upon persons, citizens of the States, who had fied to the 
Indian territory for protection. The resolution proposed 
no other action than upon citizens of the United States. In 
explanation of his views, Mr. Reed said, “he presumed it 
was already known that more than half of the State of Mis- 
sissippi is still in the occupation of the Indian tribes, the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. In regard to the action 
of the State laws upon these people, there never had been 
any difficulty, nor was.it ever sought, on the part of the 
State of Mississippi, to extend its jurisdiction over them.” 


Senate to the condition of our own citizens, who, after 
having committed crimes or contracted debts, locate them- 
selves among those Indians, and consider themselves as be- 
yond the jurisdiction of our laws.” * * * Here- 
peated, it was not sought, on the part of the State of Missis- 
sippi, or by her Senators in this House, to enforce the 
action of the laws on the Indians themselves; they did not 
claim to consider them as subject to their operation. The 
Indian tribes have laws and traditionary usages of their own, 
and are entitled to the patronage and protection of the 
General Government.” ý af eee 

“ At present, as far as he had been able to investigate 
the subject, it was the opinion of some able jurists on this 
point, that process does not extend to persons residing on 
the Indian territory--and he would wish to bring to the 
consideration of the legislative authority of the Union; the 
question whether it is competent for us to extend our civil 
and criminal process, or whether it is one of the append- 
ages—one of these people’s rights as sovereigns, to afford 
a sanctuary to vagabonds from every part of the Union.” 

* æ La * * * 


* At the last session of the Legislature of Mississippi, a 


‘His object was to call the serious consideration of the sae 


land in Georgia, and a considerable portion of that in Ala-| proposition was made to extend the civil power of their 
bama, was ceded to the United States. This treaty was] courts to their own citizens who had contracted debts 
annulled in 1826, for gross fraud and corruption, and a new | within the State, and had fled to this savage’ sanctuary; 
treaty formed, ceding the lands in Georgia, but not those} the matter was debated for many days, and it was at last 
in Alabama. ‘These States protested against rescinding] decided that there existed no power in the State to extend 
the first treaty, because, as was contended, Georgia had its laws in the manner sought by the proposition.” x 

aequired vested rights under it; the property in the soil, “Therefore, if there was any remedy on this subject. to 
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beobtained, it. was to be at the hands of the General Go- 
vernment, ahd not by force of any competent authority in 
the State Government.” en oe 

I think it sufficiently appears from the extracts I have 
read, that the State of Mississippi, so deeply interested in 
this question, and so anxious to maintain all its- rights, has 
wholly repudiated, both by its Senators in Congress, and 
by its Legislature, thé doctrine which the chairman asserts 
**has never. been abandoned.” Jurisdiction, in its. most 


ample extent,‘is hereby conceded to the Indians; and if 


that-State has more recently, under the auspices of the 
present: Executive, adopted a different course, and obtain- 
éd-new views of its rights, it remains for it to justify its 
course to an enlightened public opinion, and to the scru- 
tiny ofthe world. But, sir, by the eleventh article of the 
treaty. of Holston, we have expressly recognised the Che- 
rokeee country not to be within the jurisdiction of any 
State. That article provides, that if any crime be com- 
mitted. within. their territory, by a citizen of the United 
States, which ‘*if committed within the jurisdiction of any 
State,” would be punishable by the laws of such State, it 
shall be proceeded against in the same manncr as if the 


offence had been committed ‘* within the jurisdiction of 


the State, &c.”? Can any thing be more manifest than 
that the Indian territory was not to be deemed within the 
jurisdiction of the State? This is, in truth, a guaranty on 
our part that we will not invade their jurisdiction. And 
are we now to be told that we have given no guaranty 
ts adverse to the sovereignty of Georgia?” Sir, is it be- 
coming a great and magnanimous nation to fritter away 
its obligations—to search for nice distinctions and refined 
casuistry, to justify its violations of faith? I have been 
attempting to show, sir, that the idea of separating the 
right of jurisdiction from the right of soil is novel and un- 
founded; and that by our stipulations the right of jurisdic- 
_tion is fully conceded to the Indian tribes within their 
own territories: If I have succeeded in this, it will hardly 
be contended that the soil is not theirs also. Indeed, I do 
not understand that the Executive or the committee assume 
the position that they have not a right to the occupancy of 
their lands, however Georgia may assert the contrary, 
and claim them as exclusively her own. It will not, there- 
fore, be necessary for me to discuss the question, what 
rights have the Indians to their lands, more especially as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srorrs] has done it 
with so much ability. ` 

I shall, however, notice hereafter some of the arguments 
which have been adduced to sustain the right which Geor- 
gia sets up to these lands. 

The gentleman who last addressed the committee, [Mr. 
Foster] seems to'be aware that the obligations and gua- 
ranties contained in our treaties do, in truth, conflict with 
the pretensions of Georgia; and he assumes the position 
that they are, therefore, unconstitutional. and void. The 
‘same sentiment is advanced by the President, and by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, if the meaning and construc- 
tion of the treaties is such as we have endeavored to main- 
tain. ‘The ground taken is, that the United States had no 
right to enter into stipulations inconsistent with the sove- 
reignty of Georgia: that we are under obligations to her 
which we must first discharge. Now, sir, it comes with 
an exceeding ill grace from us, when we are called upon 
to perform our promises, to return for answer that we had 
no authority to make them. Have we not received ample 
compensation for the promises made? Whether we had 
the authority or not, is a question between us and Geor- 
gia, and not: between us and the Cherokees. They hold 
out warranty of authority; and shall we refuse to be bound 
by it? But if we had no right to make the contract, what 
is to-be done? I presume, sir, it is to be rescinded. 

‘If the treaty is not binding on us, can it be binding on 
the Cherokees? If we refuse to be bound by the guaran- 
ty, may they not refuse to be bound by the cession? The 


this Union? 


jurisdiction of Georgia. 


one was the-consideration for the other. Shall we restore 
them to their original condition? Shall we re-cede the 
territory?. Gentlemen have forcseen the difficulty, and 
they say, as we cannot give back the land, we will make 
compensation; and what is the compensation which they 
propose? Itis, that we should say to these Indians, move 
farther off—leaye us—cross the Mississippi—go to the 
Rocky Mountains. This is our will, and you must obey. Sir, 
it. requires two parties to make a contract, and the Indians 
do not agree.to this mode of compensation. They tell us 
it is inflicting a deeper injury still. . And now, sir, when 
we are about to compensate them for a violation of our 
faith, we propose to do it not as they will, but as we will— 
by withholding ‘our aid and our good neighborhood’’-— 
by permitting them to be driven into the recesses of the 
forests, to become the prey of more barbarous nations. 
And this we call compensation. 

But why had we no right to enter into the stipulations? 
Gentlemen tell us that we are thereby erecting a State 
within the limits of another State, against the consent of 
the latter, which is expressly interdicted in the constitu- 
tion. Sir, I deny the fact. I deny that, by any thing in 
the treaties, we do erect or form another State. If these 
Indian tribes are a State now, they were a State before. 
They obtain no additional authority from the treaty. They 
derive from it no political existence. The treaty merely 
recognised that which had existence at the time it was 
made. It gave the Indians nothing. They were as much 
a State before as they are now. But I ask, what is the 
true meaning of that term in the constitution? The 
‘t State” there mentioned, means a member of this con- 
federacy——a State having all the prerogatives, and bound 
by all the obligations, which that instrument contained-— 
that shall have representatives on this floor and in the, 
Senate, and should have a voice in the election of Presi- 
dent. The clause is simply a limitation of the power of 
Congress in the admission of new States into the Union. 
Sir, do we admit a new State into the Union when we ac- 
knowledge the Cherokees as an independent tribe? Do 
we restrict them as the constitution restricts the States of 
Do we confer powers and privileges which 
that instrument confers? We do not. When I heard 
gentlemen urge this objection, and talk about erecting a 
State within the limits of another State, 1 was astonished. 
It may be proper enough to call the Cherokees a ** State,” 
if we affix to that word some other meaning than it bears 
in the constitution; but ‘ State,” as there used, means 
neither more nor less than a member of the Union. 

It is said, however, that these Cherokees are forming a 
Government, and are taking rapid strides to power. This 
position is equally untrue. They have not formed a Go- 
vernment. They always had a Government. They were 
ruled by councils, and by traditionary laws; ‘and all they 
have done isto put that which was formerly oral only, into 
a written form. This may be improving their Govern- 
ment, but it is not creating it, nor assuming any new 
power. They disclaim such an idea. But it is said that 
this recognition is inconsistent with the sovereignty and 
Do not gentlemen perceive that 
this argument assumes the whole question? The very 
question is, whether the sovereignty and jurisdiction of 
Georgia does or does not extend over the Cherokees. 
They assume the very question we are debating. They 
say that these lands lay within her chartered limits, and 
that therefore she has jurisdiction over them as a matter 
of course. ‘Chartered limits.” ‘Chartered limits.” 
Sir, one would think there was some magic, some charm 
in these words, which conferred immense powers, so great 
as to subvert all Indian rights whatever. But what are 
chartered limits? Certain lines described in charters de- 
rived from Great Britain. Gentlemen argue that the sove- 
reignty of Georgia is derived from her chartered limits. 
Sovereignty follows them, as a thing of course, ‘This 


and to‘extend them round the Indian possessions? Did the ; man from Georgia [ 
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What right had the lmake. good a right to usurp the Indian possessions:on the 
ed limits, {ground of the superior title of “civilization. ‘The gentle- 
Mr. Fosrér] read the-opinion of Mr. 
Indians consent? No, sir. I shall be told that it was: an ‘Adams, the-late Chief Magistrate of the Union,” of Dr. 
act of-sovereignty; and this brings us back again to the | Morse, and of some other person, said, to" bean eminent 
former questicn, whence comes your sovereignty? And |Iawyer, upon this point; and how far did it meet the-pre- © 
thus we are reasoning in a circle. ii : ~ {sent juncture? The subject-under consideration. wis the 
The State has jurisdiction and sovereignty because it original right of the natives to the whole continent. Did 
has received chartered limits, and it has chartered limits he assert that the rights of civilization were so imperious 
from its right of sovereignty. Each of these is the cause, and inexorable as to leave the Indian no spot of earth to 
and each the effect of the other. To such reasoning as|rest upon? Does he deny that the right, whatever it was 
this I have a short answer. I tell gentlemen that char-| originally, may be modified by compact? Does he assert 
tered limits are one thing, and jurisdictional limits are an-| the. monstrous position that when civilized man cove- 


other. I deny that the two are co-extensive. Chartered nants with savage man, the compact is not binding?: No, sir; 
limits convey no other right than as against those whojhe went into the question only as:considered aside from 
and the strongest language 


grant the charter—no other power than to obtain sove-|all compacts and conventions, 
reignty and jurisdiction from those who possess it, and | used was, ‘that the original right of the Indians had been 
could confer it. If the gentlemen mean to fix any other | doubted.” None, surely, will contend that out of the 
idea to the term chartered limits, then I deny that the In-| rights of civilization grows a right to obliterate at will 
dians are within the chartered limits of Georgia, and Task, all your own agreements and promises. We stop here. 
how came they there? And here we ‘come to an argu-| We base our argument on the foundation of contract. 
ment which has been much pressed. We are told of the} But to return, sir, to the question, what authority: the 
right of discovery—that the discoverers had a right to] United States had to enter into these stipulations. Itseems 
plant colonies and to protect them, to drive off the hostile! strange to me that those who so strenuously deny it should 
tribes: and we are further told that civilization has a su-|account for its undisturbed exercise for- so- many years 
perior claim over the savage life; that the earth was in-| past. It was first exercised under the confederation, by 
tended by Providence to be cultivated.” The gentleman| virtue of which, the treaty of Hopewell was formed. ‘The 
from Georgia (Mr. Foster] has read the opinions of emi-| gentlemaneread an article in that instrument, to show that ` 
nent men to sustain these positions. Sir, these are very | each State retained its own sovereignty, and hence he ar- 
fine theories, and I shall not stop to question them; but|gues that the United States were divested of all power 
they have nothing to do with the matter in hand. — The| within the range of that sovereignty. But, sir, therights 
question is, not what rights the first discoverers and set-| retained were those not delegated. The States did dele- 
ters had, nor whether civilization might or might noti gate to the United States the right of peace and war; and 
lawfully usurp the possessions of the savage. All these| they expressly interdicted that power to the States. ‘No 
might be very good considerations, and very interesting] State shall engage in any war without the consent of the 
questions, before we entered into contracts with the In-| United States_in Congress assembled, unless such State 
dians, But the simple question now is, what are their|be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received 
rights under these contracts? How have the natural, ori-| certain advice of a resolution being formed by some na- 
Sey ~ R been modified, confirmed, and tion of Indians to invade sueh State, and the danger is so 
; compacts? ave our rights as disco- | imminent as not to admit of delay,” &c. Georgia could 
verers, or as civilized nations, been waived, defined, andi not, therefore, engage in war, except in the imminent 
limited by treaties? Surely it will not be contended that} danger provided for. As to peace, “the United: States 
the rights of discovery or conquest, or civilization, are so| shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of dè- 
sacred and immutable as to be incapable of change or] termining on peace and war, except in the cases” men- 
modification by voluntary compact. tioned before. The States had, therefore, no right to 
Phe rights of discovery have béen so-clearly defined by | make war, except when under actual invasion, or Immi- 
the honorable member from New York, [Mr. Sronrrs]] nent danger of invasion; but they had not the correspond- 
and so ably expounded in the other branch of Congress, | ing right of making peace, under any circumstances. ‘The 
in debates now before the world, that I shall say nothing| right of war was derived from the imminence of the 
in relation to them, but to repeat, in a single word, that} danger, but the United States must come in, in order to 
they are conventional rights between discoverers. As toj conclude a peace. The treaty of Hopewell was a treaty 
the right derived from cultivation and civilization, when| of peace formed by virtue of this power. 
does it commence? Only when that part of the world in-}- It was made to put an end to war, Had the State of 
habited by civilized man is fill and overflowing, and a| Georgia a right to conclude the peace? No, sir. The 
portion of its inhabitants are compelled, from the neces-} United States alone could do it by treaty. Is there anj 
sly of the case, to seek a new home. Civilization may] other mode? None. The gentleman complained, in i 
not till then say to the savages—give ground, yield us{spect to the treaty of Hopewell, that the Cherokees had 
more space. Now I ask whether Georgia, Alabama, orj acknowledged their dependence on the Government’ of 
Mississippi arc so densely populated that more land is} the United States, had placed themselves under its rotéc- 
wanting for their citizens. Are there not two hundred} tion, and under no other sovereign whatever. He said 
es of acres belonging to the United States still un-| the Government had no right to make such a stipulation 
Hen p at the population of these States sparse andj] But if the Government must conclude a peace, and all 
an aesenem wat till their own territory shall be filled] yield that, surely they had the right to fix the terms. 
w hee : ‘ey may assert this right with a better grace. Why was this objection not made at the time? I am told 
ahs eines ir question may arise on this very doctrine. that Georgia protested against the treaty. 1 am.well aware 
be cea a i ory, may then be as dense in population} of it. The ground of that protest was, that the United 
Period a care 8 inhabitants as civilized also. If that} States were assuming the right of regulating matters with 
be Leith we er arrive, may not the Indians turn round the Indians which belonged to Georgia, and that the legis- 
iyis ae a pay, wo are a civilized people; our coun-| lative right of Georgia had been expressly reserved in 
Coe a owing, and we want some of your landjthe articles of confederation. The article reads thus: 
nR aa sulenne pöpulätion. Will Georgia | The United States shall have the power of “regulating 
Sir, the period is distant Ge di Shes ade) ad: managing all affairs with the Indians not 
stant, very distant, when we can} members of any State, provided that the legislative right 


brings.us to a farther question. 
Crown of Great Britain to grant-these charter 
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of-any-State within its own limits be not infringed or- vio- 
lated.” Georgia protested because she thought-her le~ 

-gislative rights were infringed. Her protest was submit- 
ted to Congress in 1787, at a time ‘when many of those 
who had. formed the instrument of confederation were ad- 
ministering the Government, and must be supposed to 
know the.extent of. the powers: which-it conferred ; 
-< Along report was made in Congress upon the subject 
of the protest, denying the ground taken by Georgia and 
North Carolina, who had also protested, and affirming that 
the proviso had no such meaning as was contended. F will 
-read.a part of that report: 

‘But there is another circumstance, far more embar- 
rassing, and that is, the clause in the confederation relative 
to managing all affairs with the Indians, &c. is differently 
construed by Congress and the two States within whose limits 
the said tribes and disputed lands are. The construction 
contended for by these States, if right, appears to. the 
committee to leave the federal powers, in this case, a mere 
nullity, ‘andto make it totally uncertain on what principle 
Congress.is to interfere between them and the said tribes. 
The States not only contend for this construction, but have 
-actually pursued measures in conformity to it. North Caro- 
Jina has undertaken to assign land to the Cherokees, and 
Georgia has proceeded to treat with the Creeks concerning 
peace, lands, and the objects usually the principal ones in 
almost every treaty with the Indians. This construction 
appears to the committee not only to be productive of 
confusion, disputes, and embarrassments, in managing af- 
fairs with the independent tribes within the limits of the 
States, but by no means the true one. The clause referred 
to, is: ** Congressshall have the sole and exclusive right and 
power of regulating the trade and managing all affairs with 
the Indians not members of any of the States, provided 
that the legislative right of any State within its own limits 
be not infringed or violated.” In forming this clause, the 
parties. to the federal compact must have had some de- 
finite objects in view. The objects that come into view, 
-principally, in forming treaties or managing affairs with 
the Indians, had been long understood and pretty well 
ascertained in this country. The committee conceive that 
it has been long the opinion of the country, supported by 
justice and humanity, that the Indians have just claims to 
all lands occupied by, and not fairly purchased from, them; 
and that, in managing affairs with them, the principal 
objects have been those of making war and peace, pur- 
chasing certain tracts of their lands, fixing the boundaries 
between them and our people, and preventing the latter 
settling ón lands left in possession of the former. The 
powersnecessarv to these objectsappear to the committee to 
beindiyisible, and thatthe parties to the confederation must 
have intended to give them entire to the Union, or to have 
given them entire to the State.. These powers, before the 
revolution, were possessed by the King, and exercised by 
him; nor did they interfere with the legislative right of the 
colony within its limits; this distinction, which was then, 
and may be now taken, may perkaps serve to explain the 
proviso, part of the recited clause. The laws of the State! 
cén have no effect upon a tribe of Indians, or their lands, 
within the limits of the State, so long as that tribe is} 
independent, and not a member of the State; yet the 
laws of the State may be executed upon debtors, crimi-| 
nals, and other proper objects of those laws, in all, 
parts of it; and, therefore, the Union may make stipu-} 
jations with any such tribe, secure it in the enjoyment of, 
all or part of its lands, without infringing upon the legis- 
lative right in question. It cannot be supposed the State; 
has the powers mentioned, without making the recited: 
clause useless, and without absurdity in theory as well as, 


uncommon cases. The committee find it difficult to recon- 
eile the said. construction. of the recited clause made by 


the two States, and their proceedings before. mentioned, 


especially those of Georgia, with what they conceive to be 
the intentions of those who made the said motion; for the 
committee presume that tite delegates of Georgia do not 
mean that Congress is bound to send their forces to punish 
such nations as the State shall name, to act in aid of the 
State authority; to send her forces and recall them as she 
shall see fit to make war or peace. Such an idea cannot 
be consistent with the dignity of the Union, and the prin- 
ciples of the federal compact. But the committee con- 
ceive that it is the opinion of the honorable movers, and 
also the general opinion, that all wars and hostile measures 
against the Creeks, or any other independent tribe of In- 
dians, ought to be conducted under the authority of the 
Union, at least where the forces of the Union are employed; 
that the power to conduct a war clearly implies the power 
to examine into the justice of the war, to make peace, 
and adjust the terms of it; and that, therefore, the terms 
or words of the said motion, if it be adopted by Congress. 
at all, must be varied accordingly.” : 

Such, sir, was the opinion of Congress of its powers un 
der the confederation, and it practised upon that opinion. 
Not long after this, the present constitution of the United 
States was formed and ratified, Georgia assenting. One 
article of that instrument is: ‘* All treatics made, and 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” The treaty 
of Hopewell was a treaty then ‘‘made.” Its validity as a 
treaty had been already asserted by Congress. Gcorgia 
assented to this article of the constitution, thereby sanc- 
tioning the treaty of flopewell, and giving it validity, if it 
had none before. Georgia yielded the point in controversy: 
by virtue, as she supposed, of herreserved legislative rights, 


she had made a treaty, and acquired lands by it. But of 
what use was that treaty and those lands to her? None at 


all. And, by the compact of 1802, she expressly stipulated 
that the United States should extinguish the Indian title to 
the county of Tallahassee—the lands which the Indians 
had before yielded. Sir, was not this an admission that the 
treaty which the State had previously made was.of no 
validity; that the Indian title still remained to be extin- 
guished? The confederation did not recognise the right 
of Georgia to make a treaty, and Georgia, therefore, did 
not acquire the lands, but had to call in aid the power of 
the United States to do it for her. 

Such was the authority possessed by the United States 
under the articles of confederation, and such was the ex- 
ercise of it. Not long after the treaty of Hopewell was 
made, and the powers of the General Government asserted 
in the report I have read, the present constitution was 
adopted, conferring upon the United States the same pow- 
ers of peace and war—-of regulating the affairs with the 
Indians, without the limitations as to the legislative rights 
of the States, which was the foundation of the Georgia 
protest. The restriction under the confederation was 
found to be embarrassing and obscure, and therefore was 
omitted; and, as Mr. Madison, in a number of the Fede- 
ralist, referred to by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Srorns] says, was designedly omitted. The United States, 
therefore, derives its authority under the constitution, 
and, in the very same year in which it was ratified, com- 
menced negotiations and concluded treaties with Indians 
living within the limits of a State. Did they do thisincau- 
tiously, ignorantly? No, sir; they proceeded in the most 
cool and cautious manner. The Government was circum- 
spect and deliberate. The then President did not take a 
single step without the previous consent of the Senate. He 


in practice; for the Indian tribes are justly considered the; 
common friends or enemies of the United States, 


agement of affairs with any of the tribes, except 


and no; 


particular State can have an exclusive interest in the man-, 
in some | 


went to that body in person, and inquired whether he 
would be authorized to offer the guaranty and to pledge 
our faith. The response was that he should be so autho- 


rized. The States interested heard the stipulations which 
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The seventh article of the treaty of ‘Holston-contains the 
‘guaranty, of which so much has been said inthis debate; 
and this is the explanation which the committee. put u 
that article-— BSP f niyi era 
“Tt was, therefore, thought necessary, in-order 
peace, that some: strong: and decisive evidence: 
given of the determination of the Government to pr 
by force, any further intrusions upon’ the lands. reserve 
for the Indians, and a guaranty of their boundary‘ was. 
‘thought. of as. the means pest eae io eier that ab- 
ntlemen say they can well account for it;.and the solu-| ject.” Tt was-probably a device, adopted more for thein- 
can that the treny was for their-benefit; and, there-|timidation of the whites, than Di any effect it was likely 
fore, though the United States had"no authority to make‘it, tohave upon the. Indians themse ves. i ie 
yet that they submitted to it because it was for their inte-|. The guaranty was necessary to: secure praes; 2 other 
rest, knowing-all the time that the Government had: no |‘words, the Indians would not make peace without t ë guas 
right to do it. - Naa aS >>, |ranty. But, instead of being for their benefit, and obliga- 
Sir, itis a well known: rule in. morals -and in-common|tory upon us, it was probably a device for. the intimida- 
tion of the whites. Sir, I deny this. assertion, anid-T call 


sense, that every one making a promise is bound -by it. in t l and 
the sense in which he knows the other party to understand [upon the gentleman to produce his authority for it How 
an idea! how utterly preposterous! Will the gen- 


it. When Georgia, therefore, laid by, and saw and. knew | absurd i terc 1e § 
the promises which this Government was making to the/tleman tell me that a solemn promise ina treaty with.an- 
Indians, and yielded her assent, shall she be precluded from | other party was not intended to have any effect upon, those 
asserting that either she or we are not bound, according; to whom it was made, but was a device to intimidate the a 
to the sense we then knew-the Indians. put upon ‘those | party making it? -Could we not intimidate-and restrain os 
promises? By this rule our guaranty is to be measureds| ourselves by laws? . I repudiate the idea: 1 cannot consent 
and I, for one, will never move an inch to relieve a State | thus to fix an indelible.stigma on the fair fame'of toy coun =: 
which thus lies by, and permits us to enter into engage-jtry... Sir, the language of the treaty was sinceré, interided aoe 
ments, and’ receives the benefit of our contracts; and at|to-be obligatory. upon us, and: should be. observed most 
last comes forward with the complaint that we had no right| sacredly. $ A BT I A N ag 
to make them. I say to Georgia, if we had.no right with-| -The great object of the gentleman isto procure the re- ~ 
out your consent, your consent has-been obtained. It is} moval of the Indians; and to obtain their- consent; he pro- 
too late. You are estopped. poses in the bill that the President shall t solemnly gua- | 
Sir, we have heard another doctrine, at which I was, I|ranty’—the very wordsof the treaty of Holston-solemnly 
confess, both astonished and alarmed. We are told that] guaranty to them the country to which we propose to send 
these national treaties are “expedients,” resorted to mere-| them. The gentleman says that the guaranty in that treaty 
ly to accomplish our own ends, made for our interest, and | was ‘¢ probably a device for the intimidation of the whites.” í 
to be construed for our benefit.. We have # very extra-| Well, sir, let the project be executed, and, within aperiod | © 
ordinary history of them in the sixteenth page of the com-|that the gentleman may live to see, the whites will again 
mittee’s report. It is there said we were in a critical] press upon them, and say you must go—move farther west. 
situation. Difficultics existed with respect to the forts on | When the Indians inquire for what. cause, the same-reasons _ ; 
our western frontier, and above the Mississippi, with Great | will be given: then that are given now. - All -history:shows 
‘Britain and Spain. We had just:come out of a long war, |that if you remain near us you will be destroyed." Tk 
and were poor: that we were in no condition to incur|red man cannot live in.contact with the white. Humanity” ~ 
Indian hostilities; and in this particular juneture General |and your own interests require your removal. . Besides, we: 
Washington was called upon to settle the mode ofconduct-|-have a right. to the land. Our ancestors: discovered “it. : 
ing our relations with the Indians tribes, and-to secure|-Are we not civilized? And has not civilization a'tight:to 
our peace with them: that he adopted:the practice of| prévail over savage life? Snppose it be so, reply: the 
regulating our affairs with them by treaties. Sir, are they|dians, but we were sent here not by out consent but by 
any the less obligatory because they were made when wef your power; and did you not. ‘solemnly guaranty’? to us 
were in difficulty? Had we told these Indians, we are now f these limits? Very true; but were you so ignorant as. not 
inacritical condition, we want you to treat with us, but, by | to know that our guaranty was only an expedient? only-a 
and by, when we get out of trouble, and grow powerful] device?. Had you not sagacity enough to perceive that ‘it 
and strong, we shall consider our compacts as expedients} was only a plan ‘to get rid of you? to send you off out of 
—mere matters of legislation over you; do you think|the way? Were you not told by usat the time, that. “In- 
they would have ceded their lands? If the Indians, in] dian treaties were only a species of legislation”? = Were 
the day of our calamity, received our plighted faith, and | you not told by.a committee of Congress that:these things < 
yielded up their territories, so much the more reason is| were only a device? That in- our conduct towards:you_, 
there that we should now observe them as sacredly bind-| «one: of those expedients was to appear to do-nothing 
ing upon us. There is a moral obligation, beyond. all] which concerned” you, ‘either in the appropriation of 
treaties, to keep our promises in good faith in ‘the day of} your hunting grounds, or in controlling your conduct with- 
our strength and power, to which in the day of our weak-| out your consent?” Nothing but appearance—really and 
ness: we were indebted for security and peace. Yet the} truly we did as we pleased. ft 
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vere proposed; and+they set up ‘no objection. -Tt was pro- 
is Fem that the ise should treat with the In- 
dians within: the limits of the State, and Georgia’ assented 
to it: And now dre. we to be toldthat the General Govèrn- 
ment had no authority, and that- Georgiwis not bound. by 
the treaty? The treaty: was made ‘in conformity: with their 
advice and consent; and was subsequently ratified by ‘the 
Senate also, with the consent of Georgiayand-are we now 
asked where was.our authority to make it?.- Those who deny 
the right must account for sovextraordinary a procedure: 


gentleman at the head of one of the committees of this 
House has told us that these engagements were mere 
“t expedients”. to obtain peace and gct the Indian lands. 
Sir, if such is that gentleman’s opinion, Tam sorry he ex- 
pressed it to the world; for I am not: willing to affix such. 
a stigma on our national fame; Iam not willing to commit 
the honor of this nation to the gentleman’s keeping; and 
having, as one of the humblest citizens of the republic, 
‘some share in her faith and her character, I protest for my- 
self, and for those I represent, against any’such interpreta- 
tion of our engagements. Bie 3 


correctly. understood--that he did not. contend 
guaranty was not binding.] ° A 


Sir, I have no doubt the gentleman is sincere in the gua- 
ranties he proposes to give, and intends to bind the nation 
in all futere time. If he should live to see his assurances 
thus explained and chaffered away, he will feel something 
of the emotion which. Washington and the fathers of the 
country would have experienced, could they have antici- 
pated that their. solemn assurances are to be thus lightly 
regarded. ; eae 

(Mr. BELL interposed, and said the report had not been 
that:the 
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(Mr. BELL declined] . ig a : 

Sir, I have commented upon it as I understand it, and I 
„quote the language which I find in it. The report gives 
another reason why the guaranty should not be under- 
stood in the sense we affix to it— . g Paa 

‘The yictory of the 20th of August, 1794, over the 
northern Indians, with whom the Creeks and Cherokees 
fad képt up a regular correspondence; the expedition 
which. was secretly planned, for carrying the war into the 
Cherokeé country, and which was successfully conducted 
by the suffering frontier inhabitants; and the pacific dis- 
positions of the Spanish authorities of Florida, which pre- 
ceded the treaty of 1795 with Spain, -were the actual re- 
storers of peace.” 

«© After this time, the Government was under no obliga- 
tion to renew the guaranty contained in the treaties of 1790 
and 1791, with the Creeks and Cherokees, but, as it has! 
done. so, it only shows that that stipulation was not believed 
to affect the nature of the title by which those tribes held 
their lands, or to introduce any new principle in relation 
to their rights generally. 

Thus, sir, it seems that our pacific relations with the 
southern tribes were the result of a victory obtained by 
General Wayne over the northern Indians, with whom the 
Cherokees and Creeks had some alliance—that they were 
therefore vanquished—that after this we were under no 
obligation to renew the guaranty, and, having renewed it, 
it is not therefore to be construed as affecting the nature 
of their title, or the extent of their rights. 

Sir, is. this the rule by which treaties and compacts are 


| 
| 


lution, as -of the Congress under the confederation, and 
since under the present constitution... In all these I find 
abundant vindication of Indian rights, to the full extent I 
have endeavored toanaintain them; but I forbear to trespass 
upon the kind indulgence of the committee by consuming 
their time in reading them. 

I will now. proceed, sir, to a brief consideration of some 
other topics involved in the bill before us, and which have 
been discussed at much length by the member from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr; Brtu.] The gentleman computes the ex- 
pense which will be incurred in the prosecution of this 
measure, at the most, not exceeding five millions of dol- 
lars. The very nature of the subject forbids accurate and 
minuate calculations. As a general principle, we all know 
that public expenditures vastly excced previous estimates. 
Nothing is more common. I am not possessed of suffi- 
cient data to form an estimate with any pretensions to ac- 
curacy: but, sir, when you consider that sixty thousand 
people are to be removed a distance of several hundred 
miles; that they are to be. subsisted for one year after 
they have reached the destined Jand; that customary pre- 
sents and rewards are to be given to them; that all their 
improvements, possessions, and property, which they leave 
behind, are to be paid for; that agents, commissioners, and 
contractors are to be employed and compensated; and, 
moreover, that you will be obliged to purchase of the 
tribes beyond the Mississippi a right to plant others there; 
I think the most orthodox believer in the dangers of a re- 
dundant treasury will have no occasion to be alarmed for 
the liberties of the country. Gentlemen who have re- 


to be construed? I had supposed that the true mode of|sisted the prosecution of internal improvement as tending 
arriving atthe méaning of any clause wasto examine and|to corrupt the States, will have the satisfaction to see this 
weigh the terms in which itis couched-—to compare it with | source of their disquietude removed. But, sir, I shall 
the general spirit of the instrument, and not to inquire into | make no objection on the score of expense. Protect the 
the inducements and obligations resting upon the parties/{ndians in their rights and possessions where they now 
at its formation. Suppose this guaranty to be the merest |are, and you may have almost any sum to effect their re- 
gratuity in the world on our part, that we were in truth|moval, when it can be done with their free, voluntary, un- 


` under no obligation to make it, does it thence follow that 
it isto have no meaning, ora restricted meaning? Have we 
thence aright to construe it away? Surely not. If we have 
made the guaranty, we must be bound by the guaranty, inits | 
true, full sense, as understood at the time of making it. 
This idea of abrogating the force of treatiesis of modern ori- | 
gin. The parties who now favor it were formerly among 
the most zealous defenders of the faith and obligations of 
treaties. In 1827, Georgia contended most manfully that 
treaties were sacred, binding, immutable. She demanded 
the full performance of the stipulations with the Creeks 


biassed consent. The gentleman seemed to anticipate an 
objection, onthe ground of a want of constitutional power 
in Congress to make the appropriation. 1 shall say but a 
word on that subject. If these tribes are to be regarded 
as distinct communities, independent of the States where 
they reside, possessed of lands which will belong to us 
when their title is extinguished, I can see no valid objec- 
tion of the kind the gentleman anticipated. But if they are 
to be regarded. as individual citizens of a State, subject to 
its laws, possessing property as individuals, and protected 
in its enjoyment, then I do not easily perceive the authority 


at the Indian Springs, and wholly denied the power even of} 
the parties to. the compact to rescind it, though it was; 
founded in gross fraud ‘and corruption. In every line of 
her-remonstrance we perceive the tenacity and force with 
which she clung to the validity of treaties. Sir, ina com- 
munication to which I have already referred, from. the 
- President to the Creek Indians, in which he endeavors to 
convince them that the treaties are not binding upon us, 
if construed as impairing the sovereignty of Georgia, he 
- ‘claims from them the most exact performance of their 
obligations: ‘* Our peaceful mother earth has been stained 
by.the blood of the white man, and calls for the punish- 
ment of his murderers, whose surrender is now demanded, 
under the solemn obligation of the treaty which your 
chiefs and warriors, in council, have agreed to. To pre- 
serve peace, you must comply with your own treaty.” 
With what face can we require of them the full, faithful 
performance of their promises, when in the same breath 
we tell them that we-had no autliority to give the assur- 
ances on our part? Sir, let us construe and so perform our 
engagements as to preserve the national faith and honor, 


which we possess to make the appropriation. Suppose, 
sir, that. some fifty thousand of the citizens of New York 
or New England wish to emigrate to the West, and ask 
the aid of Government to enable them to accomplish that 
object; would such an application be listened to for a 
moment? Should we not be reminded that the powers of 
the General Government were all “enumerated,” and 
among them there was none authorizing it to appropriate 
the public treasury to enable individuals to change their 
location? Sir, this hall would echo with the perpetual 
reiteration of ‘constitutional scruples.” : 
The gentleman [Mr. Berr) has urged the passage of this 
bill, on the ground of humanity to the Indians, and the pro- 
motion of their own interests and happiness. He informs 
the committee that the tribes proposed to be removed are 
adegraded, declining race, who are rapidly wasting away, 
and will, ere. long, be destroyed, if they remain in their 
present situation. The lessons of history are adduced to 
show that the red man cannot live in contiguity with the 
white; that it is the inevitable fate of the savage to perish 
whenever civilization has planted its foot within their con- 
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However just this may be in the general, it has no | long can their schools and their churches be maintained in 
pass trie the ather tribes, particularly tothe Chero- |the bosom of the wilderness? Sir, they will be only òb- 
Eh who are chiefly interested in the subject before us. | jects of plunder. to the stranger ana merg saxagè bande, 
They are not hordes of wandering. savages; they are not around them. They will be overrun; and, if t ey resit 
hunters. They till the earth; they have mechanics’ shops|it will only provoke extermination. Can they tltthe: 
and trades, schools and churches; cultivated fiélds' and | ground, when its fruits will ripen only to-be gathered and. 
flocks—have made great advances in civilization—formed | consumed by hordes of savages, who. know no law ‘but: 
a written code of government—established a: prëss: Isit force, no right but power? Sir, I firmly believe they- 
for the benefit and happiness of such a people to be ex-| cannot exist in the country to which you are about to sénd 
pelled from their country, and planted again in the depths] them, and I can give no countenahoe to a project which: 
of the forest, to resume the wild state from which they had | contemplates their removal against their wis He ai their 
emerged? Sir, Ido not find anywhere in the records of|remonstrances.. We have, among: the papers before us, a 
history that the condition of such a people can be promoted | very affecting account of the distress and privations which, 
by sucha measure. Least of all do I find that the interest | the tribes west of the Mississippi already endure. -I will, . 
or honor of any nation can be promoted by a violation jread an extract which has been often quoted, but which, 
of its public treaties--an infraction of its plighted faith. | cannot be too often called. to our recollection, from: the 
Whether it be for the benefit of the Indians to remove or | letter of General Clark.’ i as 
not, is a question for them to decide; and so long as they| ‘“* The condition of many tribes west of the Mississippi, _ 
shall determine that it is not for their advantage and hap-|is the most pitiable that can be imagined. During several 
piness, and refuse to comply, so long are they entitled to}seasons in every year they are distressed by famine,.in 
protection and security in all their rights. In several of} which many die for want of food, and during which the: 
our treaties with them, we have had in view their perma-| living child is often buried with the dead mother, because 
nent residence in the territories which ‘they possess. . We jno one could spare it as much food as would. sustain it 
have held out inducements for them to become cultivated, | through its helpless infancy. This description applies to’ 
and have stipulated to furnish them “ with usefilimplements| Sioux, Osages, and many. others, but 1 mention those be- 
of husbandry,” for the purpose of reclaiming them from j cause they are powerful tribes, and live near our borders, 
the savage state. The treaty of 1817 is too explicit on jand my official station enables me to know the exact truth. 
this point to be omitted. ‘The preamble recites, that, in | It is in väin to talk to people in this condition about learn-. 
1808, a delegation of the Cherokee nation signified to the |ing and religion.” l Í ara e N 
President the anxious desire'of one part of the nation ‘“to] The honorable gentleman answered this objection in. 
engage in tlie pursuit of agriculture and civilized life in |anticipation; and what was his answer? Why, that dis- 
the country they then occupied;” and that this portion | tress and suffering of this description were common among 
wished for a division of the country, and an assignment of| Indians—that it is incident to their character and habits 
lands for that purpose; that “by thus contracting their} and modes of life—that it is not more frequent now than it- 
socicty within narrow limits, they proposed to begin the {always has been. And is this a sufficient answer? Are we 
establishment of fixed laws and a regular government.” {to send a whole people from their abodes of comfort, to 

Another portion of the tribe wished to pursue the hunter | scenes of distress like these, with the cold answer that itis 
life, and, for that end, were desirous to remove beyond | no hardship, because such sufferings are common? ` Be- 
the Mississippi. The President (Mr. Jefferson) answered, |cause the tribes west of the Mississippi are compelled 
“the. United States, my children, are the friends of both|to endure these distressing privations, therefore it is no 
parties, and, so far as can reasonably. be asked, are willing | hardship to send other tribes there to endure them also! 
to satisfy the wishes of both. Those who'remain may be} Will such an answer satisfy benevolence, philanthropy, 
assured of our patronage, our aid, and good neighborhood.” | humanity? Will it alleviate the pangs of the civilized 
Such was the preamble; and it concludes, ‘*Now know|Cherokce, when he consigns his dead wife and his living 
yc, that to carry into effect the before recited promises|child to the earth, to be told that such scenes are of fre- 
with good faith,” &c., the parties concluded the treaty. I| quent occurrence? : 
ask, if we have not ‘‘assured” them of a permanent resi-| And, sir, how will these sufferings be aggravated by such 
dence, if we have not promised them ‘our good neigh- jan accumulation of numbers? The country does not now 
borhood;” and now that the experiment has so far been|afford subsistence enough for its population. How much 
successful, and they have made rapid advances in civiliza- | greater will be the deficiency, when sixty thousand more 
tion, are we to be told that humanity and their own inte-|are added to its starving inhabitants? The gentleman has 
rests require them to be thrust again into the wilderness? | said that the country is well adapted to their wants—abound- 
Sir, what will be their condition in the country to which it]ing in timber and water, and capable of a high degree of 
is proposed they shall remove? The gentleman has de-| cultivation. If it were so, from the causes I have mention. 
scribed the region, about six hundred miles in length, and | ed they can never possess and cultivate it in security. :We 
two hundred and fifty in width, between the western boun- | have been called upon at the present session to make a 
daries of Arkansas and Missouri and the base of the Rocky | military road of several hundred miles in extent upon the 
Mountains, somewhcre within the limits of which is to be | western borders of Arkansas and Missouri, and to mount 
their ultimate destination. The gentleman’s plan is to ften companies of infantry for the protection of the white 
locate the southern tribes among the Cherokees, Creeks, {inhabitants against the predatory incursions of the Indians. 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, who have already moved. Be-|The delegate from Arkansas asstires us that the security 
sides these parts of tribes, the Osages are there, and the |of that frontier depends upon these measures. How much 
warlike bands of the Camanches, Sioux, and Pawnees|more will the feeble tribes you propose.to send still far- 
roam over the vast prairies in search of game, or on their |ther into the forests, need your protection? The gentle- 
predatory excursions. It is now designed to plant a civi-|man has not taken into his account of expenses those 
lized colony amid a people of these savage habits. They | which will be incurred in keeping up a military establish- 
arc not hunters, whom we are about to send there. Agri-{ment in that vicinity, which will be absolutely necessary 
culture is their employment. They are not warriors. We|to preserve peace among the different tribes, who will 
have induced them to lay aside the war club and the toma- | find perpetual sources of discord when crowded together 
hawk, and to substitute the peaceful implements of hus- fin the small limits assigned them. 
handry. They have flocks, and property of various} But, sir, isthe country suited to their wants? 'Fhe gen- 
descriptions. How long can they retain it in the neigh-|tleman must allow me to say that I repose little confidence 
borhood of the warlike tribes I haye enumerated? How |in the information he has received upon this subject. De- 
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sériptioiis from other sources give a different account. 1 


“There is one other subject on which I think it is due 


“will only refer, however, to the opinion of a delegation of] to justice to give my testimony, whatever it may be worth. 
the Chickasaw nation, who were sent last year west of the} Whether. the €herokees are wise in desiring to remain 


ments upon our tables. They could find no country to 
which they would consent to “remove, except. one small 
tract “which. was- already .occupied. The vacant lands, 
they said, were not adapted to their convenience. 
we had found a country to please us, it ‘was our intention 
to exchange.” Itis yet our wish to do so. 
not consent to remove to a country destitute of a single 
corresponding feature to the one in which we at present 
reside.” Such, sir; is the information we have received 
frorh the Indians themselves. If they wish to remove, I 
would furnish them assistance to do it. But I would first 
secure them in their rights where they now réside. I 
would then furnish them the most ample information pos- 
sible of the country in which it is proposed to locate them, 
give them every, méans of forming a correct judgment as 
to their ‘sitiiation and condition in their new abodes, and 
then leave the decision to them. =o, > * f 
“When, sir, under these circumstances they shall decide 
to remove, I‘apprehend no objection will be made to it. 
Ithas been‘ urged, however, very zealously by the gentle- 
men [Messrs, Berr and Lumrxry] that the great mass of 
the southern Indians are now willing and anxious to re- 
move, but are restrained and kept in awe by the chiefs 
and white men who reside among the tribes. Where is 
Upon what facts do the gentlemen 
make the‘assertion? 1s it to be found in the circumstance 
that they have’ uniformly and firmly resisted all your offers 
and solicitations?.. Commissioners were sent Jast year to 
negotiate upon this subject, with instructions so peculiar, 
that I-cannot forbear to advert to them. What were these 
instructions?” Why, sir, not to permit their official charac- 


’ ter to be known, but to appear among the Indians as their 


friends and advisers, solicitous only for their benefit and 


-happiness.. In this mode their.confidence was to be won. 


“They ‘were not to convene the Indians in council, agree- 
ably to uniform custom whenever negotiations were to be 
conducted with them, but to see ‘the chiefs and other 
influential men, not together, but apart, at their own 
houses;” and when other arguments and advice should fail, 
‘soffers to them of extensive reservations in fee simple, and 
other rewards, would, itis hoped, result in obtaining their 
acquiescence.” So it seems the Indian territory, the pro- 
perty of the wholé nation, was to be obtained by offers of 
‘*rewards” to the chiefs and influential men, to procure 
their assent. Is this the mode in which Indian rights are 
‘to: betreated? - Bribery tothe chiefs? What is the reason 
given for not convening the Indians in council? A most 
remarkable one truly... It is in these words: ‘The past 
has demonstrated their utter aversion to this mode, whilst 
ithas been made equally clear that another mode promises 
greater success. In regard to the first, the Indians have 
seen in the past that it has been by the results of councils 
thaf the extent of their country has been from time to time 
-They all comprehend this.” Now, sir, it 
ig xepresented that the Indians are willing to exchange 
their country, and to remove. ` If so, why not convene 
them in. council, as it is by means of councils that the ex- 
tent of their country has been diminished? Would they 
have such an “‘utter aversion to this mode,” if they were 
really willing to adopt the measures to which such a mode 
léads? No; sir. They sce it has been by councils that their 
country has been diminished, and they are opposed to cotn- 
cils:because they are opposed to any further diminution. 
“Upon this'subject we have the testimony of a gentleman 
résident among the Cherokees, whem the member from 
Georgia [Mr, Lumpxin] represents as worthy of all confi. 
dence, and whose word surely he will not deny. Twill 
read an extract of a letter from Mr. Worcester, publish- 
ed-among the documents of the Senate: 


“If| have heard much. 


But we can- 


: Mississippi, ‘tin search of a home.” It is among the dotu-|here or not, I express no opinion. But it is certainly just 


that it should be known whether or not they do, as.a body, 
wish.to remain. It is not possible for a person to dwell 
among them without hearing much on the subject. I 
It is said abroad that the common 
people would gladly remove, but are deterred by the 
chiefs and a few other influential men. It is notso. I 
say with the utmost assurance, it is not so. Nothing is 
plainer than that itis the earnest wish of the whole body of 
the people.to remain where they are. They are not over- 
awed by the chiefs. Individuals may be overawed by 
popular opinion, but not by the chiefs. On the other 
hand, if there were a chief in favor of removal, he would 
be overawed by. the people. He would know that he 
could not open his mouth in favor of such a proposition, 
but on pain, not only of the failure of his re-election, but 
of popular odium and scorn. ‘The whole tide of national 
feeling sets, in one strong and unbroken current, against a 
removal to the West.” : f 

With this evidence before me, I must be pardoned when 
I tell the honorable chairman [Mr. BELL] that I do not re- 
pose confidence in the information with which he hasbeen 
furnished, and has presented to the House. It seems to be 
assumed, without evidence, and against evidence, that the 
Indians are willing to remove, but are restrained by some 
overpowering cause. In 1827, the complaint of Georgia 
was, that the Government had neglected its duty, and, in- 
stead of adopting a course which would terminate in the 
removal of the Indians, had pursued a policy calculated to 
render their residence permanent. There was no com- 
plaint then against the chiefs. It was all the fault of Go- 
vernment. Well, sir, we have now a Government co-ope- 
rating with Georgia. This ground of complaint is removed. 
Still the Indians refuse to go.. Some new reason must be 
found for their refusal. ` Sir, would it not be better to in- 
quire into the fact, than to be searching for the causes of 
that which is only asstimed to exist? Is it not natural and 
reasonable that they should be unwilling to abandon, their 
homes? Are they not men? Are they not capable of at- 
tachments? Have they no ties to bind them to the land of 
their birth—to the soil which covers the ashes of their fa- 
thers? Is not their country dear to them? Sir, in their 
view, that earth wears a deeper verdure, and the heavens 
pour a more unclouded radiance, than in all the world be- 
sides. It is unnatural, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
they are ‘‘anxious” to quit the scenes of their childhood, 
to seek a new home, far off, in the lands of the setting sun. 

And, sir, how are they to be removed? The only pro- 


|ject Thave.seen is that contained in the ‘report from the 


barean of Indian Affairs” to the Secretary of War, andby 
him transmitted to Congress. The proposition is, that 
they shall be removed “by contract”—and the recom- 
mendation of this planis, that it can be done much cheaper 
than in any other mode. By contract, sir! What, are 
sixty thousand human bcings—the sick, the aged, the in- 
firm, children, and infants—to be transported hundreds of 
miles, over mountains and rivers and forests, by contract! 
By those who will engage to perform the service for the 
smallest sum! Are you to hold out such inducements to 
Jong and fatiguing marches--to scanty and cheap provi- 
sions? Will you place these hapless, deceived, and abused 
people at the mercy of contractors, whose only object is 
gain? in whose bosoms Indian wrongs and Indian suffer- 
ing will find but little sympathy. Sir, if this is the mode 
in which the measure is to be executed, I will never yield 
my sanction to it, though the Indians should be willing to 
remove. No, sir, if they must go, let their path be made 
smooth. Ifthe treasury is to be opened, let it be opened 
wide enough torelieve all their wants; to render their situa- 
tion, bad at the best, as tolerable as the exigency will admit. 


May 19, 1830.] Duty on Salt..—Removal of the Indians. 
SE the qheation before us, inal its aspects, is one of ; to my children, morë aluable t ian unico inted gold. x0 
great and momentous magnitudë.. It becomes us to pause, honorable than imperial power: > . -+ i 
aad consider well the step we are about to take. , If it be} Sir, the crisis in. the fate of these peop 
at all doubtful, det us.so decidé.as shall preserve, and niot The repons biiy is npon ve npon, z 
impai i haracter. we let it be on the] tipon-each of us as individuals. . The Indi ; 
impair our national character. If we err, letit b ps Aone AJ other sources of frotectio hav 


side of humanity. In the inaugural address of the present|his last mjr 


ief Magistrate, he assures the country-—* {t willbe my | failed. It remains with us whether he shall return in J 
oe al constant desire to observe towards the Indian] and hope, or'in sorrow and despair. Will we listen to h 
tribes within our limits a just and liberal policy; and. to| appeal? | If we do not, then is their stn oo set ť 
give that-humane and considerate attention to their rights may be in blood and in tears. T hen, indeed, wi 1a m 
and their wants which are consistent with the habits of our} man means have failed, and they must be abandone es 
Government, and the feelings of our people.” Sir, are| abandoned, 0 God! ‘to thy ap ai din 
we about to observe towards them ‘*a just and liberal] Mr. HUN TINGTON, of: Connecticut, followed in & 

d. 


olicy?” Are we giving “a humané and considerate|speech of nearly the same length, on the same side, 
P enion to their rents ad their wants?” This pledge] Mr. JOHNS, of Delaware,’ succeeded, and aau 
remains to be redeemed. If we now tùrn, a deaf ear to| the committee at great length, also against'the bi aS ARS 
the Cherokees who have appealed’ to our justice, andj. The committee then rose, and reported the bil to the 
claimed our protection; if this bill shall pass in its present| House, Sa i 
shape, providing no security for their rights, their destiny 
will be irrevocably fixed. . And how will our conduct 
toward them ‘bear the scrutiny of- an enlightened world, 
and the just judgment of impartial history? Sir, if we 
permit these feeble remnants of once powerful nations to 
be driven from their homes, though it may not reach the 
same height of infamy which h'story has assigned to that 
transaction, in the close of the Jast century, which blotted per bushel of fifty-six pounds, from the 31st of Decem- 
Poland from the map of nations, yet will it stand upon the|ber, 1830, until the 31st of December, 1831; and, after that, 
same page of injustice and oppression, and receiyé the} time, ten cents a bushel, and no more.” ee 
same sentence from posterity. -It will stand, too, in the] © The bill was read the first time; when z” 
annals of the world by the side of those enormities which) Mr. EARLE, of New York, objected to the second 
our mother country has practised in another hemispheres] reading, which motion, by the rules of the House, was tan- 
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Mr. McDUFFIE, from the Committee, of: Ways and, 
Means, reported the following. bill; ~ í 


and though the poor Cherokee may find no Barke or! tamount to a motion to reject the bill. 

Sheridan to tell the story of h's griefs, and to hold up the] After a few remarks by Mr. MILLER, oe 

picture of his wrongs to the execration of mankind, it] Mr, D AVIS, of Massachusetts, expressed briefly his ob- 

will go up toa higher tribunal, where sophistry cannot de- jections to the bill, and concluded by moving to postpone, 

tude, and where the humblest Indian will be equal to his/ the bili to the next session of Congress, with the view, if 

proudest oppressor. Sir, it was said by onc often quoted] his motion prevailed, of moving a call on the Sceretary of 

upon this floor, (Mr. Jefferson,) and in reference to a sub-| the Treasury, to collect certain information, which Mr. D. 

ject not dissimilar to the present, «I tremble for my coun-| deemed necessary to enable Congress to act discreetly on, 

try when Y remember -that God is just, and that his jus-| so important a subject. aa eae 

tice will not sleep forever.” And although the particular] Mr. CHILTON called for the yeas and nays. 

mode of retribution which was in his mind on that occasion Mr. P. P. BARBOUR moved thie previous question.. 

may not now be anticipated, yet let us recollect “that the! Mr. HOFFMAN rose to .a point of order, which the 

Almighty has no attribute which can take. side with us” Chair overruled. á ‘ 

ina conflict between power and right--between oppression] The call for the previous question being seconded, | 

and justice. 7 Mr. POWERS, of New York, moved to lay the bill on 
The honorable gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Luxrxix]]| the table; and the yeas and nays being demanded by Mr. 

has anticipated a period when it will be as odious to be CONNER, they were taken, and the motion to lay on the 

known as an advocate of the Indian rights, as to have Sup-| table lost: yeas, 83-—nays, 102 i i 

ported the passage of the alien and sedition laws. I know] ‘The previous question being then carried by 110 to 72 

not wnat pretensions the gentleman possesses tothe power} The main question was put, * Shall the bill be rejected?” 

of augury, but, in my estimation, he has consulted the] and was negatived: yeas, 85-—nays 103. of pas i 

stars to very little purpose, if such be the lessons they] The bill was ordered to a Rese reading. g 


read him. Before that period shall arrive, you must burn 

all thc records of the Government—destroy the history REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. : 
of the country—-peryert the moral. sense of the commu-| The bill for removing the Indians having been taken.up 
nity--make injustice and oppression virtues—and breach|in the House, certain amendments were offered by Mr. 
of national faith honorable; and then, but not till then, |STORRS, of New York, and Mr. TEST, when the de- 
will the visions of the gentleman assume the form of}bate was resumed, and continued to a late hour at night. 

realities. Sir, if I could hope, as I surely cannot, that! Mr. BATES said he should take it for granted that the 
any feeble efforts of mine would outlive the brief hour| States which had passed laws subjecting the. Indian tribes 
which gave them existence—if I could give perpetuity to|to their jurisdiction, méant what, by their legislative acts 

any thing I can say or do, there is no occasion I should|they said, and that the laws which they had passed were 
covet more than that which I now possess. If I could look | to be enforced. I reject [said Mr. B.] even the su position 
forward, as Į certainly do not, to a long life of public ser-| that these laws are made not to be executed, but n mock- 
Ne el and distinctions—I would forego all for ery—to be used as an expedient, a contrivance--the means 
t powe $ roll back the tide of desolation which is about] of driving a bargain and accomplishing an object. Upon 
o overwhelm these hapless sons of the forest. If I could} such an attempt, come from what quarter it may—States 
stand up between the weak, the friendless, the deserted, | or individuals—the House would frown indignantly. This 
and the strong arm of oppression, and successfully vindi-| granted, I affirm that the bill before us does hot ne tthe 


oe Meir righu, and shield them in their hour of adver- exigency, of the case, nor present fairly and fully the tes. 
y, T should havaachieved honor enough to satisfy even|ticn upon which we are to decide. And why oes it not? ~ 


an exorbitant ambition; and I should leave it as a legacy | There are at the Soutlrseveral tribes of Indians—the Che- 
Vor. Vi.—152 


** Beit enacted, ce. That the duty on. salt be. fifteen cents, 


rokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, with. whom. 
the United States stand in this relation: They.are under; 


the protection of the United States... The boundary is de- 
fined between them and the people of-the United States, 
which no white man is at liberty.to pass without-a license 
under the authority of the United States. In short; they 
hold the guaranty: of the United States in all the‘forms of 
solemnity. of a. treaty stipulation by which the faith of a 
nation can be pledged, to protect and defend them. The 
States of Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama have passed 
laws,.as.these tribes say, directly violating their territorial 
and national rights. Take the law of Georgia as an ex- 


émplification of the laws of the three States. Those of 


Mississippi and Alabama are, in some respects, less severe 
than that of Georgia, but in principle they are equally 
inadmissible. The eighth section makes it. penal for a 
Cherokee to endeavor” to prevent one of his tribe from 
emigrating. | A~father, therefore, may not influence his 
child, nor a guardian his ward. No, sir, he thereby makes 
himself liable to four years’ confinement to hard labor. 
What will men who are fathers, or not fathers; what will 
men who are free, say to this! 

“The fifteenth section enacts “that no Indian, or de- 
sééndant of an Indian, within the Cherokee nation of In- 
dians, shall be a competent witness in any court of Georgia, 
ina suit in which a white man is a party, unless such white 
man resides within said nation.” -While Georgia makes 
the Indians citizens, or subjects, she does not leave them to 
the common law to exclude for infamy, interest, or incom- 
petency of any kind, but she proscribes the nation—an 
entire district of men——the population of a whole city, 
éounty, or parish—and that without reference to their 
character, talent, or capacity, whether christian or heathen, 
civilized or savage. They are all turned off the stand by 
Oné géneral, sweeping interdict of law. Now, sir, what- 
éVer may be the forin of the constitution of Georgia, if it 
sanctions this “act, itisa despotism. Tiberius never die- 
tated'an actin its essence more tyrannical, or in its: cha- 
racter more unjust. And to take away the only apology 
that any man could offer—the incapacity of the people to 
testify—this very law admits their capacity, by admitting 
them to be witnesses if the party to the suit be resident 
within the Cherokee nation. But this is not the worst 
féature of the law, if worse can be. 

By the seventh section ‘¢ all laws, ordinances, orders, and 
regulations, of any kind whatever, made by the Cherokee 
Indians, in any way whatever, are declared to be null and 
void as if the samé had never existed; nor shall they be 
given in evidence on the trial of any suit whatever:” thus 
dissolving and resolving the nation into its original, indivi- 
dual elements; making, as if it had never been, ail that com- 
bines and forms men into States, nations, or tribes; dissoly- 
ing all ties but those of nature. I beg the House to real- 
ize the ineasure, the extent and scope of this unrivalled, 
outrageous act of usurped dominion. Bring ithome. Let 
it be said to you—to the United States of America, that 
ét all your laws, ordinances, orders, and regulations shall be 
null asif they had never existed!” Let it be said by a na- 
tión that was weak when you were strong; that had grown 
‘up by your side; that had increased while you had decreas- 
éd! Let a nation say it that had lived by your permission: 
that had pledged itself for your protection and defence! 
Paes it change the case to change the name? Has the 
Cherokee no attachment to the simple forms of govern- 
invent he has matured and improved? To the customs and 
répulations of his fathers? Does he not feel? Is he nota man? 
“fy this condition of things the Indians applied to the Pre- 


dent, He told them; as he tells usin his message, ‘ thatif 


they reniain within the limits of the United States, they 
füst bë subject'to the laws; that they will be protected in 
their possessions which: they have improved; but that it 

ed to hiin absurd and visionary to suppose their claims 
 gllowed'to tracts of country merely because they 
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the way of it, constitutional or other. 


[Max 19, 1830. 


have seen them from the mountain, or passed them in the 
chase.” And thus thé subject is presented to Congress, 
both-by the President. and the Indians, for consideration. 
The sympathies of the public having become interested— 


| for, sir, nature.is the ally of the weak against the strong, 
through the range of being, civilized or savage, rational 


or brute, not mercenary. but volunteer--numerous memo- 
rials came in from every part of the United States, and the 
whole subject is referred to your committee upon Indian 
Affairs. That committee reported a.bill making an appro- 
priation of five hundred thousand dollars to begin with, for 
the removal of the Indians'to the west of the Mississippi. 
The chiefs say to us that thatis no answer to their inquiry. 
They desire to know whether they must submit to the laws 
of Georgia, and to such laws, whether she has a right to 
abrogate their Government and dissolve their nation. The 
President. has told them they must, but has referred the 
subject tous. We answer only by this bill. . They tellus 
they cannot decide the question’ of removal until they 
know their rights where they are. And not only the Indian 
chiefs, but the American people, expect us to answer. 
Here is money for your removal, we say. This is the only 


answer we design to give them. Well, say they, if you 


will not tell us directly what our rights are, will you allow 
us to remind you of your duties’ Will you defend our 
boundary, and protect us where we are, as you agreed to 
do? The President has said he will not. They urge upon 
the consideration of Congress the impossibility of deciding 
fairly and understandingly what they will do, until they 
know what their condition is to be where they are. 
Whether they must submit to such a law or not--whether 
they will be protected or not--whether they are to retain 
their lands, or whether Georgia, who has not even ‘seen 
them from the mountain, nor passed them in the chase,” 
is to have them. Sir, they produce to you your treaty 
with them. Is this your signature and seal? Is this your 
promise? Will you keep it? If you will not, will you give 
as back the lands we let you.have forit? The President 


answers, no; and the Congress of the United States answers 
here is money for your removal. We dare not, in the face 


of the American people, directly affirm the answer of the 


President; and, therefore, we evade the question, and 


hope to hide ourselves in the folds of this bill when a scru- 
tiny shall be made for us. Sir, who so blind as not to see 
that by implication, direct and inevitable, you affirm the. 
decision of the President, by giving him the means to carry 
that decision into effect? You decide that the Indians are 
the citizens of Georgia-—subject to her jurisdiction, and 
that you will not defend their boundary, nor protect them. 
This you decide obliquely, at a time when the crisis in the 
affairs ofthe Indian nations, and in the affairs of your own 
honor, too, requires that you should speak out. You co- 
operate with Georgia—you give effect to her laws-—you 
put the Indiansaside, and trample your treaties with them in 
the dust. And it will be in vain you tell the world you did not 
set fire to the city, when you saw it burning, and would not 
put it out; and when you were its hired patrole and watch. 

In passing this bill, therefore, the House decide that the 
Indians are the citizens of Georgia, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Georgia; and that we ought not and cannot inter- 
fere to protect them. Now, sir, I deny it all. Taffirm 
the contrary. I maintain that the Indians are not the 
citizens of Georgia, nor subject to the jurisdiction of 
Georgia; but that they are sovereign, and that we are 
pledged to protect them in the enjoyment of their rights of 
sovereignty; and that Georgia has no right that stands in 
Sir, the great men 
who have gone before us in this business were not so un- 
wise, nor uninstructed in their duties, nor can they thus be 
put in the wrong by those who now have the administra- 
tion of affairs. 

-I shall not go with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bezz] to the other side of the Mississippi, either for the. 
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purpose of ascertaining whether the trees can be made to 
grow. for the use of the emigrant Indians where none evel 
grew before, or whether the emigrants themselves will 
form a convenient ‘barrier between, our-own settlements 
and the tribes of Indians west of them; .or, if convenient,. 
whether they may not have an objection to becoming.a 
breastwork to be shot at, or shot through, for.our accom- 
modation; or, ina region where there are now frequent’ 
victims to famine, whether an: addition of such a:promis- 
cuous and wild population will not be likely to augment 
the evil. No, sir, for if this bill pass, your faith is gone, your 
honor violated, and there.is nothing left worth a wise man’s 
thought. But I will take the liberty to.remark, that it 
seems to me to be strangely precipitate: and: heedless to 
‘send these people into a region about which we know so 
little; that it ought not to be done without a minute.explora- 
tion of the country by impartial, intelligent men, commis- 
sioned and sent there for the purpose... 

I take the liberty further to enter my protest against 
the appeal that has been made to party feeling in this dis- 
cussion. If that is to be invoked and. enlisted, the destiny of 
these nations is fixed. It is-a spirit that has no heart, no 
sympathy, no relenting. Truth may pour her radiance upon 
its vision, and it sees not. Distressmay utter her cry, and 
it hears not. Often has it stained the seaffold with the 
blood of the innocent. Nor is the sectarian influence 
that has been called in aid of this measure by the honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Lumpx1n] less to be 
deprecated; for although, at this age of the world, it. is 
not seen actually planting the stake and lighting the fires, 
yet it is akin -to the. other. And it would be as much in 
place, in the high court of Jaw at the other end of the 
capitol, to appeal to the sectarian and party feelings. of the 
judges as a correct rule of decision, as to make the àp- 
peal to honorable gentlemen here, Sir, it is not a qucs- 
tion upon the life or liberty of an individual, but upon the 
fate of nations. How then can any man in such a case, and in 
such a place, dare to make the appeal, and hope to'be for- 
given! What a reflection upon the integrity and the 
honor of this House! Sir, it is not a party question. No 
man can make it such, until he can quench the last spark 
of honor in the breast, and stop the current of feeling in 
the heart, and put out the light of truth in the mind, and 
stifle the voice of conscience in the soul. . Sir, it is our 
right to decide this question; it is our duty to decide it 
upon principle—a right in trust for our constituents and 
country, and a duty imposed upon us by relations which 
we cannot change, and from. which we cannot escape, 
coming down upon us from above, and springing up upon 
us from bencath, and flowing in from all around us. Let 
this question, therefore, when it comes to be decided, be 
decided upon a full and broad survey of its merits, and its 

„merits only. 

My positions are, that the Cherokees are not the tenants 
of Georgia, nor subject to her jurisdiction; but that they 
are the sole proprietors of the territory they occupy, 
whether as hunting grounds or otherwise, and are. sove- 
reign; and that the United States are pledged to defend 
their boundary, to protect them in the enjoyment of all 
their rights and privileges as a nation. 

I suppose it will be admitted that the Cherokees are a 
distinct class of men from the Georgians; that they were 
once sovercign; and that the presumption is, they are 
sovereign still. The onus probandi, asthe profession say, 
is therefore upon Georgia. If she claims the right of dic- 
tating law to this nation, once sovereign, it is for her to 
show whence she derived it. 

With this view of the subject, I propose to go back to 
the origin of the State of Georgia, and briefly to trace 
her history to the revolution, to see what her rights then 
were in relation to the Indians, asadmitted and established 
by compact. This will 
as to natural rights. 


í 


preclude the necessity of inquiring Í a 
- S BO) | English nation or King. Who will pretend tbat he had « 


_ Jn.1732, Georgia owas a part of South:Carolina. oo 
in order. to erect-a barrier: against the Indians and. Spa 
niards in. Florida, upon: the: frontier-.of South-:Carolina,: 


George. Il, by- patent, created. a*corporatio ea-the 
« Trustees for establishing the colony of Georgiain Ame. 
rica,” to hold for his use all the land «between the Atlan- 
tic and the. South Sea, as it was: then termed, with e 
degrees.of latitude and the boundaries therein given.:: No 


individual was to hold.more than fifty'acres, and- that. intail 
male. -The command.of the militia was given to the Gos 
vernor of South.Carolina. -In this patent nothing is said 
of the Indians...-In-1752 it was surrendered. Ogiethorp, 
who was the.active-agent-of the corporation, in 1733 ar: 
rived in Georgia with ahundred-and. fourteen emigrants; 
men, women, and children, and.-selected. the, site Sax 
vannah as the most eligible place for. a lodgment,.¥ 
he erected a fort. :. The Upper and: Lower. Creeks. were 
then twenty-five thousand strong. In order to get a-title 
to some land, he employed a female of the half blood, the 
wife of a trader, to whom he made libéral presents, and 
gave a salary of a hundred pounds.a year. .. She assem- 
bled fifty Indian chiefs, and prepared them to accede to 
Oglethorp’s proposition of a.treaty. They ceded, wath 
some reservations, all the Jand to the head of tide: water, 
‘within the limits of thë: patent.. That. treaty. admits: that 
the Indians owned. the land, and were sovereign.: They 
were treated with as “4 the head men of the Creek natior 
and the land, in express terms, is- said. to be ‘theirs. 
« Although this land belongs to us,”.the Creeks say, yety 
in consideration that the Georgians haye come. for -the 
good of our wives and children, and “to teach us; what 
is straight,” we make the cession. At Coweta, in-1739, 
another treaty, preceded by large-presents, was made,.in 
which the boundaries of the first cession were more pars 
ticularly defined; and the trustees declare ‘that. the 
English shall not enlarge or take any other lands except 
those granted by the Creek nation; and covenant that 
they will punish any person that shall intrude upon the 
lands reserved by them.” . In 1762, at. Mobile, at-a- con- 
vention cf Indian nations,- Captain Smith, the Indian 
agent, told them ‘that the boundaries of their hunting | 
grounds should be accurately fixed,-and: no settlement 
permitted upon them,” assuring them ‘that alk treaties 
would be faithfully kept.??. Andata meeting at Augusta, in 
1763, to which Captain. Smith’s “talk” was’ preliminary, 
a further cession of land. was made by. the. Creeks.and 
Cherokees, in payment of the debts they had contracted, 
The Governors of the four southern States were present. 
As showing clearly how this subject was viewed by them 
in 1767, we find the Indians complaining to the Governor 
of Georgia, of encroachments upon their lands; and they 
ask him ‘how it could be expected of them to govern 
their young warriors, if he could not restrain the white 
people.” In 1773, they cede another tract of land, and 
it was then agreed. * that the bounds fixed by that treaty 
should be the mark of division between his Majesty’s sub- 
jects and the said Indian nations.” ; Eaa 
This line, or Indian boundary, limited the territory: of 
the colonists on the west, and limited, as I contend, their 
jurisdiction. Within this they had a right to dictate law; 
beyond this they had no right to do it. If they had such 
right, or the King, their master, had such right, then the 
Indians. were bound to submit. A right implies a duty, 
In relation to this subject, incompatible rights cannot 
exist. Now, who will pretend that if the King had passed: 
a law abrogating their customs, and making them amena- 
ble to the courts of Georgia, the Indians would -not have 
had a right to resist the execution of it? If the Chero- 
kees were subject-to the jurisdiction of Georgia, then, 
prior to the treaty of 1763, the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains were, (for the charter extended to the Pacific 
Ocean,) some of. whom probably had never heard.-of the 


right to subject them to his laws, and, if need be, by the 
military arm, as his liège subjects? - He might have had 
the power to conquer them, but he had no right todo it, 
vhich, unless in self-defence, is nothing more than a right 
to fob and murders 77000 Siers : Sys 
“The Indian boundary is sometimes called the’ ling of 
ordinary jurisdiction,” implying an extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion beyond it: What was that? : By the ‘right: of -disco- 
very; settled by compact among the discovering nations, 
anid since confirmed by treaties with most of. the Indians 
thémselves, tlre Ring of Great Britain had the sole and 
exclusive right of: purchasing of the Indian nations their 
title to the land lying in that part of America which had 
~ been assigned to him. We call it the right of pre-emption. 
The whole of his extraordinary 
the right to defend and protect that right of pre-emption; 
consequently of repelling invasion, and generally of pre- 
serving it unimpaired. “Phe King never attempted or 
claimed any thing more. 1 affirm, therefore, that, with 
this exception, ‘the Indian boundary was the boundary of 
the jurisdiction of both King and:colony. I affirm, fur- 
ther, that the Indian nations. were the sole and absolute 
owners of the land which they had not ceded, and which 
lay west of the Indian boundary, subject only to this re- 
striction upon their right of alienation. Accordingly, the 
King, in his proclamation of 1763, disclaims any other 
right to it. He says ‘itis but just and reasonable, and 
essential ‘to our interest, &c. that the tribes of Indians who 
live under our protection,” (as they now live under the 
protection: of the United States,) “should not be dis- 
turbed in their possessions, which, not having been pur- 
chased by us or ceded to us, are reserved to them; we do, 
. therefore, déclare that no Governor, or commander, shall 
survey or grant them, and that they are reserved to the 
Indians.” ‘This is the substance of this article. The King 
does not rest the right of the Indian ‘nations to these lands 
upon concessions, gift, grant, indulgence, or expediency, 
but upon the broad and solid basis of the ‘justice and 
reasonableness” of their unalicnated title; a due regard 
~ for which principles will be found always to comport with 
à wise policy. ` 
‘Before I pass from this period, as we commonly speak 
for the Indians, it is but right, when we can, to let them 
speak for themselves. I refer to the negotiation at Lan- 
easter, in 1744. The Governor of Maryland claimed 
some of their land by possession. . Canasateego replied: 
«& When you mentioned the affair of the Jand yesterday, 
you went back to old times, and told us you had had the 
province of Maryland above one hundred years. But 
what is a hundred years in comparison of the length of 
time since our claim began—since we came.out of the 
ground? For we must tell you, that, Jong before one bun- 
dred ‘yexrs, our ancestors came out of this ground, and 
their children have remained here ever sinée. You came 
out of the ground beyond the seas; but here you must 
allow tis to be your elder-brothers, and the lands to belong 
to us long before you knew any thing of them.” 

© To Virginia, who claimed some of thcir lands by con- 
quest, another chief answered: ‘Though great things 
are: well remembered by us, we do not remember that we 
were ever conquered by the great King, or that we have 
been employed by him to conquer others. If it was so, 
itis beyond our memory. We do remember we were em- 
ployed by Maryland to ‘conquer the Conestogas; t 
second time that we were at war with them, we carried 
them all off.” 

. The House will perceive what the views of these people 
were of their right to their land, and what their notions 
were of possession and conquest. h 
fore, that before thè revolution they were not the citizens 
of. Georgia, ‘nor-subject-to the jurisdiction of Georgia, 
nor tenants at the will of Georgia. 


= Whenthe troubles with Great Britain came on, and the | 
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I think it clear, there-, 
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delegates from the’ different. States met at Philadelphia,’ 
Congress immediately assumed the direction of the Indian- 
relations, as of nations distinct from the States, and inde- 
pendent of them. After a short session for other pur- 

poses, in the autumn of 1774, Congress met in May, 1775, 

and in June a committee was appointed to make an appeal 

to the Indian nations. They were addressed thus, by or- 

def of Congress: 

‘*Brothersand friends: This isa family quarrel between 
us and Old England. Indians are not concerned in it.” 

In the same month the Indian tribes were arranged into 
three departments—-the Northern, Southern, and Middle; 
and commissioners were appointed to treat with them 
‘tin behalf of the United States, to preserve peace with 


jurisdiction consisted of |them, and prevent their taking part in the commotions of 


the times.” 

In January, 1776, rules for Indian intercourse were es- 
tablished, interdicting- all ** trade with them without a li- 
cense.” or: 

In 1777, another * talk” was addressed to them, re-af- 
firming that they ought to take no partinthe war between 
the United States and Great Britain, and stating, also, that, 
although the ** Cherokees had been prevailed upon to 
strike us, they had seen their error, had repented, and we 
had forgiven them, and renewed our ancient covenant 
chain with them.” 

In 1778, a treaty with the Delaware nation was con- 
cluded at Fort Pitt. The parties to it were “the United 
States of North America and the Delaware nation;” and 
it stipulates: 

That there shall be peace; and that the troops of the 
United States may pass *‘ through the country of the De- 
laware nation,” upon paying the full value of the supplies 
they may have: It further provides that * Whereas the 
enemies of the United States have endeavored, by every 
artifice, to possess the Indians with an opinion that it is 
our design to extirpate them, and take possession of their 
comntry—to obviate such false suggestions, the United 
States guaranty to said nation of Delawares, and their 
heirs, all their territorial rights, in the fullest and most 
ample manner, as bounded by former treaties;” and they 
further provide for a confederacy of tribes, of which the 
Delaware nation was to be the head, and to have a repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

Here is recognition enough of the rights of Indians. 
And, to put an end to the false suggestion, which none but 
an enemy could make, assurance is given, by treaty, bind- 
ing upon the whole country, that their territorial rights 
shall be defended in the fullest and most ample manner, 
as antecedently defined. 

Now, sir, let it be recollected that, during this period, 
all the States, by their agchts acting under their authority 
and with their sanction and approbation, adopted these 
measures. They may, therefore, be considered a fair and 
decisive indication of what was then thought to be our In- 
dian relations. Inno respect were the Indians treated as 
citizens or subjects, but as sovereign tribes or nations, with 
the power of making peace or war at pleasure; much less 
as tenants at the will of the States—one, any, or all of them. 

When the articles of confederation were adopted, in 
1778, or, finally, by all the States, in 1781, ‘the sole and 
exclusive right and power of regulating the trade and 
managing all the affairs of the Indians not members ot 

n 
connexion with this'clause is a proviso “that the legisl- 
tive right of any State within its own limits be not infring- 
ed or violated.” The argument is, that the Cherokees 
were the citizens of Georgia, and subject to her jurisdic- 
tion. From this article it is clear there were Indians with 
whom the United States had trade to regulate, and affairs 
to-manage, who were not members of any State. If not 
the Cherokees, who were they? The land from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi, within the limits of the United 


ress ST 


onsist 


ction; but were sovereign nations with, 
tates had a commerce to regulate. Ify 
f Georgia— 

was to regu- 
í mbers. 


By: 
has the power to prescribe all-the forms of intercourse bez 
tween the United States.and. the Indian tribes, or to inter+ 
dict it altogether asthe exigency .may require, m the same 
sense and to the same extentas it has with foreign nations. 

In 1790, the first Indian intercourse law.under the cons 
stitution was passed, forbidding all trade between. the citis 
zens of the United States atid the Indians, excépt-by per- 


gress, therefore, in express. 


it might hav l 
distinctly. contemplated object. Effect enough can be 
given to sustain the proviso, without annulling the power | z¢ e States at ation 
granted. And this grant plainly proves that. there were |sons duly licensed. ; The fifth section’provides, 
Indian nations or tribes who were ‘not members. of any |citizen of the United States go. into aby town igir 
of the States: and, if so, the Cherokees do not belong to fto a nation of Indians, and-theré commit 4 crime, he shi 
Georgia. What Congréss understood by this article; is 
clear; for, immediately after the confederation, in 1781, it 
passed a resolve approving of the appointment of commis- 
sioners by General Green to negotiate a tresty with the 
Cherokee Indians; and the whole course of its legislation, 
n the adoption of the constitution in 1788, shows the same 
thing. f 
ln 1783, the Scerctary of War was directed to notify 
the Indian nations “that the United States were disposed 
to enter into friendly treaties with the different tribes.” 
This was in May, after the peace. In September, Con- 
gress issued a proclamation, prohibiting settlements ‘on 
lands inhabited and claimed by Indians without the limits 
and Jurisdiction of any particular State;” and ‘prohibiting 
the purchase of such lands, without an éxpress ‘authority 
from the United States in Congress assembled.” What 
-lands were these, without the limits, and without the ju- 
risdiction, too, of any State? In October, Congress re- 
solved that a convention should be holden of the different 
tribes, for the purpose. of receiving them ‘into the favor 
and protection of the United States,” and of establishing 
boundary lines of property to divide the settlements of the 
citizens from the Indian villages and hunting grounds. In 
1784, another resolve was passed, to expedite the holding 
of treaties; and, in 1785 particularly, with the Cherokees 
and the Indians to the southward of them. This isthe re- 
solve under which the treaties of Hopewell were held. | States. It forbids all settlements by the whiteson the. 
The commissioners were appointed for the purpose of} Indian lands, and-invéststhe army with power to ‘arrest’ 
making peace; they went under the protection of an armed and. bring offenders to punishment. It makes. void ‘all 
force; they went with presents. It was a peace we sought, | grants by Indian nations, or individuals, unless sanctioned 
not the Indian nations. After the treaties of Hopewell|by Congress; and it commissions the President to sce it 
were concluded with the different tribes, the Indian de-| faithfully executed. It will be perceived ata glance, that, 
partments were re-organized, and another resolve was!if the Indians were the citizens of Georgia, or subject to 
passed in 1786, regulating Indian intercourse. No.citizen|her jurisdiction, the whole range of this act is unconstitu- 
was to reside among or trade with the Indians, without'aj tional. Congress can make no such internal regulations 
license. And in 1788, upon application of Georgia her-jamong the inhabitants of a State, as it contemplates. 
self, the Creeks were notified that if they persisted in re-| The act of Georgia itself, «to extend her laws over the 
fusing to treat with the United States, an armed force] territory in the occupancy of the Cherokee Indians,” is 
would be called out to protect the frontier. the most decisive proof that they were not within her juris 
I do not find a remonstrance, or an objection even, by any| diction before. The general laws of the State. were with- 
of the States to the powers assumed and exercised by Con-| out limitation. Of thcir own force, a3 soon as passed, they” 
gress in relation to the Indian nations, except as to the| pervaded and covered the whole extent and circumfe- 
treaty of Hopewell with the ‘Cherokees; and that, Con-|rence of her jurisdiction. Andyeta special act is now nė- 
gress enforced, notwithstanding, by a proclamation in Sep-jcessary to give them effect among the Cherokees! ` Why. 
tember, 1788, deeming ita treaty binding upon the United) this? “Because they were not within her jurisdiction be- 
States, and upon Georgia as one of the United States. fore. They were honest laws, and knew that their com- 


the jurisdiction of aState.” Is not ‘this decisive that the 


jurisdiction of Georga RE 
Theactof 1796 defines the boundary of the Indian tribes; 
and makes it penal for any citizen of the United States to, 
pass it without a license. i e 
Another act was passed in 1799, substantially of the 
same import. se ‘ : 
These acts were temporary, and the provisions of them 
were embodied in the act of 1802, which was made per. 


tion of the act of 1796, relating to the forfeiture’ of lands, 
and thè sixth section, punishing with death the murder of, 
an Indian. These provisions were, among other things; 
the foundation of a remonstrance to Congress: by Geor- 
gia. Thé objectionable, feature of the fifth section. was 
omitted, and the sixth section was retained, in the act of 
1802. This act has been in forcë, and has been enforced 
by all the States, as a wise and constitutional law. . Well: 
sir, this re-affirms the Indian boundary as then established. 
and defined by the Indian treaties. It provides that-no 
person shall pass it, not even the Governor of Georgia, 


Cherokees are not. citizens of Georgia, nor. within ‘the. 


be punished as if -said crime. had. been ‘committed within, - 


manent. It isnow in full force, and has been. ever since ` 
its enactment. The only provisions in either this or, the 
antecedent acts, objected to, were a part of the.fifth sec-. 


much less his bailiffs, without authority from the United ` 
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mission and power ceased at the Indian boundary, 
which they had no right to go, and beyond which 
zen of Georgia could go, to execute them. If Congress has 
power under the constitution to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, to say by whom, and under what restric- 
tions, it may be carried on; to interdict it altogether even; 
it has the right as to the Indian tribes. And having ‘done 
it, Georgia is bound by it, unless she be above law, and so 
not subject to law. Eas ty Le 

“She is bound also by treaties which the United States 
have made with the Cherokees. The power to make trea- 
ties'is in these words: i 
~ e The President shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senate concur.” 

“The effect of treaties is declared in these words: 

é< All treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, any thing in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” ; 
“Tt has been intimated, to get rid of the effect of our In- 
dian treaties, that they aré not treaties. What, then, is a 
treaty? Hamilton says, “ treaties are contracts with na- 
tions, which have the force of law, but derive it from the 
obligations of good faith’’——* agreements between a sove- 
reign and sovereign”—another name for a bargain, but a 
bargain between those who arc sovereign. 

The treaties between the United States and the Chero- 
kees were negotiated as treaties, and treaties between na- 
tions competent to make treaties. They were ratified as 
treaties. They were called treaties, not only by us, but 
by the French, Spanish, and English, before our time. 
They were admitted to be treaties by Georgia. But whe- 
ther treaties or not, is of no importance, because indispu- 
tably they are what was meant and intended by the term 
as used in the constitution; they are the thing that was to 
have the power and force given to it in the constitution, to 
control State laws and State constitutions. How, then, can 
we say to the Indian nations, that what we called treaties, 
and ratified as treaties, were not in fact treatics! 

` Twill call the attention of the House to the treaty of 
Hopewell, in 1785. This was a treaty in force when the 
constitution was adopted. It was a treaty then ‘* made,” 
and ‘all treaties made, or which should be made,” &c. 
were to be the supreme law of the land. These are the 
words of the constitution.” Georgia, by adopting the con- 
stitution, agreed, at least, to this treaty. Nor is there the 
slightest foundation for the suggestion that she did not in- 
tend to affirm this treaty. Let it be recollected that this 
treaty was not only uniformly called a treaty, known as 
such, but, of all other treaties, this was most likely to be 
distinctly in view. 1st. Because it was one subject of her 
-remonstrance to Congress in 1786. 2d. Because the 
boundary to which it related had been a matter of perpe- 
tual dispute betwéen her and the United States; and, 3d. 
Because, when she adopted the constitution, the proclama- 
tion of Congress was then before the people, requiring 
submission to this very treaty, and calling upon the army 
to enforce it against the citizens of Georgia. Of all sub- 
jects, therefore, which Georgia had openly and fully in 
view, this was the most prominent, made so by the import- 
‘ant cotemporaneous events which affected that State indi- 
vidually. But, independent of all this, itis enough that 
it was then deemed a treaty, and, as such, was made the 
supreme law of the land. Now, what is it? f 
“J. ft is negotiated by plenipotentiaries on both sides. 
2, The United States give peace to the Cherokees, and 
receive them into favor and protection. 

3. A mutual restoration of prisoners, &c. isagreed upon. 

` 4 The boundary between the Cherokees and the citi- 


beyond Georgia) 
no citi-} &c. is, 


is stated in these terms, “the boundary allotted 
>. is, and ‘shall be, the following,” going on to state it. 
Now, sir, what form of words can add any thing to the 
strength of the covenant or guaranty involved in the phrase 
“is, arid shall he,” and that without limitation as to time? 
The guaranty in the treaty of Holston is nothing’ more 
than this. It binds the United ‘States and Georgia with 
them, and will bind forever, unless the Cherokees choose 
to remit the obligation. : Me 

5. The citizens of the United States who had settled, 
or should attempt to settle, westward of the boundary 
established by’ that treaty, are outlawed, and leftto the In- 
dians to punish as they please. What, then, becomes of the 
right claimed by Georgia to take possession of this whole 
country, and annex it to the contiguous counties of that 
State? . 

6. Congress ‘shall have the sole and exclusive right of 
regulating the trade with the Indians, and managing all 
their affairs in such manner as they shall think proper.” 
This article, which has been the subject of some criticism 
elsewhere, isʻin the very words of the power given to 
Congress upon this particular subject, in the articles of 
confederation, with this difference, that, instead of saying 
“regulating trade and managing affairs with the Indians,” 
it makes a wrong collocation of the words, and says, 
“regulating trade with the Indians, and managing all their 
affairs,” the intent obviously being to make the Indians 
agree that Congress should have the power to regulate 
the trade of the United States, and manage the affairs of 
the States, individually or collectively, or both, with them. 
Congress had no power to go further. The treaties at 
Hopewell with the Choctaws and Chickasaws are express- 
edin the same terms. They were probably written by 
Governor Blount, who attests them, and hence the simi- 
larity. 

The object for which this power is given to the United 
States, is set forth in the same article, viz. ‘‘ For the bene- 
fit and comfort of the Indians, and for the prevention of 
injuries and oppressions on the part of the citizens.” By 
what authority, then, does Georgia, in the face of this trea- 
ty, abrogate all their laws, usages, and customs; subject 
them to her laws, and throw their country open to the in- 
roads, injuries, and oppressions of her own citizens? And 
what become of the guaranty of boundary, and the pro- 
tection of the United States promised them! 

7. Retaliation is not to be practised on either side, ‘* ex- 
cept for a manifest violation of this treaty; and then it 
shall be preceded by a demand of justice, and, if refused, 
by a declaration of hostilities.” This, sir, looks very 
much like sovereignty. f 

I have said that this treaty was affirmed by the adoption 
of the constitution as a ‘*treaty made,” and it is still in 
force. To remove all doubt upon this subject, I have only 
to remark, that, by the treaty of Philadelphia, in 1794, at 
Tellico in 1798, and again in 1805, and at the Cherokee 
agency in 1817, by General Jackson, this treaty of Hope- 
well is recognised as a treaty in force, and perpetuated. 
But this is notall. In August, 1790, after the constitution 
was adopted, Washington addressed the following note to 
the Senate: ` 

“I shall conceive myself bound to execute the powers 
entrusted to me by the constitution, to carry into effect 


and faithful execution the treaty of Hopewell, unless 


it shall be thought proper to attempt to arrange a new 
boundary with the Cherokees, embracing the settlements, 
and compensating the Cherokees for the cessions they shall 
make on the occasion.” The white people had encroach- 
ed upon the Cherokees contrary to the treaty of Hope- 
well; and the question was whether to expel them by force, 
or purchase the land they occupied, and so by agreement 


zens of the United States (within “¢the United States of! change the boundary fixed by the treaty of Hopewell. 
America’””—the technical corporate name of the confede-| He goes on-—‘¢ Is it the judgment of the Senate that over- 
tation, excluding the idea that the hunting grounds lay in| tures shall be made to the Cherokees to arrange a new 


etter, the sovereignty of 
tion of: them 


heir ordinary jurisdiction, “and : 
bh had been purchased of the Indians 


States stipulate solemnly to’ guaranty: the new boundary | treasure of the thirteen States, should be considered: as 
Which tiny be arranged? And the donate answer, That, |a common property,” therefore, Resolved, be. Nothing 
in case a new boundary, other than that inthe treaty of] was done by Congress upon this proposition. ‘The other : 
Hopewell, be made, the Senate do advise and consent so-| States, however, ceded their right to these lands, under 
lemnly to guaranty the same.” Sir, treaties cannot be] certain limitations and reservations not material.to best l; 
annulled at pleasure. There may not be good faith enough j to become a common fund for the benefit of the Unit ed 
in the parties to keep them, but their obligations live. | States.* Georgia held on, and’ claimed as her own the im- 
What answer can you give the Cherokee nation when now | mense and valuable tract of land lying between the Atlantic 
called upon to redeem this pledge? To make good your|and the Mississippi, a part of which now constitutes the 
guaranty of this boundary, and to prevent the partition of| States of Alabama and Mississippi.. This was gained by the. 
their nation, and the annexation of its parts-to Georgia? | war of the revolution, the expense of which was app 2 


‘tions 
The President has told us. they must submit.” . This bill) ed among the States according to ‘the white, black; and. 
mulatto: pépulation,” excluding Indians; and; durix j 
confedération, according to thé ** value of thè land me i 
State grantéd or surveyed. for any. person,” excluding the: .. 
wild lands: `: While Virginia paid eight hundred; and Mas“. 
sachtisetts eight: hundred “and. twenty thousand dollars; 
Georgia paid sixty thousand only. o 5 5 0 ey 
Immediately ‘after the preliminaries of peace; Georgia ’ 
undertook to fortify her’claim, and passed an act declaring’ 
that the boundary of Georgia ‘do and did, and of right 
ought tu, extend to the Mississippi,” resting the right: to 
such an extent of boundary upon her charter and the ar. 
ticles of confederation. The charter had been given'up 
long before, and therefore no claim. could be sustained 
under that, and it is clear’ the confederation’ settled “ng: 


tells us-so, and tells the world so. Submit or remove, is 
the language. This treaty of. Holston, the: ninth-article 
further stipulated ‘that no citizen of the United States 
should go into the Cherokee country without a passport,” 
the barriers of which are all prostrate, and any man may 
go at pleasure into it, or over-it, unless this Government 
inter pose. ; : 

Another treaty was concluded at. Philadelphia in 1794, 
and another at Tellico in 1798, by which the Cherokees 
ecde more land, and by which the United States, «in con- 
sideration of the cession thereby made, say to the Chero- 
kee nation, that they will continue the guaranty of the 
remainder of their country forever, as made and contained 
a former treaties”--Hopewell, Holston, and Philadel- 
phia, 
Tellico. In the face of these admissions on our part, who 
will venture to say that the Cherokees are the citizens, 
the tenants at will, of Georgia! or subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Georgia! Who does not see that they were sove- 
teign?—the sole, the admitted proprietors of the ‘* countr 
we guarantied to them forever”-—we, the United States of 
Americal... : s g 

The same stipulations as to boundary, settlement, trade, 
and generally as to intercourse, are contained in these 
treaties, as are: comprised in tbe law of 1802, and show 
conclusively, not only that the Cherokees are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of Georgia, but they interpose the most 
insurmountable obstacles to an assumption of it by Geor- 
gia. And I fee] justified in. affirming, that, unless the laws 
of the United States and treaties under which. we hold 
millions of acres of land=-laws and: treaties: never ques- 
tioned until: it became. necessary. to: 


deny: their authority |. 


This is found in the sixth article of.the treaty of] thing in relation to the title to these lands. Georgia, inher © 


constitution of 1798, after setting forth her boundary as‘: 
in the act of 1783, declares that ‘all the territory With- 
out the present temporary line, and within the limitsafore- 
said, (that is, between the Indian boundary and the Mis- 
sissippi, ) is now, and of right, the property of the free citi- 
zens of this State.” By the same article, authority is given’ 
to sell to the United States the land lying’ west of the’ 
Chatahoochee, and to procure an extinguishment: of Indian’ 
claims to the land east of that river. The boundary of the 
ordinary jurisdiction of Georgia—‘* the temporary line” 


-* New York céded in t 
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mentof the Indian title. Conformably to this view, both 
parties acted for the twenty-six years next succeeding the 
compact: If Georgia be now right, the intercourse law 
of 1802, which was in force when her compact was made, 
was a direct invasion of her sovereignty. Did she ask for 
its repeal? - No, sir... Her courts enforced it, and have 
done it ever since. The treaties then existing were also 
an invasion of -her sovereignty, interdicting the Governor, 
upon her assumption, from passing a line within her own 
jurisdiction—from entering or leaving the city of Savannah, 
forexample. Did she require that they should be modifi- 
ed or annulled’. Not only:nostipulation was made on this 
subject when it was under examination by the commis- 
sioners, but no request even: And until very lately she 
has acquiesced in them, and in ten other successive trea- 
ties of the.same. character, made since, taking the fruits 
of them, without an intimation to the Indian nations that 
they were void, or that they were parting with their land 
for nothing. - Now, sir, I say this question--this long dis- 
puted, and, if you please, vexed question—is settled; is 
not open to-re-examination by Georgia. If there be force 
in law, or force in treaties, or force in contract, this ques- 
tion is settled, and Georgia is bound. and estopped on this 
subject. ; 

But admitting the right of pre-emption to those lands to 
be in Georgia, by virtue of the compact of 1802, and if 
impatient that she may extinguish the Indian title, let us 
see how she may do it under the compact by which she 
claims the right to do it. This is supposing her not bound 
by the laws or treaties of the United States, but by the 
act she affirms and under which she claims. 

One article of that compact was, that the ordinance of 
1787, ‘in allits parts, should extend to the territory con- 
tained in the act of cession,” except in one particular, not 
material here to be considered. One part of that ordinance 
of 1787, was, that ‘the utmost good faith should al- 
ways be observed towards the Indians; their lands and pro- 
perty should never be taken from them without their con- 
sent; and in their property, rights, and liberty, they never 
should be invaded nor disturbed, unless in just and lawful 
wars, authorized by Congress; but laws founded in justice 
and humanity should from time to time be made, for pre. 
venting wrongs being done to them, and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them.” Another part of the 
compact was, that whenever any new States, that might 
be formed out of the territory so ceded, should be admit. 
ted into the Union, ‘it shculd be on an equal focting with 
the original Statesin all respects whatever.” 

This article in the ordinance of 1787, in relation to the 
Indians, is declaratory of the rule of justice and policy to 
which all the States are subject and by which to be govern- 
ed, as the new States are to come into the Union “on 
equal terms with the old States in all respects whatever,” 
entitled to the same privileges, and subject to the same 
duties. When, therefore, the old States require of the 
new ‘to make laws to prevent wrongs being done to the 
Indians, that good faith shall always be observed, that their 
property, rights, and liberty shall not be invaded,” it isan 
admission that they are under the same obligations. Indeed, 


‘is here recognised in her constitution, and. the Cherokee 
country as lying without that boundary, as also the right of 
the Cherokees thereto. The purpose of Georgia was to 
establish in herself the right of. pre-emption, as adverse to 
the right claimed by. the United States. =... : 
After twenty. years’ dispute..upon this subjéct, in 1802, 
“commissioners mutually appointed: by. the United States of 
the. one part; and ‘Georgia of the other, séttled this. much 
agitated and long disputed subject. Georgia ceded to the 
United States the land west of the Chatahoochee, ‘now Ala- 
. bama and. Mississippi, the United States paying her one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and taking 
- itsubject to certain other claims, and among them the Yazoo 
claim, for which we have paid about five millions. The 
United States.ceded to Georgia the land lying east of said 
river, or the line of cession, whatever it was, and west of 
the Indian boundary, or the boundary of her ordinary ju- 
risdiction, and engaged to extinguish the Indian title to it 
‘fas early as.thesame could be peaceably obtained on rea- 
sonable-terms.” The words of cession were, ‘the United 
States.cede to the State of Georgia whatever claim, right, 
or title they may have to the jurisdiction or ‘soil of any 
lands,” describing them. ` It is an assignment or release of 
the right which the United States had to the jurisdiction 
and the soil. Now, sir, what was that? Nota right to dic- 
tate laws to the Cherokees; not a right to cancel their laws 
and customs; not a right to invade, cut up, and distribute 
their country at pleasure. No, sir; the United States never 
claimed, nor had, nor exercised that right. All our obli- 
gations to the Cherokees, by treaties, Jaws, and what not, 
' were incompatible with it. Not the federative obligation 
we were under to protecttthe Cherokees. That was, inno 
sense, a jurisdictional right, but an obligation, growing 
out of treaty. stipulations—a trust, personal and confiden- 
tial, to be exercised by.the United States, and not assign- 
able nor removable, but by the consent of the Cherokees. 
Nor was it intended to be “ceded,” because it has been 
recognised.in ten successive treaties, since the cession, as 
still existing in the United States. It was a trust, for as- 
suming which, the United States reccived an equivalent— 
for which they were paid. It conferred no favor, but im- 
posed an obligation—one, therefore, that Georgia would 
not have been willing to receive if the United States could 
have transferred it. What was it, then? Simply and solely 
the right of pre-emption. This was all the “claim, right, 
or title” the United States had to the ‘soil.’ And the 
right to protect that right of pre-emption—to defend it, if 
need be, in any way in which it might be assailed—was all 
the claim, right, or title the United States had to ‘juris. 
diction.” And these were all the United States could or 
did-assign to Georgia, or attempt to. But this whole coun- 
try was then subject to the Indian title, possessed by the 
Indian nations, under the government of the Indian laws, 
suchas they were, and fully and absolutely, with the limit- 
ations I have named, and those not at all affecting their 
sovereignty. In this condition of things, the United States 
stipulated with Georgia to extinguish the Indian title. 
When? Whcnit could be done peaceably—~by treaty, not 
force-—by. cession, not usurpation——with the free consent, ne ol } 
not against the will of the Cherokees. Here was no stipu-|these are such principles of natural justice as bind all men, 
tion onthe. part of the United States, express or implied, | whether declared or not. They, at least, are not unconsti+ 
to adopt any expedient to hasten the extinguishment of|tutional principles. . Now, sir, can any thing be more clear 
their title, which was not open and honorable; not even {than that Georgia here admits that the Indians have land-— 
when it could be done “peaceably,” unless on ‘reason-|have property--have rights--have liberty? That in the 
able terms”~~for a fair equivalent—not at all events and jenjoyment of them they are never to be invaded nor dis- 
hazards; notan obligation absolute, but conditional. And |turbed? Or, if at all, only in just and lawful wars autho- 
if the Cherokees refuse to sell, and to leave their country, [rized by Congress? This is what Georgia concedes to, and 
by compact with Georgia, the United States are under no {affirms of the Indians west of the line of cession-—a line 
obligations to her, subjecting the compact to any rule of that runs through the Cherokee nation. This is what she 
right reason, by which eontracts with individuals are go-|imposes upon the new States as a fundamental law of their 
verned: The land was not hers before. The compact is being, subject to which they come into the Union. If true 
an admission of it. Itis not to become hersuntil the event [of the natives of Alabama and Mississippi, is it not: true, 
happens that is to make it hers; and that is, the extinguish- also, of the natives belonging to the-same nation on the 


hamanity, to prevent wrongs 
would be? 


considered; there. is not a resolve, ordinance, or law. of 
Congress; there’ is not a treaty of the. United States with. 
the Indian tribes, that does not tend to establish the fact 
that the Indians are the proprietors of the lands and hunt- 
ing grounds they claim, subject only to the restriction upon 
their right of alienation. You might have put the ques- 
tion to every man in this nation, or child. on the frontier, 
and he would have told you so, until- the legislation of the 
States, aided by interest, instructed him otherwise. What, 
then, becomes of the tenancy at will~—at sufferance, as as- 
serted by Georgia? Not. one act, law, or treaty that does 

` not establish the fact that they are sovereign. | Sir, when 
were they otherwise? In what field were they conquered? 
Produce the proof. But be it what it may, it is all con- 
trolled by a single, undisputed, admitted. fact—-here is the 
nation, until this invasion of it, still sovereign. There is 
no tradition that has not been lostin its descent, that it was 
ever otherwise than sovereign. ‘Che. pyramids of Egypt, 
upon their own broad and solid foundations, are not better 
proof of themselves, than the Cherokee nation is of its so- 
vercignty. Sir, the emblems of it were sparkling in the 
sun, when those who now inhabit Georgia, and all who 
ever did, were in the loins of their European ancestry; 
and the bird that bore them aloft in the upper skies--the 
region that clouds never darkened—was not more the king 
of birds, than the Cherokees were the lords of the coun- 
tryin which they dwelt, acknowledging no supremacy but 
that of the Great Spirit, and awed by no power but. his— 
absolute, erect, and indomitable as any creatures upon 
carth the Deity ever formed. 

But it is said the constitution forbids the ** erection of a 
new State within the jurisdiction of another State,” and 
therefore the Cherokee Government cannot be tolerated. 
Before J examined this subject, I was embarrassed by this 
consideration, But it will be found that this article was 
drawn with great caution and forecast, and for the very par- 
pose of saving these little sovercignties of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, In the first place, as has been clearly shown 
in this debate, they are not a * State,” within the mean- 
ing of the constitution. In the next place, they. are nota 
‘new State.” They were sovereignties when the consti- 
tution was adopted; therefore, the existence and tolera- 
tion of them then was as much a violation of the constitu- 
lion as it is now, According to the Georgia doctrine, the 
Government of the United States was then bound to do 
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rights, or ‘liberty they should: ever be invaded or molest, 


ed.” This our aneestors~said in 1787; and placed it on. 


record; and-Georgia said the same in 1802. : The Chero- 
kee nation is not, therefore, a new State, formed within 
the ‘jurisdiction ” of Georgia. aeae gaa 
I do not remark upon the improvement made in. their 
form of government; for any man of sense must see that 
this can make no difference. The mote perfect the sys- 
tem, the better. Less the trouble from it. . an Seed 
It has been said also. that the-United States have not ex- 
tinguished’ the Indian title to the lands in question, -as 
agreed at the cession. I have already remarked-upon-the 
conditions of the obligation then entered:into; and, it-is-a 
full answer to this complaint, to say that the United States 
have extinguished the title, until the Indians have refiised 
to cede another acre; and that they have-been: always 
ready and willing, and are now ready-to.do.it, if the. Ins 
dians will consent to it. wy pata E ee 
Then again it is said that the indisposition to sell is’ the 
result of the civilization of the Cherokees; ‘and that. that 
has been brought about by the agency of the Government. 
The answer to this is, that the United States were under 
obligation to do what they have done prior to the compaet 
of 1802; and this was known to Georgia; and ‘shé took 
the stipulation, subject to this obligation, which is distinctly 
recognised in her own compact. ME 
Again: It has been urged against some -of the -treaties 
guarantying this country to the Cherokees, that the: ‘just 
claims of the State of Georgia were” prejudiced thereby, 
contrary to the constitution. This is begging the questions 
for Gcorgia hasno ‘just claim” to the Cherokee country; 
and, therefore, none is prejudiced. Georgia has no-right, 
constitutional, or any other, that is: incompatible. with the 
engagements you have made tothe Indian nations, or that 
is inyaded by any law you have passed to “ prevent wrongs 
being done to them, or to preserve peace .and--friendship 
with them.” - : ` ry Tae 
Bat, sir, you cannot take a step in the argument towards 
the result contended for by the friends of this bill, without 
blotting. out a treaty, or tearing a seal from your bond. 1 
give to the bill the connexion which it’ has in fact, what» 
ever may be said to the contrary, with the laws of the’ 
States to which it is subsidiary, and with the decision of 
the President, that the Indians must submit or remove, 
Now, sir, I say you are bound to protcet them where they 
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are, if they claim itat your. hands. That-you:violate-no 
. Night of the States in doing ‘it, and will violate the rights of 
2. + the Indian nations by not doing it... That when the United 
: States, in consideration of the cession’of land made by the 
A Cherokees to this‘Government, guarantied to them the 
“remainder of theircountry forever,” you neant some- 
thing by it.” Sir, itis in vain to, talk’ upon this question; 
impossible patiently tö discuss it; “If yow have honor; it 
| is pledged; if you have truth; it is pledged; ‘if you have 
l faith, it jsplkedgeđ=anation?s faith, and truth, and honor! 
i And:to Pe acer To.the weak, the defenceless, the 
dependent. : Fidem Anglorum in fædere elegimus, they 
say to you. Selecting your faith and no other—you weuld 
< fot-have it-otherwise—we reposed our trust and confi- 
dence in you, and you alone. And for what pledged? 
Wherever you open your eyes, you see it; and wherever 
you plant your foot; you stand upon it. And by whom 
' pledged? By a nation-in its youth—a republic boastful of 
its liberty: may-it never be added, unmindfut of its honor. 
<  Siny-your decision upon this subject is not to be rolled up 
Ay the scroll of your journal, and forgotten. The transac- 
; tion of this day, with the events it will give rise to, will 
: stand out upon the canvas in all future delineations of this 
quarter of the globe, putting your deeds of glory in the 
shade. You will see it everywhere. You will mect it on 
the page of history, in the essay of the moralist, in. the 
tract of the jurist. You will see it in the vision of the 
poet; you will feel it in the sting of the satirist; you will 
encounter it in the indignant frown of the friend of liberty 
andthe rights of man, wherever despotism has not sub- 
dued to its dominion the very look. You will meet it upon 
-the stage; you will read it in the novel; and the eyes of 
your children’s children, throughout all generations, will 
rush with tears as they. run over the story, unless the ob- 
ivion of another age‘of darkness should come over ‘the 
world, and: blot out the record and the memory of it. 
~ And, sir, you will meet it at the bar above. The Chero- 
kees, if they are men, cannot submit to such laws and 
_ such degradation. ‘They must go. Urged by such per- 
guasion, they must consent to go. If you will not jnter- 
fere in their behalf, the result is inevitable—the object will 
be accomplished. When the Cherokee takes his last look 
of the cabin he has reared—~of the field he has cultivated-— 
of the mound that covers: the ashes of his fathers for un- 
known generations, and of his family and friends, and 
leaves allto bedesecrated by the greedy and obtrusive 
borderer—sir, I will not venture upon a description of this 
scene ofa nation’s exit and exile. I will only say, I would 
not encounter. the secret, silent prayer that should be 
breathed fromthe heart of one of these sufferers, armed 
with the energy that faith and hope would give it, if there 
bea God that avenges the wrongs.of the injured, for all 
the land the sun-has:looked. upon. These children of na- 
ture will go to the stake, and bid you strike, without the 
motion of a muscle: but, if they can bear this; if they have 
reduced whatever there is of carth about them, to such a 
subjection to the spirit within, as to bear this, we are the 
mento go into the wilderness, and leave them heré as our 

betters. i 

«(here are many. collateral arguments bearing upon the 
main point of this discussion, that I intended to have urged, 
» dtd many directly in my way that I have passed over, and 
most of them E have but touched. But, full of interest as 
this.queation is, I. dare not venture longer upon the pa- 
tience of the House: At this age of the-world, and: in 
sew of what-they have been, and what we were, and: of 
what they have become, and we are, any thing but a breach 
df faith--the ‘deep. and lasting infamy, to say nothing of 
the appalling guilt of it—with the Indian tribes. If the 
‘eat men who have’gone before us were so improvident 

as toinvolve the United States in contradictory and incom- 

. patible obligations, a breach of faith with all the world be- 
~ sides, rather than with these our confiding neighbors. - 1 


we must be’ made to blush, let it be before our, equals. 
Let there be at least. dignity in our humiliation, and there- 
fore something of generosity, or courageous daring’-—some~ 
thing besides unmixed seHishness and domineering coward> 
i¢e in'the act that produces it. 2 ; ; 

Mr. EVERETT said he sensibly felt the disavantages un- 
der which he rose toaddressthe House. ‘Submissive as he 
would ever be to the will of a majority of that body, he 
must express the opinion, that this discussion had been 
urged forward somewhat too severely.. The bill was first 
taken up [said Mr. E.] in Committee of the Whole, on 
Thursday last. That and the following day were occupied 
by the worthy chairman of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, with the exposition-in which he opened the case. The 
hours appropriated to debate on Saturday were taken up 
by the gentleman from New York, on the other side of the 
question. Monday was consumed by two gentlemen from 
Georgia [Messrs. Lomrxin and Fosrer] in supporting the 
bill, and the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Biiswonrs] 
in opposition to it. Yesterday was occupied by several 
gentlemen opposed to the bill: but the able argument of 
the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Jouns] was made when 
it might as well not have been made; at that hour of the 
day, or rather of the night, when it is impossible to bring 
the attention, worndown by & protracted session, to the 
consideration even of a subject as important as this. After 
a session of more than twelve hours, last night, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole refused torise, at the request of more 
than one gentleman, who expressed a wish to address them 
against the policy now proposed; and when the committee 
did rise, the bill was reported to the House. Thus, sir, of 
five days given to the discussion of a bill of this vast im- 
portance, a little more than twois alf that has been allowed 
to these who think that it ought not to pass. The bill is 
now out of committee, and it is not in order to reply to any 
thing that hasbeen urged in itsfavor. You have given us 
less time.to discuss this all important measure than you de- 
voted to the subject of adraughtsman forthe House. Iean- 
not think an urgeney and a precipitation like this to be jus- 
tifiable on such a subject. 

Had the discussion been permitted to go on a little 
longer in Committee of the Whole, as we were promised 
it should by the worthy chairman, (who, as far as it de- 
pended on him, would, I am quite sure, gladly have 
redeemed his pledge,) ł intended to go at length into the 
argument set forth with such ability in his expesition of 
the policy of the bill. It is not in order now to execute 
this purpose; and if I were otherwise in a condition to do 
it, I could not attempt it. Fer the purpose of pushing 
forward this measure, the sessions of the House have been 
protracted to a point beyond the power of the human con- 
stitution to bear; and the little strength which I brought 
with me five hours ago to the House, has failed in the long 
waiting for an opportunity to address the House. I shalt 
not, therefore, attempt to engage in the great constitu- 
tional argument involved in this bill, nor to travel through 
the wide region of historical research, necessary to illus- 
trate it in all its bearings. I shall confine myself to a limited 
and practical view of the subject, and a single branch of 
theargument. ; 

But, before I proceed, I will say a word or two on the 
imputation of mercenary motives against some of those 
individuals who, out of this House, have becn conspicuous 
for their endeavors to enlighten the publ.c mind on this 
subject. . That imputation has obtained no small currency 
elsewhere, and has, to-say the least, lost no strength by the 
terms in which it has-been repeated on this foor. It has 
been morz than insinuated, that their pretended zeal in the 
cause of the Indians, on the score of humanity and reli- 
gion, is prompted by the basest motives of selfishness, and 
that the annuities of the Cherokee nation have been looked 
to, and have been disbursed, as the reward of these pre- 
tended efforts of philanthropy. 
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as. practised : 


mi om the rigor of this system, however 
“Prom the rigor of this-system, ve enna in 


by Great Britain and: ail: the: other. European. p sin” 
Anciens the “humane aid liberat“poliey: of the Hrited 
States has voluntarily-relaxed. A celebrated writer on the 
to whose authority Britist idence 


<P will hot undertgke a sweeping vindication. of men whom 
í gimi know, ian a vague charge of ‘this kind, made 
ithout.the least specification of facts... If theré.are some, 
who, from unworthy motives, have aifend an interest I a ieee 
this good cause, it is no more than pappen a eve ey if particular satisfiction.in appealing, after stating, in the most 
good oE er ene “But with respect tothe indi- explicit manner, the legitimacy of colonial-settiements 
they; are known to, panera as See Sara eee rA clusion of. al 5 
samt meters Ne a oe Gaon sees to fone te Bok we 
cause, the author of the essays of Walbam + enn; (sos Jand and the founder of Pennsylvania, in-hev- 
alluded to on this floor, but which- stoo in noneed of such] of New England and the tou S lands they resolved to 
: x DA fe ame: = -chaséd of the Indians: the lands they ‘resolve 
mention to give them reputation in the.country,) I will say} ing puren twithstanding their: being furnished witha 
of that gentleman that‘he is quité above the reach of that our ate B thei sade snc dt is this example: which 
$ $ i : ‘ X í à gne-sKtus. 3 pit à 
imputation, come it whence it may. He needs no defence as Tet Stites, ‘since: they, bocarné; py their- indepen 
against it: - It cannot attach itself to him, not éven as pos-| the me Sy of the tebritony, have adopted and 
sible to be conceived of. Sir, b will go further: With’some dence, the sovereigns 0 Eset aati Hou iee 
means of information, though not of my own seeking, T will organized into cli S EA pola re arid 
say that not a shadow of proof has beenadduced that one} In lls si jing er Whee Goa aneom Gade 
ead cata eee Aria toe ee ne inde the hws oft the United States; that théir rights upon 
compensate any exer i rade; - f k EDN ‘ed’ to then 
ba Ihave no belief that a dollar has been so expended i. nds wie a they abi orbi a ee x e 
5 cem, É. -o ; ¥ ý iA i p p 
a say this, because t think it due to-trath and fact, and United States and themselves; and that, henen hore 
not bocaiise there would have been’ any impropriety- in] boundaries are varied, it is:also Poeun Shd vonat a 7 
an expenditure, applied in a proper way, and-as it} treaties, by which they: receive: from: the Uni ec i Stat 
A E done by mon Who pave” lage interests at anple Sar for.every right they hävé tó-tie a 
staké. So far from its being improper, had I when thesej c k pe es pia LF ott 
troubles began, three or four venta aos been called upon “Such; in.1814, was the opinion entertaiwed.of out Indian 
by the Cherokees for my humble advice, 1 would, in lieu uin my 
of every thing else, have advised them to retain the ser-} Clay, and Albert Gallatin, > sect. ‘Lshall 
vices, at any cost, of the ablest counsel in. the United] But I pass to a narrower view of the subjant: : ni 
States. How can it be expected that-this friendless, un-| treatthis matter sued ane praetiealiy. nar Les a ; 
represented people, with no voice in our councils, ne ae: AA no i aaee aT onne tw Io ; 
cess to our tribunals, no place in our community, should, is the ques on ; NA 2 t leete policy “I kd 
without aid, plead their own cause effectively against thej will furnish the means o carty in ai po AS . 
States that surround them, and the General Government; scribed” by the Executive for the removal of the a ABs 
itself? Yam only astonished that they have been able to Yes, sir, ‘* prescribed; I use the word, but it z no my 
sustain their cause as they have;and had their wholeannuity| own. At an early stage of the session, the course ah ise? 
been applied for the purpose I have named, it would have] this bitt furnishes an a aera wapya aem o 2 
been the best use that they could have made of it. Had] this House, friendly to the bill, said to e eG thes 
this been done, their fate would not now be trembling on] the President... 1 his language, Ibelieve, is novel on this 
our decision, coerced under the previous question, in a] floor. page ete it, nor heard of a arteren grees 
midnight session. nexion with this House. was aware th "CR 
As Thies already stated, T shall not go into the constitu-| isted an authority on earth that could prescribe any ‘thing 
tional argument. It has been most ably treated, and an|to this House: It struck my ear, but it seemed to excite 
array of authorities set forth, which has not been, and, in| no surprise; it passed as matter of soumes no ae pras 
my judgment, cannot be shaken, I will, in passing, but tested against it as an infringement of tl ie Po eges.:0 
add one to their number, which bas not yet been cited, this House. I did, indeed, then almost give upt he cause 
and which shows that the principle on which this Govern-| in despair, What kope could be left, when, organized as 
ment has hitherto acted toward the Indians, and which it} parties are, in and out of this, House, Q measure. ike. this 
is now proposed to repudiate, has been incorporated, as far] could be said to be “prescribed” by the Exccutive? 
asit was in our power to incorporate it, AN m law of na- aiat hei is oo aaa poeyi deisto ae 
tions. We were happy enough to lay down those princi-| with the States, and particularly with corgia; Alabama, 
ples as the basis of ce policy toward the Indians, when] and Mississippi, in remoying the Indians. I name these 
that policy was under discussion at Ghent, in 1814. ‘The! States, for a reason that ‘I shall presently state. ' Tomit 
British negotiators then made this allegation against our exu-| North Carolina and Tennessee, because the- provisions: of 
voys: i . the bill do not apply to them. . In the State-of Tennessee 
«<The American Government has now, for the first time, | there is a large and valuable tract of land, occupied by the 
in effect, declared that all Indian nations living within its] Cherokee Indians. Those lands he north and east-of the 
line of demarcation are its subjects, living there upon suf-] congressional reservation line of the- State of Tennessee; 
ferance on lands which it also claims the exclusive right] The United States have long since ceded their interest ja 
of acquiring; thereby menacing the final extinction of|them to the State of Tennessee; and whenever the Indian. 
these nations,” : title to them is extinguished, it will of course. be, as-in + 
Such was the charge of the British negotiators, in their] similar. cases it always.has been, at the expense of that, 
letter of 4th September, 1814. To this charge the Ameri-| State. For this reason, and to prevent the provisions of 
can envoys made the following reply: ` the bill, as originally drauglited, from applying to the States 
“Vf the United States had now asserted that the In-] of North Carolina and Tennessee, an amendméht..was 
dians within their boundaries, who have acknowledged the! moved by a Senator, and adopted as a feature of the: bil.* 
United States ag their only protectors, were their subjects, | Those States have no interest in it. i ii 
living only at their sufferance on their lands, far from be- - 
ing the Grst in making that assertion, they would only have 
followed the example of the principles uniformly and in- 
variably asserted in substance, and frequently avowed in 
express terms by the British Government itself. * + * 


* The amendment referred. tois in these words:: Within the bounds 
of any one or more of the States or Territories, where the land Siainie 
and occupied by Indians is owned by the United States, or the United. 
Statesare bound to the State, within which it lies, to cytingyish die‘ 
Indian titie thereto,” s i 


relations, by John Quincy Adams, James Bayard, Henry se 


t rights of uncivilized dae ` 
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“o@he‘bill:then provides the means for co-operating: with 
“the ‘States of Georgia, Alabaina; and Mississippi, in’ re- 
moving thé Indians. within their limits: >It isnot a substan- 
tive measure, ending where it begins, in the legislation of| States for protection.” =- ` 
‘Congress and the action of the General Government. - It] “The President, after an argument on the extent of the 
is.‘a-joint policy.’. We are to.do part, and the-States fo do| right of the Indians to erect an independent Government, 
part: We'are to furnish the money, and.a:portion of thej an argument sufficiently examined already in this debate, 
machinery: The greatprinciple of motion proceeds from| goes on to ‘say: i E 
the’ States.: <Phey ‘arc to move the-Indians. We are toj” «s Actuated by this view of the subject, I informed the 
pay the -expense:of the operation.” : ve Indians inhabiting parts of Alabama and Georgia, that their 
ot Wh isthe warrant for such a’ statement? T admit, asi attempt to establish an independent Government would 
amply’ ás-pentlemen please; that.it has long been. the] not be countenanced by the Executive of the United States; 
policy of the ‘General Government to remove the Indians] and advised them to emigrate beyond the Mississippi, or 
from ‘their Jands, if their consent could ‘be obtained, in| submit to the laws of the States.” : 
treaties negotiated , with them, as thus far independent -so-|- Tt is plain that it was the first part only of this advice, 
eiéties. ‘It is-& policy: we'have long pursued, and with a] viz. the removal, that the President. thought it for the in- 
sücċess which, one would think, would satisfy the warmest | terest of the Indians to follow. | This we see in the follow- 
friend. -of Indian: cessions.: ° We have acquired east and] ing language of the Secretary of War, in his instructions to 
| West of the Mississippi, by treaties, about two hundred and] Generals Carroll and Coffee, bearing date 30th May, 1830: 
' thirty millions-of acres of land. I do: not wish to be un+|- «¢ A crisis in our Indian affairs has arrived. Strong in- 
stood ‘as condemning this policys: The consideration paid | dicationsare seen of this in the circumstance of the Legis- 
to the Indians has, I believe, generally been tothema fair] Jatures of Georgia and Alabama extending their laws over 
equivalent: forthe value. which. the lands ceded possessed | the Indians within their respective limits. These acts, it 
in their hands. But with the four ‘southern tribes, the] is reasonable to presume, will be followed by other States 
poli¢y ‘had’ been pushed so far, and so rapidly, that they | interested in those portions of their soil, now in the occu- 
had come to the resolution that they would cede no more. | pancy of the Indians. In the right to exercise such juris- 
We tried it-with each tribe; through the agency of the] diction, the Executive of the United States fully concurs; 
‘most. respectable and skilful commissioners; by the offer] and this has been officially announced to the Cherokee In- 
of the largest bribes; by the force of the most unwearied|dians.. The President is of opinion that the only mode 
importunity. “The answers came, at fast, in terms from| left for the Indians to escape the effects of such enactments, 
one of: penta her rnete from all: **that they would and consequences yet more apes which are conse; 
_ tiot cede another foot of land.” Such, no doubt, was their] quent on their contiguity with the whites, is to emigrate. 
‘determination, but they could not have adhered to it; and Ta The President views the Indians asthe children of the 
if the States had been willing to exercise a little patience; | Government. He sees what is best for them; and that a 
theré is no doubt that-they would, in the course offic long perseverance in their refusal to fly the dangers that sur- 
jod of years, have obtained all they wish. This they}round them, must result in their. misery and final destruc- 
Kid not think it expedient to do, The United States having|tion. He would, if appeals to their reason fail, induce 
‘abandoned for the present the hope of obtaining by treaty | them, by rewards, to avoid the threatened calamity. 
any more Jands from the southern tribes, and it having} «Your first business, should:you consent to engage in 
been determined, in the words of President Monroe, that|this work of mercy to the Indians, would be to ascertain 
force was not to be thought of, the matter must, under the | upon whom, as pivots, the will of the Cherokees and 
constitution and laws of the States, for the present, have | Creeks turns. Go to ere hot asa negotiator bu picna. 
rested where it stood three years ago. There is no way | Open to each a view of his danger, and the danger tha 
_ known to the constitution and laws of the United States, bestens his people. This may be made up of references 
by which Indian land can be acquired, but conquest in open | to their present mn as to mimara, anen compared yik 
‘war, and amicable agreement by treaty. the past; the causes that have produced this tamning ot thei 
è Here; then, the States step A with the novel, and, as I | numbers; and here you might enlarge on their compara- 
regard it and deem it fully proved in this debate, the un-|tive degradation asa people, and the total impossibility of 
constitutional. and illegal extension of their ordinary civil} their ever attaining to higher privileges while they retain 
and criminal jufisdiction ‘over these “tribes, peste soe their pressat renons to pee ano ecek to seendo 
Atth enactments pečuliarly. -operative and. oppressively{them; to the inefficiency of their own laws tor their ad- 
binding ‘en ‘them.: Tibe anes (with:whom we have = Yanecimenti ano finally, to me ma Maime wibe süper- 
gotiáted treaties): promising them. protection, come and|seded and trodden under foot by the exercise over 
Ek tb be creel a this arheard of assumption. |of the laws of the States. And here you might. amply 
Whey ask us to ward off the blow aimed at them; N arrest eran ue really meut elanon a ee A a 
the strong atm: stretched: out against them. The Presi-|particularly, bear to this question, by a 
denttells them he-eannot do wo The Executive Govern- Prem of the various laws of four States.” 
ment- reiterates that:we cannot, shall not, will not, give] This is the language held by-the President and Secre- 
them-this protection; aid the President advises them to re-|tary of War, as to the character and effect of He State 
mdvewestward.: 6... : laws. Thatthe Indians regard them in the same ight as con- 
heNow; What'ate these laws? 1 will not now specify their |nected with their own removal, is seen, mir aS ce 
~ provisions.” It is sufficient to say, in the general, that they | tion, in Governor Carroll’s despatch E the we pe e 
ave suchy:by;All admission, that the Indians cannot live| War. Ina letter dated ee renne fe pop 
‘ander them: Lhe Indians say they cannot live aner hem, tember, re ne ese. ple and distinguished 
Ahe Executive tells. them they cannot live under them. zen uses the following Mangas t id ak : 
rhe “States evidently do not:expect that they camor will; ‘The truth is, they (the Indians) rely, with great Con; 
Tae undek them: $ he NS AETS, beyond-all question, fidence, on a favorable report on the petition they have 
not passed with any such design; they-are not so regarded before Congress: If that is rejeta pal a the : a 
by the Indians, nor by ourselves. What says the Chief|States ane enforced, Yon bes +a aan difficulty in p 
Fotuatap > «sk. Herken of mn tri sine [curing an exchan: Š í 
a oe awit a kaipai Si T have sen an authentic account of the preceed- 
Dna arte of awilized: ? shave lately attempted to erect ings of the Choctaw council, lately convened to arcs 
an independent Government within the limits of Georgia this subject of emigration. It was a scene, as we are o 


ard Alabama: < These States, claiming to be the only 
sovereigns within their limits, extended their laws over the 
Indians, which’ induced ‘the latter to call -on the United 
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by the Mississippi papers, that could not be witnessed with- 

‘he introduced to the council the subject of a removal in 

this way: he first stated some of the’laws of Mississippi, 

and then inquired of them whether they would remain 

where they were, and submit-to these laws, or remove 

over. the Mississippi. He also stated the ‘substance of the 
last talk to them of the President of the United States.. ‘The 
captains and others rose and spoke: the general sentiment 
was, we are distressed—we cannot endure the laws of Mis- 
sissippi—we do -not think our great. father loves us-—we 
must go, as he will not help us while we remain here.” 

If another authority is needed, I will add that of Gene- 
ral Coffee, in a letter to the Secretary of War, dated Creek 
Agency, October. 14, 1829: «*They express a confident 
hope that Congress will interpose its‘power, and prevent 
the States from extending their laws over them.: Should 
they be disappointed in this, I hazard little iù saying that 
the Government will have little difficulty in removing them 
west of the Mississippi.” . 

1f the States enforce the laws, they will be glad enough 
to go! k . 


The States declare they will enforce them. ` The In-]tioner, ministers of force?, No force? A law passed over | 


dians cry to us for protection. . We tell them we will’not 
protect them; and the consequence:is, they'go. 
This bill is to appropriate the funds for their removal. _ 
Such is the bill of which we are told that there is nothing 
in it objectionable, that it contemplates’ nothing compul- 
sory. This is the removal which is said to be voluntary. 


he says: **By persuasionand- force-they have been made : 
out tears: After the new chief had been installed in-office; | to retire from river to river, and from mountain to:moun- 


tain.”?. When were any means employed:to detrude: the 
Indians; better. entitled than: these: laws to. the name of 
force? He does not probably refer ‘to open wars: against 
hostile nations, in which. he has‘been himself, so:benefi- 
cially. for his.country, and so ‘much to: his own famë; dis- 
tinguished. No. 
force, moral force, duress, the untiring power of ‘civilized: 
man. pushing his uncivilized neighbor farther. and farther 
into the woods... This I take to be the force to which:the 
President alludes... And:if’ this kind of action, unavoida- 
bly incident to the contiguity of the two races, be justly 
called force; how much more so the. legislation of-which 
|the Indians complain, avowedly instituted to .¢ffect their 
removal, and confessedly insupportable-in its naturel 5i: 
_ Sir, itis force. Itis because it is force. that. our inter- 
ference for protection is invoked. . I know it comes in the 
form of law; but is not the law force? . Suppose the. In- 
dians disobey the laws, (and they are no more bound to 
obey them than the Mexicans are,) is there no force then? 
Are not the sheriff, the constable, the jailor, the execu- 


my head by a power which I cannot resist, a law intended 
to make me fly the country, because I cannot live under 
it, and I not forced to go?. There was no force, then, ap- 
plied against the Hugoriots by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz. They had:only to adopt the catholic faith, and 
dragoons were sent among them to assist in ‘their conver- 
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I take the message to intend legislative - 


These are the laws which are said to have no connexion |sion. ‘There was no force employed by the British. Go- 
with the subject; into which we have been told it is irre- | vernment toward the puritans. They needed only to con- 
levant and idle to inquire. form to the established church, and they would then. be 
Nothing to do with the subject! Take the bill as it is! [safe from the visitations of the star chamber. But it-was 
Not to presume that Georgia, Alabama, or Mississippi has|well known that these victims of power could not and ~ 
passed, or can pass, any law that varies this question! Why, | would not submit; and history has recorded that they were 
it is the very point on which the rightfulness of the mea- | driven by force from their native land. > I do not say that 
sure turns. Here is wrapped up the great objection to|the State laws are as oppressive as these odious measures 
the removal, that it is compulsory; an objection which we fof a dark and bigoted age in Europe. . I do but take their 
published ten thousand copies of the report of the Indian [admitted character, which is such that the Indians cannot 
committce to obviate; and which is not touched, I believe, |live under them. The peculiar kind and degree of the 
in that report. The State laws nothing to do with our le- | disability imposed by the laws are immaterial, if; im the 
gislation! Why, they are the very means on which our|general result, they are, as they_are admitted to be, in- 
agents rely to move the Indians. Tt is the argument first | tolerable. : 
and last on their tongues. The President uses it; the Se-|' 1 say again, then, that legal force is the most efficient 
cretary uses it; the commissionersuseit. ‘The States have jand formidable that can be applied. It is systematic, it is’ 
passed the laws. You cannot live under them. We can-jcalculated and measured to effect its end. The sovereign 
not and shall not protect you from them. We advise you, | power sits calmly in its council chamber, and shapes its 
as you would save your dear lives from destruction, to go. {measures most effectively to the desired object. Actual 
T appeal to the House if I overstate this point. physical force is either tumultuary, as that of the mob, 
The question, then, is, shall we nerve the arm of thisjand of consequence transitory; or it is that of the military 
State legislation, which is put forth forcibly to remove the arm of the Government, which, from the nature of things, 
Indians? ‘Phat is the question for us to decide. It is the }is put forth only at a crisis, and to meet the exigency of 
only question, and we are the only authority. This Con-/an occasion. But force embodied in the form of law, a 
gress is the only tribunal clothed with power to decide it. | compulsory legislation, a code beneath which I cannot live, 
It depends on our vote; and it depends on nothing else. |a duress which surrounds me, and pursues me whitherso- 
It is the business of the President to enforce our laws, not|ever I travel, wherever 1 abide; ever acting by day; ever 


the laws of the States. 


He is solemnly sworn, to the best | watchful by night, co-extensive: with the land in which I 


a 
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of his ability, to “ preserve, protect, and defend the con-| live; sir, I submit to this Congress of reasonable men, that - 


stitution of the United States,” to take care that the laws 
we pass are faithfully executed; and “this constitution and 
the laws of the United States made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
ofthe land, and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” : 

The President, then, has no powcr in this matter but to 
exccute the laws and treaties of the United States. . The 
great question is to be settled by us. We are to protect 
the indians from this legislation, or abandon them to it. 
No other power-on earth can do it. 

Sir, itis force, The President himself authorizesus to 
eall it foree. In his message, at the opening of the session, 


it is the most effectual, and the most appalling form in 
which force can be applied, the most disheartening. All 
other force awakens a manly courage of resistance. But 
this deadly influence of an unfriendly legislation, this cold. 
averted eye of a Government, which has checks and re- 
straints for you, but no evcouragements nor hopes: in 
short, this institution of things which is intended to de 
press, harass, and prostrate you, beneath which, you feel 
you cannot live, and which drives you as an outcast from 
your native land; this is the force which every freeman 
would most deprecate. 3 

Sir, I acknowledge my mind has been strangely con- 
founded by the propositions laid down by the Execu- 
tive Government, and those who support its policy to- 
iward the Indians. Fam ready to think that they orI 
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- chavedlost sight of the ordinary significancy of terms... -Ihad 
supposed the general idea of the nature of law.was set- 
 tled.in the common.agreement of mankind. - Sages, when 

they:attempted to describe it-in its highest conception, 

. had told-uis that its seat-was. the-bosom of God, and its 

voice the harmony of the worlds. Ivhad_ béen’ taught to 
reverence the law as-a-sort.of-earthly Providence; as the 
great. popular sovereign; the. unthroned and sceptreless 
prince; the milddictator, whose province it was to see that 
not a single subject of its sway received harm. With these 
conceptions, how'can: I understand it when I hear that the 
Andians claim tobe protected against the laws of the States? 
Protectéd: against the Jaws! I thought it was the object 
of the law to protect every good man from all harm what- 
ever; and-even. to visit on the bad man only the specific 
penalty of his proven offence. But protection against the 
law: protection against the protector! Sir, I cannot un- 

_ derstand it: it is incongruous. It confounds my faculties. 
‘There must be fatal mischief concealedin so strange acon- 
tradiction of language. ee 

» f° Ithas been asked, in a highly respectable quarter, ‘what 
has 4 Cherokee to fear from the laws of Georgia?” Isit 

necessary for me to answer that question, and tell what a 
man has to fear from laws under which it is admitted he 
cannot live? But I will answer the question specifically; 
and, in the answer I give, I implore gentlemen whose 
duty it is to vindicate the honor of Georgia, not to-under- 
stand meas casting any imputation upon it. I will say no- 
thing which the most tender sensibility can construe into 
anaspersion of her honor, because I mean nothing which 
ean be so construed. I will state, then, what a Cherokee 
hhasto fear from the laws of Georgia. 

By the fifteenth section of her law of 19th December, 

* 1829, it is provided 4‘ that no Indian, or descendant of any 

Indian, residing’ within the Creek or Cherokee nation ofl 

Indians, shall be deemed a competent witness in any court 

‘inthis State to which a white person may be a party, ex- 
‘cept such white person reside within the said nation.” 
It would be going out of my way te dwell on the point, 

»vyet I cannot but remark, in passing, that this law makes a 

singular discrimination, both as respects the. credibility of 

Indian testimony aud the rights of Georgian citizens, whom 
it is the presumable intention of the law to protect against 
evidence which cannot, in its alleged nature, be sufficient- 
ly responsible. Georgia has attached the different portions 
of the Cherokee country to her several adjacent-counties, 
and made them parts of those counties. It is well known, 
also, that,.in proportion asthe Cherokees have been drawn 
off by emigration, citizens of Georgia have advanced into 
the country, and numbers of them are now resident there. 

' Against these latter, the Cherokee is a competent witness 

ina courtoflaw. Here, then, we have the singular intone 

gruity that Indian testimony is good against a Georgian 
citizen-in one part of a county; and not good against 
him in the other. Thus the citizen of the county of Gwin- 
nett, who lives at Lawrenceville, is safe against Indian tes- 
fimony. But the citizen of the same county, west of the 
Chatahoochee, may be tried and convicted on that testi- 
mony in the same court. So, too, the Cherokee is an in- 
competent witness; he cannot give testimony, on a suffi- 
ciently responsible sanction, against any citizen of Law- 
rencéville; but the court will receive his testimony as ade- 
quate in.any cause in.which a citizen of Georgia from the 
other side of the river isa party. Itis an obvious conse- 
quence of this state of things, that the same Indian, in the 
parte court, and onthe same day, is and is not. a compe- 
tent? witness..-"Phis. hour, he is, according to the argu- 
ment, an.uncivilized pagan, possessing no religion nor su- 
perstition by which the court can bind his conscience; the 
next hour he may swear away the life of any. Georgian re- 


sidentin the Indian country... Does not this show that the} 


bie He has this to fear. 


fear from this law of Georgia? He has this to fear. The 
citizens of Georgia, -I admit, freely and cheerfully, :to be’ 
as orderly, virtuous, and humane a people as the citizens 
of any other State of the Union.. I presume, however, . 
that in Georgia, as in every other State, there are indi- 
viduals, in considerable numbers, who regard the law only 
for its terrors; whom justice and honesty do not control, ex- 
cept as they are enforced by the law. Such men exist in 
all the States; they keep our courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion constantly employed... In my own State, and in per- 
haps the most orderly community in it, the country has 
lately seen, with horror and astonishment, that there are 
men capable of atrocities which would shock the brigands 
of Calabria. Well, then, sir, suppose the State of Geor- 
gia to contain some such; they have but to cross the Chero- 
kee line; they have but to choose the time and the place, 
where the eye of no white man can rest upon them, and 
they may burn the dwelling, waste the farm, plunder the 
property, assault the person, murder the children of the 
Cherokee subject to Georgia, and, though hundreds of the 
tribe may be looking on, there-is not one of them that can 
be permitted to bear witness against the spoiler. When I 
am asked, then, what the Cherokee has to fear from the 
law of Georgia, I answer, that, by that law, he is left at 
the mercy of the firebrand and dagger of every unprinci- 
pled wretch in the community. Am I told the laws of 
Georgia are kindly administered towards this people; that 
they have often obtained justice in the courts of Georgia? 
I do not doubt it; I know it, on the best authority. But 
the law of which Ispeak, isa new law; it has not yet gone 
into operation; and, when it has gone into operation, let it 
be administered as mildly as you. please, it cannot admit 
an Indian’s testimony against a white man not resident in 
the nation. : ` 
What has a Choctaw to fear from the laws of Mississip- 


whatever, the office of chief, mingo, head man, or other 
post of power established by the tribal statutes, ordinances, 
or customs of the said Indians, and not particularly recog- 
nised by the laws of this State, shall, on conviction, upon 
indictment or presentment before a court of competent 
jurisdiction, be fined in any sum not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, and be imprisoned any time not exceeding 
twelve months, at the discretion of the court before whom 
conviction may be had.” 

Now, sir, there is a treaty between the United States 
and the Choctaw nation, negotiated at Doak’s stand, not 
ten years ago, and signed on behalf of the United States 
by the present Chief Magistrate, and the respectable mem- 
ber (Mr. Hinps] from Mississippi. The thirteenth article 
of that treaty is as follows: ‘*Toenable the mingoes, chiefs, 
and head men of the Choctaw nation to raise and organize 
a corps of light-horse, consisting of ten in each ‘district, 
so that good order may be maintained, and that. all men, 
both white and red, may be compelled to pay their just 
debts, it is stipulated and agreed that the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars shall be appropriated by the United States for 
each district annually, and placed in the hands of the agent, 
to pay the expenses incurred ‘in raising and establishing 
the said corps; which is to act as executive officers, in 
maintaining good order, and compelling bad men to remove 


‘from the nation, who. are not authorized to liye in it by a 


regular permit of the agent.” a fas 

Now, as I understand the law of Mississippi, any person 
who should presume toact as'a chief among the Choctaws, 
and to exercise the authority given him by this treaty, and 
put in action the force which the United States -not only 
recognise and sanction, but support and pay, would be 
subject to fine and imprisonment. if they come to the 


law has.no foundation in any political or social necessity? | President, and say, here isthe treaty, and heie is year aa 
$- But I return to the question, what has the. Cherokee to signature and seal; the President has been induced, by 


The fifth section of one of those $- 
laws provides ‘that any person or persons who shall ase * 
‘sume on him or themselves, and exercise, in any manner 


T 

have said, was. long. before. the: 

made, by the: States, of Georgia,- 

to extend their. laws. over the Inc 
| That this. pretension is of. the most : 

passages cited by the gentleman from Maine. 

from the speech of the Senator from Mississippi 
abundantly prove—-if, indeed, the fact be not too note 
to. require proof. 

[therefore pronounce 


voluntary removal by treaties, and that appropriations] the sanction of the present Executive.. On the 30th. 

have been made to carry the treaties into effect. This is|the May following, (not yet a year, ). we learn from thei 
the most that has been done by Congress. Iam aware] structions of the Department to Generals Carroll and Cof- 
that, at the second session of the eighteenth Congress, a| fee, that, ‘in the right. to exercise such jurisdiction? — 


hill passed the Senate, but was not, I believe, acted on|that of the States over the Indians‘ the Executive fully’ 


in the House, which made an approach towarda systematic | concurs.” f ‘ ENN a 
removal of the Indians; carefully guarded, however, to be] It is, in my judgment, much to be regretted that t 
purely voluntary; and this bill passed at a time before the | President should have felt, himself authorized ‘to ‘d 
coercion of State laws was thought of. The provisions of] this question, which, about six weeks before. 
that bill are widely different from the provisions of the bill pronounced. by. the. Secretary..of War. to.be'am 
before us, and coincide with the judicious amendment to regard to. which ‘no remedy exists, short of 0 

the latter which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Congress alone.can supply”. 9 tea 
Hempuint] has already. announced the intention of offer-} On the strength of these documents, T may venture to. 
ing, and for which I tender him .my hearty thanks... The pronounce this policy, (which-has heen recommended i 


third section. of the bill which passed, the Senate in 1825, lus as the ancient and established policy of the Govern: 


provides— : : ment,) to bethe growth of the last twelve months, |. 3 
“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized,} And now, sir, let us proceed to contemplate it in some. 
by and with the advice and consent.of the Senate, to ap-jof its details. The notion which seems to accompany this 


point five commissioners, to receive a reasonable compen-|plan of removal, in both the voluntary and compulsory. 


sation, who shall, under his instructions, hold treaties with forms, the notion, I mean, of an Indian State to be elevated 
the Osages, the Kanzas, or any other tribe having just/to an equality with the political members of this Union, 
claims to the country, for a cession of territory westward. appears to have presented. itself vaguely to thé old Çon- 
of the State and Territory aforesaid, for the purpose above gress. In the treaty with the Dclawares, negotiated in 
specified; and to visit the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, | 1778, itis provided as follows in the sixth article 
and Chickasaws, residing in North Carolina, Georgia, Ten-|  “*{tis further agreed on-between the contracting p $5, 
nessce, Alabama, and Mississippi; the Delawares, Kicka- (should it for the future be found conducive for the mutual 
: poog, Shawnees, Weas, Ioways, Piankeshaws, Cherokees, |interests of both parties,) to invite any other tribes, who 
and Osages, residing in Missouri and Arkansas; and the! have been friends to the interests of the United States, to 
“Wyandots, Shawnees, Senecas, Delawares, Kaskaskias, jjoin the present confederation, and to form a State, . 
andthe Miami and Ecl river Indians, residing in Ohio, IHi- | whereof the Delaware nation shall-be the head, and have. 
noisy and Indiana, in order to make known to them the arepresentation in Congress.” It was-also provided in the 
views of the Government; and, under the directions of the- treaty of Hopewell with the Cherokees, in’ order «that 
President, and with the consent ofthe Indians, to adoptsuch' the Indians may. have full confidence in the justice of the 
measures, and form such arrangements, or to enter into | United States, respecting their interests, they ‘shall have 
such treaties, as may be deemed proper tó effect the same; | the right to send a deputy, of their choice, whenever they 
and to pledge, in such manner as he may direct, the faith | sce fit, ‘to Congress.” ~ jig wee peers 
of the nation, as he is above authorized to do; the said}. Itis unnecessary to say that these stipulations w, 
commissioners to act either jointly or separately, as he may | carried into effect. ‘They are properly quoted as il] 
direct.”” ee ce , ing the opinions, held atthat period, on the subject ; 
This is the nearest approach that I am aware was eyer |dian relations. Each of these treaties existed prior to the. 
madeto the enactment; by. Gongress,.of a systematic plan | constitution, and was recognised by that instrument, and, 
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üon.of the law of the land, <“any thing in the constitution 
or laws of any Staté to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
“When Mr. Jefferson acquired Louisiana, fie conceived 
the idea of providing, inthe upper part of it, an abode for 
the Indian tribes. His idea was, to remove the Indians, by 
treaty, from the eastern to the western. batik: ** The in- 
~habited part of Louisiana,” says he, “from Point Coupée 
to.the sea, will of course be immediately a territorial Go- 
vernment, and soon a State. “But, above that, the best-use 
we'can make of, thé country for some time, will be to give 
stablishments in it to the Indians on the east side of the 
Mississippi, in €xchange for their present country, and 
open land offices in the last, and thus make this acquisition 


` -thë means of filling up the eastern side, instead of draw- 


» 


ing off its population. ` When we shall be full on this side, 
we may lay off a range of States on the western bank, 
from the head to the mouth, and so range after range, ad- 
yancing compactly, as we multiply.”* 

In another letter, written Ist November, 1803, he uses 
still more emphatic language: ‘Spain is afraid of her ene- 
mies in Mexico; but not more than we are. Our policy will 
be'to form New Orleans, and the country on both sides of 
it, into a State; and, as to all above that, to transplant our 
Indiansinto it, constituting them a marechaussée, (a mount- 
ed patrol, ). to prevent emigrants from crossing the river, 
until we shall have filled up all the vacant country on this 
side. This will secure both Spain and us, as to the mines 
of Mexico, for half a century” f 


I have more than one object in these citations. An at- 


- tempt has been made lately, on the strength of a few gar- 


- bled passages from the Journals of the old Congress, to fix 
on New England the odious and improbable charge of hav- 
ing refused to protect the West from the Indians, in order 
to cripple the growth of that part of the country. We here 
find that this policy, if ever systematically formed, is to be 
traced to a quarter remote from New England. Mr. Jef- 
ferson proposed, in 1803, to collect the Indians on the 
right bank of the Mississippi, for the express purpose of 
forining them into an armed guard, to prevent the emi- 
grants from. crossing over. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Jcfferson’s project was 
crude enough, although it was free from most of the objec- 
tionable features of the measure now proposed, and pos- 
sessed some positive advantages. Jt contemplated no in- 
terference of State legislation, but amicable agreement by 
treaty, as appears by the act creating the territory of Or- 
leans and the district of Louisiana, of the 26th March, 1804. 
In that act, we find the following section: 


..> the Presidènt of the United States is hereby autho- 


rized to stipulate with any Indian tribes owning lands on the; 
east. side of the Mississippi, and residing thereon, for an 
exchange of lands, the’ property of the United States, on 
the west side of the Mississippi, in case the said tribe shall 
remove and settle thereon; but, in such stipulation, the said 
tribes shall acknowledge themselves to be under the pro- 
tection of the United States, and shall agree that they will 
not hold any treaty with any foreign power, individual 
State, or with the individuals of any State or power; and 
that they ‘will not sell or dispose of said lands; of any part 
thereof, to any sovereign power, except the United States, 
nor to. the. subjects nor citizens of any other sovereign 
power, nor to the citizens of the United States.” 

“We hére see that the Congress of 1804 recognised the 
ownership. of the Indians in the lands they occupy; and we 
‘find no trace of that coercive State legislation, which forms 
the great objection to the present measure. In providing, 
also, that the Mississippi itself, and not an imaginary line, 
four hundred miles west of it, should be the boundary of 

` the Indians, and that ther¢, for half a century, they should 
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consequently, by every State which adopted it, as a por-/ be ‘securely entrenched behind this mighty barrièr; 


Mre 
Jefferson certainly made-a vastly better provision for their’ 
security, than we can now make. Still, however, in the 
idea of a successive removal of the Indians, as they should 
be crowded on by each new range of States, and in thus 
associating a place of refuge for the Indians with the gra- 
dual extension of our own population over the same region, 
Mr. Jefferson evidently aimed at objects at war with each 
other, and attempted to promote, at the same time, two 
measures which were ‘essentially at variance. - 7 

Could Mr. Jefferson have executed the first part of his 
plan, it might have been well for the Indians. Unfortu- 
nately for its success, the other portion of the project be- 
gan instantaneously to execute itself. A principle of our 
political system was immediately developed, far more ac- 
tive in its progress, far more tenacious in its hold, than any 
principle that could be applied‘to the preservation of the 
Indians. Our own population rushed over the river; they 
looked round on the broad new region as their own; their 
own they made it; and before Mr. Jefferson’s Indian mare- 
chaussée could be organized, to keep off the emigrants, the 
emigrants were sufficiently numerous to-embarrass the - 
settlement of the Indians. So that, instead of procuring 
them an asylum for fifty years, those that were sent over 
were subject to the same pressure of a rapidly increasing 
white population, which had borne upon them in the old 
States. , 

Sir, could it be otherwise? will it be otherwise? What, 
are you indeed going to abandon this region to the Indians? 
Mr. Jefferson’s second range of States? This fine tract, as 
you describe it, six hundred and fifty miles long, and two 
hundred broad; the garden of the United States; a fine- 
soil, well watered, rich in coal mines, and capable of being 
covered with forests, are you going to lock it up, in mort- 
main, for the Indians? Can we stop the wave of popula- 
tion that flows toward. it? Will we do it? We cannot; we 
shall not. Precisely the samme process which has gone on 
in the East will go on in the West. That onward march, 
which neither the Alleghany mountains, nor the Ohio, nor 
the Mississippi, could arrest, will not be checked by your 
meridian lines, nor parchment patents. If the land, as you 
say, is good, it will never be the policy of this Government 
to hold the keys of the territory, and turn off the emi- 
grants that will claim to enter. A cordon of troops 
could not doit. Withhold your leave, and they will go 
without leave.” They will boast themselves your citizens; 
they will soon demand a territorial Government; they will 
next swell into a sovereign State; will extend their juris- 
diction over the Indians, and drive them into Texas. 

Nor was this the only difficulty in the way. The first 
step in this great policy of removal, was met by the ob- 
vious embarrassment, that the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, toward which the removal was to be made, was itself 
occupied by numerous warlike and powerful tribes of In- 
dians, of a race alien from those whom it was proposed to 
remove. Previous, then, to removing the Indians from 
the Icft bank of the river, it became necessary to remove 
others from the right bank, to make way for them. What 
was to become, what did become of those thus to be re- 
moved from the right bank? It would require time and. 
sources of information not.at my command, to trace them 
into their narrowed limits, and point out particularly their 
fate; but the nature of things teaches us what it must have 

eén. Driven into closer bounds, and forced upon neigh- 

boring tribes, their removal from the hunting grounds to 

which they had been accustomed, on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, must have been the source of wars, destructive 
to all parties in their immediate effects, and doubly fatal: 
in the interference-of our arms, which it involves as a ne- 
cessary consequence. Be this as it may, on the Sth of No- 
yember, 1808, a cession was made by the Great and Little 
Osages, of a large tract of land, containing a considérable 
part of the present State of Missouri and Territory of Ar- 
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kansas, amounting to forty-eight ‘millions of acres, forea large to do this, and’ to req 
consideration substantially of about one thousand dollars} vision line between the upper-and ‘lov 
erannum. © ~ i o vo > [include all the wàters of the Hiwasseé river to the i 
As the first step in this policy of removal, the history of| towns; that, by thus contracting their society withi 
this treaty may be worth repeating. -In the year 1804, the | rower limits, they proposed. to begin the establish 
President gave his promise tò a number of Osage’ chiefs, | fixed laws-and a regular Government: the-deputi 
then on a visit to Washington, to establish for-them a trad-|the lower towns, to make known their desire to conti ite. 
ing house, on the plan authorized by a law of Congress in| the hunter life, and also-the scarcity of game where they 
1806. The same promise was repeated ‘to another dept-| then lived, and, under- those circumstances, their wish to 
tation, and in October, 1808, thé establishment. took place. | remove across the Mississippi river; on some vacant Jan 
So far it seemed to be a gratuitous act; but in the follow-|-of the United States.” ee RA 
ing ‘month it assumed a different character. On the 8th} Such was the plan, I beg it to be distinctly observed, of 
of November, 1808, the agent of the United States for the] this policy of a voluntary removal, at its inceptio Those 
Osages, Peter Chouteau, appeared at Fort Clark. On thej who went, were to-go for the purpose of continuing to] 
10th he assembled the chiefs of the Great and Little Osages] the hunter’s life.’ Those who staid, were te devote them- 
in council, and proceeded to state to them: the substance | selves to agriculture and civilization, and were to establish 
of a treaty, which he said Governor Lewis had deputed | fixed laws and a regular Government. i S 
him to offer to the Osages, and to execute with them.| The approbation of the Executive was given to the 
Having briefly explained to them its purport, he address- į measure. Exploring parties went over, and selected a 
ed them in'the following words: ‘*You have heard this|tract of country on the Arkansas and White river, tò 
treaty explained to you; those who now come forward and | which a considerable number from the lower townsrepair- 
sign it, shall be considered the friends of the United States, jed. The more vigorous prosecution of the measure was 
and treated accordingly. Those who refuse to come for- | probably retarded by the political condition of the United 
ward and sign it, shall be considered as enemies of the|States. But, in the month of July, 1817, atreaty was ne- 
United States, and treated accordingly.” , The Osages re-| gotiated at the Cherokee agency, between ** Major Ge 
plied, in substance, ‘*that if their great American father |ral Andrew Jackson, Joseph M*Mirnn,” Governor of th 
wanted a part of their land, he must have its that he was|State of Tennessee, and General David Meriwether, conie 
strong and powerful, they were poor and pitiful; what} missioners plenipotentiary of the United States’of Ameri- 
could they do? He had demanded their land, and thought|ca, on the one part, and the chiefs, head men, and warriors 
proper to offer them something in return for it. They had [of the ‘Cherokee nation east of the Mississippi, and the 
no choice; they must cither sign the treaty, or be declared] chiefs, head’ men; and warriors of the Cherokees of the 
the enemies of the United States.” Arkansas river, and their deputies, John DÐ. Chisholm and 
The treaty was accordingly signed, on the same day; | James Rodgers, duly authorized by the chiefs of the Ches 
and so much were the Osages awed by the threats of the jrokees of the Arkansas river, in open council, by written’ 
agent, that a very unusual number of them touched the }power of attorney, duly signed and executed, in pre- 
pen, many of whom had no conception of the purport of|sence of Joseph Sevier and’ William War.” ‘This treaty 
the act, It is asserted, in aa official report to the depart- | provided fora considerable cession of the lands of the 
ment, by the Indian factor at Fort Osage, that the treaty | Cherokees east of the Mississippi. It stipulated, that, du- 
was not fairly understood by a single Osage. ring the month of Jane, 1818, a census should be taken of 
Thus the trading house, which had been established |those who emigrated, and those who staid behind: it gudr 
gratuitously, in conformity with the earnest solicitations of | rantied the protection of the United States to both parties, 
the Osage chiefs, and repeated promises of the President, | reciting in the preamble the words of Mr. Jéfferson, who 
was made a part of the price of the lands acquired under | declared ‘the United States.to be the friends of both 
the treaty, by the United States. The treaty was not rati- | parties, and willing, as far as can be reasonably asked, to 
fied by the Senate till April, 1810, and the Osages com-|satisfy the wishes of both,” and who promised. to those 
plained of the delay of the payment of the first and second | who should remain. ‘the patronage, aid, and good neigh: 
annuities, which did not take place till September, 1811. |borhood” of the United States; and it provided for runs - 
The trading house was broken up, by order of the Govern- |ning the line between the portion of the territory which 
ment, in 1813, and was never afterwards rencwed, con-|the Cherokees ceded, and that which they did not cede. 
trary to the expectations and wishes of the Osages, who} Such was the treaty, and it was unanimously ratified by, 
regarded it as the only benefit which they derived from |the Senate. Among’ the names recorded in favor of this 
the treaty.* treaty, which was negotiated in furtherance of the purpose 
Such are the auspices, under which the first steps in the jof the Cherokees ‘to begin the establishment of fixed 
policy of a removal of the Indians from the east side of the laws and a regular Government,” I find the. names of 
Mississippi commenced. - George M. Troup and Charles Tait, the Senators from 
About the same time that the treaty was negotiated with | Georgia. This purpose having been formally avowed by 
the Osages, a deputation from the Cherokees was encon-|the Cherokee deputation in 1808, did not, of course, ‘have 
raged to visit Washington. ‘Here they conferred with Mr. [its origin, as has been stated, in 1817; and the fact I have 
Jefferson; and I have obtained from the Indian bureau his just mentioned shows that it received, at that time; the 
talk to them on this subject. It is not necessary to cite it/sanction of the representatives of Georgia in the Senate 
entire; the preamble to the treaty of 1817 contains enough {of the United States. l : 
of the history of this transaction to show its nature. We Although it was the avowed purpose of the Cherokees 
are there told, that, ‘fin the autumn of the year 1808, ajto provide, by this treaty, for a separation of their commu- 
deputation From the upper and lower Cherokee towns, jnity, and to leave to those who wished to stay a permanent, 
duly authorized by their nation, went on to the city of|home, ‘fixed laws, and a regular Government,” yet the 
Washington, the first named to declare to the President agents of the United States, under the instructions of the 
of the United States their anxious desire to engage in the |department, endeavored, with the severest urgency and 
pursuit of agriculture and civilized life in the country they | pressure, to.compel the whole nation to emigrate. For 
then occupied, and to make known to the President of the | this reason, the taking of the census was delayed, contrary 
United States the impracticability of inducing the nation at |to the treaty which fixed the time when it should be taken; 
Ee and the remonstrances of the Cherokees; and high pecue 
* This account is derived from a report of Mr. Sibley, Indian factor at. mary offers were held out to them, to consent to go en, 
Fort Osage, in Long's ex pedition to the Rocky Mountains,vol, ii, p.245, |7easse, OF accept reservations, and become subjects of the 
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States. Itis painful to read the documents which con- 
tain the history of these transactions.* Afterall attempts 
to persuade and overbear them had failed, the project for 
the time was abandoned, the idea of taking a census given 
up, and a new treaty entered into on the 27th of Februa- 
ry, 1819, by whicha further cession of land was made. In 
the preamble to this treaty, it is set forth that ‘the greater 
part of the Cherokee nation have expressed an earnest 
desire to remain on this side of the Mississippi; and being 
desirous, in order to commence those measures which they 
deem necessary to the civilization and preservation of their 
nation, that the treaty between the United States and 
them, signed 8th July, 1817, might, without further delay, 
or the trouble and expense of taking the census, as stipu- 
lated in said treaty, be finally adjusted, have offered to 
cede to the United States a tract of land at Jeast as exten- 
sive as that which they probably are entitled- tc, under 
its. provisions.” 

This treaty was also unanimously ratified by the Senate, 
receiving in its favor the vote of Mr. Tat, the only Sena- 
tor from Georgia recorded as voting on the question. 

The whole number of Cherokees, who emigrated to 
Arkansas before the treaty of 1817, or pursuant to its, 
provisions, is supposed to have been five or six thousand. 
They are believed to have suffered severely, for several 
years after their emigration. They immediately became 
involved in war with the Osages and other tribes of In- 
dians, west of the river; and when a proposal was again 
made, in 1823, to the Cherokees, under anew commission, 
to cede their remaining lands, and cross the river, they 
refused, alleging that “the unfortunate part of our na- 
tion, who have emigrated west of the Mississippi, have 
suffered severely since their separation from this nation, 
and settlement intheir new country. Sickness, wars, and 
other fatality have visited them, and lessened their num- 
bers, and many of them, no doubt, would willingly return 
to the land of their nativity, if it was practicable for them 
to do so, without undergoing various difficulties, whith 
would be almost insurmountable, in so long a journcy, by 
men, women, and children, without friends and without 
money. 

The commissioners appointed to make this renewed at- 
tempt in 1823, stated, in writing, to the council of the 
Cherokee nation, that they were happy in being afforded 
“an opportunity of becoming partially acquainted with 
several members of the council.” For the whole body, 
say they, ‘‘ we entertain a high respect, and we trust that 
with some of you we have contracted individual friend- 
ships. In saying this, we do no-violence to our own feel- 
ings, neither do we lower the elevated character of the 
United States. People, who have never seen you, know 
but little of your progress in the arts of civilized life, and 
of the regular and becoming manner in which your affairs 
are conducted.” 

The same commissioners, (Duncan G.Campbell and James 
Meriwether, after exhibiting to the Cherokees the compact 
with Georgia of 1802, proceed to say-—‘‘ By these articles 
you discover the rights of Georgia, and the obligations of 
the United States. That these rights may be fulfilled, and 
these obligations discharged, is the important object of the 
present mission. The sovereignty of the country you oc- 
cupy is in the United States alone; no State or foreign 
power can enter into a treaty with you. These privileges 
have passed away, and your intercourse is restricted ex- 
clusively to the United States. In matters of cession or 
territory you are recognised as a contracting party.” 

The Cherokees having refused to cede their lands and 
emigrate, for the reasons, in part, already given, drawn 
from the suffering condition of their brethren in Arkansas, 
despatched a delegation to Washington, in 1824, to make 
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known their determination to the Government to cede no 
more land. This purpose they communicated to the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of War. ‘They also addressed a me- 
morial to the House of Representatives. In this paper 
they say, ‘‘the Cherokees are informed of the situation of 
the country west-of the Mississippi river. And there is 
not a spot out of the limits of any of the States, that they 
would ever consent to inhabit, because they have uncqui- 
vocally determined never again to pursue the chase as 
heretofore, or to engage in wars, unless by the special call - 
of the Government to defend the common rights of the 
United States. Asa removal to the barren waste border- 
ing on the Rocky Mountains, where water and timber are 
scarcely to be seen, could be for no other object or in- 
ducement than to pursue the buffalo, and to wage war 
with the uncultivated Indians in that hemisphere, impos- 
ing facts speak from the experience which hasbeen so re- 
peatedly realized, that such a state of things would be 
the result were they to emigrate. But such an event will 
never take place. The Cherokees have turned their at- 
tention to the pursuits of the civilized man, Agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanie arts, and education are all in 
successful operation, in the nation, at this time: and whilst 
the Cherokees are peacefully endeavoring to enjoy the 
blessings of civilization and christianity, on the soil of their 
rightful inheritance; and whilst the exertions and labors of 
various religious societies of these United States are suc- 
cessfully engaged in promulgating to them the word of 
truth and life, from the sacred volume of holy writ, and 
under the patronage of the General Government, they are 
threatened with removal or extinction. This subject is 
now before your honorable body for a decision, We ap- 

ea} to the magnanimity of the American Congress for 
justice, and the protection of the rights, liberties, and 
lives of the Cherokee people. We claim it from the 
United States, by the strongest obligations, imposed on 
them by treaties; and we expect it from them under that 
memorable declaration that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

After this positive and solemn refusal, no further direct 
attempt was made to carry into execution upon the Che- 
rokees the policy of removal. 

Let us now contemplate for a moment the situation of 
the Cherokees removed to the Territory of Arkansas. I 
have already stated, in general terms, that they were im- 
mediately involved in wars with the neighboring tribes; 
and the statement above cited as to their unhappy condi- 
tion, when made, in 1823, by the Cherokces cast of the 
Mississippi, as a reason for refusing to emigrate, was not 
controverted by the commissioners of the United States. 
But the active benevolence of the friends of humanity, 
and the bounty of the Government, had followed them to 
their new abode. The missionary establishments and 
schools were flourishing; and though the object for which 
they emigrated, that of resuming the hunter’s life, seemed 
to be abandoned, the better object of advancing in civil- 
ization was in a course of fulfilment. Meantime, however, 
the population of Arkansas began to press upon them, and 
at length it was thought necessary that. they should again 
remove. Ina letter of thereverend Mr. Washburn, from 
Dwight, a missionary station in Arkansas, it is stated as 
follows: ‘From the facts above detailed, it will appear 
that the efforts which have been made for the improve- 
ment of this portion of the American aborigines, have not 
been without important results; and that among these re- 
sults, it is not the least important, that the natives are led 
to place a high value upon education, to desire its general 
diffusion among them, and to exert themselves for the 
maintenance of schools. These results, connected with 
Ithe belief that this part of the Cherokecs were settled 
where the cupidity of our own people would not be Lkely 


alg: 
cay 


a 
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pa iinde the cheering pios et 1 to-perpet á jcm asa nation, by ex- 
to disturb them, presented to our minds the cheering pres-| among them, and -to-pernetuate thema ioh, -by 


will be permitted tong to remain unmolested, is thie merest | exchange for a portion of their lands east of the Mississip- 


the Arkansas river, with seme considerable reservations, | Corn is now selling on Red river-at one dollar and twenty- 
For this they were paid about four thousand dollars, and five cents per bushel, and scarce.” "Phe accounts of the 
the amount ceded was ever twenty-nine millions of acres. |Next year represent them. as being in a better condition; 
They reserved about one million’ five hundred thousand but, at a still later date, they are said to have wandered 
acres to themselves. By the fourth article, they were to |back, in part, to their former seats.. They are an unhappy 
be protected from all intrusion. That article provided (remnant, likely soon to be wholly consumed, by these ca- 
that “no citizen of the United States, or any other per-!pricious changes. i i . 
son, shail be permitted to settle on any of the lands hereby} Fortunately for the Choctaws, they were in no haste to 
allotted to and reserved for the said Quapaw tribe or na- remove to their new permanent home in Arkansas. An 
tion to live and hunt on.” A stipulation, of which we | 1825, it was found that the convenience of the settlements 
shall presently see the value. in Arkansas required the retrocession to the United States 
Having thus prepared a country to which they could bel of a portion of the land ceded to the Choctaws at Doak’s 
removed, in 1820, the treaty of Doak’s stand was nego-|stand. This retrocession was accordingly made, anew 
tinted between the whole Choctaw nation and General ; boundary on the west was established for the Territory of 
Jackson and Gencral Hinds, by which that tribe eeded a| Arkansas, and the white settlers found beyond it were re- 
large tract of land in the interior of the State of Mississin- moved by force. Precisely such a series of removals on 
pi, and received in exchange an extensive and valuable removals, from one permanent home to another permanént 
tract south of the Arkansas. The motive of the cession home, has taken place with the tribes of northwestern In 
was, in the preamble to the treaty, expressed in the follow- |dians; but I forbear to go into the detail. [have said enough 
ing terms: * Whereas it is an important object with the ;to show the vanity of the lure of permanence, which has 
President of the United States to promote the civilization ‘been, and is held out to tempt the Indians to the western 


of the Choctaw Indians, by the establishment of schools’ desert. P 
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The Cherokee treaties of 1817 and 1819, and the Choc- 
taw treaty of Doak’s stand, appear to be all that was 
effectually done towards the voluntary removal of the 
southern tribes. An abortive attempt, to. which I have 
alluded, was made on the Cherokees in 1823, and another 
upon the Creeks in 1824, In. the winter of 1825, and in 
the last year of his administration, Mr. Monroe, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, proposed a general plan for the removal 
and embodying, beyond the Mississippi, of all the tribes of 
Indians fixed within the States." Nothing was further from 
‘the contemplation of Mr. Monroe, than the attainment of 
this measure by the compulsory action of State laws. In 
pursuance of the policy recommended by him, a bill 
‘was passed in the Senate, of which the substantial features 
have beenalready referred to. 7 
Simultaneously with these movements at Washington, 
the treaty of the Indian Springs was negotiated, in Georgia, 
with a small party of the Creek nation, assuming to act 
` for the tribe. By this treaty it was stipulated, that, for their 
lands ceded, the Creeks’ should receive acre for acre of 
land between the Arkansas and Canadian fork. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the painful history of this treaty. 
It was superseded by that of Washington, of the following 
year, in which a similar provision was contained for the 
removal of those desirous of going.. Parties went for- 
ward to explore the country; and two bands of emigrants, 
one of twelve hundred, and the other of thirteen hundred, 
have crossed the Mississippi. 
In the year 1826a vigorous effort was made to negotiate 
a treaty of cession with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
Generals Clark, Hinds, and Coffee were the commissioners 
on the part of the United States. To their urgent repre- 
sentation of the expediency of the removal, and of the 
strong desire which, the United States felt that the Choc- 
taws would consent to go, the following objections were 
stated hy the Choctaw chiefs: 
“It would be needless to enter into the various reasons 


Failing in their. attempts with the Choctaws, the same 
commissioners entered into treaty with the Chickasaws, 
but with like want of success. Among other objections 
urged by the Chickasaw chiefs, the following is founded in 
reason and truth: ae 

‘Friends and brothers: We know that our white brothers 
are crowding on us daily, which we know is not just. We 
further consider that there is a number of nations west of the 
Mississippi, that have been enemies to us as well asto our 
white brothers. It would be as much impossible to unite 
us with them, as it would be to unite oil-and water; and 
we haveevery reason to believe that those tribes that have 
left their country are not well satisfied; and, if that should 
be the case, we are fearful that those-tribes will take satis- 
faction of*us, for injuries done by us, as well as our white 
brothers. We are a small tribe, and unable to defend our 
rights in any country.’ 

The following year a tour was made to the southern tribes 
by the officer at the head of the bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, under the direction of the Secretary of War, and 
further attempts made by him to induce the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws to consent to remove. His efforts were lim- 
ited to persuading them to send a party to visit the coun- 
try west of Arkansas; and a provisional consent was ob- 
tained of the Chickasaws, that, if the country pleased 
them, and could be delivered to them unincumbered by 
any population, and guarantied to them forever, they 
would remove to it. Other conditions also were attached 
to this provisional consent, such as that all their houses, 
mills, fenees, workshops, and orchards should be replaced 
by others.as good, in the new country. 

Of the sort of argument by which their slow consent to 
these terms was obtained, the following specimen will en- 
able the House to form an opinion: 

‘Brothers: It is said, since you did not agree to the 
proposals of the commissioners, that you are a self-willed 
and obstinate people. Ido not believe it; but many peo- 


which have determined us to decline the acceptance ofjple who do not know you as well as I do, may incline to 


your proposal, 


think this is true. This, as far as it may be believed, will 


«It issufficient that this is the land of our birth, and that, | lessen the number of your friends, and these are few—you 


when once sold, it could not be recovered. 
asylum for our infirm and aged countrymen, where, sur- 


It is a sure | have none to spare!” 


After repeating, in the most urgent terms, the request 


rounded by their offspring, and among the plains, and the | that they would agree to send a party of exploration, this 


hills, and the streams of their youth, they might pass the 
remnant of their days in peace; and where, if undisturbed, 
we may all remain as prosperous and happy as inany other 
country. Here our forefathers have lived; here we wish 
to live; and, when we die, let our bones be laid by the 
side of those of our kindred. Why should we sell? Why 
seek new homes, when we are living here in peace, and, 
to such as are reasonably industrious, in plenty? But it is 
urged that the game is gone, and that those who live by 
hunting alone are suffering. For all such, acountry is pro- 
vided. Six years ago we soid a large scope of our coun- 
try here, for lands west of the Mississippi. Let those who 
wish to live by hunting go there. Ample provision is made 
for all such, by the treaty of Doak’s stand, and all are free 
to go who wish it. But those of us who cultivate the 
earth, will remain here.” -Alluding, in another letter, to 
the repeated-cessions demanded of them, the chiefs say: 
t By the treaty of Doak’s stand, lands were given us west 
of the Mississippi; and here again we were assailed by pre- 
positions to purchase back a portion of the country just 
ceded to us. We listened to our father the President. 
‘We sent a deputation of head men to the city of Washing- 
ton, who ceded back several millions of acres, for the 
benefit of Arkansas, Again, last winter, another pro- 
position was sent to the nation, requesting that we should 
cede back a further portion of our lands west of the Mis- 
sissippi; and, finally, we are now urged to sell all, or a por- 
tion of our country here. Where shall we stop? Where 
shall we find a resting place? We ought to be permitted 
at Jeast to breathe awhile and look around us.” 


officer adds: “If you do not, I shall still fear; for the 
storm about Indian lands is terrible indeed! 1 wish to 
screen you from it.” i 

In pursuance of the arrangements made by Colonel 
MeKenney, a party of Chickasaws and Choctaws visited 
the country west of the Arkansas, in company with Mr. 
McCoy. Of the result of this visit, I shall ask permission, 
before I sit down, to say a few words. 

Such, sir, are a few of the facts relative to this policy 
of removal applied to the southern Indians. It has proved 
utterly abortive, so long as it was conducted on the only 
rightful and equitable principle, that of the free consent 
of the Indians. It is because their free consent could not 
be obtained; it is because it is well known that voluntarily 
they would never go, that the States have extended over 
them a coercive legislation, under which it is avowed that 
they cannot and will not live; and now we are asked to 
furnish the means to effect their voluntary removal. 

As for the idea that this retreat west of the Mississippi 
is to be a safe and undisturbed abode, the facts to which I 
have alluded show that it is a mere mockery. Wesee one 
unfortunate remnant driven from a reservation which six 
years before had been spared to them out of the cession 
of a vast territory, and on the condition that their reserva- 
tion should not be intruded on. We see the Choctaws 
assailed by a demand for more lands at the same time.on 
both sides of the river. ‘hey are to give up on the east 
side, and give back on the west side, after both sides had 
been guarantied to them by all the sanctions of the Go- Ț 
vernment. ‘The Cherokees are enticed into Arkansas, 
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with the-assurance that the protection of the United States! moval-to the distant wilderness? The people whom we 


should follow them there. 


manent home. Here the arm of. the white man shall not |Juded by names. u s i:the 
be long enough to-reach them.. In a few years the ad- dependent on us for their salvation or their ruin: 
vanced guard of your population is upon them; their flank | Indians, s ; 
is turned, their rear is cut off. The Territory of Arkan-|savages. They are not wild hunters. 
sas, in which there isan estimated population. of one to|some of the southern Indians are, 


Here they are to have. a.per-jare to remove are Indians, it is true; but let us notybe de- 


Weare legislating on: the fate of men 
“They‘are 
butthey arenotall savages; they are not any of them 
They are, at least; 
a civilized people: They 


the square mile, is sadly crowded; there is no room for jhave not, inall their tribes, purged off every relic:of bar- 


the Indians; they must leave their settlements, just begin- 


barism, but they are essentially .a civilized people. They 


ning to thrive, their houses, their farms, their schools and |are civilized, not in the same degree that we are, but inthe 


churches, and remove beyond the-frontier, to-a new. per- 
manent home. Two parties of Creeks have followed the 


example, and gone to their permanent home on lands just | sively in the ancient savage mode. 


same way that we are... I.am well informed that there is 
probably not a-single Cherokee family that subsists exclu- 


Each family'has its 


allotted to the Choctaws and Cherokees. ~ It will probably | little farm, and: derives a part at least of its: support -from 


be among their first. occupations to fight for their title to | agriculture. or 
Are such men savages? 
sand recruits come pouring in, (driven forward by ‘a/be driven from home, 
few troops,” who, we are told, will be needed to aid in| tant wilderness? 


‘this land of refuge; particularly when seventy-five thou- 


this voluntary removal, ) and who are to find their. perma- 
nent home in the wilderness already granted away. 

Sir, if you really do carry out this policy, its i 
objects will indeed come to a permanent home in its exe- 
cution, of a nature different from that you profess to con- 
template. You will soon drive them. up to that bourne 
from, which neither emigrant nor traveller-returns. 

This is the effect, whatever be the provisions of the bill. 
But let us contemplate ‘it more closely. What is, in the 
general, the necessary character of a measure like this-~ 
a forced removal of whole tribes of Indians from their na- 
tive districts to a distant wilderness?) Iwill give it, sir, not 
in my own language, but in that of the President of the 
United States at the commencement of the session: 

‘* The condition and ulterior destiny of the Indian tribes 
within the limits of some of our States, have become ob- 
jects of much interest and importance. It has long been 
the policy of Government to introduce among them the 
arts of civilization, in the bope of gradually reclaiming 
them from a wandering life. This policy has, however, 
becn coupled with another wholly incompatible with its 
success. Professing a desire to civilize and settle them, 
we have, at the same time, lost no opportunity to purchase 
their lands, and thrust them farther into the wilderness. 
By this means, they have not only been kept in a wander- 
ing state, but been led to look on us as unjust and indif- 
ferent to their fate. . ‘Thus, though lavish in its expendi- 
tures upon the subject, Government has constantly de- 
feated its own policy; and the Indians, in general, reced- 
ing further and farther to the West, have retained their 
savage habits. A portion, however, of the southern tribes, 
having mingled much with the whites, and made some pro- 
gress in the arts of civilized life, have lately attempted to 
erect an independent Government within 
Georgia and Alabama. These States, claiming to be the 
only sovercigns within their territories, extended their 
laws over the Indians, which induced the latter to call 
upon the United States for protection.” 

Such is the President’s view of the effect of removing 
Indians westward. ‘Those who have been removed, have 
been kept wandering and savage. Some who have staid, 
have made great progress in civilization; but having un- 
dertaken «the establishment of fixed laws and a permanent 
Government,” agrecably to the provisions ofa treaty nego- 
tated with them by the President himself, and approved by 
the Georgia Senators, that State has extended laws over 
them which will have the effect of driving them into the 
wilderness, and against these laws the President cannot 
protect them! One scarce believes that it is in this way 
that a project for a general, sweeping removal of all the 
Indians against their will, to the distant wilderness, is to 
be introduced to our favorable notice. ; 

Let us view this subject, sir, ina practical light. Let us 
not talk of it by a name, but consider it as a thing. What 
sort of a process is it when actually gone through, this re- 


the limits of 


some other branch of civilized- industry. 
Are such men proper persons to 
and sent to hunt buffalo in the dis- 
They are planters and farmers, trades. 
peopleand mechanics. They have cornfields and orchards, 


looms and workshops, schools:and churches, and orderly 
wretched | institutions. 


Sir, the political communities of a large por- 


tion of civilized and christian Europe might well be proud 
to exhibit such a table of statistics as I will read you. 


{Here Mr. E. read the fellowing table:] 

‘+A statistical table exhibiting the population of the Cherokee 
nation, as enumerated in 1824, agreeably to a resolution 
of the Legislative Council; also, of property, €?e. as stated, 


Population, - - - - 5 - 15,560 
Male negroes, ; - - - - 61 n 
Female fees - - 667 1,277 
Grand total of males and females, - - 13,783 
Total number of females, - - - 6,900 
Females over forty years of age, - - 782 
Females from fifteen to forty years, - - 3,108 
Females under fifteen years of age, - - 8,010 
Total number of males, - x .. - 6,883 
Males over fifty-nine years of age, - > 352 
Males from eighteen to fifty-nine years of age, ~ 3,027 
Males under eightcen years of age, - - 3,054 
Add for those who have since removed into the . 

nation from North Carolina, who were living 

in that State on reservations, - - - 500 


“* Remarks.—-There are one hundred and forty-seven 
white men married to Cherokee women, and sixty-eight 
Cherokee men married to white women. 

‘There are eighteen schools in the nation, and three 
hundred and fourteen scholars of both sexes, thirty-six grist- 
mills, thirteen saw-mills, seven hundred and sixty-twolooms, 
two thousand four hundred and eighty-six spinning wheels, 
one hundred and seventy-two wagons, two thousand nine: 
hundred and twenty-three ploughs, seven thousand six 
hundred and eighty-three horses, twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-one black cattle, forty-six. thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-two swine, two thousand five 
hundred and sixty-sixsheep, four hundred and thirty goats, 
sixty-two blacksmith’s shops, nine stores, two tan-yards, 
and one powder-mill, besides many other items not enu- 
merated; and there are several public roads, and ferries, 
and turnpikes, in the nation.” 

These, sir, are your barbarians; these are your savages; 
these your hunters, whom you are going to expel from 
their homes, and send out to the pathless prairies of the 
West, there to pursue the buffalo, as he ranges periodi- 
cally from south to north, and from north to south; and 
you will do it for their good! 

But I shall be told, perhaps, that the Cherokees are 
more advanced than their red brethren in civilization. 
They may be so, but to a less extent Į imagine than is 
generally thought. What is the condition of the Choctaws? 
I quote a letter from one of the missionaries to that tribe, 
communicated to the Senate by the Department of War 
during the present session. “After stating that a very 
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great and general reformation of the vice of intempcrance | for such a document, in possession of the department,) a 
had, within a few years, taken place, Mr. Kingsbary |letter, which tells you that the Choctaws, except where 


proceeds: 


“The result: of a census taken in 1828, in the riorth-jevery sense of the word, genuine Indians. 


east district, was as follows, viz. population, five thousand 
six hundred and twenty-seven; neat cattle, eleven thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-one; horses, three thousand 


nine hundred and seventy-four; oxen, one hundred and] 


twelve; hogs, twenty-two thousand and forty-seven; sheep, 
one hundred and thirty-six; spinning wheels, five hundred 
and thirty; looms, one hundred and twenty-four; ploughs, 
three hundred and sixty; wagons, thirty-two; blacksmith’s 
shops, seven; coopers’ shops, two; carpenters’ shops, two; 
white men with Choctaw families, twenty-two; schools, 
five; scholars in the course of instruction, about one hun- 
dred and fifty. In one clan, with a population of three 
hundred and thirteen, who eight years ago were almost 
entirely destitute of property, grossly intemperate, and 
roaming from place to place, there are now one hundred 
and eighty-eight horses, five hundred and eleven cattle, 
eight hundred and fifty-three hogs, seven looms, sixty- 
eight spinning wheels, thirty-five ploughs, six oxen, one 
school, and twenty or twenty-four scholars. * 

** Another evidence of the progress of improvement 
among the Choctaws, is the organization of a civil Govern- 
ment. In1826, a general council was convened, at which 
the constitution was adopted, and legislative powers were 
delegated to a national committee and council, whosc acts, 
when approved by the chiefs, became the supreme laws 
of the land. I have now before me a manuscript code, 
containing twenty-two laws, which have been enacted by 
the constituted authorities, and, so far as I know, carried} 
into complete execution. Among the subjects embraced 
by these laws, are theft, murder, infanticide, marriage, | 
‘polygamy, the making of wills, and settling of estates, 
trespass, false testimony, what shall be considered lawful 
enclosures around fields, &c. | 

“A great desire for the education of their children, 
furnishes another proof of the advancement of the Choc- 
taws. Petitions are frequently made, requesting the es- 
tablishment of new schools. Numbers more have applied} 
for admission to the boarding schools than could be receiv- 
ed. Nothing is now wanting but suitable persons and| 
adequate means to extend the advantages of education to} 


the schools are, and where the half breeds live, are, in 
€ No general 
improvement in any thing appears to pervade the country. 
I will rely more on this expression of opinion, when I am 
better informed of the disinterestedness of its source. 
Such are the people we are going to remove from their 
homes: people, living, as we do, by husbandry, and the 
mechanic arts, and the industrious trades; and so much the 
more interesting, as they present the experiment of a peo- 
ple rising from barbarity into civilization. We are going 
to remove them from these their homes to a distant wil- 
derness. Whoever heard of sucha thing before? Whoever 
read of such a project? Ten or fifteen thousand families, 
to.be rooted up, and carried hundreds, aye, a thousand of 
miles into the wilderness! There is not such a thing in 
the annals of mankind. It was the practice—the barbarous 
and truly savage practice—of the polished nations of anti- 
quity to bring home a part of the population of conquered 
countries as slaves. It was a cruel exercise of the rights 
of the conqueror, as then understood, and in turn prac- 
tised, by all nations. But in time of peace, toward un- 
offending communities, subject to our sovereignty indeed, 
but possessing rights guarantied to them by more than 
one hundred treaties, to remove them, against their will, 


lby thousands, toa distant and a different country, where 


they must lead a new life, and form other habits, and en- 


{counter the perils and hardships of a wilderness: sir, I 


never heard of such a thing; it isan experiment on human 
life and human happiness of perilous novelty. Gentlemen, 
who favor the project, cannot have viewed it asitis. They 
think of a march of Indian warriors, penetrating, with their 


faccustomed vigor, the forest or the cane brake—they 


think of the youthful Indian hunter, going forth exultingly 
to the chase. Sir, it is no such thing. This is all past; it 
isa matter of distant tradition, and poetical fancy. They 
have nothing now left of the Indian, but his social and po- 
litical inferiority. They are to go in families, the old and 
the young, wives and children, the feeble, the sick. And 
‘how are they to go? Not in luxurious carriages; they are 
poor. Not in stage coaches; they go toa region where 
there are none. Not even in wagons, nor on horseback, 
for they are to go in the least expensive manner possible. 


all parts of the Choctaw nation. 

“The preaching of the gospel has, within the two past 
years, been attended with very happy effects. To its in-| 
fluence must be ascribed much of that impulse which hasj 
recently been given to the progress of civilization in the 
more favored parts of the nation. The light which the 
gospel has diffused, and the moral *inciplesit has impart- 
edto the adult Choctaws, have laid a foundation for stability 
and permanency in their improvements. In this district, 
eighty-two natives, principally heads of families, are mem- 
bers ofthe church. All these, with one exception, have 
maintained a consistent christian character, and would do 
honor to any christian community.” 

Nor is the condition of the Chickasaws less advanced 
and improving. From the official return of Colonel 
McKenney, it appears that their numbers are but about 
four thousand. ‘They are estimated by him te possess 
eight hundred houses, of an average value of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, with some that must have cost one or 
two thousand. He supposes them to havc ten mills, fifty 
workshops, enclosures of fields to the value of fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and an average of stock to each, of two 
horses, two cows, fire hogs, and a dozen of poultry. 

I know, sir, that there is in the same document on the 
civilization of the Indians, communicated to the Senate, 
(meagre at the best, compared with the ample materials 


* This is but the return of one district, proba’ ly less than a third ef 
the nation. 


‘They are to go on foct; nay, they are to be driven by con- 
tract. The price has been reduced, and is st! further to 


| be reduced, and it is to be reduced, by sending them by 


contract. Itis to be screwed down to the least farthing, 
to eight dollars per head. A community of civilized peo- 
ple, of all ages, sexes, and conditions of bodily health, are 
to be dragged hundreds of miles, over mountains, rivers, 
and deserts, where there are no roads, no bridges, no 
habitations, and this is to be done for eight dollars'a head; 
and done by contract. The question is to be, what is the 
least for which you will take so many hundred families, 
averaging so many infirm old men, so many little children, 
so many lame, feeble, andsick? What will you contract 
for? The imagination sickens at the thought of what will 
happen to a company of these emigrants, which may prove 
less strong, less able to pursue the journey than was anti- 
cipated. Will the contractor stop for the old men to rest, 
for the sick to get well; for the fainting women and chil- 
dren to revive? He will not; he cannot afford to. And 
this process is to be extended to every family, in a popu- 
lation of seventy-five thousand souls. This is what we 
call the removal of the Indians! , 

It is very easy to talk of this subject, repesing on these 
luxurious chairs, and protected by these massy walls, and 
this gorgeous canopy, from the power of the elements. 
Removal is a soft word, and words are delusive. But let 
gentlemen take the matter home to themselves and their 
neighbors. There are seventy-five thousand Indians to be 
remoyed. ‘This is not much less than the population of 


a 
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essional districts. We are going, then, to take| cover the valleys and hills. On. Tennessee, ‘Ustanala, and 
ni of Indians, of families, who fre as we doin} Canasagi rivers, Cherokee commerce floats. . The climate 
houses, work as we do in the field, or the workshop, atlis delicious and healthy; the winters are-mild. « ‘The spring 
the plough and the loom, who-are governed as we are by| clothes the ground with its richest scenery. Cherokee. 
laws, who send their children to school, and who attend| flowers, of exquisite beauty, and variegated hues, meetand 
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themselves on the ministry of the christian faith, to march | fascinate the eye in every direction. In the plains arid vals - 
them from their homes, and put them down in a remote, leys the soil is generally rich, producing Indian corn, ots: 


unexplored desert. We are going to do it—this Congress| ton, tobacco, wheat, oats, indigo, sweet and Irish potatoes:: 
is going to do it--this is a bill to.doit.. Now.let any gen- t y 

tleman think how he would stand, were he to go home, and | States, and some of them export cotton, in boats, down the 
tell his constituents. that they were to be removed, whole Tennessee to the Mississippi, and down that river to New 
counties of them—they must fly before the wrath of in-| Orleans. Apple and peach. orchards are quite common, 
supportable laws—they must go to the distant desert, be-| and gardensare cultivated, and much attention paid to them. 
yond the Arkansas~-go for. eight dollars a head, by con-| Butter and cheese are seen.on. Cherokee tables. There 


tract*—-that this was the policy of the Government—that/ are many public roads in the nation, and houses of enter- 


the bill had passed—the money was voted~-you had voted | tainment kept by natives. : Numerous and flourishing vil- 
for it—and go they must. $ lages are seen in every section of the country. Cottomand 
Is the case- any the less strong because it applies to} woollen cloths are manufactured here. Blankets, of và- 
these poor, unrepresented tribes, ‘who have no friends | rious dimensions, manufactured by Cherokee hands, are 
to spare?” If they have rights, are not- those rights sacred | very common. Almost every family in the nation grows 
~as sacred as ours—as sacred as the rights of any con-| cotton for its own consumption. Industry and commercial 
gressional district? Are there two kinds of rights, rights| enterprise are extending themselves in every part. Nearly 
of the strong, which you respect because you must; and | all the merchants in the nation are native Cherokees, Agri- 
rights of the weak, on which you trample, because you | cultural pursuits (the most solid foundation of our national 
dare? Task gentlemen again to think what this mea- prosperity) engage the chief attention of the people. Dif- 
sure is, not what it is called. To reflect on the reception | ferent branches in mechanics are pursued. The fopulation 
it would meet with, if proposed to those who are able to|is rapidly increasing.” A 
make their wishes respected, and especially if proposed} Such is the land which at least one. large community of 
to them for their good. Why; sir, if you were to go to|these Indians are to leave. Is it hot too much for human 
the least favored district in the Union—the. poorest soil—| nature to bear, that unoffending tribes, for no alleged 
the severest climate-—the most unhealthy region, and ask} crime, in profound peace, should be rooted up from their 
them thus to remove, were it but to the next State, they | hereditary settlement, in such a land, and hurried off to 
would not listen to you; they would not stir an inch. But} such a one as I shall presently show to the House? 
to take up hundreds and thousands of families, to carry} Sir, they are attached to it; it is their own; and though, 
them off unmeasured distances, and scatter them over a by your subtleties of State logic, you make it out that it is. 
wilderness unknown to civilized man, they would think} not their own, they think it is, they love it as their own. It 
ou insane to name it! What sort of a region these un-|is the scat of their council fires—not always illegal, as your 
happy tribes are to be removed to, I will presently in-| State laws now call them. The time has bcen, and that 
quire. Letus see what sort of a region they are to leave. | not very distant, when, had the King of France, or of 
And now, sir, I am going to quote an account, which I Spain, or of England, talked of its being illegal for the 
candidly admit to be in all likelihood overstated. It pro-| Choctaws or the Cherokees to meet at their council fire, 
ceeds from a patriotic native pen; and who can rest within they would have answered, ‘come, and preventus.” It 
the limits of exact reality, in describing the merits of a be-|is the soil in which are gathered the bones of their fathers. 
‘loved native land? 1 believe it a little colored, but the ele-| This idea, and the importance attached to it by the In- 
ments of truth are there. It is plain, from the circum-|dians, has been held up to derision by one of the officers 
stance and detail, that it is substantially correct. At any |of the Government. He has told the Indians that “the 
rate, since I have been a member of Congress, it has been|bones of their fathers cannot benefit them, stay where 
twice, and I believe three times communicated from they are as long as they may.”* I touch with regret on 
the War Department as official information. It is from | that upon which the gentleman from New York has laid 
a letter written by David Brown, a native Cherokee, of| his heavy hand. Į have no unkind feeling towards the in- 
mixed blood, dated Willstown, (Cherokee Nation,) Sep-} dividual who has unadvisedly made this suggestion. _ But 
tember, 2, 1825, the truth is, this is the very point on which the Indian race, 
“The Cherokee nation, you know, is in about thirty- sensitive on all points, is most peculiarly alive. It is pro- 
five degrees north latitude; bounded on the north and west verbial. Governors Cass and Clark, in their official re- 
by the State of Tennessee, on the south by Alabama, and | port, the last winter, tell you that ** we will not sell the spot 
on the east by Georgia and North Carolina. This country | which contains the bones of our fathers,” is almost always 
is well watered; abundant springs of pure water are found | the first answer to a proposition for a sale. The mysterious 
in every part. A range of majestic and lofty mountains| mounds which are seen in different parts of the country, 
stretch themselves across the nation. T'he northern part/the places of sepulture for tribes. that have disappeared, 
of the nation is hilly and mountainous. In the southern 
and western, parts there are extensive and fertile plains, 
covered partly with tall trees, through which beautiful 
streams of water glide. These plains furnish immense 
pasturage, and numberless herds of cattle are dispersed 
over them, Horses are plenty, and are used for servile 
Purposes. Numerous flocks of sheep, goats, and swine 


ee 


as long as any such remain. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on 
Virginia, tells you of such a case. Unknown Indians came 
through the country, by a path known to themselves, 
through the woods, to visit a mound in his neighborhood. 
Who they were, no one knew, or whence they came, nor 
what was the tribe to whose ashes they had made their pil- 
grimage. It is well known that there are tribes who cele- 
brate the great feast of the dead; an awful but affecting 
commemoration. ‘They gather up the bones of all who 
have died since the last rcturn of the festival, cleanse them 


* “Having bestowed sume reflection upon the Subject, in conclusion, 
I would suggest for your consideration, whether the best and cheapest 
mede of removing the Indians, should they consent to go, wouid not be 
by contract, at so much per head. I feci perfectly sate in hazarding 
the opinion that it will nat cost on an average more than eight dollars 
per bead, to remove every Indian east of the Mississippi to the country 
Which has been seleeted’ for them west of it.” Letter of the Second 
Auditor ta the Secretary of War, 12th April, 1830, 


*Proccedings of the Indian Board, in the city of New York, with 
Col, MeKenney’s Address, page 42, $ 


are objects of reverence to the remnants of such tribes, 


The natives carry on considerable trade with the adjoining- - 
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from their impurities, collect them in a new deposit, and |much did he see of it?—how far did he go westward? For- 


cover them again with the sod. Shall we, in-the compla- 
cency of our superior light, look without indulgence on 
the pious weakness of these children of nature? Shall we 
tell them that the bones of their fathers, which they visit 
after the lapse of ages, which they cherish, though clothed 
in corruption, can do them no good? It is as false in phi- 
losophy as in taste. The man who reverences the ashes 
of his fathers, who hopes that posterity will reverence his, 
is bound by one more tie to the discharge of social duty. 

Now, sir, whither are these Indians, when they are re- 
moved, to go? I confess I am less informed than I could 
wish. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hemrurir] for his amendment. It does credit to his saga- 
city. Itis just what is wanted. I say we all want infor- 
mation. We are going, in a very high-handed way, to 
throw these Indians into the western wilderness. F call 
upon every gentleman who intends to vote for the bill, to 
ask himself if he has any satisfactory information as to the 
character of that region. I say it is a terra incognita. It 
has been crossed, but not explored. No one knows its 
recesses but the wild Indians who hunt over it. I have 
made some notes of this country, however, with which I 
will trouble the House: : 

“In regard to this extensive section of country, (be- 
tween the meridian of the Council Bluffs and the Rocky 
Mountains,) wedo not hesitate in giving the opinion that it is 
almost wholly unfit for cultivation, and, of course, unin- 
habitable by a people depending upon agriculture for their 
subsistence. Although tracts of fertile land, considerably 


ty-eight miles only. He admits that the land is good only 
for two hundred miles. west from Arkansas; and three- 
quarters of this he took on trust, for he went only forty- 
eight miles into it, in a westerly direction. Is this an ex- 
ploration on which we can depend—a hasty excursion, for 
a few miles, into the district to which we are’to transplant 
the Indians? Sir, it would do to write a paragraph upon 
in a newspaper; it would serve as a voucher for an article 
in a gazetteer. But, good heavens! will this warrant us 
in taking up dependent tribes of fellow-beings from their 
homes, and marching them, at a venture, into this remote 
desert, upon the borders of which an agent has just set his 
foot? From the time that Mr. McCoy left St: Louis till 
he got back there, was just sixty-two days. His description 
is as follows; and I quote the passage, because it contains 
the strength of his recommendation: 

“‘I may not be so fortunate as to meet with many who 
concur with me in opinion relative to the country under 
consideration, (I mean the whole described in our remarks,) 
yet I hesitate not to pronounce it, in my estimation, very 
good, and well adapted to the purposes of Indian settlement. 
I think I risk nothing in supposing that no State or Terri- 
tory in the Union embraces a tract of equal extent and fer- 
tility, so little broken by lands not tillable, to that lying 
south of Kanzas and on the upper branches of Osage and 
Neosho, the-extent of which I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. This country, also, has its defects, the greatest of 
which is the scarcity of timber; but, by a judicious division 
among the inhabitants, of woodland and prairie, there will 


extensive, are occasionally to be met with, yet the scarcity of {be found a sufficiency of the former, in connexion with 


wood and water, almost uniformly prevalent, will form an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of settling the country. 
This objection rests not only on the immediate section un- 
der consideration, but applies, with equal propriety, to a 
much larger portion of the country--[north and south.] 
The whole of this region seems peculiarly adapted as a 
range for buffaloes, wild goats, and other wild game, in- 
calculable multitudes of which find ample pasturage and 
subsistence upon it.”--Long, vol. IZ, page 361. And shall 
we send men who have been brought up in the cornfield, 
the workshop, and at the loom, to hunt buffalo and wild 
goats in this uninhabitable desert? 

Mr. Nuttall, an exceedingly intelligent and scientific tra- 
veller, who visited this country in 1819, thus speaks of a 
portion of it: 

“To give my reader some idea of the laborious exer- 
tions which these people make to obtain a livelihood, I 
need only relate that the Osages had now returned to their 
village, from a tallow hunt, in which they had travelled 
not less than three hundred miles up the Arkansas, and had 
crossed the saline plains situated between that river and 
the Canadian. In this hunt, they say that ten villages of 
themselves and friends (as the Kanzas, who speak nearly- 
the same language, are called) joined for common safety. 
They were, however, attacked by a small scout of the 
Pawncees, and lost one of their young men, who was much 
esteemed, and, as I myself witnessed, distractingly lament- 
ed by the father, of whom he wasthe only son. They say 
the country through which they passed is so destitute of 
timber that they had to carry along their tent poles, and 
to make fire of the bison ordure.”-——Page 182. 

Sir, the gentleman from Ohio, the other day, moved a 
resolution asking for information on this subject. The 
House felt that it wanted the information; his resolution 
was adopted. And what did we get inreply? Twenty-two 
lines from a letter written by Governor Clark, five years 
ago, and he had never seen the country to which the title 
of the Osages and Kanzas had, when he wrote the letter, 
just been extinguished! This is the official information 
which is to guide us in deciding the fate of thousands and 
tens of thousands of fellow-beings! Then we have the tes- 
timony of Mr. McCoy. He saw the country. But how 


coal, to answer the purpose in question, with tolerable 
convenience.” 

Again: ‘ The greatest defect in this country, (and I am 
sorry it is of so serious a character,) is the scarcity of tim- 
ber. If fields be made in the timbered land, which most 
persons who have been accustomed to timbered countries 
are inclined to do, the Indians more especially, because 
often unprepared with teams for breaking prairie, timber 
will soon become too scarce to sustain the population, 
which the plan under consideration contemplates. I trust 
that I need offer no apology for supposing that measures 
ought to be adopted immediately for marking off to each 
settler, or class of settlers, the amount of timbered land 
really necessary for their use, severally, and no more. The 
timber, generally, is so happily distributed, in streaks and 
groves, that each farm may be allowed the amount of tim- 
ber requisite, and then extend back into the prairie lands 
for quantity. The prairies, being almost universally rich, 
and well situated for cultivation, afford uncommon facili- 
ties for the operation of such a method. By pursuing this 
plan, wood, after a few years, will increase in quantity an- 
nually, in proportion as the grazing of stock, and the inte- 
rests of the inhabitants, shall check the annual burnings of 
those prairies. These regulations, essential to the future 
prosperity of the territory, cannot be made without the 
existence of the superintendency of which I speak. Let 
itbe said that the country within such and such boundaries 
shall be given to the Indians, for the purposes under con- 
sideration. Next establish such a course of things as will 
render it possible to make a fair distribution of it among 
its inhabitants, in view of their numbers and circumstances, 
and which will secure to them the possibility of future pros- 
perity.” i 

I believe, sir, that Mr. McCoy is a very worthy and be- 
nevolent person. Having been connected with a mission 
to some northwestern band of Indians, which has been 
nearly or quite broken up by the encroachments of whites, 
he appears to have considered removal as the. greatest 
good for all Indians, under all circumstances. While the 
Indians, whom he conducted, were evidently dissatisfied 
with the country, he makes the best of it. He was there 
avery short time, and penetrated a short distance, but teils 
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ug “the prairies are almost universally rich,” and that even | Shawnees, Piankeshaws, &c. and settle them on the Kanzas 
the single farms can be laid off with a.patch of woodland. river. And it is also necessary that. some assistance should 
He could not possibly know this:'to be true. “He saw as|be given to remove them there, and,, when: there, to assist 
much of this country as a traveller would see of Pcnnsyl-| them in preparing the earth for cultivation and. provisions, 
vania, Maryland, and. Virginia,-who should go by the/till they can raise a support. Without this.aid, the Indi- 
straightest road from Philadelphia to Harper’s-ferry, and{ans will be more wretched than they weré before 

-thence back to Washington: . ‘This region is said to be six} moved. l Ae 
hundred miles- long and twohundred -and fifty broad. Mr-| ‘* The Shawnees and Delawares of-Cape Girardeau, whe 
McCoy’s whole line of march within it, going and return- | were, twenty years ago, doing well, with good hou 5, 
‘ing, was about. four hundred miles. Ra little farms, with stock in abundance, are now in distress, 

. Asfor the project of settling each Indian family by a|roving in small parties in every partof the country, in pùr- 

- Government superintendency; persuading them to spare | suit of subsistence. “Those who have come from Ohio, will, 
the wood; counting out such a number of trees as is abso-|if not supported, in a short time, be-in the same situation. 
lutely necessary; and thus making provision ‘for the pos-| ‘The distresses of the Indians of this superintendency 
sibility of future: prosperity,” and for “tolerable conve-|are so great and extensive, and complaints so frequent, that 
nience,” in respect to fuel, it defies gravity. The wildest] it is and has been impossible for me to reportthem. Ithere- © 
delusions, by which waste lands in distant countries aré| fore have taken on myself a great deal, inacting as T thought 
puffed off by jobbers, do not go beyond this. One coarse | best;. I have not troubled the Government with numerous 
fact, like that which I have already cited from Mr. Nuttall, | occurrences, which they could not remedy.” k 
showing the wretched shifts to which the Osages were put] Sir, General Clark is your most experienced superintend- 
for fuel, is worth a volume of those well meaning specula-| ent of Indian affairs; and his superintendency lies in this 
tions on the providence, thrift, and foresight of the Indi-] vaunted Indian Canaan, beyond the Mississippi. Let us 
ans, in husbanding their timber. This incontestible want|learn wisdom from the fate of the Shawnees and Dela- 
of timber in the region in question, would make it unin-} wares, who, in twenty years, Have sunk from the posses- 
habitable to the thriftiest people on earth. - Sir, mere be-|sion of comfortable farms and competence, to abject, rov- 
nevolence, piety, and zeal do not qualify a person to pro-|ing poverty. One statement more, from: an official'letter 
mulgate opinions which are to’ affect the ‘well-being and|of General Clark, of March 1, 1826, and-Lleave this topic. 
lives of thousands of fellow-men. You tell an Indian; shi-| <“ The condition of many tribes west of the Mississippi, 
vering in the winter over the wretched substitute for fuel, | is the most pitiable that can be imagined. During several 
which Mr. Nuttall describes, that there is a “ possibility,” |seasons-in every year, they are distressed by famine, in 
some years hence, of his having wood enough to enable| which many die for the want of food, and during which 
him to get along with ‘tolerable convenience,” if he is] the living child is often buried with the dead mother, be- ` 
very provident in the meantime! i cause no one can spare it as much food as would sustain it 

What are the Indians to do after they get here? Thejthrough its helpless infancy. This description applies to 
original plan of going over the Mississippi was to find am-| the Sioux and Osages, and many others; but I mention those 
ple range for the chase. ‘That object was sanctioned by} because they are powerful tribes, and live near our bor- 
Mv. Jefterson, in 1808, when proposed by the emigrating | ders, and my official station enables me to know the exact 
portion of the Cherokees. It now seems abandoned; and| truth. Tt is vain to talk to people in this condition about 
we are told of raising their character, of putting them on learning and religion.” oS 
an equality with ourselves, and fixing them on snug farms| This is the country to which the Indiansare to be moved. 
of so much woodland and so much prairie. Can they pur-| This is the fertile region in which they ate to be placed. _ 
sue their accustomed occupations in this new region? Can| This their prospect of improvement. Ur athe 4 
any man, on his responsibility, say, they will find wood and|’ The worthy chairman of the committee told.us ofthe 
water, and soil, and access to market, and convenience of| causes of their degeneracy, seated in the nature or in the 
navigation, like what they have left? No man can say it. | habit, the second nature, of the Indians. I admit the trath 
What does experience teach? The Cherokees in Arkansas, | of the representations I am sorry there is $o-much founda- 
after encountering great hardships, were doing well, and, | tion for it. My hopes have never been over-sanguine of 
after ten years? residence, have been pushed farther west- elevating the race to ahigh degree of civilization; although 
ward. A lavish expenditure by the Government, and the | within a few years better hopes have been authorized, than ` 
untiring benevolence of the pious and liberal, have re-esta-| ever before. But these causes of degeneracy exist: The 
pirhe them in seeming comfort; but the result is yet toj Indians, it is said, suffer from the proximity of the whites, 

e soen. $ e area ready threatened with a general Indian | and the jealousy and hostility between them, and the con- 
a he put ee of the Cherokees of| scious inferiority of the Indian. But this is not remedied 
Wier si in me y one w ngh is not a deplorable failure. west of Arkansas; they will have a white population crowd- 

f says encra Clark, writing to the department, 10th|ing on them there. There is one already. Weare told 
A own pines a must request you to draw the at-| they are improvident. Be it sos will they not be improvi- 
tention retary of War to the moving or emigrat-| dent there? Mr. McCoy tells us, this ha) py land has but 
ing Indians, who are continually coming on to this side ofj little timber, and yet thinks that, if left to themselves, 
the Mississippi. ‘Those that have come on, and not per-| they would go in and cut it down; and that there mist be 
manently settled, (many of them,) are scattered for theja sort of Government forester, to parcel it out for them, 
babes of procuring subsistence; and frequent complaints/and keep them from wasting it. We are told they have 
tee ee wie people, and consider- an Innate. propensity to intemperance. Will they cease to 

the feos i ane ing th e difficulties.’ have it in the wilds of Arkansas? If they thirsted for spi- 
eimai by the 5 ne procure subsistence, (leading toj rits by the pleasant barks of the Ustanala and Coosawattee, 

an : s, and expense in reconciling diffi-| will they abstain in the salt prairies and parched deserts of 
culties,) I take to be a periphrasis for roving about, beg-| the West? - What safeguard will they’ have there, whicl 
Fis and stealing. Again: “ The tribes on this side of the | they have not here? Surely, sir, as they are removed fom 
i have Just ae eae and poe from place to place. ja surrounding civilization, as they cease to breathe the 
sided near Fort Towson an scattering bands, who re-| very temperate atmosphere of the Atlantic States, there is 
the Red tiver. » have moved near Alexandria, on sami Hd ee the auses t degeneracy will remain 

n i; ; ease: in eir intensity, while the checks wi er, 

Sup nocesary that authority be given, as soon as; the remedies ae vas pe fewer and, 

3 e a Pa the Delawares, Kickapoos, | Ihave álready hinted that this great project fails in the 
or, VI. 2 
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point put forward as its recommendation, the permanency 
-of the new abode. There is no well grounded hope of per- 
wmManency in it, and our experience shows it is delasive. 
~The Cherokees of Arkansas remained unmolested ten 
years. If the lands to which you remove them are what 
you describe them to be, you may as well. push back the 
tide in the Bay of Fundy, as keep out the white population. 
Tis progress onward. is suré, and as surely will it push the 
Indians before it... This new wilderness which you parcel 
out to them, isnot a.permanent home. Itis a mere halt- 
ing place—a half-way house on the road to the desert. 
We talk of pledges, guaranties, and patents. Now, sir, 
| dhave not the least doubt of the good faith of the Presi- 
dent, of his cabinet, of every gentleman in this House friend- 
ly to the bill, and of every honest man in the community 
who supportsit. They all honestly mean that the Indians 
should be safe in their new residence; and if they are not 
_ Safe, it will not be the fault of the friends of the bill. Hav- 
ing said this, I must be permitted to add, that I would 
not give one farthing for the best patent that could be is- 
sued to this new: country, with the seal of every member 
of the Government. I would not pick up the upmeaning 
scrawl from the earth. What, take a patent to secure my 
title west of the Mississippi, when fifty treaties on the east 
side, signed by all your Presidents, sanctioned by all your 
Congresses, have proved themselves not worth what it cost 
to engross them! I would regard the offer of it as an in- 
“sult. Treaty and patent; what is the difference, save that 
the former is the more solemn and authentic pledge of the 
public faith? Are they not both of the like parchment, 
signed and sealed? What is there in a patent to give ita 
binding power? 1s there any principle of obligation in it; 
any life or voice to upbraid its violators? There is nothing 


init. Itis.a word, a name. It signifies nothing—it can 
do nothing. ` It is meant well—and that is well—and that 
is all. 


But, sir, these Indians could not Hive in this country, 
not even if your advancing’ population would let them 
alone, and the country itself were a pretty good one. It 
requires some of the highest qualities of civilized man to 
emigrate to advantage. I do not speak of great intellectu- 
al elevation; not of book learning, nor moral excellence; 
though this last is of great importance in determining the 
prosperity of a new settlement. But itis only the chosen 
portion of a community, its élite, that can perform this 
great work of building up a new country The nervous, ar- 
dent young man, inthe bloom of opening life, and the pride 
of health, can doit. It is this part of the population that 
has done it. This is the great drain of New England and 
the other Atlantic States. But take up a whole popula- 
tion; the old, the feeble, the infant, the inefficient, and 
helpless, that. can hardly get through life anywhere, to 
take them up.by a sweeping’ operation, and scatter them 
over an unprepared wilderness, is madness. It is utterly 
impossible for them—tI do not say to prosper—but even to 
subsist. Such a thing was never heard of. How narrow- 
-ly did the pilgrims of New England escape destruction, 
although their ranks were made up of men of the sternest 
moral qualities, well provided with pecuniary resources, 
and recruited for several years by new adventurers! ‘The 
Indians dre to be feda yearat our expense: So far is well, 
because they will not starve that year. But are the prai- 
ries to be broken up, houses built, crops raised, and the 
timber brought forward, in one year? Sir, if a vigorous 
young man, going into the prairie, and commencing a set- 
tlement, can raise a crop to support himself the second 
year, I take it he does well. is 
Indian families to do it, is beyond all reason. The chair- 
man of the committee tells us it would be cruel to cast 
them off at the end of one year; they. must be helpedalong. 
Doubtless they must. 
living, partly by the chase, partly by husbandry, and partly 


by alms, if a people naturally improvident do not speedily} * Nuttall, p. 212. 
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become degenerate and wretched; they. will form an ex- 
ception, not merely to all their brethren, with a single ex- 


ception, who have. préceded them in this course, but to 


the laws of nature. The earnest volition to go, is the 
great spring of the emigrant’s success. He summons up 
his soul, and strains his nerves, to execute his own pur- 
pose; but drive a heart-sick family, against their will, from 
their native land, put them down in a distant wilderness, 
and bid them get their living, and there is not one chance 
in fifty that they would live two years. While you feed 
them they will subsist, and no longer. General Clark 
tells you that those who were in comfort twenty years 
ago, must now he fed. Sir, they cannot live in these dis- 
mal steppes. They must starve; we know they must. 
General Clark tells us they do starve; and when the mo- 
ther starves to death, they put the living child into the 
grave with her. To palliate this terrific occurrence, we 
are told it is common, it is incident to Indian life. But 
not surely among the southern Indians. And if it is 
meant only that it is common beyond the Mississippi, then 
what an image does it not give us of the country into which 
we are driving these victims! If it were not as sterile as 
the desert of Arabia, it would yield enough to prevent the 
recurrence of such horrors. 

View the subject in another light. What is to keep 
these Indians, after their removal, from making war on 
each other? This danger was instantly perceived by the 
intelligent traveller whom I have already cited.* «Since 
this period,” says he, ‘* hostilities, as might have been ex- 
pected, have again commenced between these restless and 
warlike tribes, (the Cherokees and Osages,) who can 
perhaps never be prevailed upon to live in friendship, as 
they will be perpetually transgressing each other’s hunt- 
ing grounds. At a very recent date, (1821,) four hun- 
dred Osage warriors appeared before the garrison at Belle 
Point, on their way against the Cherokees, accompanied 
by a party of the Sac and Fox Indians, and killed four 
Quapaws bunting in the neighborhood. Such is the ef- 
fect of the imprudent and visionary policy of crowding the 
natives together, in the hopes of keeping them at peace.” 

These seventy-five thousand Indians whom you propose 
to collect in this region, are not one tribe; they are not 
cognate tribes. We are told in some of the papers which 
have been laid on our tables, that the four southern tribes 
speak the same language. Itis notso. The Choctaws 
and Chickasaws speak substantially the same; the Creeks 
speak a different language; and the Cherokees still an- 
other. With these southern tribes andthe northwestern, 
there is no affinity. There are between yaricus tribes of 
Indians hereditary feuds. Mr. McCoy’s Indians were at 
war with the Osages, and had been for years. You put 
them dowr. side by side. You bid them hunt in the same 
waste. You grant the same land two or three times over’ 
to different tribes. The lands granted to the Cherokees 
of Arkansas, had been in part given, the year before, to 
the Creeks. The Chickasaws are to be put down on the 
Choctaw Iands. The new Cherokee territory runs over 
the reservation of the Kanzas and Osages; and into this 
territory, thus pre-oceupied, you are going to pour down 
from fifty to seventy-five thousand more. I will cite, on 
this subject, a paragraph from an Arkansas paper. I pre- 
tend not to claim for it any other weight than what it de- 
rives from the manifest reasonableness of its purport. 

* Proposed residence of the indians.—The whole coun- 
try west of Missouri and Arkansas, (including the forty 
miles severed from the latter, ) is already parcelled out to 
The Cherokees 
and Creeks are already murmuring on account of their 
restricted limits, and complain that the Government has 
assigned to both the same tract of country. The produc- 


And, in the progress of this way of! tions of the habitable parts of the country, under the care- 
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less culture of the Indians, will be found not more than 


~: Sir, these alarms of wat are ‘bot imaginary: é ` hostile 
jent to supply the wants of the present population. | incursion was made as late as last January into the south-. 
rie eroposition Tespecüng the’ formation of ji Indian | western corner of the Territory of Arkansas. Prae 
colony, contained in the report of the Secretary of War, | was killed while at work, -and the neighboring sett! emnt 
should be adopted“by the Government, we will have, ac- thrown into confusion, and threatened with being oke 
cording to the. Secretary’s calculation, seventy-five thou-|up. Affidavits proving the fact are on your. tabl ; 
sand at one litter, in addition to those already in the coun-| letter is before me from a highly respectable source inthe. 
try. Will he tell us where he will:put them? and how he} Territory of Arkansas, stating it to be now ascertaihed ; 
will support them under existing eircumstancès? T be-|that the Indians are preparing to make a Beneral aac’ 
lieve this plan rational and practicable, ifthe Texas coun-jon our frontiers in the month of May or June ney e 
try belonged to the Government; but, otherwise, the re-| While I speak it, sir, the savage is perhaps on your fron- 
stricted limits in which he would have to plant his colony, tier settlements... Will he spare your own Indians, whom. 
would render it a perfect Indian slaughter-house.”” " . -| you propose to throw as a-barrier between him and these. 
There is only one way in which we can prevent this| settlements? - No, sir, he will consider these new. comera 
mutual havoc, and that is, by the. constant presence of a|asintruders on his own domain. ‘The Fa repon 0N hich 
powerful armed force, and on that I shall presently say a| we have extinguished the title of the Osages:anc Kanzas,, 
word. and over which we propose to scatter our tribes, is claimed 
But the difficulty does not stop here. ‘There are two|as their own hunting ground, by the Pawnees and. Ca? 
boundaries to this new territory: There is Arkansas manches; and you are not to suppose that, while their war 
on one side, a part of our Union, from which, of course, parties are insulting the regular troops of your own army, ; 
no violence will be perpetrated against the Indians. But, | they will respect your enfeebled Indians. Let gentlemen 
on the other side, they will be open to the desert. Is that} read the account of the expedition sent out to overene 
desert empty? Is it occupied only by the buffalo? Sir, |these war parties during the last summer, and they will 
it is' the hunting ground of the Pawnees and Camanches—| see this is to be no trifling business. eee 
the fiercest tribes of the continent. These. are’the :mas-| ` Do gentlemen forget that we have already been. called ae 
ters in civilization, to whom we are going to send otr|on for strong measures of. defence? “There is now abil: 
hopeful pupils, to complete their education. Our In-|on our tables, from the Senate, to mount ten companies... 
dians have made some progress in the arts of life; and now | for the protection of the frontier; and it is not alone against~ : 
we are going to put them down by the side of these dread-| the unreclaimed savages of the desert, that we are called. 
ful hordes, who are a terror even to our own armed traders; |upon for protection. . I find, sir, amon: the papers.ac- 
and still realize that frightful picture of Indian ferocity and | companying that bill, a memorial from the Legislature of 
power, whichfills the carly pages of the history of Ameri- | Missouri, setting forth the danger to be feared from the, 
ca. What must be the consequence? The answer is} Indians collected by ourselves in the region beyond the. 
short: they will be destroyed. When these wild savages} Mississippi. Coming in a form so authentic and respecta- 
of the desert shall take our civilized red brethren in hand, | ble, I shall be. pardoned for citing a few sentences from it. 
they will most probably crush them. i It was adopted by the Legislature of Missouri on the 26th 
This event can only be averted by another. If the In-| of December, 1828. : : 
dians whom you congregate in these prairies, can (which|  ‘* There is another consideration equally forcible. The 
Ido not belicve) ward off starvation; if they take root and | Government of the United States has- caused various . 
flourish; and if they withstand the power of the untamed | powerful tribes of Indians to be removed from the east of ©: 
tribes in their neighborhood, it must be by resuming] the Mississippi river, and located on our western frontier.” 
themselves the savage character. If they fight the Paw-|It is believed ‘that these Indians, while on“their hunting’ 
necs and Camanches, it must be by themselves again becom-| parties, pay as little respect to the property of the whites;.” 
inga warlike race. I have no faith whatever in their being |as do the wandering and less civilized tribes of the- west 
able to sustain themselves; but if they do, what have you jern territory. -The Government having. thus located 
effected? You have built up a community of near one] these Indians, it is expected that every reasonable precau- 
hundred thousand Indians, obliged, in self defence, to as-| tion will.be taken to secure the citizens of our State from, 
sume a warlike character, and provided, by your annuities, | Indian depredattons. Savages are restrained by nothing’ 
with the means of military annoyance. And what sort of| but force, and we have good grounds to apprehend; that, 
neighbors will they be to your own white settlements? unless a military force be placed among them, they will 
What sort of a barrier will you have raised to protect Ar-|not only repeat their aggressions on our trading: parties, 
kansas from the Camanches; for this is one of the pro-|but that ere long they will make inroads on our frontier ` 
spective benefits which have been set forth as likely to re-|settlements. We have the authority of an experienced 
sult from this measure? The impolitic character of the | Indian agent for saying that the Pawnee Indians, a power- 
measure, in this view of it, did not escape the observation | ful tribe, are now much disaffected: towards ‘us; and are 
of the most judicious person who has visited that country. | determined to spare no white man who fallsin-their wayle 
“Itis now, also,” says Mr. Nuttall, ‘the intention of the} In consideration of facts and representations like these, 
United Statcs to bring together, as much as possible, the] you have now before you a’bill for mounting ten ‘compa. 
savages beyond the frontier, and thus to render them, in| nies, a force equal to one-tenth part of the army’ of the 
all probability, belligerent to cach other, and to the civil- | United States. You are actually obliged to turn one-tenth 
ized settlements on which they border. -To strengthen|of your army into rangers to protect that frontier, beyond 
the hands of the enemy, by conceding to them positions | which you are going to congregate your Indian neighbors. 
favorable to their designs, must certainly be far removed | If one-tenth are now required, can any one doubt that 
from prudence and good policy. To have left the abo-| our whole army would be little enough to repress the ‘ins 
rigines on their ancient sites, rendered venerable by the en-|cursions of the wild tribes, and keep the peace among 
dearments and attachments of patriotism, and surrounded seventy-five thousand of our own Indians, pent up in théir 
by a condensed population of the whites, must cither have | new districts, and protect the frontier from both? There 
held out to them the necessity of adopting civilization, or, |is little doubt in my mind, that it would require the stand- 
at all events, have most effectually checked them from ing army to be doubled in order to effect these objects. == 
committing depredations. Bridled by this restraint, there} And now, sir, let us count the cost: Let us count the 
would have been no necessity for establishing among them | cost! I do not say this is to be the governing consideration: 
an expensive military agency, and coercing them by ter-|I do not say, that, if thé object could be fairly, and right- 
ror. f : fully, and with good faith, attained, 1 woùld-not go with 
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géntlemen who have expressed their readiness, on the| expel them., 


like supposition, to take a hundred millions of dollars from | and in common justice, to do, we shall have to pay, for 


the treasury, 


But I will know, first, what this movement is 
cost. Iwill not vote in the dark.- -I will 


project, of which the expense will fall little, 
of five times five: millions. 


t and pledge the public credit for a century | the gold region alone, 2 sum equal to the whole of what I 
in advance. I will decide that, when the case comes ‘up. | have estimated for the entire extinguishment of the Indian - 
really tojtitle. I am, therefore; amply warranted in taking the 


i : not be amused| price of the Creek cession as the standard of the esti-. 
with a vote of five hundred thousand dollars, to execute aj mate, 


and putting down the first item at more than seven 


if any, short] millions of dollars. 


The next item isimprovements. The bill provides that 


There are several items in the expenditure requisite to] we are to.pay for such as add real value to the land. This 
effect such a’ movement, which, though heavy in amount, | term, improvements, is an expression somewhat vague in 


are contingent in their nature, and difficult to calculate. 
“Eshall take only such as admit of being brought to a stand- 
ard of calculation: Ist. ‘The first item is the original pur- 
chase money; 


they occupy. This has ever been a heavy charge in our 
Indian treaties.. What will it cost to extinguish the Indian 
title to more than fifty millions of acres of land, the quan- 
tity occupied-by the Indians to be removed? Here we 
can have no safer estimate than experience. Ishall take, 
ag the basis of the calculation, the last considerable treaty 
with the Creek Indians, that of Washington, in 1826. 
By that treaty, we acquired four million seven hundred 
thousand acres of land. The amount paid for this cession, 
including a principal sum, whose interest would equal the 


perpetua: annuity of twenty thousand dollars, was six hun-!" 


dred and tty thousand nine hundred and thirty-three dol. 
lars. This sum does not include the expenses of negotia- 
tion,- the vaine of improvements relinquished, nor the 
purchase of the teryitcy; west of the Mississippi. The 
amount of land to be acquired exceeds fifty millions of 
acres; say eleven times the cession made by the treaty of 
Washington, or fifty-one million seven hundred thousand 
acres. Eleven times the price paid for the Creek ces- 
sion amounts to seven million one hundred and sixty 
thousand one hundred and thirty-three dollars. I deemit 
fair, on every ground, to suppose that we shall have to 
pay, atleast, as much for the other cessions as we did for 


that of the Creeks.” The Creeks are the least civilized of| this. is not the most advanced tribe in civilization. 


“the southern tribes, and, consequently, place the Jeast 
value on their lands. The Cherokees and Clioctaws could 


l the price we are to give for the title which | good. 
the Indians have (whatever we call that title) to the lands! build them other houses as good. 


its import. But the promises which we have held out to 
these Indians, as well as the dictates of the barest justice, 
will require us to make the Indians in the new country, 
If we force them from their houses, we must 
We have solemnly pro- 
mised we will. We shall be barbarians ourselves, if we 
do not. We must rebuild for them, in the far-distant 
wilderness, where wood is scarce, even for fuel, houses, 
pilis, and workshops, such as they have left. They have 
expended no small sums cut of their annuities in roads. 
Shall we set them down in the pathless desert, and do 
nothing to open avenues of communication to it, and be- 
tween its different parts? They have here extensive en- 
closures to their fields: we must replace these in the 
prairie. They have wagons, ploughs, looms, and boats. 
These cannct be transposed but at an expense beyond 
their value. They must be paid for, or replaced to them. 
They have a large amount of live stock, most of which 
; will be an entire loss to them, unless we purchase it, or 
| put it in their power to replace it in the desert. AH this 
{furnishes a vast amount. I will not undertake to make 
an estimate of my own; but I will take one furnished from 
the War Department, by Colonel McKenney, in reference 
to the Chickasaws. After a detailed enumeration of the 
items of the estimate, he gives the aggregate sum at four 
hundred ang eighty-four thousand seven huadred and fifty 
dollars for the Chickasawsalone, a tribe amounting to four 
thousand soals. Now, it is perfectly well known that 
They 
do not exceed the Choctaws, and they fall behind the 
Cherokees. I consider it, then, safe to take this estimate 


»not, in reason or fairness, be expected to scll a cultivated | of the War Department, for the Chickasaws, as the stand- 


country for any thing like what is paid for the huti 
grounds of uncivilized tribes. 1f the bill is passed, the 


ard of the estimate for the Indians to be removed. 'Fhis 
will give us as the value of the property of seventy-five 
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If we do this, as we are bound, in equity” 


Indians, in general, will feel and know that their lands will : thousand Indian s, tobe paid for, reimbur and replaced, 
be purchased, at whatever price. On all these grounds, nine million and seventy-five thousand dollars, 
I am warranted in taking the treaty of Washington as a! The next item is the cost cf collection and transporta- 
safe standard for the calculation. I might, with great pro-;tion, Here we have not merely ¢ } estimates, bat cx- 
priety, go above it; for it is now ascertained that a consi-! perience to gaide us. Two parties of Creeks have been 
derable region of these Cherokee lands is rich in gold. ¡sent over. ‘That headed by Mr. Brearley, the agent of 
We are informed that four or five thousand persons are| she emigrating Creeks, cost fifty-two thousand two hun- 
engaged in washing gold within the Indian country, and/dred and ninety-seven dollars, for one thousand two 
that they get two dollars cach per diem. It may not be; hundred individuals. The other party, headed by Colonel 
half that: but if it is only a quarter, or fifty cents a day, Crowell, cost twenty-seven thousand five hundred and 
(which is likely to be nearer the truth, ) it makes the coun- eighty-five dollars, for one thousand three hundred indi- 
try an exceedingly rich gold region.* Hosts of intruders | viduals, The expense of the first party is forn nee dol- 
are already pouring into the country, to rob the Indians/lars and fity-cight cents per head; that o nie second, 
of their gold. We surely shall not imitate their example; | tv renty-one- dollars and twenty-two cents per head; an 
we surely shall not take from them gold mines, yielding [average of thirty-two dollars and forty cents. Now we 
thousands of dollars a day, without an equivalent. Ifthe jare told from the department, that the prige may be still 
whole movement is not to be high-handed force, in its|further reduced. Why? 1f we form an estimate on two 
most offensive form, we shall pay them something like the | fair experiments, the only reasonable mode of procedure 
yalue of the treasure, from the possession of which we jis that of average; otherwise, we may make fancied esti- 

- mates that it will cost nothing, supposing it may be done 
for less and less each time. But we are to move them by 


* More gold.—One of our townsmen has brought, from Habersham 3 a : : 
county, a piece of gold, recently boule there, worth one hundred ad) contract, says the Second Auditor. Not, sir, with my con- 
fifty dotiars. e begin to be of the opinion, generaliy entertained i a 7 es ene Saabe 
the upper counties of this State, that Georgia is extremely rich in the tsent. Though I deprecate beyond measure the passagi 
precious metals, and perhaps as much so as Me x a or Pe Qun gald iof this bill, I will liberally and cheerfully vote the appro- 
region begins to attract more attention than the sugar region. Hewi so arry it humanely and equitably into execution. 
SANES that the discovery of gold in this Siate was not made at an | priations to.carry s 4 ar N ae a Ih contract. Sit 
earlier period! Thousands are now profitably employed in searching But E will not v ote a dollar for this dreadiul contract, it, 
for this precious metal, and we are afraid some of our most stedy, i send these Indians off by contract, and their removal will 


Reece wecerder their heads rurned bys golden dieam | present a scene of suffering, unequalled by that of a flying 
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fore a tri ; . It will be the directinte-|year, at less expense. . I say nothing of the support which 
Te ee ge in every supply and. the Government, unless it leaves them. to starve, ee 
c ommodanon, and to hurry them to. the utmost limits of dubitebly be compelled o diraih them, at the end of the 
4 s i ations on the contractors; | year, and for years to come. Sn, aisle gy 
Te ee a Papa ee ie But they are men, en-} Then, sir, we have titles to nee gm ehde 
gaging in. this, business as a money-making speculation; | saws are to he put down on he Choctiw ah a wa 
and the most ordinary principles of human: nature show, cost nothing? ‘The basis of a ae open raon 4 Dae ith 
that, if transported in this way, many of these Indians | been to give acre for acre: n s hral erareto b 
will be destroyed on the march. Let us have no con- tablished on lands a. teady grante sit PrO te C sas 
tracts; but send them under the gòidarice of mien of high X the Arkane Cheto oe ome niji ng m l st edono to 
responsibility, and letus cheerfully py the necessary ex- | quie Rae oe 4 ana a paa > sa 
ense. The average expense of*the two parties of|servations we are already encro: g: y ptensiv 
bresks, which have alrend} emigrated, is thirty-two dol-|extinguishments must Be ee : tor m nor ee T 
lars and forty-eight cents, taking the statement of the de-jtribes. say nothing. o e on Lo ie ee 
partment, in: which many things are omitted, fairly charge- | Camanches, whose right Patol ge woe thie a re 
able to the account. Iwill then take the cost “of collec- | must either buy out or fight out. te n È P sea 
tion and transportation at thirty dollars per head, an|merous treaties are to be held; E i e age pate 
expense less than the actual average.. The result is two | expense, estimating the present m “e o t e a! noses 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the|which will probably be the torm. a he pay men s canino 
‘whole number to be removed. be less than one million and a half. We have then ol- 


The next item is subsistence for one year. I have made|lowing items of the ‘expenditure incident Ae remving 
some efforts to estimate this correctly. I am convinced |several nations of Indians from their native homes to 


that in the statements made in debate, on this floor, it has| western wilderness: 


been very much underrated, from not adverting to the First purchase of theirtitle © - o $7,160,183 
circumstance which most directly affects the cost of’ the Expense of improvements to be paid for or . Ae 

ration, which, we are told, is not to exceed. eight cents. ie eplaced y a . 2. 9,075,000 
On application at the proper department, I learn that the Collection and transportation ` A a 2,250,000 
cost of the ration at our several military posts-west of the Subsistence for one year - y 4,106,250 


Mississippi; is as follows: 


; Cost of new lands in the West 
At Cantonment Jesup, twenty-five miles from 


a 


- 1,500,000 


Natchitoches, - =- - - 133 cts. $24,691,383. 
Cantonment Gibson, six hundred miles up the = 

Arkansas, - - - - 104 i 7 eee 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, - 6} But, sir, we have not done, even at thisrate. We have 


And that ‘the preat facility of transportation is the cause 
of the difference in price of the ration, in favor of the 
last named place’? This is obvious; and, in calculating 
the value of the vation, at any given spot, we must take 
into consideration, not merely the price of beef, and pork, 
and corn meal, but that of transportation, which makes a 
difference of two hundred per cent. between St. Louis 
and Natchitoches. Now, it is to be remembered that this 
subsistence is to be furnished in the interior of a very re- 
mote inland country. At Cantonment Gibson, which is 
perhaps the farthest point on the route, to which there is 
_havigation, the ration is ten and a half cents. The coun- 
try where the rations are to be distributed, is, as Mr. 
McCoy says, one in which ‘the privileges of navigation 
will be very moderate. Should the territory prosper, the 
time will come when this circuinstance will be felt as a 
serious inconvenience.” We sce how greatly the cost of 
the ration is enhanced at Cantonment Jesup, which is but 
twenty-five miles from Red river. ‘These provisions are 
> carried by land, where there are no roads. The 
chairman of the Indian Committee tells us that there are 
fine droves of cattle on the head of the waters of the 
Washita. But the Washita does not penetrate this region, 
and there is a range of hills between. The ration will 
unquestionably cost more in the recesses of this country, 
than it does at Fort Jesup, within twenty-five miles of 
Natchitoches. Itis there thirteen and a half cents. Ibe- 
lieve it will be twenty cents on an average, throughout 
this pathless wilderness, without rivers—without. roads— 
without population; but 1 will take it at only fifteen, being 
but one cent and a half beyond the military ration within 
twenty-five miles of steamboat navigation. Taking the 
ration at fifteen cents, one year’s subsistence, without any 
extras or any contingencies, would be four million one 
hundred and six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Does this seem a. vast amount? The operation is vast. 
Here is an army of seventy-five thousand souls. Look 
into the accounts cf war operations, and see if such an 
army can be subsisted in an untrayelled wilderness, for a 


promised these Indians, that, if they remove, we will keep 
up their schools, now existing in considerable numbers. 
We have a territorial government to support among them, 
which we are told by the department will cost as much as 
that of Florida, which is about twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars per annum. It must be much more expensive, con: 
sidering the materials to be governed, and-that the Go- 
vernment is to descend to such details as. counting off the 
trees which each Indian family is to have in its wood Tot. 
But { take it at twenty-five thousand dollars. | 'Then’there 
is the expense of the military establishment to'be kept up. 
{will go into no considerations to show thata very large ` 
military force, beyond any thing proposed or contemplat- 
ed hitherto, will be required to keep these Indians at 
peace with each other; to defend them against the unre- 
claimed tribes; and to protect the frontier. I will confine 
myself to the expense of the ten companies of rangers 
already asked for. I have examined the report of the 
Quartermaster General, of the 8th of last March, contain- 
ing an estimate of the first cost of mounting ten companiés, 
and their annual support. Taking the cost of the horses 
at one hundred dollars each, which we are told by General 
Jesup ‘it will be safer to assume,” the first year’s expense 
will be eighty-three thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and the annual charge thirty-nine thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. So that the civil go- 
vernment of the new territory, and the military defence 
of the frontier, will amount to sixty-four thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars per annum, according to 
these estimates. . But no man can believe it will rest with- ; 
in any such limits. i 

I return to the cost of the operation, which I have cal- 
culated on official estimates. It is twenty-four millions. 
Almost just two dollars per head for the estimated popila- 
tion, at the census of this year. This encrmous:sum is to 
be raised by a tax on the people. Let ussee what propor. 
tion of it isto be paid by some of the States. _I take the 
estimated numbers from a document submitted “to the 
House, in reference to the apportionment of Representa- 
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tives, under the new census. On that basis, there will-be 
paid for removing the indians, by : A 


Maine - - - -_ -> = ~ $748,000 
New Hampshire, - - a - 564,000 
Massachusetts, - - - = 1,152,000 
Rhode Tsland, - - - - 184,000 
Connecticut, los - - : 380,000 
‘Vermont,  - m ma Tida - 548,000 
New York; - - - - - 4,080,060 
New Jersey, s - - z 650,000 
-Pennsylvania,. >> - - - - 2,800,000 
Delaware,  - - - - - 156,000 
Maryland, - - - - - 652,000 
Virginia, - - - - - 1,400,000 
North Carolina, - - - - 920,000 
South Carolina, - - -> - 570,000 
Georgia, - - 0 - - 476,000 
Kentucky, - - - - - 1,120,000 
Tennessee, - > - - - 926,000 
Ohio, gA ie E s - 2,000,000 
Louisiana, - - - - - ` 200,000 
Mississippi, - - - - - 120,000 
Indiana, ~ - - - - 664,000 
Tllinois, - - = - - 390,000 
Alabama, - - - - - 596,000 
Missouri, = - - - - 290,000 | 


I ask gentlemen from every State in this Union, if they 
feel justified in laying such a tax on their constituents for 
such an object. I will not admit that my constituents are 
less liberal than those of any other member. They are 
a frugal people, sir, and their frugality enables them to 
provide honorably for all just and equitable demands of 
the Government. But if we should go home, and tell the 
people of Massachusetts that we have voted away eleven 
hundred thousand dollars of their money to remove these| 
Indian nations, I believe they would call us toa yery strict 
account—an account which I, for one, should not know how 
to meet. Sir, I solemnly believe that I have not estimated 
the expense of removing this host onc dollar tov high: but 
take it ata half; take it ata quarter, (and the chairman ofthe 
committee tells us it may amount to five millions of dollars, ) 
is there a gentleman here, who thinks that his State, if the 
question were fairly put, would agree to be taxed, to such 
an extent, for such an object? The State of New York 
will have to pay one million of dollars as her share of the 
expense, on its admitted cost. Let a resolution be intro- 
duced at Albany, approving such a tax, for such a por- 
pose, and what would be its fate? 

But the amount of this expenditure is not my greatest 
objection to it. - The mode of its disbursement is still 
more exceptionable. The bill proyides no check upon 
. it.. It is placed within the uncontrolled discretion of the 
department. Whatever confidence any gentleman may 
place in that department, such a discretion is at war with 
the character of our institutions, and peculiarly so with 
the principle of specific appropriations, which has been so 
strongly urged upon us as the rule of our conduct. Of 
all the various objects connected with this bill and com- 
prehended under it, no one is specified. We cannot pass 
our appropriation bill for the support of Government, 
without specifying the lowest officer who is to receive a 
salary, and the amount of that salary; and this, too, not- 
withstanding the existence of previous laws creating the 
office. Here we have a vast operation, extending to 
tribes and nations, to tens of thousands of souls, purchas- 
ing and exchanging whole regions, building fifteen thou- 
sand habitations in a distant wilderness, and putting seven- 
ty-five thousand individuals in motion across the country, 
and notan officer or agent specified; nota salary named; not 
one item of expenditure limited; the whole put into the 
pocket of one head of department, to be scattered at his will! 

Sir, Limpute no corruption nor purpose of corruption 
to any officer, high or low. But I say, a bill like this, 


which is to send a Government agent to every Indian in 
the country, in order to tempt him off; which is to ap- 
praise the value of every Indian habitation, from the com- 
fortable dwelling“of the Cherokee. to the wretched cabin 
of the fugitive Seminole; which is to establish a home in 
the western prairie for every-Indian who has left one east 
of the Mississippi—and to do all this, merely under the 
discretion of a department, is a thing unheard of in legis- 
lation. Sir, it must of necessity be a scene of corruption, 
without example. Your commissioners may be men of 
honor and probity; but the nature of the operation will re- 
quire anarmy of agents and sub-agents, contractors and sub- 
contractors, appraisers and sub-appraisers. Were it but 
for its effect on the morals of the country, in this respect, 
the passage of the bill ought to be earnestly deprecated. 

And now, sir, what is the necessity of this measure? 
What is the necessity of removing the Indians? Shall I 
confess my weakness, sir? JI have really tried to find a 
necessity for passing this bill. So great has been the 
sensibility manifested in the States most particularly in- 
terested; so strong their urgency; so alarming the conse- 
quences denounced upon us if we do ‘not pass it, that I 
have tried to feel myself under a moral necessity to pass 
it. I would gladly have gone for it, as the least of evils. 
But I cannot catch a glimpse of any such necessity. F 
look in vain, in all the documents from Georgia and else- 
where, to find a positive, strong reason why the Indians 
should be removed. 1 find nothing but vague proposi- 
tions, to which (with the utmost willingness to feel their 
force) I can attach no clear, cogent meaning. They tell 
us, that, till the Indians are gone, they cannot consolidate 
their society, nor complete their improvements, These 
generalities carry no meaning to my mind; at least, none 
to warrant such stern legislation. ‘* Consolidate their 
society.” Is not the social system as solid in Georgia as 
anywhere else? “{ would not hear her enemy say so.” 
And what obstructs her improvement? Not, surely, the 
presence of a handful of Indians in a corner of the State. 
What is the population of Georgia, where there is no room 
for these few Indians? It is less than seven to the square 
mile. We, sir, in Massachusetts, have seventy-four to the 
square mile, and space for a great many more. And yet 
Georgia is so crowded, that she must get rid of these In- 
dians in her northwestern corner! 

Sir, my cye was arrested this morning by a paragraph in 
the paper, said to be an extract froma letter of a most 
worthy and estimable gentleman, remembered with regard 
by many who hear me, as by myself—the Governor of 
Georgia. As it contains nothing but what I sincerely hope 
and believe is true, I will quote it: 

c: The Governor of Georgia, in a letter to a gentleman 
of Philadelphla, says: ‘ We have no such classas the poor. 
Our lands are so cheap, and the absolute necessaries of 
life so easily obtained, that the number of dependent poor 
are scarcely sufficient to give exercise to the virtue of 
charity in individuals. A beggar is almost as rare with us 
as a prince. Children, instead of being an incumbrance 
to the poor of our country, are their riches.’ ” 

[Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, here said, ‘It is true.” J- 

My friend from Georgia tells me it is true. I am heartily 
glad of it; I hope it will always be true; and I wish I had 
known it a week or two ago, when I was trying to prove 
that the tariff had not ruined the southern States. 

Being true, sir, I appeal to that high-minded people to 
be as liberal as they are prosperous, and leave these poor 
Cherokees in the possession of their native lands. 

Ihave been struck, sir, with the prophetic import of a 
speech that was uttered by a celebrated Cherokee chief, 
on occasion of the first cession that was made by treaty of 
the lands of that tribe, in the now powerful and flourishing 
State of Tennessee. I wish the historian* had given it in 


* Judge Haywood's Civil and Political History of the State of Tennes- 
see, p. 45. 
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words of the chief, for every man of taste will!’ This chief, whose very grave stone is so-touchingly. elo- 
seso me, that, among these morsels of native elo-{ quent, was among the head men of the Choctaw: people, 
quence, there are some which would do honor to the best] who negotiated, with the present Chief. Magistrate, t e 
days and'most gifted minds. of Greece or Rome. That] treaty of Doak’s stand. His name and that of the Presi- _ 
treaty was negotiated in the memorable month of April; | dent are side by side, on the parchment. Itis well that he 
1775. < On tbat occasion Occonnostata is said to have de-| is gone; for, were he alive, and- did he presume to exer- 
livered ‘a very animated and pathetic speech. - -He began | cise the office of chief, in which you recognised him, and 
with the flourishing state’ in which the nation ónce was; | do the acts which it is stipulated by the treaty he should 
and stated the encroachments of the white péeple, from] do, he would subject himself to the penalties of the law of - 
time to time, upon the retreating and. expiring nation of| Mississippi, to be fined athousand dollars and imprisoned 


Indians, who left their homes and the seats of their ances- 
tors to gratify the insatiable desire of the white people 
for more land. Whole nations had melted away in their 
presence, like balls of snow before the sun, and had 
scarcely left their names behind, except as imperfectly 
recorded by their enemies and destroyers. It was once 
hoped that they would not be willing to travel beyond the 
mountains, so far from the ocean on which their com- 
merce was carried on. But- now that hope had vanished; 
they had passed the mountains, and settled upon the 
Cherokee lands, and wished to have their usurpations 
sanctioned by a treaty. When that shall. be obtained, the 
same encroaching spirit will lead them upon other lands 
of the Cherokees; new cessions will be applied for; and, 
finally, the country which the Cherokees and their fore- 
fathers had so long occupied, would be.called for;and the 
small remnant which may then exist of this nation, once so 
great and formidable, will be compelled to seek a retreat in 
some far-distant wilderness; there to dwell: but a short 
space of time, before they would again behold the advanc- 
ing banners of the same greedy host, who, not being able 
to point out any further retreat for the miserable Chero- 
kecs, would then proclaim the extinction of the whole 
ace, Me ended with a strong exhortation to run all risks, 
rather than submit to any further encroachment on their 
territory; but he did not prevail!” 

This was in 1775. Since then, sir, there has been 
more than one period, when, though we talk of < giving 
peace” to these Indians, we have been glad to take it; when 
they. hung fearfully upon the flanks of your settlements; 
when Spain used them as her allies, and held you in check 
through them. There have been times, sir, when, had 
these Indians been inspired to foresee the future, it would 


for a year. g fee f 
Sit, this policy cannot come to good. It cannot, as it 
professes, elevate the Indian. - It must-and will dishearten, 
depress, and crush him. ` If he has within. him a spark of 
that pride, without which there can beno rational improve- 
ment, this gloomy policy would subdue it. I have la: 
bored hard to take an opposite view of the subject; but 
thereis no bright sideto it. It is all unmingled, unmitiga- 
ted evil. There is evilon the other side, but none com- 
mensurate with that of this compulsory removal. i 
There, sir, I set my foot; it is compulsory. If you will 


treat the Indians as free agents; if you will withdraw 


your legal duress; if they are willing, after exploring the 
country, to go, I am willing they should, and will Join in 
making the appropriation. . But while the laws “exist, 
beneath which they cannotlive, it is invain to tell me they: ; 
are willing to go. - How do you know it? -Do you tell me, 
a man, locked -up in prison, does not wish to come out? 
How do you know it? Unlock the prison doors, and then’ 
you can tell. Sa aS 
Ihave heard it said, these laws are passed in terrorem; 
that it is not intended to enforce them. Jn terrorem; sir, 
and the removal still voluntary? Are gentlemen serious? 
Repeal the laws; put the Indians in a condition to. act vo- 
luntarily, and then, if they choose to go, I will not withhold 
my vote from any reasonable appropriation; scarcely from 
an unreasonable one, to pay the cost of the removal. _ 
Tadjure you, sir, to re-cede; there is no disgrace in it, 
Other States, more powerful than Georgia; have re-ceded, 
on points where their honor and interest were equally iri- 
volved. Sir, if Georgia will-re-cede, she will do more for 
the Union, and more for herself, than if she could add to. 
her domain the lands of all the Indians, though they were 


have been for your benefit, not theirs, that your treaties of] all paved with gold. 


Hopewell and Holston would have been negotiated. 1 
assert, fearlessly, that there have been periods when the 
preservation by them of the faith plighted between them 
and us, was an object as important to us as it is now to 
them. 

But times are changed. Sir, in a late visit to the public 
grave yard, my attention was arrested by the simple monu- 
ment of the Choctaw chief, Push-ma-ta-ha. He was, I 
have been told by those who knew him, one of nature’s 
nobility, aman who would have adorned any society. He 
lies quietly by the side of our statesmen and high ma- 
gistrates, in the region--for there is one such--where 
the red man and the white man are on a level. On the 
sides of the plain shaft that marks the place of his burial 
I read these words: 

“ Push-ina-ta-ha, a Choctaw chief, lies here. This monu- 
ment to his memory is erected by his brother chiefs, who 
Were associated with him in a delegation from their nation, 
in 1824, to the General Government of the United States. 
He was a warrior of great distinction: he was wise in 
council: eloquent in an extraordinary degree; and, on all 
occasions, under all circumstances, the white man’s friend. 
He died in Washington, on the 24th December, 1824, of 
the croup, in the 60th year of his age. Among his last 
words, were the following: ** When Iam gone, let the big 
guns be fired over me!?* 4 


2 


r * Push-ma-ta-ha is said to have addressed himself to his brethren 
in the following manner, before his death: : 


The evil, sir, is enormous; the violence is extreme; the 
breach of public faith deplorable; the inevitable suffering’; 
incalculable. Do not stain the fair fame of the country: * 
it has been justly said, it isin the keeping of Congress, on 
this subject. It is more wrapped up in this policy, in the 
estimation of the civilized world, than in all your other 
doings. Its elements are plain, and tangible, and few. 
Nations of dependent Indians, against their will, under 
color of law, are driven from their homes into the wilder- 
ness. You cannot explain it, you cannot reason it away. 
The subtleties, which satisfy you, will not satisfy the severe. 
judgment of enlightened Europe. Our friends-there will 
view this.measure with sorrow, and our enemies alone with 
joy. And we ourselves, sir, when the interests and pas- 
sions of the day are past, will look back upon it, I fear, with 
self-reproach, and a regret as bitter as unayailing. 

Mr. WILDE said, in addressing the House, he trusted 
it would be in a tone and temper not altogether unbecom- 
ing the scene, the subject,-and the audience. He was not 
unmindful where, to whom, and of what he was about to 
speak. He was-conscious how wide was the circulation of 
words uttered there; how eagerly they were caught up; 
what importance was attached to them, however humble 


“shall die, but you willreturn to our brethren, As you go along 
the paths, you-will see the flowers, and hear the birds sing; but Push- 
ma-ta-ha will see them and hear them no more. When you are come 
to your home, they will ask you, where is Push-ma-ta-ha? And you 
will say to them, he is no more. ‘They wiil hear the tidings like ‘the 
sound of the failof a mighty oak in the stillness of the woods,” 


- cessity—-aà law of existence, which at once agitated and 
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the speaker; how strictly they were scrutinized; how often 
they were repeated-—“ volat irrevocabile verbum.”’—It flew 


: sometimes into foreign lands; it passed into other tongues; 


strangers sat in judgment on it, as evidence of our national 
character—if time spared it, it became history. 

Deeply solicitous never to say any thing which would dis- 
honor. himself; or discredit the republic-—for the rest, he 


were only the sudden gusts ** of a calm world and a long ‘i 


peace;” sometimes merely the subsiding swell of the past 
tempest. But the House, he hoped, were not expected 
to partake in every temporary excitement by which a por- 
tion ofthe people of this Union might be agitated. 

lo every remonstranceagainst real grievances; to every 
calm, deliberate, and settled expression of public senti- 


was anxious only to express just thoughts in plain language.| ment, that House must ever lend a ready ai i 
mly to g . nd attentive 
Truth, beautiful in herself; lost nothing of her grace by | ear——but they were to distinguish between the sober judg- 


the:simplicity of her garb. 


ment of the,many, and the distempered fancies of the few. 


Various petitions, memorials, and resolutions had. been} They were not partisans, but lawgivers; their province 


receivéd, touching the Indians. A deep concern for tlieir| was to hear, weigh, and deliberate. 


If they looked to the 


welfare had been professed by public meetings, by reli-| people for practical opinions upon the operation of their 
gious societies, by pious and benevolent individuals of}laws, the people, in turn, looked to them for sound and 


every age, sex, and condition; but principally in those 
quarters of the Union which the Indians themselves no 
longer inhabited, and where least was known relative to 
their present condition and future prospects. Some pv- 
litical. agitators had, probably, assisted to excite, or to 
direct, this ferment; but the zeal of the multitude was 
generally honest, though it might not be according to! 
knowledge. % 

It was worthy of remembrance, however, that the few 
hundred, or few thousand persons, who wrote, talked, 
memorialized, and petitioned, were nothing in comparison 
with the millions who were silent and satisfied--the great 
body of the people, who were content with the course of 
the Government. and who relied with entire confidence, 
as well on the firmness as the wisdom and justice of their 

: public agents. ` 

It might be remarked, too, (he hoped without offence 
to any one,) that this deep feeling, admitting it to be so, 
was as sudden asit was deep. The Indians had nearly 
disappeared from eleven of the thirteen old States. They 
had perished, or removed, or been absorbed into the mass 
of the population. A few yet. lingered--ghosts of old 
habits and lost dialects--dim shadows of departed tribes. 
Heretofore their gradual disappearance has produced no 
violent sensation. The legislation of the country, its arts, 
its agriculture, its commerce, its institutions, had all pro- 
ceeded quietly on their march towards maturity and great- 
ness, without alarm or remorse. Our population had ad- 
vanced upon the wilderness with almost incredible ra- 
pidity, and no one was shocked when the hunter and his 
‘game retired before the hardy pioneers of christianity and 
civilization. 

Nearly all the old States, except Georgia, most of them 
while they were yet colonies, had assumed the guardian- 
ship of the Indians ‘within their limits, and legislated for 
them. Some of the new ones had imitated that example. 
In 1825, a bill, absolutely like the present in principle, 
passed the Senate without a division, and almost without 
debate. In 1826, Alabama passed her first act, subjecting 
the Indians to her laws; yet so sluggish was that sensibility, 
now so acute, thatno murmur of disapprobation disturbed 
the public repose. It did not follow, indeed, that the feel- 
ing now alleged to exist, was not justand proper, because 
it had been so tardy in exhibiting itself. If the subject of 
removing the Indians, with their own consent, which is all 
that this bill proposes, were a new one; if their condition 
hat never before been thought of, some ardor might have 
been expected, in the first burst of unenlightened and 
mistaken sympathy. As itis, if this sensibility be at once 
so extensive, so impetuous, and so morbid, as it is repre- 
sented; so novela transport on so stale a subject, we might, 
-perhaps, assign it to a principle of our nature. Emotion 
to the moral, was like motion to the natural world-—a ne- 


preserved it. Individuals and masses felt its etfects; com- 
munities of men had their currents and counter-currents—— 
like the air and the ocean.. It would often be in vain to 
seek their proximate causes. If found, they might as often 
disappoint the object of the search, Sometimes, they 


H 


liberal views of public policy—the result of wider obser- 
vation, deeper reflection, and longer experience. He had 
no doubt that the discussions which took place there, 
would have much influence on public opinion; even on the 
opinion of those whom mistaken zeal had heretofore led to 
array themselves in opposition to the benevolent views of 
the President. He regretted his inability to contribute, 
by argument or eloquence, to disabuse the public mind of 
a portion of its prejudices. The humble task he had as- 
sumed, was more suitable to his poor abilities. The House 
and the people were always competent to draw their own 
conclusions from admitted facts. To present as many of 
these as possible, and to review the past policy of the coun- 
try, with respect to the Indians, was all he should attempt. 
He had spared no pains in collecting information; but, in 
communicating it to the House, condense the matter as he 
might, he much feared he should detain them longer than 
they desired. 

Much had been said of the Indians’ original title to this 
continent. He did not intend to enter at large into this 
part of the subject. The European settlers founded their 
title on the rights of discovery and conquest; they derived 
it from the law of nature and nations. Their claims were 
sanctioned-by the opinions of such respectable writers as 
Vattel, Locke, and Grotius, and by tle practice’ of the 
civilized world. They quoted the divine law: The earth, 
they said, was given to man for his inheritance, and was 
destined by the Creator to sustain the greatest portion of 
life and happiness. It was originally common, and appro- 
priated by use and cultivation. All the colonies adopted 
these principles; they recognised a title in the Indians to 
those lands only which they had subducd and cultivated, 
but never imagined that the savage had a natural right to 
exclude his fellow-man from all that he reamed over in the 
chase. The history of all the colonics would bear him out 
in these assertions. He might appeal to their charters, 
laws, public documents, and State papers. It would be 
tedious to enumerate or quote, yet he could not forbcar 
reading one or two extracts. They would be received with 
the more induulgence on account of their source. The 
first was from the works of a learned and eminent jurist 
of the eastern States, whose eulogy had lately been elo- 
quently made elsewhere, by a distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. That Senator had placed the name of Na- 
than Dane beside those of Solon and Lycurgus. It would 
be cruel in so good a judge to expose any thing less than 
extraordinary merit to so dangerousa contrast. 4 ir. Dane, 
in his valuable compilation of law, has the following obser- 
vations on Indian title: . 

«A citizen, by our law, may have the right of soil and 
fee on wild lands; an Indian, in his native state, cannot; 
and so has the law of England, of America, and of chris- 
tendom, viewed his case, from the first discovery of Ameri- 
ca. His deed has been viewed only as extinguishing his 
claim, and as giving quo ad him to the grantec; a right of 
peaceable entry, and not as passing the soil and fee. A 
universal practice, in two respects, evinces this: In every 
English patent, in ancient times, in America, and it 1s be- 
lieved in every European christian grant, there never was 
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Pee 7 ; a wage R nerallvt . «<The relati ich the India tain to the. Govern: 
: ception of the Indian heathen title; though generally). “€ Thè relation which the Indians sustai i 3 n 

heré ahs an exception of .other christian grants or settle- | ment of the United States,.is peculiar in its: nature. ‘Their, 
her te prev , - independence, their: rights, their -title: to the: soll whic 


ts.previously made.” 4 => A . : P Tigh e le to: 
as eByery Englishman who came to America, viewed [they occupy, are all imperfect in their kind 
_ After commenting upon their being permitted 


‘¢ Enelish patent as giving him the legal.title to the land; : 
Mtoe withthe indienis as of pom enohes oftequity,: peace and war, to dispose of their lands. by: treaty, 
or humanity, and not as a matter of-law,-essential to- is | their being without representation in our Governm 
title." Hence, even William Penn,’as humane towardsthe proceeds: >, ao0it o fo oe epi dads 
Indians ag he was, began to fix forever his settlements ‘on| . ‘Yet the jurisdiction of the whole country which th 
his patent title before he even conferred with the In-|inhabit, according to the established law of nations, apper= 
dians about “their lands; and had-he never agreed with'|tains to the Government of the United States; and the right. 
them, he had no idea of quitting Pennsylvania for want of of disposing of the-soil-attaches to the power that holds the: 
a title to his lands. oy a ee oA arisdietion.: Indians, therefore,:have no:other. property 

‘Sze, 18. Exactly so it was with the eight great pro-|in the soil of their-respective territories, than that: of'mere. 
prietors of Carolina, Lord Baltimore in Maryland, Roswell/occupancy.”?. i0 sosse Tos phani abay fies 
and others in Massachusetts, and in- all. other English- iff The learned and reverend gentleman, it Was-bby ús: 
not christian places in America. Our ancestors seem tojhad adopted and transcribed, with a little: inaccuracy,:the 


am a 


have made the true distinction, when by law they declared 
that Indians had property in the lands:they possessed and 
improved, by subduing them, inferring they had no pro- 
perty inland not subdued by them; this distinction was 
founded on the law of nature, which has ever required 
that labor be bestowed: upon a thing common, in order to 
make it idividual property. Europeans, in fact, have 


ever considered our Indians as ‘capable of property in a) 


fish or wild beast, because capable of bestowing on either 
that labor necessary. and adequate to. appropriate toone- 
self property from the common stock; but they have never 
considered them capable of property in. lands generally; 


because generally incapable of subduing them from awil- 


derness to a cultivated state, and in this respect wholly 
unlike Europeans.”=-4 Dane’s Abridgment, 69. < 

The observations of Mr. Dane in relation to William Penn 
were borne out by an extract from his letter to the Indians, 
to which he [Mr. W.] invited the attention of the House. 

“Now, the great God hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in your part of the world, and the King of the 
country where I live, hath given me a great province 
therein; but I desire to enjoy it with your leave and con- 
sent.”~—Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, vol. 1, p. 195. 

For further illustrations of this topic, so far as it related 
to Pennsylvania, he would refer gentlemen to a work to be 
found in the Library of Congress, entitled “ A Historical 
Review of the Constitution of Pennsylvania.” - 


Desiring to draw his authorities, as far as possible, from 
sources unsuspected of any bias against the Indians, he 
would next refer to the language used by a distinguished 
jurist and civilian, the late Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, in his oration on the festival of the pilgrims, De- 


cember 22d, 1802: 


“There are moralists who have questioned the right of 
the Europeans to intrude upon the possessions of the abori- 
ginals in any case, and under any limitations whatever. But 


have they maturely considered the subject? The Indian 
right of possession itself stands, with regard to the great- 


est part of the country, upon a questionable. foundation. |. 
Their cultivated fields, their constructed habitations, a 
space of ample sufficiency for their subsistence, and what- 


ever they had annexed to themselves by personal labor, 
was undoubtedly, by the law of nature, theirs. But what 
is the right of a huntsman to the forest of a thousand 


miles, over which he has accidentally ranged in quest of 
* * 


rey?” * * * * 
“Shall the lordly savage not only disdain the virtues 
and enjoyments of civilization himself, but shall he control 
the civilization of a world?” 
it was known to many gentlemen around him, that the 
Rey. Dr. Morse, about, ten years ago, made a long report 
to the War Department, on the-condition of the American 
Indians, after having been appointed a special agent to 
examine into the subject, and after visiting in person seve- 
ral of the tribes. -In that report, the learned and reverend 
author remarks: ; : 
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opinion of the Supreme Court, which would heréafter:be: 
adverted to. ; f oe 


Mr. W. said he would trouble the House with readin: 


only one or two more passages, from a work of high 
literary reputation: he spoke of the North American 
Review, a journal always ably, conducted, and never-more 
so than at the period to:which he referred. The.remarks 
in.question -were the moré valuable, from: shaving been 
written. at.a timeéwhen ‘the public mind was entirely withe: 
out excitement on the rights of ‘the Indians, and when it 


was, therefore, to be presumed the author of the interests 
ingarticle before him expressed settled, sober, anddes - 
liberate opinions... In the review: of.‘ Letters'on the: east: 


ern States,”’* s The twelfth letter,” says the reviewers 


‘treats of the past, present, and future state of the In- 
dians; a subject which involves some questions of casuistry, 
and some of policy: , It is a point sometimes mooted, not 
indeed by sincere moralists, but by political railers, who 
seize at any handle of national calumny, what right we or - 


our fathers have, or had, to dispossess the aboriginal lords ms : 


of the soil. This is an excellentsquestion for disptitation, 
for many of the arguments are on one side, while ‘most: of 
the trath is on the other: Nothing seems clearer,:in:thé 
abstract, than that the original incumbents are the rightful 
proprietors: of the ‘soil; that it-is not within thé.right-ef 
foreign ‘intruders, under the pretence that they are:civil: 
ized, while the incumbents are savage, to expel them from 
their possessions; nor is such:a right, not naturally possess- 
ed, to be acquired by such sort of purchases:as are»cém- 
monly made by civilized colonists of savage owners. | In 
short, half-taught-casuists are apt to shrug up their shoul- 
ders and look wise when the subject of such purchases is 
mentioned; and leave to be shrewdly suspected ‘that ‘the 
transaction is, after all, no better than a legal or a pious 
fraud. We are not at leisure to enter into the inquiry, 
how far the temper and character of our early settlers, or 
the actual policy of our Government toward  the:natives, 
may justify this supercilious righteousness of censure: i. 
‘There may have been something suspicious- in. the 
tone of feeling of the early: colonists, a little too frequent 
allusions to the invasion of Canaan, and an ominous disp- 
sition to return thanks for driving out-the heathen: Our 
carly historians exult, with an alarming complacency, over 
a pestilence which is said to have raged among the natives . 
a year or.two before the landing at Plymouth, and to have 
covered the countrygwhich. first. presented itself to our 
forefathers with graves. = But, notwithstanding all these 
incitements to mild and charitable judgments, it must not 
be forgotten that the property which vests in the mere 
right of possession depends on an extremely vague: and 
indefinite tenure. -It can scarcely be: understood. to ex- 
tend beyond the limits of one organized civil society, where 
the established compensations by which every citizen; pays. 
all the rest for protecting him in his possessions, may séem 


* Norik American Review, July, 1820, p. 93. 
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to furnish an equitable ground on which those possessions| large tract with a very small population; and would natu- 
_are-held*by-him.. -This right: of property. may even ac-] rally disappear long before they. had alienated all their 
l ! 


~. quire a benevolent extension, beyond the“pale of the po-jla 
litical: organization that. immediately protects it; and may j- 


be recognised by all-similar organizations; that is to say, 


* there.is «sort of.common bond among all civilized nations; 


to ‘respect certain. pretensions to. property over the soil 
occupied respectively by each other, And. yet so ex- 
tremely feeble ‘is this tight of property, as recognised-by 
onenation in.another, that-two.princes have but to affront 
each othet.and go to ‘war, and all the stipulations supposed 
tovexistare-swept-away, and you turn in-your troops; with- 
out-seruple, upon the:peaceful village of your neighbor. 
If such is the acknowledged frail foundation of the right 
“in nations who profess to be in alliance with each other by 
the bonds of civilization, on what good ground can a sa- 
` vage. tribe lay claim to all the land that they can wander 
over inthe chase, and to every forest in which the deer 
seeks refuge from their arrows? Who has. recognised 
theit-property?.and what treaty has mankind entered into 
with: them, to:give them up. fair continents to be so poorly 
improved? . Naturally speaking,. all. men have a right to 
live.on the earth; and a ship’s company of exiles, forced 
by persecution, or a crowded population, or any other 
cause, toa barbarous coast, have as good a natural right 
to land‘and settle on it, as the native tribes to continue 
thereto hunt and fish. To avoid. present inconvenience 
and war, it is usual and most prudegt to attempt to purchase 
aright of the incumbents; but itis clear that they have 
no: more natural property in the soil than you. If it be 
said, in answer to this, that a tribe of savages might, with 
_ equal reason, invade-a cultivated shore, and claim an equa- 
lity of right with its civilized inhabitants, arguing that they 
were their own judges, haw a region ought to be. inhabit- 
ed, and that they held hunting and fishing.to be a more 
proper mode of existence than tilling and pasturage; we 
answer, then, insthe dry special pleading of the theory, 
this is true; and they must go to war, and the strongest be 
the rightful. owner, as the barbarous nations did, when 
they came: down from the wall of China, and took posses- 
sion of the fair shores of the Mediterranean. But, in com- 
mon sense and practice, there is no confusion in this case; 
nor would any sincere moralists be inclined to put the sct- 
tlement.at Plymouth on the footing of the invasion of Great 

Britain by a horde of Esquimaux.” 

. The reviewer [said Mr. W.] proceeds: What ought 
to be our conduet, in the present state of things-towards 
the Indians, isa more important question; because it is one 
which will decide‘our treatment of a large class of fellow- 
mens: It.istolerably well ascertained that they cannot 
support the neighborhood of. civilization. . Foreign and 
ignorant judges may-sneer at this; but it isa simple fact, 
ascertained by experience. 


ta 


'y-oppression-on our part. . Drunkenness and other vices, 
which: the; aliment has beén imparted to them, have 
thinned theit numbers... They lived. by hunting and fish- 
jng we have.cut:down-the. forests, and killed the deer and 
Ahe bears, and. put-toroute.the beavers, and have built 
anill-dams across the--rivers, and frightened away the sal- 
mon, and come in.all hungry to divide the spoil of the shad 


and the alewives. They must always have covered a very | 


nds.* oe as ; 

‘< To take measures to preserve the Indians, is to take 
measures to preserve so much barbarity, helplessness, and 
want, tothe exclusion of so much industry and thriftiness. 
No personal injustice should be, or is tolerated; but.the 
laws which have for their end to keep up the existence 
of large bodies of half clad-barbarians, who will not, or 
cannot sustain themselves by the arts of civilized life, are 
laws to prevent comfort and improvement from taking the 
place of misery and want. The object of true humanity 
is not blindly to better the condition of a given individual, 
whether he will be bettered or not, but to put a happier 
individual in the place of a less happy one. If it can be 
done by changing the nature of the latter, it is well; if it 
cannot, leave him to the operation of bis character and 
habits. Do not résist the order of Providence, which is car- 
rying him away; and, when he is gone, 2 civilized man will 
step into his place, and your end is attained. Had the 
British Government, when our settlements began, placed 
the whole of America under the administration of commis- 
sioners, and retained a right of pre-emption over all the 
lands, the United States would have been to this day a 
great—perhaps not a great—Massapee,’ or. herring-pond 
parish.” : 

“Little, however, as we join in the regret which is 
scmetimes expressed at the vanishing of the Indian tribes, 
we heartily participate the wish, that, before they are gone 
forever, no pains should be spared, and no time lost in?-— 
doing what? Can you imagine ?—* in collecting their tra- 
Ctions, describing their manners, and, above all, preserv- 
ing specimens of their language.” 

Such [said Mr. W.] were the opinions of a sensible man 
and accompl'shed scholar, speculating on the condition of 
this extraorcinary people, in the calm retirement of his 
closet, ten years since.. Will the House consent to hear 
him a little further? He quotes from the work which he 
is reviewing, this description of the vagrant Indians of New 
England. 

“lt is remarkable how few of the natives arc to be 
found in cu: population, and how rarely they blend with 
it. The discclorings from Indian are infinitely fewer than 
those arising from negro mixture. ‘Phe few that remain 
are not so numerous as the gipsics in many parts of Eu- 
rope, to which thcy may in many points be compared. 
Two or three, or sometimes a larger group, perambulate 
the country, offering medicinal herbs, or brooms for sale, 
almost the only article they manufacture, They area harm- 
less set of beings, and lead a life of hardship, though net 
of labor. I have sometimes thought, when I have seen 
some of these poor Indians, on the revolving turns of fate, 
that here were the descendants perhaps of the sachems, 
who once held the country, and made treaties with, our 
ancestors, when they might have annihilated them, gaining 
a scanty livelihood from the charitable purchases of their 
posterity.. They preserve most of the traits of the Indian 
character, though embedded in civilization, and knowing 
no other language than the English. They are seldom 
seen to laugh, are prone to intoxicaticn, yet obliged, from 
poverty, to have intervals of sobriety; and in traversing 
the country, while they commonly make ust of our roads, 
they retain a knowledge of its natural topography, and are 
never afraid of being lost in the forest, as they always know 
their direction, and often traverse the country, as was the 
primitive practice, from one stream to another, at the 
shortest. carrying place, and still are acquainted with all 
ihe rivers avd ponds, and the most probable places of find- 
ing game.”-—pp. 237, 238. 

‘the reviewer proceeds: 

“A small party of vagrants of this description, was late- 
iy, and perhaps is now, wandering in our neighborhood. 
dne might easily have mistaken them for gipsics, but for 
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per color, instéad-of the darxBlive intheit 
ieir_partyaof’ six; or-eight consisted o 
ations; of whom the to first retathed:a little 
ceith their native Indian dialect which in the 
Dg quality 

Sta kivg: h 
“Whether they 


of Massachusetts: s S 

To. resume the.thread of his remarks; intertupted by this, 
‘long quotation, which he trusted; however, was not alto- 
gether ‘destitute of interest, Mr. W. declared he was, not 
disposed to enter into abstract or speculative doctrines on 
the subject of Indian title. Those who were, probably 
would say, all property is founded on utility—-on its ten- 


£ 


k 


the commissioners for Indian affairs be desired to consider 
of proper. places in their respective departments for-the. 
residence of ministers and schoolmasters, and réport’the. 
same to Congress.” i “oat sis 


On the 10th of April, 1776, a similar resolution was’ 


dency to sustain a greater portion of life, promote the {adopted as to the Delaware Indians.. On the 27th of May, 
happiness of human beings, and develop the moral and | 1777, the committee appointed to confer with a committee 
intellectual faculties of man. Property in any thing was} of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, concerning a complaint 
acquired by the common consent of mankind, in conse-|made by the Indians, report, ‘That they have conferred 
quence of the labor bestowed on it. Hence, in the pro-| with the said committee, by whom they were informed that 
gress of civilization, property might be acquired. and _se-]a considerable number of the inhabitants of Pennsylvania ; 
sured, for the common good, in many things, to which in [have seated” themselves -upon lands belonging: to” the 


a savage state no individual could acquire an exclusive title, 
without obstructing the: end and aim: of. property itself-= 
human happiness. cane 

‘What, for example, was more emphatically a man’s own 
than the creations of his own genius, the fruit of his own 
invention--the poctry of Milton, or the machinery of Ark- 
wright? ‘To secure this property, in civilized society, was 
the object of copyright and patent laws. : . 

But if a savage invented a bow or a trap, though he 
might have a property in the thing made, he could hardly 
have a right to exclude his fellow-savage from the use of 
an invention which increased the facility of procuring 
subsistence, and so far improved the condition of the race. 
On what principle, then, could a people of savages exclude 
their civilized fellow-men from participation in a soil which 
they disdain to cultivate? 

But of what avail are speculative doctrines on this‘sub- 
ject? ‘The common consent of mankind has settled it. Re- 
cognised. by every respectable writer on the Jaw of na- 
tions; acted upon by every civilized State--to what prac- 
tical result would a further inquiry lead? Do we intend 
to be more wise, and just, and pious, than all the world 
besides? Do we mean to be only theoretically so? Is: it 
proposed to practise on these dogmas? - Does the wildest 
enthusiast dream of re-ceding to the savages the whole 
extent of country, which we, or our ancestors, obtained 
from them, as it is alleged, by lawless violence or delusive 
bargains? Are our thirteen millions of people to abandon 
their farms, their cities, their flourishing agriculture, 
widely extended commerce, their cherished manufactures, 
their forts, their dockyards, their schools, their colleges, 
their temples, their homes, and: their altars, to restore 


their | 


Indians, without their leavë, or-any authority from’ the: 
State; and that the Indians are very uneasy on. account of 
such’ intrusions: Whereupon, Resolved; ‘That the’ executive 
power, or Législature of Pewtshivania, ought to take pro- 
per. measures to quiet the minds: of the said Indians, by 
assuring them that they shall have full satisfaction, either: 
by the removal of the intruders, or by allowing then an 
adequate consideration for the soil, at the option of ithe 
Indians.” : cE hls 
On the 2d of November, 1782, a committee of Congress - 
report, ‘That they have had a conference with two depu- 
ties of the Catawba: nation of Indians; that their: mission 
respects certain tracts of land reserved for: their use-in 
the State: of South Carolina, which they wish may bë so 
secured to their tribe as not to be.intruded into by force, 
nor alicnated’ even with their: own consent: Whereupon, 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the Legislature of 
the State of South Carolina to take such measures for the 
satisfaction and security of the said tribe, as the said Le- 
gislature shall in their wisdom think fit.” a 
On the 22d of September, 1783, Congress issued a pro- 
clamation forbidding settlements on, or purchases of, In- 
dian lands, without the limits or jurisdiction of any parti- 
cular State. i a 
On the 15th of October, 1783, after adopting some teso- 
lutions relative to Indian affairs,-Congress-resolved ‘that 
the preceding measures shall not be construed to affect the 
territorial claims of any of the States, or their legislative 
rights within their respective limits.” pores 
On the 30th of October, 1783, Congress adopted. the 
following preamble and resolution: © - o 8 ws = 
‘* Whereas it appears that the application of the Legis- 
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lature'of Pennsylvania 


relative to a treaty:for the med acne all, affairs with the Indians,” 


whieh had béen pro- 


of the Indjan claim’ to lands within the’jurisdictionw of that duetiye.of so much embarragsment under theigonfedera- 


‘State, proceeded from a yespéctful ‘attachnient tothe; 


which might arise from the interference-of their own par- 
ticular views with the adithtrity of Me United States: that 
the public-interest night havebeengleeply affected by a 
negotiation for'such purchase, independent ofjand uncon- 
nected-with; the general treaty, to be Holden on behalf of 
the United States: Resolved, :That- the cominissioners for 
holdin&the convention with the Indians, under the act of 
the 16th day of October instant, give notice.to. the Su- 
preme Executive of the State of Pennsylvania, of the time 
atid “place of holding such treaty, to the end that the per- 
sons to be appointed by that State, for purchasing lands 
within the limits théreof, at the expense of the said State, 
may-attend for the sole purpose of making suchipurchase, 
at the time and place appointed. for holding the said treaty: 
and the commissioners on the part of the United States are 


instructed: to’give every assistance in their. power. to the, 


commissioners who may be appointed on the part.of Penn- 
sylvania; towards promoting the interest of that State, as 
far as the same may consist with the general interest of the 
Union.” ; 

So tender were the continental Congress of interfering 
with the rights of the States on this subject, that, in the 
ordinance of the 7th of August, 1786, for the regulation of 
Indian affairs, it was provided, ‘< That, in all cases where 
transactions with any nation or tribe of Indians shall be- 
come necessary to the purposes of this ordinance, which 
‘cannot be’done without. interfering with the legislative 
‘vights of’a State, the superintendent in whose district the 
same shall happen, shall act in conjunction with the autho- 
‘rity of such State.” 
¢<-On'the Ist of September, 1786, Congress issued a pro- 
clamation: in regard to the hunting grounds of the Chero- 
keées in the State of North Carolina, providing, however, 
thatit should not be construed to require the removal of the 
“settlers in the fork of French Broad and Holston rivers, 
and ‘provided, also, that nothing contained in that procla- 
mation should be considered as affecting the territorial 
claims of the State of North Carolina.” 

On the 26th of October, 1787, when a treaty of peace 
was about tò be made with the southern Indians, the States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia were au- 
thorized to appoint one commissioner each, and the agree- 
“ment of.any two of the commission was sufficient. 

The powers èxercised by Congress under the confede- 


- ration, relative to the Indians, were derived principally 


from that article which gave them ‘the sole and exclusive 
:power of regulating the trade, and managing all affairs 
-with the Indians not members of any of the States, pro- 
viđed that the legislative right of any State within its own 
‘Jimits bé not infringed or violated.” 

» The plan of the constitution, as submitted to the con- 
vention, contained no similar article. 


; . A - ition, beinggentirely:strfickput: Under the pi to Tegu- 
deral Government, and a desire to guard-against prejudices ne eee en a ey T 


c 5 it is apparent’ho right bëyoñd that ofcon- 
trolling “the Indian trade was granted, or’ intendéd:.to be 
granted f : 2 Pie cma te 
Whe power of making treaties, therefore, is resorted to. 
Thedifficulty isdeemed worthy of an appeal to this great 
political divinity. $ x 


77k z  dignus vindice nodus’ 

- The treaty-making power was granted to Congress by 
the articles,of confederation, in as ample terms as it is to 
the President and Senate by the present constitution. 

By the ninth article, Congress have the sole and exclu- 
sive right and power of determining on peace and war, 
sending and receiving ambassadors, and entering into trea- 
ties and alliances. 

The restrictions are— 

Nine States must concur. ` 

No treaty of commerce shall restrain the States from 
prohibiting the importation or exportation of commodities; 
or from imposing on foreigners the same imposts or duties 
which they levy on thcir own citizens. 

The restrictions on the States in relation to treaties 
were essentially the same. `- 

The sixth article provides—-** No State, without the con- 
sent of the United States in Congress assembled, shall 
enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty, 
with any King, Prince, or State.” And further: ‘No two 
or more States shall enter into any treaty, confederation, 
or alliance whatever between them, without the consent 
of the United States in Congress assembled.” What was 
the practical interpretation of the treaty-making power, so 
granted to Congress, and so restricted as tothe States under 
the confederation? “The articles were adopted the 15th 
November, 1777. On the 27th May preceding, and the 
30th October, 1783, the resolutions already quoted in re- 
lation to the State of Pennsylvania, were adopted. On the 
2d November, 1782, that in relation to the Catawba Indians. 

If Congress possessed the power of guarantying to In- 
dians the rights of soil and sovereignty, by treaty, why 
did they adopt those resolutions? By reference to the 
journals of the conyention, it will be seen, that, while a 
formal ratification of every foreign treaty was solemnly 
made, no compact with any Indian tribe ever was ratified asa 
treaty. As a further proof that the continental Congress did 
not consider compacts or agreements with Indians upon the 
footing of treaties, on the 12th October, 1787, they pass- 
ed Mr. Krxe’s resolution, appropriating twenty thousand 
dollars for the purpose of holding treaties with the Indians, 
whenever a majority of Congress should judge necessary. 
On the 25th- October, 1787, seven States only being pre- 
sent, the resolution arranging the details for negotiating 
these treaties was passed. What is the conclusion? Nine 
States being required to make a treaty, and that provision 
being alike applicable to its commencement and conclu- 


An amendment was proposed, August 18, to insert a gone sities these compacts with Indian tribes were not 


“power “to regulate affairs with the Indians, as well within 
sas’ without the limits of the United States.” 


considered treaties, or the venerable Congress of that 
day wilfully and deliberately violated the instrament from 


t owas referred to a committee; which reported an jwhich they derived their authority. It may be remarked, 
amendment to the power of regulating commerce with !ajso, that, on the 3d June, 1785, the treaties with the Six 
foreign powers and among the several States, by adding; |Nations, the Wyandots, Delawares, &c. were ordered to 
-scand with Indians within.the limits of any State, not sub-!he transmitted to the Executive of the States, with a de- 
ject tothe laws thereof.” ‘This was afterwards altered ! ¢Jaration that no purchases of Indians should be considered 
thus, ‘and with the Indian tribes.” i las interfering with the rights of any State to the jurisdiction 


_ «This bas been:claimed as an extension of power to Con-! oy soil. 
` “gress under. the constitution, beyond what they possessed | 


At the first session of the Senate under the new consti- 
“under ‘the confederation; and Mr. Madison’s expressions tution, General Washington laid before them some of the 
in the 42d number of the Federalist have been invoked to ‘treaties negotiated under the resolution of Mr. Kixe, be- 
favor that construction... But it.is manifest, on a careful ‘fore adverted to. Among these were the treaties of Fort 
consideration of the article, the amendments, and his lan- ' Harmar, of the 9th January, 1789. The papers were re- 
guage, that the extension of powers only so far as it relates’ 
tothe regulation of commerce; the other power, stof ma-| * Vide Mr. Jefferson's Memoirs, vol. 1. 
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mittee, which reported that they “ he acy}: 
fife President ofthe United States be advised 
‘And, ehjoif an obsetwanée of the same.” The 
sed*aresdlution*accordingly, ‘that the, Presi- 
he Wnitéd States be advised to execute and enjoin 
sérvance:of the treaty concluded-atsFort Haifinar,.on 
the Gth January, 1789, betygen Arthut t. Clair, Gover- 
nor of the Western Territory; on the pattsof the. United 
States, and the sachems and warriors of the Wyandots, 
Delawares; Ottawa, Chippewa, Pattawatima, and “Sac: na- 
tions.” And an attested copy ofthe proceedings was laid 
beforé:the President. The President sent a message:to 
the Senate, urging the practice of ratifying treaties with 
foreign powers, and saying he “ inclined to:think it;would 
be advisable to observe it in the conduct of our treaties with 
the Indians; for, though such treaties being, on their part, 
made by their chiefs or rulers, need not require to be ratified 
by them, yet, being formed on our part by the agency of 
subordinate officers, it seems to be both prudent and rea- 
sonable that their acts should not be binding on the 
nation until approved and ratified by the Government.” 

‘This message was referred to a committee, which re- 
ported “That the signature of treaties with the- Indian 
nations has ever been considered as a full completion 
thercof, and that such treaties have never been solemnly 
ratified by either of the contracting parties, as hath been 
commonly practised among the civilized nations of Europe: 
wherefore, the committee are of opinion that the formal 

ratification of the treaty of Fort Harmar, &c. is not expe- 
dient or necessary; and that the resolve of the Senate, of 
the 8th of September, 1789, respecting the said treaty, 
authorizes the President of the United States to enjoin a 
due observance thereof.” 

The Senate, on the 22d September, 1789, proceeded to 
consider the report, postponed it, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Chat the Senate do advise and consent that 
the President of the United States ratify the treaty con- 
cluded at Fort Harmar, &c. 

It docs not appear what were the reasons for this change 
of opinion on the part of the Senate, nor does the journal 
exhibit the yeas and nays, or state that the resolution was 
adopted by two-thirds. 

In 1790, a treaty having been negotiated with the Six 
Nations, by which the commissioner, with good intentions, 
but incautiously, made certain confirmations of lands grant- 
ed or leased by the Indians, in the State of New York, to 
individuals, Gencral Washington informed the Senate that 
it was unauthorized by his instructions, unsupported by 
the constitution, and that the transaction had been explicitly 
disavowed by his orders to the Governor of New York, on 
the 17th August, 1790.* . 

The constitution, art. 1, sec. 10, first clause, interdicts 
the States from entering into any ‘treaty, alliance, or 
confederation.” : 


This prohibition is absolute, unconditional, and without! 


qualification. 

By the last clause, “No State shall enter into agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, without the consent of Congress.” 

The framers of the constitution, then, distinguished be- 
tween treaties, alliances, and confederations, which were 
absolutely interdicted, and mere compacts or agreements| 
with another State or foreign power, which were per- 
mitted with the consent of Congress. 


‘that body seems. incl : t a 
supposes-such interference necegsary.. 39°" 


mate; 


übmitted to thé Seni 
nedito reject.the 


Iñ December, 1827,,2 treaty of this description with the 


Seneca Indians, providing for the extingtishment of. their 
fitle to certaintlands in New. Vork, in fayor of the patties 
Rolding thezight of pre-emption, was-submitted.to-the:Se- 
ion, that the Senate advisesand . 
‘consent to the ratification of the treaty, it was determined. 
inthe negative: yeas, twenty--nays, twenty. e Se 
nate then: adopted a xesolution, ‘That, by-the reftisal of 
the Senate,to ratify the treaty with the Seneca Jndians, it 
is not intended to expréss any disapprobation of the terms 
of the contract entered into bythe individuals who are 
parties to.that contract, but-merely to disclaim.the. tieces: 
sity of an interference by the Senate with the subject-mat- 
ter:”* z ` 


Upon the resol 


‘It might be here observed, that the commissioners who 


negotiated Indian treaties, were formerly designatéd mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary, and were nominated to the Senate, 
like other ministers. 1 
doned, and they were now appointed solely by the Presi- 
dent. 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Everett] in the course. of this discussion. 


That practice has been Jong aban» 
The negotiations at Ghent had been referred to 


Unless. he 
(Mr. W.j.erredy there was a part of that correspondence 
which did not favor the view taken by that gentleman. 
In-their note of the 26th December, the American commis- 


sioners thus explain. the policy of the United States res 


specting the Indians: PERENS 

“t On this subject the undersigned have no hesitation in 
avowing that the United States, while intending never to 
acquire lands from the Indians otherwise than peaceably, 
and with their free consent, are fully determined in that 
manner, progressively, and in proportion as their growing 
population may require, to reclaim from a state of nature, 
and to bring into cultivation, every portion of the territory 
contained within their acknowledged boundaries. In thus 
providing for the support of millions of civilized beings, 
they will not violate any dictate of justice and humanity; 
for they will not only give to the few thousand savages 
scattered over that territory an ample equivalent. for any 
right they may surrender, but will always leave them the 
possession of lands more than thcy can cultivate, and more 
than adequate to their subsistence, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment, by cultivation.” t 

In considering the power to make treaties, Mr. W. said 
he put out of the discussion, at least for the present, the 
constitutional right of the United States to cede any por- 
tion of a State. Mr. Jefferson, in his correspondence with 
our minister in Spain, while Secretary of State, it would 
be seen, disavowed the right. When the British commis- 
sioners at Ghent proposed to treat on the basis of uti pos- 
sidetis, the American commissioners refused, alleging that 
this. might involve the cession of some part of our territo- 
ry, and no such treaty would they subscribe. 

Mr. Quincy, in the debate. on the admission of Louisi- 
ana intothe Union, contended for limitations on the treaty- 
making power. He said: ‘It was a monstrous proposi- 


tion to assert that the treaty-making power is competent 
to change the fundamental relations of the constitution 
itself,” and added, that, in the conventions of the day, it 
Mise admitted the treaty-emaking power could not cut off a 
imb. 


Whether, for the purpose of restoring peace, at the end 


_ But a compact with a tribe of Indians is neither with aj of an unsuccessful war, they might, at the expense of a 
foreign power nor another State: and it is fair to infer; single State, relinquish, by treaty, what had already been 


that the phrascology was adopted for 
lowing it. Such compacts have been made; and the con-] 
sent of the Congress has been asked; and a commissioner 
on the part of the United States has attended; and the! 


* Executive Journal, yol, 1, p. 85: 


the purpose of al-! wrested from them by conquest, was an extreme case. 
He [Mr. W.] was unwilling to believe it ever would occurs. 
and if it did, he was not prepared to admit the constitution 


* Senate Journal, 1227~'8, 495, 6, Y. 
F Waite’s State Fapers, vol. ix, p. 408—~7, 
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alright. It would not be pretended, however, that'we ever 


had: beci, or should be, compelled to cede to Indians what: 


they had conquered from us. > Yetshe was greatlygde- 
céived, if he did not show, conclusively, hereafter, *that 


the United States. had, af one time, usurped the power of 


ceding a part ofthe Staté-ef Georgia to:artribe of savages.. 
How long would Peniisylvania or New York-have endured 
such an indignity? “As to lands occupied; py Indians with- 
in the old States; he apprehended the question stood thus: 
the right ‘of soil-and jurisdiction was not ffi the United 
States they could not grant by treaty, to the Indians, that 
which they-had not themselves. If these rights did not 
exist, independent of treaties, treaties with the United 
States could not give them. But, it appeared to him, 
they neither did exist independent of treaties, nor did any 
treaty attempt or profess to give them. No treaty expli- 
citly guaranties the sovereignty and soil to the Indians. 
The title guarantied is merely the occupancy, which, so 
far ashe knew, was not proposed to be disturbed by the 
bill before them. ` a i 

<The claim of the Indians to the rights of sovercignty 


and soil, stood, therefore, on the original ground of the 


law of nature. and nations, to which the compacts be- 
tween them and the United States had addedinothing. if 
the United States had, indeed, improvidently made agree- 
ments with the Indians, which they had no constitutional 
power to execute, the contract could not be executed, but 
the good faith of the United States was bound to make 
every compensation in their power; and this bill provided 
the means of doing so. The effect of usage or opinion 
was as strongly illustrated by this subject of Indian treaties, 
as by any other. What to-day is fact, to-morrow will be 
precedent, the: next day practice, and then a contempo- 
raneous construction of the constitution. Strictly speak- 
ing, the United States had no right to hold a treaty for 
the acquisition of land with the Indians within a State in 
which the soil or fee does not belong to the United States. 
The treaty isheld by the State. A commissioner on the 
part of the United States may be appointed to attend, to 
see that justice is done to the Indians. This is a matter 
of expediency, resulting from their obligations to protect 
the State from war or domestic violence. 

The anomalous condition of the Indian lands in Georgia 
has been the source of much confusion in the arguments 
on the rights of that State.” 

The right of soil and jurisdiction was in Georgia; the 
occupancy in the Indians. The obligation to extinguish 
the Indian claim to occupancy rested on the United States. 

The right of treating was gradually assumed by those on 
whom the obligation and expense of disencumbering the 
estate devolved.. j ` 

Mr. W. said he would here make an observation or 
two, connected with another branch of the constitutional 
question. 

By the constitution, a basis of representation is agreed 
on, and ‘‘ Indians not taxed” are to be excluded. He was 
at a loss to conceive why this provision was necessary, or 
chow it was applicable, unless. the States hada right to in- 
clude and tax them. 

In addition to this, the constitution guaranties to every 
State a ‘republican form of Government,” and engages 
to protect them against invasion and domestic violence. 
How is this consistent with the existence of an Indian: Go- 
vernment within the heart of a State independent of her 
laws? ; 

Moreover, ‘fno new State shall be formed or erected 
within. the jurisdiction of any other State.” To meet 
this difficulty, it isalleged the Cherokee oligarchy is not a 
State. Thus it seems, when they are to. be considered as 
proper subjects for the action of the treaty-making power, 
they are a State; but when the inhibitions of the constitu- 
tion are to be applied to them, they are nota Stgte. | 

Mr. W. said, he would next refer to the speeches and 


Inessages of the different Presidents of the United States, 
as illustrative of the course pursued by the Goyernmenton 
this subject. ar” Se” a ea i 

Unt nearthe close of General Washington’sadministra- 
tion, the relations between the Indians ‘and. the’ United 
States, is was well known, were those of almost unceasing 
hostility. The detention of. the western posts, and the 
machinations “of*foreign agents. among the savages, were 
topics of frequent complaint. Re , 

In‘his first speech to Congress, January 8, 1790, he says: 
“< There was reason to hope, that the pacific measures 
with regard to certain hostile tribes of Indians would have 
relieved thé inhabitants of our southern and western fron- 
tiers from their depredations. But you will perceive, 
from the information contained in the papers which I shall 
direct tobe laid before you, that we ought to be prepared 
to afford protection to those parts of the Union, and, if 
necessary, to punish the aggressors.” In his speech at the 
opening of Congress, 8th December, 1790, he informs 
Congress of the murders and other outrages. committed 
by the Indians, and that, defensive operations being inade- 
quate, he had ordered. out the militia, and directed offen- 
sive operations. 

On the 25th October, 1791, in his speech at the com- 
mencement of the session, he informs Congress of ‘the 
steps taken to punish the savages, and restore peace to the 
frontier, and recommends measures in relation to trade 
and intercourse with them. 

In his speech, November 6, 1792, the President details 
the efforts made to restore. peace, and the various depre- 
dations and outrages of the savages. After adverting to 

ithe hostilities north of the Ohio, he proceeds: ‘It must 
add to your concern to be informed, that, beside the con- 
tinuation of hostile appearances among the tribes north of 
the Ohio, some threatening symptoms have of late been 
revived among some of those south of it. A part of the 
Cherokees, known by the name of Chickawagas, inhabit- 
ing five villages onthe Tennessee river, have long been 
in the practice of committing depredations on the neigh- 
boring settlements. i 

“It was hoped that the treaty of Holston, made with 
the Cherokee nation in July, 1791, would have prevented 
a repetition of such depredations. But the event has not 
answered this hope.. The Chickawagas, aided by some 
banditti of another tribe in their vicinity, have recently 
perpetrated wanton and unprovoked hostilities upon the 
citizens of the United States in that quarter.” 

In- the succeeding year’s speech, December 3, 1793, he 
states the obstinacy of the savages; the liberality of the 
United States to them; the relief extended to them in food 
and clothing; the anxiety of our Government for peace, 
and still critical state of our relations with the Creeks and 
Cherokees. , 

On the 19th November, 1794, he refers to the military 
operations under Gencral Wayne, the willingness of the Go- 
vernment to grant the Indians peace, and adds: “Towards 
none of the Indian tribes have overtures of friendship 
been spared. The Creeks, in particular, are covered from 
encroachment by the interposition of the General Govern- 
ment and that of Georgia.” , 

In his speech at the opening of Congress, 8th Decem- 
ber, 1795, he mentions the successful termination of the 
war with the northern Indians, and the trespasses alleged 
to have been committed on the southern Indians by some 
lawless white men. : 

This is the only instance during the whole course of his 
administration, in which the Indian hostilities do not appear 
to have been entirely wanton and unprovoked. } 

In the same speech he suggests the propricty of taking 
means to supply their necessities, and the possibility: of 
civilizing them. 

In 1796, he speaks of the measures taken to secure 
peace, and establish forts and trading houses. 
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Thus far— 

To chastise their unprovoked hostility by arms; 

To provide them occasionally, and in case of absolute 
necessity, with food and clothing; 7 

To cultivate their good will by presents; 

Prevent intrusions on their hunting grounds; f 

Provide for intercourse and commerce with them, and 
establish forts and trading houses; seem to have been the 
principal subjects of executive solicitude. 

During the ensuing administration, Mr. W. said. he 
found in the speeches of the President only one reference 
to our Indian affairs: on the 23d of November, 1797, where 
he speaks of thé interference of foreign agents, and their 
attempts to excite the savages to hostilities against the 
United States, and suggests the passage of a law to reach 
such offences. The President, then, evidently did not 
consider such a law as an unwarrantable interference with 
Indian sovereignty. Neither in the inaugural address or first 
message of Mr. Jefferson, is any mention made of Indian af- 
fairs. The remaining messages of the first four years of his 
administration refer, in general terms, to the settlement of 
boundaries, the cessions of lands, and the efforts of the Go- 
vernment to preserve peace and introduce agriculture and 
the arts among them. In his inaugural address, at the 
commencement of his second term, 4th March, 1805, he 
comments on the condition of this people more at length: 

«The aboriginal inhabitants of these countries, } have 
regarded. with the commiseration their history inspires. 
Endowed with the faculties and the rights of men-- 
breathing an ardent love of liberty and independence— 
and occupying a country which left them no desire but to 
be undisturbed--the stream of overflowing population, 
from other regions, directed itself on these shores— 
without power to divert, or habits to contend against, they 
have been overwhelmed by the current, or driven before 
it--now reduced within limits too narrow for the hunter’s 
state, humanity enjoins us to teach them agriculture and 
the arts---to encourage them to that industry which alone 
can enable them to maintain their place in existence—and 
to prepare them in time for that state of society which to 
bodily comforts adds the improvements of the mind and 
morals. We have, therefore, liberally furnished them 
with the implements of husbandry and household use; we 
have placed among them instructors in the arts of first ne- 
cessity; and they are covered with the ægis of the law, 
against aggressors from among themselves. 

“But the endeavors to enlighten them on the fate 
which awaits their present course of life, to induce them 
to exercise their reason, follow its dictates, and change 
their pursuits with the change of circumstances, have 
powerful obstacles to encounter; they are combatted by 
the habits of their bodies, prejudice of their minds, igno- 
rance, pride, and the influence of interested and crafty 
individuals among them, who feel themselves something 
in the present order of things, and fear to become nothing 
in any other. These persons inculcate a sanctimonious 
reverence for the customs of their ancestors; that what- 
ever they did, must be done through all time; that reason 
isa false guide, and to advance under its counsel in their 
physical, moral, or political condition, is perilous innova- 
tion; that their duty is to remain as their Creator made 


In 1808; the President informs Congress that ‘one of 
the two great divisions of the Cherokee nation have now- 
in consideration ‘to solicit the citizenship of the United 
States,-and to-be identified with us, in laws and govern- 
ment, in such progressive mahner-as we shall think best: 
In the. messages of President Madison; in 1809—10 and. 
*11, nothing materiel appeared in relation to this topie: 
In 1812, he saysi ‘The Indian tribes, not under foreign 
instigations, remain at peace, and receive the civilizing atz 
tentions which have proved so. beneficial to them.” 

In the messagés of 1813 and 714, reference is made to 
the war with the southern. Indians, and the military ser- 
vices of the present Chief Magistrate. ee 

In 1815, the President says: <‘ The Indian tribes within 
and bordering on the southern frontier, whom a cruel war 
on their part had compelled to chastise into peace, have 
latterly shown a restlessness, which has called for prepa- 
ratory measures for suppressing it, and for protecting the 
commissioners engaged in carrying the terms of the peace 
into execution.” . ; ‘ 

In 1816, he says: ‘The Indian tribes within our limits 
appear also disposed to remain at peace, From several of 
them, purchases-have been made, particularly favorable to 
the wishes and security of our frontier settlements, -as 
well as to the general interests of the nations. In some in- 
stances, the titles, though not supported by due proof, and 
clashing those of one tribe with the claims of another, 
have been eatingaished by double purchases—the beng- 
volent policy. of the United. States, preferring the aug- 
mented expense to the hazard of doing injustice, or, to 
the enforcement of justice against a feeble and untutored 
people, by means involving or threatening an effusion of 
blood. Iam happy to add that the tranquillity which 
has been restored among the tribes themselves, as well 
as between them and our own population, will favor the 
resumption of the work of civilization, which had made 
an encouraging pregress among some of the tribes; and 
that the facility is increasing for extending that divided and 
individual ownership, which exists now in moveable pro 
perty only, to the soil itself; and of thus establishing, in 
the culture and improvement of it, the true foundation 
for a transit from the habits of the savage to the arts and 
comfort of social life.” 

President Monroe, in his inaugural address of 1817, 
says: “ With the Indian tribes, it is our duty to cultivate 
friendly relations, and to act with kindness and liberality 
in all our transactions. Equally proper is it to persevere 
in our efforts to extend to them the advantages of civili- 
zation.” 

In his message of December, 1817, he adverts to the 
purchases of land from several Indian tribes bordering on 
Lake Erie, by. which the Indian title, with the exception 
of moderate reservations, has been extinguished to the 
whole of the land within the limits of the State of Ohio, 
and to a part of that in the Michigan territory and the 
State of Indiana. f 

“ From the Cherokec tribe, a tract has been purchased 
in the State of Georgia, and an arrangement made, by 
which, in exchange for lands beyond the Mississippi, a 
great part, if not the whole of the land belonging to that 
tribe eastward of that river, in the States of North Caro- 


them, ignorance being safety, and knowledge full of|lma, Georgia, and Tennessee, and in the Alabama territo- 


danger; in short, my friends, among themis seen the ac- 
tion and counteraction of good sense and bigotry. They 
too, have their anti-philosophers, who find an interest in 
keeping things in their present state, who dread reforma- 
tion, and exert all their faculties to maintain the ascen- 
dancy of habit over the duty of improving our reason, 
and obeying its mandates.” 

In the messages of 18056 and ’7, the efforts of the 
Government to preserve peace—the acceptance of ces- 


ry, will soon be acquired.” : 

The House will remark how far these flattering antici- 
pations are yet from being realized. . 

The President continues: ‘The hunter state can exist 
only in the vast uncultivated desert. It yields to the more 
dense and compact form and greater force of a civilized 
population; and of right it ought to yield, for the earth was 
given to mankind to support the greatest number of which 
it is capable; and no tribe or people have a right to with- 


sions--the determination to promote iheir progress and} hold from the wants of others more than is necessary for 


welfare, are menticned. 


their own support and comfort. It is gratifying to know 
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‘that the reservations of land made by the treaties with the 


tribes:on Lake Eric; were made with a view to individual 


~- ownership among them, and to the cultivation of the soil 
` py all, and that an annual stiperid has been pledged to sup- 


ply all their other wants. “It will merit the “consideration 
of Congress, whether other provision, ‘not stipulated by 
treaty, ought to be made: for these tribes, and for the ad- 
vancement of :the liberal and humane policy of the United 
States towards all'the tribés within-our limits, and, more 
paren ‘for their improvement in the arts of civilized 
e aA APEE A i 


Inthe message of 1818, speaking of foreign adven- 


turers among the savages, the President says: ‘‘It is to 
the interference of some of these adventurers, in: misre- 
presenting the claims’and titles of the Indians to land, and 
in practising on their‘savage propensities, that the Semi- 
nole waris principally to be traced.” = 

-Onthe general topic, he remarks, in the same message: 
‘Experience has clearly demonstrated that independent 
savage communities cannot long exist within the limits of 
a civilized population.. The progress of the latter has al- 
whost.invariably terminated in the extinction of the former, 
especially of the tribes belonging to our portion of this 
hieniisphere, among whom loftiness of sentiment and gal- 
lantry in action have been conspicuous. To civilize them, 
and even prevent their extinction, it seems to be indispen- 
sable that their: independence, as communities, should 
cease, and that the control of the United States over them 
should be complete and undisputed.. The hunter-state 
will then be more easily abandoned, and recourse will be 
had to the acquisition and culture of land, and to. other 
pursuits tending to dissolve the ties which connect them 
together as a savage community, and to give a new cha- 
racter to every individual. I present this subject to the 
consideration of Congress, onthe presumption that it may 
be found. expedient and practicable to adopt some be- 
nevolent provisions having these objects in view, relative 


_ tothe tribes within our settlements.” > 


-In the messages of 1819 and 1820, the passages rela- 
tive to Indian affairs either do not bear so immediately on 
this question, or do not present any thing material to be 
quoted.» In his-inaugural address of 1821, Mr. Monroe 
expresses himself’ thus: 

«Phe care of the Indian tribes within our limits has 
long been an essential part of our system; but, unfortu- 
hately, it has not been executed in a manner to accom- 
plish all the objects intended by it. We have treated 
them as independent nations, without their having any 
substantial pretensions to that rank. The distinction has 
flattered their pride, retarded their improvement, and, in 
many instances, paved the way to their destruction. The 
progress of our settlements westward, supported, as they 
are, by a dense population, has constantly driven them 
back; with almost the total sacrifice of the lands which 
they have been compelled to abandon. They have claims 
on the magnanimity, and, I may add, on the justice of this 
nation, which we must all feel. We should become their 
real benefactors; we should perform the office of their 


“great father, the endearing tite which they emphatically 


give to the Chief Magistrate of our Union. ‘Their sove- 
reignty over territories should cease; in leu of which, the 
right of soil should -be secured to each individual and his 
posterity, in competent portions, and, for the territory 
thus ceded ‘by each tribe, some reasonable equivalent 


should be granted, to be vested in permanent funds, for 


the support-df ‘civil-government over them, and for the 
é@duéation ‘oftheir: children; for their instruction in the 
arts of Inisbandry; and: to provide sustenance for them 
until they-could, provide it for themselves. My earnest 
hope is that'Congress will-digest some plan, founded on 


_ these principles, with such improvements as their wisdom 


may suggest, and carry it into effect as'soon as it may “be 
practicable.” : RAR PLY s3 


In the message of 1821,there is nothing of peculiar in- 
terest relative to the Indians. <- ` 

In 1822, the President informs Congress of the abolition 
of the trading houses, in conformity with the act for that 
purpose, : “ é 

In 1823, there is nothing important on this topic. 

In 1824, the President informs Congress of some Indian 
hostilities on the upper Mississippi; of the preservation 
of pacific relations with the other tribes; and, after re- 
marking upon the schools, pursues the general subject thus: 

“The condition of the aborigines within our limits, 
and especially those who are within the limits of any of 
the States, merits likewise particular attention. Expe- 
rience has shown, that, unless the tribes be civilized, they 
can never be incorporated into our system, in any form 
whatever. It has likewise shown, that, in the regular 
augmentation of our population with the extension of our 
settlements, their situation will become deplorable, if their 
extinction is not menaced. Some well digested plan, 
which will rescue them from. such calamities, is due to 
their rights, to the rights of humanity, and to the honor 
of the nation. Their civilization is indispensable to their 
safety, and this can’ be accomplished only by degrees. 
The process must commence with the infant state, through 
whom some effect may be wrought on the parental. Dif- 
ficulties of the most serious character present themselves 
to the attainment of this very desirable result, on the ter- 
ritory on which they now reside. To remove them from 
it by. force, even with a view to their own security and 
happiness, would be revolting to humanity, and utterly 
unjustifiable. Between the limits of our present States 
and territories, and the Rocky Mountains and Mexico, there 
is a vast territory to which they might be invited, with in- 
ducements which might be successful. Yt is thought, if 
that territory should be divided into districts, by previous 
agreement with the tribes now residing there, and civil 
governments be established in each, with schools for every 
branch of instruction in literature and in the arts of 
civilized life, that all the tribes now within our limits might 
gradually be drawn there. The execution of this plan 
would necessarily be attended with expense, and that not 
inconsiderable; but it is doubted whether any other can 
be devised, which would be less liable to that objection, 
or more likely to succeed.” 

On the 27th January, 1825, Mr. Monroe sent his special 
message to Congress, on the subject of the Indians, ac- 
companied by the then Secretary of Wars plan of coloni- 
zation. That message and report are comparatively so 
recent and well known, that he would only quote a short 
paragraph from each. _ Mr. Monroe says: 

«Experience has clearly demonstrated, that, in their 
present state, it is impossible to incorporate them, in such 
masses, in any form, into our system. It has also demon- 
stated, with equal certainty, that, without a timely antici- 
pation of, and provision against, the dangers to which 
they are exposed, under causes which it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to control, their degradation and exter- 
mination will be inevitable.” : 

Mr. Calhoun, in his report, speaking of the southern 
tribes, says: 

«c OF the four southern tribes, two of them, the Chero- 
kees and Choctaws, have already allotted to them a tract 
of country west’of the Mississippi. That which has been 
allotted to the latter, is believed to be sufficiently ample 
for the whole nation, should they emigrate; and if an ar- 
rangement, which is believed not to be impracticable, 
could be made between them and the Chickasaws, who are 
their neighbors, and of similar habits and dispositions, it 
would be sufficient for the accommodation of both. A 
sufficient country should be reserved to the west of the 
Cherokees, on the Arkansas, as a means of exchange with 
those wlio remain on the east. To the Creeks might be 
allotted a country between the Arkansas and Canadian 
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tiver; which limits the northern boundary of the Choctaws bable that, by a conciliatory system, the.expense óf manag- 
in that quarter.”” < n als ż E ing the said Indians, and attaching them: to ‘the: United 
~ On the 3d of February, 1826, Mr. Secretary Barbour’s | States, forthe next ensuing period of. fifty: years, mays on 
report on the subject of Indian colonization. was made. an average, cost fiftéen thousand. dollars. annually ri 
In 1828, Mr. Adams submitted to Congress his views oñ f- ‘A system of coercion and oppressiony. pursue from 
this topic; and at the same session was presented Mrs Se-|time to ‘time; for the same period, ‘as the conveniences 
cretary Porter’s report. - These he would riot now stop {the United: States might dictate, would-probably:amount 
particularly to examine. _ He might advert to them here- jtoa much greater sum of money. But the blood anditè. 
after. Every gentleman, he presumed, had read them, {justice which would stain the character of the-nation: would 
and he would be fully borne out in the assertion that they [be beyond all pecuniary calculation... aye RES 
agreed, substantially, and in principle, with thesuggestions| : ‘As the settlements..of the whites. shall’approach near 
of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Calhoun. On these documents, fto the Indian-boundaries established by treaties, the game 
he would offer only one reflection. From the days of Mr. {will be diminished, and theJands being valuable to:the In- 
Jefferson to the present, this policy had been steadily kept {dians only as hunting grounds, they. willbe willing to-sell 
in view by the Government. It had always been deemed | further tracts, for small considerations. By the ‘expiration, 
wise, practicable, and just. Why, then, are we told it|therefore, of the above period, it is thost probablé:that 
is new and visionary? that we have not sufficient informa- |the Indians will, by the invariable operation of the causes 
tion on which to act? that the plan has not been duly.con-| which have hitherto existed in their intercourse with the , 
sidered and matured? Have so many eminent men amused | whites, be reduced to a very small number.” aes 
themselves by throwing out crude notions to Congress and} Mr. W. next adverted to the course of the Jate adminis 
the people, upon a question so. deeply affecting the in- jtration, on the subject of this Cherokee Government. : In 
terests of the Union and the lives and happiness of thou-|October or November, 1827, the commissioners. of ‘the 
sands of their fellow-beings? Wave they dared to prac- |United States, General Cocke and Messrs. Davidson ‘and 
tise a deception on the country? and has this deception |Gray, communicated to Mr. Barbour, Secretary of War, 
been repeated through four administrations? the Cherokee constitution, which they say was formed ‘by 
Mr. W. said, before he left this part of the subject, he [white men and half breeds, who fill nearly all the offices, 
would advert to what had been said as to the supposed jrule the people, and dispose of the annuities at pleasure.* 
opinion of General Washington and his cabinet as to the} In their journal, July 7, they state that they: learned 
rights of the Indians, and the policy to be pursued towards |from Elias Boudinot; that the council adjourned without 
them. He, too, had had access to the original documents on jsettling their business amicably, and some of the old In- 
the files of the Senate; and he begged leave to quote a/dians were very much dissatisfied, and intended to raise op- 
part of them, for the purpose of showing that the course | position to their new mode of Government, by a constitu- 
adopted was considered as one of expediency chiefly, if|tion. à ar: 
not solely. On the 26th January, 1828, Governor Forsyth addressed 
The paper he should read was a communication from |the President, enclosing a copy of the Cherokee constitu- 
General Knox, the Secretary of War, to the President of |tion, and asked what measures had been taken to prevent + 
the United States, dated 15th June, 1789. the formation of a new Government within the State of 
“The United States, having come into the possession | Georgia. i 
of sovercignty, and an extensive territory, must una-]. On the 21st February, Mr. W. introduced a resolution 
voidably be subject to the expenses of such a condition. {of inquiry on the same subject. On, the 22d it was modi- 
‘<The time has arrived when it is highly expedient that ified at the suggestion of the. honorable gentleman from 
a liberal system of justice should be adopted for the va- |New York, [Mr. Srorns] and laid on the table at the sug- 
rious Indian tribes within the limits of the United States. |gestion of the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
“< By having recourse to the several Indian treaties made | Wicxxirre.] On the 29th the resolution was. again mo- 
by the authority of Congress since the conclusion of the jdified by the mover, and was then again laid on the table, 
war with Great Britain, excepting those made, January, {on the motion of the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. 
1789, at Fort Harmar, it would appear that Congress were {Sronrs.] On the 3d of March it passed. When the docu-: 
of opinion that the treaty of peace of 1783 absolutely | ments in answer to the resolution came in, it appeared, 
invested them with the fee of all the Indian lands within |that, on the 23d February, two days after the resolution 
the limits of the United States; that they had the right to | was introduced, the letter of Mr. Barbour, the Secretary’ 
assign or retain such portions as they should judge pro-/of War, to H. Montgomery, agent for the Cherokees, was 
per. But it is manifest, from the representations of the | written. By this letter the agent was ‘directed by the 
confederated Indians, at the Huron village, in December, |President to converse with the chiefs, and inform them 
1786, that they entertained ‘a different opinion, and that jthat he wishes them distinctly to understand that this act 
they were the only rightful proprietors of the soil; aid it |of theirs cannot be viewed in any other light than as regu- 
appears, by the resolve of the 2d of July, 1788, that Con-|lations of a purely municipal character; and which he 
gress so far conformed to the idea, as to appropriate a sum | wishes them distinctly to’ understand, will not be recog- 
of money solely to the purpose of extinguishing the In-|nised as changing any one of the relations under which 
dian claims to lands they had ceded to the United States, {they stood to the General Government prior to the adop- 
and for obtaining regular conveyances of the same. This |tion of said constitution.” Among: the same documents 
object was accordingly accomplished at the treaty of Fort | was communicated a letter from the officer at the head of 
Harmar, in January, 1789. . K what has been called the bureau of Indian Affairs, [Col. 
The principle of the Indian right to the lands they |McKenney] to the Secretary of War, in which he ex- 
possess being thus conceded, the dignity and interest of the | presses himself thus: «think it much to be regretted 
nation will be advanced by making it the basis of the fu-|that the idea of sovereignty should have taken such deep 
ture administration of justice towards the Indian tribes. [hold of these people. It is not possible for them to erect 
s The whole number of Indian warriors, south of the [themselves into a state of such independence, and a sepa- 
Ohio, and east of the Mississippi, may be estimated at four- | rate and distinct Government; and the sooner they are en- 
teen thousand; those to the northward of the Ohio, and to lightened on the subject, I think the better. The most 
the southward of the lakes, at about five thousand. In [they can ever hope for, if they retain their possessions 
aioe to, oc te old Tien, women, and children soe 
may be estimated at three for one warrior, the whole} . tsa š 
amounting: to seventy-six thousand souls. It re highly pro. f fib po Seps eee ee Be A 8,9. 
Vor. VI.--137 
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-Within the: States, is to hold them under the laws-of the 
States as citizens.” Bsa is se zn uF 
uo At-the opening of the next-session of Congiess, Presi- 
nent Adams in his message-expressed himself thus: ** The 
attention of Congress is particularly invited to that part of! 
‘the report: of the Secretary of War which. concerns the 
existing systém:of our-relations with the Indian tribes. At 
the establishment of the Federal: Government, under the 
‘present.constitution of thé United States, the principle 
was: adopted of considering them as foreign and indepen- 
dent powers,:and also as proprietors of lands. They were, 
moreover, considered as savages, whom it was-our policy| 
cand our duty to: use our influence in converting.to chris- 
‘thanity,-and in bringing within the pale of the constitution. 

: “CAs independent powers, we negotiated with them by 
Areatiés; as proprietors, we purchased of them all the lands 
which we could prevail upon. them to sell; as brethren of 
the human -race,: rude and ignorant, we endeavored to 
bring them to the knowledge of religion and letters. The 

ultimate design. wasto incorporate in.our own institutions 
that. portion: of them which could be “converted to the 
state-of civilization. 

bs 4 Inthe practice of European States, before our reyo- 
lution, they had been considered as children to be govern- 
ed; astenants at discretion, to be dispossessed as occasion 
„might require; as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling 
concessions for removal from the grounds. from which 
‘their game was.extirpated. In changing the system, it 
ewould seem asifa full contemplation of the consequences 
-of the’ change had not been taken. We have been far 
more successful in the acquisition of their Jands, than in im- 
-parting.to them-the principles, or inspiring them with the 
spirit of civilization. But, in appropriating to ourselves 
their hunting- grounds, we bave brought upon ourselves 
-the -obligation of providing them with subsistence; and 
when we:have-had the rare good fortune-of teaching them 


-ithe-arts of civilization and the doctrines of christianity, 


- ours, and rivals of sovereignty within the territories of the} 


we have unexpectedly found them forming, in the midst 
„Of ourselves, communities. claiming to be independent of) 


members of our Union. . This state of things requires that 
a remedy should be provided—-a remedy, which, while 
it shall do justice to those unfortunate children of nature, 
may secure to the members of our confederation their 
rights of sovereignty and of soil. As the outline of a pro- 
ject tothat effect, the views presented in the report of the 
Secretary of War are recommended to the consideration 
of. Congress.” : 
= Now, sir, {said Mr. W.] if. the.“ rights of sovereignty 
> and. soi? in the States were not, in the view of the Presi- 
‘dent, invaded by: this state of things, what remedy could 
be requisite to secure them?. ae i 
cs, Next, sir, [said Mr: W.] let us refer to Mr. Secretary 
-Porter’s report. -What does he say? ‘Nothing can, be 
more.clear to one who has marked the progress of popula- 
„tion and improvement, and is conversant with the princi- 
-ples of human action, than that these Indians will not be 
permitted to hold the reservations on which they live with- 
-in-the States, by their presenttenure, for any_considerabte 
If,-indeed, they were not disturbed in.their pos- 
ns..by us, it: would be impossible for them long to 
‘subsist; as: they -have heretofore done, by the chase, as 
their: game is already. so much diminished as to render it 
‘frequently. necessary to furnish them. with provisions in 
-order to save:them. from starvation. Jn their present des- 


'~ Aitute and. deplorable condition, and which is constantly 


the purpose of showing how this matter of Indian 
title and sovereignty had been considered by our courts, 


Mr, W: asked leave to refer the House-to one or two ju 
dicial decisions: 

: 6 The United. States maintain, as all others have main- 
tained, that discovery gave an exclusive right to extinguish 
the Indian .title.of occupancy, either by purchase or con- 
quest, and gave also a right to such a degree of sovereignty 
as the circumstances of the people would allow them to 
exercise.” 

“Ithas never been doubted that either the United 
States or the several States had a clear title to all the 
lands within the boundary. lines described in the treaty of 
peace of 1783, subject only to the Indian right of- océu- 
pancy, and that the ‘exclusive power to extinguish that 
right was vested in that Government which might con- 
stitutionally exercise it.” 

The case of Jackson and Goodel, in New York, had 
been referred to, and made the. subject of much discus- 
sion.. He took that case to be thus: , 

Land had been granted by the State to an individual In- 
dian for military services.. His Indian heir alienated it to 
a white man. The supreme court determined that the 
India: must be considered a citizen, that his Indian heir 
took by descent as the heir of a citizen, and that the 
statutes of the State in restraint of Indian alienations, as 
they then existed, did. not extend to the alienation of an 
individual Indian conveying land granted to his Indian.an- 
cestor for military services. i 

The court of errors held it was not necessary, to deter- 
mine the question of citizenship, that the patent was an 
express legislative grant, enabling the Indian heir to hold. 
That the laws in restraint of Indian alienation, then in 
force, extended to individual Indians as well as to tribes. 
That, if it were necessary to decide the question of citi- 
zenship, the Indian could not be deemed a citizen. 

There is much speculative reasoning, certainly, on the 
condition of the Indians: and what is the conclusion? That 
‘they are placed under our protection, and subject to 
our-coercion, so far as the public safety requires, and no 
further.” ; . 

If they are admitted to be under the protection, and 
subject to the coercion of the States, so far as the public 
safety requires, and the State must be the judge how far 
that is, which I take to be the meaning of the Chancellor, 
1 do vot perceive the wide difference on the point between 
him and the Chief Justice of the supreme court of New 
York, who, in delivering the opinion of that court, says: 
ce Their condition has been gradually changing, until they 
have lost every attribute of sovereignty, and become en; 
tirely dependent upon, and subject to our Government, 

The Chancellor himself, in his commentaries, declares, 
“the peculiar character and habits of the Indian nations 
rendered them incapable of sustaining any other relations 
with the whites, than that of dependence and pupilage. 
There was no other way of dealing with them, than that 
of keeping them separate, subordinate, and dependent, 
with a guardian care thrown around them fer their pro- 
tection.” 

‘Jt is the law of the land,” says Chancellor Kent, speak- 
ing-of the titles derived from conquest and discovery, 
scand no-court of justice can permit the right to be dis- 
turbed by speculative reasonings on abstract rights. 

Mr. W. said he would offer a remark or two on the 
Indian. intercourse acts. The first act, 22d July, 1790, 
makes no peculiar provision, with respect to Indians with- 
in the jurisdiction ef a State. . : p 

The second act, Ist March, 1793, provides, section 13: 
‘e 'That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
anv trade.or intercourse with the Indians living on lands 
surrounded by settlements of the citizens of the United 
States, and being within the jurisdiction of the individual 
States.” The third act, 27th May, 1796, is the same, sec- 
tion. 19, except that it reads ‘ ordinary jurisdiction,” &c. 
... The fourth act, 3d March, 1799, is the same as the last, as 
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is also the act of the 30th March, 1802. i These acts the 
committee of Congress, upon the memorial of Georgia, in 


1797, admitted required revision, but alleged it. was too}. 


late in the session to act upon them. 3 

Let us pause now, [said Mr. W.} ånd consider for amo: 
ment the policy we have pursued towards the Indians, and 
its consequences. We gave to their cessions of land the 
formality of bargains, and some of the empty solemnities 
of treaties. 

We established houses of trade among them, at.a heavy 
expense. r 

We appointed agents and sub-agents, and provided 
them with missionaries, schoolmasters, and blacksmiths. 
What have been the consequences? And first as to treaties. 

We incurred the expense of assembling and subsisting 
the Indians, during several ineffectual attempts to treat. 
By allowing them this show of independence, we flattered 
the pride and encouraged the obstinacy of the savages, 
thereby obstructing our own views. We were often com- 
pelled to buy the same land over two or three times, from 
different tribes. 

The purchase money was immediately dissipated by the 
Indians, often before they left the treaty ground. i; 

We were compelled to offer inducements to the chiefs, 
for their assent to cessions, in the shape of presents, or, as 
they have been termed, bribes. 

This produced dissatisfaction among our own citizens, 
whose consciences were offended by these practices, 
though inevitable in all treaties with barbarous nations; and 
hence no treaty could latterly be negotiated without loud 
complaints of bribery and fraud. 

Next followed the modification of the principle of trea- 
ties, contained in the Cherokee treaty of 1817, the Creek 
treaty of 1826, and the treaty of 1828 with the Chero- 
kees of Arkansas, by which the enrolment of individuals, 
with their own censent, as emigrants beyond the Missis- 
sippi, was provided for, and inducements offered them, 
similar in character to those in the present bill. Then fol- 
lowed the laws of the pretended Cherokee Government, 
punishing, with cruel and sanguinary punishments, any 
who should presume to sell their improvements, emigrate, 
or treat for a sale of land, or meet United States’ commis- 
sioners to treat for a cession, according to the ancient and 
established usages. To these succeeded the law of Geor- 
gia, intended merely to meet this state of things, and to 
punish those who should attempt to punish the native Che- 
rokces, most of whom were willing to emigrate, for the 
exercise of their own free will. 

Next as to trading houses. 

They entailed on us a heavy expense—they were liable 
to great abuses—they lent us little or no. aid in maintain- 
ing an influence over the Indian tribes. 

After a fair trial they were deliberately abolished by 
Congress. 

Then as to the payment of annuities. They have been 
found of little benefit to the mass of the common Indians. 
He would refer the House to the testimony of the reve- 
rend Mr. McCoy, a gentleman worthy of all credit, and 
speaking after much experience from his own observation. 

“The first item alluded to, of sixty-five thousand two 
hundred dollars, is the aggregate of annuities paid to those 
Indians within the district under consideration. There 
has been a lamentable waste of public treasure upon In- 
dian treaties, and I as confidently assert that there is a 
lamentable waste of public moneys in Indian annuities. 
Our Government is not in the habit of taking their lands 
for nothing. But it is extremely doubtful whether the 
thousands of dollars, annually paid to the Indians, as mat- 
ters are, render them any service. My own opinion is, 
that, all things considered, their annuities render them no 
service at all, or worse than none. No person could 
have been more favorably situated for arriving at a just 


conclusion on this point; being actually among them for hine] 


years, I am,Wwell acquainted with their circumstances hoth 
before and after receiving annuities, and. declare that. 

have found no reason: for inclining. to.a different, opinion 
from that just. now expressed.. Tam, ‘inclined ‘to -believe 
that there are few, if any, Indian agents who are of adif 
ferent opinion.” “ee Penge 

Next as to agents. __ , eer we eae 

Their interest in preserving the present state of things, 
and often in obstructing the policy. of the Government, is 
apparent... They are frequently under temptations: from 
this interest to neglect ör violate their duty. The mis- 
chievous effects of this influence, extended over the 
Indians, through the’instrumentality of sub-agents, artifi- 
cers, storekeepers, and other ‘white men, permitted. tö 
reside in the nation, were well known. More than one 
agent had been strongly suspected of using: this influence 
for sinister purposes: he need not particularize. He might 
appeal to the statement made before the New York So- 
ciety for aiding the emigration of the Indians, and would 
ask the attention of the House to another passage in Mr. 
McCoy’s valuable pamphlet. Et cee 

“It is proper, however, before we dismiss this part, of 
our subject, to observe, that, notwithstanding the preceding 
remarks, we are well aware of some formidable obstacles 
to the proposed. removal of the Indians. The obstacles:to 
which we allude will not derive either their origin or their 
support from the Indians themselves, but both. will be 
found-in the avarice of white men, near to, or mingling 
with, the Indians, whose interest it is for the natives to 
remain where they are, and in their present condition.” 

‘ {deeply regret the necessity of mentioning this’ cir- 
cumstance; but justice to my.subject, to the Indians, and 
to my own conscience, demands it of me. We may pre- 
pare to encounter a host of opposers, consisting of traders, 
both licensed and unlicensed; many of them speaking the” 
Indian language fluently, and in habits of daily intercourse 
with them, often allied by marriage, and otherwise by 
blood; of many others, who profit more or less by 4. com- 
mission from our Government, for the performance: of 
services in the Indian Department. Remove-the Indians, 
and the fountain fails. Some estimate of-the difficulties 
arising from this quarter, may be formed,. on considering 
the influence which the number of those interested persons, 
under these favorable opportunities, may exert on the 
minds of these ignorant, uninformed people, whose preju- 
dices against us are generally inveterate, and whose jea- 
jousies are ever on the alert; considering, also, that in the 
transacting of business with the Indians, Government has 
generally been under the necessity of availing itselfof the 
services of these very persons. The story requires much 
delicacy in the telling, and, perhaps, has never been, nor 
will it now be plainly told, that scarce a treaty with the 
Indians occurs, in which the commissioners of the United 
States are not obliged to shape some part of it to suit the 
convenience of some of this class of persons.” : 

Again: As to schools and missionaries. : 

In speaking of the missionaries, and their. representa- 
tions of the condition and wishes of the Indians, he intend- 
ed to do justice to the labors and motives of these piotis 
and often disinterested men. That they were often misled, 
and in their turn contributed much to mislead others, was 
indisputable. They were often tempted to suppress every 
unfavorable statement, lest the faithful and charitable 
should weary in the good work. On this subject he would 
quote the observations of Mr. McCoy, himself a missiona- 
ry, and zealously and honestly devoted to the welfare of 
the Indians. 

‘* Societies and their missionaries should carefully guard 
against what we might term high colering. We are na- 
turally fond of telling the more favorable parts of the story, 
and rather desire the unfavorable parts to sink into obli- 
vion. I could readily point to statements respecting mis-. 
sionary operations, which approximate this character too 
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ble tendency of the system itself to counteract the leading 
policy of thie Government.” l l 

_ With rèspeet to schools, an extract from Dr. Morse’s 
report would assist us to conjecture how that matter was 
managed. ‘Thisis copied from the account of a missiona- 


ry who visited the school at ElHot, and conversed with 
the scholars. 


and some le ST 
“Such were the inducements held out among the Indians 
to the study of polite Hterature; yet the savage Tittle 
urchins, in spite of all their bribes, as he supposed the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Storrs] would call them, 
seémed to have no violent affection for letters, since the 
kee, conncil had found it necessary to pass laws to 
it their Teaving school, and to compel their parents, 
id'so, to bring them back. ass 

aid, he had extracted from official documents a 


ithiiy the States of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 


“Island, Connééticut, and Virginia, -= = - - 2,573 
New Yo Gane 7 - - - 4,820 
Pennsyl se od bee 2 “S00 
- z - 3,100 
- Bornai - 300 
Zooo a e 8,000 


16,093: 


j; but T deem it sufficient to méition only this ge-} Tennessee; 


year ys DUE Send ae ae ha ns 

neral and undoubted fact, viz. a man in Europe, by read-|Ohio,. - - S - = - - - - i "a77 

mg the whole of our missionary journals, narratives, re- | Mississippi, -° 0 o c2 ee 23,000 
- ports, &c. would be apt to supposé the success of our Alabama, - - - - - ~ - < 19,000 

labors was such, that the aborigines of óur country were | Louisiana, - - - - s - z - *939 

_ rapidly improving their condition, both in respect to chris- | Indiara, We tel gig, ie: wa Nae Seed a ae, 
tianity and civilization. _How would such a one be disap-|Illindis, - - - - - - - = 5,900 
pointed on Visiting these regions, to find, that, instead'of im- | Missouri,  - : 2 z z z : 1 5,631 
provement in general, they were rapidly decreasing in num- oe 
bers, and per ishing under their accumulated misfortunes.” All the new. States, - - - - - 61,397 
-The testim ny of the late Secretary of War, [Gen. 

Porrrx]’on this subject, is well worth considering. In|Peninsula of Michigan, - ~ ->= = 9,340 
his report to President Adams, accompanying the message | Arkansas, - - -> -= - - «7,206 
of December, 1828, hc has the following remarks: 7 Florida, = = |= see 4,000 
` cst The annual appropriation of ten thousand: dollars to] Within the Territories, excluding from Michigan : 
the. ‘purpose of educating Indian children, and teaching the country west of Lakes Huron and Mi- 

them the mechanic ‘arts, has had the effect to draw to chigan, © - - += - = + 20,540 
almost every Indian reservation, in addition to the agents | Within the country cast of the Mississippi, and north 

and interpreters, a considerable. number of missionaries of the Ohio, excluding those in the origi- 

Š and teachers, with their families, who, having acquired, nal States, — - - - - - - 41,367 
principally by the aid of this fund, very comfortable esta-] Within the country east of the Mississippi, north 
blishments, are unwilling to: be deprived of them by the of the State of IHinois, and west of the 
removal of ‘the Indians: and thus we have found, that, three upper lakes, -  - =- = ~~ 20,200 
while the Agents specially employed by the Government | Within the country west of the Mississippi, east 
for this purpose are engaged in persuading, by profuse of the Rocky Mountains, and not included 
distributions of money and presents, the Indians to emi- in Louisiana, Mississippi, or Arkansas, - 94,306 
grate, another set of Government agents are operating |In the country east of the Mississippi and south of 
morë secretly, to be sure, but not with less zeal and effect, the Ohio, excluding those in the original 
to prevent such emigration.” E States, except North and South Carolina 

wf These remarks are not intended as a personal refec- and Georgia, - -o - = 56,000 
tion on the missionaries and teachers; much less on the| Within the Rocky Mountains, =- =- = - + 20,000 
pious and respectable patrons of these benevolent institu-| Within the country west of the Mississippi and 

tions, who, no doubt, are disposed to lend a ready support east of the Rocky Mountains, - - 108,070 
to every humane measure which the Government may |West of the Rocky Mountains, between lat. 44 

think prope? to adopt in favor of these depressed people; and lat. 49, . - - - = -' = 80,000 
but are rather intended to show the natural and unavoida-| Within the United States; - - - - 313,130 


'Fheir condition would best appear from some extracts 
which he would lay before the House. 

‘* The situation of the Indians, and the operation of the 
settlement and improvement of the country upon them, 
are without à parallel in the progress of human society. 
They have adopted none of the manners and customs of 
the people who have succeeded them. In the long in- 
terval which has elapsed since their first knowledge of the 
whites, it would be difficult to find a single improvement 
which has taken plece, in their principles, habits, or con- 
dition. They have generally retired before the advancing 
settlements; and, where they have become stationary on 
tracts secured to them, they have declined as rapidly in 
morals as in numbers.” 

«They are essentially hunters, fed and clothed from 
the products of the chase. The spirit of their institutions, 
as well as their personal feelings, is opposed to labor: it is 
a disgraceful employment.” 

«Judging of the future by the past, we cannot err in 
anticipating a progressive diminution of their numbers, 
and their eventual extinction, unless our border should be- 
come stationary, and they be removed beyond it; or unless 
some radical change takes place in the principles of our in- 
tercourse with them, which it js easier to hope than expect.” 

«Itis disgraceful for a war party to return without 
success. But one scalp will redeem them from this re- 
preach. If any enemy cannot be found, it is often taken 
from a friend; and thus our citizens are always exposed, 
when travelling in the vicinity of their war paths.” 

“The increase of their wants, arising from contact with 
civilization, and the gradual destruction of the game, is 
strongly expressed in the speech of a Pawnee chief to 
the President. 

«“There-wasa time when we did not know the whites. 
Our wants were then fewer than they are now. We had 
ther'séen nothing which wë could not get. We could lie 
down to sleep, and, when we awoke, we found the buffalo 
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feeding around our camp; but now wê are killing them for | ans in this jurisdiction’ have ‘possessed and improved by 
their skins, and ‘feeding the wolves with their flesh, to| subduing the same, they have just.right unto, according to: 
make our children cry over their bones.” oes that in Gen: i, 28, and ‘chap. ix, 1, and ‘Psale xv 16.’ : 
Yet, in the same speech, the chief entreats that histribe They are not allowed’to sell peltry except to persons ap- 
may be allowed to continue, hunters, and resists the intro- pointed by the commonwealth. i ee 
duction of schools, missionaries, labor, and civilization. _ None are to buy lands from them; no arms ‘or aramuni- 
«J am like you, my great father; I love my country, Ij tion, or liquor, to be sold to them. — oS 
love my people, I love the manner in’ which we live, and| Foreigners not.allowed to trade with them.. ee 
think myself and warriors brave. Spare me, then, my| . In 1693, an act for their better government was passed; 
father, and let me pursue the buffalo and the beaver in| commissioners were appointed ‘fto have the inspection, 
our wilderness, and I will trade the skins with your peo-|and more particular care and government of the Indians; 
ple. Ihave grown up and lived without work. I hope and to exercise the power of a justice of the peace over 
you will let me die without it. them, in all matters civil and criminal, as well for hearing 
* * k eo. 8 Kono k and determining. pleas betwixt party and party, and to 
«Itis too soon, my great father, to send those good|award execution therein, as for the examining, hearing, 
men among us. We are not starving yet. Let us enjoy|and punishing criminal offences, according to the acts and 
the chase until our game is exhausted. ` Let us destroy thej laws of this province, and to nominate constables. 
wild animals, before you make us toil, and interrupt our} A penalty is denounced for selling liquors to them. 
happiness.” i The accusation of an Indian, with other concurring cir- 
Mr. W. said, he came now to consider the condition of| cumstances, amounting to a high presumption, in the dis- 
the Indians in-the old States. The names only of Indian| cretion of the justices, to be accounted sufficient; unless 
tribes, now extinct, would furnish along catalogue. They| the party accused will expurgate himself on oath. 
had perished from the operation of natural causes known| Pennsylvania punishes the sale of liquors to them, but 
to every gentleman, and in part well explained by the re-} provides that the Governor and council, or persons by them 
viewer, whose production he had already quoted: Their| authorized to hold treaties with any nation of Indians, may, 
improvidence, their degraded condition, was notorious. | at such treaties, give any reasonable, quantity of rum as 
They had in many States mingled with the free blacks, | by them shall be thought necessary.” 1721. A 
and sunk, in all respects, to their level. He referred toj In 1744, the criminal law was extended to them. 3 
Mr. McCoy’s remarks, in his pamphlet already mentioned. |. Is there any difference between the character of the 
Speaking of the Indians in the old States, that respectable| northern and southern Indians? Look at the Catawbas, sir; 
writer observes: “Those who are pent up by the whites| between seventy and a hundred individuals, wretched and 
on small reservations, in New England, New York, and| depraved beyond description, are all that remain of the 
Ohio, decline more rapidly in proportion to their numbers, | most generous and formidable of the enemies of the Six 
than the tribes farther west, on the frontiers of Michigan, | Nations! About ten years ago they were computed at four 
Indiana, and Ulinois; and the decline of these latter is more| hundred, and they have had secured to them by the State 
rapid in proportion than those still more remote. Let it] of South Carolina one hundred and forty-four thousand 
be boruc in mind, that, wherever we discover a decrease of| acres of good land, which they were notallowed to alienate. 
numbers, we sce an increase of calamities.’—Page 12.] Mr. W. said he would advert, he could not do more, to 
Again, in page 14, he says: “1 took the liberty, not long] the excellent article in the January number of the North. 
since, of suggesting that the condition of those small bands| American Review, attributed to the pen of a gentleman 
who are on little reservations in New England, New York, | who had had abundant opportunities for observation, and 
and Ohio, surrounded by white population, is worse than | whose opinions were entitled to the greatest consideration, ` 
that of those who have more latitude on our frontier. To] (Governor Cass.) The whole article was so judicious, that 
this remark, I suppose we ought to except something in| he would be at a loss what to select; and he wasconscious 
respect to cating and wearing. . he had already trespassed heavily on the patience of the 
“1 presume those small bands live more plentifully for| House, but he referred gentlemen to it who really desired . 
food and raiment, than do the others. But T have no hesi-| information; it would well repay them for the trouble ofa 
tation in repeating that they are more debased in princi-} perusal. es 
ple, and positively more worthless, than those with whom] Mr. W. proceeded to remark upon the actual condition 
fam comparing them. of the Cherokees. These Indians joined the Britishin the 
‘This sentiment is the result of my own personal ob-| revolutionary war. They were conquered, and peace dic- 
servation, as well as of the concurrent testimony of the} tated to them in 1777, when the treaty of Dewitt’s corner 
most authentic information.” was made, by which they admitted that they were a con- 
If we look to the legislation of those States where they|quered people, and ceded all their country east of the 
live, we find they are considered spendthrifts and paupers, | Unakoi mountain. ‘They again committed ‘hostilities, and 
and treated as such. Guardians are appointed for them, | were again conquered in 1783, and terms of peace again 
and they are governed as natural and perpetual minors. | dictated to them. It hasbeen already shown that they con- 
Mr. W. would give asketch of the laws of a few of the] tinued to commit hostilities during the administration: of 
old States, taken from the collection made by the Commit- | Gencral Washington, and after the treaty of Holston. They 
tee on Indian Affairs. These might serve as a specimen. Ifjare now assumed to be a civilized people, and their con- 
gentlemen had a curiosity to look into the matter further, | stitution and their press are appealed to as evidence of the 
they had only to consult the files. fact. Their constitution has barbarism distinctly stamped 
Connecticut appoints an overseer for each tribe; he has/upon it. It is not destined to live. It has the Hippocratic 
the care and management of their lands; they are render-j countenance. ` The ancestral likeness evidently appears. 
ed incapable of contracting. In 1672, pow-wows were} ‘The fundamental principle is, that the land is to remain 
prohibited, and murder and sabbath-breaking punished. | common and inalienable. This, of itself, is barbarism. 
In 1702, an act passed to punish Indians for drunkenness. | Separate property in land is the basis of civilized society. 
Rhode Island renders them incapable of contracting. | Have not all the efforts of all our Presidents to civilize the 
Suits for trespasses on their lands must be brought by the} Indians assumed this principle? 
treasurer of the tribe. -If residing in any town, and liable] This constitution was the work of white men and half 
to become chargeable, they may be removed as paupers. i breeds. Its object was to throw the power of the tribe, 
They are allowed to take the poor debtor’s oath. the lands, the offices, the. annuities of the tribe, into their 
Massachusetts enacts that, “what lands any of the Indi-jhands, Many of the old and fall blooded Indians are dis- 
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satisfied. By its provisions, every subject emigrating loses 
caste, and suffers confiscation. The descendants of Afri- 
cans are excluded from office and citizenship, and all ex- 
isting laws are continued in force. : 
Would the House have a specimen of these Cherokee 


laws? In 1819, it was. enacted that the improvements of 


those who removed to Arkansas, should become the pro- 
perty of those who first took possession of ther: In the 
same year, it was enacted.that no white man in the nation 
should have more than one wife, and it was recommended 
that Cherokees should content themselves with one. This 
recommendation was not followed, even by all the civilized 
christian Cherokees. He believed it was well ascertained 
that a celebrated personage there, who had received a clas- 
sical education, and married a white female of respectable 
family—he would not give her name or her State—he de- 
sired to excite no unpleasant feelings in any gentleman 
there, or in any State; she was not a Georgian, however-~ 
had found it convenient to use the permission of the Che- 
rokee laws, as he had formerly done the money intended 
by the United States for the Creek Indians--liberally; and 


the unfortunate female who had imprudently allied herself 


with him, was so distressed as to have attempted suicide. 

What more, sir, in relation to these Cherokee laws? 

In 1808, regulators, or light-horse, were appointed, 
and authorized to execute summary justice, by inflicting 
one hundred lashes for horse stealing, &c. and to kill any 
one resisting them. 

In 1810, the tribe passed ‘*an act of oblivion for all lives 
that they may have been indebted to one another.” 

In the same year, it was enacted “that if a man has a 
horse stolen, and overtake the thief, and should his anger 
be so great as to cause him to kill him, let it remain on his 
own conscience, but no satisfaction shall be required for 
his life from his relatives or clan he may have belonged to.” 

Would gentlemen tell him by what evidence sucha jus- 
tification would be made out? 

Mr. W. said he would ask the attention of the House to 
a few more of the Cherokee laws, published by authority 

vin the Cherokee Phoenix. 


CHEROKEE LAWS. 


Resolved by the National Committee and Council in Gene- 


ral Council assembled, That, from and after the passing of 


this act, any citizen or citizens of this nation, who shall 
bind themselves, by enrolment, or otherwise, as emigrants 
to Arkansas, or for the purpose of removing out of the ju- 
risdictional limits of the nation, he, she, or they, enrolling, 
or otherwise binding themselves, shall forfeit thereby all 
the rights and privileges he, she, or they may have previ- 
ously thereto claimed or enjoyed as citizens of this nation, 
and shall be viewed in the same light as others not entitled 
to citizenship, and treated accordingly. 

Src. 2. Beit further resolved, That, if any person or per- 
sons, citizens of this nation, shall sell or dispose of his, her, 
or their improvements to any person or persons so enrol- 
led, or otherwise bound, as above mentioned, he, she, or 
they shall be viewed as having disposed of his, her, or 
their improvements to a citizen of the United States, and 
shall be ineligible to hold any office of honor, profit, or 
trust in this nation, and, upon conviction thereof before 
any of thecircuit courts of the several districts, be fined in 
asum not less than one thousand dollars, nor exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and punished with one hundred lashes. 

Sxc. 3, to prevent persons from screening themselves 
from these penalties, provides, that the seller, as well as 
purchaser, of all improvements, shall make affidavit, to be 
filed with the clerk of the courts, that such improvements 
were not purchased or sold for the purpose of being valu- 
ed, or as agents for emigrants; failing to make such affida- 
vit, incur a penalty not less than one hundred dollars, nor 
more than two hundred dollars. 

Sxc. 4. If a citizen disposes of his improvements to a 
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person who afterwards becomes an emigrant, and, continu- 
mg in possession, gets the improvements valued by the 


United States’ agents, he is subjected to the penalties of 


the second section—two thousand dollars, one hundred 
lashes. Persons enrolling as emigrants, and not leaving 
the nation in fifteen days afterwards, are to be treated as 
intruders, 

Szc. 5. Principal chiefs authorized to order the appre- 
hension of intruders, and to deliver them over to the Unit- 
ed States, or ‘to expel or to punish them, or not, as they 
please.” LEWIS ROSS, Pres. Nat. Coun. 

GOING SNAKE, Speaker. 

WM. S. COODY, Clk. Nat. Coun. 

JOHN RIDGE, Clk. Nat. Coun. ` 
October 31, 1829—-Approved: Joux Ross. 


Whereas a law has been in existence for many years, 
but not committed to writing, that if any citizen or citizens 
of this nation shall treat and dispose of any lands belong- 
ing to this nation, without special permission from the na- 
tional authorities, he or they shall suffer death: Therefore, 

Resolved by thè Committee and Council in General Coun- 
cil convened, That any person or persons, who shall, con- 
trary to the will and consent of the Legislative Council of 


this nation in General Council convened, enter intoa treaty 


with any commissioner of the United States, or any officers 
instructed for the purpose, and agree to sell or dispose of 
any part or portion of the national lands defined in the 
constitution of this nation, he or they so offending, upon 
conviction before any of the circuit judges or the supreme 
court, shall suffer death; and any of the circuit judges 
aforesaid are authorized to call a court for the trial of 
any such person or persons so transgressing. 

Be it further resolved, That'any person or persons who 
shall violate the provisions of this act, and shall refuse, by 
resistance, to appear at the place designated for trial, or 
abscond, are hereby declared to be outlaws, and any per- 
son or persons, citizens of this nation, may kill him or 
them, so offending, in any manner most convenient, within 
the limits of this nation, and shall not be accountable to è 
the laws for the same. 

Beit further resolved, Citizens entering into a treaty for 
any other object than a cession of land, to receive one 
hundred lashes on the bare back. No treaty to be binding 
unless ratified by the council, and approved by the princi- 
pal chief of the nation. 

October 27, 1829--Approved: Joux Ross. 


It was to meet the state of things produced by these 
Cherokee laws, that the act of Georgia was passed: and 
the great subject of complaint is, that Georgia will not 
allow those who choose to emigrate to be whipped, nor 
the Cherokee men to have as many wives as they please, 
nor permit them ‘to killin any manner most convenient”? 
whoever should attempt to sell any of the lands of the 
tribe. And for this excellent reason, gentlemen reproach 
the President with not ordering out the force of the Union 
to prevent the execution of the laws of Georgia. 

What is the scope and spirit of these laws? Simply to 
restore the full blooded Cherokees, the great bulk of 
the nation, to their free will, and leave them to decide for 
themselves whether they will emigrate or not, unawed 
by the power, and exempted from the cruelty of those 
who have in fact enslaved them. 

The laws of Georgia neither contemplate driving the 
Cherokees from their lands, nor any other act of injustice 
or oppression against them. P . 

Sir, what do the very resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Georgia, so much complained of by the honor- 
able gentleman from New York, [Mr. Storrs] and the 
honorable gentlemen from Connecticut, [Mr. HUNTING- 
ron and Mr. ErrsWorru] declare? 

Resolved, That if such treaty be held, the President be 
respectfully requested to instruct the commissioners to lay 
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In Michigan territory, there we i 
hundred and. forty Indians, who. still A 
three hundred and. seventy-eight, thousan 


. Jfone-sixth of the land,. therefore, was reserved. ta In- 
dian families, according to the proposal: made by Georgia 
in 1827, it would give to each Indian family of five persons 
about one thousand acres'of land, upon the incredible sup- 
position that not one Indian should choose to emigrate; and 
there would yet be-left tọ the State of Georgia four or, five 
millions of acres. Now, one thousand acres of land, for 
each Indian family of. five.persons, selected, of course,.by 
the Indians themselves, is.a tolerably. pretty. little farm.’ ... L ms B: Aue 
He had abstracted from.the documents.of the last..ses-/treated with kindness; and, between four and ‘five th 
sion the quantity of lands heldby Indians in. several} sand acres of land left. them to plant on. ` This, by 
States, and the number. of Indians, and the quantity. ofi ference to the number of warriors, then -existin 
land to each. . It was as follows: ~ Powe, a thence computing the numbers of ‘the tribe, .was about 
In Ohio, there were one thousand. eight hundred and] sixty acres to each individual. The quantity proposed tc 
seventy-seven Indians, who held four hundred and nine] be allotted by Georgia, in the resolutions of 1827, amounts - 
thousand five hundred and one acres of land; or two bun-|to about one hundred and eighty-five or one hundred ana 
dred and twelve and a half acres each. The United States| ninety acres to each individual, at the lowest’ calculation, 
has extinguished the Indian title to seven million nine hun-| probably two hundred acres: each, upon the supposition 
dred and twenty-four thousand four hundred and seventy-| that not one Cherokee would, if left to his free will, emi- 
one acres of land in that State since 1802. gate. But it is in vain to say, that, under such circum. . 
In Indiana, there. were four thousand and fifty Indians, | stances, they would not emigrate. . Some of them, doubt: - 
who held five million three hundred and thirty-five thou-] less, would take reserves, and stay. The gréater number 
sand six hundred and thirty-two. acres of land, or about| would gladly embrace the opportunity of going... Sin it. 
one thousand three hundred acres each, | The. Indian|is vain for gentlemen to say. that the Cherok l 
title. extinguished. in. that State since 1802’ was sixteen| wish to go. .. There is one argument, which. conelug 
million three hundred and thirty thousand and.thirly-nine..| when was it found necessary to punish, by cruel aid: 
In Iilinois, there were five ‘thousand nine hundred. In-|guinary punishments, any people for ‘leaving: a cour 
dians, who occupied six million four hundred and twenty-| which they:häd: no mind to leave? Have. the United States 
four thousand six hundred and forty acres.of. land, or up-|ever found it necessary to. denounce punishment,on-ary 
wards of one thousand acres each.. And the whole Indian | of their citizens who should attempt to leave their country? 
title extinguished since 1802 amounted to twenty-nine] England had, indeed, at one time, deemed it necessary 
million five hundred and seventeen thousand two hundred | to denounce penalties against her artisans who should 
and sixty-two acres. leave the kingdom. And why? Because they could „gèt 
In Mississippi, thcre was estimated to be twenty-three | better wages abroad, and, therefore, they would naturally 
thousand four hundred Indians, who held sixteen million| desire to go; and there was supposed to be danger to the 
eight hundred and eighty-five thousand seven hundred and | interests of England in their transporting their skill and in- 
eighty acres of land, or about seven hundred and thirty | dustry elsewhere. But, would any one tell’him thatit was 
acres each; and there had been extinguished sinée 1802, | clear these artisans had no wish to go’: -The answer is ob: 
by the United States, the Indian title to fourteen million | vious: Why, then, seek to prevent them? 1 
one hundred and.cighty-eight thousand four-hundred. and) . What, then, is the.true alternative held out by Gé rgia 
fifty -four acres. . to the Cherokees? ` Do you wish to goto Arkansas? The 
In Louisiana, there were nine hundred and thirty-nine | United States will transport you. there; furnish. you with 
Indians: Indian lands, none: and the United States has ex- lands; subsist you fora year; pay you for your improve- 
tinguished their title since 1802 to two million four hun- ments; and give you a bounty beside, according. to, the 
dred and ninety-two thousand acres. - terms of the treaty of 1828 with the Cherokees of Ar- 
th. Alabama, there were nineteen thousand two hundred | kansas. Do you wish to stay? We do not object to a 
Indians, who held about nine million five hundred and nine-| reserve being assigned you of more land than you can cul- 
teen thousand and sixty-six acres of land; and the Indian tivate, and more than, is necessary for your comfort and 
title to twenty-four. million four hundred and cighty-two| subsistence by. cultivation. In either event, your pre- 
thousand one hundred and sixty-nine acres had been extin- tended Government shall not maltreat or. punish you; 
but, if you stay, you must stay under the protection, and 


guished by the United States since 1802. The average 
in obedience to our laws, like other citizens. This, sig 
is the whole fact, and nothing more. os 


quantity of land ‘remaining to each Indian. was four hun- 
-But, sir, [said Mr. W.] let us inquire a little farther 


dred and ninety acres. 

thirty-one Indians. It does iot appear that they hol i ivili onditi rokees, ich 
i _ It does t they hold any | into the civilized condition of these Cherokees, of which 

lands to which the Indian title has not been extinguished; | their laws afford so good aspecimen. = eee 


_. Sir, when the colony. of Connecticut was complained 
against, in relation.to their treatment of the Indians, what 

was their defence? {abstract it from the. history of that . 
colony, by the reverend Mr. Trumbull, `: The hi 
pels the accusation, and insists that the Indian 


In Missouri, there are five thousand six hundred and 


the 
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“Tn 1818, ‘Governor McMinn, United “States” commis- 
‘sioner, writing to the Cherokee chiefs, asks them: ' “Is 
not the list of murders and:robberies pretty near as great 
‘within the last twelve months, as the whole period since 
your. nation and ours entered into å treaty of peace?” 

-Have gentlemen examined the reports of the commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, and the information and 


‘evidence,collected:aid spread upon their tables? If they 


had, it was inconceivable to: him how they could talk of 
the mass of the Cherokee tribe as civilized! What do the 


E: ittee, at thé head of which is the highly respectable 
“gentleman, from Tennessee, [Mr. Bert] who has examined 


Sis whole sibject with so much- patience, industry, and 
ability, and with so humane and amiable a temper, tell you? 

“The committee do not mean to exaggerate, either in the 
statement of facts, as they are believed to exist, or in the 
deductions which they make from them, as to- the future 
prospects .of the Indians. é 
their character will confirm all that is predicted of their 


“future condition, when he learns that the maxim, so well 


established in other places, ‘* that an Indian cannot work,” 


“has lost'tioné of, its universality in the practice of the In- 


dians of the South; that there, too, the same imprudence 
and thirst for spirituous liquors attend them, that have 
been the foes of their happiness elsewhere; that the condi- 
tion of the common Indian is perceptibly declining, both 
in the means of subsistence, and the habits necessary to 
procure them; and that, upon the whole, the mass of the 
population of the southern Indian tribes are a less respecta- 


~-ble order of human beings now, than they were ten years 


‘ago. 

“te The population of the Cherokee nation, east of the 
Mississippi, may be estimated at about twelve thousand’ 
souls, Of these, two hundred and fifty are white men 


“and women, who have married into Indian families. About 


‘one thousand two hundred are slaves; and the balance of 
thé population consists of the mixed race and the pure 
blooded Indians; the former bearing but a small propor- 
tion to the latter caste.”--p. 22. DF 

Speaking of the new Cherokee Government, they say— 

<< Humanity would be gratified to find, in the composi- 
tion of this infant society, and in the operation of the Go- 
vernment established by it, the means of improving and 
elevating the abori 
mittee ‘are constrained to believe, from the effects of the 
new institutions, and the sentimentsand principles of most of 
those who have the direction of them, that the Cherokee In- 
dians, of pure blood, asthey did not understand the design, 
so they are not likely to profit by the new order of things. 
From thé time when the maxims and passio 


men, who settled in the ‘Cherokee country, began to affect th 


the conduct and principles of the leading chiefs, and more 
especially‘when the mixed race began to assert its Superi- 
ority, may be dated the commencement of the deteriora- 
tion of the mass of the tribe.” i 


“Again, sir: “The only tendency yet perceivable inthe fr : 
new institutions, has been to enable those who controlto, and settled in a country, we 
resources of the tribe to | Wishes, west of the Mississippi. 
they have, in effect, taken |betieve many mor V 
They | except for various causes, which, the s 
ure of | have not beenable to overcome. The principal one is, the 
he funds lidea of a separate and independent State of their own, 


f! where they now live. 


them to appropriate the whole 
themselves. . For this purpose, 
régulation of their trade into their own hands. 
‘appear also to have established something in the nat 
a loan. office or bank, in which are deposited t 
arising. from the annuities payable by the Government o 


"the United States; and these are lent out among themselves | comparativel 
«The committee have not been with the nation, r 
l y | who have acquired considerable property, and, through the. 


Thelannuities paid by the United States and by other means, 


and. thei” favorites.”? m 
‘able to learn- that the common Indians have shared an 
jait of the “annuities of the tribe for many years. 


number of thosé who control the Government, are under- 


stood not to exceed twenty-five or thirty persons.” 
s These, together’ with their families, and immed 


depéndents and.connexions, may. be said to constitute the jare in the like cir 
‘hole c real advantages can be | their public 


4whole commonwealth, so far as any 1 lvanta; n be 
said to attend the new system of Goverriment. ` Besides 


this class, which embraces all the large fortune-holders; 
there are about two hurdred families, constituting a mid: 
dle class in the tribe. "This class is composed of the In- 
dians of mixed blood, and white men with Indian families. 
All of them have some property, and. may bé said to live 
in some degree.of comfort. The committee are not aware 
that a single Indian of unmixed blood belongs to either 
of the two higher classes of ‘Cherokees; but they suppose 
there may be a few such among them. The third class of 
the free population is composed of Indians, properly so 
denominated, who, like their brethren of the red race 
everywhere else, exhibit the. same characteristic traits 
of unconquerable indolencée, improvidence, and an inor- 
dinate love of ardent spirits.- They are the tenants of the 
wretched huts and villages in the recesses of the moun- 
tains and elsewhere, remote from the highways, and the 
neighborhood of the wealthy and prosperous. This ap- 


The intelligent observer of| pears to be the class indicated by a native Cherokee letter 


writer as ‘*the lowest class of peasantty,” and which 
he admits he does not include in his description of the 
progress of civilization among the Indians. It will be al- 
mostincrédible to those who have formed their opinions of 
the condition of the Cherokees from the inflated general 
accounts found in the public journals of the day, when it 
is stated: that this class constitutes perhaps nineteen out 
of twenty of the whole number of souls in the Cherokee 
country. The lowest estimate of their number, which the 
committee have received from any source entitled to con- 
fidence, embraces nine-tenths of the whole. Some portion 
of the Indians forming thisclass, are less desponding in their 
temper, and exhibit a greater degree of energy than the 
others, in obtaining the means of subsistence; but still this 
class of Cherokees, as a whole, are believed to approach 
nearer to a state of absolute destitution than any other In- 
dians of the South, except perhaps the Florida Indians, 
anda part of the Choctaws. The same causes which haye 
contributed to elevate the character and increase the com- 
forts of the mixed race, have tended to diminish the means 
of subsistence among the Indians of purer blood. Victims 
alike to the arts of the worthless white men without, and to 
the crafty policy of their own rulers within, they have be- 
come a naked, miserable, and degraded race. Among the 
Creeks, what property they have, is more generally distri- 


ginal race of the Indians; but the com- j buted; and the spirit of their warriors still exerts a feeble 


control over the conduct of their chiefs. The Chickasaws 
find some resources in the large annuities; but the less pro- 
vident portion of the Cherokees often find themselves re- 
duced to the necessity of relying upon wild fruits, birds, 
and fish, for the support of life. © The moral condition of 


ns of the white | this class does not appear to compensate in any degree for 


eir deficiency in the means of mere animal.existence.” 

Such is a small part of the testimony afforded by the 
report of the committee of the House of Representatives, 

What does the committee of the Senate say? . 

«A portion of the Cherokees, equal, as is believed, to 
om one-third to one-half of the whole, hasactually removed 
well suited te their wants and 
There is good reason to 
e would bave removed before this time, 
as yet, the United States 


This is the work, principally, of 
ely a few, who are either white men connected 
on, who are well educated and intelligent-- 


are yearly adding to it. This class of people, it is believed, 
do not altogether equal one hundred in number. A very 


iate [small portion of full blooded Indians can be named, who 


cumstances, or who have much agency m 
affairs. . 
<: Those who are in public employ have an influence, al- 
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most unbounded, over the nation. é a 
created by their laws, and: have the entire management of. 


argument, to a consideration of the compact of 1802. 
‘The State of Georgia claimed, on the establishment of the 
independence of the United States, all the lands forming 
the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, with the 
exception of the small portions of the latter States which 
formerly belonged to Florida and Louisiana. 

The claim was founded on the charter of the proprietary 
Government, and on royal commissions, after the sur- 
vender of the charter to the Crown. . Claims were set up 


Removal of the Tadians. ` 


; They ‘fill all the offices { 


there were then remaining, as huntin unds. to the In, 


‘dians, nearly renty three millions of aeres. i oo. A 


w raised 
bli 


exceeded the quantity computed on the map, the remaining 
country unceded would probably overrun in the like pro: 
portion. ; f: wa 

There isa slip of land claimed by the Cherokees as theirs, 
which the Creeks included in their last cession, of about 
a million or a million and a half of acres, according as the 
disputed line shall be settled. In twenty-eight lyears, 
then, since the compact of 1802, the United: States haye 
only extinguished the Cherokee. title in Georgia ; ut 


by south Carolina and the United States. -The conflicting | one million of acres out.of seven, and, according: to.1 hår ` 
claims of Georgia and South Carolina. were adjusted by a| past progress, it will require about two centuries „to; fulfil: 
convention between them in 1787, The United States re-| their part of a bargain, for which they have already. got 
cognised, by the treaty with Spain, in the year 1795, |nine millions of dollars, actually paid into the treasury... 


the claim of Georgia, having refused, in 1778, a cession 
from the State, on account of the remoteness of the lands, 
and of the terms proposed by Gcorgia. 

In April, 1798, Congress passed a law, in relation to the 


western territory, with a reservation of the rights of 


Georgia to the jurisdiction and soil. In May, 1800, another 
act was passed, containing a similar reservation. 

In December, 1800, Georgia remonstrated against these 
acts as a violation of her rights of sovereignty and soil. 
The compact of 1802 put an end to these disputes. By 
that compact the United States obtained two States, esti- 
mated. to contain eighty-six millions of acres... The con- 
sideration paid, was one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to be paid out of the sales of the land. 
The United States also bound themselves to extinguish the 
Indian title to all Jands in Georgia, as soon as it could be 
done peaceably and on reasonable terms. 

_ What are the advantages the United States have de- 
rived from this-compact? Two States have been added 
to the Union. By a statement published by a committee of 
this House, in £824, it appeared that at that time upwards į 
of four millions and a half of dollars had been received | 


intothe treasury from the sale of these lands, exclusive of | 


the Mississippi stock. ` Nearly six and a half millions were 
still due. 


were twenty-seven anda half millions of acres, worth, at 


the minimum price, thirty-four’ millions of dollars, and ` 


Vor. Vi—-138 


The lands ceded by the Indians, and. unsold, | 


Has this ill success in complying with their obligations 
to Georgia, resulted from an absolute refusal of the Chero- 
kees to cede? How have the United States-succeeded, in- 
the mean time, in extinguishing Cherokee title.to, landsin 
other States, when they were under no obligation to do so? 
I will tell you, sir, and from official documents. 

They extinguished since 1802, viz. ee 

by a treaty of 1805, in Alabama - . 1,612,800: 
by that of 1806, in Tennessee and Alabama 1,209,600 


by that of 1816, March 22d, in South Caro- 


lina = Seyi ee dy ds ». 261,760 
by the same treaty, in Alabama -~ 1,887,360 
by that of 1816, October 4, in Alabama. 1,395,200 - 
by that of 1819, in North Carolina - 1,437,260 
by the same treaty, in Tennessee and Ala- 

bama - o. ` - 738,560 


; Total, acres 8,542,540 
In that period, then, of twenty-eight years, they, the 
United States, have found no difficulty in extinguishing the 
Cherokee title everywhere else but in Georgia, and they 
have actually obtained for North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, to whom they were under nọ obs 
ligation at all, eight times ás much land from the Chere- 
kees, as they did for Georgia, who held their bond, and 
had given them twelve millions of: dollars. aes 
Js this the justice of the United States? . Sir, I will not 
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say the performance of the compact of 1802 has been 
evaded, shamefully evaded. I will not say that the United 
States have been guilty of bad faith. ButI will say, and 
I will use no language but that of official documents and 
records, and of committees of this House, that, if the 
United States had intended to violate their engagements to 
Georgia, they could have pursued no policy more con- 
ducive to that end than the very policy they have been 
engaged in since 1802. i 

Nov, sir, it is asked, what would you have? ‘* We pro- 
mised to extinguish the Indian title as soon as it could be 
done peaceably and on reasonable terms. AÌ obligations 
cease when they become impossible. It has become im- 
possible to remove the Indians peaceably and on reasona- 
ble terms, and the United States are discharged from their 
obligations.” : 

This is, in substance, the argument of our adversaries. 
Georgia asserts a limitation to that doctrine. You are not 
discharged if the impossibility is of your own creating. If 
you have gone on to extinguish the Cherokee title every- 
where else, you are not discharged. If you or your agents 
encouraged them to stay, when you ought to have induced 
them to go, you are not discharged. In the promise to 
extinguish the Cherokee title, was included, of neces- 
sity, a promise not to render that extinguishment impos- 
sible. 

But it may be said, the Indians have ceded lands else- 
where, because they were willing to leave other States, 
but not willing to leave Georgia. Perhaps their country 
is better there, or they are more attached to it. More at- 
tached to the neighborhood of these wicked Georgians, 
who are, as we are told, always annoying them! More 
attached to the rigged and broken country, where they 
nearly starve, than to the fertile valleys of Alabama which 
they surrounded! The thing is incredible in itself, but we 
have distinct evidence on the subject. 

The Cherokee nation or tribe was divided into upper 
and lower towns. 

Between 1804 and 1809, I think about 1807, the lower 
towns, finding the game exhausted, and being desirous of 
continuing the hunter’s life, applied to President Jefferson, 
to be allowed to remove west of the Mississippi. The up- 
per towns, which were without the limits of Georgia, at 
the same time expressed a wish to render their settlements 
more compact, and gradually to become herdsmen and 
agriculturists. 

A talk with the deputies of the upper and lower towns, 
delivered by Mr. Jefferson to them in 1809, will be found 
among the documents communicated to the second session 
of the fourteenth Congress, from which the following isan 
extract: 

« My children, deputies of the Cherokees of the upper 
and lower towns: 

“I understand, by the speeches which you have deli- 
vered me, that there is a difference of disposition among 
the people of both parts of your nation; some of them 
desiring to remain on their lands, to betake themselves to 
agriculture and the industrious occupations of civilized 
life; while others, retaining their attachment to the hunt. 
er’s life, and having little game on their present lands, are 
desirous to remove across the Mississippi, to some of the 
vacant lands af the United States, where game is abun- 
dant. Iam pleased to find so many disposed to ensure, 
by the cultivation of the carth, a plentiful subsistence to 
their familics, and to improve their minds by education; 
but I do not blame those who, having been brought up from 
their infancy to the pursuit of game, desire still to follow 
it to distant countries. I know how difficult it is for men 
to change the habits in which they have been raised. The 
United States, my children, are the friends of both parties; 
and, as far as can reasonably be asked, they will be willing 
to satisfy the wishes of both. Those who remain may be 


assured of our patronage, our aid, and gocd neighbor-|summer of 1817, 


hood.  Thosewho wish to remove are permitted to send an 
exploring party to reconnoitre the country on the waters 
of the Arkansas and White rivers; and the higher up the 
better, as they will be the longer unapproached by our 
settlements, which will begin at the mouths of those rivers, 
The regular districts of the Government of St. Louis are 
already laid off to the St. Francis river. When this party 
shall have found a tract of country suiting the emigrants, 
and not claimed by other Indians, we wilt arrange with 
them and you the exchange of that for a just portion of 
the country they leave, and to a part of which, propor- 
tioned to their numbers, they have a right. Every aid 
towards their removal, and what will be necessary for 
them there, will then be freely administered to them, and, 
when established in their new settlements, we shall still 
consider them as our children, give them the benefit of 
exchanging their peltries for what they will want at our 
factories, and always hold them firmly by the hand.” 

A provisional arrangement was made by Mr. Jefferson 
with the towns, in virtue of which a census was to be taken: 
those who removed were to have lands assigned them in 
Arkansas, anda quantity equivalent to that assigned them 
was to be given up to Georgia. Their ratable proportion 
of the annuities was also to be allowed them. These are 
the measures referred to in Mr. Jefferson’s message to 
Congress in 1808, as then in contemplation. This ar- 
rangement was made the basis of the treaty of 1817, de- 
layed probably by the intervening embarrassments of the 
country. If this arrangement, and the treaty of 1817, 
had been faithfully executed in their true spirit, you 
would not now be troubled with this part of the discus- 
sion. About six thousand Cherokees did emigrate to Ar- 
kansas. They did not ride in coaches there, to be sure: 
neither did they starve; nor have the other Indians massa- 
cred them; nor did they attack the white settlements; nor 
was the treasury ruined by the expense of their removal. 
Those were days of economy, too, sir. There they now 
are; and, by all we can learn, quite as well or better off 
than the bulk of their countrymen in Georgia. 

Well, sir, measures were taken, from time to tinie, pro- 
fessedly for the purpose of assigning lands to that part of 
the nation which emigrated, for taking a census, and as- 
signing its proper portion of the annuities to each, for 
extinguishing the Indian title within the limits of Georgia, 
to an extent equivalent to the cessions made in Arkansas. 

Impediments arose; claims were set up by other Indians 
to the Arkansas lands; their limits and quantity were un- 
ascertained. The remaining Cherokees claimed to be the 
nation exclusively. They denied the right of the Arkan- 
sas Cherokees to any part of the annuities of the tribe. 
They claimed the Jands left by the emigrating party as 
the common property of the part remaining, which they 
alleged to be, intruth, the nation. With the persons thus 
in fact usurping the name and powers of the Cherokee 
tribe, the treaty of 1819 was formed, undoing nearly ail 
that had been done. How it was viewed by the lower 
towns, will appear by their letters to, and conference with, 
the present President of the United States, in 1822, and 
particularly their letter to General Carroll, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“Drar sit: We, the undersigned, chiefs of the Creek 
Path towns, in the said Cherokee nation, beg your atten- 
tion, a short time, to read a few lines addressed to you 
from your red brethren, the Creek Path people. You 
are no stranger to the services we rendered you in time of 
the Creek war, when we were under the command of 
General Jackson. At that time we had Colonel Richard 
Brown, our beloved chief, for our leader; but he is now 
no more, and it is us that feel the effects to our sorrow. 
While he was yet alive, we had a representative in our na- 
tional councils; but since his death we have none, nor can- 
not be heard, and for no other reason than this: About the 
General Jackson being appcinted by the 
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“Phe Secretary of War, J. C. Calhoun, in his letter, 30th 
January, 1824, tells the Cherokees: ‘ i) 

te You must be sensible that it will be impossible for you 
to remain for any length of time in-your présent situation, 
as:a distinct society or nation, within the limits of Georgia 
or any other State. Such a community. is incompatible 
‘with our system, and mustyield to it. Surrounded as you 
are by the people ‘of the several States, you must either 
cease to be a distinct community, and. become, at no dis- 
tant period, a part.of the State within whose limits you are, 
or remove beyond the limits of any State.” ` 
H «The Cherokees reply that they will cede no more 
land.” -4 They recommend the United States to indem- 
nify Georgia, by ceding Florida to her;” ‘and that they 
cannot recognise the sovereignty of any State within the 
Jimits of their territory.” ; 

& In the letter of. the Georgia delegation in Congress to 
the President of the United States, dated March 10, 1824, 
they ask, ‘how has it happened that the Cherokees of] 
the upper towns, most of whom were without the limits of 
Georgia, and. who desired to be permanently fixed on the 
Jands upon which they then lived, were induced. in 1819 
to abandon their designs, and many of them to become in- 
habitants of: the region beyond the Mississippi; while the 
Cherokees of the lower towns, most of them within the 
State of Georgia, anxiously desiring to remove in 1817, 
were in 1819 tempted to remain, and were filled with the 
desire of a permanent establishment there?” 

Mr. W. continued: 

The character of the legislation of Georgia has been ob- 
| jected to. Sir, no State in the Union has exhibited more 
‘regard for the livés, liberty, and property of the Indians, 

than Georgia. - ; 
< Ns early as 1774, the murder of an Indian was made as 
„penal as the murder ofa white man. - Rescuing a prisoner 
committed: for:such’a crimé, is made felony. 
~ x ‘In 1783; when-the land office was opened, surveys made 
on Indian lands were declared to be void. ‘Twenty shil- 
lings an acre penalty was imposed for making such surveys: 
upon an average, about three times as much as the value 
of the land. 

The.act of 1785 contained similar provisions. By the 
act of 1787, persons making such surveys were subjected 
to corporal punishment, not less than one hundred nor 
more than five hundred lashes for the first offence, and 
the sécond was made felony. So the law stands to this 
day: Alf the land acts contain provisions securing the In- 
dian hunting grounds. 

The act extending the laws of Georgia, so much com- 
plained of, contains no disabilities, imposes no hardships. 
-They:are put upon. the footing of citizens; they are not 
taxed... The proposal to tax was rejected; lest it should 
be supposed that there was a determination to sell their 
lands upon the non-payment of the tax. Georgia forbore 
to include them in her census, and thereby swell her re- 
presentative population, which she might have done agree- 
ably to the constitution, simply because, by including them 
as-** Indians taxed,” she might be accused of using taxa- 
tion‘as.an instrument of oppression. 

“ss Phe provision, with respect to Indian -evidence, had 
beer well explained by his eloquent friend and colleague, 
{Mr: Forsyte] in another body; certain he was, that any 
gentleman who had the pleasure of hearing that explana- 
tion, must be, perfectly satisfied. That provision of the 
act:was; in truth, a relaxation of the common law rule of 
evidence. “By what form of adjuration will you bind the 
cconseiénce of an Indian? Will you swear him on the Old 
or the New. Téstament, on the Koran or the Shaster? Sir, 
he believes-in' none of these. Under what circumstances 
doés‘he.conceive himself under an obligation to tell the 
truth, and nothing but the truth? After his conjurors have 
performed their superstitious rites, and he has drank the 
black drink; and:assembled.at the council fire, then, and 


not till then, docs he come under that obligation: Then, . 
and not till then, has he invoked the vengeance of his dei- 
ties upon the guilt of perjury. _ Sir, can you perform these 
ceremonies in a court of justice? - Can such a man be made 
a witness there? i 

Botït is said that these Indians are christians: a few, a 
very few of them may be so; and there was, in his mind, 
no doubt that the just point of discrimination would spee- 
dily be seized by the Legislature of the State of Georgia. 
But as to the christianity of the mass of the Cherokees, he 
asked leave to quote the testimony ofa witness who would 
be allowed competent, even by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Evenzrr} and the gentlemen from Con- 
necticut: [Messrs. Ertsworrta and Huntixeron] he spoke 
of the reverend Mr. Evarts; and the passage he should quote 
was to be found in the appendix to the reverend Dr. 
Morse’s report. A 

“s Notwithstanding these encouraging appearances, how- 
ever, it is not to be disguised that many things still re- 
maining among the Cherokees, are greatly to be deplored. 
Much poverty and wretchedness, several gross vices, par- 
ticularly drunkenness, and an almost total ignorance of 
God, his law, and the plan of salvation.” 

: These are the men, all of whom are worthy to be wit- 
nesses, and thisis the witness who has been called to testi- 
fy in their favor! 

Mr. W. said he would offer a few reflections on the sub- 
ject of State legislation over the Indians. 

The strong necessity there exists of providing for their 
government, is proved by the universal practice. Every 
one of the old States, except Georgia, subjected the sa- 
vages to their laws, as soon as they could de it with safety. 
Gcorgia has been the last, because the conduct of the Go- 
vernment of the United States fastened, for a longer time, 
a greater number of Indians on her territory. In confir- 
mation of this, he referred to pages 5, 8, and 9 of Mr. 
Bell’s report, and the compilation of State and colonia} 
laws relative to the Indians, published by order of the 
House. He did not advert to those laws at present for 
any other purpose than to prove the fact of legisiation. 
How--in what spirit--for what purpose, was a matter for 
those who passed them, not for him. The fact undoubt- 
edly was, that, while the Indians were strong, the sword 
gave the law: when they became weak, the law assumed 
the sword. No State, no colony, no christian community 
had ever recognised their perfect and entire sovereignty, 
They have always been held dependent on the christian 
nation which claimed the country they inhabit. They are 
not allowed to treat with foreign nations. They do not 
coin money. They cannot be said to send ambassadors. 
They have no freedom of commerce. They cannot be said 
to have arcgular form of Government-or system of laws. 
The punishment of crimes is generally left to private ven- 
geance. The practice ofacquiring or extinguishing their 
occupancy of the soil, was established and continued as a 
matter of convenience and expediency, not of right. Even 
the right of making war, which scems to have been left 
them as a relic of incurable barbarism, which could not be 
restrained without punishing them for murder, was ence 
proposed to be taken from them, by such benevolent and 
pious individuals as those who now rely upon the possession 
of that very power as a proof of Indian independence. 

In the fifth annual report of the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the war then raging between the Osages 
and the Cherokees of Arkansas is adverted to, and the fail- 
ure ofa bill reported in Congress, empowering the Presi- 
dent to suppress Indian wars by military force, lamented, 

_ The subject States of the Roman empire, to which Vat- 
tel denies the character of nations, were much better en- 
titled to assert it than the Indians. What does he con- 
sider as the indicia of sovereignty? Property in the soil 
incident to permanent occupancy, division, and cultiva- 
tion; the right to make peace and war, contract alliances, 


coin money, regulate.trade, sell lands, punish crimes com- 
mitted in their territory, ke. 0 5 = > : 

Ifthey are sovereign, upon what principle does.a power 
to regulate our cOmmerce with them, inour own constitu: 
tion, authorize us to interdict their commerce with foreign 

owers? Upon what principles-do we'execute our reye- 
nue laws, our crime acts, our. intercourse - laws, and..our 
laws against the slave trade in their territory? ‘Upon what 
principle do we-draw by our tariff some half æ'million.o: 
dollars annually, taken. from the fruits oftheir Jabor in 
the chase, and levied on their necessaries of life? : 

If it wére proposed now, as it was.by General Washing- 
ton in 1791, to establish a free port for the Indians upon 
the Appalachicola, would the gentlemen who are such 
strentious advocates for Indian rights, agree toit? Would 
Indians have a right to hold slaves within a State where 
slavery was prohibited? Could they proclaim freedom to 
all who touched their soil, ina State where slavery exists? 
Could you not seize Africans illegally imported into the 
Indian country? Sir, it has been done, - 

This mockery of sovereignty—this phantom of indepen- 
dence—this. idle pageantry of a distinct Government with- 
in the limits of the States, has long been regarded in its 
true light. . He referred to all the messages and docu- 
ments already quoted, and to the correspondence of Gene- 
ral Jackson with the War Department in 1821. ‘The Chero- 
kecs were long since admonished: that it must cease: 

In addition to the letter of. Col.: McKenney tothe- Secre- 
tary of War, already quoted, Mr. Wy said he might refer 
to the opinion of Mr. Attorney General. Wirt, upon the 
pretension set up by the Cherokee council to regulate 
their own trade, in which that pretension was resisted. 

Mr. W. next considered the character of the different 
portions of the Cherokee population. 

White citizens, and their descendants. Can those men 
shake off their allegiance, by entering the Cherokee hunt- 
ing grounds? i . 

Are not the children of citizens born on our soil, citi- 
zens? Would they not be liable by our laws to the penal- 
ties of treason?--of bigamy? Sir, questions eminently 
practical must arise aut of this state of things. 

Questions of inheritance. White men have, in some in- 
stances, abandoned their white families, settled among the 
Indians, married Indian women, and acquired, by mar- 
riage or otherwise, large personal estates. By the Indian 
law, it is understood the children by the last wife take all. 
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_ It is denied.that they are: justly liable to. either censure. 

The treaty of Hopewell was. protested against.as.‘‘a 
manifestând. direct. attempt to. violate. the-reta : 
reignty and legislative right of the State, and- re 
to the principles and harmony of the Federal. Union 
much as the aforesaid commissioners did attempt s 
cise powers that are not delegated by the respective State 
to the United Statesin Congress assembled.” ) =: 3 mer 

This protest is dated. 11th. February, 1786, and is now” 
on your table: : ’ oy 

The State_of North Carolina, also, protested against 
that treaty, and her protest, also, has been reprinted at 
this session...“ E gt, SRS : ; 

The State of Georgia; also; protested: against the trea- 
ties of New York and of Coleraine, ‘and against the inter- 
course act in 1797; that representation, and remonstrance 
is, also, before the House. . ` EERE 

Sir, at every step, Georgia has asserted her rights, and. 
warned the Government of the United States. of their in- 
fraction of them. ; mes 

Now, sir, as to the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
ofthem. The United States, by the treaty of New York, 


Lactually re-ceded to the Creeks a whole county in Georgia; 


and, by their treaties withthe Cherokees, what was called 
Wafford’s settlement; which tracts of country had previ: 
ously been cededto, the State by the Indians: -. : 
~ These: were: among’ the subjects of- complaint.and. 
monstrance. Well, sir, what did the committee to which 
the remonstrance of 1797 was referred, report? '; Ihave” 
that report before.me, and will submit it to the House... 
“ That a.certain tract of country, within the limits: of 
the State of Georgia, bounded by a line beginning at the. 
fork of the Occonee and Oakmulgee rivers, and thence run- 
ning in a southwest direction until it intersects the: most 
southern part of St. Mary’s river; thence, down the said 
river, to the old line, was ceded by the Creek nation of 
Indians tothe said State, by a treaty held between the 
commissioners of said State, and of the Creek Indians at 
Galphinton, on the 12th of November, 1785; which tract 
of country was, by the Legislature of the said State; formed. . 
into a county, by the name of Tallassee county; and:the 
cession thereof was afterwards confirmed, at a.treaty: held. 
between the same patties, at Shoulderbone, onthe 3d:day. 
of November, 1786. : 


made at New York, between the United States and the 


Questions must also arise out of the pursuit of fugitives| Creek Indians, bearing-date on the 7th of August, 1790, 


and slaves. ; 

Questions about the recovery of debts. By the Indian 
law, as it appears by the report of Governors Cass and 
Clark, all debts not paid within the year are considered 
dead debts; and an Indian feels himself under no obliga- 
tion to pay them. This mode of liquidation would usuaily 
find favor on one side of the contract only. 

Looking at all these topics, Mr. W. asked, which of the 
States-—what christian nation, if such a community was set 
down in their territory to-morrow, would hesitate a mo- 
ment about the wisdom, justice, propriety, and necessity 
of executing their laws upon it? 

In short, sir, there seems no escape from the conclusion 
of a learned and eminent chief justice of New York: 
“T know of no half-way doctrine on this subject. We 
have either an exclusive jurisdiction, pervading every part 
of the State, including the territory held by those Indians, 
or we have no jurisdiction over them whilst acting within 
their reservations.” 

Mr. W. said he would here say something of the com- 
plaints of Georgia. ; : 

At one time the Legislature and the people of that State 
are represented as sanctioning, by their acquiescence, 
every thing the United States have done. ae 

At another they are charged with clamorous impatience 
and unreasonable discontent. È 


a boundary line‘was established between. the ‘said nation. 
of Indians and the United States, whereby. the above de- 
scribed tract of country, named Tallassee county, was des 
clared to be within the Indian territory. : T 

“ The committee have not been able to discover upon 
what principles this relinquishment of the territory of the 
State of Georgia was assented to on the part of the United 
States. It is therefore to be presumed that it was done 
upon principles of general policy, with the intention,of 
establishing a permanent peace between the United States. 
and the said nation. They. are therefore of opinion that 
compensation ought to be made to the State.of Georgia 
for the loss of this territory, and.recommend to the House 
to adopt the following resolution: f : 

“© Resolved, That the United States will make compensa- 
tion to the State of Georgia for the loss and damage sus- 
tained by that State, in consequence of the cession of the 
county of Tallassee, made to the Creek nation by the 
treaty of New-York, unless. it shall bë deemed expedient 
to extinguish the Indian title to the said land. h 

‘ Your committee have paid particular attention to that - 
part of the memorial which relates tothe operation of the 
intercourse Jaws, and are of opinion that part of that law 
requires revisal and explanation; but, on account of thead- 
vanced period of the session, and the variety of important 
business now before the House, they recommend that such 


“Your. committee further report, That, bý thie-treaty ee 
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reyisal be postponed 
ture.” . : : - 
~. Tu the:compact of 1802, what do the United States ad- 
mit? They say, sit, inthe fourth clause of the first article: 

| That the United States shall, at their ‘own expense, 
extinguish, for ihe ‘use of. Georgia, as-early-as the same 
ean be: peaceably obtained, on reasonable terms, the In- 
dian title to the county of Tallassee, to the lands left out by 
the line drawn with the Creeks, in the year 1798, which 
had been previously granted by the State of Georgia; 
both:of which tracts had formerly been yielded by the In- 
dians,”. &ev” o Pie, p 

Now, sir, how was it with respect to the treaties of Gal- 
phinton and Shoulderbone, made by the savages with 
Georgia in 1783 and 1786? The Indians complained of 
these treaties. Commissioners were appointed by the 
United States to investigate the complaints of the Indians, 
and the fairness of the treaties made by Georgia. These 
commissioners were among the most distinguished men of 
their day: they were Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, Col. David 
Humphreys, and Cyrus Griffin, formerly President of Con- 
gress. What did they report? i 

** The commissioners beg leave further to report, that, 
after the most accurate investigation in their power to 
make, after consulting the best documents, and having re- 
course to credible depositions, they are unable to discover 
but that the treaty of Augusta, in 1783, the treaty of Gal- 
phinton, 1785, and the treaty of Shoulderbone, 1786, were 
all of them conducted with as full and authorized re- 
presentations, with as much substantial form and good faith, 
as Indian treaties have usually been conducted, or perhaps 
can be, when one of the contracting parties is destitute of 
the benefit of enlightened society; that the lands in ques- 
tion did, of right, belong to the lower Creeks as their 
hunting. grounds; have been’ ceded by them to the State 
Of Georgia for a valuable consideration, and were possessed 
and cultivated some years without any claim or molestation 
by any part of the Creek nation.” 

Such, sir, is a specimen of the unreasonableness of the 
complaints of Georgia. 

Then came the compact of 1802. The mode in which 
that contract has been attempted to be executed or evaded, 
on the part of the United States, has been examined; and 
I ask any honest, candid, dispassionate man, after looking 
at these facts, to answer me, upon his honor, this question: 
Has Georgia no reason to complain? 

The arrangements of Mr. Jefferson with the Cherokees, 
in 1807 and 1809, and the treaty of 1817, held out to us 
the delusive “hope that the just expectations of Georgia 
were at last to be fulfilled. The Cherokees within our 
limits were willing to go; they had applied to be allowed 
togo. Six thousand had gone.. When, suddenly, with- 
out-any just, reasonable, or assignable cause, they are 
made to stay, the treaty of 1817 is abandoned, and that of 
1819 substituted. Sir, had not the delegation from Geor- 
gia a right to ask, ‘* How has it happened?” 

Sir, that question has not yet been answered. It never 
will be answered. The people of Georgia indeed have 
their own conjectures how it happened. But I am not 
‘going: into that matter now. . 

The. gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bares} had 
enumerated, among the complaints of the people of Geor- 
gia, in the memorial against the intercourse act of 1797, 
that it restrained them from killing -an Indian when they 
pleased... The gentleman seemed to suppose, or wished 
others to suppose; it was one of the customary amusements 
of the country. Was not the gentleman apprised that, as 
early as 1774, Georgia, by her laws, had made the mur- 
der of an Indian as penalas the murder of a white man? 
Bat the character'and temper of that gentleman’s remarks 
seemed, to have one object-—exaspcration. So faras he 


until the next meeting of the Legisla- 


ment,.is usually the first to lose his temper; and, if so, 
the gentleman was clearly in the wrong. The gentleman 
was very lavish in-his censures-—contrary to all maxims of 
political economy, as he-feared it would procure no ade: 
quate return.. The gentleman was very much shocked at 
what Georgia had done. Mr. W. would tell him what 
Georgia had not done. She had never offered a premium 
for Indian scalps. She had never given a bounty for rais- 
ing dogs to hunt the Indians. She had never declared that 

an Indian tribe, by their hostilities, had committed treason, 

and forfeited their lands. : ` 

If such things had been done, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts could perhaps tell. who did them. Had it really 
escaped the penetration of the gentleman, that the com- 
plaint of Georgia against the intercourse act was, that it 
violated the constitutional rights of the State, and was a 
usurpation of authority on the part of the Federal Go- 
vernment? Whether well or ill founded, this was the sub- 
ject of remonstrance. 

Mr. W. said he did not intend to follow the honorable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Evererr] who pre- 
ceded him, through tbe course of his argument, but hoped 
he might be indulged with one or two observations. The 
gentleman was willing to vote millions, without number, 
to effect the object of removing the Indians peaceably, 
and with their own consent, and complying with the ad- 
mitted. obligations of the United States to Georgia, if it 
could be done without a violation of national faith, and a 
due regard to humanity. And yet the gentleman entered 
into a minute, and, as Mr. W. thought, an exaggerated 
calculation of the expense, as if to terrify gentlemen 
who might be less liberal than himself. He complained 
that it was proposed to remove the Indians “not in car- 
riages, nor on horseback, but on foot.” Did the gentle- 
man really imagine he could get one Indian in ten to enter 
a carriage? If the gentleman desired they should be fur- 
nished with post-coaches, that, too, would have been a 
fair item in his estimate of expenditure. 

Sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts wished to find 
himself under a moral necessity to vote for this measure. 
He has not been able to find that necessity now, though he 
found it some years since, in 1826, when he Voted for the 
appropriations to assist certain Indian tribes to emigrate 
west of the Mississippi, according to the provisions of the 
Creek treaty. [Here Mr. Evenerr asked Mr. W., ina 
low tone, ‘ And who voted against that bill?’] Mr. W. 
said he would tell the gentleman from Massachusetts, since 
he had asked the question. Nearly all the Georgia dele- 
gation... And why, sir? Georgia affirmed the validity of 
the treaty of the Indian Springs, and denied that of the 
treaty of Washington; and the then Executive of the 
United States had intimated the necessity of using the mili- 
tary power of the United States to coerce Georgia to sub- 
mission. Sir, this roused the feelings of the people of 
Georgia to a state of which I presume the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has no idea; but he may perhaps form some, 
when I tell him I have seen the mother teaching to her 
child, as the first prattle of infancy, the then watchword - 
of the State rights party, Troup and the treaty! 

Sir, I beg pardon for being moved a moment from my 
philosophy, by the question of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. That controversy is decided. The people 
have passed upon it. I do uot desire to revive it now, 
and here. . But if the gentleman has been able to find, 
in the vate of the then delegation of Georgia, any other 
motives than those I have mentioned, he has discovered 
more than was ever known to them or their constituents. 

Sir, [said Mr. W.] we have heard the most contradic- 
tory arguments on this subject, in the course, sometimes, 
of the same speech. At onc moment we are shocked 
with the intelligence that we are going to send. the poor 


[Mi..W.] was ‘concerned, they would not produce any | Indians into a sterile and inhospitable wilderness, or rather 
such effect. ~The party who has the worst. of an argu-|descrt, to perish; the next, we are about te concentrate 
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: Mr. TEST, of Indiana, rosé, and ‘said, that; after ‘so pro- 
tracted a-debate,-hé was ‘not at albinclined to detain’ the 
House by the discussion of topics which ‘hadbéfore been 
presented to its consideration; and though the subject 
the highest importance to the country, not‘only inte 
to its. financial concerns, byt to its honor, its’ justi 
national character, yet I-should, {said he] under an ; 
circumstances but thosein which I find myself placed, Have > 
been contented with giving a silent vote. But,‘sir, my 
situations: peculiar; the bill under consideration has pašs= 
ed the: Senate, and both the Senators from the State which 
Lhave the honor in part to represent, have found it their 
duty to give it their support. Both my colleagues, too, T 
understand; have expressed opinions favorable to it, and, 
besides this, the Legislature of my State has recommend: 
ed the removal of the Indians, upon Just and liberal ‘prin- 
ciples.. Under those embarrassing circumstances ‘do I find 
myself, while feel that I am, at the same time, bound: in 
conscience, in honor, and-in justice, to raise my voice 
against it. . 2 f = 

In relation to the recommendation of the Legislature of 
the State, I know they would never recommend to me to 
doa thing that was not entirely consistent withthe interest, 
the honor, and dignity of the:country; and,1 feel assured, 
that if:this question were presented -to ‘them inthe’ sami 


idable bands of furious and savage warriors, to deso- 
forn e er, and become allies of Great. Britain and 
Mexico. “Now, we hear that the country is. without wood 
or water, and utterly uninhabitable; and, anon, that this 
is a plán to check thè progress of our western settleménts, 
and to prevent the springing up.of new .States-and flourish- 
ing cities west of the Mississippi. “Sir, all these argu- 
ments cannot be sound, for they destroy each other,- 
. But the race of Indians will perish! »~ Yes, sirt- The In- 
dians of this continent, like all other men; savage or civil- 
ized, must perish. They must perish, whether they re- 
main upon this, or remove to the other side of the Missis- 
vippi. Would gentlemen have them immortal upon earth? 
Upon what people—upon what individual has heaven, in 
its wrath, pronounced so cruel.a. malediction? What is 
history but the obituary of nations? -Where is’ Carthage? 
and Tyre? and Sidon? and Nineveh? and Babylon? Where 
are the aboriginals who were driven out or massacred by 
the forefathers of these Indians?’ Where are those count- 
less empires whose names.are lost, or whose existence and. 
destruction. are only proved by ruins of their works, or 
fragments of their records or their language? Gone, ‘sir! 
Falling or fallen into that abyss which awaits man and all 
his marvels, Aye! and the moral of their story, though 
told by Tasso and by Byron, is better. told by one word, nte hem in-the’ 
and that word, oblivion: okie Beg form it-is-to me; they would decide upon itas have do 
Whose fate do we lament? “The present generation of| Sir, T have looked’ atthe . wrong side of this questió 1 
Indians? They will perish like the present generation of] have been led to- distrust my own judgment, labored toseé: :, 
white men. Is it distant generations? Sir, if the race/if 1 could not bring my mind toa different conclusion from . 
perishes, those. distant generations will never be born.| that to which it has arrived, but all in vain. I cannot re- 
And if it were possible to perpetuate the race of Indians, | concile it with my duty to sustain the bill, notwithstanding 
what would be the consequence? . Why, that a hundred} the many powerful motives to do so, and my duty Tcaniiot: 
or a thousand fold tic number of white men would not be} postpone for any consideration under heaven. ` Sir, T-ean 
born, because the Indiani would roam over and possess,|see no: benefit which is to result to the country from. the 
without enjoying, the land which must afford the future passage of this bill, while I cannot avoid seeing the irre- 
whites subsistence. And if our far-sighted, prospective] trievable ruin into which it plunges that unhappy race whd 
humanity must weep over distant contingent generations, | are the subjects of its operations. And here, sir; I beg 
is it not as fair a subject of grief to lament the millions of| leave to remark, once for all, that I cannot help‘ thinking 
whites who never will exist, in the one case, as the thou- my colleagues are laboring under the impression that ‘this ` 
sends of Indians who will not receive life, in the other? | bill is calculated to serve the purpose of extinguishing the. - 
But, before we indulge our tears at the extinction of the] Indian title to lands in our own State: ‘it is not 80;-itddes 
Yndian race, let us inquire what it is we lament. Let us, | not answer usat all. The bill only authorizés the: Presi 
if we can, analyze our own ideas. san dent to exchange lands beyond the Mississippi, for lando; 
When gentlemen talk of preserving the Indians, what is| this side; it does not authorize. him to extinguish the In: 
it that they mean to preserve? Ts it their mode of life? No. | dian title in any other way than by an'exchange’of lands 
You intend to convert them from hunters to agriculturists| with them; and the truth is, the Indians within: out own 
or herdsmen. Is it their barbarous laws and: customs?| State, I understand, do not’ desire an exchange of lands; 
No.. You propose to furnish them with a code, and pre-|they have lands beyond the Mississippi; a part of them 
vail upon them to adopt habits like your own. Their lan-| have already gone there, and those remaining™ desire to 
guage? No. You intend to supersede their imperfect] dispose of their claims for moncy, and property such’ as 
Jargon, by teaching them your own rich, copious, energetic | may be suitable for them, in order that they may go and 
tongue. Their religion? No. You intend to convert them] join their brothers in that country. All they ask is a fair 
from their miscrable and horrible superstitions to the mild price for their possessions, and they are not only willing 
and cheering doctrines of christianity. : butanxiousto go. This measure is calculated more par- 
What is if, then, that constitutes Indian individuality—- ticularly to affect the southern Indians in Mississippi,’ Ala- 
the identity of that race which gentlemen are so anxious|bama, and Georgia. T have thought it proper to say this 
to preserve? Is it the more copper color of the skin, | much of the peculiar attitude in which I stand in relation 
which marks them~-according to our prejudices, at least-—| to the question now under consideration. I have, there. 
an inferior——a conquered-~a degraded race? fore, thought it my duty to render the reasons which xo- 
Sir, Luse the ideas of one who has seen and written! vern me in this case, notwithstanding the value of the time 
well and much on this subject: I would use his language, | of the House. I could, it is true, have given them in the 
if it was at hand. i domestic forum; but the immense interests involved; and 
But, alas! the Indians melt away before the white man, | the vast consequences to result from the measure; not only 
like snow before the sun! Well, sir! Would you keep the|to the present generation of the aborigines, but perhaps 


snow and lose the sun! . ; to millions yet unborn, have induced me to offer them here, 
It is the order of nature we exclaim against. Jacob will although Ican scarcely hope to changea single vote. There- 
forever obtain the inheritance of Esau. 


h We cannot alter | fore, without further introduction, {Į will endeavor to pre- 
the laws of Providence, as we read them in the experience | sent to the House my views of the subject, according to the 
of ages. E : order in which I have considered it. 7 aod 
The earth was'given for labor, and to labor it belongs.| The first thing that strikes the mind in the case, is, its 
The gift was not to the red, or to the white, but to the|novelty. The Government, ever since its establishment, 
human race-~and the inscription was, to the wisest—the | has viewed those Indians in the light of sovereign commu- 
bravest—to virtue—--and to industry! nities, and treated with them as such. In all our intercourse 
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with them for fifty or sixty years, we have negotiated-and 
dealt with them as independent sovereignties, without. a 
single exception; but this bill now proposes to change our 
policy, ‘and throw all these tribes of Indians into the hands 
of the President-of the United States, to be-bargained with 
like individuals or petty corporations; no treaty-is contem- 
plated by the bill, no: convention with them as anation, but 
a: door.is.to be thrown open, by which you: can approach 
every individual ofthe tribe, and make a separate bargain 
with him. for his little improvement. More of this, how- 
ever, when {come to examine particularly the principles 
of the bill... But I would ask, sir, why is it now necessary 


to: change. our policy towards those sons of the forest? 


what has produced this necessity? Will not the Indians 
agree to sell their lands? and must they be had at any rate, 
and by any means? Is it necessary to descend to making in- 
dividual.contracts instead. of national ones? If you cannot 
obtain'the consent of the nation to dispose of its domain, 


_ is it-right and just to tamper with individuals of it, and 


thereby: weaken its power, by distracting its councils, set- 


‘ting its members at war among themselves, creating strife, 


feuds,-and separate interests,.in order to accomplish in this 
manner what you could not by fair and honorable treaties’ 
Sir, Lhave said that our policy of treating with the indians 
as sovereign communities has been settled ever since the 
establishment of our independence; and, sir, I will say fur- 
ther, it has had the sanction of all the distinguished states- 
men and patriots from the revolution down to the present 
day. General Washington and his cabinet solemnly recog- 
nised the principle, as appears by the document read to 
the Committce of the Whole by the honorable gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Srorrs.] Alexander Hamilton, the 
elder John Adams, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Mon- 


roe, and John' Q. Adams, have all maintained the same 


opinion; and, sir, the American people recognise the same 
principle at this moment, nor will they ever sanction any 
other so long as the Indians remain a distinct and separate 
race of men. Sir, our policy in rchtion to them may not 
have been the best that could be adopted, yet it was 
the best that our ancestors at that time could conceive of. 
I must confess I never have myself believed our policy the 
best that could be; but, such as it is, the Indians have ac- 
customed themselves to it, and have acted underit, until it 
has so mingled itself with their institutions, as to now form 
the basis of their national code with the white man. T have 
been inclined to think it was not the best, not because I 
could readily devise a better, but because it has not an- 
swered the end for which’ it was intended, that is, their 
civilization; and, probably, indeed, none that could be de- 
vised would answer that purpose. ‘rhe Indians have be- 
lieved us sincere, that we intended to act upon those prin- 
ciples in good faith, that we really viewed them in the 
light of sovereign communities, and intended to treat them 
as such. And, sit, whatis their surprise, when, all at once, 
the curtain is drawn aside, the veil cast off, and they. see 
themselves exposed to the rude approach of obtrusive 
power? What,sir, must be their surprise. when they are now 
told that these treaties, these national engagements are but 
solemn mockcrics, political farces, ‘* mere devices, intend- 
ed by the Government more for effect upon their minds, 
than with an intention of being carried into execution,” for 
such is the language of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
-as-stated in their report to this House. 

-Sir, I have in my hand a report of a committee of the 


guage to Georgia on that occasion? It was, in substance, 
this,‘ that so long as Georgia meddled and tampered with 
the Indians herself, and would not acknowledge the ex- 
clusive right of the United States to treat with them as so- 
vereign communities, they could not think of interfering in 
their quarrels.” I beg leave, sir, to quote a few passages 
from that document of the old Congress. It is there said 
“that there is a circumstance far more embarrassing,” and 
that is, the clause in the confederation ‘* relative to manag- 
ing all affairs. with the Indians, &c. is differently constru- 
ed by Congress, and the two States (meaning North 
Carolina and Georgia) within whose limits the said tribes 
and disputed lands are: the construction contended for by: 
these States, if right, appears to the committee to leave 
the federal powers in this case a mere nullity; North Caro- 
lina has undertaken to assign lands to the Cherokees, and 
Georgia has proceeded to treat with the Creeks concern- 
ing peace, lands, and the objects usually the principal ones, 
in almost every treaty with the Indians.” It is further said 
in that document, ‘* The laws of the State can have no ef- 
fect upon a tribe of Indians or their lands within the limits 
of their State.” . “It cannot be supposed that the State 
has the powers mentioned.” But it is said, ‘* that the way 
to avoid those difficulties is to concede to Congress the ex- 
clusive management of all affairs with the Cherokees and 
Creeks, and other independent tribes within the limits of 
the said States--so that Congress may have the acknow- 
ledged power of regulating trade, and making treaties with 
those tribes--that Congress, however, can never employ 
the forces of the Union in any cause, the justice of which 
they are not fully informed and convinced, nor constitution- 
ally interfere in behalf of the State against any such inde- 
pendent tribe, but on the principle that Congress shall have 
the whole direction of the war, and settling of all the terms 
of peace with such Indian tribes.” This, then, appears to 
have been the settled opinion of Congress so long ago as 
1787, and they have acted upon that principle ever since. 
Georgia conceded the power to Congress then, and has ac- 
knowledged it in more emphatical terms since, by requir- 
ing of them, in 1802, when she made her cession of lands, 
to extinguish the title of the Indians to the remainder with- 
in her own territorial limits. Sir, 1 have other evidence of 
the justness of the principles that the Indians are sove- 
reign communities within the limits of the lands upon 
which they reside. The honorable gentleman in the other 
House, who is at the head’of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, {Mr. Warre, of Tennessee} and who presented to 
the Senate the very bill under consideration, gave an opi- 
nion on this point some years ago, in which he proves 
incontestibly that they are sovereign nations; and that opi- 
nion, too, was given to the Indians themselves, on a ques- 
tion presented to him, by them, for his decision, under cir- 
cumstances, too, which required the exercise of all his 
candor, all his justice, his talents, his integrity, and his 
philanthropy. And I haveno hesitation in saying he did 
exercise all those virtues in an eminent degree in giving 
that opinion, for such was the force of his reasoning on the 
subject, that he has put even scepticism itself to the blush. 
Indeed, a very distinguished statesman, now a. member of 
the other branch of this Legislature, told me that he had 
had his doubts about the matter until he read that learned 
opinion, after which it was impossible to doubt for a mo- 
ment. "Now, sir, that honorable gentleman has reversed 
his opinion, and at this time sanctions all the doctrines of 


old federal Congress, dated 1787, in which the question ofj Georgia upon this point, and has consented to bring in this 


the sovereignty of the Indian tribes is most solemnly set- 
fled. It seems that-after the treaty of Hopewell, in 1785, 
with: the Cherokees, the State of Georgia, at the same 
time that she remonstrated against that treaty, took upon 
herself to treat with the Indians; and after having. got into 
difficulties, and when threatened with a war by them, she 


called upon the Congress to protecther against their toma- 


hawks and scalping knives. And, sir, what was their lan- 


bill and advocate it. - i , 

` Tappeal, sir, to the solemn acts of the now Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union. When acting under the solemn obli- 
gations of an oath to support the constitution of the United 
States, he himself entered into several treaties with the 
Indians, acknowledging their sovereignty and indepen- 
dence. And, whatis remarkable, in the year 1817, in July, 


| Andrew Jackson, now President of the United States, 
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nor McMinn, of. Tennessee, ‘and Mr. Merriwether, | piring remnant of-a poor, miserable-class of beings; who 
or Georgia, negotiated a treaty with those very Cherokee | have been lulled intoa hope ‘of safety. by: her pane ot 
Indians, in Which. they expressly confirm all the treaties protection. Sir; Emake no charge against anys th hi ca 
heretofore between them, and declare that they shall -for-| community of men. Alabama and -Georgia ar aa : 
ever be entitled to all the rights and immunities:granted:by minded, honorable States, and might-do the Indians J 
the same. ` Sir, what does thistreaty, entered into with | more justice than even the United States, for aught knows 
them by the Chief: Magistrate, guaranty to those:Indians?| but itis the principle I condemn; it is forfeiting our solemn 
Why, sir, it guaranties *¢that if any white man ‘residing | engagements; it 1s delivering those poor wretches into the f 
among’ them shall commit a murder, or other capital crime, hands. of persons interested in their destruction; with 
he shall be by them delivered up to be- punished by: thej whom they have no engagements for safety. -Tt is: with- 
whites.” Not that thé laws of Georgia shall extend over | drawing'from:them-that protection which they hada right 
them;-and ‘punish him and them. “** That if any ‘citizen | to expect from:this- Government. Itisa violation of our 
of the United States, or person under their protection, |solemn pledges, and forfeiture of our sacred honor as a- 
shall commit'a robbery, murder, or other crime on an In-| nation, which I can never consent to: - Sir, I digress from 
dian, he shall be punished in the same manner as if he had | the point 1 was considering: Twill return.) 0408 
committed the offence ona white man, and the indians| © After this, shall it be said that these treaties are null 
may attend and see him punished if they will.” That if| ‘mere devices, intended more to operate upon the:minds 
any citizen of the United ‘States shall settle or attempt to of the Indians than to be carried into effect?” Sir, ‘this is. 
settle on the Indian lands, and will not remove on due no-i 2 strange language for any man to hold, and more particu- 
tice, he forfeits the protection of the United States, and | larly for an honorable committee of this House; but if we 
the Indians may punish him as they please.” : «t No white} pass this-bill, it. becomes the language of the nation: ¥ 
man, without the consent of the Indians, or a license from | will never consent thus to degrade my country. If these 
the United States, is allowed to go into or upon the Indian| great sacrifices are to be made," some more yielding’ spirit 
lands. It is further. stipulated, ‘that the Indians nor than mine must be found. ~ Sir, let us:now examiiie itt 
whites shall resort to the law of-retaliation,. except:for a|the principles upon which this-doctrine: is-founded;the 
gross or manifest violation of the: treaties, ‘and: ‘then they situation we place: ourselves. in, in:relation-toour Tights 
are to give notice, and, ifthe grievance isnotredressed by |and--the ‘rights of the Indians... In: what relation'do; the’ 
the whites, they are to declare-war béfore ‘eitlier party |Indiang stand to the United States; and what tothe several © 
shall retaliate.” And, sit, in-this treaty, there is the fol |States? May they be-considered ‘as: sovereign commutii- 
lowing provision, “that the United- States solemnly gua- ties without the limits of'a State, and not within? Suppose 
ranty to the Indians all their lands, and engage to protect; we admit that position, what is the conclusion? Why, that - 
them against all intrusions, not only of all other Indians, |the United States must treat with them for their lands:af' , 
but against the whites likewise.” These are the solemn |they reside without the limits of any State... They are, in 
treaty provisions now subsisting between the United States | that situation, allowed to contract alliances, declare war, 
and the Indians proposed to be removed by the provi-|and make peace—they own the soil, and: it must -be 
sions of this bill, and solemn treaty provisions entered into }got of them by conquest or purchase. But the Congress, 
with them by Andrew Jackson himself, the President: of |have a right to admit, new States into the Union; and when 
the United States. And what is the language now held out |the territory upon which they reside comes to be admitted 


to these poor Indians by this same President of the Unit-|into the Union, their relations change like magic, and quick: , 


ed States? Ina talk which he held with the Creeks last {as lightning they lose their sovereignty, are at: once ren- 
spring, he tells them, “where you are now, you and my |dered dependent on the State, taken out: of thy idly 
white children are too near to cach other to live in harmo- |care of Congress, and become amalgamated with'¢hé mass 
ny, your game is destroyed, and many: of your péople will of citizens of:the State, whose sovereignty happens-torbe. < 
not work; your father has provided: youa country over | thrown over them. ‘They have been neither bought nor ` 
the Mississippi rivér, and I advise you tọ gotoit. In thatisold, nor have they-consented, and yet they have been, 
country your father the President promises-to protect [changed in a moment from the savage to the’ citizen.» {f 
you, to feed you, and to shield you from all: harm; where jthis doctrine be correct, we bave expended some thirtyor 
you now live. your white brothers have always’ claimed | forty millions of money very foolishly. We have nothing 
theland. The land beyond the Mississippi belongs to the |to do but to lay out the whole Indian territory into States, 
President, and none else.” £ My white children in Ala- jand the lands all become our own, unless you say the 80+ 
bama have extended their laws over your country; if you|vereignty of the States operates upon the petson and-not 
remain init, you must be subject to their laws.” Sir, this;upon the property, which would be a glaring solecism. 
is the language held to those poor Indians by the President | Whatis sovereignty? It is that power and dominion which 
of the United States, after those solemn treaty engage-|man has over all created things—there is nothing which it > 
ments he has entered into with them himself.. ‘You live {doesnot operate upon. -It grasps the oceahiand theeasth, T 
too near the whites,” ‘you had better go àway.” - ‘ Ala-|the whaleiin- the ocean, atid the ant that creeps: pon’ the 
bama has always owned your land, E cannot protect you; if} ground: -It extends to the lives, liberties, and fortunesof 
you live there, you must submit to the laws of Alabama, {all those over whom it éxerts its influence... It is-that, and 
you must not expect me to interfere.” l that only, which gives the tenure by «whicly ‘nations: hold 
the Indians are enjoying a good country. solemnly gua-|the property they possess. It is that, and that only, ‘which 

rantied fothem by the United States. Alabama, deeply gives them a name and a being as a nation. “Without 
Wane in securing the country to herself, they are to|it, they are but a heterogeneous. mass of individuals, des- 

oyan up to her to pass what onerous laws she|titute of power.and without rights. They cancneither 
peas over-them; they, poor wretches, must submit to |take; hold, possess, or exercise authori thi 

her laws, whatever they may be, or remove ¢ into a | Under this view. of th ject; i "Ship the aa, 
wilderness they know nothing of. : SAWAY DO'A fo T er this view. of the subject, if you strip the Indians.of 
Tengen eh a ing of. Is this leaving them at their sovereignty, they ean have ‘nothing; ‘ you ‘have-no 
Geant uh acd or. stay? Is this holding out to them need:to purchase their lands, they belong to you; indeed, 
eee Be fe a right to expect under the solemn | without admitting thèm that power, they cannot sell you 
pe i 0. he ov ernment? Sir, it is not the language of| their lands, for that is all that makes them nations: How 
ae he on itie tlre hast thing I will believe of my country, | then stands the case with Georgia? Sheclaims-the soilwhen 
ae te a o feit het solemn pledges, her sacred honor. the lidian title is extinguished, and claims it justly, too: 
fo persons dee aide uae betiere, that she will deliver up jher right thus far is-admitted. Now, if itbe true:that the 

P 5 coe in their extinction, the ex- j Indians within her borders are not sovereign communities, > 
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why, they cannot hold the lands, and she has them without 
Money.and without price, and-she has-iot only the lands, 
but shezhas the Indians also. - She is a:sovereign State be- 
yond all. doubt, and, as such,-has.a right-to exercise the 
power... The Indians have no: title :but: what-they. claim 
from being a sovereign -community; andif they be not that, 
why, they are.her-citizens or they arealiens or slaves, and 
so have no title whatever.in the soil'to extinguish. “Aliens 
carhold property as well as citizens, slaves cannot; but it 
will net-be pretended the «Indians are the latter, and, if 
< they were; the vesult would be the same, for their masters 
would be ‘the rightful owners of all they possessed; and if 
they be-aliens, Georgia would possess their property ‘so 
far as she was éntitled to do so by virtue of her sovereign 
power. And such being the state of the case, Georgia 
can‘haye no claim upon the United States, and the passage 
of this bill, as to.her, would be perfectly nugatory. 
4 ‘Bake ‘another view of the case. If she has a right to 
. extend her laws over the Indians, it must be because they 
"have ho:Fights as a‘nation—that must be admitted. They 
cannot‘own the. soil .as individuals, for they can have no 
. individual rights; and, if they had, the United States never 
, undertook 'to extinguish the rights of individuals. Georgia, 
‘by-extending her laws over them, makes them her citizens, 
or-they are aliens, as before observed: and the United States 
meyer undertook to extinguish the title of either her citi- 
zens, or of the aliens residing within or without her juris- 
diction; and under her control. ‘hat title which the United 


‘States undertook to extinguish, was that which the Indians jits power—and so the sti 
held'as'a sovercign community, not as citizens or aliens of | Hence, sir, in whatever 


‘Georgia. If Georgia really has the power to extend. her 
“laws over them, and make them her citizens, why, by that 
very act, shié does all the United States undertook to do for 
her; and of course can have no claim upon them.. She 
hasctaken the matter into her own hands, and has relieved 
them from all responsibility. What, then, is the necessity 
‘of passing ‘this. act?-~for its operations will be confined 
pretty much to Georgia, unless you carry-the doctrine to 
the extent I havc. before suggested: and, cven then, it will 
be-useless——for if, really, Alabama and Mississippi possess 
the power they contend for, and do actually extend their 
Jaws over the Indians, they must become citizens of those 
States—and all their disabilities as nations attach, and all 
their rights as citizens accrue; so that, if they owned the 
lands before as nations, taking away their character as such 
puts ‘it out of the power of Congress to treat with them, 
and’ they either’ own. the lands as individuals, and the 
‘United States have no right to take them from them, or 
they have no title at all, and the United States, or Alabama 
-and Mississippi; own them: and if the doctrine contended 
for by:the Presidènt of the United States-be true, who does 
really owm the soil in the new States—the General Govern- 
(mett, or: the States?-This question might bring the Gene- 
‘yal and State Governments into ‘collision about: the soil, 
. .whichit would be a very dangerous one to raise. Butlet it 
belong to whom it may, the question with Georgia is settled, 
‘and, likewise, the question about the necessity of this bill; 
for, in any such state of the case, the Indian title, as such, is 
iextinguished. : Nothing is more clear than that fact; for 
(the United States have certainly no authority to make pur- 
 o¢hase'of large bodiés of land of the citizens of a State, or 
sof a:State- itself. Congress can only purchase lands for 
“national purposes, such as are either expressed or implied 
.in ‘the: grants:.of ‘the constitution, for erecting forts, ar- 
‘sgenaliytdockyards,-and other needful - buildings, or for 
eroads;icanals, or other necessary means of defence. if 
Jweadmitthe principle that Congress can. purchase of the 
citizens; or aState itself, a part of the lands of a State, for 


‘any other than meré national purposes, and hold them, we. 


-must'admit the right: to-purchase all the lands, and so make 
ts citizens vassals to the General Governnient; and if they 
-may purchase oné State, they may-purchase all, and, by 
Uthat: means, consolidate the States-into one great empire; 


which would not entirely suit the notions of those who 
stickle so much for State rights. . And, sir, however this 
kind of doctrine may.comport with the views of the present 
admininistration, it will never suit the people. - 

Sir, there is another light in which this subject may be 
viewed, and which clearly extinguishes all claim Georgia 
has upon the United States in relation to those lands, if 
her doctrine be correct. The compact entered into by the 
United States with Georgia, when she ceded her wild lands 
within the State, was, that.the Indian title should be ex- 
tinguished ‘as soon as it could be done peaceably, and on 
reasonable terms.” - Sir, what was the consideration for 
this arrangement? It was the cession of the lands by Geor- 
gia. What was the reason for the undertaking, on the part 
of the United States? It was, because it was considered, 
by both parties, that Georgia had not the power, under the 
constitution, to treat with the Indians for their lands, or in- 
deed for any thing else belonging to them; because, by the 
constitution, the sole and exclusive power of regulating com- 
merce with the Indiansis given to Congress. But Georgia de- 
claresthatall those treaties made by the GeneralGovernment 
with the Indians are nullities--tlat they had no power or 
authority to make such=-tbat she has a right to extend her 
laws over the Indians, convert them into -her citizens, and 
so place it beyond the power of this Government to make 
treaties with them at all; and, of course, unable to comply 
with its stipulation--and which, if really true, the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to do a thing not within the range of 
ulation is perfectly null and void. 
fight you view this nullifying doc- 
trine, it leads to the same result. If Alabama, Georgia, 
and Mississippi be right in their construction of the consti- 
tution, and the treaties made with the Indians under it, why, 
then, there is no necessity for this law, unless, indeed, it 
be intended to deal with individuals among the Indians for 
their lands and improvements; and that will be conceding 
what is altogether contrary to any principle in the laws of 
nations. It would be conceding: that individuals acquire 
rights by virtue of their national sovereignty, separate and 
distinct from their private rights as citizens—-and that the 
Government may purchase of them those rights so acquired: 
for it will not be contended that the United States can 
purchase individual titles of private citizens, except it he 
for national purposes. What, sir, would Georgia say, if e 
proposition were gravely made in this House, to purchase 
of her citizens all the lands within her limits? I am inclined 
to think it would be rejected by her representatives as 
promptly as a proposition to increase the tariff, or that of 
a project of internal improvement. 1f, then, the Indians 
are her citizens, as the gentleman from Georgia who last 
spoke, [Mr. Winx] contends they are-—for he says they 
might tax them, and claim a representation for them in this 
House-—we can make no treaties with them, and this bill 
is useless. So much I have thought it right to say, upon 
principles and precedent. Let me now Inquire a little 
into the expediency and justice of the measure. | 

Sir, I took occasion to remark, M.a digression that I 
made, that we had been in the habit of treating the Indians 
as distinct and sovereign communities since the first or- 
ganization of the Government--that all the sages and pa- 
triots of the republic, from its foundation to the present 
administration, had done so. Now, sit, what have we done, 
and how stands the case? In 1785, ’91, "95, and every year 
since, we have told those Indians, we will protect you-— 
you shall. live under your own laws--no white man shall 
step his foot upon your soil-—your lines shall be marked-— 
and if a white man intrudes upon you, you may punish bim 
as you please; and we will hold him as beg without our 
protection. Those treaties have been renewed--they now 
subsist and are in full force. The national faith and the 
national honor are all pledged for their support and main- 
tenance. Nay, the very same person who now holds in his 
[hands the national prerogative, has himself sanctioned the 
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that their object is te ‘divide of separate haitoi (ie j 
Cherokeės) into two partiés—one to remain Where they 
j ) $ $ lieli-bre: 
x té 


renewed all! 


that ‘they 
_ leave their possessions on this side’ the Mississippi to tlie 
f these Indians, it} white brethren, “and go to the country they have chosen 
» In that treaty this solemn, humane, ‘and beñe- 


will be necessary to go a little mor e CAS 
it will be necessary to examine the principles‘of this bill, 
the nature of the laws of Georgia and of the other States, 
which have been brought to bear. upon them. In 1802, 
Georgia made a cession of a part of what. she claimed as 


her territory, to ie United States. In that compact, the é 1 tes, r dic 
Government undertook to extinguish all the Indian title to] choice of a country, and did settle themselves dow 


lands lying within the bounds of ‘the State; ‘“as-soon.as it}the United'States’ lands, and have sènt on their agi 
could be done peaceably, and on reasonable terns.” make a treaty, therefore, know ye, that rder to cart) 
These are the words of the compact: “The United'States into full effect these promises of the ‘President, and: to 
shall, at theié own expense, extinguish, for the use of Geor- | promote a continuation of friendship with their brothers,” 
gia, as early as the same canbe * peaceably obtained, où | goon to establish and conclude the’ various: articles ‘that 
reasonable terms, the lands, &c.’?. Observe, the lands! follow; and, among the rést, the one heretofore recited, 
wore to be obtained as'soon as they could be, * peaceably, | confirming and.acknowledging, with both parts ofthe na- ; 
and on reasonable terms.” We were not to go to war/tion, the continuance, ‘in full force, of all treaties'be- 
with the Indians for them; we were not to violate treaties; |tween them:” and it is particularly stipulated in this treaty, 
we were not to trample upon established principles, or] ‘that if any of the Cherokees on the east side of the Mis- 
tonrup the foundation of a settled policy the Government|sissippi shall desire to become citizens of the. United. 
was pledged to maintain. Nor was it to be donc at all events; | States, and they shall make known that desire, each head - 


it was to be done on reasonable terms, or not atall: clear-| of a family shall have laid off to him six hundred and forty 
ly showing that the United States did not feel themselves 


acres of land, tó remain to him for life, with remainder‘in 
at liberty to fall upon the Indians, and drive them from the | fee simple to his children.” Here, sir, is à treaty enteréd 
country, Nght or wrong—and showing,’ as clearly, that}into with the Cherokees by General Jackson; ‘now Presi- 
Georgia was not authorized to do s0; and, at the same time, | dent of the United States, and.a distinguished “citizen 6f 
conceding to the United States power she did not claim|the State of Georgia, by and with the consent of Georgi 
herself, thatis, the power of making treaties“ with the In-| those distinguished ‘gentlemen acting under the solemi 
dans. “If the Government were bound, at all events, to] obligations of an oath to support the constitution of the -7 
extinguish the Indian title to the lands, why those qualify-| United States making 4 treaty with the Cherokee Indians, 

ing worda, when itcan bé done peaceably, and on reason-ja large portion of whom reside in Georgia; -which, “in its 

able terms?” If Georgia had been competent to tréat with {solemn stipulations, recognises thie following facts: that 


General Jackson liad the talk with the Indians, in which |those solemn engagements, recognising’ these high‘ sové- © 
he told them he could not protect them against the intru-/reign rights, they should be told by General Jackson him: 
sions of those States; and it was not ti this last winter jsclf, holding in his hand the power and prerogative of a 
ahd the present spring, that those States took upon them- {mighty nation, that they could: not be maintained in them; 
selves to extend their laws over the Indians within their bor- [that they must go to the desert, or yield to the encroach- 
ders. Tsay, itis evident they were emboldened to do so by | ments of the States in which they reside, 900 So 
the language which General Jackson held toward those In-] How far these Cherokees have lived up to their profes- 
dians; for they never had before presumed to do so, nor {sions in favor of civilized life—of their intentions to aban: 
until he had announced to these tribes that the protection |don that of the hunters, ‘and pursue the arts of husbandry 
of the United States should be withdrawn from them; jthe gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Everett] has told 
thereby inviting the States-to do what they did. And, sir, Jus. Hehas given usa schedule of their slaves, their horses,. 
it ts not a little remarkable that this language of renuncia- jtheircattle, their farming utensils, together with'a-statem ¢ 
tion should be proclaimed’t‘the Cherokee: Indians by [of their churches, their public houses, their mills, their 
General Jackson, after negotiatiig with them the treaty he | workshops, &e. ` Task you, then, sir, if it ‘cofhports;with ' 
did in 1817. It is admitted, in the preamble to thattreaty, jthe dignity, the honor, and the justice of this great repub- 
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liey:to throw. these people from your protection, and aban- 
don-them to those with whom they have no stipulations for 
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mere compacts, as with individuals. The language of the 


constitution is express *‘ that Congress shall have power 


protection and safety, and tell them, in the. language of] to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the 


the report of. the Committee on Indian Affairs 


» that all{several States, and. with the Indian tribes.” 


“ And that 


this parade about treaties ttis a mere device,.intended|the President shall have power, by and with the advice 


only to operate upon their minds, 
being:-carried into effect”. Would it:be honorable to 
coerce these people. to leave their homes, guarantied to 
them by so many. solemn pledges of your country, to wan- 
der.again to. the wilderness—again to degenerate into bar- 
barism, almost:as‘soon as the light of civilization has Begun 
to.dawn upon their benighted minds? Sir, it would not. 
But. we are told, this bill does not coerce them. True, it 
does: not array against them fire and sword; it does not pro- 
‘pose.using physical force—-but, sir, does it not, combined 
with other circumstances, lay them under an irresistible 
compulsion? Let us examine the operations of the bill, in 
conjunction with the laws of Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
Sissippi,. which have been extended over them. 

+ The first prominent feature in this bill, and which must 
strike every man the moment he casts his eye upon it, is 
this, that it proposes to. withdraw from .the Senate their 
revisory power over the treaties and compacts entered 
Anto by the President of the United States. The whole 
burden of this business is to be thrown into his hands, to 
be disposed of according to his discretion. No treaty is 
to be made in form; the bill declares “the President may 
lay „off the ‘districts of Jand;” “the President may ex- 
change lands;” the President shall do, and shall cause to 
-be done,” every thing proposed by the bill. The Senate 
have yielded themselves into the hands of the Executive, 
to dispose of no one knows how much of the public lands, 
„but surely not less than one hundred millions of acres, 
and, besides that, not less than. twenty millions of public 
moneys, ‘and all this without any check or control from 
any quarter whatever.” ‘Chis enormous sum of money is 
to be disbursed under his. discretion, by such persons as 
he may think proper to appoint, and who are answerable 
to him alone. All those vast contracts are to be carried 
into execution by men appointed solely by the President, 
without consulting any power, save his own. If a petty 
~officer of the Government, without pay or responsibility, 
is to be permanently appointed, the President has to ask 
the advice and consent of the Senate; but here, sir, one 
hundred, and, for what I know, or any one else, one thou- 
sand will be appointed, for the disbursement of some 
twenty millions of dollars of public money, subject only 
to the will and control of the Executive. If, sir, I had 
the most implicit confidence in the discretion, the energy, 
and firmhess.of the President, I would withhold from him 
this vast power and patronage. It is possible he may make 
some improyident appointments, as we have undeniable 
evidence that he has done in.some instances, who may 
make some very oneroûs contracts; but the moment they 
are made; they are binding upon the Government, and 
you will have to appropriate money for their. payment, 
because the nation is pledged to do so. Where is this vast 
scheme toend? Seventy or eighty thousand Indians are to 


- be removed across the Mississippi, and no principle esta- 


blished upon which it is to be done, except what may be 
devised by the Executive within the provisions of a loose 
and indefinite bill. ask again, sir, if it were intended to 
consult the feelings of the Indians upon the occasion, why 
wasit necessaryto withdraw the subject from the treaty-mak- 
ing power? Why was it necessary to throw the whole in the 
hands of the Executive, without, at least, consulting his con- 
stitutional advisers (the Senate)? He ought to have, in an af- 
fair-ofso much importance, the counsel of the whole nation. 

Sir, I have another. insuperable objection to. this bill, 
and ove that it is impossible for me to reconcile with the 
duty I owe to myself. I believe those Indians are sove- 
reign communities, at least so far as to render it necessary 


to hold treaties with them, as with other. powers, and not 


without.any intention of| and consent of the Senate, 


to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” Now, sir, in rela- 
tion to the regulation of commerce with foreign powers 
and with the Indian tribes, there is no kind of distinction 
made in the constitution between the modes to be pursued 
in relation to foreign powers and that of the Indian tribes; 
hence, I take it for granted, there is no difference allowed 
to be made in the mede of procedure between the two. 
It is to be done by treaties, and no other mode can be 
adopted without a violation of the constitution. There 
is.a treaty-making power created by the constitution, and 
that is to be exercised in a particular. way pointed out by 
the constitution; that being the case, this House, or both 
Houses, cannot nullify or change that mode, without an 
express violation of its principles. What was the treaty- 
making power created for, if Congress may adopt any 
other mode they please? Tsay it cannot be done by this 
House, or by both Houses, or otherwise the constitution 
is a dead letter. If the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, is alone authorized to make 
treaties, how can Congress substitute any other mode? No 
one, I believe, would be hardy enough to affirm that the 
President alone could make a treaty with a foreign power; 
and, if he cannot do so with a foreign power, I ask how 
can he do it with an Indian tribe, when the power to do 
the one is granted in the constitution by the very same 
words as is that to do the other? What would the people 
of the Union say if Congress were to pass an act autho- 
rizing the President to negotiate a treaty with England, 
or any other foreign power, to adjust and fix a tariff of 
duties to suit his own notions, without consulting the Se- . 
nate or this House? Would they not say the act was uncon- 
stitutional, as well as an infringement of their rights? 
Would they not.say that that was a power they never au- 
thorized us to confer, and pronounce us. usurpers for 
doing so? They certainly would, and justly, too. I say, 
sir, would not such a proposition shock this nation? And 
yet this bill proposes to do what is in principle precisely 
the same thing, and indeed a scheme of equal magnitude, 
and of more alarming and dangerous consequences. In 
this instance the President is authorized not to make 
treaties, not to hold conventions, subject to the revision 
and control of the Senate, but arrangements, compacts, 
or whatever else you may please to call them, in just such 
a manner as may suit his own notions, to the amount of a 
hundred millions of acres of land, and about twenty-four 
millions of dollars, uncontrolled by any legal restriction, 
save his own discretion. Not but that he might exercise 


[that tremendous discretion very honestly and very judi- 


ciously, but the granting it would still be no more nor 
lessa breach of the constitution. Under these impres- 
sions, I cannot consent to vote for this bill; nor shall 1 ever 
consent to do so, until I get my own conscnt to violate that 
constitution which I have sworn on this floor to support. 
Sir, I was anxious to adept some correct and constitu- 
tional system.by which all those sons of the forest might 
have an opportunity of changing their residence among 
the whites here, for one beyond the Mississippi, who might 
choose voluntarily to do so; and I was anxious for its adop- 
tion, because I saw and dreaded the perilous situation in 
which those poor helpless fellow-beings were placed. I 
saw them driven, by the construction which the President 
of the United States.had given to the constitution and the 
various treaties into which we had entered with them, from 
the protecting shelter which those solemn guaranties had 
thrown around them, destitute of the means of support, 
and I felt anxious to relieve them upon any safe and cor- 
rect principle, regardless of the expense, and submitted 
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what I thought such. a proposition to the ‘Committee of Georgia has extended over.the Cherokees: $ yu be ge- 
the Whole on the state of the Uon, and which was by|cessary,. in order to. come: to a proper na ani ng o Sp, 
them almost as promptly rejected-as submitted. My pro-; case, to show the relative. situation -o = & eorgian and 
osition was to authorize the President to hold treaties the Indians. _It‘seems that the Chero ees; m pea ` 
with the tribes in the usual manner, to extinguish the title| of the treaty made with them by- Genera Jac Son, 
to their lands on this side of the Mississippi, and exchange. 1817, “have established fixed laws and a more perman 
those with them for- others beyond; to obtain their volun- nent, system of Government.” They elect their ,chie! e 
tary consent to go; to make provision for them while mi-|and head men, who form a council; they meet 2 sete ; 
grating, and for their sustenance a ‘reasonable time after] times, and pass laws or decrees to govern t emi ey ae ; 
their arrival there; and, indeed, embracing very-nearly as their executive officers, their justices, and their consta les 
extensive a scheme as the bill now under consideration, jor ‘ marshals,” "às they are pleased to call them. “With. 
except that treaties were to be made and brought before those. chiefs, council, and executive, officérs, they govern 
the Senate for their advice "and consent; that, as treaties | themselves, Tam told, with a regularity and firmmess of pur- 
had sometimes been obtained through fraud and covin, | pose very little short of the most, civilized communities, 
and had actually afterwards been set aside by the Senate, and at least with the same stern, undeviating ‘national in- 
and which had occasioned bloodshed among the Indians, |tegrity. Sir, there is not upon record, I believe, anin- 
I was desirous to avoid such a catastrophe in future, and |stance of a violated Indian treaty, which was entered into 
believing, at the same’ time, that it was the only constitu-| by them, voluntarily and without fraud on the part of the. 
tional mode by which it could be done. But, sir, what white men; they have universally abided-by them, how- 
was my astonishment, when I was told that it was worse|¢ver onerously they have operated. It will be recollect- 
than no plan, and found that it was rejected almost with-jed, that, in 1825, a fraudulent treaty was made with the 
outa division. Imust confess that I felt afterwards as|Creeks at the Indiau Springs, which was afterwards set 
if it was my duty strenuously to oppose the one now under {aside by the Government, on the application of the Th- 
consideration, and shall certainly continue to do so, unless|dians; and even in this case, although it appeared. that 
it shall be modified to comport with my views of the con-| General McIntosh, the principal chief who had negotiated. . 
stitution, of the treaties made with them, and of that jus-| the treaty, was to become the individual owner in fee sim- 
tice which is due to a weak and helpless people, to whom | ple of a property worth perhaps thirty thousand, dollars,. 
we are under every obligation of compact, of honor, of for his infidelity in signing the treaty, and although’ thie: 
benevolence, and philanthropy, to protect, and, as far as|chiefs who made the stipulation were unauthorized.to 
we can, to save from impending ruin and final extinction. do ` so, yet the nation never attempted to violate the 
Sir, the danger to be feared in prosecuting such a tre-|treaty, but modestly asked of the Government of the - . 
mendous scheme ought to prevent its adoption. United States to set it aside, in consequence of the fraud, 
This bill throws into the hands of the President some} which they did, on equitable terms, and to the great dis- 
twenty millions of dollars, to disburse exactly as he pleases; | pleasure of the Georgians. It is true the Indians punished * 
it throws into his hands the lives and liberties of four hun- | McIntosh, their chief, with death, for his infidelity; and. 
dred thousand human beings, for such is about the num-|the world has pronounced upon their act, thatit was right, 
ber of Indians on both sides of the Mississippi, besides a| for he was a traitor according to their laws, having know~ 
hundred millions of acres of land, without check or con-|ingly and wilfally violated not only a statute of his coun- 
trol over him, no power to revise his acts; all his compacts] try, but that sacred pledge and faith which is the only gua- 
are without the revisory power of the Senate. Jt is a dis-|tanty of national or public safety. Since the fatal catas- 
cretion which I can never consent to grant to any man.|trophe, Lam told, the Cherokees, from a deep repugnance 
My proposition requires treaties to be made ‘in the. usual) to sell their lands, and from the circumstance of their 
way; those treaties to be submitted to the revision and con- chiefs, as well as individuals, being sometimes bribed, have 
trol of the Senate. Here is safety. If the treaty is fraudu-| passed decrees punishing with death any chief or other 
lent, it can be set aside; if it be improvident, it can be} person going into council to make treaties for the sale. of 
rectified; if the President should drive the project too their possession, without the consent of the whole nation. 
fast, or extend his operations too wide, he can be checked.} Now, sir, what are the laws of Georgia in relation to. 


The Senate is a representative body in part, and in part 
exccutive. ‘The various interests of the States are there 
fairly represented, and their political powers fairly ba- 
lanced, where contending interests are brought equally to 
operate, and wisdom and virtue will direct the controversy 
to a correct result. Sir, let us see how this bill, in. its de- 
tail, would operate upon the Indians, in connexion with 
the laws of those States which have been brought to bear 
upon them. Every gentleman can sce, at the first glance, 
that they must operate oppressively. How is one of. those 
sons of the chase, who has all his life roved uncontrolled 
through his native forest, pursuing the game—I say, how is 
he to conform to the habits and manners of civilized life? 
How is he to be transformed, ina moment, from the solitary 
savage to the social und polished citizen? How is he to 
yield the lawless freedom of the wilderness to the narrow 
walks of cultivated society? How exchange the wander- 
ings of the hunter for the contracted circles of the husband- 
man, or how the wild sallies of licentiousness for the re- 
straints of social intercourse? He cannot do it; it would 
be worse than Algerine slavery. But, sir, these are not 
half the difficulties imposed upon these helpless and mise- 
rable people. ‘These remarks will apply generally to all 
those three States which extend their laws over the Indian 
tribes within their borders, 


those people? The very act by which she extends her laws 
over them, annulsand renders void all their orders and. de- 
crees, and makes it a penal offence, subjecting them to 
confinement in the penitentiary for six years, to hinder or 
prevent, by any means, any individual from selling any part 
of their lands. The Indians, finding the members of their 


society had been bribed, as I presume, though entirely ` 


immaterial for what reason, had made a decree or order 
that no individual among them, without the consent of the 
nation, should enrol himself, under a jaw of the United 
States, for the purpose of removing beyond. the Mississip- 
pi. The same act of Georgia makes it a penal offence, 
punishable by confinement at hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary four years, “to prevent, or endeavor to prevent, by 
any means, an Indian from thus enrolling himself for trans- 
portation.” They have likewise an order.or decree of 
their council, which, I presume, originated in the fraud 
und corruption practised at the treaty of the Indian Springs 
in 1825, and which was afterwards set aside by Mr. Adams, 
with the consent of the Senate, making it a felony of death 
for any of their chiefs or head men, fraudulently and wick- 
edly, to go into council, and make a treaty for the sale of 
their lands, without the general consent of the nation. How 
has Georgia met this. wholesome provision of their laws? 
Why, sir, by passing an act, making it murder, and punish- 


But let us see what are the provisions of those laws which | able with death by hanging, to take the life ofan Indian for 
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enrolling himself for transportation, or forgoingintoa coin- | that if the Indians were liable to such severe punishment 
cil, to sell their whole territory, or any part of them, to‘the | for making one kind of order or decree, they would fear to 


whites; making the executive officer of the Indians answer- 
able with his life for executing any such order of council or 
decree. “There is, likewise, a provision in the same law of 
Georgia, which disqualifies. the Indians, even on their own 
Jands and in their own towns, froni being witnesses against 
awhite man.” “Now, sir, a comparison of those sanguinary 
edicts’ of. Georgia, Operating as auxiliaries with the bill 
upon your table, will exhibit. the true grounds upon which 
those poor Indians stand in relation to the freedom of their 
wills, in selling their lands, and removing themselves be- 
yond the’ Mississippi. This bill, then, in the first place, 
authorizes the President to exchange lands beyond that 
tiver withany nation of Indians on this side, for the whole 
or‘any part of their territory. It is not to be presumed 
the President will, in person, make all those exchanges: 
it will have to be trusted to agents, and perhaps those re- 


run the hazard of making: any kind at all. Sir, without | 
dwelling upon this point in the argument, it is very clear 
that the law of Georgia is intended to intimidate the In- 
dians, bý punishing those who shall dare to object to the 
sale of their Jands; and, sir, by a literal construction of 
that act, itis madeacrime, punishable with four years’ con- 
finement at hard labor in the penitentiary, for an Indian to 
persuade his neighbor: not to sell his lands and leave his 
country. - And why was it necessary to pass such an act, 
if it were intended to leave the Indians at liberty to exer- 
cise their free will whether to go or stay? Nay, if it were 
not intended directly to compel them to go? Such is the 
operation of the act, in connexion with the one now under 
consideration; and, if this bill passes, no arm but that of 
heaven can save them. 

The balance of my remarks, sir, will be pretty much con- 


siding in the State where the land lies; deeply interested, ifi fined to answering the argument of the gentleman from 


| not individually and directly, he will be. so politically and 
indirectly, and will necessarily make it a point of skill and 
praiseworthiness as a diplomatist, to obtain the best terms 
he can of the Indians. This is putting it-on the best and 
most honorable grounds. The laws of Georgia have an- 
*nulled and abrogated all the decrees and edicts of the 
tribes, thereby rendering them perfectly powerless, and 
giving to the vile and perfidious among them the liberty of 
exercising, with perfect impunity, the basest frand and 
‘treachery, and, to cap the climax, doom to the peniten- 
titty for six years, at hard labor, any Indian in their nation 
~ who shall attempt to prevent them. This is a case that 
may happen with the most correct agent the President can 
employ, and when governed by the purest motives. Un- 
der what circumstances will the Indians come to treat with 
you? Why, sir, disarmed of all power as a nation, with 
thé horrors of a penitentiary and hard labor staring them 
in the face, witha rope around their necks, a hangman by 
their side, and a gallows erected over their heads! What 
a medley of absurdity, oppression, and horror is couched 
in these few sections of law. The solemn legislative de- 
crees of the Indians‘are, by them, declared null and void; 
and yet if one of their tribe prevents his fellow-member 
from going into council to make decrees, he is punished 
with confinement at hard labor in the penitentiary. Their 
decreesin council are null and void, and yet they are pun- 
ished if they do not hold councils, and make such as shall 
suit the convenience of Georgia. They are void in some 
instances in which Georgia is interested that they should 
be, and yet they are very grave and solemn acts in cases 
in which she is ifiterested to make them so. If the Indians 
do-not hold councils to suit the convenience of Georgia, 
they are punished in the penitentiary; if they do hold 
councils, such as do not suit the convenience of Georgia, 
and execute them, they are to be hanged; and yet we are 
- gravely told that this bill is not intended to coerce them 
from their homes, or to sell their lands.. Sir, I do not mis- 
represent this law of Georgia. I hold it in my hand—~it is 
on every gentleman’s tabie. J have stated its provisions 
substantially, and can be corrected if Ibe wrong. © Sir, if 
it be proposed to these unfortunate Cherokees to sell their 
lands; they cannot avoid doing so. There will always be 
found in any community individuals corrupt enough to 
. take advantage of the weak and imbecile. There will al- 
ways be found those in the nation weak or wicked enough 
to- yield to the bribes of corrupt agents, so long as impu- 
nity shields them froin condign punishment. Indeed, it 
scems a litle strange to me that it never occurred to the 
enlightened Legislature of Georgia, that, by annulling all 
the laws, customs; ordinances, and decrees cf the Che- 
rokees, and punishing them-for making such, they there- 
by rendered ‘all. their decrees, to every intent, incfli- 
cient, as well to convey their lands as every other practical 
‘ purpose; or how it should have escaped their discernment, 


Georgia, [Mr. Wiipe) and which will show, as far as I can 
wish, what is the nature of their own act extending their 
laws over the Cherokees, as well as the operations under 
the act now proposed to be passed. There is, sir, a clause 
in this bill which authorizes the President of the United 
States to have appraised the improvements on settlements 
among the Indians, and pay those individuals for them; 
and, when thus appraised and paid for, no Indian is after- 
wards at liberty to reside on them: but they shall instantly 
become the property of the United States, or the State 
which owns the soih, and the Indians forever ousted of the 
possession. This is at once to authorize the agent whom 
the President may employ to deal or bargain with them, 
to apply to-every Indian in the nation, and deal with him 
individually for the little spot on which he may have built 
a cabin; and, by bribing him with a small sum of money 
to sell his improvement, it at once becomes the property 
of Georgia, if it be within that State, as she is entitled to 
the soil when the Indian title is extinguished. This is not 
dealing with the Indians as a nation--it is purchasing out 
individuals, and taking their lands from them by piecemeal, 
without asking the consent of the tribe. It is calculated 
to corrupt their people, lead them to acts of disloyalty, 
and set them at war with one another. And here, sir, the 
act of Georgia has full effect; because, for an Indian to 
do any act by which such a disloyal deed shall be prevent- 
ed, is punishable with imprisonment for four years in the 
penitentiary. The gentleman tells us that this is no new 
thing; that the Government of the United States have 
often dealt with individuals of a tribe for lands. Why, sir, 
if it is not intended to effect some new object, why pass 
the bill? If itis only intended. that the President shall 
treat with the Indians, why the new provisions in ‘he bill? 
or, I ask again, why pass the bill? - The President has the 
power to treat with them without it. [undertake to say, 
sir, such a thing never was done by this Government, as to 
deal with an individual Indian for Jands, unless it was such 
lands as he held from the United States by patent or deed. 
‘The United States have never yet descended so low as to 
deal, or attempt to deal, with individuals among the In- 
dians for lands which were not held by them as private 
property. They have never dealt with them in any other 
way than by treaties with the tribes, fairly made in council. 
It is true they have paid the Indians for improvements, 
but those payments have been always made to the nation, 
or to the individuals by consent of the nation: for every 
one knows that all Indian lands are held in common by the 
nation, and no individual can enjoy a foot of it as private 
property. Hence, to deal with the individual, is calculated 
to drag from the nation its lands piece by piece; because 
they have it not in their power, in consequence of the act 
of Georgia, to punish an offender who shall thus take upon 
himself to violate his duty to the nation or tribe to which 
he belongs. It enables the agent who shall negotiate, by 
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bribing the worthless part of the Indian community, to rob 
the nation of its lands, 
pation is deprived of the: power 
such traitorous conduct. 
sir, the gentleman [Mr. 
the Cherokees 


of protecting itself against 


Wipe] has told us how vilely 


“The Indians pass decrees ‘to: prevent their subjects or 


through their defections, while the | citizens from committing crimes; and, -because they make 
allowances for the weakness and frailty of human nature, 
it is to be charged upon them as sanguinary and barbarous. 
Why, 
have acted toward those who ‘had: enrolled | passion, and to deny it would. be to make. justice more 


sir, it is the mercy which justice extends.to human, 


themselves under the act of Congress for. emigrating” be-| guilty than crime itself, The gentleman gives usan evidence 


yond the Mississippi. 
the Indians toward these emigrants, long ago; 


I had heard of the bad conduct of|of the cupidity of. 
and, in-|regularly organized and officered, and that the money is 


those Indians, that they have .a‘bank,. 


deed, had come to the conclusion that~perhaps they had |loaned and distributed among théir rulers; but very face- 


acted from passion, 


sir, what was my astonishment, when I heard from the lany ideas of reform, 
of this information. 


gentleman what this bad conduct was. He says the, Tn- 


without consulting their reason. - But, |tionsly tells us that-he does not know whether they have 


Sir, I must confess I am at the first 
And Lam glad he-has mentioned the 


dians sue those who are emigrating, for their debts, and | fact, because it goes to confirm what the gentleman from 


thereby prevent them from going. 
took a note of what he said. Why, sir, this is characteris- 


tic of an Indian, to pay his debts, although under no legal |to affirm, 
however, that some of the have money to make a bank, 
the whites-so long that /have also, 


obligation to do so. I presume, | 
Georgian Indians have lived near 


T am not mistaken; F| Massachusetts [Mr. Everurr] has said, that those Indians 
are very far advanced -in civilization. 


And I will -venture 
that any set of rulers, civilized or savage, who 
as he assures us they have, 
like our worthy rulers, some idea of reform. 


they have learned to be dishonest, and the nation has taken | And, sir, I mean no disparagement to Georgia when I say 


care, in their approaches towards civilized life, to secure | that perhaps some of their 


rulers would be glad to break 


their constituents against such dishonest practices by their [up the Indians, and get them out of the way, that they 


own country men. 


Sir, I ask if it is not one of the highest | might indulge themselves in handling the cash belonging 


evidences of their advancement in moral science, and mo-jto that bank: Tsay, sir, it might form a secret motive, not 


ral rectitude, as a nation. 
be very sotry to hear 


Certainly the gentleman would | with Georgia, but with some of her citizens, to annul the . 
it said that the laws of his- State | decreesand statutes of the Cherokees, break up their coun- 


would not permit the creditor to arrest the debtor who | cils, and finally get them removed beyond the Mississippi. 


was fleeing from justice; and he has charged the Indians 
with no more. I should say they were dishonest, and un- 
deserving the name of civil communities, if they did not 
provide against such impositions upon themselves and 
strangers. And, sir, here isto be found the cause why Geor- 
gia passes an act punishing them with four years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor in the penitentiary, for using any means, 
by their decrees, or otherwise, for preventing. the emi- 
grants from removing to the west of the Mississippi. Sir, 
1 will leave it to the world to say whether Georgia or the 
Indians are most reprehensible. The poor Indian who 
goes into council to pass a law to compel his countrymen 
honestly to pay their debts, or Georgia, who punishes him 
with confinement in the penitentiary, at hard labor, for 
doing so, merely, forsooth, because it becomes the means 
by which they are prevented from emigrating to the west 
of the Mississippi. Thus stands the case: the Indians de- 
sire their countrymen shall be honest; Georgia indicts and 
punishes them for their laudable efforts to make them so. 


Sir, T have but a few words more, and T have.done. 
There is one feature in the law of Georgia, which Ihave 
not mentioned, and which is perhaps the most onerous, and 
most calculated to secure impunity to the wicked and ma- 
levolent in the violation of the rights of the Indians, than any 
other; itis this, that no Indian can be received as a witness 
against a white man. Now, sir, I would not find fault with 
such a provision, if Georgia did not compel them to sub- 
mit to her own laws; if she permitted them to be governed 
by the rules and regulations which they prescribe for them- 
selves, they would have no right to complain, or, at least, 
not the same right; or if she limited the provision of the 
act to her own acknowledged dominion, and did not ex- 
tend it to the lands and villages confessedly belonging 
to the Indians; but as it stands, how does it operate? Why, 
sir, the whites may go into. their towns, and. murder men, 
women, and ch‘ldren, with perfect impunity, unless indeed 
there shall happen to be an honest white man ‘present, 
which will hardly ever be the case. The whole of the 


ldo not commiserate Georgia very much for the causes {intercourse laws of the United States are let loose, and 
of such a complaint; and especially, too, as the gentleman | rendered null and void by the construction given them by 
talls us the vigilant and sharp-sighted Indian agent in that | the President of the United States. And white men are per- 


quarter prevented the Indians from carrying into effect {mitted by the laws of Georgia to go 


their plan. 


among them when- 


Such an act was worthy of such an agent; lever they please; and, indeed, the executive officers are 


and, as to such 2 complaint, I will leave it to be judged of | paid mileage for going, and, when there, they have a per- 


by others. ‘ 
decrees passed by these savages in their council. 
taken a note of one as he read it from the paper; but I 
will only state it substantially, and he can correct me if I be 
wrong; it is this: “1f an Indian take a thief who has stolen 
his horse, and he should be in so much of a rage as to take 
his life, he shall be answerable only to his God and his own 
conscience.” This is the law, or decree, of this savage 
nation. How long has that gentleman lived under just 
such a savage law? Ts it not the law of every civilized na- 
tion, that, if a thief steal your horse, and you take him 
with it, and he resist, you may kill him with impunity? 
Why, sir, itis a transcript of the law of every christian 
peoples and here it is to be lugged in as barbarous and 
sanguinary, (0 create odium against the poor Cherokee. 
Sir, compare this barbarous decree of the savage with 
that mild and benignant decree of the enlightened State 
of Georgia, which indicts and punishes an Indian for go- 
ing into council to make a decree to compel his country- 
men to pay their honest debts. The one a savage, the 
other an enlightened christian community. 


The gentleman tells us of the very barbarous |fect immunity to commit every kind of outrage upon the 
I have |Indians, because, there can be no witnesses against them. 


The injustice of such a measure must beapparent to every 
one; and, besides, the license given to the lawless and 
vicious to abuse them, must lead to the commission of al- 
most every enormity, while they, fecling that they can 
have no redress, except that which they find in their own 
resources, will be led on perhaps to odious excesses; and 
riots, commotions, and bloodshed must~be the inevitable 
consequences. Every improper act will be charged and 
proved upon the Indian, while the white man escapes with 
perfect impunity, because there can be no evidence. to 
prove. his guilt. Indeed, sir, this very provision of the 
act of Georgia forms one of the strongest linksin the chain 
of oppression which is intended by this bill to be thrown 
around the neck of the poor Indian. 

Sir, Ihave always been in favor of colonizing the In- 
dians as well as the negroes; but I wish, when it is done, 
it may be done in a manner that shall be agreeable to them 
—that it shall be done upon correct principles. .Give them 
a territory over the Mississippi; ict us take it under our 
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dians; cultivate a good understanding with them; give them 
‘to know that we intend to treat them as our equals. It is 
that invidious distinction we have always kept up, which 
has made them hate us. . The Indian is not like the poor 
` humbled Afiican, who looks up to his master as a superior 
being; he feels all the dignity of his nature; and to treat 
him’ with contempt, is to make him hate you witha hatred 
as lasting as time, and as inexorable as fate. You are 
going to place him on the borders of the Mexican. domin- 
ions, who may one day become our rival and our foe; and 
if you drive him from his home by acts of oppression, he 
goes there with his heart cankering and festering with a 
deep sense of his wrongs. He will be always ready to join 
your foes, whoever they may be. He will fight you as 
long ashe can raise the tomahawk, or wicld the war club. 
I say, therefore, give him a country that he may call his 
own; take. him under your kind protection; fix his title to 
it upon principles that shall satisfy him that it is to be his 
forever: do not drive him hence, but make it his interestto 
go, and he ‘will go: voluntarily; and, instead of- bearing in 
his bosom the feelings of hatred and. revenge, he will carry 
with lim the pleasing recollections cf your beneficence 
and kindness. Instead of pouring forth the curses of his in- 
jured country, he will breathe the aspirations of kindred 
affections. But, sir, if you drive him away with unpro- 
yoked ‘wrongs, visit upon him the. evils with which this bill 
is fraught, surround him with insuperable difficulties, till 
‘heis forced to yield to their pressure; send him away in that 
spirit, and he will war with*you till he reaches the shore 
of the Pacific; and, when he has no. longer a clod. of earth 
‘upon ‘which to set his foot, you will hear his curses (not his 
sighs) wafted back upon the returning gale; and not his 
‘only; but: the curses of. pitying nations who shall sympa- 
thize in his wrongs and his sufferings.” You will be told -of 
your broken faith, violated’ treaties, unprovoked. wrongs 
inflicted upon the poor Indian, when he (as eloquently 
expressed by the gentleman: from Georgia) shall not be 
extirict, but sunkin thé vast ocean of oblivion. 


not conceive himself warranted in presenting to its consi- 
deration more than an epitome of the argument which was 
intended. to be urged in support of the. bill. ; 

One observation, in justice to myself, [said Mr. L.] and 
which will favorably present the claims Lhave on your time, 
if notjyour attention. -Actuated by considerations connected 
with important interests, in which Georgia and her citizens 
are peculiarly, and, I might add, almost exclusively con- 
cerned, I haye been induced to abstain from debate on all 
other subjects, that your obligations to listen, and my claims 
to address you, might be increased. . To advance the suc- 
cess. of these interests of the State and her people, re- 
quires the exertions of all the energy and talent of her de- 
legation; and such as I possess shall be devoted to them. 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Tesr] and others 
associated with him, who have preceded me, presented 
those objections which, on the first aspect, might be 
conceived the-most formidable to the bill itself; and the 
importance attached to them, the fearful apprehensions 
indulged, from the power it is supposed to confer on 
the President, and the fatal consequences predicted from 
it, demand an answer. This they shall receive. We 
are informed by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Storrs] that the history and experience of all Govern- 
ments should admonish us that power has a tendency to 
concentrate in the Executive Department of Government; 
and that its insidious encroachments, which have under- 
mined the liberties of nations in past times, emanated from 
that source;-that patronage is dangerous, and is increased 
by the bill; that, by it, the settled principles of the action 
of this Government are subverted; that treatics are super- 
seded; and that the President will have an unlimited dis- 
cretion to do what heretofore required the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the Senate to accomplish. But, sir, let me call” 
your attention to the bill, and I head nothing in saying 
that a partial examination of its provisions will satisfy every 
unprejudiced mind that no such exceptions exist, except 
in the géntleman’s imagination. ; ` 

The first section requires the President to cause tò be 
laid out, of the territory to which the Indian title has been 
extinguished, west of the Mississippi, a suitable number of 
districts, for the reception of such tribes or nations of In- 
dians as may choose to exchange their land. 

The second only provides for the exchange of territory; 
and the third requires that, in making the exchange, the 
President shall cause a guaranty to be made them, or at 
their election to issue a patent, subject to revert to the 
United States if the Indians become exinct or abandon 
the same. 

The fourth provides for the payment of such improve- 
ments as add value to the lands claimed by individuals, to be 
ascertained by commissioners appointed for the purpose. 

The fifth section extends to the emigrants the necessary 
assistance to enable them to remove, and such aid as may be 
required for the support and subsistence for the first year. 

The sixth: enjoins it as a duty on the President to pro- 
tect them in their new residence from the interruption and 
disturbance of other tribes, and all other persons. 

The seventh and eighth sections preserve their relations 
with this Government as they have heretofore existed; 
and appyopriate five hundred thousand dollars to effect 
the purposes specified in the bill. This, sir, is the bill so 
full of danger, patronage, and power; so little merciful 
to the ‘poor Indians;” which is to produce among the 
nations of the earth a moral disgust, and draw down upon 
us the vengeance of Heaven! a 

Sir, so far from the bill conferring on the President these 
alarming powers, or in any way interfering with the mak- 
ing of tréaties, He will be the mere instrument to consum- 
mate the legislative will: to see the object accomplished in 


Mr LAMAR said: he. was well apprised that. he was ithe manner Congress shall direct; and the manner as well 


about toimpose on the exhausted patience of the House a 
héavy tax, ‘but, únder existing circumstances, he. should 


las the. means of doing it are expressly designated and de- 
‘fined in the bill. -He will occupy the humble station of a 
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subordinate agent, with no more control than is conferred 
on him in the execution of other public acts, and not so 

- much as he bas in the disbursement of the millions annual- 
ly expended upon the exigencies of Government. . >, 

“i Another objection to the bill is, that the same object 
can be attained by treaty, and that it is dangerous to de- 
part from the established: usage of the Government by the 
introduction into it of this new principle of action.. These 
I regard as mere assumptions, and will join issue in point 
of fact with the gentlemen wiio urge them. ‘The history 
of our Indian relations refutes every position assumed on 
these points, and it will be a-difficalt task for certain gen- 
tlemen here, who have thrown the whole weight of their 
influence in opposition to this bill, to extricate themselves 
from the charge of inconsistency. t 

The bill of 1826, for the removal of the Creék Indians, 
commanded their talents and support; and their registered 
votes show that, at that time, many of those who are now 
directing the most fixed and violent opposition to the pre- 
sent measure, entertained very different views as regards 
this policy. In vain may they attempt to discriminate be- 
tween the two bills: it cannot be done; and a regard for 
consistency, or the dread of exposure, has prevented 
them in argument from making the slightest allusion to it. 
{ repeat it, there is no new principle insisted on, nor is the 
plan of Indian emigration a new or visionary project. 

Me. Jefferson, in 1805, in a letter to General Gates, as- 
signs it as one of the benefits to be accomplished by the 
acquisition of Louisiana. Mr. Monroe considered it a mo- 
mentous subject; one which would enlist in its support the 
exertions of the Government, as the only means of fulfil- 
ling the compact of the United States with Georgia; and 
one to which the hopes of the philanthropist should be 
directed with liveliest conccrn, as the destiny of the Indian 
was suspended on its success. 

After Mr. Adams became involved in the controversy 
with Georgia, and from which he was not a little anxious 
to he relieved, he displayed an earnest solicitude to ad- 
vance the success of this policy of the Government: and 
in no State paper has the propriety of Indian emigration 
been more favorably presented to the American people, 
than it was in the one transmitted to Congress by theJate 
Secretary of War, General Porter. At that time, it was 
supposed there was a union of all hearts and all heads on 
this subject, and that the consent of the Indians was the 
only impediment to this desirable object. But within the 
last twelve months we have witnessed some most extraor- 
dinary changes of opinion, and now a most determined 
hostility is waged against this favorite policy of former 
administrations. 

Having shown, then, that nothing new is contemplated 
by the bill, I will now endeavor to. prove that its object 
cannot be attained by treaty. Sir, with whom would you 
treat? and whose consent would be necessary in the for- 
mation of a treaty? A few arrogant chiefs, half breeds, 
and renegade white men, control the Cherokee nation. 
The voice of the people’ is not heard in their council. 
They may be disposed to emigrate, but the chiefs rule; 
they refuse to treat, and the majority of the Indians. are 
thus defeated in their wishes. But, under the provisions 
of this bill, the scene will be reversed. The Cherokees 
not in authority will be permitted to move or not, at their 
election, without the fear of death, or a confiscation of 
their property, and wili enjoy that freedom of action of 
which they ave now deprived. 

With the information which this House has, do gentle- 
inen suppose that there is the most remote prospect of 
trcating successfully with those who control the affairs of 
the Cherokee nation? Do not the same causes which ren- 
dered the efforts unavailing heretofore, still exist? The 
annuities received from this Government by them have add- 


population is lessened by emigration, will į 
the annuity received by the chiefs be diminished, as: ara- 
table part will pass to those who remove. $ 
sir, that the chiefs of that nation have exerted the despotie 
powers with which they are clothed, to restrain the emi- 
gration of their people. 


treasury... Who receive it?: ‘The Cherokees, 'as a people, 
with whom it. was formerly. distributed, or -those officers 
who administer this recently organized- Government -of 
theirs? 
gradation and poverty of the former, 


Sir, the overgrown fortunes of the latter; andie- 
furnish. the answer.. 


In proportion, ‘then, as the aggregate number of their: 
will. the amount ‘of 


Hence it is; 


I trust, sir, that those really in favur of the measure will 


not, after ali the explanations which this branch of the 
subject has received, be disposed to repose much reliance 
on any other plan than the.one contained in this bill. 


Another extraordinary objection to. the emigration, of 


the Indians, at this time, has been introduced into this de- 
bate. Itis, that Georgia has extended her laws over the 
Cherokees; and gentlemen justify their opposition to the 
bill, on the ground that they fear the coercive influence of 
those Jaws, and the effect they miglit have on their deter- 
mination.. But while gentlemen oppose the policy pro- 


posed in the bill, and acknowledge the condition of the In- 


dians to be an evil, why do they not condescend to suggest 


to us some other plan to relieve the objects of their bene- 
volence,.and to free the States where they are from the 
inconvenience? The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Srexcer]) made the nearest approach to it, by an amend- 
ment proposed in the Committee of the Whole. It assert- 
ed the independence of the Indians, denied the right of 
the States to subject them to their laws, and probably in- 
structed the President as to his duty in carrying into.effect 
subsisting treaties. But it was no sooner read, than it 
was rejected by a decided vote of the committee, and it 
will scarcely be revived in any other shape. an 
Let me then inquire, will the rejection of the bill aid 
the Indians? Will the operation of the State laws over 
them be arrested? No, sir, Yet, while the gentlemen 
raise the cry of oppression, and inveigh largely against 
the laws of Georgia, they will. not contribute their aid. to 
remove the Indians beyond the reach of that tyranny they 
profess so much to deprecate. The amount of the argu- 
ment is this—that because Georgia, in their opinion, has 
done wrong, they will not do any thing to accomplish what 
most of them believe to be an act of pure benevolence. 
Sir, itis an undeniable fact, that the destiny of the In: 
dians is involved in the course which this Government 
adopts towards them, and that the crisis has arrived when 
the measures which it is to pursue should be clearly de- 
veloped. That procrastination will be attended with in- 
creased embarrassment to the United States; and accumu- 
lated misery on the part of that unfortunate race of people, 
cannot be doubted. The course pursued by a portion 
of the people in the United States in memorializing Con- 
gress, and the character of this debate, have a tendency 
to delude them, by inducing the expectation that the arm 
of this Government will be extended in supporting them 
in the pretensions to which they have recently laid claim 
in endeavoring to erect an independent Government 
within the limits ofa State—the limits of Georgia, originally 
designated by her colonial. charter, subsequently altered 
and defined by her constitution, and recognised by the 
compact which she entered into with the Federal Govern. 
ment in 1802. Under the most auspicious circumstances 
of which this state of things will admit, it is not difficult to 
foresee the ultimate destiny incident to their anomalous 
situation. In the States where they have quietly yielded 
to the humane and benevolent provisions of the State au- 
thorities, and where the influence of religious precept and 
example has been actively exerted in their behalf, what 


ednew causes of difficulty, and lessened the hope of success, jhas been their fate? In the language of the executive 
When an annuity is paid, it is deposited in their national | message, there are left remnants of tribes, only to preserve 
You. VL~-140 
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fora while their once terrible names. In proof of the 
_-orreétness of this remark, I shall omit arguments of my 
own, and- supply them by referring to authorities. And 
should I be fortunate enough to show thatthe deteriora- 
tion of other tribes has been the result-of their confined 
location, F trust T shall have obviated some of the difficul- 
ties which rest on the minds of gentlemen, and that’ they 
_ will co-operate with us in affording: the ‘médus which are 
necessary to beemployed in furtherance of this’ benevo- 
lent design. T shall read a portion of a speech delivered 
itr the Senate in 1825, anda commentary or marginal note 
in à volume of the laws of Connecticut. : 
“This, sir, is the language used by Mr. Elliot: 
eTo any one who has carefully attended to the history 
of the tribes within the old States, it must be apparent that 
their uniform decline results from causes growing out of 
their location. ‘So true is this position, that, while you can 
scarcely point to a nation of Indians wasting away, either 
maumerically or physically, in their native wilderness, I know 
of ‘no tribe within the States, surrounded by a white popu- 
lation, who have not declined in both these respects, and 
who aré not in manifest danger of extinction.. What, sir, 
las become of the immense hordes of those people who 
. once occupied the soil of the older States? In New Eng- 
land, where numerous and warlike tribes once so fiereely 
contended. for supremacy with our foretathers, but two 
thousand five hundred of their descendants now remain; 
and these are mixed with negro blood, dispirited and de- 
graded. Of the powerful league of the Six Nations, so 
long the scourge and terror of New York, only five thou- 
sand souls survive; while in Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, they are either entirely extinct, ot 
their numbers aré so reduced as to have escaped the notice 
of. the department. In Virginia, Mr. Jefferson informs us 
that there were, in 1607, between the sca coast and the 
mountains, and_from the Potomac to the most southern wa- 
ters of James river, upwards of forty: tribes of Indians; 
now there are but forty-seven individuals within the State. 
That many of these people have removed, and others pe- 
rished by the sword, in the frequent wars which occurred 
in the progress of our settlements in all these States, I &m 
free to admit; but where are the hundreds of thousands, 
with their descendants, who neither removed nor were thus 
destroyed? * Sir, like a promontory of sand, exposed to 
the ceaseless encroachments of the ocean, they have been 
gradually wasting away before the current of white popu- 
“ Jation which set in upon them from every quarter; and, un- 
less'speedily removed, by the provisions of this bill, beyond 
the influence of this cause, a remnant will not long be found 
to point you to the graves of their ancestors, or to relate 
the sad “story of their misfortunes.” 
“Fy the laws'6f Connecticut is to be found the comment- 
ary to which I have alluded; and, tothe statement of facts 
contained in it, I solicit your attention. - “When our an- 
cestors took ‘possession of the territory now composing 
this State, it was inhabited by a great number of tribes of 
Indians. They never hada war with any but the Pequots 
within the State.. “At a very early period they were all in 
some degree of subjection to the English. They were 
neye treated as a conquered nation, or enslaved, but were 
treated as friends and alliès, and even considered asa free 
people. ‘The great object was to civilize them, and the 
control exercised over them was for their protection and 
bénefit: “Ih thé revision of 1672, regulations are found, 
#equiriti¢ Ministers of the gospel to endeavor to convert 
thein to christianity, prohibiting pow-wows and the profa- 
nation’of the’sabbath, and punishing murder. In the ře- 
vision óf 1802, there are some additional requisitions, to 
prevent the selling of strong drink to them, to punish them 
for drunkenness; to protect. them in their rights of pro- 
perty, and to prevent any private persons purchasing their 
lands. Under this mild treatment, without war, pestilence, 
oe famine, they have been continually diminishing,-and are 


now reduced to a very small number; and will, probably, 
in a very short time, wholly disappear.” 

If this is their reduced condition, resulting from their 
confined location, and that, too, amidst the solicitude in- 
dulged for their welfare, the regrets experienced at their 
decline, and when honest efforts have been made to avert 
the causes of their desolation, what will be the precipitate 
state of ruin of the Creeks and Cherokees, should they 
persevere in a misguided and reekless course of waging an 
opposition to the laws of the States? Sir, it does not re- 
quire the aid of past experience to divine it; and nothing 
but a forbearance on the part of the States, to which their 
own citizens could lay no just claim, can withstay or avert 
ite The President has fully disclosed his opinion to us as 
it regards the power of the States-in extending their laws 
over them--the right is conceded. Instead, therefore, of 
having the military force of this country to interpose for 
its prevention, the States would have a right to call it to 
their aid in case of resistance.. The right of jurisdiction 
need notbe questioned. Itis settled. Georgia acquired 
it in the establishment of her colonial independence, re- 
served it in her admission into the Union; and it is to be re- 
garded as one of the inseparable appendages of her so- 
vereignty. These are admitted principles, and form the 
basis on which the present administration is acting; and the 
Federal Government can make no pledge, enter into no 
agreement or compact, in violation of these inherent rights 
of the States. The framers of our constitution supposed 
they had sufficiently guarded and defined the powers of the 
Federal Government by aspecial enumeration of them; and 
so sensibly impressed. were they that the perpetuity of our 
political system depended on the prescrvation of the rights of 
the States, free from federal encroachments and federalin- 
fluence, that they;were not disposed to leave them in such a 
situation that their rights could be compromitted, or their 
powers abridged, by pretensions of the Federal Govern- 
ment which did not rest on aspecial grant of power. They, 
therefore, imposed the burden of proof on it, by saying 
that the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserv- 
edto the States respectively, or tothe people. The friends 
of the rights of the States indulged apprehensions of an 
accumulation of power on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, tending towards consolidation; hence they conceived 
the necessity of this restrictive clause, intended to circum- 
scribe and limit its powers, and to operate asa security 
to the States. If, then, this right, which Georgia claims 
to exercise, is not delegated by the constitution to the 
United States, nor prohibited by it to the States, it leaves 
Georgia at her own volition to extend or not her jurisdic- 
tion over them. Give to gentlemen all they claim, and 
upon which they rest the denial of the right of Georgia to 
do what bas been done by her, and to what does it amount? 
That the United States have a right to make treaties, (the 
extent of which I shall hereafter investigate,) and to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign nations, among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes. I shall not stop to dis- 
cuss many contested points. Grant that it belongs exclu- 
sively to the United States to regulate commerce, and that 
it is general in its application, extending to the tribes with- 
in, as well-as without, the limits of the States, it gives no 
right to do any thing more than what the constitution ex- 
presses, that of regulating commerce, and to ‘¢ pass such 
lawsas are necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion that power.” It imparts to the United States no civil 
or criminal jurisdiction over any other subject. ‘The same 
right exists of regulating commerce among the several 
States. Yet no one here will contend that the States re- 
linquished, by this clause in the constitution, their rights 
of jurisdiction, or parted with their sovereignty on other 
matters disconnected with commerce; or that the power 
to regulate commerce among the several States confers on 
the United States the right to interfere with their mūnici- 
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rights. “In the Commencement of the section,.it states that 
Aiction of punishment for trespass, murder, and other cri-| ‘¢no new State shall. bé formed crete nts ne 
minal offences, with which commerce has. no connexion. diction of another, nor any State he! An he he J be 
If, then, the United States cannot, in: the regulations of tion of. two or more States, or parts oe BLESS ade 
commerce among the several States, divest.the, States of| consent of the Legislatures of the States conn A fe 
their jurisdiction over other ‘subjects; how-do the same| as of the Congress. And, in the conclu ing parl 
words, inrelation to Indian tribes, increase the powers of| same article, it states, that nothing in this cons itu’ ion sr 
the Federal Government, or dimiish or impair the rights/be so. construed’as to prejudice any claims of the Un fent i 
of the States? They do.not. We. might here rest the: pro: States; or any particular State. This article vas referti 
priety of the course which Georgia has pursued: with per-jto by my colleague, [Mr. Fosrer] god the gent eman whin 
fect security, and demand: of those. who hold a- different succeeded him in debate [Mr. Evans] sens to conel i e. 
opinion, to produce the grant of power, this grand politi-| that he’ had placed the question at rest, by t he sapos ron 
callever, whichis to prostrate the sovéreignty of the States, | he-gave it. . His argument, however, was exhauste Linthe - 
and reduce them to a standing with petty corporations, de- | establishment of that which no ‘one has denieds:It is. true 
pendent onthe Federal Government, if not-for their ex- that no new State is to'be formed, such. asis: tosbecome,&: 
istence, for the extent of their powers. ` Sir, if the United member of this confederacy. But if, by the:constitution; 
‘States have a right to impose limitations on the States where Congress is prohibited. from forming. or. ‘erecting: a new 
there is no delegated authority té do so, in one instance, it] State within the jurisdiction of another, without the cons 
may, with the same propriety, be claimed and exercised in| sent of the Legislature of the State concerned, -as wellas 
al. There is no political restraint imposed, unless it is} Congress, with what plausibility can it be contended that 
done by the constitution; and if the general welfare clause | it can. promote the views of Indian tribes in forming ọr 
confers a concurrent right with the enumerated powers, | erecting an independent Government within the limits of a 
then we have imposed upon us no restraints, but notions of State? ‘To assert it, would be assuming the’ proposition « 
expediency, and, in the plenitude of power, may super- that it could do more for them -than for.the- United States 
sede and forbid every act of State legislation, and assume | or any particular States I arrive, then, at this. coniclas: ns. 
the attitude that it is the province of the Federal Govern-| that, as it requires.an act of Congress, and the concurrent 
ment to prescribe, and the duty of the Statés to obey. For} consent of the State concerned, to: form: another, so-the 
one, Lenter my protest against such principles; and Geor-| consent of Georgia to the establishment of ai Indian Got 
giay Alabama, and Mississippi, knowing their constitutional | vernment within her limits is-an essential requisite; tvith- 
rights, will not implicitly yield to so flagrant a usurpation | out which, the Indians may invoke the aid -of ‘the: United 
of them, i States, the malcontents memorialize, and Congress legis- 
Lot me now call your attention to such parts of the con- | late in-vain on the subject. Let the States confine thems - 
stitution of the United States as will establish these posi-|selves within the paleof the constitution, and its panoply 
tions. ‘That the States can exercise acts of sovereignty | will be their shield. You may, indeed, in your.acts of fe- 
over the Indians within their limits; that the United States | deral legislation, adopt the language of Canute, and say to 
cannot prevent it by supporting them in their claims toan | them, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” but it will 
independent Government; and that all the guaranties made | be as idle as his was presumptuous. My objectin referring. . 
to the Indians of lands within the admitted limits of Georgia, | to that clause in the constitution, was not only toshow'the <. 
are violative of the constitutional provision which protects | inability of Congress to extend assistance to them in erect- 
the claims of States, and are void so faras that State is con- | ing a Government in opposition to the States, but also-to:call 
cerned. The first article and second section-of the con-| to recollection another fact, equally important to enterinto 
stitution, having a reference to the apportionment of repre-} the consideration of this subject, viz. that it was. under. 
s:ntatives, and the mode of their apportionment, reads in| stood by the parties to the constitution, that‘particular 
these words: ‘Representatives and direct. taxes shall be {States had claims, and that those claims were: not ‘prejus 
apportioned amang the several States which may be in-| diced by any thing contained in that- instrument.: If, then; Ț 
cluded within this Union, according to their respective |in 1787, it were understood by the. parties to the constitu- 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole tion, and-so. inscribed in that instrument,.that ‘no power 
number of free persons, including those bound to service | was delegated to the Federal Government to prejudice the 
for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-| territorial rights of the States, with what propriety -canit 
fifths of all other persons. Excluding Indians not taxed. | be contended that, in 1791, by the treaty at Holston, be- 
If these words mean any thing, it is that a State has the|tween this Government and an Indian tribe, it could. not 
right to tax them, and that she is not driven to the neces-|only prejudice, but convey away the rights of soil and jti- 
sity of resorting to her reserved rights for the power to]risdiction which Georgia had in her territory? Such is the 
exercise this act of sovereignty. advert to this article in | inviolability of treaties in the estimation of gentlemen-who 
the constitution, not only to show that a State could tax, | resist the passage ofthis bill, that they hold them pataiount 
but, by so doing, she could so far identify them with her’ to the constitution; that the President is bound to execute 
body politic, as to increase her federal members, and with | them, and is not permitted to question theirvalidity. “This, 
it her representation on this floor. No clause in the con-|sir, is the argument of the gentleman from New York; ‘[ Mr. 
stitution was framed with more deliberation, or indited with |Srorrs.] It must have escaped the sagacious mind of that 
greater caution. Well may we suppose that it elicited the | gentleman, that the President is bound by the highest obli- 
watchful vigilance of all. For such was the jealousy which | gations of duty to his God and his country, ‘to the best of 
existed from its forming the basis of political-strength, in| his ability,” to preserve, protect, and. defend the constitú- 
the sectional divisions of the Union, that its adoption was/tion. But if, as is contended, a treaty supersedes the 
the result of a compromise. Jt is apparent that the framers | constitution, and controlsit, to what extent will the princi. 
of the constitution conceived that the States could exercise | ple carry us? The President and two-thirds of the Senate 
the high act. of sovereignty of taxing them; and that onjhold the fate of the republic at will, and can. not only 
their doing it depended.an increase of their political power. | change the constitution, so far as.it now secures the rights 
Lst me call your attention to the fourth article and third of the States, but can absolve us fromall constitutional ob= 
section of the constitution, to show that Congress. cannot|Igation whatever. According.to the construction thus: 
extend relief to Indians thus situated, by constituting them | given to the-treaty-making power, that clause of thé con- 
separate and independent of the State Government, and {stitution conferring it has imposed upon us a despotism 
call to recollection-the faci, that the States, in their admis-| more hideous in its character than any conjured ap-by the 
sion into the Union, parted with ‘none of their territorial /imagination of gentlemen, from the oppressions of which 


pal regulations, and supersede their authority in the in- 
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‘the ‘constitution affords no relief. These, sir, are the prin- 


ciples called in requisition to. defeat the rights and abridge 


the sovereignty of an independent State. 

< Tt: was also contended by the. honorable member from 
New York, [Mr. Srornrs] aswell as by the. gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. Evaxs} that the treaty.of Holston is 
binding on. Georgia, because thé. United. States is a party 


` toit: That Georgie... being one:of the confederated States, 


is. boundby every-aét of the General Government, and 
therefore she ought not to complain.’ That it was the will 


. of the ‘majority, and that passive obedience is a duty which 


‘she should: not: violate. 


“part of the subject any further. 


4 It was not. anticipated that this 
antiquated doctrine would be revived, and brought to bear 
on this question. We are not one great national empire, 
and I trust we shall never see the powers of this Govern- 
ment consolidated. ‘*The union of the States and the 
sovereignty of the States” must be preserved, if we would 
transmit to posterity the rich inheritance which we derived 
from their ancestors. The States are sovereign and inde- 
pendent, except in such instances as they have parted with 
their sovereignty: by a delegation of the. power to this Go- 
vernment.' ‘They are parties to the constitution, and, as 


., such, have rights, and have retained all power not yielded 


by them to the United States, ‘The constitution was in- 
tended to secure to them the exercise and enjoyment of 
these rights and privileges against an illegal assumption of 
power, or an abuse of the powers of this Government. If 
the reasoning of gentlemen be correct, great must have 
been the infatuation and folly of the States in committing 


. the suicidal act of deliberately forming an instrument which 


was to result ina total annihilation of all their political 
rights.: I trust, sir, that it is unnecessary to pursue this 
Georgia has rights inde- 
pendent of this Government. The first interference with 
them took place in 1788, by the treaty of Hopewell, which 
only designated the hunting ground of the Cherokee tribe. 


. And, in-addition to the treaty of Holston, there was a trea- 


ty held with the Creeks in 1790, which guarantied the soil 
of Georgia to them. To every advance of federal usur- 
pation, Georgia opposed her protest, repudiated it as un- 
constitutional, and violative of her rights. She did not 
admit, at that time, as appears from her remonstrance, 
that her political existence had entirely merged into that 


of the Federal Government, and that, as a State, she had | 


no separate rights. Nor las she, as some have supposed, 
acquiesced in this measure, or waived any original right. 
It matters not, then, how superlative may be the folly of 
the United States in transferring to another a right over 
which. she had no control. It matters not how solemnly 
the guaranty of the territory of Georgia to the Cherokee 
tribe may have been made, whether in fee simple, or only 
-to be used peaceably as a hunting ground. It could not 
impair the rights of third parties. Georgia was no party 
to the agreement, and it was her interest alone which was 
affected. And if her claims were not prejudiced by her 
admission into the Union, by what means has the power 
to convey away the right to soil and jurisdiction accrued 
tothe United States? There are only two ways by which 
it could. be done—the one legal, the other conventional: 
either, by authority granted by the constitution, or by vo- 
luntary consent, and agreement of the State of Georgia. 
These are the only means by which title could have been 
derived, and, transferred from the State of Georgia to the 


If so, may not the General Government dismember the 
States, and convey them away by retail, or the wholesale, 
to Great Britain, France, or any other power, at discre- 
tion? The same power certainly exists to negotiate a treaty 
with foreign nations, as does with a horde of savages; and 
it appears that that is the process by which Georgia is to 
be deprived both of soil and jurisdiction. Ihave proceeded 
in the discussion of the question presented, upon the hypo- 
thesis that, since the independence of the United States, 
the rights of soil and jurisdiction were identified with the 
sovereignty of the State of Georgia. 1 will now attempt 
to show that the supposition is'true. it may be consider- 
ed by some a difficult task: it would be so regarded, had £ 
to rely, in the undertaking, exclusively upon my own 
resources. But the speculations of the theorist have been 
submitted to legal examination and practical test; and the 
chaos of conflicting sentiment and opinion reduced to order 
and regularity by a tribunal which should be unaffected by - 
the changes of administrations, of time, or of circumstances. 
I allude, sir, to the cases of Johnson vs. McIntosh and 
Fletcher and Peck, decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, our distinguished Chief Justice being the 
organ of delivery.. Before you are invited to 2 minute ex- 
amination of that decision, let us indulge in a brief review 
of the exploded doctrines which conflict with it, and which 
are now revived and promulged by partisan writers, perti- 
naciously insisted on by memorials on your table, and zeal- 
ously advocated by gentlemen on this floor. Itis suggested 
by some that the unqualified right remains in the Indians, 
as original proprietors of the soil; while others, with as 
little approach to accuracy, admit the full operation of the 
laws of nations, but derive the Indian title from the United 
States by the treaty of Holston, and repose unequivocal 
reliance in the guaranty contained:in it--thus denying to 
Georgia any original well-founded claim. to the unappro- 
priated territory within her limits. The only plausible 
opinion urged in support.of this opinion, is, that the inde- 
pendence of the States, being achieved by the joint effort, 
should, therefore, enure to the common benefit of all-- 
apparently forgetting that it was the cause of their asso- 
ciation, and not, as the conclusion would warrant in be- - 
lieving, the vacant territory of the States. The unheeded 
remonstrances of the colonies and the declaration of our 
national independence embrace the objects of this momen- 
tous struggle; and, when success crowned their efforts, 
it was not supposed to have changed the ownership of 
property from the State to the United States. Congress, 
sensible of this, asserted no right ina. legal contemplation; 
but appealed to the magnanimity of the States, from equi- 
table considerations, to make cessions to them. ‘Phat ap- 
peal was not disregarded, and the act of transfer is, ofitself, 
conclusive evidence of the pre-existing right; and to the 
extent of the conveyances was the title transferred, and no 
further. I have higher authority in support of this opi- 
nion than my mere ipse dixit: the Journals of Congress are 
replete with proof: reference is made to the Journals of 
Congress, 16th September, 1776, 2d. vol. page 330-~15th 
October, 1777, Sd vol. page 345—June, 1778—25th May, 
1779—1st May, 1781—and October, 1782. 1 trust, then, 
that I shall not be considered as betraying a want of respect 
to the memorialists, these self-constituted, political, moral, 
and religious censors of Georgia, (whose morbid sensibility 
and affected zeal betray all the evidence of febrile excite- 


Indians; and if the guaranty at Holston, in which such! ment at the recital of the wrongs of southern Indians, but 
implicit reliance is reposed, has neither of these requi- | who have afforded no evidence that the first impulse of 
sites, how is it to be supported? Only by assuming the|sympathy has been elicited at the now miserable condition 
broad ground that the Federal Government has the right / of their own)—-I repeat, T hope it will net be regarded as 
to selland convey away the property of the State. Is there | disrespectful to these volunteers in the cause of their In- 
any. gentleman here—bowever. federal or latitudinarian | dian allies, in this instance, if, when their opinions contet 
may be his opinions—who is willing to advocate and adopt | with decisions in the supreme judicial tribunal of this coun- 


that principle? Sir, I presume not. 


If this Government try, | should distrust. the correctness of their conclusions. 


has such a right, may it not convey away a part of Ken-| Whatever may be their claims to science, in general, to 
tucky? or of Ohio? or the western part of Pennsylvania? ‘art, or theclogy, yet, in questions of right or constituticnal 
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law, Chief Justice Marshall and his associates must be es-|that all claims to the Gavernment.property, and territorial 
teemed at least their equals; and, in that-case, the citizens rights of the same, and every part thereof, : were relinquish- 
of Georgia will be left.to exercise a sound discretion injed to them. It is evident, then, that the United States 
determining which of their opinions they will adopt. Let had no just claim to the territory at the commencement of 
me now call your more serious attention to-the decisions] hostilities, none at their termination, and acquired none 
to which I have alluded; and, sir, there are two consider- by treaty. Lhave shown that all these rights which Geor- 
ations, independent of the high character of the jurist who | gia had acquired with her independence were reserved to: 
’ decided the cases, which should entitle those decisions to her by the constitution. And in 1788, one year after thë 
some consideration. One is, that they were. made ata establishment of our present system of Government, under. 
time, and under circumstances,’ which: repel all supposi-|the constitution, the United States, when Georgia proffer., 
tion that they were even remotely united with political | ed- to, convey :to her a part of her unappropriated territo: 
feeling, or dictated by partisan zeal. The other, that) ry, did not contend that she had any claim to it, or that 
those who made them, so far from laboring under.an over-| the title of the State was defective; ‘but declared thatthe 
weening predilection in favor of State sovereignty, the |land was then supposed to be too remote from the other 
current of their decisions has been adverse to the intérest | colonies, and that its value was too inconsiderable from that 
„and principles contended for by the States. In the case | cause tojustify her acceding to the proposition. And, sir, 
in 8th Wheaton, Johnson vs. McIntosh, it appears that if all the other acknowledgments of the United States 
the Indians were in possession, and ever had been, of land | which are recorded against her were obliterated fromthe 
lying in what was originally Virginia, being a part of the | records, the compact of 1802 contains an admission of 
land ceded by her to the United States; that while they | property in the State, so strong and irrefutable, that, in- , 
were thus possessed, they conveyed title to a company;|dependent of all other proof, it would be confirmation of 
afterwards, when the United States issued patents to this|itself. The gentleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Exis- 
land, and individuals acquired possession under them, suit | worta] in giving an historical account of the discovery of 
was commenced against them by those who had thus ac- this continent, and the rights connected with it, assumed, 
quired title from the Indians. 'The Supreme Court, in the jas unquestionable, that the rights acquired from it-have no 
opinion delivered, states, that Virginia acquired by the|connexion with the aborigines; that they only served to 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, in 1783, all the rights|regulate the conduct of civilized nations, and only gave to 
of that Government; that the pre-emption right was con-|the discoverer the right to extinguish the title of thena- 
veyed by her to the United States; that the Indian title was|tives. Why discuss this questionable proposition, when 
a mere tight of occupancy; that they had no right to con-|there were added to the rights of discovery the rights of 
vey, as fee to the soil was in Virginia at the time of the|¢onquest? Ihold in my hand a volume which contains 
execution of their deed tothe company. In the case of | facts in relation to this subject and to the Cherokee tribe. 
Fletcher vs. Peck, in the sixth volume of Cranch, such is| They acknowledged themselves subjected to the authori- 
the language used by the Chief Justice, in delivering the | ty of Great Britain; and, not content with making the ac- 
opinion of the court, page 128: knowledgment to Mr. Alexander, the King’s agent, they 
“That the Legislature of the State of Georgia, unless despatched from Charleston, in the ship Fox, six of their 
restrained by its own constitution, possesses the power to chiefs, with the regalia of their nation, and placed it at the 
dispose of its unappropriated lands within its own limits, feet of the King. ‘They took sides against us in the revo- 
in such manner as its own judgment shall dictate, is a pro- lutionary struggle, and continued their savage. warfare 
position not to be controverted.” Again, in page 142, the | with great fierceness until the Carolinas and Georgia over- 
court continues: ‘Tac question, whether the vacant lands | ran them; and, in the stipulations for peace, they admit- 
within the United States became the property of the|ted themselves conquered, and that the lands were theirs 
States, was not a momentous question, which at one time with rights to soil and jurisdiction, so indisputably establish 
threatened to shake the American confederacy to its foun- ed, that nothing is more. preposterous than to suppose 
dation. This important and dangerous question has been |that any cf the States would permit an Indian tribe to 
compromised, and the compromise is not now to be dis-jerect within its limits an independent Government. In. 
turbed, It is the opinion of the court that the particular |deed, such a state of things cannot practically exist. To 
land stated in the declaration appears from the special ver-| prescribe the limitation of power, and the extent to which 
dict to lic within the limits of the State of Georgia, and |it is to be exercised by each, must be settled. If yielded 
that the State of Georgia has power to grant it;” and con-|to either, it would be incompatible with all rights of sove- 
cludes with the expression of opinion that the Indian title reignty or separate national existence. If not yielded, a 
is not such as to be absolutely repugnant to scisin in fee on} contest for their exercise would ensue. The action of 
the part of the States. This decision was made in 1810; both Governments could not be differently directed to 
and, in 1790, the land wiich was the subject-matter of ad-|and operate on, the same object, at one and the same time. 
judication was guaranticd to the Creek Indians by the | How is this clashing of jurisdiction to be reconciled? Only 
United States as solemnly as was the territory of Georgia] by a voluntary surrender of all claims to them by.one of 
now occupied by the Cherokees at the treaty of Holston:| the parties, and a submission to such authority as may be 
so, in every aspect of the cases in which they can be pre-{imposed upon them.. As well might it be contended that 
sented, they will be discovered to be analogous. The|two Governments, co-ordinate in power, dissimilar in or 
court admitted the proprietary right to be in Georgia in the | ganization, and with a different code of laws, could har- 
one instance, and gentlemen now deny us any right in the | moniously exist in the District of Columbia "when both 
other. Sir, if any additional evidence is required to show | claimed paramount and exclusive jurisdiction over its in 
that the territory over which Government has extended her | habitants; such a state of things would be subversive of 
laws is within her limits, it can be afforded. all order, and confound in inexplicable difficulty and co 
In 1763, the King’s proclamation issued. fn 1764, the | fusion all divisions of power. No one of the deponrnenta 
royal commission issued to Governor Wright, describing | of this Government, or all united, can arrest the action of 
particularly the boundaries of the province of Georgia. |the State Governments in the enactment and execution of 
On the 23th day of February, 1783, and before the defini-|their own laws, so long as they move within their legiti- 
tive treaty of peace, the Legislature of Georgia passed an | mate sphere. It is-a right conferred on the States Toi 
act declaratory of her boundaries, which was confirmed | by an aet of Congress, nor by prescription derived from 
oP le seny of peace by an acknowledgment, on the part executive indulgence, but by the constitution—and an in- 
ee on a n, tha the “States were free, sovereign, | vasion of which, by Congress, the Executive or Judicial 
ndependent,” and were treated with as such; and | Departments of this Government, would be regarded by 
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the States asan invasion of the constitution, which, if sub- not,-as to times, and dictated to as to the manner of meet- 
mitted, to, only leaves it an existence in name.” But, sir, {ingin council, and were expressly prohibited from doing 
suppose the principles for which T have contended be suc | so without notice to the overseer, and the obtainment of 


. cessfully controverted, and it is accorded to the Chero-|his consent. I:have not recurred to the statutory provi- 


kees that they have a right to erect an independent Go-| sions of Massachusetts in a spirit of animadversion. It is 
vernment within the limits of the States—if so, they have| not my province to censure the policy of any State; an ad- 
an exclusive jurisdiction in enforcing whatever edict they | junct of local circumstances may not only render expe- 
may desire, and.in the summary manner incident to their | dient, but in some instancesimperiously necessary, a course 
barbarous customs. «The ‘consequence is, thatan Ameri-| of policy which cannot be supported by abstract princi- 
_can citizen, as has been the case with a citizen of Georgia, | ples.. ‘The constitution of. the country has invested the 
isarrested while passing through their country, and punish-| States with the right to judge, and the discretion to deter- 
-ed-—not after a jury has, according to the forms of law, | mine the manner in which this authority is to be exercised; 
and the injunctions of the constitution, established hisjand we might as well deny the right to limit and regulate, 
guilt, for they are no parties to that instrument, and are |as some gentlemen suppose we have the power to do, the 
not bound by its provisions, which prescribes that form of} manner of its enforcement. - It is not doubted but that her 
trial. And it isan undeniable fact, that, in proportion to} repeated acts of legislation over them have been the result 
the low. degradation of intellectual character of a people, |of their pecular relations. The object in referring to 
are they precipitate, cruel, and relentless. Self-preserva-|them has not been so much to show the manner in which 
tion, and. that protection which is due to our own citizens, | this jurisdiction. was exerted, as to show that it had been 
forbid the existence of those evils. They are beyond en-| uniformly exercised by her from and before the establish- 
durance; and, introduce as much refinement as you may|ment ‘of our present system of Government, and that its 
in your speculations about the nationality: and rights of| correctness had never been questioned. I will not insist 
the Indians, Georgia will not submit to them. on that which, in this instance, Ihave no reason to expect, 
„Let us forbear to multiply remarks on this subject. I/the practice of the charitable maxim, ‘do unto others as 
trust that no member of this confederacy would, if the} you would they should do unto you;” but I desire gentle- 
power were possessed, impose restraints or obligations on|men to reflect on the gross injustice they will commit, the 
a sister State, when, if she were the victim to thcir opera- | glaring inconsistency to which they will be exposed, in the 
tion, she would disclaim the authority which imposed them, | effort they are making to debar Georgia of a right which 
or that she would, in her sovereign capacity, exercise a| their States have uniformly enforced, and against which a 
power, and deny the right of its exercise to another. | silent murmur of discontent is not heard. 
What, then, has been the conduct of the States towards} Let us now direct our attention to the State of New 
the Indians within their limits? In Connecticut, the State] York. There is not one in the confederacy, whose laws 
Legislature has extended its jurisdiction over them, and | have been so intimately connected and interwoven with the 
exercised all acts of legislation necessary and incident toj destiny of these people. There is not a hamlet or wigwam 
her sovereign character. She has appointed overseers or|in the Onondagas, Oncidas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, Mohawks, 
supervisors for them, and entertains no more distrust of| or Senecas, but what has been visited by the effects of her 
her authority in legislating for them than for persons ofj authority. - She has interdicted their customs, and substi- 
color, idiots, lunatics, or minors. If it is yielded that she| tuted, in lieu of them, laws and ordinances suited to a more 
can interfere at all in their municipal regulations, either in| advanced stage of civilization. Their property and liberty 
restraining their privileges, or defining and securing their|are secured or annihilated by her authority. In one of 
rights, the principle is admitted, and the manner of en-|her statutes, we find agents appointed to lease their lands, 
forcing this authority is conferred on the States. Whetherjand deprive them of the privilege. of appropriating the 
controlled by fecling more demoniac than the savage, it is| proceeds according to their own will. She has purchased 
to. be rendered an engine of cruelty, or, with unaffected| their lands, and forbid them selling to any one else; assign- 
philanthropy to be employed in the promotion of advan-| ed a portion of it to the support of missionaries or ministers 
tages to them, is. entrusted to the justice and wisdom of of the gospel; has instituted among them a civil code, and 
the States to determine, and there it. may be safely re-| made its provisions imperative upon them; limited the 
posed. In Massachusetts, the same unlimited acts of sove-|time, and regulated the manner and qualifications of those 
reignty have been exerted. And, at the division and se-| capable of sitting in council; has pointed cut the mode of 
paration of the State of Maine from her, sosensibly impress-| their choosing their officers, and prescribed qualifications, 
ed was she not only of her right to legislate for them, but] such asan exemption from the use of spirituous liquors for 
‘the solemn obligation imposed from having done so by re-} one year preceding their appointment; and has not only 
garding them as State paupers, that she stipulated the] regulated the causes of forfeiture of personal privileges, 
payment of thirty thousand dollars to Maine, to be released | but of property. In the law passed in 1813, is the follow- 
from all future obligations for their support or guardian-|ing provision: ‘If George Crosby neglects ‘or refuses to 
ship. And, until I heard the humble petition of the Pas- support Sarah Davis, orif John Terhue shall neglect to sup- 
samaquoddies-to this Congress for a little bark or a little} port Elizabeth Conquehue, they shall forfeit their lands.” 
wood, no doubt or apprehensions were entertained but} But, sir, it is contended that the Indians of that. State 
that all obligations, civil, moral, and political, had been) are exempt from the ordinary rule which governs others; 
faithfully fulfilled. By the Jaws of Massachusetts, the that the disabilitics which deprive Georgia of the’ right of 
State had guardians appointed, regulated their contracts, | extending her jurisdiction over those within her limits, 
and declared them void unless approbated by their guar-| have been obviated with New York, by an alliance or un- 
dian. The Governor ‘and Council appointed commis-| derstanding with them. How this could have been effect- 
sjoners to partition their land. By another act of thejed, I am at a loss to determine. I have sought in vain 
Legislature, overseers were appointed, whose authority, for the compact, to ascertain its dates and terms. By 
in many respects, was arbitrary and despotic.. If an In-| the constitution, the States are prohibited from making 
dian became‘habitually addicted to intoxication, or neg- treaties and forming alliances or confederations. If the 
‘lected the ordinary means of providing by labor for aj treaty-making power be applicable to the Indians, the 
support, his liberty was forfeited, and the proceeds of hisi forming alliances or confederations must be equally so: 
servitude went to-the support of his family if he had one;| How, then, this extraordinary prerogative should be en- 
otherwise, it was tobe disposed of in such manner as the} joyed and exercised by New York, and denied to other 
overseer of the tribe conceived most conducive to their in-| States, is irreconcilable with a uniform constitutional sys- 
terest: By another statute they were limited, if I mistake| tem. Sir, the gentleman from New York (Mr. Sronns] 
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e treaty held witli the tribes of that State |of the conditions of the compact, titles have been extin- 
1 cli obliga- 


: ferred.to th, f >D 
ae e788. _ [should have been spared. the trouble | guished for other States (where there wasna si 
of continuing the’ examination: of subsequent treaties of|tion) to Cherokee lands, equal, if not grea 
that State, had not the treaty of 1794, bearing. a striking | claimed by Georgia. .1t is a maxim which t nyen 
resemblance to the- treaty of Holston,- held with the Che- between individuals, that they must be justbe fore they’ 
rokees, and whieh, he contends, affects:the right of Geor- | be generous. It is equally correct in its application toco i 
gia, escaped his:vigilant research.” By {he provisions of | munities or Governments; and had the United States acted ai 
the treaty of 1794, the United States recognised the various) in conformity to this principle, Georgia would have ha no. 
tribes in that State to“be* independent communities, by x 


es, by [just grounds of complaint: 
treating with them as such; acknowledged the lands witt- 


w $ 
‘Buta different course has been pursued, and the conse- 
in their certain boundaries to be.the property of the Sené-| quences: are, that that State has an. Indian population of 
ca and other tribes of Indians; that'they had the right to|five thousand souls, quartered upon five million two hun- 
the use and enjoyment of the same; ‘and that they and their | dred and sixty-nine thousand: one-hundred and sixty acres | 
posterity had the right of disposing -of it--notto the people | of: land within her limits, if we include in the estimate: the 
of New York, or to ‘that State only; but to the people of} disputed territory;.nor 15 this all: not content withthe 
the United States: Thus, the law of that State, which for-| rights of occupancy, they have erected within: her’ bosom > 
bade them selling to any one else, and the treaty held with | an independent Government, and claim the right: of en= 
them by this Governinent, differ. forcing upon her citizens their bloody code. . Under these 
In 1826, when a resolution was moved in this“House, circumstances, the alternative was presented, either to ac- 
proposing’ an inquiry into the ‘expediency of making an/quiesce, and tacitly admit the lawfulness. of their preten- 
appropriation for holding a treaty with the Indians west of} sions to an independent Government, or, by an exertion of 
the Genesee river, in that State, the argument was then|her sovereign authority, to prostrate all-hopes to it. She 
advanced, that the Seneca tribe, and those west of the Ge-| chose the latter course; and there is sufficient ‘moral firm- 
nesee river, held under their original title, and stood in| ness in that State to execute her lawful purposes, to. dis- 
the same relation to the United States as other tribes.. No|regard unjast ‘censure, the cant of. “hypocrisy; “or the 
change has taken place in their political condition :since.| movement ofa political party, however: masked: under- the 
The Jaws of that State were then, and are now, operating | imposing garb.of philanthropy. But from this unpleasant . 
upon them. ‘When. my colleague (Mr. Titompson] some situation: it is desirable to be relieved; and is it not. due-te 
time since introduced to our consideration’a resolution; | her, that the United States should act with becoming libe- 
witira view to ascertain the moral and political condition | rality, not with the view only of their transmigration. be~ 
of Indian tribes, we were then informed by the same gen-| yond the Mississippi, but to fulfil her engagements with 
tleman, [Mr. Sronns] who advocated opposite-doctrines in| Georgia, and meet the expectations which her citizens 
18:6, that all the Indians of that State should be exempted|reposed in the justice and integrity of this Government? 
from the proposed inquiry, as they stood in a different] ‘There is no real or imaginary evil in voting for an appro- -= 
relation to the United States to that of the Indians of other] priation, however large; no force. is to be employed, no 
States, as, by mutual understanding, they had become the] coercion contemplated. They will be left.to their own 
voluntary dependents of that State. Sir, in this I join issue] judgment, and the adoption of their own course, uncon- 
with the gentleman, and defy the production of any writ-| trolled by the restraints or exactions of this Government, 
ten testimony which proves that the Seneca and other| If, in the full exercise of this discretion, they should: pre- 
tribes in that State ever consented to the extension of the} ferto emigrate, sooner: than to remain: subject. to the au- 
jurisdiction of that State over them. Yet it was done by| thority of the States, affording the means to:them todo so 
her laws in 1822, and they have had no voice of pity raised} is only w compliance, so far as the Cherokees:are con > 
in their behalf; no eye to see, or heart to feel for them. | ed; with the obligations of the United States to’Gee 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view” of those seck-| Should they decline an exchange of situation, no difficulty 
ing objects on which feigned humanity.isto operate. can occur. It will not be one of those fatal delusions 
Sir, it is unnecessary to further scan the course of po-| where the error of misguided policy: shall have compro- 
licy pursued by other States, Georgia would disdain to] mitted the interest of the Government beyond the hope of 
exercise the authority if derived from precedents only. | avoidance or escape. For, should the attempt be abortive, 
Let us procced to inquire into the expediency of this Go-| the appropriation, to the extent it shall not haye accom- 
vernment extending its aid in the exertion of all honorable| plished its purpose, will remain unexpended.. Ifsucéess. 
and necessary means to the effectuation of their removal] ful, the United States will be reimbursed in the sale: of 
and colonization, It is due to Georgia as a right, it isthe lands occupied by the Creeks, Choctaws, and that 
necessary to preserve unimpaired the plighted faith of the} portion of the lands occupied by the Cherokees. in. the 
United States, and will meliorate the condition of the In-| State of Alabama. Sir, if gentlemen are sincere in their 
dians themselves. The State of Georgia and the United| regard for the future condition and welfare. of the Indians; 
States, since 1802, have occupied the attitude of creditor] if feelings of disinterested benevolence aré indulged for 
and debtor, without the benefit of an appeal to any tribu-|them;let past experience be the guide to direct, and:the — 
nal or umpire to enforce the obligation, or to determine| remnants of other tribes serve as beacons: to admonish 
whether or not the debtor has acted in good faith. This} against the causes-of their extermination: whether: they 
perplexing and unpleasant situation, as might have been|haye been of a moral, physical, or political character, it 
expected, has been the fruitful.source of controversy be-| matters not., Should they remain where they are, as.cer- 
tween the State and the Federal Governments. Jt should] tain as a like cause produces the same effect, they will in- 
be desirable to all to remove the cause, and, by so doing, | evitably experience the same fate. It is-admitted- that 
put a termination: to their well founded complaints. . By} they, in common with the human family, indulge their lo- 
the compact, the United States, so soon as it could be done} cal attachments; and, unless inducements are offered; or 
peaceably, and-on reasonable terms,” were bound to| there is a hope of bettering their condition, that they.will 
extinguish, for the use of Georgia, the possessory right of] reluctantly abandon their present habitation. Butit cannot 
the Indians to all the lands within the limits of that State. | be denied but that there are countervailing considerations 
lwenty-seven years have elapsed since the fulfilment of} to induce a removal. Their game is destroyed: - They 
this promise was assumed, Two new and flourishing States, | are unfavorably situated to advance one grade above ithe 
rising with Georgia in population and wealth, have been j wandering savage, to the life of herdsmen, which is: the 
erected out of the territory she parted with, as the con-| natural progress of society. A sudden transition fromthe ` 
sideration of this undertaking; and, in apparent disregard | former to the husbandman, is too. great'to be voluntarily 
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adopted. It will not be until every other expedientis ex- 


_hausted, and necessity forces it on them. . It is incompati- 
ble with:their inclinations and habits-of indolence. ‘Fhe 
country to which they are invited is favorable in. this-point 
of view. Their relations and friends who have. gone be- 
fore them, have experienced the advantages of this change: 

- Instead (as has been’ stated in. debate) of their sending 
back their curses-on-us, they are. soliciting their tribes to 
follow their example. Pass the bill on your table, and 
there.is no doubt but that apart will go at once, and ulti- 
mately the balance could:not. be restrained—go they will. 
«: Sirywe have-had the most favorable representation given 

of the increasing improvement and comforts of the south- 
ern Indians, and that urged as an objection to their re- 
moval. It may be the case witha few chiefs and half 
breeds; but those best acquainted with the mass of. their 
population, deny that it is so with them. Whoever has 
witnessed the progress of civilization, cannot be insensible 
of the great disparity which it produces in their situation. 
Iis'advancement is slow, and confined toa few. It ele- 
vates their standing, and“ acquires for them a controlling 
influence, which is directed to the advancement of their 
own interest, and that of their immediate connexions. 
The notions of separate property, which it begets, engen- 
der feelings of avarice, and their intellectual superiority 
enables them to gratify this propensity. The consequence 
is, that the property of the nation is concentrated in the 
hands of few, while nine-tenths of them are proportionably 
miserably poor, abject, servile, and degraded. Icare not to 
which tribe your attention may be directed, to the Creeks 
or the Cherokees; the rapacity of the chiefs has reduced 
them to this state of poverty and degradation. Sir, I am 
admonished, that, unless I conclude my remarks, I shall not 
preserve my pledge to this House. Ihave, as briefly as I 
could, presented. my views on the most prominent points 
introduced into this discussion. If the success of the bill 
has npt been advanced by it, I have the consolation -of 
knowing that I have discharged my duty. 

“After negativing, during the evening, motions both for 
the previous question and for adjournment, about a quar- 
ter past ten o’clock a motion to adjourn prevailed; and, 
after a session of twelve hours, - 

The House adjourned. 


Tuurspar, May 20, 1850. 
DUTY ON SALT. 


The bill reported yesterday, for reducing the duty on 
salt, being read a second time, 

Mr. KING, of New York, moved that the bill be com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House. 

< Mr. McDUFFIE. opposed this course, as merely going 
-to produce delay and a defeat of the bill, which, if there 

wasa majority favorable to the object, should be acted on 

immediately to effect its passage this session. 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved that the Committee of the 
Whole be instructed to amend the bill, by adding there- 
to the following section: 

< From and after the 30th September, 1830, the duty on 
molasses shall be five cents per gallon, and no more; and 
from and.after that time, a drawback be allowed on all spirits 
distilled in this country from foreign molasses, on the ex- 
portation thereof to any foreign country, the same as was 
allowed before the tariff of 19th of May, 1828.” 


Mr. I. said, i£ there was one article on which the tariff 


of 1828 operated unjustly, it was.that which he now sought 
to relieve... The injustice of the double duty imposed on 
molasses, in 1828, would be very generally acknowledged, 
and by. none more frankly than those by whose votes the 
increase was effected. . No man now would deny, indeed, 
it‘ had already. been: distinctly admitted on this floor, that 


molasses was loaded with a heavy duty,.at the period to 
which he alluded, for the purpose of rendering the tariff 


odious. It. was hoped by the-southern gentlemen who 
voted it in, that the bill would. be thus drugged by too 
heavy a dose to go. down. In that they were disappointed, 
and he was- glad to see a disposition, which had been ex- 
pressed ona late occasion; by one of those who- was inthe 
yote, toundo what had in this respect failed to answer 
the object. intended. Mr. I. felt more solicitude on this 
subject, at the present time, from having recently examined 
with care the report from the Treasury Department in 
regard to the commerce and navigation of the country for 
the year past. He found in that document that our trade 
with Cuba, the island from whence our greatest importa- 
tions come, had declined ncarly a million of dollars during 
the past year from what it had usually been. The cause 
of this decline was principally to be attributed, as he learnt 
from a most intelligent resident in that island, to the fact 
that, under our present heavy duty upon molasses, taken in 
connexion with the expense of freights and casks, the 
islanders could not make sales of the article to us to any 
extent; and they now actually spread over their Jand, and 
use as Manure, immense quantities of molasses, which they 
would gladly exchange for the lumber and breadstuffsof our ` 
country, if we would but let the trade go on. Are gentle- 
men aware [said Mr. I.J that the trade with Cuba is one of 
the most valuable branches of our foreign commerce? It 
stands on the list next to England and France in amount; 
and strike out the articles of cotton and tobacco which go 
to these countries, and it will exceed our trade with both 
nations. Nay, sir, as a market for our breadstuffs, it is 
more valuable to us than all Europe. Itis, too, a trade in 
which every section of this country is deeply interested— 
it has no sectional bearing. It takes, in large quantities, 
the rice of the South, the lumber of North Carolina, the 
grain and beef of the West which descend the Mississippi, 
and find there almost their only foreign market—the flour 
of the middle States, the corn meal, lumber, and live stock 
of New England. Besides this, immense quantities of our 
manufactured articles find an outlet there; not those 
manufactures which were noxious to some parts of this 
country, but those which are produced in the workshops 
of our mechanics in every State of the Union--such as 
hats, leather, carriages, shoes, harnesses, soap, candles, 
and cabinet furniture. A trade like this [said Mr. I.] is 
one of the last that should be shackled. We impose heavy 
duties on European goods, because we cannot barter away 
our breadstuffs or agricultural products for them: but here 
is a market which offers to take every thing that you will 
send—it invites to it every interest that can be named. 
Why then cripple it by an ungenerous regulation of your 
own; and why visit your heaviest tax upon the humblest 
article which goes into the consumption of the poorest 
people of the country? 

Mr. I. said, he would say afew words as to the proposed 
reduction of the duty on salt, as he might aot have another 
opportunity to give his reasons for the votes he had given, 
or should give, on that question. The salt trade of this 
country had not been correctly represented. We have 
heard much of the salt tax, as bearing severely and pecu- 
liarly on the poor: and so far as that was the case, he could 
go as far as any man in extending relief. But there never 
was a time, even when salt was duty free, that it could be 
had cheaper than it now can, even on the seaboard; and 
never so cheap in the interior, near the extensive salt 
works which have grown up under the operation of the 
existing duty. The bulk of our importation of salt, and 
on which most of the duty operates, is not the coarse 
West India salt used to pack provisions, and which is con- 
sumed principally by the poorer citizens; but the refined, 
or blown salt, asit is called, which we import from Liver- 
pool, or other ports of Great Britain. The value of foreign 
salt imported during the last year, as appears by the trea- 
sury returns, amounted to seven hundred and fourteen 
thousand six hundred and eighteen dollars, of which four 
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seven | thousand, two “hundred and other sesion, and ‘ask 

i dollars was imported, not from Turk’s Island,.or|being orderedy) << C o = 
pinta rest India our but from England and Ireland.) Thé motion was negatived? y 
This kind is imported principally in its refined and manu- 


hundred and: sixty 


The bill was. then ordered=to be 
factured state, for the tables of the rich, and is as fair-a| reading. ` a ve se 
subject for revenue as any one. that can be naméd. He 
should be opposed. to reducing the duty on: this refined 
article; but would cheerfully reduce the duty on the coarse 
and strong West India or Fars Toar con acuta 

used by the poor, and goes largely mto the agricul- J m. C r i 
tural oneraions re the A He ould reduce this, | Meatis, reported: the following bill: Bee eS ee 
and leave the other untouched, for the same reason thathe] .’ «* Be it enacted, &e. ‘That, from and.after the 30th a ayi 
would reduce the duty on molasses and leave sugar un-| of September; 1830, the duty on molasses shall be five p 
touched; in other words, he would lighten the tax from| cents per gallon, and no more; and from and: after, that soq 
those who are least able to pay, and let the burden rest on| time, there shall ‘be allowed, a drawback of fò cents 
those who use the most expensive, or what are generally | upon every gallon of spirits distilled in the Unite tatesy : 
deemed the most luxurious articles. Should the amend-|or the territories thereof, from, foreign molasses; on the“ 
ment which he now offered prevail, he pledged himself to exportation thereof to any foreign port or. place; other 
follow it up by another, making a discrimination on salt, | than the dominions of any foreign State ‘immediately ád- 
that he thought would be acceptable to every part of the| joining the United States, in the same manner, and on the 
House, : same conditions, as before the tariffof May the 19th, 1828.? 

Mr. TUCKER, for the purpose of bringing on adiscus-| The bill being read the first and second time, 3 
sion upon the bill by itself, moved the previous question;|_ Mr. McDUFFIE moved that the bill bé engrossed for a: 
which motion being seconded by a majority, and the pre-/third reading. : E 
vious question being sustained by a vote, by yeas and nays, | A call of: the, House was moved, and ordered, but sus- 
of 98 to 88, `=. | pended before the Clerk had got through the rol, = 7 
The main question was then pat, viz. ‘Shall the bill)’ Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to lay the bill on the table, 
be engrossed, and read a third time?” and was decided in} and asked for the yeas and nays on the motion; which ‘bes 
the affirmative by the following vote: yeas, 103—nays, 88. | ing ordered, Si a aA ‘ n 
DISTRICT AFFAIRS. The question was taken, and the motion decidè int e 


: negative: yeas, 55—nays, 120; and 
This being the day set apart by the rules of the House 


o Farar, May 21, 1830. 
A MOLASSES AND RUM. o cg 
Mr. MeDUFFIE, from the Committee: of ‘Ways ane 


The bill was ordered to'be read a third time, by atarge® 
for the transaction of business relating to the District of| majority. 
Columbia, 

Mr. BELL moved to suspend the rule, for the purpose 
of resuming the consideration of the bill for the removal 
of the Indians. reported by Mr. SPENCER, of New York, a week or two, 

Mr. POWERS and Mr. ‘TAYLOR opposed the motion, lago, for printing ten thousand copies of Mr. Rush’s report 
on the ground of the necessity for acting now on the bill} on the culture of silk. ue 
for the punishment of crimes within the District, as further] Mr. SPENCER replied to the objections’ which, had 
delay would prevent its passage at all this session. As to|been urged, on a former occasion, to this proposition, | 
the provisions respecting slaves, the latter gentleman, al-| contending for the established value of the information 
though he was opposed in principle to the discrimination | contained in the report-—the great importance of diffus- 
which had been contended for by the southern gentlemen, |ing it through the country, in as much as silk might be., 
he did not believe, as regarded the practical effect, that! successfully cultivated in every part. of the Union—-the 
it was of much importance, and was willing to take thej great value to the country of that culture, and. the import». 
question without a word of debate, and would be content, | ance of encouraging it by the distribution of. instruction 
howsoever the House might decide it; he thought the com-|in the various processes of the art; to. show all which, he, 
promise which had been agreed on, ought to satisfy its| adduced various facts and arguments, and a number of re- 
opponents; but the bill insome shape was indispensable. |spcctable authorities. Mr. S. concluded by offering àmo- 

Mr. ALEXANDER asserted that the people of the Dis-|dification of the resolution, by order of the Committee on: 


CULTURE OF SILK. 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 


trict would rather the bill should lie over till the next ses- 
sion, than have it passed in the shape it was; and, after a 
few remarks from Mr. Mrrcen and Mr. Barter, 

The question was taken, and the House refused to sus- 
pend the rule. 

Mr. ALEXANDER then handed to the Chair a letter 
from sundry citizens of Alexandria, containing their rea- 
sons against extending the provisions of the bill to slaves; 
and Mr. A. followed some remarks on the subject with a 
motion to postpone the bill till the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next, with a view of collecting, in the mean time, 
through the commissioners, the sense of the people on it. 

Mr. TAYLOR and Mr. POWERS opposed the motion, 
and Mr. J. S. BARBOUR advocated it. 

‘The question being taken, the motion to postpone was 
negatived, by yeas and nays: yeas, 77—nays, 100. j 

Mr. ALEXANDER thén moved a proviso to the bill: 
“that the act should not be construed to extend to slaves;” 
and on a division of the House, without debate, the pro- 
viso was agreed to: yeas, 81—nays, 77. 

Mr. PEARCE then moved that the bill be laid on the 
table, with a view not to call it up this session, on any 

Vor. ViL--141 


Agriculture, proposing to print — thousand copies. of. 
the report. 


Mr, HAYNES, of Georgia, moved that the resolution | 


and the amendment be laid on the table; andthe question 
being put, the motion was negatived: yeas, 71—nays, 92, 

Mr. POLK then rose to speak on the subject, but the 
expiration of the hour cut off further debate. 


SatTurpDay, Max 22, 1830. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 


The House resumed the resolution modified 
by Mr. Sprxcer, to read as follows: f 

Resolved, That six thousand copies of the report of thè 
Committee on Agriculture, made to this House on the 13th’ 
of March last, with the communication accompanying the 
same, on the culture and manufacture of silk, and the like 
number of copies of essays on American silk, by Messrs. 
Peter S. Duponceau and John D’Homergue, recently pub-- 
lished, be printed for the use of the House. — =~ 


yesterday 


Mr. POLK opposed the resolution, on the ground that g 


there was no more propriety in printing, and paying for, 
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* the art and: mystery of cultivating silk, than. in printing 
and: distributing the American. Farmer, Taylor’s. Arator, 
. a.work-on Fartiery, or any other treatise on any branch of 
rural economy, &c. E Sy): $ 
_ Mr. CHILTON also: opposed what he considered tax-. 
ing the community some two or three thousand dollars, to 
print books for the use-of the members, and to distribute 
amongst: their friends; and argued.generally- against the 
practice-of voting money out of the treasury for the pur- 
chase of books.for private use. He had no. doubt when 
he. peo; egovered their senses—recovered from that 
convulsion, that apoplexy, in which they had been thrown 
by: political. demagogues, they would rectify this sort of 
retrenchment and reform. He concluded a number of re- 
marks of the like trains, by moving to lay the resolution on 
the table, but withdrew it at the request of 
Mr. SPENCER, who. argued to. show that the works 
which it-was.proposed to distribute; were not accessible 


to:the:people. generally;.that they were on a subject ofj 


immense importance to. the country, and one which ought 
=. to be encouraged by the House; that the cost of the pub- 
. lication was insignificant, compared with the value which 
it. would-be to. the whole Union, &e. When Mr. S. con- 
cluded, 

_Mr, CONNER moved to lay the resolution on the table; 
on which-motion the yeas and nays were ordered, at the 
call of Mr. BAYLOR; and, being taken, 

The motion was negatived: ycas, 76--nays, 97. 

Mr. CHILTON then renewed his opposition to the re- 
solution, and spoke until the expiration of the hour. 


Monday, May 24, 1830. 

eas CULTURE OF SILK. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution, 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture, to print six 
thousand copies of certain tracts on the culture of silk, &c. 

„Mr. CHILTON, to get rid of further debate on the sub- 
ject, moved the previous questions which being seeonded, 
and thé main question ordered, : 

“Mr: MARTIN required a division of the question; and 

The question being accordingly put on the first member 
of the resolution, viz. ** That six thousand copies of the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture, made to this 
House on the 12th of March, 1628, with the communica- 
tion actoinpanying the same, [Mr. Rush’s report] on the 
culture of silk,” be printed, it was decided in the afirma- 
tive by yeas and nays: yeas, 109—nays, 68. 

The second member of the resolution, viz. “ And the 
like’ number of copies of essays on American silk, by 
Messrs: Peter $+ Buponceau and John D’Homergue, re- 
cently published, be printed for the use of the House,” 
was then also agréed to by yeas and nays—100 to 80. 

“$o'the whole of the resolution was agreed to. 
S REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 

The House then proceeded to the unfinished business 
of Wednesday last, being the bill providing for the re- 
‘moval of the Indians beyond.the river Mississippi-—the 
question pending being on a motion for the previous ques- 
tion. aie pe 

On trying the sense of the House on seconding the mo- 
‘tion for the previous question, only seventy-eight rose, 
and-the motion was.therefore not seconded by a majority 


ofthe Fouse. ot o | f 
„Ehe. question then.recurred on the amendment, 

Mr. BELL opposed the amendments, and argued briefly 
that the bill itself proposed an appropriation only to carry 
into effect existing contraets and treaties with the Indian 
tribes, according to their-construction by the Government, 

: introduced -no, new. policy,.as was contended. by the 

Hon,to it. Therefore, the amendment was unneces- 
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F out of the contingent fund of the House, instructions in| | Mr. STORRS replied, and contended that no treaty in 


existence contained. the provision which his amendment 
Proposed, and that it was therefore necessary and expe- 
ient.: ` : 

Mr. WAYNE denied what the amendment assumed, 
namely, that the Cherokees were a nation independent of 
the State of Georgia. He expressed a determination to 
take an opportunity of going to the foundation of this 
question of Indian rights, and that whatever credit gen- 
tlemen might obtain for a fanciful eloquence, they should 
not have the benefit of the argument. 

Mr. WILDE. called for the reading of the eighth article 
of the treaty with the Cherokee Indians west of the Mis- 
sissippi, of May 26, 1828, as.a reply to the resolution of 
Mr. STORRS. se 

Mr. VINTON argued that as that treaty was made by the 
Cherokees west of the Mississippi, it had no binding ef- 
fect on the Cherokees remaining on the east of the Missis- 
sippi. ` He commented on that treaty as a direct and gross 
violation of all justice, and expressed the indignation he 
had always felt at such an. attempt to violate the rights of 
third persons. . g ` 

Mr. BURGES ‘contended that the treaty of 1828 was 
practically a fraud, a deep and lasting disgrace to the Jast 
administration, and that this bill contained, by implication, 
a confirmation of that fraud, now attempted to be palmed 
upon this nation; to sustain which opinions, he adverted to 
the history of the treaty, and the circumstances growing 
out of it. 

Mr. JENNINGS made a few remarks. 

Mr. LEWIS opposed the amendment, and argued to 
show that the treaty which had been denounced, was just 
and proper, and cited the treaty with the Indians cast of 
the Mississippi, to show that the bill before the House was 
in conformity to the settled policy of the Government. 
He read the Journal, to show that many gentlemen who 
opposed this bill, supported precisely the same provisions 
in 1826, when recommended by a different President; 
inferred from. that, that the opposition to it wasa party 
opposition to the administration, and to the South: that as 
this bill was known to bethe leading measure of the pre- 
sent President, it was an object of great solicitude with 
the opposition to defeat it; and therefore called on those 
who avowed themselves the supporters of the administra- 
tion, to sustain this measure; that, if they did not, they 
would be faithless, and traitors to their party. Mr. L. then 
proceeded at some length to vindicate the policy of the 
bill, and in reply to Messrs, Szonns and Evererr. When 
he concluded, 

My. STORRS rose, and said, that, as a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Hamrar] was about to offer an 
amendment ‘to the bill, of a more extensive effect, and 
which would supersede the amendment now before. the 
House, he would withdraw it until the question could be 
taken, or that which he (Mr. H.] was about to propose. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, replied briefly to 
Mr. Lewis’s reference to himself, m which, among other 
remarks, he observed, that, if the provisions of the present 
bill were precisely the same as those which he had support- 
ed in 1826, it was-singular that the gentlemen who now 
advocate this should have voted against that, as was the 
case with the members from Georgia itself; and he vindi- 
cated himself from the imputation of being influenced in 
his course on this subject by party considerations. 

Mr. THOMPSON said thathe did not rise to enter into 
a general discussion, at that time, of the subject then be- 
fore the House—that although he had purposely abstained 
from a partigipation in the discussion of any of the various 
subjects which had engaged the attention of the House 
during the present session, with a special view tosecureto 
himself the privilege of discussing this subject at some 
length, yet considerations of an important character had 
disposed him to abstain from the discussion; nor would he 
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‘Chief Magistrate of the Union, and the white population 
may be’driven into the’ Atlantic by a rétrotession wf the 
whole territory to'the'aboriginaàl inhabitants of tie 
Any or all the States of this Unio) 
by ‘him to a foreign’ power- These [sa 
the views which influenced the delegation: 
to-give their vote against the treaty mai de: By ir 
with the Creek Indians, as ‘well as against. the’ pijas 
tion to carry it into effect. inci 


now trouble the House withany remarks upon the subject, 
for he thought the cause of prineiple‘and humanity could 
be better served by. voting than by talking; but the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett} had, on two 0c- 
casions, alluded. to the vote which the delegation. from 
Georgia gave on the call ofthe late President of the United 
States (Mr. Avans] for’ an appropriation to carry what is 
commonly called the new: treaty into: effect. Mr. T..said 
that he felt that it was due to Georgia-+to the gentlemen 
who composed that delegation—-to’ correct principles--to 
the House, and to the America people, to state concisely 


Adams: 
And the principles upon w ich 
the delegation from Georgia acted on that occasion, are; It. 
seems tò me; [said Mr. T.] such as ought to haveinducéd 
every honestand ‘correct man, who had any Knowledge‘of ~ 


the principles which influenced the Georgia delegation on 
that occasion. In February, 1825, [said Mr. T.] commis- 
sioners appointed on the part of the United States for the 
purpose, entered into compact withthe Creek Indians, at 
the Indian Springs, by which they relinquished their claim 
to all territory within the limits of Georgia. - This com- 
pact was transmitted to the seat of the General Govern- 
ment, and, with objections to its validity, was presented to 
the President, who laid thatinstrument, with the objections 
toit, before a cabinet council; and under the advice of the 
council, the treaty, with the objections, was presented to 
the Senate for ratification. That body, by a very large ma- 
jority, gave their sanction to it. But before the ratification 
received executive sanction, the Presidential chair changed 
incumbents, Mr. Adams, who was a member of the coun- 
cil who advised Mr. Monroe to lay the subject before the 
Senate, succeeded to the executive. chair, and finally gave 
the executive sanction to that. ratification. Thus [said 
Mr. 'T.] that treaty, having received final constitutional 
sanction, became a supreme law of the land, and of course 
was by the constitution placed on the same dignified 
ground with the constitution itself, for that instrument says 
that “this constitution, and laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
Now, sir, [said Mr. T.} the treaty of the Indian Springs 
having thus received constitutional sanctions, all the terri- 
tory within the limits of Georgia, embraced by its provi- 
sions, became a part of the sovercign State—for as Geor- 
gia, by the issue of the American revolution, acquired the 
right to exclusive sovereignty within her limits, and as the 
United States, by the compact with Georgia, in 1802, 
bound themselves to extinguish the Indian title to all terri- 
tory within Georgia, for the use of that State, the instant 
that those Indians thus relinquished their title, a full, per- 
fect, and complete title to the territory embraced by the 
provisions of that treaty within the limits of Georgia, vested 
in that State, which could not be divested without her 
consent. Sir, [said Mr. 'T.] Mr. Adams, in his opening 
message addressed to Congress at the commencement of 
the session which immediately ensued his installation into 
the executive office, repudiated the treaty of the Indian 
Springs, (1825, ) by suggesting that it was founded in fraud, 
bat said he would make it the subject-matter of a separate 
and special message. * This promise was not redeemed; 
but Mr. Adams assumed the right to enter into treaty with 
adelegation from that part of the Creek tribe of Indians 
which was known as hostile to the United States during 
the late war, by which he re-ceded to that tribe a part of 
the territory, a complete title to which had, by the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of 1825, vested in Georgia, and this 
without the privity or consent of that State; thus virtu- 
ally ceding to an Indian tribe a part of a sovereign State. 
Now, {said Mr. T.] if it was competent for Mr. Adams 
thus to re-cede to the Creek Iid.ans a portion of territory 
which had thus become a part of a sovereign State, was it 
not competent for him to re-cede to those Indians, as well 
as to the Cherokees, all the territory obtained from them 
by previous purchases? Andif so, what point of limita- 
tioa could have stayed bis wasting hand in a backward 
course of reckless policy? Concede this power to the 


‘affirmative. 


‘constitutional prineiples and provisions, to. vote in oppost- 
tion to’such a daring violation of constitutional principles, 


such a monstrous stretch of executive power; as Was com- 
mitted’by Mr: ‘Adams on tħat occasion. 2) 0 TOTEIS 
Mr. VINTON then took. the foor, and addressed “the 
House two hours against the bill. “When he:concluded, 
seven or eight members rose; but Sera 
Mr. DESEEA, having obtained the floor, moved the pre- 
vious question. po > sa ppa 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, moved à call ofthe House. 
Mr. LAMAR, of Georgia, demanded the yeas and nays 


on this motion; which being taken, the call was ordered 
by a vote of 128 to 29. : ‘ 


The roll was then called, when it appeared there, were 


seven members absent, two of whom soon after en red 


the Hall; and, after some time, T arn 

Mr. BROWN moved a suspension of further proceed- 
ings, which motion was decided by yeas and nays in the 

The motion for the previous question recurring, the ` 
House divided, and, tellers being appointed by the Chair, 
they reported ninety-three for putting the previous ques- 
tion, and ninety-nine against it. als 

Mr. WAYNE said, this question should be discussed 
with a deep sense of what is due to the reputation of our 
country. Great moral principles are involved—the con- 
struction of treaties is implicated—the characters of States 


are at stake-—the weak aré supposed to be oppressed by 


the powerful--and a large portion of the ‘most active be~- 
nevolence of our country is alert, to applaud or condemn, 
to exult or to grieve, at the termination of our legislation. 
It is true this benevolence is, in a degree, embittered by 
party spirit;-and there are those-here who would pérvert 
it to that mischievous end. . Fanaticism has given to it a 
coloring unfavorable to dispassionate judgment, and: its 
purity is alloyed’ by selfishness. But it cannot be dented, - 
for the memorials on your table show it, that among. those 
who are opposed to the policy intended to be accomplish- 
ed by the bill, there are many who are actuated by a spirit 
of disinterestedness, and a sincere sympathy for the Indian, 
excited by the misapprehension that he is about to be driven 
from the forests of his fathers, and to be made the victim 
of tyranny. Sir, the opposition, however, to this bill, 
neither in this House nor out of it, hasbeen of a commend- 
able kind; and when its provisions shall be calmly examin- 
ed, and its policy shall have been realized in the conden- 
sation of an Indian population of sixty thousand souls in 
the region to which they are invited--living under the pro- 
tection of this powerful nation—Hifted up from the degra- 
dation of their savage habits into a state of society in all 
respects like our own, and running a parallel career of 
comfort, independence, and political connexion with our- 
selves—the sagacity of the historian will be at no loss to 
discover the causes of the opposition the plan has had to 
encounter, and he will ‘be forced to write, at least, a re- 
flection upon the short-sightedness and perverseness of 
that hostility which so perseveringly seeks to defeat a 
scheme so full of national disinterestedness and of moral 
grandeur, for the alleviation of human misery. But, sir, 
the present generation anticipates the condemnation of 
posterity in our successful repulse of this opposition; and 
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Jeasting vote, Mr. Speaker—and no one more -sincerely 
wishes you such an accession of ‘honor to: that you: have 
valready reaped in this struggle, and: which never before, 
.4n.the history of legislation, has. been placed by- fortune. 
so repeatedly in-the power ofa- presiding officer ina.single 
. contest*-—-the good which‘shall be done, even in the life- 
time.of. those who ate:in' the van of ‘opposition, shall. give 
to'them:a mortifying retrospection: -But, sir, I will neither 
“triumph. in anticipation, nor permit myself to use an ex- 
“pression: offensive to the most delicate of this humane and 
‘gonscientious:.opposition, however much its earnestness 
„may: have obliterated the memory of the recent past, 
and though it acts with a terrible energy in ‘an opposite 
direction to that which it took some three years since. 
Among those, sir, who have most cause to be offended, I 
„can nevertheless look with serenity upon this opposition, 
and calmly detect the elements which. compose it; admire 
‘the arrangement which-has embodied the: discontented in 
this House into a single phalanx, presenting: uniformly, at 
every hour in the night and-the day; when-a-vote is to be 
staken, an unbroken body of philanthropists, uniting in the 
single chorus, 


“The miserable have no other medicine, 
But only Hope,” 


And, in looking at the opposition out of this House, T, sir, 


must be permitted to distinguish from the deluded, and, to 
speak of him with respect, the venerable man who pre- 
sided at.the meeting which issued the New York memorial, 
thinking of him only as bearing a name associated with re- 
collections. which. Americans love to cherish, and as an 
artist whose: works will live when we are dead; and, if 
public report has assigned’ the authorship of ‘* William 
Penn” to its proper owner, mistaken as are the principles 
„of that publication, misled as the writer is, inthe very heat 
of this controversy, I do not hesitate to bear witness to his 
being a man whose name will be put high upon the cata- 
logue of christian philanthropists, when. our contentions 
Shall be buried in the grave of coming generations. The 
cause we advocate needs not the proscription cf its adver- 
saries; and the principles which sustain us, should induce 


this measure shall be carried by a single vote, or by. | of what the providence of God had given to him 


and ‘his: fathers as an inheritance--‘‘that, as original 
tenant of the soil, by immemorial possession, he holds 
a title-beyond and superior to the British Crown and her 
colonies, and to.all adverse pretensions of our confedera- 
tion and subsequent union.” . Sir, we meet the honorable 
gentlemen who so fondly revert to the rights of these early 
and first lords of the soil,and deny that the Indian had 
either ownership, proprietary right, or tenancy by occu- 
pancy, to the lands over which he roamed. It is commonly 
said, our‘ownership exists by purchase from the Indian, 
and that he was proprietor and sovereign of the soil. 
But both are said, only because he was found upon the 
continent at its discevery. That he was in ‘possession of 
portions of land, which were in savage cultivation, over 
which he roamed for game and war—that several of the 
tribes had designated natural boundaries as the limits. of 
their hunting grounds, and claimed such an exclusive use 
of it, against other tribes, no one will deny. But did the 
extent of their naturel rights against each other give such 
a title or occupancy to all that they aggregately claimed, 
as to include a power to exclude others from seeking this 
continent as a resting place from persecution and want, 
and making it the land of civilization and christianity? Sir, 
they were. proprietors of what they used, so long as it was 
used; but not sovereigns of any part. The one denotes a 
thing or place in possession: the other is, strictly, an arti- 
ficial term, applicable only to that state of society where 
Government is sufficiently advanced to class those living 
under it in the community of nations; where there is indi- 
viduality of possession and pursuit, and a recognition of 
the leading principles of conduct between man and man, 
with customs or laws to enforce the observance of them; 
and that compacted existence of a people, which separates 
them from others, and gives to them the name and attitude 
of a nation, in its relative position with other nations. So- 
¥vereignty over soil is the attribute of States; and it can 
never be affirmed of tribes living in a savage condition, 
without ‘any of the elements of civilization, as they were 
jexhibited in the nations of antiquity, or in those of modern 
|times; whether they live under the pressure of Asiatic su- 


* “argued. by. our adversaries in and out of this House. 


us to forbear, and to repress resentment at opposition, perstitions, or in the emancipated privileges of christen- 
except where opposition has become misrepresentation. | dom. Among the Indians of North America, an appro- 
Though in its consequences it may seem to bear hard upon priation of the soil to individuals was unknown—nor had 
the interests of the State of which I am a citizen, I am glad any of the tribes any institutions to indicate that the pro- 
tosce it, for it will be another assurance to the world, that perty in the soil was in the tribe, as was the case among 
though our countrymen may have a mistaken subject of |the ancient Germans, except the fluctuating limits which 
excitement, they are always alive to what may seem to press |a stronzer tribe chose to assume, from time to time, to 
upon human rights; and that, in this land, nothing can be prevent hunting excursions within them by a weaker. 
done to affect them, which will not stand the test of rigid | Theirs was the hunter’s state, and in a lower condition of 
and jealous scrutiny. . It.assures the world, too, that what- lit than had been known before by civilized man. Their 
ever may be.done, in this instance, -can only be done with |hunger being appeased, from flood and field, individuals, 
the consent of-a:majority of twenty-four States; the greater for parties of each tribe, roved over the land in pursuit of 
number of them having no interest in the question, and game, without regard to the place in which it was taken; 
therefore without temptation to be-misled—-thus. presump- land their wandermgs in the chase knew no bounds, ex- 
tively vindicating whatever may be the result. cept asthey were regulated by the quantity of game, or 
_ But, sir, 1 proceed to the discussion of the subject: and fas they ascertained the existence of some other tribe, using 
the first point of inquiry is, what was the condition of the the adjacent land’ for the same purpose. Without formal 
__Andian, in regard to his right to land or soil upon this con- conventions to fix boundaries, the tribes in the neighbor- 
tinent, before and at.the time of the arrival of the white|hood of each other, in the course of time, knew the hunt- 
Man? This inquiry into the Indian’s ownership of the soil, ing grounds as they were separately claimed. A trespass 
when he was first visited by the colonists, is-forced upon iby either upon the grounds of another, was followed by 
s by the: manner in which the whole question has been lindividual contentions or tribal war. Wars taught the 
I I savage prudence, or rather how to smother his revenge, 
W ould willing! have avoided it, if it-had not been made [unti] time or-accident placed it in his power to slake his 
_ the-soürce of fruitful imposition in this controversy. For!demon remembrances of supposed or actual wrongs in 
effect, andto produce a sympathy to interfere with the! the blood and entrails of. his enemy. ‘When the relative 
understanding of the argument in support of the measure ‘strength of ‘tribes prevented one from extirpating or en- 
now before us, the Indian hasbeen called the owner of ‘slaying another, the fears of each conceded to the other 
the soil—that he generously, permitted our ancestors to ‘rights, not to the land or soil, but to the fish in its streams, 


v2" In the course of the passage. of this bill, Mr. Speaker Stevenson 


gave the ‘casting vote three timesin favor of the bill; and cach of them 


Were vital questions, 


tand to the animals on its surface; and this usufructuary 
i 


-enjoyment was all that the Indian claimed. Can such a 
„use of a country give a property in the soil? or did it, by 
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from New England interpose to defeat, with an unfilial dis- 
regard ofthe source from which we draw the example ‘of 
our. conduct? Whenever it is said, then, that the: Indian 
Be dt Scr permitted the white man to.occupy the lands we now pgs- 
But, sir, this questionis settled for uss and, until this con- | sess, no more is.teant than that he stipulated, for a + 
troversy began, I had not supposed ‘it. would. have: been |to abstain from using the power of numbers to repress’ 
overlooked or denied; and it is with some surprise that, I| the settlement of a colony in its infancy. ‘Every contract be- 
have heard it stated, in the course of this debate, that it] tween the early settlers and the Indians will show it to have 
was the generous consent of the Indians which permitted been the apprehension of the former that they were buy- ` 
our ancestors to begin the séttlement of these glorious |ing peace, and not lands—though, to preserve the first, it 
States, that.we were intruders upon their possessions, andj was necessary that some boundaries should be determined 
were now to.repay their kindnesses to our forefathers by by the parties, within which each were to live in their 
driving them into annihilation. Vattel says, folio 92, sec- accustomed manner. ‘To acknowledge’ in.the Indian a 
tion 81: «The whole earth is appointéd for the nourish- | greater right in the soil than has been. stated, and to have 
ment of the inhabitants; but it would be incapable of doing |allowed.it in practice, would be an-admission of the pro- 
80, was it uncultivated. Every nation is, then, obliged, by priety of his continuing to live in his. irrational. condition; 
the law of nature, to cultivate the ground that has fallen | irrational, because their numbers might have been supplied. 
to its share; and it has no right to expect or require assist- | with food by the cultivation of a hundredth part of the 
ance from other's any further than as the land in its posses- territory which the tribes claim for the chase. Xor, not- 
sion is incapable of furnishing it with necessaries. Those | Withstanding it suits the purposes of gentlemen to call 
people, like the ancient Germans and modern Tartars, who, (them great and powerful nations, which have dwindled 
having fertile countries, disdain to cultivate the earth, and into insignificance from their contact with the white man, 
choose rather to live by rapine, are wanting to themselves, | Who does not know that the fears of the colonists, the natu~ 
and deserve to be exterminated as savage. and. pernicious ral love of the marvellous in the savage, and his metaphori- 
beasts. There are others, who, to avoid agriculture, cal expression of numbers, magnified hundreds into thou- 
would live only by hunting and their flocks. This might, sands, and the hundred tribes into which they were divided. 
doubtless, be allowed in the first ages of the world, wher into millions of persons? . Trumbull, in his history, gives 
the earth, without cultivation, produced more than was|# condensed but very satisfactory view of this point, which 
sufficient to feed its few inhabitants. Butat present, when |Corresponds with the researches of the best writers upon 
the human race is so greatly multiplied, it could not subsist the subject; and the question in regard to aboriginal popu- 
if all nations resolved to live in that manner. ‘Those who lation in the United States, when the colonists landed, is so 
still retain this idle life, usurp more extensive territories well settled, that eventhe warmest admirers of New Eng- ` 
than they would have occasion for, were they to use honest |land antiquities no longer repeat the delusions of Mather 
labor, and have, therefore, no reason to complain, if other and Neale, What, then, becomes of the position, so vaunt- 
nations, more laborious and too closely confined, come to ingly assumed and repeated in the course of this debate, 
possess a part. ‘Thus, though the conquest of the unci- that God, in his providence, planted these tribes in this 
vilized empires of Peru and Mexico was a notorious usur- western world, and made them tenants of the soil by im- 
pation, the establishment of many colonies on the conti- memorial possession? ‘The Indian the tenant of the soil! 
nent of North America may, on their confining themselves He never was so, in any sense of the word. Butitis by the 
within just bounds, be extremely lawful. The people of misapplication of such “terms to his condition, to which 
these vast countries rather overran than inhabited them.” civilized man has affixed a distinct meaning, descriptive of 
And the same writer, in his chapter upon the establish- individual ownership in lands, that we are misled as to In- 
ment of a nation in a country, remarks: ‘There is an- dian rights. 
other celebrated question, to which the discovery of the| | Sir, God, in his providence, had been pleased to reveal 
New World has principally given rise. It is asked, if a himself to the man of another continent--his purposes to- 
nation may lawfully take possession of a part of a vast wards him, in time and for eternity-—what was his rational 
country, in which there are found none but erratic nations, |condition, his rights over the earth, though the penalty of 
incapable, by the smallness of their numbers, to people | his transgression-—how the proper use of it would conduce 
the whole, We have already observed, in establishing | tO his comfort, and the increase of his species, and, by 
the obligation to cultivate the earth, that these nations can- | binding men in communities, would keep alive a social de- 
not exclusively appropriate to themselves more land than votion to his Maker, and the remembrance ofa hereafter, 
they have occasion for, and which they are unable to settle in which men are to live a life of immortality. It was this 
and cultivate. Their removing their’ habitations through providence which gave to our fathers the right to plant 
these immense regions cannot be taken for a true and legal themselves by the side of the Indian—to draw themselves. 
possession; and the people of Europe, too closely pent up, and to teach their degraded brother to draw, from their 
finding land of which these nations are in no particular mother earth, bounties which he. neither knew how to 
yant ondor which they make no actual and constant use, produce nor to enjoy. What though the Indian roved 
i i y R i y possess it, and establish colonies there. We through the forests of America cotemporaneously with the 
rave a ready said that the earth belongs to the human wandcrings of God’s chosen people in their escape from 
vain genera and was designed to furnish it with sub- Egyptian bondage—time could give to him no right to 
to ane oe nation had resolved, from the beginning, | More of the soil than he could cultivate; and the decree 
thie ‘ pria i to itself a vast country, that the people which denied him to be lord of the domain, was the Al- 
Hise wank i y y hunting, tishing, and wild fruits, our mighty’s command to his creatures to till the earth. 
z KA £ ee e sufficient to maintain a tenth part of] Compare the present population of the world with its 
, 3 p eaen inhabitants, People have not, then, deviated magnitude; and, if men were still roving tribes, without 
ee aoe plane in confining the Indians within civilization or fixed habitation, its spontaneous produc- 
a oN i However, we cannot help praising the tions of vegetables, fish, fowl, and animals, would be 
4 x o on of the English puritans who first sctiled in sufficient to prevent mankind from degenerating to the 
A bea Nin i ecehukcatae their being furnished {condition of cannibals. Sir, the civilized man of Europe, 
Anas en tliey ragni, purchased of the In- pinched by want, and worn down by intolerance, neither 
ee ARA re to cultivate.” And, sir, is necded the edicts of popes, nor the charters of kings, to 
ae lable moder ation in regard to the Indians, authorize him to make this western world his refuge. His 
hich we now propose to pursue, but which gentlemen {wants admonished him to seek a land where his labors 


the law of nature, empower the Indian to exclude the white. 
man from making a settlement within the limits ofthe hunt- 
ing grounds of the former, and maintaining his possession 
by force, if he had ability to do so) : 
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would be rewarded by plenty; tyranny absolved him from’ 
all allegiance to the place of his nativity; and his right to 
make this continent the grave of himself and the home of 
his posterity, was, that the Indian claimed territoties too 
large for the condition in which God intended man should 
be; and that the land which was not in individual ag well as 
in tribal use, and only in-use for hunting, was riot such an 
occupancy as excluded others from its enjoyment, or which 
created an ownership which it was unjust to invade. Nor 
can the right for which I contend be refuted, until it can 
‘be.shown that no pressure of ‘want or tyranny will justify 
éxpatriation, and that, in our necessities, we are debarred 
from casting our eyes to those new regions which science 
and enterprise have discovered, and which God intended 
for the support of all which its surface, aided by cultiva- 
tion, can maintain. The Indian, a creature like ourselves, 
had his share in this new world--and christians, coming 
among them, had no right to trespass, but only to partake. 
This was only a share—not a political right, or jurisdiction, 
or ownership, because God had placed him in the midst of 
these groves, niountains, and streams, to deprive his more 
civilized brother from resting in their shade, enjoying their 
grandeur, or partaking of their products, and to commit 
them as an inheritance to endless generations. I will not 
presume to inquire by what tremendous moral or natural 
convulsion a portion of the human race were separated 
from the rest, and allowed to degenerate into barbarism, 
but, knowing the fact, reason and the records of divi- 
nity tell me, as well by precept as by example, that, when 
resisted by the man of Europe, the savage of America 
was not in the condition which God intended his creatures 
to be-—that their rights over soil or territory were limited 
to what they could catch or kill, toappease the cravings of 
hunger—to the spots upon which they may have built their 
huts—-and that they had no such jurisdiction over the land, 
` as would have justified them in refusing to receive from 
the emigrant a something as the pledge that they were to 
live in amity with him. 

In this branch of the discussion, sir, I have advanced no 
principle inconsistent with the most rigid morality—-none 
which it has not been convenient to gentlemen, in the ar- 
dor of their opposition, to forget; and I have been forced 
to occupy the time I have taken, the more effectually to! 
disabuse the minds of many of a misconception of Indian] 
rights over soil and territory, and of that amiable sympa- 
thy for early Indian generosity, which has been so dex-: 
trously turned into opposition to the present administra- 
tion by the plaintive retrospection of our adversaries. | 

Itis time, however, sir, to inquire into what was the} 
political condition of the Indians in regard to England, 
after the country was colonized. Did they continue to be 
independent of that Government? And, if not, what por- 

tion of their independence was. surrendered voluntarily, 
or taken away by conquest? - Did the Indian, after having 
surrendered the right which he claimed to sell his hanting 
_grounds, by acknowledging the pre-emption of them to; 
be in Great Britain, retain any thing to himself but a quali-} 
fied riglit of occupancy, witha pouitical and civil jurisdic-! 
tion over their persons and lands in the King of England?) 
„Ishall not, of course, detain the House with references to 
the history of the many tribes of Indians which acknow- 
ledged themselves to be subjects of the King of England 
previous to 1756: but, in illustration of the jurisdiction; 
_ claimed by the English over the Indian, and practically 
asserted, it will be well to refer gentlemen who deny any 
jurisdiction to the States over the Indians living in their! 


limits, to the historical recollections of the treaties of 


the last of which was ratified in 1713. 


“reignty, which was acknowledged by t 


‘ 


Rys- 
wick and Utrecht, between the English and French, and: 
In those treaties! 
we find the English claiming dominion, exercising sove-land the grantees took their titles, 
ne Indians them-: 

selves, and admitted by the French, over the most formi-, 

dablé association of savages in North America, and the only | knowledged they had a pre-emp' 


tribes having ‘the semblance of government—the Five 
Nations... Théy are termed, in the treaty, the subjects of 
England, and are distinguished from other Indians living 
within the grants of the King, who are called the friends 
of England, but had not acknowledged themselves to be 
subjects. In regard to the latter, it 1s sufficient to assert, 
what cannot be denied, that allthe tribes in the provinces, 
or on their borders, had acknowledged themselves to be 
subjects of the King previous to 1756, and no tribe more 
pointedly than the Cherokees. As early as the year 1730, 
they acknowledged England’s King as their monarch, and 
received from the hands of his envoy, Sir Alexander Cum- 
ming, a commander in chief for the Cherokee nation. 
They sent a deputation of chiefs. to England—* laid the 
crown of their nation, with the scalps of their enemies 
and feathers of glory, at his Majesty’s fect, as a pledge of 


‘their loyalty.” They not only stipulated, by treaty, to be 


the allies of England, in war and peace—but, by treaty, 
they were to surrender their own people for a violation of 
the rights of Englishmen, as well as Englishmen who might 
trespass upon them. By this treaty the King acquired a 
right to give a title to Cherokee lands, and the Cherokees 
became -individually his subjects. Nor was their depen- 
dency and subjection to Great Britain in any way inter- 
rupted for twenty-five years. ; 
When the disputes between the French and English, 
concerning their territories in America, brought on war, 
the Cherokees again acknowledged their fealty to the King 
of England; and though, at the termination of the war, 
they were seduced from their allegiance by the artifices 
of the French, and by the misconduct of some of our 
people, yet the war with them ended jn their complete 
subjugation by Grant, Montgomery, and Stewart. Hos- 
tilities, it is true, ceased by treaty, but they were not treat- 
ed with as equals: and the King of England re-affirmed 
his sovereignty and jurisdiction over them, but left them 
in the undisturbed occupancy of their hunting grounds— 
still retaining the right to grant them, only subject to such 
occupancy. And this sovereignty and jurisdiction were 
exercised in various ways, for more than twenty years, 
and«were shown in the most undeniable character, when, 
in the war of the revolution, the Cherokees obeyed 
the orders of England, and laid waste the frontiers of 
the Carolinas and Georgia, When the constancy of our 
people terminated what had been gloriously begun, by 
a glorious peace, England, subducd where she had 
waged the war, surrendered her sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion of every kind over all the people within the bounda- 
ries of the United States. From that moment, not only 
Georgia, but every State in the confederacy, where In- 
dians were, asserted, by their legislation, a jurisdiction 
over them and their lands; and, until very recently, not- 
withstanding the nature of the intercourse between the 
tribes and the United States, this jurisdiction of the States 
over the Indians within their limits had not been denied, 
even by implication. Nor is it now denied entirely, cx- 
cept in behalf of the Cherokees, who are supposed to be 
released from its operation by virtue of treatics between 
that tribe and the United States. The weakness, however, 
of such a pretence shall be shown, when the provisions of 
those treaties shall be examined, as they will be before I 
conclude. i 
‘The jurisdiction, sir, of which I speak, did not extend 
to a right, upon the part of the States, to deprive the In- 
dians of their hunting grounds, without a cause, and with- 
out compensation; but it was exercised, as it had been done 
by England, in preventing them from selling any of their 
lands without permission from the States--though they 
were granted by the States without consulting the tribes, 
disburdened of every 
lien or encumbrance except Indian occupancy. The 
y exception the Indians ac- 
ption of their lands. The 


States claimed, and without an: 
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gulated their trades and this without treaty stipu- 
è of the authority: to. dọ so, which the). 
ngland.. ‘The States punished 

s of law, whether committed within the 

ad been reduced. practically under their 

police, or without it. And, in short, the jurisdiction was) 
asserted in every particular, and nothing. wag left to the 

Indians but an authority over.each other, which, as savages, 

they had exercised; and which,-in our then. condition,. it 
was inconvenient to the States to.assume.. This jurisdic- 
diction was asserted by Massachusetts. as early as 1672; 
and the Indians’. right to land. in that-.* jurisdiction,” was 
limited by. statute-to. such as -they had. < possessed, im, 
proved, and subdued.” Atthe same time, the Indians 

right to sell land was prohibited, by severe penalties, with- 
out license from that court.” ` Nor were they permitted 
to.make grants for.a term of years.” AH trade with 
the Indians in that province was forbidden, under the. pen- 
alty of a confiscation of the merchandise, ‘* because the 
trade of furs with the Indians.in-this jurisdiction doth pro- 
perly belong to the commonwealth.”. And his excellency 
the Governor, with the consent:of his council,.was em- 
powered to “appoint and commissionate discreet persons, 
within several parts of this province, to have the inspec- 
tion and more particular care and government of the In- 
dians in their respective plantations; and to have, use, and 
exercise the power of a justice‘of the peace over.them, 
in all matters, civil and criminal, as well for the hearing 
and determining pleas between party and party, and to 
award execution thereon, as for examining, hearing, and 
punishing of criminal. offences, according to the acts and 
laws of this province, so far as the power of a justice does 
extend; as also to nominate and appoint constables and 
other proper and necessary officers among them.” 

It would only have been discreet, too, in gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, and New York, 
who have zealously distinguished themselves by opposition 
to the measure now before us, to have examined more 
minutely than they appear to have done, into the nature 
and extent of the jurisdiction claimed by the States.over 
Indians living in their limits. If they had done so, it is 
reasonable to think that the fear of the re-action of their re- 
proaches against the State of Georgia, for having extluded 
the Cherokees from giving testimony, but in certain cases, 
in her courts, would have restrained them from the frec 
indulgence of their regrets in that, regard. Sir, in the 
State just mentioned, as the Jaw stands at this day, the 
evidence of an Indian, though sustained by. strong: ‘* con- 
curring circumstances, amounting to a high presump- 
tion,” in the only case in which an Indian is permitted by 
statute to testify, is nullified by the accused, if he will but 
swear the accusation to be untrue. Nay, sit, so far is this 
jurisdiction carried by Massachusetts, that a devise of real 
estate by an Indian was, and is to this day, null-and void; 
and so uninterrupted has been the paternal superintend- 
ence of that State over these children of the forest, who 
have been cruelly subjected to laws, under which at least 
their numbers have not increased, though admirably cal- 
culated to give happiness, strength, and respectability to 
their masters, that, as late as 1805, we find statutory guar- 
dians appointed to have the care and oversight of said In- 
dansand their property, with full power to superintend 
the same, All conveyances by them of lands in fee, or 
for a term of years, are declared to be ‘utterly void, and 
of none effect, except approved by their guardians.” 
And, by a statute passed in 1810, so wholesome has been 
the operation of Massachusetts legislation upon the morals 
and increase of the Indians.within her limits, and so care- 
fully have they assured to them the rights of freemen, 
that no action can be sustained:*‘in any court of law in 
that commonwealth, where an Indian isa plaintiff, unless 
the original will be. endorsed. by-‘two. or more of their 
guardians,” ae ci ag he ey ge iin a 


States T 
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lations, but in: virtu 
Indians had conceded to E 


them for violation 
territory which h 


. While; sir, 1am upon the subject of Massachusetts ju- 
risdiction over the Indians, permit me to remind those of. 
her citizens representing her in this House, and who.are so 
tender of Cherókee rights, that their State has distinguish- 
ed itself by one memorable: instance of punishment for 
a denial of her sovereignty over the Indians. ‘The name: 
of Roger Williams is familiar to the ears of gentlemen from. 
the East; and the memory of thé man is dear to all who 
love to trace the beginning of. that christian liberty which: 
is now exhibiting itself in triumph in every part of Europe; 
and which we.so fully enjoy; for he was among the fore- 
most, if not the first, of those men in England or America, 
who well understood, and: were bold enough to preach: 
christian toleration. Williams, however, was -politician 
as well as theologian; and though there: was. much: cons 
tention concerning his orthodoxy, whicli exposed him 
persecution, his life will bear.me'fully out in the.declara-. 
tion that he would never have been. banished, if, in the . 
zeal for Indian rights, he had not said that the charter of- 
Massachusetts was good for nothing, as the soil and sove» - 
reignty were not purchased from the Indians. Neither 
threats nor persuasions could prevail upon him to refrain 
from the promulgation of this political opinion; and the 
magistrates of the commonwealth conib ttedit inthe shorts 
est way, bya sentence of ‘banishment. ‘Sir, the State-o 
Georgia claims at the hands of the delegation from Massa 
 chusetts, in her présent. controversy, the benefit. of thi 
instance of the exercise of her sovereignty; and leaves, for. 
their consolation, the reflecti 
the remembrance that the jurisdiction. over. the Indi 
within her limits, for whichshe contends, is sanctioned b; 
the persecution of one of the most remarkable men of the.. 
age in which he lived, on account of his denial. of it to 
Massachusetts. ; f 3 

Connecticut, too, sir, was not behind her elder sister-in 
the assertion of her jurisdiction and sovereignty over the © «.: 
indians within her chartered limits; and we find her early . 
declaring ‘that all lands in this Government are holden - 


Oe 


that no title to any lands.in this colony. can accrue by-any.° 
purchase ‘made of Indians, on pretence-of their being na- 
tive proprietors thereof, without the allowance and appro- |." 
bation of this: Assembly.” She restrained and regulated . 
trade with them as she pleased; and directed her select- 
men to endeavor to assemble the Indians annually, “and: - 
acquaint. them with ‘the laws of the Government for the 
punishment of such immoralities as they may be guilty off: 
and make them scnsible that they are not exempted from 
the penalties of such laws, any more than his. Majesty’s 
other subjects in the colony are.”. Purchases of lands from - 
the Indians, ‘funder color or prétence of such Indians 
being the proprietors of said lands by a native right,” with- 
out leave from the Assembly, are forbidden, under severe 
penalties.. The testimony of an Indian, though. sustained . 
by strong circumstances, is of no.avail, if the accused: will 
but swear to his innocence. ` And, notwithstanding Con- > 
necticut, by herrepresentatives on this floor, remonstrates 
against any civil jurisdiction over the Cherokees. by the 
State of Georgia, her legislators, in 1808, and only so far 
back as 1821, passed acts subjecting Indians. in, her limits - 
to the same punishments as are to be inflicted upon white, 
men. who may transgress. her laws; and the regulation of 
their property and persons'is committed to that kind guard- 
ianship which their degraded condition requires, and with--, 
out. which they would be constant victims of imposition. 
Sir, I pass over the laws of Maine, New Hampshire,. 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, in all of which 
jurisdiction and sovereignty. over the Indians in. their ree. 
spective limits are asserted, as well before the revolution as.- 
after-it, and practised to the present day; and, though the” 
gentleman from New York [Mr.’Srouzs] has, by: his man- 
ner of arguing this question, subjected: the State which 


ions which may be drawn from’. ò 


of the King of Great Britain, as the lord of the fees and. k 
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he represents, in part, to some animadversion, and himself | protecting and supporting the said Six Nations of Indians, 
to'reproof, I will content myself with remarking that nojand._ their tributaries, for upwards of one hundred years 


State in the Union has morë positively insisted upon her 
sovereignty over Indians, and their lands within her limits, 
‘than New York; and that her civil jurisdiction over their 
persons, both by the decision of ber courts and her statutes, 
is.affirmed in the strongest terms, às well over those In- 
dians who have not ceded their lands to that State, as over 
those who have: and this, notwithstanding the establish- 
ment by the Indians ofa Government for themselves, claim- 
ing tobe independent ‘of that State, as the Cherokees do 
of Georgia, and the existence of treaties between those In- 
dians andthe United States, containing the same assurances 
of protection and guaranties of territory, which, it is said 
' by gentlemen on this floor, make the Cherokeesa distinct 
and independent nation. Nor, sir, should we have heard 
adenial of the jurisdiction of the States over Indians with- 
in their limits, if the too zealous anxiety of gentlemen to 
defeat the administration, in this prominent point of its 
policy, had not caused an oblivion in their minds of the po- 
litical history of our country. We have the records to show 
that this claim of jurisdiction was collectively admitted by| 
the States, fromthe beginning of their first confederacy 
until after the adoption of the present constitution; and it 
will be for those opposed to us to prove when, how, and 
by what States, it has been surrendered to the United 
States. We call for the convention, agreement, the direct 
clause in the constitution, by which it is given up; or for 
any other which, by inference or construction, can take it 
aay. 

When a petition from a part of Virginia was laid before 
Congress, on the 1st of June, 1775, intimating «fears of a 
rupture with the Indians, on account of Lord Dunmore’s 
conduct,” and desiring commissioners to attend a meeting 
of the Indians at Pittsburg, it was ordered ‘‘ that the above 
be referred to the delegates of the colonies of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania.” Nor were there any subsequent proceed- 
ings in regard to it, without the consent and co-operation of 
those States. In less than six weeks, Congress, aware of 
the efforts made by English emissaries to excite the Indians 
to take up arms against the colonies, took such steps as the 
exigency required, to secure their friendship and neutrality; 
and three Indian departments were formed—the Northern, 
Middle, and Southern. - But in none of their subsequent 
measures was the jurisdiction of States, over Indians in 
their limits, in any way infracted. And the first proof in 
support of the declaration I have made, is to be found in 
the proceedings of Congress on the 2d November, 1782, 
when a deputation from the Catawba tribe urged Congress 
to secure to them certain lands in South Carolina, to pre- 
serve them from being ‘intruded into by force, and not to 
be alienated, even with their own consent.” Congress 
knowing where the jurisdiction was, ` 

"Resolved, < That it be recommended to the Legislature 
of South Carolina to take such measures for the satisfac- 
tion and security of the said tribe, as the said Legislature 
shall, in their wisdom, think fit.” 

And for the particular information of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Srorrs] that he may hereafter know the 
true ground of that State’s jurisdiction over Indians within 
her limits, and, in his future discussions of this subject, 
either privately or in this House, that he may not mistake, 
and mistake-it to be from voluntary concessions by Indians 
to the State, I refer him to the report of a committee of 
Congress, May Ist, 1782, andask to be permitted to read it: 
. Ast. * It clearly appeared to your committee, that all the 
lands ‘belonging to the Six Nations of Indians, and their 
tributaries, have been, in due form, put under the protec- 


last past, as the dependents and allies of the said Govern- 
ment.” ` Hes i 

3d. < That the Crown of England has always considered 
and treated the country of the said Six Nations, and their 
tributaries, inhabiting as far as the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude, as appendant to the Government of New York.” 
Ath. ‘That the neighboring colonies of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, have, 
also, from time to time, by their public acts, recognised, 
and admitted the said Six Nations, and their tributaries, to 
be appendant to the Government of New York.” 

And, as a further reason for accepting the cession of 
land from the State of New York, to which this report 
related, it is concluded in these remarkable words: ‘That, 
by Congress accepting this cession, the jurisdiction of the 
whole western territory, belonging to the Six Nations and 
their tributaries, will be vested in the United States, greatly 
to the advantage of the Union.” Words plainly showing 
the jurisdiction to be in the State, and the State’s right to ` 
transfer it. Nor, sir, must it be said that these repeated 
recognitions by Congress of ‘the States’ jurisdiction over 
Indians within their limits, was owing to the terms in which 
that part ofthe ninth article of the confederation giving to 
Congress ¢* the sole and exclusive right and power of regu- 
lating the trade and managing all affairs with the Indians 
not members of any of the States,” is expressed; for the 
article is no more than the concession, embodied, of the 
States’ jurisdiction: and the care with which it was intend- 
ed to be retained by the States, is shown, by Congress only 
having conceded to it the power to regulate trade and 
manage all affairs ‘with the Indians not members of any 
of the States,” and this, too, ‘provided the legislative right 
of any State, within its own limits, be not infringed or 
violated.” But, in virtue of the authority given to Con- 
gress by the States over the Indians, Congress, by its pro- 
clamation of September 2d, 1783, exercised the authority 
which the Crown of England had done, in prohibiting set- 
tlements and forbidding purchases of lands inhabited or 
claimed by Indians, ‘* without the limits or jurisdiction of 
any particular State.” When it became necessary to pre- 
pare an ordinance for regulating the Indian trade, Con- 
gress exhibited the same commendable caution in regard 
to the States’ jurisdiction over Indians in their limits, by 
resolving ‘that the preceding measures of Congress rela- 
tive to Indian affairs shall not be construed to affect the 
territorial claims of any of the States, or thcir legislative 
rights, within their limits.” But why, sir, should 1I fa- 
tigue myself, and exhaust the patience of this House, by 
citing additional proofs of what was the universal appre- 
hension of the jurisdiction possessed by the States over 
Indians and their lands? ‘Those who are curious in this 
matter, will see, by consulting the Journals of the conven- 
tion, how repeatedly, in framing the articles of confedera- 
tion, it was acknowledged. There is enough, sir, to shield 
the State of Georgia from the imputation of setting up any 
novel pretension in her claim of jurisdiction over the Che- 
rokees, and their lands lying in the State, and pursuing the 
course to which she has been urged by circumstances, 
regardless of what may be said or thought. The State is 
prepared. to maintain the position she has taken, against 
any coercion which may be attempted, and her functiona- 
ries are ready to defend her rights before any tribunal 
by which they can be constitutionally investigated. We 
ask for no more than other States have and continue to 
exercise, without having their claims of jurisdiction over 
the Indians in their limits questioned; and our authority, 


tion of the Crown of England, by the said Six Nations, as| proceeding from the same common fountain, we shall not 


appended to the late Government of New York, so far as 
respects jurisdiction only.” 


permit to be lessened, or any restraint to be imposed 
upon its exercise. Repeated calumnies against the State 


2d. ‘That the citizens of the said colony of New York | have taught her people to bear, with dignity, every slan- 
have-borne the burden, beth as to blood and treasure, of|der upon its honor: and it is our pride that, thougn, in 
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the many controversies we have had, she has been mis: 


a political or ‘territorial right which has not been con- 
ceded; and time has uniformly given to- her the vantage 
ground of vindication in the contention. : - 

Where proofs of this jurisdiction in the States are so 
plain and numerous, as well historical: as political, it be-i 
comes. necessary for those who sustain if, to`notice the| 
grounds upon which it is denied. T shall state-them fully, 
so far as they have been urged in this debate, and by those 
out of this House, who have distinguished themselves in 
exciting public opinion against the policy proposed by the 
bill on your table. It is said, in behalf of Indian indepen- 
dence generally, that, as early as 1763, the’ King issued a 
proclamation, forbidding settlements to be made upon any 
lands whatever, “whieh, not. having: been ceded or pur- 
chased, were reserved to the Indians.” And, in support 
of Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek nationality 
and separate existence from the States and. the United 
States, certain treaties between those tribes and the United 
States are cited as evidence. Now, sir, it unfortunately 
happens, for those wha have: such faith in the royal ordi- 
nance of 1763, that itasserts dominion over the Indians in 
terms, and merely reserves to them the unmolested occu- 
pancy of their “hunting grounds.” «« Whereas it is just 
and reasonable, and essential to our interest and the secu- 
rity of our colonies, that the several nations or tribes of 
Indians with whom we are connected, and-who live under 
our protection, should not be molested or disturbed in the 
possession of such patta of our dominions and territories 
as, not having been ceded to or purchased by us, are re- 
„served to them, or any of them, as their hunting grounds,” 
is the language of the proclamation. Here is the assertion 
of jurisdiction, and it is followed by a command to one 
class of subjects not to disturb another. If, at that day, 
any one of his Majesty’s liege subjects in the colonies had 
used this proclamation as the basis of Indian independence, 
to the exclusion of England’s sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over them, and had promulgated. his doctrine, his career 
would goon have been stopped by a visit from the King’s 
attorney, in the form of an information, to answer for sedi- 
tion—if he had not, in the loyalty of the provinces, been 
made to share, in a more summary manner, the fate of 
Roger Williams. Banishment, sit, would have been a ten- 
der merey for such political heresy. In the succeeding 
paragraph of the ‘royal ordinance” to that which has 
just been cited, forbidding settlements upon Indian hunt- 
ing grounds, the King declares it “to be our royal will 
and pleasure, for the present, to reserve under our soye- 
reign protection and dominion, for the use of the said In- 
diang, all the lands and territories not included within the 
limits of our said three new Governments.” Such, sir, is 
the support given to Indian independence by the procla- 
mation of 1763; and, with this plain assertion of sovereign- 
ty by the King, [am warranted in supposing that gentle- 
men could never have arrayed it in support of their cause, 
if, in their haste to defeat the bill under consideration, they 
had not overlooked the contents of this ‘royal ordinance” 
and corner-stone of Indian independence. But the strong 
‘ground upon which Indian independence, and that of the 
Cherokees particularly, is placed, are the treaties existing 
between the United States and those tribes, entered into 
before and since the adoption of the present constitution. 
I shall take up the gauntlet which has been thrown down 
by the opposition in behalf of Cherokee independence, and 
am willing to make the treaty stipulations between that 
tribe and the United States the test of the jurisdiction of 
the States over Indians living in their limits. 

The assumption in behalf of the Cherokees is, that they 
are an independent people, having a political sovercignty 
over, and title in fee to, the lands which they claim; that 
they are neither subordinate to the United States, nor sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of any of ‘the States in which they 
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live; that they have thes brer 
: i : has never claimed|'shall act: not .only‘upon themselves, e gitizens Of. 
judged in the commencement, the State the United States who may transgress-its laws; and that- 
they-have the’ ability to establish such relations beteen” 
i themselves and-the United States, in future as their inte-- 
rest or convenience may dictate. . This independence: is 
based upon treaties with the United States; ard thosé of’ 
Hopewell and.Holston are principally relied upon ‘in-sup-" e.. 
port of it; the seventh article in the latter being a guaranty” ~ 
to the Cherokee nation of all their lands not ceded.. The” 
object which I now have ‘in view is, to prove, without any 
‘yeferénce to the authority which Georgia may exert over. 
them, that-the Cherokees, by their own concessions in the 
‘treaties mentioned, are debarred from establishing such a~ 
Government. as now exists among them; and, of conse- 
quence, that they are not an independent people, and càn 
have no attribute of a nation. The sixth article of the trea. ° 
ty of Hopewell deprives the Cherokees of the powér of? 
punishing Indians, or persons residing among them, or who 
shall take refuge in their nation, for robbery, murder, or 
other capital crime, on any citizen of the United States; 
and binds them to deliver the offender, to be ‘punished 
according to her laws. th 
have not the privilege to punish a citizen of thé- United, 
States, who shall commit either of the offences just named. 
upon an Indian. ` By the ninth article, the United States” 
have the exclusive right of regulating the trade with the» 
Indians, and of managing: all their affairs in such mnanner ` 
‘as they think proper. ‘The same power is in the United“ 
States by the sixth article of the treaty of Holston; and-by `- 


` 


tight to fórm 


And, by the seventh article, they 


the tenth and cleventh articles of the same treaty, the: 
Cherokees are bound to deliver up criminals, refugees ás ` 
well as Indians; and the United States reserves the right“ 
to punish its own citizens who shall commit crimes. on™ 
Cherokee land. It must be kept in mind that, by the first 
and third treaties of Tellico, the treaties before existing 
between the parties are declared to be in force, together 
with the construction and usage under their respective” 
articles, and so to continues and the sixth article of the” 
first treaty of Tellico is a repetition of the guaranty to the” 
Cherokees of the remainder of their country forever. Is it” 
consistent, then, with-such powers as are conceded by the» 
treaties of Hopewell and Holston to the United States, that 
the Cherckees shall form a Government, virtually exclud: 
ing the operation of any action of the United States‘upon - 
Cherokee concerns?——a Government which legislates for 
the punishment, by their own courts, of the refugees and 
criminals whom, by treaty, they are bound to surrender, 
to be punished according to the laws of the United States, 
the only instance in which they are permitted to punish a - 


citizen being where persons intrude upon their lands withe- , 


out their consent: a Government which taxes the licensed » 
trader, and forces a revenue from the vender of merchan- 

dise, when the sole and exclusive right to regulate their 

trade is in the United States; which inflicts the scourge 

upon the backs of your people, regardless of. their cries 

that they are American citizens, and of the remonstrances ` 
of your agent, who, by treaty, lives among them to pro- 

tect them from abuse, and our own. people from that 

cruelty which, in the face of our institutions, permits po» 

lygamy as a fit indulgence for their chiefs and rulers, and 

twists a halter around the neck of every Indian who dares 

to enrol his name as an emigrant, or who attempts to per- 

suade others to become so. 

If the Cherokees have a right to establish an indepen: 
dent Government, they are disunited from the United 
States as well as the States, and can enter into alliances 
with foreign nations, except so far as they may be restrain- 
ed by their treaties with the United States, Dut even 
this badge of sovereignty, and without which a people 
cannot exist as a nation, was surrendered by the second 
article of the treaty of Holston. Sir, it would have been 
well for gentlemen, before they had-chanted their strains. 


a Government, which». 
put upon citizens óf 
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of Cherokee virtue, happiness, simplicity, and indepen- 
dence, to have acquainted themselves with the true posi- 


tion of that tribe, as fixed by treaties, and with their moral | tribes, 


condition as a people. And it is not amiss for me now to 
inquire if their violations of the treaties, by the establish- 
ment of a Government which puts aside their concess‘ons 
to the United States, have not released the latter.from all 
obligation to maintain the guaranty of their territory. I 
have no disposition to conceal the fact, that, in the treaties 
with this tribe, there are expressions which seem to coun- 
tenance the assumption that they are an independent peo- 
ple. But when interpreted in connexion with their con- 
cessions, their geographical position to the United States 
and the State of Georgia, and to Spain, before Louisiana 
and the Floridas were acquired by us, those expressions 
indicate no more than the caution which our Government 
used to prevent depredations upon our frontiers by a horde 
of savages, and an admission that they should continue to 
live upon their hunting grounds unmolested, and in the 
darkness of their own superstitious and savage laws, until, 
by the force of our example and aid, they could throw off 
their bondage. 

We have heard it relied upon, too, that, in these trea- 
ties, the tribes are called nations; and the use of the word, 
from its ordinary acceptation, is suited, as the opposition 
know, to mislead persons in general as to what was the 
political character of the tribes in the apprehension of the 
United States, when they were treated with. At first, it 
would imply the concession of a separate and national ex- 
jstence. But it does not do so; and that it may not do so, 
I invoke the aid of Robertson, the historian, to put down 
the interpretation given to the word by ‘William Penn” 
and his coadjutors in this House—and the historian’s au- 
thority will at least be considered entitled to an equality of 
weight with these who may have the temerity to set them- 
selves up against him. In his fourth book, under the head 
of the {Indians being divided into small communities, he 
says: “In America, the word nation is not of the same im- 
port asin other parts of the globe. It is applied to small 
societies, not exceeding, perhaps, two or three hundred 
persons, but occupying provinces greater than some king- 
doms in Europe.” The succeeding part ofthe paragraph, 
in which the philosophic historian denies the ownership of 
lands in the Indians, is also recommended to the perusal 
of such as assert it; and they will take kindly, I trust, my 
intimation that the whole chapter, having some connex- 
ion with this subject, will interest them. 

But this question of Cherokee independence and right 
of self-government, of entire freedom from State jurisdic- 
tion, may be resisted by stronger arguments than inferen- 
ces from treaties with the United States, which, upona full 
examination of the constitutional efficacy of treaties, and 
the pawers given to the United States to make them, will 


` be found can neither give ner take away any right of an 


Indian. This confederacy consisted, originally, of States 
deriving their political existence from their joint declara- 
tion of independence, and the subsequent acknowledg- 
ment, by the definitive treaty of peace, that they were free, 
sovereign, and independent States; and England, in these 
temarkable words in the treaty, relinquishes to them, as 
individual States, ‘all claims to the Government, proprie- 
ty, and territorial rights of the same and every part there- 
of.” Their boundaries were declared in their charters, 
or grants; and in the collective declaration in the treaty of 
eace of the boundaries of the United States, those which 
each State claimed for itself are comprehended. Within 
the boundaries of these States, Indian tribes lived, having 
hanting grounds reserved for their use, and of which they 
could not be deprived but by their own consent, and fora 
rice. 
i By the articles of confederation, the right to regulate 
the trade and to manage all affairs with the Indians not 
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States. The readiest mode of exercising these powers 
was by treaty; and it not being then well understood what 
from their scattered condition, were within the 
States, the United States negotiated with them, without a 
particular reference to this limitation of their powers, and 
without a certain knowledge of the location of the tribes; 
the exigencies of the States in the war with Great Britain, 
making it essential that their friendship and partiality 
should be secured. But, after the war, the common dan- 
ger no longer menacing the existence of the States, no 
sooner did the United States make a treaty with any tribe 
of Indians, than the States began to look into its provisions 
to see if they were consistent with the grant of power to 
“regulate the trade and manage all affairs with the In- 
dians not members of any of the States.” The treaty of 
Hopewell, with the Cherokees, was at once protested 
against by North Carolina and Georgia, for its invasion of 
their legislative rights. A protest, in such a case, was all 
that was necessary, especially as the United States did 
not, by legislation, attempt to enforce those clauses of the 
treaty which were noxious to the rights of the protest- 
ing States. It must be kept in mind that, up to this pe- 
riod, the United States had made no guaranty to the 
Cherokees of their lands. Thus matters stood between 
the United States, the States, and the Indians, until after 
our present constitution had been ratified by the States. 

In 1791, the United States made with the Cherokees the 
treaty of Holston, and, by virtue of a clause in the consti- 
tution, to “regulate commerce with the Indian tribes,” 
they assume the right ** solemnly to guaranty to the Che- 
rokee nation all their lands not hereby ceded;” and from 
this guaranty it is argued the Cherokees are indepen- 
dent, having a right of self-government, and free from the 
civil jurisdiction of the States. That is, the right of the 
United States «to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
is so expansive a power, that, because commerce may be 

regulated by treaty, the United States are empowered to 

dissolve, by treaty, all the political relations between the 

States and Indians living in their limits; to make them an 

independent people, with an ability to form a Government 
and State within the acknowledged limits of other States, 

though, by the third section of the fourth article of the 

constitution, it is declared, ** no new State shall be formed 

or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor 

any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 

or parts of States, without the consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of the Congress.” Sir, 

so monstrous a concatenation of construction it is only hu- 
mane to strangle in its birth; and I trust it lies dead in all 
its deformity. 

If, when the constitution was presented to North Caro- 
lina and Georgia for ratification, it could have been fore- 
seen that a direct power to regulate commerce with the 
Indians would have been interpreted to mean the destruc- 
tion of their jurisdiction over their territories, and involved 
a power in the General Government, by treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes, to disarm those States of the power of 
legislating for them whenever they should be in a condi- 
tion to enforce their laws, does any one believe that, with 
all the advantages of union in prospect, those States would 
have become parties to a compact which destroyed the 
integrity of their boundaries? No, sir: something else 
would have been heard than the protest against the treaty 
of Hopewell; and the jurisdiction of those States over In- 
dians within their limits, would have been admitted in 
terms in the constitution. But fortunately for the cause 
of the State of Georgia, her jurisdiction over the Indian 
hunting grounds within her limits has been acknowledged 
in practice by the United States, and is the foundation of 
all the rights claimed and exercised by the United States 
in Alabama and Mississippi. In the articles of agreement 


members of any of the States, was given to the United]and cession between the United States and the State of 
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Georgia, the State of Georgia cedes, and the United States 
accept, all the right, title? and‘ claim, * which: the said 
State has to the jurisdiction and. soil of the lands which 
were the subject of. negotiations” and the United States 
«cede to the State of Georgia whatever claim, right, or 
title they may have to the jurisdiction or soil of any lands,” 
as set forth in the second article of the convention; and 
which, upon examination, will be found to comprehend 
the Cherokee hunting grounds in the State of Georgia. 
And, by this same convention, the rightand jurisdiction.of 
the State over Indian lands within her limits, which had 
not been ceded to the State or.the United States by the 
Indians, is admitted, by the confirmation: of every actual 
survey or settlement made: under -the act of the State of 
Georgia, entitled * An act for laying out a district of Jand, 
situate on the Mississippi, and within the. bounds of the 
State, into a county, to be called Bourbon, 
day of February, 1785.” I could multiply similar conces- 
sions of jurisdiction of the States over Indian lands by the 
United States, by reference to the cessions of Virginia, of 
the Northwest Territory, and of North Carolina or Ten- 
nessee; but it is sufficient merely to mention them. 
Gentlemen, in speaking of the expense which will at- 
tend the removal of the Indians, have kept out of view 
the actual annual expenditure of the Government at this 
time, for superintendents, agents, sub-agents, and. inter- 
preters, amounting to at least seventy thousand dollars, 
and which will be lessened and entirely got rid of if the 
southern tribes shall be colonized. . “The contingencies for 
the Indian Department were, in the year 1829, one hun- 
dred and three thousand five hundred and eighty-six dol- 
lars; for annuities, two hundred and two thousand ‘five 


hundred and ninety-one dollars; and for the removal ofi gotiations for peace; and 


Indians, and to carry treaties into effect, three hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars were drawn from your treasury. It is time that some 
system had been adopted to lessen the expense of our In- 
dian relations, or, at all events, to prevent an increase. 
The plan of colonization proposed will .do much towards 
checking the evil. As matters now stand, we are menaced 
with its increase; for the Indian augments yearly the price 
for relinquishing his hunting grounds, and the incidents of 
holding treaties with them, for partial cessions of land, 
are daily becoming more expensive. But let them be- 
come convinced that their colonization to the west of 
the Mississippi is the established policy of the Go- 
vernment; that they will be treated with only upon the 
footing of acre for acre; and that land shall be the princi- 
pal consideration in the exchange—and this nation will be 
relieved from future disbursements of greater magnitude 
than the cost of their removal. 

Sir, T invite gentlemen in the opposition to look at our 
expenditure, year after year, for holding treaties with In- 
dians for cessions of land, under our present system, and 
they will be startled at the sums paid to commissioners, 
secretaries, interpreters, messengers, bakers, and but- 
chers; for the crection of buildings, council houses, mess 
houses, kitchens, and cabins; for corn, beef, pork, and 
salt-~not alone for the subsistence of the Indians and their 
families while the treaty is in-progress, but for their sup- 
port on their. return home. And then come those hun- 
dreds of contingencies of horses for expresses and their 
riders, stationery, pipes, tobacco, paint, and ammunition, 
and medical attendance, with a swarm of et cæteras, the 
cost of which is never known until a demand is made for 
payment—-and the reserve of all these abuses is a heavy 
item of goods for distribution to the Indians. Sir, if gen- 
tlemen will but look into the particulars of the system now 
existing, they will see cogent reasons to forward the policy 
of colonization. But a more forcible appeal is made to our 
humanity in behalf of the Indian. Formerly, goods and 


clothing were accepted by them for the largest cessions of| for the appointment of three commissioners by 
lands; or, if money was given, the sum was trifling. Now, {dent and Senate, 
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in the way of negotiating with them. . 


ces; and that then the Indian, 
as have been the 
and Cherokees, better 


the benevolent feelings of the opposition: to vindicate 


passed the 7th [jects of their mistaken kindness. 


besides a price which forbids the hope of reimbursenen 
by sale, annuities are demanded,. and: must’be piven. “it 
proportion as they have less land, andare teld the ‘value 
the white-man places upon his possessions;. their dertiands 
increase, and every year presents an. incre ge NB difficulty 
Does. it require 
much sagacity to.see that, in a few years, this.systemimust 
be brought to a close, by its own pressure upon our inan- 
crowded upon by the white 
population, -will be abandoned to his fate—to be annihilated 
Mohicans, Oneidas, and Mohawks?" bs 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, 


not the colonization of the Creeks, 
result?. And 4 call-upon 


than such a 


their course. to this. nation, by telling it what plans they 
have in view to prevent. so certain a calamity to the ob- 


which, as an American, I 


There is one other topic upon 1y aS meric 
In this diseussion,.jt-has 


feel bound to say a few words. s 
been more than once said that the Indians have been.an 
oppressed, aggrieved people; that, from the beginning of 
their contact with the white man, they have suffered wrongs 
and that even their moral. condition isin part the fiuit of 
our oppression; and I have heard no- one raise his.voice 
to vindicate the chronicles of our country’ from? such 
scandal. Where is the proof of it?) In what history: is.it 
to be found? Or what tradition of their own tells it to the 
world? In what State in this Unign was more done: than 
was just enough to guard our people from massacre; 
their settlements from desolation? : From the. coming of 
the pilgrims to the landing of Oglethorpe, every settle- 
ment, except Virginia, was preceded by purchase, or ne- 
as often as the war cry was raised 
by the savages, our fathers’ hearts turned in kindness, to 
them, before the blood on the tomahawk, was. dry, and 
whilst the scalps of the infant and mother were green. 
Is our unkindness to them to be found in the early efforts 
of a Mayliew and an Elliott, to give to them the blessings 
of christianity? or in 
to familiarize them to the comforts of civilized life?.. Sir, 
Lassert, without the fear of contradiction, that: our mili- 
tary annals are free from any excesses against the Indians, 
and that we never turned war into desolation, until. the 
barbarities of the savage admonished us that there wasn 

medium between peace and destruction. i 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, next took the floor, and 
oceupied an hour and a half in a review of the topics in- 
troduced into the debate, and in stating his objections to 
the bill. He concluded at cight o'clock, when the call 
for the question was loud and general; and no other gen- 
tleman rising to address the House, enon 

The question was put on the amendment reported by 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill, viz. that; in. exe 
cuting the provisions of the bill, the faith of “treaties with: 
the Indians shall not be.violated--and concurred in: yeagy: 
141--nays, 54. - eee a ake 

Mr. McDUFFIE then rose, and said he was satished it 
was the solemn duty of the House to come to a decision 
on this subject. He was not going into the argument, 
but he wished to say this was a practical question. What- 
ever we may think here, [said he] the State of Georgia 
has assumed an attitude from which she will not shrink; 
and if we refuse to exercise the power which we may con- 
stitutionally assume on this question, the guilt of blood 
may rest upon us. 3 demand the previous question. 

Tellers were appointed to count the members, who rc- 
ported ninety-seven for the previous question, and ninety- 
eight against it; so it was not seconded. : . 

Mr. HEMPHILL then rose to propose a substitute for 
the bitl, which was (as nearly as its substance could be 
gathered from the reading of it by the Clerk) to provide 
the Presi- 
not to be residents of any of the States 


and | 


the millions expended by the nation . 


pent oe 
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‘tribes east ofthe Mississippi, and ascertain their disposi- 
‘tion to:emigrate--then to explore the country west of the 


‘ ‘Mississippi, and ascertain the quality and extent of the 


country whisk could be offered to the Indians in 
for their lands east of. the river;and” on what terms ‘they, 


“would make the exchange, dispose of their improvements, 


_ -&erand remove, and reportthe whole to: the. President, 


= leman’ 


“the amendment- I have offered treats that recommendation 
` with the-highest possible respect: 
tion; and:in-the most respectful manner, to obtain the ne- 


, prepared: for. this question; they have not as yet had an 


‘to. be laid before:Congress. at its next session; and appro- 
priate tart thousand. dollars to-carry the provisions into 
‘Cred osetyl ep Pet tetany te ey F $ 

"Mr. He said that, at this late period of the debate, he 
«would not trespass long on the patience of the committee, but 
‘would abridge what he. had intended to say. Sir, [said he] 
itis endeavored to place this important question on. party 
grounds, but-it is too important: it deeply involves both 
the political and moral character’of the country. The 
‘President has: recommended the measure generally; and 


It proceeds with cau- 


.cessary information: `The President -has not more sincere 
friends in’ the United: States than those of his party who 
‘prefer this ‘amendment to the original bill; and.I predict 
that they will be-discovered to have been his most discreet 
friends on this occasion. 

+ By the original bill, this measure is to be accomplished 
with the:consent of the Indians. Still we have an import- 
ant task-te perform, and that is, to convince the world that 
it isnot done ‘under circumstances which leave them no 
choices es oco > a 

.» Ytappears'to me that the people of this country are not 


opportunity to reflect upon it. We all know that no peti- 
tions have:been presented:to us.in favor of the measure. 
We Know, too, that remonstrances against it. from many 
; fthe country are numerous. - The honorable gen- 
- ‘from Georgia [Mr" Wipe] made, as I thought, 
an-lnsuccessfil attempt to weaken this state of the case. 
He said, if I rightly understood him, that the excitement 
was partial, and that the silent speculators ought to be 
considered as acquiescing in the proposed measure. This 
is not the practice of the people of this country. An ex- 
-eitement.on one side always.rouses the other, (if there be 
any other.) The silence, therefore, which is claimed asan 
acquiescence on this occasion, is rather to be considered 
as a solemn warning that we ought to act with the greatest 
caution and circumspection. How does the amendment 
which Ihave-had the honor. to propose, treat this truly 
‘important question. Not, I -will say, with common care, 
but with the highest possible respect that can be paid to it. 
Its Object is to:ebtain. information before we act. It has 
-been intimated -that some. of us:do not understand the 
subject'as well as'tliose in the neighborhood of the Indians. 
This may be very true, but we have a great.desire to 
understand it thoroughly. There are important points 
which ought-to:be fully and fairly known. The President, 
as L observed, has recommended this. measure generally, 
Put, in this recommendation, he. has not indicated. the 
modë and-manner of carrying it into effect... The substi- 


dite attempts: = 7 ns 
i proposés to: send: three disinterested commissioners, 
: appointed: by:the President, by and with the advice 
‘and-tonseént of the Senate, who are to obtain all the infor- 
mation deemed-necessary.. They arë to ascertain, in the 


first place; whether the Indians, in their national capacity, 


is heretofore-considered by the United States, are willing 
to remove to.the wést-of-the Mississippi. . If they are 


“willing to exchange -lands for. this purpose, the commis- 


<  gioners are next-to compare the: country. which they leave, 


oF “to the country to:which they are tobe sent.. A knowledge 
öfa few: points is extremely-important., The-first is a 


riptionofthe country. west-of the Mississippi, and the 


ti 


“Sminedistely interested, who should go throughthe Indiah 


exchange] 
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condition and probable number of the Indians who now 
occupy: any; part of it; If itis a hunting country, we are 
to presume that much: of it is inhabited by the western 
Indians. ~ We have some partial account, it is true, from 
agents, but the evidence in relation to the character of the 
country, and the numbers and ‘condition of the Indians 
there, is equally defective. "The original bill confines the 
Indians to- be removed, to that part of any territory to 
which the Indian title is extinguished, (if there is any ex- 
tinguished.) ‘The amendment allows of a larger scope. 
There may ‘be land adjoining, better adapted to Indian 
pursuits, and which may be purchased. The Cherokees 
who-have removed, havea good country, it is said, but 
there is no room for any more Indians there. The Creeks 
wish no more to come among them, and the Choctaws 
have their own boundaries. We are almost entirely igno- 
rant of the country required for from seventy to a hun- 
dred thousand Indians, who are contemplated to be re- 
moved. "We do not know what western tribes may be 
there, or whether they may be willing to leave their hunt- 
ing ground peaceably. We.do not know what force may 
be necessary to protect the removed Indians, for, whether 
the numbers be great or small at first, the force to pro- 
tect them must be the same. The army must be able to 
meet the numbers and hostile dispositions of the western 
Indians. . 
By the third section of the original bill, the President is 
solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with which the ex- 
change is made, that the United States will forever secure 
and guaranty to them, and to their heirs and successors, 
the country so éxchanged. What is the meaning of this 
section as connected with the sixth, which says, that it 
shall be lawful for the President to cause such tribe or na- 
tion to be protected at their new residence against all 
interruptions or disturbance from any other tribe or nation, 
or any person or persons whatever? . Are we to be under 
a lasting obligation to take a part in all their wars? Do 
gentlemen see the extent'and uncertainty of the expense 
in which we are to be involved? In these regions there 
may be many Indian tribes, and we cannot foresee the fre- 
quency of their wars.. I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the practical operation of the fourth section of 
the bill. By it Indian improvements are to be appraised 
and paid for, and then to pass into the possession of the 
United States, and possession shall not afterwards be per- 
mitted to any of the said tribes. In the first section of the 
bill, the Indians are described as tribes or nations, who 
may choose to exchange lands. - From this it would seem 
that they are to be negotiated with in their national capacity. 
But the fourth section has an individual respect. By this, 
the improvements claimed by any individual or individuals 
can be appraised and purchased. Now, I wish to know 
the real meaning of the bill. First, is it designed to treat 
with the Indians to gain their national capacity? and, se- 
condly, if consent is not given by the tribe or nation, is it 
intended to go to individuals, and purchase from A, B, 
and C? If this. is the intent-of the bill, it ought to be plainly 
stated inthe statute-book. . The fourth section is obscure 
and unsatisfactory... Suppose the United States should 
purchase many improvements, and give possession to white 
men; would they then bave a right, in common with the 
Indians, to their hunting grounds? In Georgia and Ten- 
nessee the title to the relinquished lands would be in those 
iands, while the improvements belong to the United States. 
The substitute which L have offered is designed to obtain 
information. only, and leaves the removal bill to be drawn 
up hereafter.- -f think it will be judicious to have but one 
set of- commissioners, as they will be enabled to judge of 
the relative-state of things on each side of the river. And 
as they are only to take a general reconnoissance, their 
report may be prepared by the next session. A year’s 
‘delay cannot be an object in a case so interesting. The 
commissioners are to inquire into the probable expense 
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both: sides: of the Mississippi, 
It would ‘be: inhuman. to ex- 
pose them to the forests or the prairies; a third or fourth 
partof their number would be apt to perish. Those who 
are notin the habit of hunting must-have some lands clear- 
ed, and implements of husbandry must be taken. : _ : 

Before we appropriate five hundred. thousand dollars, 
and embark in this boundless and expensive project, the 
information required by the ‘substitute is well worth ob- 
taining. To adopt this course will be pursuing the re- 
commendation of the President in the most: wise and dig- 
nified manner. It will relieve him from. too high a re- 
sponsibility. Under the provisions of the original bill, the 
expenditure of so large a sum could scarcely be made to 
the satisfaction of the country: It must of necessity be 
placed in the hands of agents who. may use their influence 
to obtain the consent of individuals, and, by so doing, fo- 
ment divisions among the tribes, and destroy their peace 
and happiness. ‘ 

‘After information obtained, Congress: should take the 
responsibility on themselves, and lay down: in detail the 
mode and manner of the removals, and let. the President 
carry the law into execution. This mode will be most sa- 
tisfactory to the people, and give them time for reflection. 
It will besides appear in a more amiable light than the ‘ori- 
ginal bill, to the foreign nations whose attention’ will be 
attracted by this movement. It will conform best with the 
practice and principles of Penn, whose memory my native 
State delights to honor. 


which will be incurred: ‘on 
previous to.the removals. 


Sir, these are my views of the comparative merits of Tucker, Verplanck, Wayne, Weeks, 
The state of ancient] liffe, 


the original bill and the substitute. 
and modern Indians is too large a field for me at present. 
This must be an affair of history. 


of my incapacity to give any giowing description of In- 
dian wrongs. Against the aborigines who once possessed 
this fair country, what complaint have we to make? In 
what degree are their scalping knives and tomahawks to 
be compared to our instruments of death by which we 
have overthrown their powerful kingdoms, and reduced 
the whole fabric of their societies, with their kings and 
queens, to their present miserable condition? How little 
did they expect, three hundred years ago, that a race of 
human beings would come from beyond the great waters 
fate, we all know, is now irre- 
Still, as 
a generous nation, we ought to act towards them with the 
strictest fairness, and attend to their glimmering existence 


to destroy them. Their 
vocably sealed. Their extermination is certain. 


with more than ordinary humani 
The honorable gentlemen in 
differently. 


ginal bill. 
The substitute has another decided advantage. 


leave something for other objects of importance. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said he had forborne to 
take up the time of the House in delivering his views at 
large on the bill, and he was thercfore privileged, he 


thought, in again demanding the previous question, [which 
would of course put by the amendment.] Accordingly, 


Tellers were appointed to count the House, who report- 
ed ninety-eight in favor of, and ninety-eight against the pre- 


vious question, The SPEAKER voted in the affirmative: 
so the motion for the previous question was seconded. 

Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, said he could not per- 
mit the main question to be taken without one more effort 
to arrest this measure. He therefore moved to lay the 
bill on the table, and called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered; and, being taken, the motion was negatived: 
yeas, 94—~nays, 103, 

Mr. BATES then observed that there was a gentleman 


question be now put?” 
ninety-nine, the SPEAKER voted with the yeas, 
cided. the question in the affirmative. 


Angel, Archer, 


bell, . Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, 


I feel a consciousness| Barber, Barringer, 


ty. 

hvor of the original bill, 
doubtless entertain the opinion that it is best calculated to 
promote the happiness of the Indians: 1, however, think 
This is a matter of opinion; but such are my 
convictions and feelings, that 1 can never yote for the ori- 


It is 
most suitable to the present state of the treasury, and may 


absent from indisposition; who could ‘not vote to-night: on 
the bill, and, to give him an opportanity to-morrow, moved 
an adjournment, and called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered; and the question being put, the motion was ” 
negatived: yeas, 84--nays, 112. YL aE AEs 
The previous question was then put, “ Shall the ‘main 
and the votes. being ninety-nine to 
and-de+ 


So the main question was at last put, ‘Shall the bilibe 


read a third time?” and was decided in the affirmative by © 
the following vote: ` 


YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
John S. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, Barn- 
well, Baylor, Bell, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Boon, 
Borst, Bouldin, Brodhead, Brown, Cambreleng, ‘Camp- 
Coke, Cole- 
man, Conner, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, Crawford, 
Crocheron, Daniel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Desha, 
De Witt, Drayton, Dwight, Earll, Findlay, Ford, Foster; 
Fry, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, Hammons, Harvey, 
Haynes, Hinds, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, Isacks, Jen- 
nings, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Perkins King, La- 
mar, Lea, Lecompte, Loyall, Lewis, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
Magee, Martin, Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, 
McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, Nuckolls, Overton, Pettis, 
Polk, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Rencher, Roane, Scott, 
Wm. B. Shepard, Shields, Speight, Richard Spencer; 
Sprigg, Standifer, Sterigere, Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, 
C. P. White, Wick- 
Wilde, Yancey.—102. : 
NAYS.—Messrs. ‘Armstrong, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes 
Bartley, Bates, Beekman, Burges, 
Butman, Cahoon, Childs, Chilton, Clark, Condict, Coo- 
per, Cowles, Crane, Crockett, Creighton, Crowninshield, 
John Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dickinson, Doddridge, 
Dorsey, Dudley, Duncan, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Finch, 
Forward, Gorham, Green, Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, 
Hodges, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, 
Thomas Irwin, Wiliam W. Irvin, Johns, Kendall, Ken. 
non, Kincaid, Adam King, Leiper, Letcher, ` Mallary,. 
Martindale, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, Miller, 
Muhlenberg, Norton, Pearce, Pierson, Randolph, Reed, 
Richardson, Rose, Russel, Aug. H. Shepperd, Semmes, 
Sill, Samuel A. Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Stanbery, 
Stephens, Henry R. Storrs, Wm. L. Storrs, Strong, 
Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, Taylor, Test, John 
Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washington, 
Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Williams, Wingate, Young. 
~-97. ; 
[The only variation between the last vote and the pre- 
ceding votes on the previous question, &c, was, that, just 
before the final vote, Mr. DICKINSON (who had been 
previously absent from indisposition) came in, and voted 
against the third reading—and Messrs. DWIGHT, FORD, 
RAMSEY, and SCOTT, who voted against the previous 
question; because, as was understood, it superseded Mr. 
HEMPHILL’S amendment, voted for the third reading, 
after that amendment was set aside by the previous question.) 


Turspay, Max 25, 1830. 
THE MARINE CORPS. 


The joint resolution reported by Mr. CARSON, from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, some days ago, proposing 
to continue the pay of the officers of the marine corps,,as 
it was prior to March, 1829, until the end of the next ses- 
sion of Congress, was taken up--the question being on its 
third reading. 3 

At the suggestion of Mr. DRAYTON, the word sub- 
sistence was inserted after ‘pay,’ and the word allow: 
ances after “emoluments.” : 
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=< Mr. WICKLIFFE objected:to the resolution, and hand- 
ed to the Chair a long letter from the Fourth Auditor, ex- 


plaining his reasons for the construction. which he had 
* -given to the law; which letter was in part read, and then 
suspended, at the request of eee PE 

Mr. CARSON, who explained the necessity for the re- 
solution, by-referring to the hardships under which the 
officers. labored in consequence of the reduction of their 
pay, by the construction of the present Auditor. ‘The Au- 
ditor himself. thought the pay allowed by him was insuffi- 
cient, but he conceived he was restrained by the law from 
allowing more. The object of the resolution was to au- 
thorize the Auditor to make the same allowance as had 
been made by his predecessors, until the end of the next 
session, when Congress would have time to legislate on 
the subject, and put the matter on its proper footing. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, the case which the resolution 
proposed to relieve, was one of extreme hardship and 
injustice. He threw no blame on the Auditor for. his 
construction, but it made a most unjust discrimination 
between the officers in the two branches of the ser- 
vice, which it was intended should be put on the same 
‘footing. The act organizing the marine corps, in express 
terms says, the colonel shall receive the same pay, &c. as 
a colonel in the army; but the army officers are paid by 
one construction, and those of the marine corps by another, 
and that now adopted for the latter has altered the con- 
struction which has prevailed for thirty years, and deprived 
them of a third of their pay. The consequence of this sud- 
den curtailment [said Mr. McD.] is, that some of the officers 
will have to go to jail unless they are relieved by Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed that, if the difficulty was a 
mere mattér of construction, the Auditor could return to 
the former one, and obviate the grievance; but if the in- 
terpretation be matter of legal certainty, we cannot change 
it by this resolution, and in this point of view he resisted 
this'resolution. A legal provision can only be changed by 
the same legal formality that established the law complain- 
ed of, and this resolution, therefore, could not reach the 

“case, as it could not authorize the Auditor to construe the 
law differently. 

Mr. MILLER remarked that this was a case of a some- 
what extraordinary. character. The Auditor had, by his 
construction, reduced the pay of the officers of the corps 
below what they could possibly subsist on, and, had it not 
‘been for the unfortunate illness of the chairman of the 
Naval Committee, a bill would have been reported. to 
remedy the difficulty; but, as that had not been done, it 
was‘thought this joint resolution would answer the purpose 
until Congress could legislate formally on the subject. 

Mr. DRAYTON would not undertake to censure the 
Auditor; his construction might be correct, but the officers 
of the corps suffered great hardship by it, and he thought 

` he could, ina few minutes, satisfy the House that such was 
not the intention of the law, whatever interpretation its 
language might admit. Mr. D. then proceeded to show 
by argument, and by a reference to the laws, that the 
marine corps was included in all the provisions of the acts 
relating to the pay of the army, and that something ought 
to be done to obviate what he conceived to be the miscon- 
struction of the Auditor. He had not concluded his re- 
marks, when the expiration of the hour arrested the debate 

` for. to-day. 


. THE IMPEACHMENT. 


*: Mr.. STORRS, of New York, observed, that, as the 
Sepate would. meet to day as a court of impeachment, for 
the purpose’ of receiving the answer of the respondent, 
Judge Peck, it was: indispensable that the House come to 
some order immediately on the subject. He therefore 
moved a resolution that the House would, in Gommittee 
of the Whole, attend the Senate during the trial of James 
; H. Peck. : : E ae ae 


Mr. PETTIS said, he would like to know some reasons 
why the House should attend the Senate during the trial. 
Unless the attendance were absolutely necessary, it would 
be better to be employed in the transaction of its ordinary 
business, and let the managers-appointed by the House at- 
tend the Senate, and conduct the prosecution. If the House 
adopted this resolution, [said Mr. P.] the attendance on the 
Senate would take up the whole time of the next session, 
and nothing else would be done. 

Mr. STORRS. observed that this resolution was con- 
formable to the usage of the House on former occasions. 
The House would receive, at twelve o’clock to-day, a 
message from the Senate, that they are ready to receive 
the House, and that seats are prepared for them. The 
House would only have to go there to-day, and be present 
while Judge Peck puts in his answer to the impeachment; 
the House will come back, and the Senate will adjourn as 
a court until the second Monday of next session. If the 
House be not present, the Senate cannot receive the’plea 
of the accused. i 

Mr. PETTIS insisted that the presence of the managers 
would be sufficient, and that, if the House resolved to at- 
tend the Senate during the trial, there would be little other 
business done during the next session. x 

Mr. SUTHERLAND thought it would be wrong to 
adopt the resolution. It would be very proper to go to 
the Senate to-day, and be present at the opening of the 
court for the impeachment, and receiving the answer of 
the accused; but afterwards, unless some very pressing 
occasion should require it, the presence of the House 
would be unnecessary. The object in appointing mana. 
gers, was to leave it to them to conduct the impeachment. 
He cited Jefferson’s Manual ta sustain his opinion, and 
moved to modify the resolution so as to provide that the 
House would attend this day. 

Mr. STORRS. Then we shall have to adopt a similar 
one every day, as the attendance of the House is indispen- 
sable to the continuance of the prosecution: 

Mr. WILLIAMS said he would like to learn from the 
Speaker what the practice was in such cases. 

The SPEAKER observed that every member was as 
competent to inform himself and judge as the Chair; but 
there was no doubt the uniform practice had been for the 
House to be present at the trial, as the accusers and pro- 
secutors. 

Mr. STORRS then entered into a somewhat detailed 
examination of the subject, in reply to Messrs. Perris 
and SUTHERLAND, to show that the presence of the House 
was necessary. . The appointment of managers was not 
intended to dispense with the presence of the House, but 
merely to act for the House, as it would be inconvenient 
for so Jarge a body to act for itself, and the managers 
could take no step without consulting the House, which 
must, therefore, be present. 

Mr. McDUFFIE hoped his friend from New York would 
remove the present difficulty by accepting the modifica- 
tion of Mr. Sutuernsnp, and order for future arrange- 
ments could be taken hereafter. 

After a few remarks by Messrs. MERCER and SUTH- 
ERLAND, Mr. STORRS accepted the modification, and 
the resolution was agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That this House will, this day, at such hour as 
the Senate shall appoint, resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and attend in the Senate on the trial of the im- 
peachment there pending of James H. Peck, judge of the 
district court of the United States for the district of Missouri. 


| REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The House having, on motion of Mr. BELL, postponed 
the intervening orders, resumed the bill of the Senate, pro- 
viding for the remoyal of the Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi; when ; 

Mr. HEMPHILL rose, and moved that the bill be re- 
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committed to the Committèe- of the Whole House, with 
instructions'to amend the same`in the manner proposed 
last evening by Mr. He. y D eoi f 

Mr. BELL was decidedly opposed to the recommitment, 
and deprecated re-opening the. general ‘discussion ‘of the 
bill, which must grow out of the-moti = Full opportunity 
had been given. (said Mr B:]for debating the`measure, 
and every one must have come to the-conclusion: that the 
adoption of the amendment would-be a rejéction of the 
bill. He opposed the amendment on various grounds, as- 
gerting that no three living men could perform the duties 
proposed by the amendment in twenty-four months, much: 
Jess in six moriths, as was required=-and was proceeding 
with his argament; when oe : ee 

A message was received. from the Senate, announcing 
that it was now sitting asa court of impeachment, and 
was ready to-receive the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of having the plea and answer of James H. Peck, 
in answer to the articles of impeachment preferred by the 
House. f - 

On motion of Mr. STORRS, of New York, the House 
then resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
P. P. Barsour being called to the chair, and proceed- 
ed to the Senate chamber, and, after being absent two 
hours and a half, returned, and eit ; 

The SPEAKER having resumed the chair, the: House 
proceeded to the business which had been suspended. 

Mr. BELL madea few’ additional: remarks against: the. 
recommitment of the bill, and concluded by moving the 
previous question, (the effect of which, if sustained, would 
be to put aside the motion to recommit, and take the ques- 
tion on the passage of the bill.) — , 

Mr. VINTON moved a call of the House, which was or- 
dered: yeas, 86—nays, 76; and i 

“The roll being accordingly called over, and one hundred 
and eighty-six members answering, 

A motion was made to suspend further proceedings in the 
call, on which the yeas were demanded and ordered; and, 
being taken, the call was suspended—110 to 85. 

Mr. PEARCE then moved that the House adjourn;. al- 
leging, as his reason, thata member was absent, who was 
known to be in the city. On the motion for adjournment, 
the yeas and nays were required andtaken, and the motion 
was negatived: yeas, 19--nays, 177.4. Ey i 

[While the yeas and nays were calling, the absent mem- 
ber returned to the House; 

Tellers were then appointed to count the House, with 


a view to ascertain whether the motion for the previous 
question was seconded, who reported ninety-six in favor 


of seconding the motion, and ninety-six against it. The 
Chair voted with the affirmative, and the previous question 
was ordered, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND inquired of the Chair whether it 
was competent for the presiding officer to give a casting 
vote on seconding a motion; which the SPEAKER re- 
plied to in the affirmative. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, inquired whether 
every member present was not bound by the rules to vote 
on every question, [it being obvious that all the members 
in the House had not voted in the division just taken.] 

The previous question, ‘Shall the main question be 
now put?” was then put, and decided in the negative by 
the following vote: yeas, 98—nays, 99. : 

So the House decided that the main question should not 
now be pat; and the effect of this decision, according to 
the rules of the House, was to remove the bill from before 
the House for the day: i : 
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The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 


reported by Mv. CARSON, from the Committee on Naval, 


~ 


Affairs, in relation to the com 
marine corps; and, i 


moved by Mr. CARSON, and, being seconded bya majority, 

the previous question was putand carried; and themai = 
tion, on ordering the resolution to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was decided in the affirmative by yeas and nays. 


pensation of officers-of the 


‘After further debate thereon, the previous question was 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. z 
- The House ‘resumed the consideration of the bill to pro- 


vide for the removal of the Indian tribes west of the Mis- 
sissippi $ 
bill, still pending, © * 


the: motion of Mr. Hrmpart. to recommit the 
- Mr. GILMORE, -of Pennsylvania, made’a remark or 
two, expressive of his approbation of the bill, and.read 
aletter from the late Mayor of Pittsburg, commending. the 
report of the Committee of this House on Indian ‘Affairs. 
Mr. G. then moved the previous question. a 
Mr. CONDICT moved a call of thé House; and the yeas 
and nays being required by Mr. BURGES, the motion for 
a call was carried—134 to 57. ~ a te 
The roll was accordingly called, and it appeared that 


two members [Messrs. For» and Ramsey] were absent. 


from the House. --~- ; 


Mr MILLER stated that his colleague [Mr:- Rams 
was indsposed. : 7 end es 
On motion of Mr. EVERETT, it was ordered ‘that: the 
Sergednt-at-arms notify the absent members to attend, and . 
that the House, in the mean time, suspend business. =: 
In a short time Mr. Forp came in; and, after waiting 
nearly an hour, eee 
Mr. STERIGERE stated that the messenger sent, to 
Mr. Rawsey’s lodgings had returned, and brought word 
that he was not-there. ` AEDA 
Mr. LUMPKIN moved that Mr. Ramsey be excused 
from attending, and that the House resume its proceedings. 
Mr. BURGES demanded the yeasand nayson this motion. 
Mr. MILLER then came in, and said he was obliged to 
state to the House that Mr. RAMSEY could not be found. 
Mr. WAYNE said, it would be unprecedented,” 
member. who, it. was stated, was sick, should: not: be. 
cused. Ought the House to remain longer idle, after süs- 
pending its business nearly an hour, because of the anxiety 
of gentlemen to get.anindividual member here, who"was 
said, too, to be sick? He thought, if the member was sick, 
as stated, tenderness’ to his family ought to prevent his 
friends from urging his attendance. ' ' a 
Mr. BELL hoped the friends of the bill would waita 
short time longer for the arrival of the absent member, aa 
gentlemen opposed to the bill desired it—so that the ques- 
tion, when decided, should be decided by the full voice of 
the House. While Mr. B. was speaking, . i 
Mr. RAMSEY cntered the Hall, and the House pro- 
ceeded to business. Sy Tk 
Tellers were then appointed to ascertain: the sensé: of 
the House on seconding the previous question, and, on 
counting the members, reported ninety-cight’ for, and 
ninety-six against it. -So the motion was seconded. i 
The previous question, i. e. ‘Shall tbe main question 
be now put?” was then put, and decided inthe afirmative 
by the following vote: yeas, 101—nays, 97. 
So the House determined that the main.question should 
now be put. i we 
The question, € Shall the bill pass?” was accordingly 
put, and decided-in the affirmative: yeas, 103—nays, 97. - 
So the bill was passed, and ordered to be returned tothe 
Senate for concurrence in the amendments. San i 
[The bill, as it passed the House, was as follows] =; 
«< Be it enacted, &c. ‘That it shall and may be lawful for 
the President of the United States to’ cause’so much of ’ 
any territory belonging to the United States west of the © 
river Mississippi, not included. in any State or organized 
Territory, and to which the Indian titlé has-been extin- 
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guished, ashe may judge necessary, to be divided into alday, with a view to go into Committee of the Whole on 


‘suitable number of districts, for the reception of such 
tribes or nations of Indians as may choose to exchange the 
Jands where they now reside, and remove there; and to cause 
each of said districts te be so described, by natural or artifi- 
cial marks, as‘to be easily distinguished from every other. 
6 Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the President to exchange any or all 
of ‘such districts, -so to be laid off and described, with 
any tribe or nation of Indians now residing within the limits 
of-any of the States or Territories, and with which the 
United States. have existing treaties, for the whole or any 
part or portion of the territory claimed and occupied by 
sich tribe or nation, within the bounds of any one or more 
of the States or Territories where the land claimed and oc- 
cupied by the Indians is owned by the United States, or 
the United States.are bound to the State within which it 
lies to extinguish the Indian claim thereto. 
“Sze. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in the making 
of any such exchange or exchanges, it shall and may be 
. lawful for the President solemnly to assure the tribe or 
nation with which the exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure and guaranty to them, and their 
heirs or successors, the country so exchanged with them; 
and, if they prefer it, that the United States will cause a pa- 
tent or grant to be mide and executed to them for the same: 
Provided always, That such lands shall revertto the United 
States, if the Indiansbecome extinct, or abandon the same. 
ec Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That, if upon any 
of the lands now occupied by the Indians, and to be ex- 
changed for, there should be such improvements as add 
yalue to the land claimed. by any individual or individuals 
of such tribes or nations, it shall and may be lawful for the 
President to cause stich value to be ascertained by appraise- 
ment or otherwise, and to cause such asccrtained value to 
be paid to the person or persons rightfully. claiming such 
improvements; and, upon the payment of such valuation, 
the improvements so valued and paid for shall pass to the 
United States, and possession shall not afterwards be per- 
mitted to any of the same tribe. : 
"Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That, upon the mak- 
ing of any such exchange as is contemplated by this act, 
it shall and may be lawful for the President to cause such 
aid and assistance to be furnished to the emigrants as may 
be necessary and proper to enable them to remove to, and 
settle in, the country for which they may have exchanged; 


the bill authorizing a subscription to the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. : . 
Mr: H. said, that no member of the House was less dis- 


| posed. to be importunate than himself; but he felt himself 


bound to act, from the deep interest felt in the matter by 
those whom he had the honor torepresent; and he trusted 
that the House would sustain the motion. The bill to 
which he alluded, stood upon different grounds, he be- 
lieved, from every other bill upon the subject of internal 
improvement now before the House. The State of Mary- 
land had exerted its fiscal powers.in promoting the system 
to a great extent, by the subscription of a million of dollars 
to this and another object, and, of course, had contracted 
a debt to that amount. For many years past, she had fos- 
tered improvements by legislative aid; and the capital to 
make them had been drawn chiefly from the city of Balti- 
more. It had. suited the purposes of Congress, for the 
benefit of the West, to make the Cumberland road; but 
of what avail [Mr. H. asked] would have been that im- 
mense expenditure, unless Maryland had, out of her own 
resources, continued the road from Cumberland to tide 
water, at the cost of considerably upwards of a million 
of dollars, drawn also chiefly frem the capital of the peo- 
ple of Baltimore? In no part of the United States could 
a spot be selected where the inhabitants had employed a 
greater proportion of their resources in the formation of 
roads than that city—the benefit of which enures to other 
parts of the Union as well as to themselves. The enter- 
prise in which they are now embarked, was one of a yast 
and clearly national character, and eminently deserving 
of the support of Congress. By acceding to the confede- - 
racy, Maryland had yielded up the power of collecting 
taxes by imposts; and having laid as heavy burdens upon 
her citizens as the reserved power of taxation will justify, 
having, besides expending large sums of money, con- 
tracted a million of dollars, she has certainly a right 
to call upon the General Government for a portion of 
those funds which her own citizens pay into the national 
treasury. Mr. H. said that he knew that every moment 
of the time of the House was p@ecious, and he would not, 
therefore, allow himself to say any thing further upon the 
topic, however interesting to himself. 

Mr. SPENCER and Mr. WILLIAMS opposed the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN observed that he had not intended. saying 


and, also, to give them such aid and assistance as may be ja single word on the motion now pending before the 


necessary for their support 
year after. their removal. 


‘Sac. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall and jind 


and subsistence for the first | House, because he had heretofore urged, when a similar 


motion was made, what he thought sufficient reasons to 
uce the House to consider this bill; but he could not 


may be lawful for the President to cause such tribe or na-jagree to let the remarks of the gentleman from New York 


tion to be protected, at their new residence, against all in- | [ Mr. 


terruption ot disturbance from any other tribe or nation of Í 
Indians, or from any other -person or persons whatever. 

“Suc. 7. And.be tt further enacted, That it shalland may 
be lawful for the President to have the same superintend- 
ence and care over any tribe or nation in the country to| 
which they may remove, as contemplated by this act, that 
he is now authorized to have over them at their present 
places of residence: Provided, That nothing in this act 
contained shall be construed as authorizing or directing the 
violation of any existing treaty between the United States 
and any of the Indian tribes. 

‘Sue. 8. And be it further enacted, That, for the pur- 
pose. of giving effect to the provisions of this act, the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, to be paid-out.of any money in the treasury not 
” otherwise appropriated,”” - TON 
[The Senatè, subsequently concurred in the amend- 
r ments.made by the House.] 


BALTIMORE AND -OHIO RAILROAD. 


| 


SPENCER] go unanswered. That gentleman had 
thought proper to travel out of this House into the other 
branch of the Legislature, to hunt up something which he 
could bring to bear on this question. Sir, the gentleman 
has told this House, that the bill authorizing a subscription 
on the part of the Government to the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, in the other branch of the Legislature, had been 
indefinitely postponed, or Jaid en the table, with the ex- 
press understanding that it should not be called up again 
this session. Now, sir,-the gentleman is mistaken in his 
whole statement. The bill in the Senate has neither been 
indefinitely postponed, nor laid on the table, with the un- 
derstanding stated by him; the bill has simply been laid 
on the table, and can be called up again at any time when 
the Senate may think proper to do so. 

The gentleman urged another reason why the motion 
now pending should not prevail. He has told us that we 
havea number of bills on our table, which have passed 
the Senate, and must pass the House to become laws. 
Now, sir, it is well known that, during the three last days 
of the session, no bill can be taken up in either House of 


Mir. HOWARD moved to suspend the orders of the {Congress that has not passed the other House; this I un- 
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derstand to be the operat 


will be sufficient time to. act upon the bill from the Senate; 
and unless the railroad bill is acted on either to-day or to- 
morrow, it must lay over with other ‘unfinished, business. 
With. these remarks, he ‘submitted the question to the 
House, with.the hope that the motion of His colleague will 
revail: 23, gas EAS seo 2 
4 Mr. BELL said, he had never supported any measure of 
this kind, nor did he expect -to support this one;.but he 
would say, that if any measure of internal improvement 
deserved the patronage. of the Government, it was the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, It was a great and patriotic 
undertaking; a bold experiment entered upon—not upon 
the faith of the resources of a great “State—not with the 
expectation of assistance from the General Government— 
but it was planned and proceeded in, and upheld by the 
public spirit and enterprise of a single public ‘spirited and 
patriotic city. The work, if accomplished, was likely to: 
benefit greatly many other parts of the country besides 
Baltimore and the State of Maryland. The Company have 
thought that a part of the common treasure of the country 
might as well be bestowed for the accomplishment of their 
great work as upon any other; and those who represented 
them upon this floor, had been compelled, by the vote of 
the House, to yield their claim to be heard, from month to 
month, and from week to week, during the greater part 
of the session, because measures-of more general interest 
and importance continued to engross the time of Congress. 
But, [said Mr. B.] would it be-any thing more than com- 
mon courtesy, did not a spirit of justice and generosity 
require that the rule of the House ‘should be suspended, 
that the gentlemen from Maryland should have an oppor- 
tunity of laying their claims to an appropriation before 
Congress? He thought so, and earnestly hoped the House, 
for reasons he had assigned, would sanction the motion. 

Mr. IRVIN, of Obio, moved to include in the motion 
the Senate’s amendments to the bill providing for surveys, 
&e.; and 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved to include the bill authorizing 
a subscription to the Farmington and Hampshire canal-—a, 
work which he said was of great importance to alarge por- 
tion of the Union; one on which between eight hundred 
and nine hundred thousand dollars have been expended by 
private subscription, and which needed only a trifling aid 
from the Government to ensure its completion, &c. 

Mr, DUNCAN observed that there were a great many 
hills which it was equally important to act on; and if the 
House commenced taking bills up out of their order, it 
would be fatal to others. He was in favor of proceeding 
with the business in regular order, and therefore moved to 
lay Mr. Howann’s motion op the table; which motion pre- 
vailed: yeas, 91--nays, 74. 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the message of 
the President, respecting the anticipated information from 
England, relative to our commercial relations with that 
country; which being read, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, moved to refer the message to that committee. 
{Some gentleman around observing that it ought to go to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. }» 

Mr. CAMBRELENG added, that the message related to 
the commerce of the country, and ought to go to that com- 
mittee; another réason for moving which, was, that he had 
for some time given his attention to the subject, and had 
already prepared a billto meet the object of the message. 

Mr. ARCHER, chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, moved to refer the message to that committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS expressed the opinion that such mes- 
sages were alwayssent to the Committee’on Foreign Affairs. 
_ Mr. CAMBRELENG was not.anzious about the matter, 
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ion of the. rules-of this House j but it had been the uniform practice {he's 
during those three days: ` The House will. perceive there | subjects to the Committee on Commerce 


sage was referred to, so that it did not go to th 
on Commerce or the Committee. of “Ways: 
“Those committees were‘in the habit of taking cogni 
of subjects not committed to them, and reporting bill ; 
cerning the revenue, without instruction—one tapping the’. . 
treasury at one end, and the other at the other. ¢ 
seen the.Committee on Commerce and the Committee of 
Ways and Means reporting bills, the effect ‘of which would ` 
have been to empty the treasury. instead of filling it--to 

throw the country at the mercy: of, foreign nations, and. 
compel usin the interior.even to send abroad to have our 

horses shod. ; R ame Aiari | 


a number of remarks to sustain this opinion. < 


contest between the two committees, and cared not ho’ 


“Mr. RAMSEY. was indifferent what commit 


He had 


Mr. DRAYTON referred to the rules to show that the 


message might go, with propriety, to either of the: comi-. 
mittees moved; but the practice had been to refer: such 


communications to the Committee on Commerce. : As the 
present message related exclusively to our commercial rë- 
lations with a foreign country, Mr. D. thought it came pro- 
perly within the province of that committee, and he made’ 


Mr. McDUFFIE said he felt no sort of: interest in 
was decided. ~ But he saw no necessity for the gratuito 
charge against the Committee of Ways and Meats, whiclt 
the gentleman had gone out of his way to make,, which w: 
utterly false, and could be founded only in gross ignora 
He would defy any old woman in this House or out Of: it, 
whether scolding or not scolding, to fix on that committee 
the charge which had been alleged against it by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, He thought that every member 


in this House, however ignorant he might be, must know | ee 


that every branch of the revenue of the country was, by 
therulcs of the House, given in charge to the Committee. 
of Ways and Means, and was always before that commit- 
tee, and that it would be perfectly competent for that com- 
mittee to-morrow -to bring in a bill to revise the whole 
revenue system of the country, without any specialinstrag-. 
tion from the House. + Nothing but the grosspst ignorance 


could have given rise to the charge which: had been: made 


by the member from Pennsylvania against the committee. 
Mr. RAMSEY said he was. not ignorant. of the -yules:of 
the. House, or the duties of the Committee of Ways and ; 
Means; but the chairman of that committee was ignorant: 
of the true policy of the nation,.and had evinced thatigno- 
rance by the bills which he had reported during the ses- 
sion, affecting therevenue. That gentleman has called me 
an old woman; but—ithe Speaker admonished Mr. R. that 
the question was on the reference of the message-] Sir, 
[continued Mr. R.] he has called me an old woman, and it 
is my duty to repel it.. I have always understood that the 
duty of the Committee of Ways and. Means was. to take: 
measures to fill the treasury, not. empty it. "That gentle- 
man has shown his sense of this duty, by just voting ‘for: a 
bill (the Indian bill) which tapped the treasury at one end, . 
while he professed to fill it at the other. I will tell that 
gentleman that I was in the field of politics before :him~— 
but I will not use the expression I was about to do—and 
now to stand up and be told that Iam an old woman. Sir, 
whatever that gentleman may think of my knowledge of 
his duties, he shows-but little knowledge of them himself, 
when he is seen day after day, and time after time, doing 
all he can to empty the treasury, instead of filling it. . Sir, 
I can say no more. : E 
Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, thought ‘the mes- 
sage was certainly of a kind to require the action of thè 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and that it could go, with 
propriety, to no other. If the message shouldbe found to. 
contain any thing requiring the action of the Committee on 
Commerce, that part of it could be sent fo that committee. 
The reason assigned by the chairman of thatcommittee for 


<. which would probably now be required—if they had not 
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that the ‘Government of Great Britain will open thé ports 
in its colonial possessions in the West Indies, on the conti- 
nent of South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, 
and the Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the vessels of the 
United States, for an indefinite or for a limited term, that 
the vessels of the United States and their cargoes, on en- 
tering the colonial ports aforesaid, shall not be subject to 
other or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or charges of 
any other description, than would be imposed on British 
vessels or their cargoes arriving in said colonial possessions 


moving the reference of the message to it, namely, that he 
had. prepared a Dill in anticipation, was a reason with him 
-[Mr. E:] for preferring another committee... He would 
rather thata committee should take up the subject ‘that 
had made up no opinion on it, &e. Daun gts 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied. -He-did not [he observed] 

wish to detain the committeé on a mere question of refer- 
ence,‘but he:rose for the purpose of noticing a use which 
had been made-by the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr: 
Evererr] of aà remark which had fallen from him. That 
gentleman had seized on it with avidity, and spoke of the|from the United States; that- the vessels of the United 
‘draught of a bill,” which he had referred to. Mr. C.|States may import into the said colonial possessions from 
said he had the draught of many bills; he had the draught | the United States any article or articles which could be im- 
of one which wasrejected by that gentleman and his friends, | ported in a British vessel into the said possessions from the 
at half past two o’clock in the morning, in 1827. If that| United States; and that the vessels of the United States 
gentleman’s friends had not labored so zealously to defeat | may export from the British colonies aforementioned, to 
the. very bill which was substantially a copy of the one|any country whatever other than the dominions or posses- 
sions of Great Britain, any article or articles that can be 
exported therefrom ina British vessel, to any country other 
than the British dominions or possessions as-aforesaid; that 
then, andin such ‘case, the President of the United States 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue his procla- 
mation, declaring that he has received such evidence; and, 
thereupon, from the date of such proclamation, the ports 
of the United States shall be opened, indefinitely or for,a 
term fixed, as the case may be, to British vessels coming 
from the said British colonial possessions, and their cargoes, 
subject to no other or higher duty of tonnage or impost, 
or charge of any description whatever, than would be le- 
vied on the vessels of the United States, or their cargoes, 
arriving from the said British possessions; and it shall be 
lawful for the said British vessels to import into the United 
States, and to export therefrom, any article or articles which 
may be imported or exported in vessels of the United States: 
and the act entitled “ An act concerning navigation,” pass- 
ed onthe 18th day of April, 1818; an act supplementary 
thereto, passed the 15th day of May, 1820; and an act 
entitled **An act to regulate the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and certain British ports,” pass- 
ed on the Ist day of March, 1823, are, insuch case, hereby 
declared to be suspended, or absolutely repealed, as may 
be agreed upon with the British Government. 

“See. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
ports of the United States shall have been opened, under 
the authority given in the first section of this act, British 
vessels and their cargoes shall be admitted to an entry in 
the ports of the United States from the islands, provinces, 
or colonies of Great Britain, on or near the North Ameri- 
can continent, and north or east of the United States.” 

The bill having been read, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, he would state, for the satis- 
faction of gentlemen on all sides of the House, that there 
was no new principle contained in this bill. The principle 
of it [he said] was precisely that contained in the instruc- 
tions from Mr. Clay to Mr. Gallatin, under the late admin- 
istration, and the friends of that administration would ap- 
prove of it, as well as others. When its object was fully 
understood, he believed that there would be no difference 
of opinion in the House upon it. Under the unanimous 
direction of the committee, he should move for the con- 
sideration of this bill in the course of the day, giving time 
only to have it printed for the information of the House. 

The bill was twice read, and referred to a Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG then, by unanimous consent, un- 
der the instruction of the Committee on Commerce, moved 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House such information 
in relation to the negotiations with Great Britain, concern- 
ing the colonial trade, as he may deem it not incompatible 
with the public interest to communicate. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


defeated that measure, the commerce with the British 
West Indian colonies would never have been interdicted. 
The “draught” of that bill, which the gentleman and his 
friendsrejected then, will answer our purpose now. The 
same committee that reported the measure in 1827, were 
probably more familiar with the commercial regulations 
which would become necessary in case the trade should be 
opened during the recess. He was not solicitous about it, 
but wished to facilitate the business of the House. 

After some further debate on the part of Messrs. P. P. 
BARBOUR and McDUFFIE, the question was taken, and 
the message referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
yeas, 86-—nays, 81. 


Taourspar, May 27, 1830. 
THE VETO. 

A message was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. Donelson, his private secretary, returning 
the bill which originated in this House, and which had pass- 
ed both Houses, for authorizing a subscription to the stock 
of the Maysville and ‘Washington Turnpike Road Company 
in Kentucky, with his reasons at large for refusing to sign 
thesame. [See Appendix. ] 

The message was read through by the Clerk, and heard 
with great attention. 

When the reading was concluded, there arose a hurried 
and anxious debate, involving no principle of the bill, but 
merely the question whether the bill should be reconsi- 
dered instanter, or whether the reconsideration should be 
postponed until to-morrow. During the whole of this pro- 
ceeding, there was a constant tendency to debate, the 
main question, and an effort on the part of the Chair to 
confine the debate to the question of postponement. In 
this. skirmishing, Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. 
‘VANCE, Mr. INGERSOLL, Mr. BROWN, Mr. POT- 
TER, Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, Mr. WICKLIFFE, Mr. 
POLK, Mr. BELL, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. LETCHER, 
Mr. BURGES, Mr. YANCEY, and Mr. BARRINGER 
took some part. 

Finally, as by common consent, it was agreed that the 
reconsideration should be postponed until to-morrow, by 
which time the message, it was supposed, would be printed, 
and in the hands of every member. 

‘The question of printing the report gave rise to some 
debate, by reason of the intervention of the rule requiring 
one day’s notice for an order for an extra number of copies 
of any document. For the present, under that rule, the 
usual number-only was ordered to he printed. 


-THE COLONIAL TRADE. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported the following bill: 

st Be it enacted, sc. That, whenever the President 
-of the United States shall receive satisfactory evidence 
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; PAY OF THE MARINE CORPS. 

The joint resolution for continuing: the pay of the of- 

cors of the marine. corps, as. heretofore allowed, until 
otherwise ordered,. was rea 


a third time. -= 

On the question of its-passage, the previous question was 
demanded by Mr. CARSON, but notseconded by the House: 

The merits of the resolution were then. debated by. Mr. 
WICKLIFFE, Mr. McDUFFIE, Mr. DRAYTON,” M 
CARSON; Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. YANCEY. “ot 

Mr. BARRINGER then, to prevent the consumption of 
the remaining time of the session upon this bill, demanded 
the previous question... tn, erg Ee Ne 

The demand was seconded by the House, andthe main 
question being ordered sto be. put, was put accordingly; 
and the bill was passed by a vote of 85 to 64, and sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 

SALT. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the en- 
grossed bill entitled ‘* An act to reduce the duty on salt;” 
and the question was stated, Shall the bill pass? when 

A motion was made by Mr. STORRS, of. New York, 
that the said bill be rccommitted to the Committee of| 
Ways and Means, with instructions so. to amend the same, 
as to postpone any reduction of the duty on salt until the 
30th September,-1831. i : T 

Mr. S. alleged, as a reagon for his motion; that he wished 
to give the State of New: York time to alleviate by her le- 
giglation the effect of this meastire on her interest, and to 
adapt her policy to a change which would inflict so great 
an evil on her pecuniary interest. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR moved the previous question. ` 

Mr. STANBERY moved to lay the bill on the table; on 
which motion Mr. VINTON demanded the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. POTTER moved a call of the House. 

‘ [At this moment a number of the Senators coming into 
the Hall, it was ascertained that the Senate had adjourned; 
and as the joint rules of the two Houses provide that < no 
bill that shall have passed one House, shall be sent for con- 
currence to the other on either of the three last days of 


the session,” it became a question whether it would be|’ 


worth while to pass the billunder consideration, in as much 
as this was the last day on which a bill could be sent to the 
Senate for concurrence, and the Senate had now adjourn- 


ed.] , : 

Mr. TAYLOR was of opinion that as the Senate had ad- 
jowmed, it would be useless to pass the bill, as it could not 
be sent there for concurrence. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, it was evident that the Senate had 
by inadvertence overlooked the rule, and had adjourned 
without being aware of thé effect; therefore, doubtless, 
something would be done to remove the difficulty, as there 
were several bills which it was indispensable to pass. He 


hoped therefore the House would go on with this bill and | 8T 


pass it. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR thought the bill could be sent to 
the Senate, notwithstanding it had adjourned. Suppose 
the Senate were not to sit two of the four last days of the 
session, could that deprive the House of the benefit of all 
the bills which might be passed by it? Sir, [said Mr. B.] 
the Clerk of this House can deliver this bill to-day, if it 
pass, to the Secretary of the Senate, and the Senate can 
to-morrow take it up and act on it, although it be not in 
session to-day when the bill goes there. 


Mr. VANCE now moved that the House adjourn; and | 


the yeas and nays being demanded by Mr. LAMAR, they 
were taken, and the motion was negatived: yeas, 54— 
nays, 127. : oe 
Mr. DRAYTON moved to lay the motion for æ call of 
the House on the table; and Mr. RAMSEY demanding the 
yeas and nays on the motion, Mr. D. withdrew it; but 
Mr. STERIGERE renewed the motion to lay on the 


table, which being 
House was ordered to ers 
then taken on laying the bill on the table 
yeas, 84, nays, 97. Coke : 


of the House; and the previous question: was. carri 
yeas and nays—108 to 78. So that Ei iang D 
" "The main question was at last put on the passage of the 
bill, and carried in the affirmative: yeas, 105—nays, 83: 


Senate for concurrence. 


and the Clerk reached. the name of Mr. Yaxcry, 
tucky; Mr. Y. rose, and said, he knew he was out of order, 
put still he wished to state the reason which governed hi 
vote, ashe was going to change the vote Kehad for 
given on this bill. 
{said Mr. 
‘and as the West Indies have salt in 
western country has provisions in abundance, one being 
exchanged for the other, 
the West to the poor man. 
for, 
not of course make these remarks without being called to 
order repeatedly, 
he persisted: in saying thus much before he vote 


to allow. a 0 : 
lasses, was next read the third time, and put on its passage- 


was negatived; and 


the question was put on the passage 
cided in the affirmative by yeas and nays—117 to 
hed 


Senate for concurrence. 


for a call of the 
The question was 


egatived: 


taken, ‘the motion 
lie on the table: ` 


The previous question was then seconded. 


So the: bill was passed, and ordered to be sent to: the 


TWhen the roll ‘gn the passage of the bill was calling, 
of Ken- 


We are in possession of intellige 
will now be opened; 


Y.] thatthe West India trade 
abundance, and. “the 


will reduce the ptice of salt in 
It was that he felt interested 
and this induced him to change his vote. Mr: Y: did 


both by the: House and the Chair, but 


“MOLASSES. AND RUM. 


The engrossed bill to reduce the duty on molasses, and 
drawback on rum distilled from foreign mos, 


Mr. BARRINGER moved the previous question, fear- 
ing that debate might arise on the bill, and endanger. it by: 
delay. 2 hy CAEN 
Mr. VANCE moved to lay the bill on the table, which © 
The previous ‘question being seconded and agreed to, 
of the bill, and de- 
60. 5 > 
tto the 


So this bill was passed, and ordered. to 


« ie $ 
SECRET. SITTING. 0y : 
The SPEAKER atnounced ‘to the House that he had: 
received.a message in. writing from the President of the 
United States, of a confidential nature; whereupon, ue 
The galleries were cleared, and all but-the membersand:: © 
officers of the House were excluded, and the doors tlised 
from five o’clock till about half after eight; when’ °° 08°” 
The doors were opened, and it appeared “(the injunc- 
tion of secrecy having been removed from the proceéd- 
ings, though not from the President’s message) that the - 
bill «to amend the acts to regulate the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Great “Britain,” 
had been under consideration, and was ordered to'be eñ- 
ossed for a third reading to-day." 9. 00 S e aT 


This bill being subsequently reported correctly engross- 
ed, it was read a third time. . HEE 

Mr. STRONG said, he did not rise to discuss the bill; 
but wishing the responsibility, for it should rest on those 
to whom it belonged, he moved the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered;.and the quéstion being taken, ` 

The bill was passed—yeas 105, nays, 28; and was order- 
ed to be sent to the Senate for concurrence. ` - 


Frar, May 28, 1830. 


Mr. McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways and. 
Means, reported a joint resolution, proposing to suspend 


the joint rule which prevents the sending of original bills 
from one House to the other during the three last days of 
the session; so as to allow the House of Representatives to - 
send to the Senate certain bills therein specified. 


The resolution having been twice read, ~ ey 
Mr. HOFFMAN moved to strike from the schedule the 
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bill toreduce the duty on salt, but withdrew his motion on 


. the suggestion that a division might be required so as to 


A 


. make a few remarks before the vote was taken. - 


take the question on that separately. -= =. ; 

A call of the House was moved, and carried, and, having 
progressed for some time, was suspended. ~ 
_ Mr. POLK moved the previous qüestion, which was se- 
conded, and the main question ordered. - ~ i 
. <Mr. STORRS, of New York, here made a point of order, 
which produced. some discussion in tegard to an applica- 
tion of the rule respecting the reception of resolutions, 
but which Mr. 8. afterwards waived. 
<Mr. TAYLOR moved a division of the question, so as to 
take it-separately on the salt bill. ° 
‘<The SPEAKER decided that as the bill referred to form- 
eda part of the schedule appended to, and was not of the 
matter of the resolution itself, it was indivisible. 

‘Mr. TAYLOR appealed from the decision of the Chair, 
and stated/his reasons for differing from the Speaker. 
Mr. WAYNE, while he entertained the utmost reve- 
rence for the sabbath, expressed the opinion that it ought 
to be cofsidered one of the days of the session, as business 
might be: transacted on it, and, therefore, that three days 
yet remained after to-day, which would render the reso- 
lation unnecessary. f 
. Mr. RAMSEY was in favor of suspending the operation 
of the rule so far as related to certain bills, and was pro- 
ceeding to give his reasons for being opposed to suspend- 
ing it in regard to other measures, which would haye the 
effect to diminish the revenue; when 

The SPEAKER reminded Mr. R. that the question was 
on the point of order involved in the appeal, and not on 
the merits of the division moved for. ‘ 

Mr. RAMSEY was sorry it was not in order for him to 
state his reasons for objecting to some of the bills which 
would affect the revenue, as he would, if permitted to go 
on, fix a mark on a gentleman not far off. I will soon 
bring him out of his petticoats. 

~ Mr. TUCKER moved the previous question on the ap- 
peal, which being seconded, the main question was order- 
ed, and put, and the decision of the Chair was affirmed by 
the House---97 to 67. 
The resolution was then passed, and sent to the Senate. 


THE VETO. 


The House then, according to order, proceeded to the 
consideration of the message of the President of the Unit-. 
ed States refusing his assent to the bill fora subscription 
of stock in the Maysville Road Company—the question 
being, “Will the House pass the bill, the objections of the 
President notwithstanding?” 

_Mr. DANIEL said, the House would permit him to 
He had 
examined the message of the President of the United 
States, and he was constrained to say it was an able State 
paper, well worthy the consideration of the. American 
people. He had supported the measure condemned by 
the message; but, as a co-ordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment has called on this bady to stop their career, he, for 
one, was disposed to give the people of the nation an op- 
portunity to consider, coolly and dispassionately, the ob- 
jections urged by the President against the mode of ap- 
propriating money to objects not-national. It is the first 


_ time in the history of the world, that the Executive of a 


nation has interposed: his authority to stop extravagant 
and ruinous appropriations. He was elected on the prin- 
ciple of economy and reform; and if the representatives of 
the people refuse to him a proper support, (as it must be 
admitted they have,), it is impossible that the object for 
which he was elécted can be obtained. In the discharge 
of his duty as the servant of a free and independent peo- 


|tbeir will. 


out of respect to'them and the President, to give them an 
opportunity: If they decide he is correct, then it is the 
duty of the representatives to obey; if they decide he is 
wrong, then their representatives will carry into effect 
The message coincided mainly with his views ` 
on constitutional power; however, he did not- agree, in 
every particular, with the doctrine contained in it. 

Mr. D. said he was in favor of internal improvement, 
but the system, as it has heretofore been carriéd on and 
pursued, was better calculated to destroy than to promote 
It. The House had been admonished, on a former occa- 
sion, by ‘the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Storrs] 
that the friends of the system were breaking it down by 
their extravagance and folly. It was clear, from the mes- 
sage, that if the system was pursued, as it had been at- 
tempted at the present session, this nation would soon be 
involved in a large and immense national debt. The mem- 
bers of Congress’ would understand each other—if not 
corruptly, the effect would be the same; they would vote 
for each other’s projects without regard to the public 
good. A host of federal officers would be created. to su- 
perintend the collection of tolls, and the repairing and 
amending those improvements. The tax on the people 
would be increased, until their Ieaders would be as great 
as they are in any despotic: Government on earth. Besides, 
it would end in corruption beyond control. The mem- 
bers of this House cannot now read all the documents 
printed and laid on our tables. This system will produce 
a swarm of officers and accounts without end. The re- 
presentatives of the people can never examine them--the 
officers become irresponsible and corrupt, and it will pro- 
duce consolidation of the Government. If the system is 
to be persevered in, let us adopt one that will not be pro- 
ductive of this evil. 

It is true the rejection of this-bill will deprive the peo- 
ple of Kentucky of this appropriation, till, ultimately, I 
hope, they will be benefited; their liberty will not be placed 
on such a doubtful issue. : 

The best consideration I have been able to give this sub- 
ject, induces me to suspend the decision, and permit the 
people to act on it. É 

Mr. CHILTON next made some observations. 

Mr. STANBERY said, that, in the view he took of the 
matter, he considered the communication which had been 
just received, as the voice of the President’s ministry rather 
than of the President himself; or, to speak more correctly, 
the voice of his chief minister. The hand of the ‘great 
magician” was visible in every Hne of the message. There 
was nothing candid, nothing open, nothing honest, in it. 
As one reason why the Executive rejects the bill, he as- 
signs the extravagance of this Congress as having been sa 
great that there will not be money enough in the treasury 
to meet the small appropriation contained in the rejected 
bill. And, as an evidence of the correctness of such an 
apprehension, the appendix contains a list of all the bills 
which have been reported in the Senate and in this House, 
but not passed. These are relied upon in the argument as 
if they had passed, and become laws; when it is well 
known to all of us, the most of these bills are only evidence 
of the opinions of the committees by whom they were re- 
ported; and there is notevena probability that they will ever 
become laws. Among the bills of this description, con- 
tained in the appendix, is the billreported in the Senate, 
providing for the amount of French spoliations; which, of 
itself, makes an item of five millions of dollars. There is 
also included in the appendix the bill for the relief of 
Susan Decatur; and that for the Beaumarchais claim, and 
the claim of Richard W. Meade. There is added, also, the 
bill for the Colonization Society, proposing to pay twenty- 
five dollars for each negro in the United States. And, to 


ple, and in obedience to what he believes to be their will, swell the amount, the claim of President Monroe is also 


he has laid this subject before them. They will have to/added. 


pass.upon the, correctness of his views; and I feel disposed, 


All of these amounts, put together, give to the 
| proceedings of this Congress an appearance of extrava- 
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‘sion... He. had been elected to his seat here by the friends 
ofthe President. If ke was correctly informed; he came 
into this House uson the popularity of the venerable man 
whom he now so wantonly assailed. He came here pro- 
fessing to give to his administration a fair and an honest 
support—professing to be enumerated among his politi- 
cal friends. Had he sustained one single measure which 
the President recommended? Not one—and it was mat- 
ter of no regret that -the member had at length throwin 
off the mask. He cannot claim this occasion, or this bill, 
as a pretext for his desertion from his former professed. 
political-attachments. “What-was there in this occasion to 
call forth such a tirade of abuse?, The President has re- 
turned to this House, asit was his constitational right, and, 
entertaining the opinion he did, his duty to do,’ a: bill 
which had passed Congress, and been presented.to him for 
his constitutional sanction. - He had, ina very. temperate; 
and, he added, in a very able manner, assigned the reasons 
why he had felt himself constrained, from a high sense of 
public duty, to withhold his signature and sanction from 
it We are called upon by an imperative provision of the 
constitution to reconsider the vote by which a majority 
of this House had agreed to pass the bill. The bill and 
the message of the President were the fair subjects of: de- 
liberation and. discussion for this. House.’ We were tow 
called upon to‘discharge a high constitutional duty on‘our. 
part. Had the member discussed, or-evéen pretended to’ 
discuss, a single principle contained in-the message, orin 
the bill? No! He had chosen to make a most wanton 
attack upon. the President. Why was the member from 
Ohio thrown into such a rage? Was it because the sys- 


gance, which does not belong to them. On the whole, 1 
consider. this document artfully, contrived to: bring the 
whole system of internal-improvenient ‘into.disrepute, and 
às calculated to deceive the ‘people: © Such a document 
can never have issued from the President. -It is not cha- 
racterized: by that frankness: which: marks ‘his’ character. 
It has every appearance ofa low, électioneering document, 
not worthy of the eminent source to which it is attributed. 

But; sir, if extravagance has marked ‘the proceedings 
of this Congress, it is not chargeable. on the: majority ef 
this House. The appropriations which have been made, 
have been asked for by the executive officers themselves; 
and they have asked for more; than. we have granted. 
‘And the most extravagant project this session, and one 
which will, £ fear, forever: disgrace this Congress, mean 
the bill for the removal ofall the southern Indians west 
of the Mississippi, came recommended to us as the pecu- 
liar favorite of the Executive. 

I can say, with truth, that many members of this House 
were, induced, contrary to their consciences, to, vote for 
the bill, in consequence of their not having independence 
to resist what they supposed to be the wishes of the Exe- 
cutive. They were literally dragooned into its support. 
I certainly, sir, had many other reasons for my opposi- 
tion to the bill; but not the least of my reasons was a be- 
lief that its passage would strike a death-blow to the whole 
system of internal improvement. It received the sup- 
port of all the enemies of internal improvement, as their 
only means of destroying the system; and it is accordingly 
relied upon in this message, and I will admit that it is the 
only good reason assigned in it against any further appro- 
priations for the improvement of the country. And yet 
we, who are the friends of this administration, but still 
greater friends to the honor and prosperity of the country, 
have been threatened with denunciations by certain mem- 
bers of this House, but who have no other claim for the 
station which they have assumed, as our leaders, than the 
single circumstance of their coming from Tennessee, for 
our opposition to the Indian bill—for our contumacy in 
opposing what they were pleased to.represent to us as the 
wishes of the Executive. Sir, let them commence their 
denunciation—-I fear no bravo, unless he carries the assas- 
sin’s knife. Against every other species of attack I am 
prepared to dend myself. 

Mr. POLK said that, whilst it had been understood, in 
conversation through the House, that the friends of this 
measure were disposed, without further debate, to take 
the vote on reconsideration, on the veto of the President, 
according to the provisionsof the constitution, he thought 
he could speak confidently when he said that those op- 
posed to it had determined to pursue a similar course. 

The debate had, however, been brought on. The vio- 
lent, vindictive, and unprecedented character of the re- 
marks which had just fallen.from the member from Ohio 
{Mr. Svanssnrx] had opened the whole discussion. That 
member took occasion, in the most violent manner, to say 
that the message of the Chief Magistrate was a low, un- 


tures. He voted for the tariff, and ostensibly supported 
it; but did he not then openly say to many gentlemen, (not 
in confidence, for, if it had been so, he would be the last 


the whole American system; that it was nothing: but a:po- 
litical hobby? Did he not say that he would return home 


in the whole State of Ohio; that a delusion existed in that 
State that could and should be removed; that he-had never 


vinced him that it was against his interest to support it? 
Would the gentleman deny this? Ifhe would venture:to 
doit, he pledged himself to prove it. upon him by ‘many 
members of this House. It was not, then, the attachment 
of the gentleman to this system that could have induced 
him to throw into the House the. firebrand that he had-- 
that pretext cannot shield him. He best knows the real 
cause of his present course. He best knows whether he 
was ever, in truth and in fact, the sincere friend of the 
President, or whether he found it convenient to profess to 
nat f 1 3 be his friend, in order to obtain his election to this House. 
dignified, electioneering paper; that it had nothing honestin| The member had formed new associations recently—asso- 
it; that it had nothing candid or open in it; that it was thej ciations with our old political adversaries; and he was glad, 
work of his ministry, and not of himself; that the hand of} for the future, to know who he was, and where to find 
the magician was to be seen in every line of it. him. A covert, political adversary was much more insidi- 
Mr. P. said he took the liberty to say to the member | ous and dangerous than one that openly avowed himself, 
from Ohio, that this violent torrent of abuse, poured upon|and acted upon his professions. He had. to beg the par- 
the head of the Chief Magistrate, was gratuitous, andj don of the House for any apparent warmth which his man- 
wholly unjustifiable, not sustained in a single particular; ner may have indicated. It had been wholly induced by 
by the truth, and wholly unfounded in fact. ithe most unexpected torrent of abuse which fell from the 
The member himself did not, and could not believe| member from Ohio, so uncalled for by the occasion, so 
one word of what he had ‘just uttered, in the face of thel unnecessary and uncertain in its character, and which pro- 
House and of the nation.”; No man in the nation, of any} duced so visible a sensation in the House, on all sides of it, 
party, who knows the character of the President, believed; and amongall parties in it. That member was wholly re- 
what the gentleman had charged upon him. He was glad. sponsible for the excitement which it was “apparent per- 
that the member had at leagth thrown off the cloak un- vaded the whole House. ; . 
der which he had covertly acted during the present ses-| - ‘The message of the President, be undertook to state, 


and revolutionize public. opinion in his.own district, and. 


conversed with a plain, farming man, aid explained to him: 
the operations of this American system, but that he cons.. 


tem of which this bill is a part was so dear to him? Does: - 
he not know, will he deny it, that he has heretofore pro, 
fessed to be opposed to this whole system? In.the last” 
Congress he was a member of the Committee on Manufac- ` 


man to betray that confidence,) that he was opposed to.. 


yte 


r 


_. certain, beyond the possibility of doubt. 
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was-emphatically his own; and the views presented for the 
rejection of this bill, were the result of the honest con- 
victions of his own deliberate reflection.. Was it an elec- 
tioneering measure? No man who knows his character 
will believe it. The commonsense of the nation will put 
to shame the charge. ~What! an-electioneering measure! 
a popularity hunting scheme! Why, sir; if he had been 
so base, inthe discharge of a high constitutional duty, asto 
have been operated upon by such a motive, the indications 
in‘this-Congress—the will of the people, if that will be 
correctly reflected here, a majority of whose Representa- 
tives-originally voted- for this bill, would have presented 
the most powerful motive why he should have approved 
and signed this bill. No, sir, the President would not be 
himself, if he had been capable of being influenced in the 
slightest degree by any such considerations. Such consi- 
derations have no place in minds of the elevated cast of that 
of. the Chief Magistrate. Such. considerations aré only 
suited to the bent of such grovelling minds asare themselves 
capable of making the charge. No, sir, on the contrary— 
onthe brink of a great crisis—-at a period of unusual politi- 
cal excitement, to save his country from what he conscien- 
“tiously believed to be a dangerous infraction of the consti- 
tution—-to avert the evils which threatened, in its conse- 
quences, the long continuance of the confederacy, upon 
its original principles--he had, with a patriotism never 
surpassed, boldly and firmly staked himself, his present 
and his future popularity and fame, against what seemed 
to be the current of public opinion. Had he signed this 
bill, the road on which he would have travelled, would 
have been a broad pavement, and his continued elevation 
As it was, he 
had planted himself upon the ramparts of the constitution, 
and had taken the high responsibility upon himself to 
check the downward march in which the system, of which 
this billis'a part, was fast hastening us. It required just 
such a man, in such times, to restore the constitution to 
its original reading. In the course of a long and event- 
ful life, he had always been equal to any emergency, how- 
ever perplexing or embarrassing his situation might be. 
He had never failed to assume responsibility when he 
should assume it; and, in no instance, in his public life, had 
he displayed, in a more eminent degree, that moral courage 
and firmness of character, which was peculiarly character- 
istic of him, than in this. He has achieved a civil victory, 
which will shed more lustre upon his future fame, and be 


infinitely more durable, than many such victories as that of} the present constitution. 


the battle of Orleans, for, by this single act, he verily be- 
lieved he had done more than any man in this country, for 
the last thirty years, to preserve the constitution and to 
perpetuate the liberties we enjoy. The constitution was, 


- he hoped, to be again considered and. practised upon, as 


it, in fact, was one of limited powers, and the States per- 
mitted to enjoy all the powers which they originally in- 
tended to reserve to themselves in that compact of Union. 
The pernicious consequences, the evil tendencies, to say 
nothing of the corrupting influence of the exercise of a 
power over internal improvements by the Federal Govern- 
ment, were not fully developed until within a very few 
years last past. Mr. Madison, on the Jast day of his term 
of office, put his veto on the bonus bill. ~ In the following 
“year, Mr. Monroe rejected a bill assuming jurisdiction and 
fixing tolls on the Cumberland road. The subject of the 
power was discussed at great length, and with great ability 
in the next:Congress. The House of Representatives, by 
a small majority, at that time affirmed the power to appro- 
priate money for objects of national improvement, but 
denied, and by the vote of the House uegatived, the power 
to construct roads or canals of any character, whether 
military, commercial, or for the transportation of the mail. 


tempted to be maintained by the Executive and by Con- 
gress. It was not until that period that its dangers were 
fully perceived. The President had manifested, in the 
message before us, that he had been an attentive observer 
of its progress, and its probable, if not its inevitable con- 
sequences. He could not shut his eyes to the constant 
collisions, the heart-burnings, the combinations, and the 
certain corruption to which its continual exercise would 
tend, both in and out-of Congress. In the conscientious 
discharge of a constitutional duty, which he was not at 
liberty to decline, he had withheld his signature from this 
bill, and had frankly submitted to us his views upon this 
important question; and he trusted we would deliberate 
upon it temperately, as we should, and, in the vote which 
we were about to give, upon the reconsideration of this 
bill, according to the powers of the constitution, express 
the opinions which we entertain, and not make a false issue, 
growing out of a personal assault upon the character or 
motives of the Chief Magistrate. ` 

A remark, which fell from a. member from Kentucky, 
[Mr. CurrroNn)] who preceded the member from Ohio, 
deserved a passing notice, not because of the source from 
which it emanated, for, if that were considered, it would 
be wholly uncalled for, but simply because it had been 
made by a member of the House. We were asked if 
Congress were to be controlled by one man; and, for one, 
the gentleman informed us he would not submit to it. 
The gentleman should learn, if he does not know, that 
the constitution had conferred upon the President the 
power which he had, in this instance, exercised; and ifthe 
gentleman thinks he should not. exercise it, he should 
seek an amendment of the constitution. By denying the 
power to construct roads and canals; by refusing to as~ 
sume the exercise of any doubtful power; and by deem- 
ing it safest to refer the question to our common constitu- 
ents for an amendment to the constitution, the President 
had deprived himsélf of a powerful branch of executive 
patronage and influence, and has thereby given the most 
conclusive evidence of his integrity of purpose, and the 
strongest refutation of the affected and stalc cant of his 
enemies, that, because he was once a leader of the armies 
of his country, he would be disposed in the civil Govern- 
ment to assume more powers than legitimately belonged 
to him. ‘The power of interposing the executive veto 
upon the legislation of Congress, had been often exer- 
cised since the commencement of the Government under 
It had generally been exercised 
upon constitutional ground. But instances were to be 
found where the power had been exercised wholly upon 
the grounds of the inexpediency of the measure. A single 
instance he would cite. On the 28th of February, 1797, 
General Washington returned, with his objections, to the 
House in which it originated, a bill which had passed Con- 
gress, and which had been presented to him for his signa- 
ture, entitled ‘* An act to ascertain and fix the military es- 
tablishment of the United States.” He withheld his signa- 
ture from this bill, not because of the unconstitutionality 
of its provisions, but because, in his opinion, it was inex- 
pedient to pass it. Mr. Madison, during his administration, 
had put his veto upon several bills besides the bonus bill. 
The exercise of this constitutional power by the Executive, 
had never been received with alarm; but, on the contrary, 
had been regarded, as it was intended to be, as a necessary 
and wholesome check upon the acts of the Legislature. 
Let the remark of the gentleman pass. It demands no 
more especial notice. 

Mr. P. said he deemed it unnecessary to enter anew 
upon the discussion of this bill. When it was originally 
on its passage before the House, he had had the honor to 
submit his views in opposition to it, and would not then re- 


o It-was not until the last administration, that the broad |peat them. Nor would he detain the House at that late 


¿= power to the extent now claimed, limited only by the|period of the session, by any claborate. discussion of the 
-arbitrary discretion of Congress, was asserted and at-|gencral principles involved in its provisions, for they had 
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been often discussed, and were familiar to the House. He The constitution proceeds upon.the idea. that Congress, 
hoped:the result of the vote which we-were about to give composed of the Senate and House. of Representatives, is 
in the solemn discharge of a bigh duty which had devolved) not infallible. It has, therefore, erected the additional bar- 
upon us, upon this precise measure; in the first year of aj rier of the executive veto against hasty or injudicious on... 
new administration, might resuscitate the almost forgotten| It contemplates that veto as countervailing the opinion. 
principles of the constitution, and-put-an.end to a system of one-third of both Houses, because its interposition 
which cannot end in good, and must lead to the mostruinons makes the concurrence of two-thirds of both Houses necesa. 
consequences. The Chief Magistrate; with adisinterested sary. To complain, then, of its exercise, is to quarrel with 
patriotism, and: regardless: of ‘the consequences to. him- the form of Government under which we live. Tt-is the 
self personally, has risked all that ‘he is, or-may be, and| precise reverse of a complaint which we have often. heard 
thrown himself into the breach, to resist the annihilation of| of ina European monarchy. There, the King coniplained 
the State sovereignties, and to guard agaist that consolida-| whenever the Patliament refused to. register his edicts. 
tion of these States, which had once beeri-the dread and| Here, the-Congress’ are to complain whenever the Chief 
the terror of the original friends of. the confederacy, and| Magistrate declines to register their will. “. 
their steady followers tothe present hour., He was pre- I rejoice, sir, that he has so declined. I-congratulate 
pared to sustain him to the utmost of his poor ability; andj my country that, inthis instance, the Chief ‘Magistrate: has 
he confidently believed that he would receive the hearty displayed as much of moral, as he heretofore did ‘of physi- 
thanks of a generous country for his course, and not be| cal courage—as much decision and energy in the cabinet, 
requited by the unjustifiable Billingsgate abuse which wefas he heretofore. did in the field—by which he will, in 
had this day heard poured upon him. He would detain the] some degree, at least, arrest the progress of a system 
House no longer. > <“ | which, in its unrestrained career, threatens to produce 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR rose, and said, he felt impelled, | more mischief than any man, either in or out of Congress, 
by an imperious sense of justice, to say something in vindi- can pretend even to estimate. , SD > 
cationand justification of the Chief Magistrate ofthe Union,| I heard with surprise, nay, with astonishment, the bitter, 
against the strong animadversion in which gentlemen had| the acrimonious, and; I must add, the unjustifiable invee- 
indulged towards him because he had dared to do his duty. | tive, which the member from Ohio: poured forth in.a tor- 

if, in doing this, [said-Mr. B.] T shall use the language} rent against the Chief-Magistrate upon this occasion: Bias 
of commendation, let no man suppose that it isin the spirit} ‘The main purpose of the gentleman seemed to keto 
of personal adoration; T never have been, and I- trust in| inculcaté the opinion that the rejection of the bill in quès- 
God I never shall be, a worshipper of men. “I never have| tion was with.a view to acquiring popularity! “What, sir, 
felt the influence of a single ray of executive patronagė. jan attempt at popularity! Look, for a moment, at the 

But when a public functionary, at a period of great po-| circumstances of the-case, and then tell me whether this 
litical excitement, like the present, has advanced, with a| opinion can be sustained. ` da 
firm and fearless step, to the discharge of his public duty,} “This bill was not only carried by a majority, as it must 
as the President in this case has done, ‘uncaring conse-| have been, but by a decisive majority of both Houses of 
quences” as they regard himself; when, by this manly and| Congress. Can any man suppose that a President, who 
independent course, he has contributed essentially to pro-| set out upon an adventure in quest of popularity, would 
mote the happiness, the prosperity, and the best interests] make his first experiment against a question which, by 
of a mighty community of States-~whilst I will do noj passing both Houses of Congress, seemed to carry with it ` 
homage to the man, I must, I will do justice to the rare] the approbation of the States, and the people of the States? “` 
and distinguished merit of the officer; and if this cannot] On the contrary, if he were. going for himself; rather than 
be done without ascribing to him even the highest degree| for his country, would he not, by approving the bill, have 
of praise, then that praise is a tribute which is justly due| just floated down the current of apparent public opinion, 
to him, and which 1 most cheerfully pay. i | without encountering the least impediment in his-course? 

But let us inquire what has the President done which| Instead of this, sir, what- has he done?’ Regarding his ~ 
calls forth this loud complaint. > country more than himself—looking with an eye that never 

Why; forsooth, he has dated to put his veto upon a bill winked to the public good, and not to his personal aggran- ~ 
passed by both Houses of Congress, and has returned it} dizement--he has withholden his approval from. this bill, 
with his objections. And has it come to this, that it is} which was a favorite bantling with a majority of both 
cause of complaint that the Chief Executive. Magistrate, | Houses of Congress. He has thus placed himself in a posi 
constituting, as he does, a co-ordinate branch of the Legis-| tion where he has to win his way to public approbation, in 
lature, has ventured to perform his constitutional function, | this respect, under as adverse circumstances as the mari- 
in dissenting from a law, which, in his judgment, would| ner who has to row up stream against wind and tide. 
be ruinous in its consequences? Was it in the contempla-| And this is said to-be seeking after popularity! _Credat 
tion of those who framed the constitution, that the Presi-} Judæus apella. Sir, itis any thing but seeking after popu- 
dent should be set up as a mere pageant, with powers larity, in the noxious sense in which that expression has 
possessed in theory, but never to be reduced to practice?| been applied to him. But if I know any thing of the cha- 
or was it intended that this veto upon legislation, like-every | racter of my countrymen—if a rare example of political in- 
other power, should be exercised, whensoever the occa-] tegrity and firmness will constitute a claim to their esteem—— 
sion should occur to make it necessary? Do not gentlemen | if disinterestedness and self-denial be any evidence of virtue 
perceive that they might, with as much reason, complain | in public men—then, indeed, without seeking, will he have 
that thë Senate had negatived one of our bills; for they, | found popularity--not of that mushroom kind which is 
too, are only a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, as is| acquired without merit, and lost without fault, but that 
the Executive Magistrate? ete f more noble kind which is always bestowed by all good men 

Sir, each department, and.every branch of each depart-|as the just reward of virtuous actions, and is always with- 
ment of the Government, has its appropriate functions| holden from those who, without deserving it, endeavor to 
assigned. The country expects and requires every one to acquire it. eee ee 
do its duty, whether it consists of one man, or a plurality} Sir, the man who is in quest of popularity and’ pewer, 
of men. And whosoever shall fail to do so, though he may | would have taken a different course. By approving this 
hope to consult his safety by an avoidance of responsibility, | bill, and thus continuing the system of internal improve- 
will find that he has forfeited the esteem and confidence} ment, the President would have.commanded an immense 
which are invariably awarded by public opinion to firm-| amount of patronage, as well in the disbursement of count- 
ness and fidelity in the performance of public trusts. -f less millions of money, as in appointment to office. . And 
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at his own command, though he presents the rare example 
ofan Executive Magistrate rejecting the use of that which 
would contribute so much to personal aggrandizement, he 
is still charged with courting popularity. - If this be-the 
only mode of courting popularity, our country will indeed 
be happy, and those in power who thus seek-it will deserve 
. our lasting gratitude. - si aad Sp Sag 

Other men, with other views, would adopt another 
maxim, ‘* that with money we can get men, and with men 
mioney;” and.they would cling to both as the instruments 
of their.ambitious projects. Sir, I hail this act of the Pre- 
sident as ominous of the mast auspicious results. Amongst 


yet, though these means of power and influence would be| 


ment. This was a concession, by the majority, to the com-. 
plaints. of the -minority. It will be but a poor recommen- 


dation of our system of Government, ‘to be told, that, un- 


der all circumstances, the caprice of mere numbers must 
prevail, though there be only a majority of one, and that 
we are not to hope for the occasional concession which is 
experienced in the Governments even of the old world. 
Must this Government, because it has the physical power, 
like Aaron’s serpent, swallow up every thing less strong? . 
Is it not the part. of wisdom, as well as patriotism, to 
submit this question. to the States in the form of amend- 
ment, rather than press on against the known will of a 
large portion of them? The States feel a deep sense of 


the many excellent doctrines which have grown out of|loyalty to the Union; but they feel, too, that they have 


our republican system, is this, that the blessings of freedom 
cannot be. enjoyed without a frequent recurrence to fun- 
damental principles. In this instance, we are making that 
recurrence. It would seem, sir, that the period of about 
thirty years constitutes a political cycle. Thirty years ago, 
at the opening of the present century, our Government 
was drawn back t6 its original principles; the vessel of 
State, like one at gea, had gotten upon a wrong tack, and 
the new pilot whé was then placed at the helm brought it 
again into the right course, for the purpose of reaching its 
proper destination. In the progress of a long voyage, it 
has again declined from its proper course; and I congra- 
tulate the whole crew that we have found another pilot 
with enough of skill in navigation and firmness again to 
correct the declination. The present Chief Magistrate, 
sir, “had done the State some service” heretofore; but, 
in my estimation, it was but as dust in the balance, com- 
pared with the good which he has now done. 

Thus far I have’been showing the utter injustice of find- 
ing fault with the Chief Magistrate for exercising his con- 
stitutional function according to his own judgment, and 
have taken it for granted that his objections were well 
founded.. The late period of the session, as well as my 
having recently argued this question at large, induce me 
to forbear from entering into the discussion now at any 
length. - I. hope, however, the House will bear with me 
whilst I submit a few general remarks. I not only concur 
with the President, as far as he goes in his views, but I go 
further. He denies the power of Congress to construct 
roads, with a claim of jurisdiction. Sodol. He admits, 
that, as the constitution has been long construed, the power 
to appropriate money for such purposes as are really na- 
tional must be acquiesced in, until the difficulty is removed 
by an amendment. In this I differ from the President, as 
he has a right to differ from me, and from both Houses of 
Congress. - But as I claim the right to follow the lights of 
my own judgment, so I am always ready to acknowledge 
tĦat of the President to do the same. 

‘But I will not now go into the constitutional question. 
Apart from this, let me ask whether there are not abun- 
dant reasons for the.course which the President has pur- 
sued. He. tells you, the subject has been involved in 
doubt, and has produced much diversity of opinion. This 
is a part of the political history of the country. A retro- 
spect of the proceedings of Congress will show that dif- 
ferent Congresses have entertained and expressed different 
opinions on the leading questions connected with this sys- 
tem.. We also know that many States of the Union have 


utterly denied to us this power. Now, I put it to the can-j 


dor, the justice, the liberality of this House, whether the 
mere circumstance of great doubt and diversity of opinion 
isnot reason enough for the Chief Magistrate to pause, and 
for you to pause with him, in this career. 
_as it often has. been, that.a majority is not to be governed 
by a minority, I-answer, let that be admitted, and yet I 


demand that. the. majority. should pay a just regard to the jof every dollar, 
remonstrances and complaints of the minority. Even in the jby its continuance thi 


monarchies of Europe, thisis.the case. Witness the recent ‘live in the West can be pr 
n ‘of wood and drawers of water to the eastern States: 


emancipation of the Irish catholics by the British Parlia- 
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rights to demand, as well as duties to perform. Let us not 
place them in a situation where they may be driven to a 
course that would be called patriotism by some, and rebel- 
lion by others; but which, by whatsoever name it might 
be called, would endanger the success of our great expe- 
riment, the benefits of which concern the whole human 
family. The course suggested by the Chief Magistrate is 
calculated to avart these dangers. When members on this 
floor maintain any- principles, they have no weight but that 
which belongs to them as individuals; but when a sugges- 
tion comes from the Executive, and especially accompany- 
ing his rejection of a bill, it brings with it all the authority 
to which the opinion of a branch of the Government is 
entitled. An issue is thus made up between him and Con- 
gress, which will cause the people to deliberate; and thus 
we may hope that it will be calmly decided by them, so as 
to put the subject forever to rest. 

Sir, there are other reasons why this course, pursued by 
the Executive, should meet our decided approbation. I 
need only glance at a subject which I so recently discussed 
on another bill. Iallude to the inequality and demoralizing 
tendency of this system. 

A distribution made upon principles of actual inequality, 
will produce deep disgust on the one side, and foster cor- 
ruption on the other. ; 

I mean no offence to any State or individual; the remark 
applies, without distinction, to all States end individuals, 
under all circumstances. Sir, the history of all people, 
nations, tongues, and languages, teaches us the same me- 
lancholy truth, that all Governments, of whatever form, 
have finally perished by corruption. 

How much, then, do we owe to him who averts this 
gangrene from our body politic? How much more do we 
owe to him who does it by a self-denial of those means by 
which this evil may be produced? Sir, 1 hope, I believe, 
that there is not ingratitude enough in this country to re- 
ward such a course by a deprivation of office. 

But, sir, had I the honor of filling the Chief Executive 
chair, if it were revealed to me from Heaven that such 
would be the result, I would rather go down to posterity 
upon the historic page as one who, like the present Chief 
Magistrate, had, with the moral courage, the ardent patri- 
otism, and lofty disinterestedness of the ultimus Romano- 
rum, thrown himself into the breach and breasted the 
storm in.doing his duty, than, by a different course, con- 
tinue to be President through a long and protracted life. 

Mr. VANCE said that the course pursued by the Pre- 
sident would not operate on his mind, either for or against 
that individual. He reminded the House that he had him- 
self been always an advocate of the system of internal im- 
provement. He stated that, by that system, the West 
must stand or fall. Unless it be sustained, the West can 


If it be now said, [never have any participation in the appropriations of the 
| General Government. As soon as the wealth derived from 


emigration shall be exhausted, the West must be dramed 
unless this system be continued. Tt is only 
at the posterity of those who now 
evented from beeoming heres 
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that the South had,during. the Jast year, received [hopesare about to be-realized, and: efi uits tie victory,, 
ade of the disbürsements of. hie General Government, | begin to unfold themselves; the member: from Ohia: be 
than had been expended in the-whole.of the western couis | shown himself a deserter and a:reereant tothose pringiples 
try on.internal improvement. He-then defended, his cok- for which he had ‘formerly contended, and. tli NET: 
league from. the-attack made-upon.him-by:the gentleman under which we had stood together intrant tN, 
frora: Tennessee, His colleague [Mr Sransenx] was).. The member from. Ohio has told the House that may : 
able to sustain himself.: That gentleman ‘should have more rity of its. members were dragooned:into the passage 0! thes í 
gratitude for his colleague,and for the balance of the Ohio Indian bill by the heads of departments.’ Tt is falsess” ee 
and Kentucky and Pennsylvania delegation, who would now | hoped thatave should hear no more upon the subjegt.o t hat: : 
vote against him on the question. For himself, he felt no] billupon'this floor, in the tone which had beeniso finely ins : 
disappointment, for he-had: foretold from the stump the | dulged by many of the gentlemen whohad spoken against ity: 
course which the present administration would'take. His] particularly.as the concluding argument had been waiv eds: 
colleagues had, also, from the stump, declared. ‘that they | It was not. enough that, in the discussion: of that bill, when 
well understood the thingy and that General. Jackson was it was directly before the House, every epithet of reproach 
the firm, steady, and consistent friend of internal improve-| had been thrown out against its author: that one. member: 
ment. It was clear that he had so far succeeded in con-/ should say it was perfidious; another, thatit was infamous; 


cealing his real feelings on the subject, as to deceive those} and a third, that open bribery bad found a sanction inthe. 
gentlemen.’ They had, however, gone hand in hand with 


officers of the Government; and all these, denunciations. 

the gentleman from Tennessee, and had gained the victory. |did pass almost unnoticed by the friends of the administra~ 
They had attained the triumph, and now they were receiv- tion. I sat still, and forbore. reply, under repeated slander: 
ing their reward. When this message came into the House, | of this kind; and, at the instance of .the frends. of the. 
it struck a damp to the feelings of those individuals, who| measure, and in consideration of the advanced period: of 
then felt the final destruction of all their fond hopes. the session, permitted. the question to be finally taken,. 
Mr. BELL said, when the member from Ohio [Mr.| without reply.. Butall this does not.satisfythe opponents 
Sranneny] took his seat, his feelings: had .prompted.an 


of; the bill. . I certainly may be allowed-to say 2a word ine 
immediate reply, not more because ofthe wiprecedented reply to' these répeatéd allusions to: thatianeasure;-although 
manner of the attack upon the message which had been 


not now béfore'the House. It is proper the Executive 
the subject of remark,-than of the nature of ‘the allusion should be placed-in the light and-attitude in which they: 
which had been made to a bill not now before the House. |do, in which they deserve to ‘stand, in relation to. that. 
The relation. in which I stand to that measure, [said Mr.B.}|measure. The President, in taking-the ground he did’ 
seemed to call for some reply from me; but, in an attempt{upon the Indian: question, knew. that he +was incurring 
to get the floor, I found your eye, Mr. Speaker, averted. | great responsibility; that he was brooking deeplyywrought: 
Although the first moment of excitement is passed, and I 


prejudices in'various classes of the community; sin many: 
have not now those strong feelings with which the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the member from Ohio at first inspir, 


sections strong i religious feeling; that he -was: exposin 
himself to the arts and misrepresentations of his political 
ed me; yet I appeal to the House—to every member of tt, 
whatever may be their political partialities, tosay whether 


enemies; yet he dared to take the course he did, because 
he loved his country and its institutions; that. country, for 
that member, in availing himself of the parliamentary, pri-| which he had hazarded more than mere: personal popux 
vilege of considering the message. as emanating‘ from the 
“ministry,” not from the President, and in speaking of it 


larity upon repeated accasions—for which: tre-+hatt offered: 
to die. Whathad he to gain by his course upon that ques- - 
frecly under that pretext, had not assumed the manner ‘of 
a blackguard. ; 7 


‘tion? The President had’ taken a‘strongunterestin the. 

K success of the policy of removing the Indians, because he 

{Here Mr. B. was reminded by the Chair that it-was not | thought it calculated to. preserve the harmony. of: the :re- 

in order to indulge in personal remarks. ] public, and its reputation from a. blot which the:inherent 
The gentleman from Ohio, who had just taken his seat, 

(Mr. Vaxcr] had informed the House that, for his part, 


difficulties of our relations with the southern tribes, and. 
the irritations likely to grow out of them, might bring upon 
he was not surprised to see his colleague desert an admiñ- it. But, sir, when he had laid the proposition béfore Con- 
istration which had damped the hopes of the West. The/gress, he felt his conscience free. He had done what duty 
member from Ohio, before me, cannot plead the impression | prompted; the rest was to be decided here. . [Here Mr. 
produced by the message on yesterday in defence of his) VANCE called Mr. B. to order, ‘as he was discussing a bill 
desertion. Before the message was heard of, the mémber|not before the House. ] ` Sir, [refer to this measure, be> 
from Ohio had shown such symptoms of disaffection, as|cause it has been brought into this discussion... The: ad- 
left the friends of the administration no room to doubt his| ministration has been charged. with!taking an improper 
final intentions; and he has only availed himself of this|interést in it; and it has been repeatedly’referred to; as an 
evasion to unmask himself. There was‘a' time when that|instance of the extravagance:of this Congress.. : We have. 
member professed different ‘sentiments upon the greatjbeen told, in this debate, that while thePresident scru- 
questions which divide the’coimtry, from those now avow- | ples to appropriate money to internal improvement, he 
ed by him—there was a, time when I united with him in a|has urged the adoption of another ‘nieasure, and, by his in- 
„greit political object, and-was proud ofian assdciate in the fluence,‘ carried it through the House, involving ån expen- 
cause, in Ohio. It was not'that Andrew ‘Jiuckson,however /diture of half a million of dollars, and that, too, to further 
illustrious in name and services, was to be elevated’ by that/a ruinous and disgraceful polity. 1 consider- every thing 
struggle, that E had stood with feelimgs’of pleasure by the I have said or shall say upom this subject, strictly in order. 
side of the member from Ohio, and conquered with him | When this measure wasdirectly the subject of discussion, I 
—~it was because 1 believed that whatever had been said, |stated that‘ the extravagance of an admitiistration would 

or way found to the contrary, that great man, if elected tojnever be decided merely by the amount expended—that ` 
a power, would administer the Government with a modera-|the intelligence of the country, in. making up its verdict 
tion and forbearance, in regard to all those great interests upon such a question, would look to the propriety of the 
which ambitious and desperate men seemed willing to push |expenditure—to the necessity which demanded the appli- 
to a dangerous and ruinous extreme—that he had the firm-|cation of the public treasure; and that praise or censure 
ness to look popular opinion in the face, and to oppose it| would follow, as the objects to be accomplished ‘were for 
when it was misled—that he would bring harmony out of good or for evil. I also then stated that the removal of 
discord—observe the constitution, and revive the hopes of|the Indians would bring more money into the treasury, by 
the desponding. But now, at the very moment when these | removing the incumbrance of the Indian title from the 
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this now. Sir, I repeat, that the President, in bringing 
forward the Indian question in. the manner he did, had 
dared to do his duty, and from thenceforth the responsi- 
bility was thrown where it belonged essentially--upon 
Congress. The spirit in which it: was opposed, was such 
as to make the administration indifferent to its success, so 
far as regarded their standing with the country. Sir, how- 
ever extraordinary the declaration may appear to gentle- 
men, I do declare that the previous question, which was 
at last successful in bringing that measure to a final vote, 
was moved without the approbation of many sincere friends 
of the administration; and had a closing reply been per- 
mitted, I was prepared to disavow any interest on the part 
of the friends of the administration in the measure, as a 
party measure, and to let the responsibility of its 
or rejection rest wholly with those who doubted its policy, 
or opposed it upon party grounds. > Sir, I have thought, 
and I do not hesitate now to state my settled conviction, 
that if no other interests had been involved in the ques- 
tion, than the mere popularity of the administration, the re- 
jection of the Indian bill was to be desired. As an humble 
friend of the administration, I was indifferent to the fate 
of the bill; and such I believe to have been the feeling of 
every member of the administration, so far as their own 
political interests were concerned. But, sir, the principles 
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public lands, than would be drawn from it; but enough of| 
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My political feelings are not such as to prompt me to as- 
sail the feelings or motives of any man, under circum. - 
stances of ordinary provocation. “My course, during the 
short time I have had a seat. here, I trust, has manifested 
that Tam neither forward nor impertinent in vindicating 
political friends, nor in assailing opponents, and T hope 
Ishall be permitted to proceed without interruption: 

It has beeen said, in the course of the debate, that the 
President has undertaken to decide against the will of the 
people, as expressed through their representatives in Con- 
gress, that appropriations shall not be made to objects 
of internal improvement. The. constitution: allows the 
veto of the President upon the will of a majority of Con- 
gress. By the course pursued in the present instance, 
the subject is recommitted to Congress; and an appeal will 

| ultimately be carried before the people, who will, in their 
returns to the next Congress, pronounce upon the motives 
of the President, and approve or condemn his councils, 
as they shall think fit. Before that tribunal he will be ar- 
raigned; and if they shall not see the evils of the present 
system of appropriation in the light he does, he is willing 
to be prostrated in their esteem. In such a course, he is 
willing to seek the loss of the smiles of his countrymen— 
that they shall account all his past services for naught; he 
is willing to offer himself a sacrifice in the discharge of 
what he considers a public duty, as he has often done. 


involved in, and the interests connected with, the Indian| But, sir, I do not understand the President to be opposed 


question, rose above the party conflicts of the day. They 
addressed themselves to higher and nobler feelings. It 
was upon the disinterested ground of the welfare of the 
Indians themselves, and the honor of the country, that the 
question was placed in the opening argument, and by the 
advocates of the measure generally. Upon such grounds 
we might have expected the gencrous feeling and co-ope- 
ration of all parties-~but what response did we find in 
the leaders of the opposition? Let the spirit of their argu- 
ments tell. No, sir, though the bill involved the fate of a 
whole race of rnen--a race generally supposed to have 
been harshly treated by their white brothers, and the mea- 
sure was itself a great experiment for their relief, and 
some kindred sympathy might have been expected from 
political opponents, we found rone. It was denounced as 
an electioneering scheme. How could it be so? The Pre- 
sident was already strong in the South. He knew that 
strong feelings were opposed to it in the North and East. 
He could have had no hopes of strengthening his own in- 
terest. He threw himself on the side of the weak, and 
braved the opposition of the strong; and in that measure, 
as. well as in the one under consideration, he had indi- 
cated the destiny to which he was born--to rescue his 
country from the midst of dangers which threatened to 
overwhelm it. 
~ A word in reply to what has been said of the denuncia- 
tions; alleged to have been made, of those friends of the 
administration who did not support the Indian bill. Sir, 1 
know there are many gentlemen in this House who have 
supported, and will continue in the support of, the admin- 
istration of the present Chief Magistrate, who have confi- 
dence in his patriotism, and are grateful for his splendid 
services, and. who yet cannot'agree with him in all his po- 
litical opinions. 1 know there are many such who-voted 
against the Indian bill—there are doubtless many such who 
will oppose the doctrines. of the message of yesterday; 
but, sir, there are others who:will not fail, as they have 
not failed, to make-those measures a pretext for open op- 
position, when, in fact, they had been long since. secretly 
false: and recreant to their profession... None, however, 
who observed the movéments of individual members du- 
ring the progress of a recent.measure, would fail to see 
that the line was distinctly drawn’ between the false and 
the real friends of the administration, who unitéd: to: op- 
pose that measure: ve 


< {Here Mi DODDRIDGE called Mr. B. to crder.J 


to internal improvement. Itis the present unequal and 
distracting mode of appropriating the public treasure, 
which he has set his face against. A patriotic system of 
dispensing the general funds for the improvement of the 
country, a system which, while it professes to act for 
the general good, and to become.a cement to the Union, 
(shall be so in fact; one which shall be secured against 
abuses by an amendment of the constitution, is decid- 
edly approved by the message. The expediency of pro- 
ceeding in the system, as at present practised, is, it is 
true, as decidedly denied; but it is not proposed to dam 
up, forever, the stream from the treasury for the bene- 
ficent purposes of internal improvement; this I do not 
believe the people will consent to; but it is proposed to 
check its flow in its present wild and unrestricted channel. 
It is believed that the present burdens of the country may 
be greatly diminished; that manufactures may be duly en- 
couraged, and still have a surplus in the treasury, ample 
enough for the accomplishment of every desirable object 
of internal improvement. 

The gentleman from Ohio, last up, [Mr. Vancz] has 
spoken in an improper manner of the fading prospects of 
the West; and deprecated the idea of diminished expendi- 
tures for its benefit. I claim also to be a friend to the in- 
terests of the West—that West to which I belong by birth; 
and I promise that gentleman to go along with him, side 
by side, in asserting its claim to be regarded in the distribu- 
tön of the favors of this Government—its claim to a fair 
portion of whatever funds shall be appropriated. to internal 
improvement; but. I differ with him as to the mode of ap- 
plying them. J contend that the half a millionehich it 
would require to extend the Zanesville ro#d through Ken- 
tucky, and to make it permanent, applied, under the direc- 
tion of the Legislature of that State, to: various roads of 
smaller extent, leading from her interior secluded and fer- 
tile districts to the great outlets which nature has already 
provided for carrying off the productions of the whole 
West, would secure a greater- actual amelioration of the 
condition and prespects-of the people of that State, than 
twowmllions expended upon any free great road, extend- 
ing quite through the State,.and belonging to any great 
system of national improvement, executed under the waste- 
ful.superintendence- of the General Government. ‘I affirm 
that the same increased proportion of actual advantage and 
amelioration would attend the application of a smallamount 
to similar objects in Ohio, or in any other western States, 
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friendly -to both; for, in: fact, Pennsylvania was the’ first 
State which had given:the present Chief Magistrate an un- 
divided support, and’which was also, whilst it had’ lost no 
confidence in his firstobject, being the general good of his’ 
country, friendly to the great principle of internal improve- 
ment. That such would, sooner or later, -be the universal 
sentiment of the nation, he had no doubt the course: of 
time, and the progress of human affairs, would render ap- 
arent. eas Aah age Re i 

j Mr. WAYNE made some. observations in reply: to’ the 
remarks of Mr. Vance. - eke j i 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD spoke for a-short time, in refer- 
ence to some remarks made on the preceding day, which 
he conceived to be intended for him. ea f 

An explanation took place between that gentleman and 
the member by whom the remarks had been made. 

Mr. ISACKS said, he was sincerely sorry to feel it a 
duty he owed to himself to say a few words on this subject. 
From what had of late fallen from different: members, and- 
other indications, he scarcely knew whether even he was 
regarded as the friend or enemy of this administration. To 
such as might wish to monopolize the entire support of 
the administration, he had but little to say. This he might 
say, perhaps, without offence, that ‘he was an older (not 
a better) soldier’ than those who had, on this day, so 
much to his satisfaction, pronounced their eulogies upon 
the President. He had been longer in the service of that 
cause which brought the present Executive into power, 
than many who were now far ahead-of him, at least in their 
own estimation. ea 

Mr. I. said, when he came here, some seven years ago, 
a colleague of the President’s, if members of different 
Houses can be called so, the Tennessee delegation, with 
one exception, old George Kremer, and perhaps half a 
dozen others, were all the political friends that could then 
be numbered for him in Congress. Nothing could be more 
grateful to him than the multiplication since. He was now, 
and had been ever since, to this moment; no less the de- 
voted personal and political friend of the President, than 
he was then and had been before... And,.in vindication of 
his honor, his honesty, patriotism, and firmness..of pur- 
pose, he would, on any proper occasion, ‘‘ go as far.as 
he that goes furthest,’ and he trusted that his acts, in and 
out of this House, during the two last struggles for the 
Presidency, would be taken as a sufficient guaranty for 
that pledge. But on the present question he differed 
from the President—and what of that? We have [said 
Mr. 1.) differed: before. . During the. Congress that.we 
were representatives of Tennessee, we often differed; but 
there was then à class of subjects we did not differ upon.. 
We voted together (I speak from memory, not records) 
on the survey. bill, on-the bill to subscribe stock to. the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, on-the bill for the con- 
struction of the road from Canton to. Zanesville, in Ohio, 
and on the bill appropriating fifty thousand dollars to re- 
move obstructions in the Mississippi river. I. do-not say, and 
must not be understood to mean, that by those votes either 


who now fills the executive chair well endugh to be con- 
vinced that if, without.a change 6f-opinion, T should feel 
so strongly the influence of the message as to change my 
vote on this bill, he:would ‘think me a villain: Tance 
tain he ought, under such: circumstances, to ‘despise me; ds 


{L-should myself, and am:sure he would:' ‘But supposé'we 


had a” Chief Magistrate capable of: taking offence, “and 


7 
feeling resentment for honest consistency in others, would’ 
say to him, I cannot help it; to you, Mr. President, Towe- 
no responsibilities; to none. but God and my constituents do 
L acknowledge’ responsibility, and-these T. will discharge’ 
as T may. Be ie t 

My. colleague [Mr. Berk] anticipates'thé final settlement. 
of the great question of: suena) improvement; ‘wheii' the’ 
people shall decide, and their willis represented. I hear: 
tily join him :in that ‘appeal: to the people; arid; ‘so. faras I. 
‘can, will cheerfully stake the fate of internal improvement,’ 
yes, and my own. fate, politically, upon that. issue. Will 


| my colleague do likewise? 


[As Mr.,Isacxs concluded, Mr. BELL said, that iri ño- 
thing he had said had he the remotest allusion’ to the: , 
course of Mr. I. He had. no doubt that on this question’ 
his colleague fairly represented his constituents.]?-\ =" * 

Mr. KENNON observed, that, being perfectly ‘satisfied! 
in his own mind that all the arguments which’ could be 
adduced would not change a. single vote upon: the ’sab- 
ject, he felt himself bound to move the previous question.’ 

The question was agreed to-by a vote of yeas 85; “nay 
67. So the. previous question was-carried, “°° 2078S 

The yeas and'nays were called for, ordered, and 
on the-putting of the main question. 
vote of 105 to 76. = i am Toe 

The main question, which: was the passage’ of the bill; 
the gbjections of. the Président notwithstanding, ‘was ther 
put. The vote was as follows: ae tee ot ey 
YEAS.--Messrs. Armstrong, Noyes Barber, Bartley,’ 
Bates, Baylor, Beekman, John Blair, Boon, Brown, Bur- 
ges, Cahoon, Childs, Chilton, Clay, Clark, Coleman: Con- 
dict, Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Crockett; Creighton, 
Crowninshield, John Davis, Denny, Doddridge, Dorsdy, 
Duncan, Dwight, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward Eve- 
rett, Horace Everett;«Findlay, Finch,’ Ford, Forward, 
Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, 
Hunt, Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, :Isacks,-Johiis, Kèn- 
dall, Kennon, Kineaid,..Lecompte, Letcher; ‘Lyon,’ Malla- 
ry, Martindale; L,. Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, ‘Miller, 
Mitchell, Norton, Pearce, Pettis, ‘Piérson, Ramsey, Ran- 
dolph, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Russel; Scott; William:B. 
Shepard, Semmes,.Sill, Ambrose Spencer, Sprigg, Stan-' 
bery, Standifer, Stephens, H. R. Storrs, W: L. Storrs,” 
Strong; Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Test, Jolin Thomson, 
Vance,; Vinton, . Washington, Whittlesey, Edward. D. 
White, Wickliffe, Yancey, Young.--96..° °°; 7 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, 
Angel,. Archer, Arnold, Bailey, J. S.: Barbour, Philip’ P. 
Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, Bell, James Blair, Bockee, 
Borst, Bouldin, Brodhead, Cambreleng; Campbell, Car- 
son, Chandler, Claiborne, Coke, Conner, Cowles, Hector 
Craig, Robert Craig, Crocheron,. Daniel, ‘Davenport, W. 
R. Davis, Deberry, Desha, De Witt, Drayton, Dudley, 
Earll, Foster, Fry, Gaither, Gordon, Gorham, Hall, Ham- 
mons, Harvey, Haynes, Hinds, Hoffman, Hubbard, Jén. 


red; and taken, 
it» was carried by a 
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nings, Cave Johnson, Perkins King, Adam King, Lamar, |the stock of. the Washington and,Frederick Road Compa- 
Lea, Leiper, Loyall, Lewis, Lumpkin, Magee, Thomas|ny, was finally passed by the following vote: 
Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, ‘McIntire, Monell, Muhlen- YEAS.—Messps. Armstrong, Noyeg Barber, Bates, Bay- 
berg, Nuckolls, Overton, Polk, ‘Potter, Powers, Rencher, |lor, John Blair, Brown, Burges, Cahoon, Chilton, Clark, 
Roane, A. H. Shepperd, Shields, Smith, Speight, Richard Coleman, Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, reigh- 
Spencer, Sterigere, Taliaferro, Taylor, Wiley Thomp-|ton, John Davis, Denny, : Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, 
son, Trezvant, Tucker, Varnum, Verplanck, Wayne, Weeks, George. Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Find- 
Campbell P. White, Wilde, Wiliams: =—90. ea lay, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Hunt, 
So the bill, :not: being supported by two-thirds of the Huntington, Ingersoll, W, W. Irvin, Jennings, Kendall, 
House, was rejected. - ` : Kennon, Kincaid, Lecompte, Leiper, Magee, Martindale, 
F —. : Mercer, Millet, Mitchell, Muhlenber: » Pearce, Pierson, 
Sarurpar, May 29, 1830. Ramsey, Reed, ‘Richardson, Russel Semmes, Sprigg, 
oe l GRADUATION BILL. Stapbery, Standifer, Sterigere, William L. Storrs, Strong, 
, : Sutherland, Swan, Taylor, Test, Thomson, Vance, Var-. 
The bill from the Senate to graduate, or reduce, the|num, Vinton, Washington, Whittlesey, Edward D. White; 
price of the public lands, being next taken Up, _ ; Wickliffe, Wingate, Yancey, Young.—74. . ‘ 
Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, moved to lay the billon thé ‘table, | NAYS.—Messrs.. Alexander, Anderson, ‘Bell, Jamés 
as there was no time at this late-period of the ‘session, he|Blair, Borst, Cambreleng, Chandler, Claiborne, Conner, 
‘thought, to go into the discussion of a subject of such mag-| Hector Craig, Crocheron, Deberry, Desha, Earl, Foster, 
nitude. « See Bang te ak Gordon, Gorham, Haynes, Hinds, Ihrie, Cave Johnson, ` 
Mr. DUNCAN requested Mr. I. to withdraw his motion | Lea, Loyall, Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, Nuckolls, Polk, 
for a short time, to allow some explanation for the bill; but| Potter, Powers, Rencher, Roane, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Mr. J. declined. be othe “. {Samuel A. Smith, Speight, ‘Faliaferro, Verplanck, Camp- 
Mr. BOON called for the yeas'and nays, and Mr. LEW-|bell P. White.--87. . et ‘ 
15 made an unsuccessful motion for a call of the-House;| ‘The bill from the Senate, to authorize the payment of 
when i 


if the claim of the State of Massachusetts for certain services 
The question was taken, and the bill was laid onthe ta-|of the militia during the late war, was finally:passed by 
ble: yeas, 82—nays, 68. : f 


the'following'vote:,, - OO ; 
THE LIGHT-H OUSE, &c. BILL. YEAS.--Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Armstrong, Bai- 
The amendments of the Senate to the bill making’‘ap- 


ley, Barber, Bates, Baylor, Bell, Burges, Cahoon, Cam- 
breleng, Claiborne, Clark, Coleman, Hector Craig, Ro- 
propriations for light-houses, &c. as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, were taken up. On these amend- 


bert Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Jobn Davis, De- 
berry, Denny, Desha, Doddridge, Duncan, Dwight, Earll, 
ments a debate arose, which continued till ten o’clock. A|George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, 
large number of members participated in the debate; but/Gorham, Grennell,, Hawkins, Hemphill, ‘Hinds, Hodges, 
such: was the confusion and indistinctness of the proceed-| Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, W. 
ings to spectators, during several hours of the evening, in| W. Irvin, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid,‘Leiper, Magee, Mar- 
consequence of the immense crowd of spectators, male and|tindale, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhienberg, Norton, 
female, which filled the Hall, even to the seats of the|Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Powers, Ramsey, Reed, Richard- 
members, that it was impossible for reporters to under-|son, Semmes, Smith, Sprigg, William L.*Storrs, Strong, 
stand the questions correctly. © |Sutherland, Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, Taylor, Test, John 
One of the principal points of contestation was, an ap: Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Verplanck, ‘Vinton, Washing- 
propriation made by the Senate, of forty thousand dollars| ton, Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, Edward'D. White, 
for the examination and improvement of Back creek, in| Wilson, Wingate, Young.--83. fuse, : 
Maryland, (connected with the: Chesapeake and'Delaware| NAYS.--Messrs. James Blair, John Blair, Chandler, 
canal,) which was ultimately concurred in: yeas, 91 
nays, 47. 


Conner, Warren R. Davis, Gordon, Haynes, Jennings,, 
The bill from the Senate to authorize a subscription to 


Lea, Lecompte, Loyall, McCoy, Polk, Roane, Augustine 

H. Shepperd, Speight, Stanbery, Standifer, Wickliffe, 
the stock of the Louisville‘and Portland Canal Company, ; 
was finally passed by the following vote: a 


Williams, Yancey.—21. . : ad 
Fatigued to complete exhaustion, it became impossible 
YEAS.~—Messrs. Armstrong; Noyes Barber, Bates, Bay-|Ionger to keep aquorum, -For want of which, the House 
lor, John Blair, Brown, Burges, Cahoon, Chilton, Clark, jat length adjourned. : a 
Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, John Pee Me aa ta ae 
Davis, Deberry, Denny, Doddridge; Duncan, Dwight, ' Monpay, May 31, 1830. 
George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, The bills which‘ originated in this’ House, ‘last presented 
Grennell, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, lto the ‘President for'his approbation, were returned for 
Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll; Irvin, Jennings, Ken- hissignatife.* = 0o Bee Pea ea ek 
dal Kennon, Kincaid, Lecompte, “Leiper, Lyon, Martin- “The fdlldwing message accompanied one of these bills: 
ale, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Muhlenberg; Pearce, Pet- z p ee 
tis, Pierson, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Russel, Shields, To the House | hates acon the bill entitled “ An act 
Semmes, Smith, Sprigg, Stanbery, Standifer, Stefigere, making appropriations for examinations and surveys, AET DA ciie 
William L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Taylor, tan works of; iterna) improvements, bat Re cane a tha 
Test, Thomson, Vance, Varnum, Vinton, Washington, |cod from Detras to Chicago, may be construed to authorize the appli- 
Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wingate, Yan- |eation of the appropriation for the continuance of the road beyon the 
Young.~-~79, limits of the Territory of Michigan, I desive to be understood as having 
cey, ung : approved this bill with the understanding that the road authorized by 
NAYS.—Messrs. Cambreleng, Claiborne, Conner, Hec-|tP2 section ts not to be extended beyond the limits of the said territory. 
tor Craig, Robert Craig, Crocheron, Warren R. Davis, May 31, 1830, : _ ANDREW JACKSON, i 
Desha, Earll, Foster, Gordon, Gorham, Haynes, Hinds,| The business of the session being finished, the usua 
Cave. Johnsen, Lea, Loyall, Magee, McCoy, Nuckolls, |committee was appointed to wait upon the President of the 
Polk, Potter, Powers, Rencher, Roane, Augustine H. [United States to inform him that the House was ready to 
Shepperd, Spcight, Taliaferro, Campbell P; White, Wi} jadjourn: Ar . ; 
: wt i Eou a - The committee having reported, the Speaker adjourn- 


liams.-<35, 2 
The ‘bill fromthe Senate authorizing a subscription to led the House sine die. 
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aby, rose, and addressed*the House as follows: If, 
said he, the Committee of the. Whole op the state ofthe Union’ 
had-been left to take ùp this subject simply on the geport 
of the ‘Judiciary Committee,’ should have had, compa- 
ratively,’ litle trouble: My. task would, in that. case, 
have been only to refer, on the one hand, to the language 
of the report recommending the impeachment, and, on 
the other, to the testimony, to show. that it was-sufficient 
to support the charge. -But Judge Peck having seen fit 
to. introduce an extensive and elaborate defence, it has 
«Become my duty to investigate the whole case more at 
large. : 


I need not I am sure, bespeak the candid attention of 


the committee on the present occasion, as the dearest 
rights of the people of our country; on the one side, and, 
on the other, those of a citizen occupying a high and re? 
sponsible judicial office, are -deeply concerned in the in- 
vestigation. Besides, we are not now called upon to 
decide in a purely ex parte case, as the accused has-cross- 
examined the Witnesses before the Judiciary Committee, 
and has presented a defence embracing a very elaborate 
argument, both on the law and on the fact. The conse- 
quence of this interposition of the Judge, should it not 
influence the committée to vote against his impeachment, 
must be to cause a contrary decision to bear more Heavily 
against himself. Thus situated, it becomes us all to look 
well to the testimony. 

What is the offence charged? It is illegal, arbitrary, 
and oppressive conduct, in his office as a judge, towards 
acitizen of the United States, by imprisoning his person, 


and depriving him, for the space of eighteen months, of 


the exercise of his profession. The Committce on the 
Judiciary, following former precedents, did not think it 
proper to reduce the charge to any specific form in their 
report to the House; but its true character is what I have 
just-stated. i > 

Ishall now, proceed to inquire whether this charge is 
sustained by the testimony. This is aqùestion which each 
gentleman must seriously consider for himself. X shall 
endeavor to present thé material facts in as clear and dis- 
tinct a manner as I am able. 


Intention, in every criminal charge, is necessary to con- 
Even if the act be plainly illegal, the com- 
mittee must still judge whether it proceeded from impro- 


stitute guilt, 


per feelings, and sprung from a bad motive. Poor frail 
man is left to form this judgment from external conduct. 


He cannot search the heart, nor penetrate the springs of 


human action. Still, however, he has these general prin- 
ciples to guide his judgment, derived from the highest 
authority: ** out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and “the tree is known by its fruit.” If, in 
addition to the illegality of the action, the committee shall 
be of opinion that the testimony manifests the existence 
of an evil intention, the case will then be fully made out. 
1 trust I am one of the last men in this House, or in this 
country, who would seek, in the remotest manner, to in- 
terfere with the constitutional independence of the judi- 
ciary. J know that it is the great bulwark of our rights 
and liberties; and this House will never use its power of 
impeachment as a means of infringing upon an institution 


So sacred. But when ‘an individual, elevated to the high i 


and responsible rank of à judge, forgetting what he owes 
to his own dignity, 
the people, shall, by arbitrary and oppressive conduct, 
prostrate the rights of a citizen of this republic, it is fit 
and proper that he should be held up as an example, and 
be made a victim to the offended majesty of the laws. 


Vou. VI, 


is my deliberate conviction that such h 
of Judge Peck; and I may add, that’ similar 
-were held-by every member of the. Judiciary Comm 
> Tt was-with the utmost reluctance that we-found j 
‘sèlves compelled to arrive at such a conclésion, ‘and ‘to pré-:. 


‘souri for their confirmation. ‘and. 
still is, the sole judge of that court. -On the 22d August, 


judgment against thé petitioner. 


to his country, and to the liberties of 


It 


of. 


chairman 


sent sucha report'to the House. Throughoutiall the stages’ 
of the examination, we endeavored to divest ourselves öf 


every thing: like feeling, and to be influenced .solely by- 


a:regard to, the demands of ‘duty. af shall endeavor to do 

so, as far as possible; upon the present Occasion, atid shall = 
now proceed to’state ‘such facts as the: evidence before 
the committee’ has clearly established. ‘Let me 
refer to-the origin: of this subject.: fy ee a 
, On the 26th May, 1824, Congress: passed an: act a 
bling claimants of land in Missouri, under French and Spa- 
nish grants made before Louisiana passed into the possession 
of the United States, to apply to the district court of Mis- 
Mr: Peck then ‘was, and 


1824, Antony Soulard, who'litid been the surveyor general 


of Upper Louisiana, before the cession, presented forcon- 
firmation a claim to 10,000 arpents of land, the consi- 


deration for which consisted, not in money, but: in ‘his 
services as surveyor general. Thé claim- was peċuliarin 
its character, and was founded on special circumstances be» 
longing to itself alone.. The quantity of land was greater 


than that of the concessions usually granted by the Spa: N 


nish Government in. Louisiana. Indeed, the entire ‘case. ` 
was one sui generis; but Ishall not fatigue the committee 
by entering into its peculiarities. It was argued at great 
length by the district attorney, (Mr. Bates,) assisted: by 
Mr. Lucas, on the part of the United States; and, by 
Luke E. Lawless, the present complainant; and Colonél 
Strother, on behalf of Soulard. On the 25th December, ~ 
1825, the Judge pronounced his final decreé, and gave. 
Whereupon, an appeal 
was immediately taken‘to the Supreme Court of ‘the Unit- 
ed States—a circumstance which ‘will be found to have'a 
material bearing on the case now before the committee! 
This decree was drawn out at length, and places’ his de: 
cision upon grounds where the Judge ought to’ have suf 
fered if to- remain. This concession, according to the 
decree, was in opposition to the general principles upon 
which the Spanish authorities had granted land in Upper 
Louisiana, and therefore could not have béen confirmed, 
even if the sovereignty of the country had not been trans- 
ferred to the United States. Here the Judge ought to 
have permitted the matter to rest until after the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; and if he 
had, we should never have heard of this impeachment. 

It ought to be the first object of every judge to do 
strict and impartial justice; and his second, to satisfy the 
public that strict and impartial justice has been done, 
Judge Peck knew that a great number. of these land 
claims, under various circumstances, derived from Spanish. 
concessions, must come before him for décision, and that 
many of them were then actually pending in his court. 
Tt was natural to suppose that the population of the coun- 
try thus situated would take a deep interest in all his deci- 
sions. They had a right to expect a cool and deliberate 
investigation of each class of these claims, and that the 
Judge would approach them with candor, and hold the 
scales of justice even between all parties. A judge, un- 
per such circumstances, should be peculiarly cautious and 
prudent, and, above all, should never prejudge any casé: 
He ought to wait until each question is fairly brougtit be: 
fore him. But what was the course of Judge’ Peck? 
Although he had delivered no written opinion in the casé 
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of Soulard, but had confined himself to an oral explana- 
tion of the reasons of his decree, yet, in March, 1826, 
more than three months after final judgment had been 
rendered, he carried a written opinion to the editor, of 
the Missouri Republican at St. Louis, for publication. 
-This opinion thus, for the first time, came before the pub- 
Let it be remembered 


lic through a political newspaper. 
that this is not my assertion; it is that of the Judge himself, 


who, in his defence, uses this very phrase, when speaking 
_of that newspaper. Now, I-ask, was this notan act cal- 
culated to arouse the feelings of all that numerous class 
of persons in Missouri who are interested in claims of 


this description? What must have been their feelings, 


when they saw an opinion in which not only the case of 
Soulard, but all possible cases that could arise under these 
were settled in anticipation against the 


Spanish grants, 


claimants? The Judge at once deprived them of all hope. 


Notwithstanding his opinion decides that the Spanish or- 


dinance of 1754 never was in force in Upper Louisiana, 


he proceeds to examine minutely the terms of that. very 


ordinance, and decides against every possible claim which 
could have arisen under it, had it been extended to that 
province. In short, he tears up by the roots ‘the claims 
of all persons under grants or concessions made by the 
subdelegate or lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana. 
Now, sir, considering the existing excitement. in that 
country on the subject, and the strong and general feeling 
in favor of these claims which prevails there, what must 
you think of such conduct? Three months after the de- 
cision of the cause, and after it had been removed from 
his court by appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, he makes his appearance in this manner, ina po- 
litical newspaper, and, to repeat a phrase for which I have 
been no little censured, he casts a fireband into the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Lawless was, at this time, counsel for many of the 
claimants; and what was his conduct? Why, sir, he pur- 
sues a course with which 1 feel I never should have been 
content, under similar circumstances. He writes an arti- 
cle, merely suggesting the errors of fact and doctrine 
which he believed were contained in the opinion of the 
Judge; an article which I must say, considering the cha- 
racter of this opinion, was humble, tame, and submissive. 
Even the Judge himself seems to 
some impropriety in his own conduct. 
gays in the last paragraph of his opinion: 


Hear what he 


«e The title to more than a million, perhaps millions, of 


acres of land was supposed to depend upon the decision 
of the questions which have been considered; and the 
opinion having mainly proceeded upon a view which had 
not been taken at the bar, and having been extended to 
an inquiry into the source and nature of the Spanish titles 
to lands in Louisiana, and to an inquiry concerning the 
laws under which those titles were derived; and the de- 
cision of most of the points, therefore, having proceeded 
chiefly upon grounds which had been little or not at all 
examined in the argument of the cause, it is deemed pro- 
per to remark that counsel will not be excluded from 
again stirring any of the points which have been here de- 
cided, when they may hereafter arise in any other cause.” 
Thus, sir, you perceive that the Judge himself declares 
that he had made a sweeping decision which covers the 
whole ground, and yet that many of the points he had 
thus settled had not even been mooted at the bar; and, in 
consideration that they had thus been determined without 
argument, he gives public notice that they might. be re- 
examined in court. ; 
_ A judge, who pays a: proper regard to his own charac- 
ter and the authority of his own opinions, will never, in 
delivering them to the public, throw out obiter dicta which 
might.embarrass him hereafter. But here Judge Peck, 
three months after he had delivered a verbal opinion in 
court, in the case of Soulard, publishes a sort of general 


have been conscious of 


commentary on the Spanish’ Jaw as applying to the pro- 
vince of Upper Louisiana, by which he decides against 
the claimants all the questions «which could possibly arise 
under Spanish concessions. ` I say all the questions, and, 
if there be any one which he has not virtually decided, I 
should be glad to hear what it is. f . 

Mr. Lawless, being of counsel in a large number of 
these cases, publishes in another newspaper, the Missouri 
Advocate and St. Louis Inquirer, the article signed “‘A 
Citizen;” and as this publication is the foundation of 
the alleged contempt for which he was so sevérely punish- 
ed, I shall ask that it may be read by the Clerk. - 

[Here the article signed “A Citizen” was read accord- 
ingly.] BE f 

< Now, sir, the Judge has spent many pages in proving 
that these strictures of Mr. Lawless, are wilful misrepre- 
sentations. So far as I have examined the subject, I think, 
that the decisions attributed by Mr. Lawless to the Judge 
are all to be found in the opinion. He may have been 
mistaken in two or three instances. But I shall not go 
into‘particulars, at least for the present. This, sir, is the 
dull, tame, flat article which was considered so flagrant a 
contempt against the court. To me it appears to have 
been written as if the author had throughout the fear of 
Judge Peck before his eyes. I do not believe there isa 
man in this House, who, in the like circumstances, would 
have written so miid and so tame an article. What mo- 
tive could there have been for considering this produc- 
tiona contempt of court? For my soul I never could ima- 
gine, (and I believe I am as much disposed to exercise 
Charity as other gentlemen, ) unless it might have been to 
prevent the publ.c from discussing the merits of the opi- 
nion in the newspapers. Here is a judge who volunteers. 
in a public journal to proclaim his opinions on all possible 
points of Spanish land law; a lawyer feeling a deep inte- 
rest in these opinions ventures to set up his own judg- 
ment in opposition to them; and for this offencethe Judge 
fastens upon. him, as if resolved.to make him an example 
ta all others in like case offending. Accordingly, on the 
third Monday of April, 1826, at the meeting of the court, 
the Judge, having taken his. seat upon the bench, pro- 
duced the Missouri Advocate, and inquired if any person 
present knew who was the editor of that paper. To this 
inquiry, which was not addressed to any particular per- 
son, Mr. Lawless answered that he did; and stated it was 
Stephen W. Foreman. Now the Judge must have known 
the name of the editor as well as Mr. Lawless. He re- 
sided in the same town, and the name was on the paper 
itself, yet he called upon Mr. Lawless to swear to the fact. 
He was selected from all the bar and all the by-standers, 
and required to make this affidavit. The Judge then 
immediately dictated a rule upon Foreman, commanding 
him to show cause, on the next day, at 11 o'clock, why 
an attachment should not issue against him for pub- 
lishing a false statement concerning the judicial decision 
in the case of Soulard. Sir, when I was up before, 1 ex- 
pressed the opinion that Judge Peck had made his case 
worse by his cross-examination of the witnesses. Fromall 
the facts elicited by that cross-examination, it appears that 
the Judge had one object in his eye from the origin of 
these proceedings. His conduct shows that he knew Mr. 
Lawless to be the author of the article. He had the vic- 
tim in his view from the very commencement. When 
Lawless appeared as the counsel of Foreman, the wit- 
nesses declare that the Judge treated him throughout as 
the author of the publication: that his manner was ve- 
hement, that he was much excited, and that he was some- 
times quite rude. Although Lawless appeared only as 
counsel, the Judge constantly adverted to him as being 
himself the author, employing such language as this: 
ts Sir, you say so and so,” ‘your article states such and 
such things,” “I tell you what you say is false.” 
Under all these circumstances, and under the many 
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vexatious interruptions which he experienced, did: Mr. 
Lawless say or do any thing calculated, in the slightest de- 
gree, to cause offence? Not at all. He submitted patiently 
tothe strictures of the court, and argued the case in the 
most respectful language. He endeavored. to satisfy the 
Judge that his opinion had not been misrepresented, and 
that the article was neither contemptuous nor libellous; and 
that, if even it were libellous, the editor. was. protected 
from summary punishment by the guaranties of the con- 
stitution. . Some casés were presented to the court to sus- 
tain these positions. All: his pleas were‘overruled, and 
the Judge was about to pronounce judgment, At this 
moment, Mr. Lawless, discovering. that the mattér was 
likely to become serious, requested the editor to give up 
his name as the‘author of the article, wishing himself to 
meet the consequences. No sooner was this done, than 
the Judge issued a rule on Lawless, returnable forthwith, 
to show. cause why an attachment should not be issued 
against him for contempt; and also why he should not. be 
suspended from practice. ` 

The witnesses declare that the feelings of the Judge 
continued to rise gradually until they reached the highest 
point of excitement. The rule against the printer had 
described the article signed “A Citizen” as a false state- 
ment, tending to bring odium on the court, and impair the 
confidence of the public in the purity of its decisions. 
Not satisfied with his description, the Judge denounces 
the article in his rule against Lawless as containing ‘*ma- 
licious” as well as false statements, and ascribes to it an 
ssintent to impair the public confidence in the upright in- 
tentions of the said court, and to bring-odium upon the 
court; and especially with intent to impress the public 
mind, and particularly many litigants in this court, that 
they are not to expect justice in the causes now pending 
therein; and with intent, further, to awaken hostile and 
angry feelings on the part of the said litigants against the 
said court, in contempt of the same court.” 

Now, who but one blinded by his passions could have 
given such a description of this article? . Is there any gen- 
tleman within the sound of my voice, who, upon reading 
the commentary, will say it is, in any degree, applicable? 
Lawless came before the court ‘condemned already. 
When his counsel attempted to prove that the article was 
not a contempt, they were. told they would not be per- 
mitted to argue that question. The Judge would not hear 
a word upon that subject. He had determined it to bea 
contempt, and his will was the law. A citizen of the 
United States is thus brought before a judge upon a cri- 
minal charge involving in its punishment consequences of 
the most serious character, and the lips of his counsel are 
sealed upon the principal point of his defence. Not be- 
ing permitted to present this view of the subject, they 
argued the remaining question with great ability, and at- 
tempted to satisfy the court that, even admitting the arti- 
cle to be contemptuous, it should be tried and punished in 
a different manner. Their arguments were all in vain. 

‘Now comes the concluding scene, which, to my view, 
displays the evil intention—-the improper motives of the 
Judge, in the clearest light. He was nearly blind, and 
unable to read the article himself. At his request, it was. 
read by the district attorney, paragraph by paragraph, 
and, at the end of each, the Judge made his commenta- 
ries. He was much excited, his manner was very warm, 
and he was occupied two or three hours in delivering his 
opinion. And what was its whole tenor? Instead of the 
calm, dignified, and impartial manner which. becomes a 
judge upon all occasions, and particularly when he him- 
self is also the party, we find him htated, acrimonious, and 
severe. He often used the words ‘*calumniator,”’ ‘‘con- 
temptuous,” ** slanderous,” €‘ libellous,” as applied to Mr. 

Lawless and his article. He even forgot himself so far as 


of his heart, and äs a warning that the whole world might: 
avoid him. ~ Throughout, Lawless uttered not a word, not 
a murmur, inreply. -At length, able to‘endure ‘the abuse” 
no longer, after consulting his friends, he rose; and left'the: .- 
court-house. _ 4 PORTER ve Ee REAP ee 
Had you, Mr. Chairman, been a member‘of “the ‘bar, 
placed in the situation of Mr. Lawless, ‘what would-have:* 
been your conduct on the occasion? Could you; with: 
feelings lacerated and excited to frenzy, have sat silently < 
and patiently, and heard the Judge for two or three 
hours uttering every odious-epithet against you, and even: 
declaring that in China your house would be painted black,” 
asan emblem of the blackness of your heart? es 
At the conclusion,of this scene, Mr. Lawless was sent 
for, and sentenced to be committed to prison for twenty- 
four hours, and suspended from the practice of his pro- 
fession for eighteen months. He was ‘thus, by the: arbi- 
trary. mandate of the Judge, not only deprived of his:per-. 
sonal liberty, but of the means of supporting himself and 
his family. And yet weare to be told that no malice, 
no evil intention, ‘dictated this proceeding; that the only 
motive of the Judge was to preserve the administration of : 
justice from contempt. I have stated the facts, and’ shall- 
leave every gentleman to draw his own conclusions. ` 
I admit ‘that we ought not to impeach a judge simply 
because ‘his conduct has been illegal. AIF must agree 
that.this may be the case, and yet. he may. not. deserve. 
punishment. But illegal and oppressive proceedings, ac: 
companied by violence of manner, by passion, and by the 
appearance of revetige, presenta very different ‘case, and 
give birth to very different conclusions. ie 
I shall not at present permit myself to be drawn into 
a particular examination of the cases cited by the Judge. 
His case stands alone. No contempt whatever exists in- 
the article. It is the mere opinion of a lawyer against: 
that of a judge. From the revolution in England until 
this day, no case can be cited which bears any parallel to~ 
the present.. If there be such a one on record in that 
country, I hope it may be produced. ` 
Here I might, and perhaps ought to conclude my re- 
marks, but it seems proper and respectful to the commit- 
tee that I should state what I believe to be the’ law in 
regard to contempts of court. In England, there are two 
kinds of such contempts; the one direct, the: other con- 
structive. From necessity, the power to punish direct 
contempts in a summary manner must exist in every 
court of justice. Without such a power, they could not 
proceed with their business. In its exercise, this power. 
is generally confined to cases of official misconduct: in 
the officers of the court, to the disobedience of parties, 
jurors, and witnesses, to its lawful orders and process, and 
to misbehavior in the face of the court, tending to ob- 
struct the administration of justice. ‘If a witness shal] 
wilfully disobey a subpeena, the court from which it is- 
sued must, in the nature of things, possess the summary 
power of compelling his attendance, and punishing him 
for contempt, by attachment. So, if a sheriff refuse to 
obey an order of court, necessity requires the exercise of 
a similar power. If a by-stander will violate order. and 
interrupt the court whilst transacting the business of the 
country, self-preservation demands that. it'should possess 
the power of summarily punishing such an offender. The 
Supreme Court of the United States have decided that an 
attempt to bribe a member of this House, although the 
offer were made in a letter written at a distance, is a direct 
contempt of its authority, and may be punished by the 
House with fine and imprisonment. i 
Constructive contempts are, in their nature, of a very 
different character, and, under a free Government, will 
ever be viewed with jealousy and suspicion. The trial 
of such contempts, in a summary manner, deprives- the 
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and the avenger of. his own wrongs. The judge, when 
the:object of the contempt, becomes himself the accuser, 
tries: the offence, and punishes the offender at his own 
arbitrary discretion, with as heavy a fine and as long an im- 
prisonment as he may think proper. Is not this a power 
in its nature revolting to every freeman? Judges do not 
cease to be men when elevated to the bench. They.are 
still but frail human creatures. Is it not then a dangerous, 
a tremendous power to make any man the judge in his 
own cause of a contempt committed against himself, and 
under excited feelings to limit him, in the measure of the 
punishment, only by hisown mercy and his own sense of 
justice? Arbitrary discretion thus takes the place of posi- 
tive law. 

I shall not affirm. that no case exists in which the 
courts of the United States ought to possess the power of 
punishing summarily for constructive contempts. I can 
conceive but of one; and then this power, if it exists, is 
conferred upon the judge, not to enable him to avenge 
his own wrongs, real or imaginary, but to prevent injustice 
between the parties to a cause actually pending in court. 
If, whilst a cause is depending, particularly a case to 
be determined by a jury, an inflammatory publication 
should be made in a newspaper, touching the question to 
be decided, calculated to enlist public feeling in favor of the 
one party, or prejudice it against the other, the court may 
possibly, under such circumstances, inflict summary jus- 
tice upon the author. If such a power does exist in this 
country, itis the utmost limit. But whether it exists or 
not, if such had been the circumstances of the case now 
before the committee, I should have been the last man in 
this House to recommend an impeachment. 

In Pennsylvania, where the courts are as much respected 
as in any other State of the Union, even this power has 
always been denied; and, in 1809, the Legislature of that 
State passed an act, declaring that no publication out of 
court, even concerning a cause depending, should be con- 
strued into a contempt, so as to render the offender liable 
to attachment and summary punishment. They thought 
it most expedient to leave the party who deemcd himself 
injured, to proceed by indictment or action at law to ob- 
tain his redress. I have never known the least incon- 
venience to arise from this legislative enactment. 

Long before this act had -passed, the exercise of this 
summary power by the courts of that state, in the case of 
a lis pendens, had been made the subject of legislative 
investigation and impeachment. The case of Oswald oc- 
curred in 1788; and although he had been fined and 


think proper to comment upon the opinion which. had 
been delivered. . . 

What is the question which Judge Peck has attempted 
to raise in his defence? Although I deny that any facts 
exist in’ this case, out of which such a question can arise, 
yet it may be well to consider the nature of the power 
which he contends belongs to the judiciary. I never: 
did expect to hear it seriously and gravely asserted, by æ 
judge of the United States, before this House, that, if a 
libel. were published against him affecting his judicial 
character in relation to an opinion which he had delivered 
upon the final decision of a cause,he could, in a sum- 
mary manner, try and punish the offence according to his 
own discretion. 1f such a power exists in any case of- 
libel, it is for the purpose of securing justice to the parties 
in a cause depending. When the cause is decided, the 
judge, in relation to it, is placed in the same situation with 
any other public officer, and must suffer the fate to whieh 
we areall subjected. Ifhe feels that his general conduet and 
character are not a sufficient defence against attacks of 
the press, like every other citizen, he must seek redress 
by instituting a public prosecution or a private action. In 
such a case, he possesses no peculiar privileges. He can- 
not become the judge in his own cause. Will it be con- 
tended upon this floor that such an arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional power exists in the judges? That they, in this 
respect, stand upon a different footingiffom all other pub- 
lic men? Why shouldthey be made the judges of such in- 
juries against themselves, more than the President of the 
United States, the members of this House, or any other 
high officer of the Government? What, sir! after a judge 
has committed his final opinion to the world, upon a great 
constitutional question--a question in which the rights and 
liberties of the people may be deeply involved, must the 
citizen who attacks its doctrines, even in inflammatory 
language, do it under the penalty of being fined and im- 
prisoned at the arbitrary will and pleasure of the author? 
If such be the law, wo be to the man who shall be bold 
enough to hazard a free commentary upon any opinion of 
atyrannical judge. Had this doctrine been established 
ten yearsago, the distinguished individual whois now and 
I hope may long continue to be the Chief Justice of the 
United States, if the will had not been wanting, might 
have imprisoned many of the most distinguished patriots of 
the country, for severe strictures on his constitutional de- 
cisions, . 

lt may be worthy of remark, that, if this formidable 


| power does exist in the judiciary, it exists without appeal. 


imprisoned for the publication of a most infammatory | The principle is well settled, that in cases of commiiment 
article, in relation to a cause then actually depending be-! for contempt the injured party has no redress. He must 
fore the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the conduct of| endure the penalty, without the possibility of having his 
the judges became the subject of a most serious investiga-| case reviewed by any other judicial tribunal. 

tion by the Legislature. In the case of the Common-; One might almost suppose, from what has transpired in 
wealth vs. Passmore, which occurred in 1802, although hej this case, that Judge Peck had forgotten that there was an 
had been the author of a publication which on its face! American revolution in 1776, and thatthe federal constitu- 
was clearly intended seriously to injure the character of} tion has guarantied to citizens of the United States some 
one of the parties to a cause depending in relation to that! rights which are not possessed by the subjects of the Crown 
very case, the judges of the Supreme Court were ìm- of England. ‘here wasa portion of his cross-examination 
peached, and were within three votes of being convicted} of the witnesses of so strange a character that I could not, 
by a majority of two-thirds of the Senate, for fining and im- at the time, conceive what was his object. I shall read a 
prisoning him in a summary manner for this alleged con-| few of his questions, with the answers of the witnesses. 
tempt. Although no man can read that publication without) He asked, ‘* Was itinsisted in the argument that the liberty 
at once pronouncing it a direct attempt to interfere with) of the citizen, of speech, and of the press, would be violat- 
the due course of justice, yet thirteen out of twenty-four, ed by the proceeding contemplated by therule?? A. ‘it 
Senators believed the sentence of the court to have been an; was.” «Was it insisted that the constitution, and the 
illegal, arbitrary, and unconstitutional exercise of power, | right of trial by jury, were also violated.” A. ¢ It was.” 
for which the judges ought to have been deprived of their) ‘* Was the proceeding represented to be incompatible 
offices. These cases, | presume, produced the act of 1809- | with the genius of ouf Government?” A. t1 believe it 
From its language, it does not appear the Legislature en-| was.” His defence has cast some lightupon the object of 
tertained the most-remote idea that any judge, when the; these questions. However strange it may appear, it seems 
cause was no longer pending, and after final judgment had he was desirous of casting even a darker shade upon his 
been rendered, would attempt, as Judge Peck has done, i conduct, that it might more nearly resemble some Eng- 
to: punish ina summary manner any citizen who might) lish precedents, in which he alleges the liberty of the 
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by jury, had been interposed to shield the accused, and in- 
terposed‘in vain. - Let-him speak for himself.. He says-— 
‘In the present instance, although the petitioner, Mr. 

«t Lawless, has attempted to give solemnity to his com-. 
«plaint, by representing the freedom of the press, the 
s*yight of trial by-jury, and the liberty of the American 
«citizen, to haye been violated in-his person, in the sum- 
‘mary punishment for a ‘contempt of court, inflicted on 
chim, yet your memorislist has no fear of satisfying this 
*shonorable. House, if an opportunity- shall be afforded 
«chim, that these are the trite topics continually resorted 
**to, and resorted to in vain, in Great Britain, whenever 
*<the courts of that country have found it nécessary to 
**punish summarily a contempt.” - f 
Heaven forbid that these topics should ever- become 
trite in the United States! that they should ever lose their 
protecting energy! ; Pees 
It is, L believe, admitted, at ‘this day, by all classes of 
politicians, that the sedition law was unconstitutional. 
What was the argument in favor of that measure? The 
Federal Government, said its advocates, must. necessarily 
possess the incidental power of protecting itself against 
malicious libels; an argument much. stronger when appli- 
ed to that Government, the two Houses of Congress, and 
the President of the United States, than to Judge Peck. 
Vethe, forthe purpose of preserving his judicial dignity, 
claims a power which Congress could not confer upon 
him. Ifyou were to pass an act to-morrow, authorizing 
the judge to try and punish lbels, in cases between third 


persons, it would be a dead letter on the statute book, on 


account of its repugnance to the constitution. But yet 
he claims the power of trying and punishing such offences, 
even where he himself is the party. The sedition law was 
moderation itself, compared with this claim. Under its 
provisions, the accused was entitled to the benefit of a 
grand and petit jury, and had an opportunity of confront- 
ing the witnesses against him, face to face. In the case 
now before the committee, Judge Peck combined in bisown 
person the offices of the prosecutor, the grand jury, the 
petit jury, and the judge; and he punished, according to 
his own discretion, the libel committed against himself. 
Tn such a proceeding, it is not wonderful that the guaran- 
ties of the constitution, however strong their language, 
should have been resorted to in vain. The constitution 
declares that Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of the press; but Judge Peck punishes the exer- 
cise of this freedom, even when he himself is the party. 
Should the committee sanction these principles, the Judge 
will indeed have established that the constitution, the 
right of trial by jury, and the liberty of the press, are 
nothing better than trite topics. Need I urge this argu- 
ment further? 

On this floor, it is scarce necessary to refer to the Eng- 
Hsh law for the purpose of showing what libels are consi- 
dered contempts of court in that country. [have examined 
all the English authorities to which E had access, and I 
have not been able to finda single case in which theircourts 
have summarily punished a libel, except in causes actually 
depending. 


cases, I doubt exceedingly whether one can be found in 
the books, where the doctrine was applied in practice 
` after the cause had been decided. 


From the very first sentence of the opinion of the Ten- |for it, 


nessee court, in the case of Derby, it appears that there 
was a cause pending. What was the par 
of that contempt, is not stated in the opin 
are left wholly in the dark in regar 

Tt is hardly necessary 
have been 


ion; and thus we 
d to its merits. 
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citizen; of speech, andof the press, and the right of trial| -I have now said all that I deem necessary.” 


3 


siR 


Ihave:spo» - 
ken with great pain to myself, and ‘I fear to the-committee 
also. Indeed, I have been scarcely able to proceed at all, : 
as you must have perceived, - Under these circumstances, _ 
I feel much indebted to the committee for their'attention. 
Mr. B. -concluded by submitting. the resolution which 
hac been reported by the Committee onthe Judiciary. 


[The following speech of Mr. Huntixeron was Inad- 
vertently, in compiling the volume, omitted at its proper 


place, and is inserted here. } f 
L50 Mav 18, 1830.. z 


` The House having resolved itself intoa Committee of 
the Whole’on the State of the Union, and the bill from 
the Senate, ‘*To provide foran exchange of lands with 
the Indians residing in any of the States or Tertitories, 
and for their removal west of the river Mississippi,” being 
under consideration, Mr. HUNTINGTON rose, and said: 

If the bill for which this had been substituted, though 
nearly identical with it, had been accompanied by areport 
from the committee, confined to a statement of facts and 
principles, connected with what are said to be the objects 
of the bill itself, he should not have troubled the House 
with any remarks upon it. I would not, said’ Mr. H., 
have mingled in a debate which would then have been 
limited to the expediency of adopting the legislative pro- 
visions proposed to be enacted. But as the ‘committee 
have reported the bill, ‘fin conformity with the sug- 
gestions contained in the report, and to effect the object 
recommended in the message of the President;” as ‘that 
report and that message contain sentiments with which 
I do not accord; as they advance principles which, in my 
judgment, are not tenable—principles which, if T under- 
stand them correctly, deprive the Indian tribes to whom 
they are applied, of rights well defined, long enjoyed, 
and secured and guarantied by the most solemn compacts, 
and the plighted: faith of a nation which, hitherto, has 
been, and always, I trust, will be, jealous of its own honor, 
and who will not set the first.example of a christian nation, 
who will disregard its own engagements, because they 
have been entered into with a weak, defenceless, unpro- 
tected people, I have not been willing to give a silent vote 
upon the proposition now before us. My own sense of 
duty, and the sentiments ofa great portion of my constitu- 
ents, who take a deep interest in this subject, demand of 
me that I should express their opinions and mine, on a 
topic which enters into the best feelings of our nature, 
which is connected with the honor of our common coun- 
try, and the welfare of a race once powerful, but now 
weak, and looking to us with anxiety, but not without 
hope, for that protection which the faith of, the Govern- 
ment is pledged to afford. 

Before I enter-into the examination of what are calle 
in the report ‘*the pretensions of the Iridians, and of the 
obstacles which are considered as being in the way of their 
indulgence by the Government,” I solicit the attention of 
the committee to the language of the Executive, in his 
message at the opening of the session, and: to the còn- 


* 


Although the language of Blackstone and {struction or commentary which has been put upon it, in 
Lord Hardwicke is sufficiently general to embrace other lanother place. 


I shall examine it with all the respect 
which is due to the Chief Magistrate of this nation, and 
to the elevated and honorable station which he occupies; 
but, at the same time, and holding his advisers responsible 
I shall make this examination with all the freedom of 


p jarepresentative of the people, sworn to support the consti- 
ticular character | 


tution of the United States. T noticed with much pleasure 
in the inaugural address of the present Executive, the fol- 


[lowing expressive sentence: ‘It will be my sincere and. 
to remind the committee that E 
arguing the question as if the publication of Mr. ‘our 
Lawless had been libellous against the Judge, instead of: 


constant desire to observe towards the Indian tribes within 
limits a just and liberal policy; and to give that hu- 
mane and considerate attention to their rights, and their 


boing the tame and respectful article signed *¢ A Citizen.” į wants, which are consistent with the habits of our Govern- 


i 


© 
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d the: feelings of. -our people.” How far this 


ment 
pled, 


¢edn-the message, Congress are informed that the Presi- 
dent has: been called. on by a portion: of the Southern 
tribes for. protection, in consequence of the extension by 
the States of Georgia and Alabama of their laws over 
these tribes; that, in‘answer to this application, he ‘stated 
to them that their attempt to éstablish an independent 
“Government would not be countenanced. by the Execu- 
tive of the United States; that it was too late to inquire 
‘whether it was just for the United States to include these 
Indians and their territory within the bounds of new States, 
-whose limits they could control; and that they should be 
_distinctly informed that if they remained within the limits of 
Ahe States, they. must be subject to their laws. The same opi- 
cnionsare advanced in the letter of the Secretary of War to 
“the Cherokee delegation, dated April 18, 1829, in which 
“they aretold, by order of the President, that the State of 
Georgia has extended. over their country her legislative 
_enactments, in virtue of her authority as a sovereign, inde- 
“pendent. State, which she and every State. embraced in 
the. confederacy, from 1783 to the present time, when 
their. independence was acknowledged and admitted, pos- 
sessed. the ‘power to do, apart from any authority or op- 
posing interference by the General Government. In these 
‘documents, then, we find the legislation of Georgia and 
„Alabama over the Indian tribes. within their chartered 
limits, sustained, as of right, and-an explicit avowal made 
‘that. the: President:will not interfere to preventit. And 
what is the construction put.upon this language? Not 
omerely: that the operation of the State laws is not to be op- 
-posed, because. the guaranties contained in treaties with 
‘the Indians do not, require it; not that, if they did require 
it, the, éxisting-Jaws are insufficient for that purpose, but 


} 


: by the President with the consent of his constitutional ad- 
visers, and thus. made, so far as the executive branch of 

~ the. Government’can make them, the supreme law of the 
‘land, and declared so tobe by the constitution, are not to 
be regardec and enforced, if, in the opinion.of the Presi- 
dent, such. treaties contain provisions inconsistent with 
` what -he considers the legitimate rights of the States; or, 
_expresséd in other words, if the Executive deems a law of 
Congress, or a treaty duly ratified, to be an encroachment 
pon State rights, or, for any other reason, an excess of 
“delegated power, he is at liberty to refuse his aid in caus- 
ing them to be.‘ faithfully executed.” Is thisa sound 
interpretation of the duties which the constitution has de- 


i 


‘there seemsto be no necessity for the clause in the 
tion, which provides that ‘‘the judicial power 
ud to all cases in law and equity arising under the 
> ‘the. laws of the United States, and treaties 
ch:shall be made, under their authority.” 
g division of the department of this Govern- 
_ ment into exéeutive: and judicial: the latter, for all prac- 
“tical purposes, isannihilated; and the provision, that a bill 


which has been returned by the President with objections, 


“reconsidered, and. then approved. by two-thirds of both|ry. to make further reference to the message. 


Houses of Congress, shall become @ law, is a dead letter. 


ge bas-been-observed, ‘will be seen in the progress -of| The President, if he can lawfully refuse to execute a law, 


or.enforce the provisions of a treaty, because he has con-, 
stitutional objections or scruples, constitutes himself the 
executive and judicial departments of this Government. 
Such, in my judgment, is not his prerogative; and I-be- 
lieve it is the first time in the history of this nation, since 
the adoption of the constitution, that opinions like these 
have beenadvanced. Sure J am that they were not the opi- 
nions of any of his predecessors, or of those wise men who 
framed the constitution, or of the people of this country; 
and I haye deemed it indispensable to advert to them, lest 
it might be thought from silence that they met with uni- 
versal approbation. “The Executive has-no constitutional 
right to say he will not execute a law, because he consi- 
ders it void for want of authority to enact it. No such dis- 
cretion has been confided to him; I trust it never will be; 
and if his scruples are such as to deter him from enforcing 
it, let him resign the trust which has been confided to him. 
This is the only course he can adopt-under such circum. 
stances... The legislative and judicial departments are 
powerless, and the Government is arope of sand, if such 
opinions -are entertained and acted on. Every law may 
depend for its execution: upon the will of the Executive. 
And in these days of strict construction, it may be feared 
that few legislative enactments will pass unhurt through 
this ordeal of Presidential discretion. 

Having thus, very briefly, adverted to the opinions en- 
tertained and avowed by the Executive in regard to the 
«s pretensions” of the Indian tribes, on the supposition that 
their construction of the treaties made with them, and of 
the laws enacted to regulate the intercourse with them, is 
correct, I proceed to consider the great questions involved 
in this discussion. 

The report denies to the Indian tribes any title what- 
eyer to the lands which they occupy within the chartered 
limits of any State; and asserts a right in the States within 
which they are located, to extend their legislative enact- 
ments over them, and, consequently, a power to annihilate 
their political existence. as communities, to be governed 
by their own laws, usages, and customs. Nor does the 
Executive, in his message, acknowledge any title to the 
lands as subsisting in the tribes. s 

In the letter from the War Department, before referred 
to, the Secretary says, ‘an interference to the extent of 
affording you protection and the oceupancy of your soil, 
is what is demanded of the justice of this country, and 
will not be withheld,” though he adds what would seem 
to make this interference of little, if any use, looking very 
much like.“ keeping the werd of promise to the ear, and 
breaking it to the hope.” It isin these words: “Yet, 
in doing this, the right of permitting to you the enjoyment 
of a separate Government within the limits of a State, 
and of denying the exercise of sovereignty to that State 
within her own limits, cannot be admitted. Itis not within 
the range of power granted by the States to the General 
Government, and, therefore, not within its competency to 
be exercised.. No remedy can be perceived, but a remo- 
val beyond the Mississippi, where alone can be assured to 

you protection and peace. To continue where you are, 
within the territorial limits of an independent State, can 
promise you nothing but interruption and disquwietude.” 
And the President, in his message, speaking in reference 
to the same tribes, says: ** Though their emigration should 
be voluntary, yet it seems visionary to suppose that claims 
can be allowed on tracts of country on which they have 
neither dwelt nor made improvements, merely because they 


If| have seen them from the mountain, or passed them in the 


chase.” It will be observed that this language is spoken 
of the Cherokees, who have dwelt on, and improved their 
lands; and seems, at least, to imply that they: have no title 
to the lands within their boundaries. But it is unnecessa~ 
Lshall con- 
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tent myself, with referring to the report; and, so far as I 
am able to comprehend it, there-is not only no acknow- 
ledgment: of. any title in the Indian tribes, but'the spirit 
of every part of itis utterly at war with any such acknow- 
Jedgment. : AREE A 

The committee say, (p. 4,) “It. is certain that posses- 
sion, actual or constructive, of the entire habitable portion: 
of this continent was taken by the nations of Europe, di- 
vided out, and held originally, by the right of discovery as 

between themselves, and by the rights of discovery and 
conquest, as against the aboriginal inhabitants. The pre- 
tensions of. the Indians to be the owners of any-portion of 
the soil, were wholly disregarded by the Crown of Eng- 
land.” f 

Here the opinion isadvanced, that the Crown by disco- 
very and conquest obtained either the possession, or right 
of possession, of the whole of the soil then and now occu- 
pied by Indian tribes, and admitted no right in these tribes 
to any portion of it. The title and the possession being 
thus in the Crown, it permitted the Indians, in all of them, 
to be governed or otherwise disposed of by the colonial 
authorities, without, any interference on its part, until 
within a short period before the revolution. And in all 
the acts, first of the colonies, and afterwards by the States, 
the fundamental principle that the Indians had no rights, 
by virtue of their ancient possession, either of soil or sove- 
reignty, has never been abandoned, either expressly or 
by implication. ; 

The principle was adopted (p. 8) that the Indians had 
no permanent interest in their hunting grounds; their right 
to hold their reserved lands can be supported on no other 
ground than the grant or permission of the sovereignty or 
State in which such lands lie. This was in the Crown be- 
fore the revolution, and in the States after that event, 
succeeding, as they did, to the sovereignty over all the 
lands within the limits of their respective charters. The 
Indian boundaries were considered temporary. The trea- 
ties made with them were but a mode of Government and 
a substitute for ordinary legislation, which were from time 
to time dispensed with. (p. 12,) Territory and jurisdic- 
tion, considered in reference toa State or nation, are inse- 
parable; the one is a necessary incident to the other; and 
asa State cannot exist without territory, the limits of that 
territory are, at the same time, the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. The policy of Georgia (p. 13) has always been to 
contract the Indian reservations, gradually, within such 
reasonable limits, that no part of the country should remain 
uncultivated. Her policy in this respect was a part of her 
tights; any thing which tends to defeat its operation, is a 
deprivation of right. It is understood that neither Geor- 
gia nor any other State will attempt to appropriate the 
lands within the Indian reservations without their consent. 

Can it be doubted, after these quotations, that the re- 
port denies to the Indians the right both of sovereignty and 
soil? It would seem not: and supposing this to be its mean- 
ing, and as expressive of the opinions of the committee, 
which we are called upon to adopt or reject, I proceed to 
an examination of the nature and extent of the Indian title 
to the lands within their boundaries. 

In my judgment, neither of the positions assumed by 

the committee in their report is tenable. | I think it ca- 
pable of demonstration, that the right of the Indian tribes 
to the lands which they occupy is paramount to, and ex- 
clusive of, all others, whether nations, States, or individuals; 
itis a right to occupy, enjoy, possess, and use, according 
to their own discretion, indefinitely and forever, and, for all 
practical purposes, is absolute. The only restriction is 
that of alienation at pleasure. This power of alienation 
is not, and cannot be, claimed by these tribes: for the right 
of discovery, in the firstinstance, and the voluntary com- 
pact of the tribesafterwards, gave tothe Government of the 
United States the ultimate title, charged with the Indian 
right of possession, or occupancy, and the exclusive power 
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of acquiring. that right." In other words, ‘the Indians havé 
the sole right of occupancy. To: that they have: a just 
and legal right, and itincludes the-use in such: manner. aa 
they please, and is indefinite in duration, and: of : which: 
they cannot be dispossessed, except by'cession.or compact. 


The Government have the exclusive right of purchase," 


and the. ultimate right, whenever the possession becomes: 
vacant, by voluntary dereliction, or by the extinction of 
the tribes. — - 7 eee ae Pe 

I think, also, it can be shown that these tribes:are sepa- 


rate, distinct communities, wholly independent. of the. - 


States; not subject to their legislation, and. possessing the: 
right of self-government—the right to be governed by their’ 
own laws, customs, and usages; and under no restraint, 
except such.as they have imposed upon themselves, in’ 
their treaties with the United States. > ; 

The foundation of their title.is occupancy. ‘They have’ 
been in possession, claiming the right to the soil, from our 
first knowledge of them. They were found: here when 
this country was discovered. They, and they only, have: 
possessed it, and this occupancy has been from time imme- 


morial. Writers on jurisprudence agree in the proposi-, 


tion * that the original right to all kinds of property arose 
from preoccupancy, and that ina state of nature every 
one might possess himself of, and retain, any vacant sub- 
ject. The first occupant had a right to grant, cede, or 
transfer the subject he had possessed himself.of, to such: 
persons, and upon such terms, as he thought proper: and 
if, before such grant, cession, or transfer, the occupant 
died, his property descended to. his children. The right 
of transmitting property: always resided. in the owner, 
and civil institutions only prescribed the mode of carrying 
that right into effect. ln that period of society, when: 
countries were formed, and their boundaries fixed, we 
find that different districts were appropriated to the native 
owners, the first occupants, or, in case of vacant or dere- 
lict lands, to the first discoverers.” ih eee A 

What rights over the lands inhabited and possessed -by 
the Indian tribes, did the Government making the first 
discovery of them acquire? Were they such as to anni- 
hilate the previous existing title of the aborigines to them? 
Not at all. The discovery conferred the right of making 
settlements, or forming establishments, whenever the prior 
right of occupancy was. lawfully extinguished; connected 
with the right. of pre-emption, and the ultimate right in. 
fee, whenever the Indian tribes should become extinct. 
The power to exclude other nations from occupying, or 
making purchases of the natives, was an incident to the 
discovery, and was afterwards conferred by the Indians in 
their treaties. $ 

Tt will be obvious that this view of the subject is correct, 
by referring to the uniform course adopted by the Crown 
of England, by the colonies, by the States, after the revo- 
lution, and by the States and General Government, since 
that period, up to the present time; confirmed by re- 
peated adjudications of the highest judicial tribunal of this 
nation. 


The first attempt.to dispose of a whole continent, with-. 


out reference to the rights of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
was made in 1493, the year after the discovery of America, 
by Pope Alexander the Sixth, who gave it to the Crown 
of Spain, on the assumed principle that infidels were un- 
just possessors of the lands on which their Creator had 
placed them. This grant was accepted, contrary to the 
advice of the civilians and Crown lawyers of Spain; and 
one of the bishops, in a treatise dedicated to Charles the 
Fifth, holds this strong language: ‘* The natives of Ame- 
rica, having their own lawful kings and princes, and a 
right to make laws for the good government of their re- 
spective dominions, could not be expelled out of them, or 
deprived of what they possess, without doing violence to 
the laws of God, as well as the laws of nations.” 

The English princes, though they did not acquiesce in 


[Hs or Ri : 
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the right.of ‘the Pope to make these grants, made out their. 
commissions on the same principle, the distinction between 
infidehand christian nations. It is true that grants were 
miade; charters passed under the great seal, and the Bri- 
tish-Crown asserted the right of conveying the soil, though 
in: possession of the natives; or, as it has been sometimes 
said, of appropriating the lands occupied by the Indians. 
Bat it was only the ultimate right of property, the rever- 
sionary interest, which they claimed, and which they pro- 
fessed to have the power to convey. It wasthe right to 
extinguish the Indian. title of occupancy, and nothing 
morez. which they either possessed or claimed to possess. 
The Indians were always “admitted by the Crown to be 
the rightful occupants of the soil, with a legal as well as 
just:claim:to retain possession of it, and to use it, accord- 
ing to their own discretion,” and of which they could not 
be dispossésyed by legislation, but by conquest or cession 
only. 

l have said that the Indian title, thus explained, was 
always and uniformly admitted by the Crown, the colo- 
nies, the States, the old confederation, and the Govern- 


ment of the United States since the adoption of the con-| 


stitution; and thatit has received the sanction of the highest 
judicial tripunal of this country. I will ask-the attention 
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Superintendent of Indian affairs of the King, in which, 
after mentioning that the Five Nations, in 1791, had put 
their lands-under the protection of the King, to be guaran- ' 
tied to them-and their use, and that certain other tribes, 
in 1726, had put their Jands also under the same protec- 
tion, to be protected and defended by the said King, his 
heirs and suecessors, to the use of the tribes and their 
successors forever, he adds: ** You are in my name to 
assure the said nations that Iam.come by ‘his Majesty’s 
‘order to build such forts:as shall proteet and secure the 
said lands to them, their heirs and successors, forever.” 

In the memorial delivered by the British minister to the 
French negotiator in 1755, (June,) he says: «* Whatever 
pretext might be alleged by France, in considering these 
countries as the appurtenances.of Canada, it isa certain 
truth that they have belonged, and, as they have not beer 
given up or made over to-the English, belong still, to the 
jsame Indian nations. What the court of Great Britain 
; Maintains, what it insists upon, is, that the Five Nations of 
{the Iroquois are by origin, or by right of conquest, the 
| lawful proprietors of ‘the river Ohio, and the territory in 
question.” . : 
_ In May, 1755, Sir William Johnson said to the Six Na- 
tions: ‘* Agreeably to the instructions I have received 


$ 


f 


of :the committee to the proof in support of this position. | from the great King your father, I will reinstate you in 
~In1750, the Superintendent of Indian affairs informed | the possession of your lands.” And again, in February 
the Indians assembled at Mobile, in the name of the King, |1756: ** The King will protect your country, and the 
that no encroachments should be permitted on their lands; | lands which your fathers conquered, and are of right 


and that all treaties made with them would be faithfully 
kept.on the part of the Crown. 
In September, 1753, by order of the King, instructions 


were sent to the Governor of the province of New York, | 


to appoint commissioners, who, in conjunction with com- 
missioners from other neighboring Governments in alliance 
‘with'them, should makea ‘treaty in his Majesty’s name, 
with the Six Nations. In these instructions, it- is stated, 
‘that nothing may be wanting to convince the Indians of 
the sincerity of our intentions, you will do well to examine 
‘into the complaints they have made of being defrauded of 
théir lands: to'take'all proper.and legal methods to redress 
their complaints; and to gratify them by reasonable pur- 
Chases, ‘oi in such other matters as you shall find most pro- 
- për and agreeable to them, for such lands as have been 
wiiwarrantably taken from them, and for such other as they 
may havea desire to dispose of.” . In June, 1754, pursu- 
ant to’ these instructions, commissioners met at Albany, 
from the provinces of New York, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania; and “Virginia... Hendrick, in behalf of the Six 
Nations, told the commissioners, ‘‘that the Governors of 
Virginia and -Canada were both quarrelling about lands 
which belonged to them.” Fhe commissioners replied to 
them, ang said:. ** We gladly understand that you gave no 
countenance to the French, wha went to the Ohio, and 
have’entered on your lands. - You did-put this land under 
the King our father, and he is now taking care to preserve 
it for you. For this end, among others, he has directed 
us to meet you here; for although the land is under the 
King’s Government, yet the propriety or power of selling 
it to any of his Majesty’s subjects, having authority from 
him, we always considered as vested in you. We ever did, 
and still: do, acknowledge it to. belong to you, although 
within your father the King of Great Britain’s dominion, 
and under his protection!” A treaty of alliance and de- 
fence was, at that time, made with the Six Nations. 
< Ar allusion to this treaty, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
in‘his address to the Assembly of that State, says: “$ From 
the: proceedings: at the late treaty of Albany, you will 
clearly: perceive that the lands on the river Ohio do yet 
belong to the Indians, of the:Six' Nations, and have long 
since been put under the- protection of the Crown of Eng- 
hnd? ee 3 : 
= In. April, 1755, Géneral Braddock sent instructions to the 


i your territories, against all violence.” 

In August, 1760, Lord Amherst assured the Six Nations 
| «that their lands should remain their absolute property.’” 
In 1762, the commanding officer at Fort Pitt prohibited, 
iby proclamation, any of the subjects of the King from 

settling west of the Alleghany mountains, that country 
having, by the treaty at Easton, in 1758, been allowed 
to the Indians for their hunting grounds. 

In 1763, a royal proclamation was issued, restraining 
the Governor of Virginia from making grants west of the 
Allegliany mountains, because that country, not having 
being ceded to or purchased by the Crown, was reserved 
to the tribes of Indians who lived under the protection of 
the King, as their hunting ground. 

I will not detain the committee by quoting from the 
proceedings at what.was called the Congress of Fort 

'Stenwix, in 1768; from the opinions of the learned in the 
| profession in England, of Dr. Franklin, Patrick Henry, 
[Judge Pendleton, and Mr. Mercer, on the operation and 
| effect of the grant from the Six Nations to William Trent, 
‘and of the ratification of that grant by the Crown, by the 
treaty at Fort Stanwix. It may be remarked, however, 
that all these distinguished men agreed in opinion that the 
title of the Indians was one which could not be disturbed 
without their consent; and some of them supposed their 
power to convey was absolute, both as to the manner and 
the grantees, as an incident to their right of property in 
the soil. l 

| The treaties made between Great Britain and the Chic- 
kasaw and Choctaw Indians, at Mobile, in 1765, and the 
Upper and Lower Creeks, at Pensacola, in May and 
November, 1765, all recognise the same right in these 
tribes, which has heretofore been stated: boundaries are 
established, and all the lands not embraced within the 
[limits which include what the Indians reserve to them- 
lselves, and which are declared in these treaties to belong 
|to them, andin which they have full right and property, 
lare granted and confirmed to the Crown. 

| It may safely be affirmed that in no instance did the 
(Crown of England ever claim in practice aright by disco- 
(very, but only by purchase, to interfere with the Indian 
i title af occupancy, as before explained. It admitted in the 
‘fullest’ extent the:necessity of extinguishing it, before the 
HUndians could be deprived of their lands; and in all their 
facts, whether in the form of instructions, proclamations, 
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ultimate'réversionary right in fee. 


‘United Statesin Congress assembled, prohibiting ‘all per- 


Taws-or treaties, acknowledged the-title of the aborginés, | e : 
sons. from making any: setdements on,‘or purchasing any ~ 


-ahd claimed ‘only. the exclusive right of purchase, and thej 


lands inhabited-or claimed by. the Indians without the 


Such being the’rélative situation“of. the Crown and thej limits or jurisdiction of any particular State; and declaring 


‘Jndian tribes, as to. the lands. occupied by them, let me|all such purchases, without the express authority of: Con- 


now. call the attention of the committee to. the acts andi gress, void. - i f fs ee 
In October, 1783, Congress resolved that a-convention < 
and it- will be seem that the-same principles were] be held with the Indians in the northern: and middle" de- 
d, the ‘same rights conceded. to” the Indians, and|-partments, for the purposes of receiving them into the 


„declarations of the colonies and States, particularly Geor- 


° gids 
“adopte ed. 1 
the same interest asserted to’ exist in the: colonies and 


States. ` : 


In June, 1779, the Assembly of. Virginia resolved that] - e i 
ive right of pre-emption|.be opened for treating with the Cherokees and all other 


the commonwealth had the exclus 


favor and protection of the United States, and for esta- 
blishing boundary lines of property. ni 
ln March, 1785, Congress resolved that a commission 


from the Indiins within the limits of its own chartered| Indians southward of them. And in June, 1786, Con- 
territory, and that such exclusive right of pre-emption] gress directed the commissioners who were ‘to ‘hold: this 
would and ought to'be maintained by the commonwealth treaty, for the purpose of obtaining from them a cession 


tothe utmost of its power. “This is all the right which 
they asserted and claimed. A 
Ii 1733, Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, made a 


of lands, to make such cession as extensive and liberal as 


possible. gine BEY 
In August, 1786, Congress passed an ordinance for ‘the 


treaty with the Lower Creeks, in which he obtained| regulation of Indian affairs, the preamble ‘of which states 
cessions of lands from them, and in which it is declared] that the safety and tranquillity of the frontiers of the Unit- 
that though the lands belong to them, (the Indians, ) they! ed States depend, in some measure, on the maintaining a 


will permit the English to use and possess a part of them, 
and that the rest should remain to the Crecks forever. 


good correspondence between their citizens and the ševe- 
ral nations of Indians. “This ordinance regulates the inter- 


In 1738, he made another treaty with the assembled} course with the tribes. : 


States of all the Lower Creek nations, in which substan- 
tially the same provisions were inserted. 

In 1763, another treaty was made with the Catawba, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Creek nations, in 
which cessions of land were. made; and in May, 1773, 
another treaty was made with the Cherokee and Creek 
nations: by which boundaries. were established, and ces- 
sions made by the Indians. 

In 1777, a treaty of peace was made between South 
Carolina and the Cherokees, to which Georgia was a 
party, in which the commissioners of both States and the 
Cherokees exchanged their respective full powers, in 
which a cession is made by the Cherokees of all the lands 
eastward of the Unacaye mountain, to the State of South 
Carolina, as having been. acquired and possessed by that 
State by conquest; and in the eighth article, it is declared 
that the hatchet shall be forever buried, and there shall 
be a universal. peace and friendship re-established be- 
tween South Carojina, including the Catawba and Georgia 
on the one part, and the Cherokee nation on the other; 
there shall be a general oblivion of injuries; the contract- 
ing parties shall use their utmost endeavors to maintain 
the peace and friendship now re-established; and the 
Cherokees shall, at all times, apprehend and deliver to 
the commanding officer at Fort Rutledge, every person, 
white or red, who, in their nation or settlements, shall by 
any means endeavor to instigate a war by the Cherokee 
nation, or hostility or robbery by any other people, against 
or upon any of the American States, or subjects thereof. 
Can Georgia enter into a treaty with her own citizens? 
give peace to those who are not enemies, but traitors? 

in 1783, another treaty was made between-the State of 
Georgia and the Cherokee nation, by which peace was es- 
tablished, and a permanent boundary was established, 

Tt is. unnecessary to go furthcr. The acts of Georgia 
furnish unequivocal evidence of her acquiescence in the} 
doctrine ‘that the Indian tribes within her territorial! 


tril 
linits, of right, migut maintain the unmolested occupation | 
of their lands. 


In November, 1785, the treaty of Hopewell was made. 


Its provisions need not be referred to. 

It will be seen that all the acts of the continental Con- 
gress were predicated on the assumed basis that the Indian 
tribes had a just and legal right to the occupancy of their. 
lands, indefinitely, and that the. only subsisting right of the 
Government to them was what has been heretofore stated 
—the exclusive right of purchase, and ultimate, contingent 
right in fee. $ 

- But the proceedings of the Government, after the adop- 


tion of the constitution, if valid, put an end to every ques. | 


tion regarding the title of the Indians. Jn the treaty of 
Holston, made with the Cherokees in 1791, the seventh 
article provides that the United States will ‘solemnly 
guaranty to the Cherokees all their lands not thereby 
ceded. ` When this treaty was transmitted to the Senate, 
it was referred toa committee consisting of Mr. Hawkins, 
of North Carolina, Mr. Cabot, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Sherman, of Connecticut, who reportéd, among other 
things, that they had examined -the treaty, and found it 
strictly conformable to the instructions given by the Pre- 
sident of the United States, and that those instructions 
were founded on the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and that the Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of the treaty. Various other treaties with the same and 
with other tribes contain a similar provision; and if these 
treaties have any binding force, it is needless to inquire 
what were the rights of the Indians before the conclusion 
and ratification of these treaties, or what were the rights 
of the Government. These solemn compacts contain a 
promise of security in possession of their lands, and give 
them a title, if they had not one before. How far it was 
competent for the United States to enter into these stipu- 
lations, I shall not, in this stage of the discussion, inquire. 
That I shall consider, when I refer’to them, as conclusive 
to show that the States are excluded from making any 


legislative enactments to affect them. ~ 
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I bave now considered the nature and extent of the In- 


i dian title as recognised bythe Crown, the colonies, the 


L will now advert to the acts aud declarations of the con-| States, the continental Congress, and the United States, 


federated States, and it will be sven that they cntircly co-f since the adoption of the constitution. 


On the subject of 


incided, on the subject of the Indian title, with the princi-| this title, it only remains for me to show, as I promised to 
ples assumed andacted on by the Crown and the colonies. | do, that the title, as thus acknowledged, has received the 
In January, 1776, Congress resolved that no personi sanction of the judicial department of this Government. 


shall be permitted to trade with the Indians, without 


license from one or more of the commissioners of each] “The majority of the court is of opinion that the nature cf - 
the Indian title, which is certainly to be respected by all 
courts until it be legitimately extinguished, is not such as 


respective department. 
In September, 1783, a proclamation was issued by the 


i 


in Fletcher vs. Peck, (6 Cranch, pp. 142-3,) itis said: 


Bien iia ha 3 ig Ta 


to be absolute 
the State.” 


Here is a complete recognition of a title... It 


-»be. szized in fee, because the: State has the ultimate doni- 
nion—the right expectant upon, the. determination. of the 
estate.in the Indians. So long as the Indians occupy; the, 
right-of the State is dormant: it-cannot be exercised.” I 
us only jn the event that the occupancy ceases; or the right 
vto occupy becomes-extinct; that the ultimate right of the 


-State can be enforced. < Judge. Johnson, in-the same case, | 


( pp. 146-7,) ‘says, the. Indians have the absolute proprie- 


-torship ofthe soil. °-The uniform practice of acknowledg. 
Bin: Fightof. soil, -by purchasing from them, and 


ing all: persons from encroaching upon their terri- 
akes it unnecessary to insist upon their right of soil. | 
But it was reserved to this court, at a later period, to 
"give to this subject a.greatidegree of attention, and to in- 
vestigate, ascertain, and declare the nature and extent of 
the Indian:title.-..7Ehis'was done in°1823; and the case of 
xgohnson vs; McIntosh.(8 Wheaton) furnishes us with the; 
-regult.; In that case, the. Chief Justice, delivering the opi- 
Bie e court, says: -¢* The ‘original inhabitants were 
admitted’ tobe. the rightful occupants of the soil, with aj 
; J as welas just claim to retain possession.of it, and to} 
ouse-it, according to their own discretion. . While the dif- 
` ferent nations of Europe respected the right-of the na- 
tives as occupants, ‘they asserted the ultimate dominion to 
-bein themselves, and claimed and exercised, asa corset 
quence of: this ultimate dominion, a power to grant the 
soil: while yet inthe possession of the natives. These 
-grants-have been understood by all to convey a title to the 
‘grantees, ‘subject only to the Indian right of occupancy. 
‘ilt-has- never. been doubted that either the United States, 
* ‘or the ‘several States, had a clear title to all the lands 
within the boundary lines deseribed in the treaty, subject 
Only tothe Indian right of occupancy, and that the ex? 
clusive power to extinguish that right was vested in that 
Government, which might constitutionally exercise it. It 
-has:never been contended that the Indian title amounted 
to nothing. Their right of possession has never been ques- 
” tioned.. The claim of Government extends to the com- 
plete ultimate title, charged with this right of possession, 
and to the exclusive power of acquiring that right.” 

After these adjudications, confirmatory of all previous 
practice, legislation, and treaties, and giving to that prac-| 
tice the solemn sanction of the united opinion of the bench 
ofthe Supreme Court, can it be doubted that the title of 
the Indian tribes to the lands they occupy is practically as 
complete, perfect; and absolute, as that of any citizen of 

“> this-country to the farm on which he lives, and which has 
descended to him after having been in the occupation of 
father and son from generation to generation? Can the 

` opinions. and statements advanced in the report be sus- 

“tained? ** That the pretensions of the Indians to be the 

ers of any portion of the soil, were wholly disregarded 
bythe. Crown of England.” ‘That where there was no 
reservation of any part of the soil to the natives, they were 
left to be disposed of as the proprietors thought proper.” 

«s That one of the expedients of the colony was” merely 
**to appear to do nothing which concerned the Indians, 
either in the appropriation of their haunting grounds, or 
controlling their conduct without their consent: That this 

: Was the general principle of action; and that im all the acts, 
=; first-of the colonies, and afterwards by the States, the fun- 
damental principle that the Indians had no rights, by virtue 
of their ancient possession, either of soil or sovereignty, 

_ has never been.abandoned, either expressly or by inipli- 
„cation? s6 That the Indian boundaries, defined by treaties, 
were merely:temporary; that the practice of buying In- 
dian titles is:but-the substitute which humanity and expe- 
diency- have imposed, in place of the sword, in arriving at 


ly repugnant to seizing in fee on the part of ed to, the. c aims .of civilized commu nities. 
is not absolutely repugnant tothe idea that the-State andy! 


| 


Iti 


an 
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: a: over those of 
savage tribes.” 4“ That the principle was adopted that they : 
dno permanent interest in their hunting grounds.” “That 
treatiesswere:but a mode of government, and a substitute ` 
for-ordinary- legislation, which were from time to. time 
dispensed. with.” «That the tribes were indulged in the 
‘partial’. enjoyment of their ancient usages.”. “That the 
essential point in the policy of Georgia was, that the Indian 
reservations should be. gradually contracted within. such 
reasonable limits, that no part of the-country should con- 
tinue uncultivated. That her policy, in this respect, was 
apart of herrights, and that. any thing which tended ‘to 
defeat ‘its operation was a deprivation of right.?. I will , 
pursue these quotations no further. ‘hey are negatived 
by history; by authenticated. records, by universal usage, 
by legislative acts, and by judicial determinati 

Having thus disposed of the question, what is the nature 
and extentof the Indian title to the ands which they oc- 
cupy, and having shown, 1 hope, that it is one which, 
for all practical purposes, is absolute, and limited only by 
the right of the General Government, of exclusive pur- 
chase, and of the reversionary interest in fee, 1 proceed to 
inquire into and. answer tie quéstion, have the States in 
which these tribes reside the power to extend their legis- 
lative enactments over them, and thus to abolish among 
these tribes the power of self-government, and the laws, 
usages, and customs, by which their affairs from time im- 
memorial have been regulated? If 1 do not very much 
mistake, an examination of this subject will result in an 
entire conviction that no such power has ever existed, or 
does now exist. 

The advocates of this power insist upon the right claim- 
ed and possessed by the Crown to exercise it while the 
-United States were colonies; that, by the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and the treaty of peace, this power, this right of 
sovereignty and legislation, was transferred to the States, 
as sovereign, independent communities; that it has never 
been surrendered by the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but is rather guarantied and secured to them by 
the constitution under which that Government is founded. 

F take the liberty to say that, in my opinion, but one of 
these propositions can be sustained; and even that is by no 
means free from doubt. IT refer to that which assumes 
that the rights of sovereignty and legislation (whatever: 
they were) became vested in the States individually, upon 
their becoming independent of the Crown. To say the’ 
least, it might be contended, with some plausibility, that 
these rights became vested in the confederated Union first, 
and afterwards in the Government formed under the con- 
stitution, rather than in the individual States. Hence the 
cautious remark of Chief Justice Marshall, (8 Wheaton, 
585,) “It has never been doubted that either the Unit- 
ed States, or the several States, had a clear title to all the 
lands within the boundary lines described in the treaty, 
subject only to the Indian right of occupancy, and that the 
exclusive power to extinguish that right was vested in that 
Government which might constitutionally exert it.” Hence 
the conflicting claims of the United States and the indivi- 
dual States to unappropriated lands, which were finally 


adjusted by cessions from the latter to the former. But 
I do not propose to agitate or discuss that point. My at- 


tention will be directed to the other propositions neces- 
sary to be sustained by the advocates of the rights of the 
States. 

If the Crown bad a lawful right to exercise jurisdiction 
over the Indian tribes, without their consent, it must have 
been derived either from discovery or conquest. 

As to the latter, (the right by conquest,) it is very ob- 
vious that it has no application to these tribes. There are 
two reasons which would seem to be conclusive on this 
subject. One is, that no conquest was ever made of them; 


the actual-enjoyment:of- property claimed by the right ofi but if there ever was a right by conquest, it is very clear 
discovery, and sanctioned by the natural superiority allow-| that it was surrendered by the Crown in the treaties which 


> 
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were made with them. Fn these compacts the Indians| only to the King’s right of sovereignty over the settle- 
“were regarded as ‘possessing the power to make ‘them;! ments, as English settlements, and. over the ‘inhabitants, 
they were treated as lawful and necessary parties to thém;|as English subjects, who carry with them the “King’s laws 
heir Claim to territory was acknowledged; boundaries} wherever they form colonies, and receive his-protection, 
avere-settled, and pledges given that no interruption, noj by virtue of his-royal charters.’ Here the true principle 
4nterference with their respective territorial limits, as set-| of the right to legislate is clearly stated. "Itis derived 
tled by these treaties, should be allowed. _ To assert an from the fact that-the purchasersare English purchasers; 
unlimited right of sovereignty and legislation inthe Crown, |that the settlements consequent ‘on the purchasé are 
‘by the force of conquest, is utterly inconsistent with the! English settlements, who form colonies, carry with them 
admitted necessity that the Indian tribes should conclude) English laws, and receive protection by virtue of the pá- 
‘treaties with the Crown, with the circumstances under] tent from the Crown; and this part of the opinion seems 
which they were made, and with their explicit provisions. fto have’ met with the approbation of the Supreme Court. 
Hence the Supreme Court:say, after speaking of the wars| -In 1755; Counsellor Dagge, Sergeant Glyn, Dr. Frank- 
-between the whites and the Indians, that the. law which|lin, and Patrick Henry, gave written opinions. in support 
regulates, and ought to regulate in general, the’ relations| of the same principles. The lands conveyed by the In- 
between the conqueror and the conquered, was inappli-| dian tribes were taken by the grantees, and held, subject 
cable to these Indian tribes. The resort to:some new and|only to the King’s sovereignty over the settlements to be 
different rule, better adapted to the actual state of things, | established‘thereon, and over the inhabitants as. English 
was unavoidable. The one adopted was, as the Indians|subjects: The transfer of the sovereignty to- the Crown 


receded, the lands which they thus left unoccupied were|of England was made by the same instrument ‘whereby | 


parcelled out and granted by the Crown; and as to those ithe land was conveyed, and was effectual to pass it, and 
of which they retained possession, the Indians residing on|the title is under the protection of the laws of England. 
them were to be considered as occupants, tobe protected] But it is not necessary to refer to English lawyers, or'to 
while in peace, but to be deemed incapable of transferring | times as remote as those just mentioned. The Supreme Court 
the absolute title to others. of.the United States, whose decisions we ought to regard. 
As to the existence of this right, as emanating from dis-|as sound expositions of the law, have told us, in language 
covery, it is contradicted by the best writers on interna-|not to be misunderstood, what rights were acquired to 
tional law, by the opinions of the most distinguished law- | this country by the discovery of it. 
yers and statesmen of Great Britain and this country, and| gn the case of Johnson vs. M‘Intosh, the court say, the 
has been repudiated by the Supreme Court of the United | principle adopted by the great nations. of Europe, on the 
States, discovery of this continent, by which they should. be mu- 
The rights acquired by discovery, on the part of the|tually regulated, was that discovery gave title to the Go- 
nation making it, are simply the exclusive right to make | vernment by whose subjects or by whose authority it was 
purchases of the native tribes; to make settlements, and | made, against all other European Governments, which title 
occupy, in pursuance of purchases when made; and an/might be consummated by possession. As a consequence, 
ultimate right in fee, whenever the title of the Indians|the nation acquiring the discevery obtained the right of 
shall become extinct. And even these rights may be con-|acquiring the soil from the natives, and establishing set- 
sidered as peculiarly and solely confined to the relations| tlements upon it. f 
subsisting between this country and. the aboriginal inha-} The rights of the original inhabitants to complete sovè- 
bitants, and do not exist, and are not applicable to the case|reignty, as independent nations, were necessarily dimi- 
of any other community of native tribes. What is called|nished. And why? Because it interfered with the funda- 
the sovereign power of the nation discovering the coun- mental principle, that discovery gave exclusive title, 
try, consists in the particulars above mentioned. This at-/ultimate dominion, subject to the Indian right of occu- 
tribute of sovereignty, the sole right of purchase and the | pancy, to those who made the discovery. : 
ultimate ownership in fee, grows out of the fact of disco- The court say, the United States maintain, as all others 
very; and so faras it exists, it takes so much from the |have maintained, that discovery. gave an exclusive right to 
sovereignty and independence of the Indian tribes. But|extinguish the Indian title of occupancy, either by pur- 
the power to legislate—to extend its laws over the terri-|chase or by conquest, and gave also a right to such a 
` tory discovered—is confined toits subjects when they make | degree of sovereignty as the circumstances of the people 
purchases and settlements, and grows out of the obvious | would allow them to exercise: or, as it is called, a limited 
principle that these subjects, purchasing, as they must, jsovereignty over them. ‘This sovereignty is not called 
with the consent of their own sovereign, when they re-|absolute~—unlimited--but.a kind or degree of sovereignty, 
move and occupy the lands purchased, carry with them |limited and confined, and when taken, as it should be, 
the laws under which they previously lived, and, in re-|sceundum subjectam materiam, means nothing more than 
turn for the protection which they receive, as continuing {it existed so far and to such an extent as was necessary to 
subjects of their sovereign, become amenable and subject | preserve inviolate the exclusive right of purchase; or per- 
to such legislative enactments as it may be deemed useful | haps, as was said by Judge Johnson, (6 Cranch, p. 147,) 
and expedient to make. The right to purchase is deriv-ithe only limitation of the sovereignty of the Indians was 
ed from the Crown; the right to occupy, from the pur-'the right in the States of governing every person within 
chase;and the subjection to the legislation of the Crown, {their limits, except themselves. ft may further be ob- 
from the union of these rights, connected with their national !served, that in no instance did the Crown ever claim the 
character, and the protection which their nation is bound [right to legislate for the Indian tribes, except with their 
toafford them. This power to legislate is a branch of the consent, and for their protection, against the encroach- 
same power, which can lawfully make any municipal regu-|ments of the whites. 
lation a power over its own subjects, settled on territory} 1 have thus endeavored to show that the Crown of 
purchased with their consent, and in regard to which iti England neither possessed nor claimed the right, as de- 


had the exclusive right of purchase? rived from discovery, conquest, or otherwise, to extend . 


Let me solicit the attention of the committee to the lits laws over the Indian tribes. They were considered as 
support which these positions derive from judges, lawyers, | distinct nations or communities, sovereign and indepen- 
and statesmen, dent, excepting that the right to alienate at pleasure their 

In 1757, Lord Camden and Mr. Yorke, the King’s at-|Iands was denied to them, possessing and actuaily exer- 
torney and solicitor general, officially advised the Crown icising the powers of Government, through the medium of 
that the grants to the Fast India Company were subjectitheir own laws, usages, and customs: if this be so, then, 
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peace; Georgia acquired no right to legislate over them, 
for the Crown did not possess it; and as was well observed 
by. the Supreme Court, ‘Neither the declaration of inde- 
‘pendence, nor the treaty confirming it, could give the 
United States more than that which they before possessed, 
or.to which Great-Britain was before entitled.?” 

Should. it, however, be admitted that the-view thus far 
taken-of. this. subject is-incorrect: that the Crown, while 
the States were colonies, possessed and exercised the un- 
limited right of sovereignty and. legislation, and that. the 
States succeeded: to this right after the declaration of in- 
dependence, I willask the committee to follow me in an 
‘examination.of this subject, under the constitution, and 


by the declaration: of independence. and. the treaty of United States, in 1826: «He was entirely persuaded that, 


so long as the tribes of Indians within any State of t 
Union were exempted from the operations of State laws, 
they never would consent to remove from the terr 
tory they occupy: until-our legislation can in some form. oi 
other be brought to act on these people, or those resident 
among. them, they will never consent to abandon their. 
lands. So soon as our Jaws can reach those. abandoned’ | 
citizens, who settle among them, and become as savageas` -` 
the Indians themselves, a powerful motive for their con- 
tinuance will be removed. It is a first step in a system 
of removal; it is the first step in any system tending to a 
change of residence.” . 

If one of the principles advanced in the report be cor- 


*. .will.endeavor to show that if the States had the power ofirect, and. the Indian title to their lands be what I have 


legislation at any time, it was surrendered at the adoption 
of that. constitution, and that that instrument contains a 
virtual prohibition to the States to extend their legislative 
“enactments over the Indian tribes within their limits. `. 
q Itshould be premised that the right to legislate over 
these tribes, if it exist, is in its nature indefinite and unli- 
mited;.for, as it has its foundation in the sovereign power 
.of the State, that sovereign power extends. to the enact- 
ment of all laws to affect the Indian tribes, which could 
awfully be made to operate upun-its white citizens. And 
. this-seems to be the doctrine assumed in the report. The 
right to legislate is spoken of as growing out of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the States within their. territorial 
limits, and -can of course have no limitation in respect to 
Indians, which it has not in regard to its white population. 
It must, therefore, be admitted, that if a State can legis- 
late so as to affect the Indians at all, it can do so to the 
same extent as over its own citizens. : 
` This unlimited power.of legislation cannot exist, with- 
out annihilating the Indian. title to their lands. I have 
heretofore attempted to show what was the nature and 
extent of that title; aright to use and occupy forever; 
not to be defeated by legislation, but by cession or con- 
quest only; and that this title was not acquired by permis- 
sion, by. treaty, by reservations, but by the original right 
of oecupancy.. What becomes of the enjoyment of this 
right, if a State can lawfully do as Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Alabama have done—pass laws, abolishing anddeclar- 
ing null and void all laws, ordinances, orders, regulations, 


stated it to be, it wholly excludes State legislation. The 
committee say, speaking of the law of the State of New 
York: **It.was not understood as introducing any new 
principle. It. recognised the general principle, that terri- 
tory and jurisdiction, considered in reference to a State or 
nation, are inseparable; that one is a necessary incident to 
the other; and that, as a State cannot exist without territo- 
ry, the limits of that territory are, at the same time, the 
limits of its jurisdiction.” Here the fundamental princi- 
ple is asserted, that soiland jurisdiction are inseparable 
from each other. That the right to the soil, in a State, 
ex vi termini, includes a right of sovereignty or jurisdic- 
tion over it. Let an application be made of this doctrine 
to the Indian title. It has been shown that the title to the 
territory which they occupy, as against the State of Geor- 
gia, is practically an absolute titie, and by the United 
States it has been solemnly guarantied to them. If so, 
then the attribute of sovereignty, said to be necessarily 
incident to the right of soil, attaches to it; forit can hardly 
be claimed, that what is a correct rule as applied to civil- 
ized nations, ought not to be applied to the Indian tribes. 
It would seem, therefore, to be a necessary consequence, 
from the positions taken in the report, that the Indians 
possess the right of sovereignty over their lands, if 
they are the owners of the lands; and I have endeavored 
to show, in a former part of this dicussion, that they are 
the owners of the soil, for every practical purpose for 
which absolute ownership may be used. 

Another objection to the right of legislation by the 
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usages, and customs of the Indian tribes within their limits? į States, is derived from its non-user, (if the expression may 
Cannot these States alter the mode of descent, the regu-|be allowed,) by Georgia, atall times. It is now more than 
lations of alienation, the rights of possession, as known jfifty years since the declaration of independence, and 
and practised by the Indians? Cannot they impose taxes, |more than forty since the adoption of the constitution; and 


and subject their lands to the payment of them? Cannot 


they make legislative enactments, the necessary and ine-|claimed. 


vitable effect. of which will be to drive them from the 


occupation of their territory? Did not the Secretary of | Whence these repeated and reiterated demands upon the 


War foresee:this consequence, when he stated to the Che- 


rgia to extend her legislative enactments over this 
nation, the only remedy for the nation was a removal be- 
yond the Mississippi, where alone could be assured to it 


protection and peace; that while the tribes continue within {not look to the operation of State laws as a sure and 


lelegation, that, in. consequence of the power of/|trine so lately advanced, of State sovereignty, comport 


until within a little more than a year, no such right was ever 
Whence this silence? Whence, this acquiesc- 
ence in the legislation of the Federal Government? 


Government to extinguish the Indian title? Does the dot- 
with the language of the report, that ‘it is understood 


Georgia will not attempt to appropriate the Jands within 
the Indian reservations, without their consent?” Does it 


the territorial. limits of an independent State, they could {speedy mode of extinguishing actual occupancy, if not of 


promise themselves nothing but interruption and disquie- 
tude; that, beyond the Mississippi, there would be no con- 
-flicting. interests; there the. United States could, say to 
them; the soil shall be yours, while the trees. grow, or the 
‘streams run; but, situated where they now are, no such 
“language could be held to them? Whiatis the meaning 
of. all this,.but that, being subjected to the legislation of 
Georgia,-the. occupancy of their territory, would be dis- 
sturbeds:and that the consequence of their residing within 
the.limits-of a sovereign State would eventually be exter- 
mination? Let:me read to the committee an extract from 
the speech. of 
lately deceased; [Mr. Rezp,]-which E shall have occasion 
to use for another: purpose-hereafter, in the Senate of the 


& distinguished Senator’ from Mississippi, |the right of occupancy? Can this long acquiescence, on 


| 
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title? Has it not this for its object? For what other pur- 
pose can the State desire to legislate over them? Not to 
draw revenue from them; not to subject them to the per- 
formance of civil or military duties; not to make them ci- 
tizens, and amalgamate them with their white population. 
The State can have no such objects in view. Can any 
other motive be assigned, than indirectly to force them to 
remove, by bringing the action of legislation to bear upon 
them?. If such be the object, if the power existed, why 
was it never before claimed or exercised? Why was the 
Federal Government to extinguish the title, to purchase 


the part of Georgia, in the exercise of self-government 
by the Cherokees, be accounted for in any other way 


than by its full belief that the right soto exercise it bé- 
longed to that tribe? o 
“PF the pówer of legislation exists, how are these Indians 
to be regarded as citizens, aliens, or denizens? Not as 
citizéns, it would seem, for the law already passed nearly 
outlaws them. It does not indéed declare them incompe- 
tent to sue as plaintiffs in their courts; but it -has all the 
, practical consequences of outlawry; for they are deprived| 
‘of the benefit of the only testimony which would gene- 
rally exist, to sustain their legal rights. Not only no 
Indian can testify for another, where a white man not re- 
siding in the nation is the adverse party; but no descend- 
‘ant of one, however remote, is a competent witness. 
The rights of personal security, personal liberty, and -pri- 
wate property, so far as it Fegards the Indians, are by this 
law practically annihilated; it is clear they are not aliens, 
residing within the jurisdiction of the States; for if so, 
whose subjects are they? They are not denizens; for a 
State cannot make them such. They have not been made 
citizens by naturalization;. for a State cannot make them 
such, in that manner, If, then, they are subject to the 
municipal regulations of the State, it is because they are, 
and from the period of the declaration of independence 
have been, citizens of the State. If citizens, they may be 
prosecuted for all offences for which the whites may be 
prosecuted—bigamy, treason, &c. &e. If citizens, they 
are to be enumerated in the census, and to form a part of 
the basis of representation if taxed. Now, did the framers 
of the constitution ever suppose that, by exercising the 
power of taxation, the whole of the Indian tribes within 
the limits of the States could be represented on the floor 
of Congress? Would Georgia have a right to send one 
of the chiefs or headmen of these tribes asa Represen- 
tative or Senator to the National Legislature? ‘The old 
Congress did not think so, when it was provided in the 
treaty of Hopewell that the Indians should have the right 
to send a deputy of their choice, whenever they should 
think fit, to Congress: they never were, at any time, con- 
sidered subjects of Georgia; but if they are now, they 
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bunal has decided ‘that. the ‘power ‘given to Congress, 
under this clause of the constitution, is exclusive, and 
amounts toa prohibition to the States to exercise it. ~~ 
I shall not stop tö comment upon the suggestion, that 
it is not said Congress shall have power to regulate com - 
merce with the Indian ‘tribes within thé States? for the 
expression is general: it is made to extend to all ‘Indian 
tribes, and must include those within as well as‘ those 
without the territorial limits of a State. Butthere were 
no Indians in the United States who were not, at the time 
of the adoption of the constitution, within the territorial . 
limits of some State. Such has uniformly been the con- 
struction of this ‘clause of the constitution, and it has re 
ceived the sanction of the Supreme Court. —- . 
This power, in my opinion, forbids all control over the 
Indian tribes within the limits of Georgia, through ‘the 
medium of her laws. It was, I think, so intended, and 
‘must of necessity be so. ie 
By the articles of confederation, it is provided that «the 
United States in Congress assembled shall have the’sole 
and exclusive right of regulating the trade and managing 
all affairs with the Indians not members of any of the 
States, provided that the legislative right of any State 
within its own limits be not infringed or violated:” and in 
the ordinance of 1786, this legislative right was expressly 
adverted to and recognised. When the constitution was 
framed, this-proviso was purposely omitted. It does not 
appear in-that instrument; and it isto be recollected that 
some of the distinguished men who signed the articles of 
confederation, also affixed their signatures to the consti- 
tution, and were members of that Congress which enacted 
the first intercourse law after its adoption, July 22d, 
1790; continued by acts of March Ist, 1793; May 19th, 
1796; March 3d, 1799, and made perpetual by act of 
March 30th, 1802. In the fifth section of the act of 1790, 
a provision is made, which evinces most clearly that the 
Indians were not considered: as within the jurisdiction of 
any State, for it provides for the punishment of citizens or 
inhabitants of the United States who commit crimes in the 


always have been, since July 4, 1776;.and a new basis ofj Indian territories, in the same manner as if thé offence 


representation is to be made after the year 1831, for the 
States within whose limits Indian tribes reside. The law 
of Mississippi, if a valid one, has completely effected this 
object; for while it abolishes the laws and. usages of the 
Indians, it confers on them the rights of citizens, and sub- 
jects them to the operation of all the Jaws, statutes, and 
ordinances of the State; and the twenty-third Congress 
will perhaps have one additional representative from Mis- 
sissippi, by force of this legislative enactment. 

The power to extend the municipal regulations of the 
State of Georgia over the Indians, if it ever existed, is 
taken away by the constitution, and cannot now, consist- 
ently with the provisions of that instrument, be exercised. 

I suppose it will be admitted that the State, by adopt- 
ing the constitution, is bound in good faith by its provi- 
sions, and cannot claim to exercise any rights which by 
that instrument are conferred exclusively on the General 
Government, or prohibited to the State. A denial of 
this principle would, of course, be a denial of any para- 


mount authority of the constitution, and reduce the Go-/ States, if they possessed jurisdiction? 


had been committed within the jurisdiction of the State 
of which they were inhabitants or citizens. The same 
provision is to be found in the fourth section of the act of 
March, 1793. ‘And in the first act, sales to States are de- 
elared void, though they have the pre-emptive right, un- 
less at a public treaty held under the authority of the 
United States. i ‘ ae 
It would seem, from these facts, no other inference 
could be drawn than that the framers of the constitution 
supposed they had effectually excluded State legislation 
over the Indian tribes; else; why omit in the constitution 
what was inserted in the articles of confederation less than 
ten years preceding, and which must have been known, 
understood, and well considered by the convention in 
1787, the reservation of the legislation of the States? And 
why, in the first law which was made, in execution of the 
power given to Congress, was it necessary to provide for 
the punishment of crimes committed on lands belonging 
to the Indians, declared to be out of the jurisdiction of the 
Contemporanea ex- 


vernment to what it was under the articles of confedera-| positio is generally a safe rule, both in the construction of 


tion. 


constitutional and statute law, and, if it be applied here, 


By the constitution, Congress have power ‘to regulate | establishes the principle that the States had no power of 


commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” . Whatever the ex- 
tent of this power may be, so far as it exists and may be 
lawfully exercised, it is exclusive. It must necessarily be 
so; for if it exist both in the States and in the Federal Go- 
vernment, it becomes nugatory in the hands of either. 
The regulations of the State and of Congress might con- 
flict with each other; and which is-to yield? Neither, if} 
the power may be exercised by both. This point has, 
however, been settled by the Supreme Court. That tri-| 


legislation over the Indian tribes within their limits, 

But let it be examined in another point of view. The 
proviso before referred to, in the articles of confederation, 
may have been inserted, ex abundanti cautela, to prevent 
any inference that the rights of the State to legislate on 
other subjects than the intercourse with and the affairs of 
the Indians were abridged or taken away: for it would have 
been absurd to have granted to Congress the sole and ex- 
clusive power of regulating the trade and managing all 
affairs with the Indians not members of a State, and then 


to-haveadded a proviso which would ‘have effectually | séction:6 
aprevented: them from the exercise-of the power.  Inhis any town, 
view, the treaty of Holston of 1785-i binding. under the 
es that. ‘all debts, 


if any citizen ‘or other person sball og 
settlement, &c., belonging to any nation ¢ 
tribe of Indians, and shall there commit murder, -by kill; 
ing any dndian, &c., he. shall suffer death.” Would’ the 
warrant of execution, issued under the law-of. Georgia, 
be -a justification? : Would this be-an ‘available -plea in 
bar??? “It seems to me very clear that.a-State law operat: ` 
‘ing upon the Indian tribes is a mere brutum fulmen. it 
cannot be enforced without entering. upon their territory, 
and that is prohibited. 

Is this intercourse law one made in ‘pursuance of the 
constitution? If itis, it is the supreme law of the land, 
Let me then inquire, what is the meaning of the expres- 
sion; ¢* commerce with the Indian tribes?” The Supreme 
Court have given an explanation of this phrase. They say, 
‘commerce undoubtedly is traffic, but it is something 
more; it is intercourse.” ` As.used in the constitution, it 
is a unit, every part of which is indicated by the term: 

form, is conclusive that. they are considered. and to be] it cannot stop at the external boundary line of each State, 

« treated as-a: community distinct from our own citizens. | but may be introduced into the interior. In the regula- 
Now, how- cana State legislate over a body of men with! tion of'trade with the Indian tribes, the action of the law, < 
-whom they .are. prohibited from having any intercourse, | especially when the constitution was made, was chiefly 
except under regulations prescribed by Congress? There! within a State. The power of Congress, then, whatever 
ds mmo ‘subject, there. is neither territory nor person, on] it may be, must be exercised within the territorial juris- 
which legislation can act. If Georgia‘can of right pass al diction of the-several States?” What-is this power? It © 
law which operates upon the tribes, she can enforce it;| is the power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the rule by 
for it.is idle to talk of the right to extend its laws to them, | which commerce is to be governed. it is complete in it- 

. if there is no constitutional power to carry them into ef-| self, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknow- 
fect... A right to make and to enforce a law must coexist! ledges no limitations other than are prescribed in the cun- 
in. the same body: they cannot be separated. Cana law! stitution. It is vested in Congress as absolutely as it 

‘be executed in a territory where an entry on it cannot be! would be in a single Government, having in its constitu- 

made, without the assent of a power distinct from that| tion the same restrictions on the exercise of the power, as 

which enacts the law? Let this question be answered by! are found in the constitution of the United States, Asit 

a reference tothe law of Georgia, approved by the Go-| implies, in its nature, full power over the thing to be re- 

vernor,; December 19, 1829. gulated, it excludes, necessarily, the action of all others . 

«Phe sixth section extends the civil and criminal laws of that would perform the same cperation on the same 

-that State over the Cherokees, and subjects them to the| thing.” . The power, then, given to Congress, is to pre- 

` degal. process of their courts, The seventh section abo-| scribe the rule by which intercourse with the Indian tribes 

Jokes all. their laws, ordinances, orders, and regulations. | shall be governed, and excludes the action of all others. 

_ Suppose: the Cherokees refuse a compliance with these} Now, can a State legislate over a territory or a people, | 

Satate provisions; how is the State to enforce them? If where both these subjects of legislation are within the 

` process js issued, can the ministerial officer go into their] exclusive control of Congress, so far as the constitution 
territory ‘to: serve it? What says the intercourse law of] and treaties have given this control? What kind of legis- 

March, 1862, section 3? If any citizen of a State or ‘Ter-| lation is that which: is made to operate upon a community 
ritory, or other person, shall go into any country which is} with whom the law makers are not even permitted to have 
allotted or secured by treaty to any of the Indian tribes| any intercourse? Itseems as though it were impossible ste- 
south of the river Ohio, without a passport,” obtained in| cessfully to contend that tribes of Indians could be brought 
the. manner specified in the act, “he shall forfeit'a sum} under State laws, when they are without the reach even 
not-excceding fifty. dollars, or be imprisoned not exceed-| of ordinary commerce with the States. — , 
ing three months.” . Would the process of the State of , But another view may be taken of this part of the sub- 

‘Georgia, alone, he a -protection to an officer who should ject. The right to regulate the intercourse with the In- 
goamong the Cherokees to execute it? Would it save him! dian tribes includes a right to prohibit it altogether, or to 
fromthe. pénalties of this section of the intercourse law?| place it under certain modifications, as the intercourse 

ould it. beta good plea in bar”? to anaction of debt tol law of 1802 does. Now, Congress have exercised the 
i the penaltý;-ortoan indictment for the offence?| power to prohibit commerce or intercourse with foreign 

Suppose the laws of Georgia to authorize the assessment] nations; they did this when the embargo and non-inter- 

of a tax .upon the Cherokees, could the tax-gatherer goi course laws were. passed, and we have at present a non 


| 
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ts of Georgia, for enlisting as an emigrant, &c.,/ -Butlet us examine this clause a little further. Itis very 
contrary.to'the laws and customs of the Cherokee nation. | obvious that the framers of the constitution supposed that | 
Should there be-a violation of this section, and its penalty] the Indian tribes were a community distinct from the or 
be-exacted,-which -death-by hanging, what would be dinary citizens of a State. They provided for the regu- 
» the consequence? “cEngn-again. to the: intercourse act,| lation of commerce with foreign- nations, between. the : 
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States, and.with the Indian tribes, that'is, with a. people] pleasure any citizen’ of: the United. States who settles on 
not foreigners, . not members. of the Union, but distinct| their lands; all persons are prohibited from going on :to 
from: them, called tribes. They. did not profess'to regu-| their lands without a passport; they shall deliver up offend. 
late intercourse between citizens of the same State. If,| ers guilty of certain specified crimes'against the citizens 
however, the States, by virtue of their sovereignty, canjof the United States, to be punished according to: the 
legislate over the Indians, it is because they are members| laws of the latter; and offenders against- themshall be: 
t of their community, citizens, persons: living ‘within their| punished as though the crimes had been committed within: 


| Jurisdiction; and thus the power given to Congress to re~ 
gulate trade’ with them is annihilated. 
longer tribes; they lose that distinctive character and ap- 


| 
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State; and thus this clause in the constitution is a dead 
letter, it means nothing. ; : . 

-One observation further on this part of the subject: 
The consent given by the States, inthe constitution, that 
Congress shall have the exclusive power of regulating the 
trade with the Indians, is a virtual admission that they. are 
not citizens or inhabitants of the States. ‘They are not 
only called tribes, but are treated as distinct communities, 
| not incorporated with the States; not a part of their po- 
| pulation. Can the United States regulate trade and in- 
tercourse with the citizens of a county or town in any 

State? Can they make laws to govern a portion of the 
inhabitants of a State? They certainly can do it, if the 
| Indian tribes are citizens of the States within whose limits 
they reside. It cannot, however, be seriously contended 
that the constitution has vested in Congress any such 
power as that which would of necessity result if the Indi- 

ans are citizens of the States. i 
| By the constitution, ‘* power” is given to the President, 

“by and with: the advice and consent of the Senate, to 

make treaties.” This power is also exclusive, and, when- 

ever lawfully exercised, supersedes all State legislation 

inconsistent with it; for by the same constitution it is 

provided ‘that all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
| under the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

In pursuance of the power thus given, whatat least are 
called treaties, have been made with the Southern Indians. 
I shall endeavor to show that these treaties, or by what- 
ever name they may be called, contain provisions which 
exclude all legislation over them by the States within 
whose chartered limits they are located; and that these 
treaties are ‘* the supreme law of the land.” 

Thé treaties with the Cherokees are those to which I 
shall refer, for it is from them we have had memorials 
suliciting protection from the legislation of Georgia, and 
those made with other tribes contain similar provisions. 

That these treaties, in terms, and in the fullest and 
| most solemn manner, guaranty to them forever all their 
lands not ceded, is admitted. Any legislation, either of 
the United States or the States, which would deprive 

them of their possessions, would, of course, be an in- 

fraction of these compacts. No such legislation, (if the 

treaties are valid,) which would produce this effect, 
directly or indirectly, can be admitted. These proposi- 

tions need no illustration or argument to support them. 

But not only is this species of legislation prohibited, 
but legislation in every form, and for any purpose, by the 
States, is equally prohibited. 

The treaty of Holston, July 2, 1791, was the first one 
made with the Cherokees, after the adoption of the con- 
stitution; and the subsequent treaties are considered and 
declared to be additional to, and forming a part of, this 
treaty, Let me now ask the attention of the committee 
to several clauses in this treaty. 

The Cherokees are placed under the protection of the 
United States, and of no other. sovereign whatever; they 
stipulate not to hold any treaty with any individual State. 
The United States are vested with the sole and exclusive 


right of regulating their trade; they may punish at their; 


the territory and jurisdiction of the United States. And“ 
They are: no| by the fifth article of the treaty of Hopewell, which, in 


1790, General Washington declared was.in full force, and: 


pellation, when. they are claimed to-be members of the} the provisions of which he felt bound to carry into faithful’. 


execution, the Indians are admitted to have the power to 
punish, at. their discretion, and in: such manner as they 
please, those settlers upon their lands, who. will not re- 
move within six months after the ratification of the treaty: 

In the face of these treaty provisions and recognitions, `. 
can the States legislate over them? Can they exercisée.an‘ 
authority over them, even for protection, when that 
power is confided to the United States? And what-does 
protection imply? Merely security in the enjoyment of 
their lands? This term is general, and applies to all their 
then existing usages and customs. It is to be a protection 
against all who attempt to intermeddle with them; they 
have abjured the protection of ‘all sovereignties but the 
United States; to them is confided the right to regulate 
the trade with them; to them, offenders are to be given 
up; by them, offenders are to be punished. And the: 
United States bind themselves to observe all these stipula-> ` 
tions. How is it possible that a State can enact a law 
which shall operate, in a territory guarantied exclusively 
to the Indians, and over a community whose relations ‘are’ 
declared to exist only with the United States, and whose’ 
local jurisdiction is admitted by these. provisions to be 
exclusive of. the Federal Government?. And now, in what 
light are these treaties to be considered with reference to 
the character of one of the contracting parties’ Do they, 
or do they not, imply and admit the Indian tribes to be 
independent of, and not. subject to, the control of the 
States? and do they possess any binding force? 

Let us attend to the language of General Washington 
on this subject. On the 22d of August, 1789, he came 
into the Senate chamber, and asked the advice of the 
Senate, among other things, on these two points: ¢ Shall’ 
a solemn guaranty” be given ‘by the United. States’ to 
the Creeks of their remaining territory, and to maintain 
the same, if necessary, by a line of military posts?” «If 
all offers should fail to induce the Creeks to make the 
desired cession to Georgia, shall the commissioners make 
itan ultimatum?” To the first question, the Senate an- 
swered in the affirmative; to the second, in the negative. 
On the 17th of September, 1789, General Washington 
senta message to the Senate, in which he states that ‘it 
is important that all treaties and compacts formed by the’ 
United States with other nations, whether civilized or not, 
should be made- with caution and executed with fidelity.” 
After speaking of the practice of the United States with 
European nations, not to consider any treaty as conclusive 
until ratified, and suggesting that the same course would 
be advisable in relation to treaties made with the Indians, 
he asks of the Senate their opinion and advice, whether 
certain Indian treaties were to be considered as perfected 
and ratified, and consequently as obligatory without being 
ratified; and if not, whether these treaties ought to be 
ratified. The Senate answer by adopting the following re- 
solution: ** Resolved, That the Senate do advise and con- 
sent that the President of the United States ratify the 
treaty.” Can any language be more expressive of the 
opinion of the President and of the Senate that these 
treaties were of the character contemplated by the con- 
stitution requiring ratification, as made with a nation 
having the power to enter into them, and therefore as 
independent, having the power of self-government? And 
it is to be observed that the practice, in regard to these 
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“Indian ‘treaties, has ‘been uniformly the same from: that 
time to the present. is 
“iec On the. 1ith August, 1790, General Washington senta 
message to the Senate, in which he asks the advice of the 
Senate; whether ‘* overtures shall be made to the Chero- 
kees to arrange a new boundary, soas fo. embrace ‘the 
settlements: made by the white people since: the treaty of 
Hopewell” and whether the United States should “stipu- 
late solemnly to: guaranty the’ new boundary which may 
' bearranged.”” The Senate: gave their advice, by answer- 
ing both these questions::in’ the affirmative. It is to be 
 observed,;: also, that, in this message, General Washington 
explicitly states -that he shall-consider himself bound to 
exert the® powers entrusted to him by the constitution, 
“in-order to carry into faithful execution the treaty of 
Hopewell. : Ry TA fo 
Let me. now turn the attention of the committee to the 
‘opinions entertained by the distinguished men: who nego- 
tiated the treaty of Ghent, speaking in the name of the 
Government; and whose ‘attention was particularly called 
to the ‘sabject by the British negotiators; and let it: be 
remenibered that. some of them, at least, were advocates 
‘of: the rights‘of the States, and of what has been called, 
in moderntimes; a- strict construction of the powers of 
the General Government. ‘Fhese opinions unequivocally 
support the Indian tribes in their right to be governed by 
their own laws and usages. In their note to the British 
commissioners, dated September 9th, 1814, they use the 
following language: ‘* A celebrated writer on the laws 
of nations, to whose authority British jurists have taken 
particular’ satisfaction in appealing, after stating in the 
most explicit manner the legitimacy of colonial settlements 
inAmerica,’‘to the exclusion of all rights of uncivilized 
Indians, has taken: occasion to praise the first settlers of 
New England, and-the founder of Pennsylvania, in having 
‘purchased of the Indians the lands they resolved to culti- 


vate, notwithstanding their being furnished with a charter; when the territory ceded by her shall be formed into a ‘} 
State, it shall be admitted as such into the Union, on the | 


from their sovereign. - It is this example which the United | su ; , 
conditions and with the restrictions contained in the fore- 


States, since they became, by their independence, the! 
sovereigns:-of the territory, have adopted and organized | 


Under that system, the Indians 


` into a political system. 
far independent, 


residing within the United States are so 
. that they live under their own customs, 
laws of the United States; that their rights to the lands 
where they inherit or hunt, are secured to them by 
boundaries defined in amicable treaties between the 
United States and themselves; and that whenever these 
boundaries. are varied, it is also by amicable and voluntary 
treaties... They are so’ far dependent as not to have the 
. Fight to dispose of their lands to any private persons, nor 
` to, any Power other than the United States, and to be 
under their protection alone, and not under that of any 
other Power. Whether called. subjects, or by whatever 
name designated, such is the relation- between them and 
the United States. These principles have been uniformly 
` yecognised by the Indians themselves in all the treaties 
between them and the United States.” 
Ï now invite the attention of the committee to the 


- {cession of part.of their lands to the United States. 


cited -promiseswith good faith, the Cherokees. make‘ 


remained east of the Mississippi to institute a Government 
and enact laws suited to their then condition. -Th 
object -was well-understood by the commissioners who 


negotiated, and by the President and Senate who ratified, ¿i 


this treaty. As an inducement to effect this object, to: 
them so desirable, they made large grants of their territo- 
ry- They proceeded to establish their Government and 
laws, to ‘engage in the pursuits of agriculture and civil-- 
ized life,” upon the faith of this treaty; and eleven years 
afterwards, they are informed by the President, who ne- 
gotiated the treaty, and speaking in behalf of the Govern- 
ment which ratified it, that they cannot be protected in 
the enjoyment of that. Government and those laws, but 
that the State of Georgia may lawfully abrogate both. 
Was this the view taken of their rights by the commis- 
sioners, and by the President and Senate in 1817? 
it not conceded by them all, that the Cherokees had the 


right to institute a form of Government and make laws © 


for themselves, and that they should not be molested, but 
protected in the exercise of that right? ; 

In July, 1787, Congress passed an ordinance for the 
government of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 


the fourth article of which provides that ‘the utmost‘ 
good faith shall always be observed towards the Indians; ~; 
their lands and property shall never be taken from them |; 


without their consent; and in their property, rights, and 


liberty, they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless | 
in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress; but laws | 
founded in justice and humanity shall, from time to time, 4 
be made, for preventing wrongs being done to them, and . 


for preserving peace and friendship with them.” 
In the cession by Georgia, in 1802, it is provided that 


going ordinance, except the article which forbids slavery. 


In 1817, Congress authorized the inhabitants of the | 
of Mississippi to forma 4 
and not under the | State Government, preparatory to her admission into-the ; 
| Union, with a proviso that the constitution and Govern. > 


western part of the Territory 


ment by them formed should not be repugnant to the 
before mentioned ordinance, and the provisions of the 
deed of cession by Georgia. 


In the same year, Mississippi, having formed a constitu- 7; 
tion and State Government, declared by Congress to be | 
in conformity to the principles of the foregoing ordinance, - 


was admitted into the Union. 


In 1819, Alabama was admitted on the same principles. 4 
From these acts two very obvious inferences are to be | 
that, in 1802, Georgia considered the } 
ordinance of 1787, which secured the property, the 4 
| and the liberty of the Indians, as not only just and | 


drawn. The one is, 


rights, 
proper, 
lawfully make. 


but as one which the continental Congress might 
The other is, that the States of Alabama 


Cherokee treaty of July 8th, 1817, which was negotiated | and Mississippi are precluded by the acts authorizing them 


by the present Chief Magistrate of this nation, 
the commissioners. . And it is worthy of particular notice, 
«that it was under the faith of this treaty, and one of the 
‘objects for which. it was made, to enable the Cherokees 
to-establisha Government of their own, and adopt laws 
More. in: unison with republican principles than their 
‘former usages, and which laws and Government the State 
sof Georgia claims a right to abolish. : 
‘The preamble. -recites.that the upper Cherokee towns 
rous of-contracting their society within narrow 
limits, that: they-may . begin the establishment of fixed 
laws anda regular Government; and for this-purpose re- 
uest a divisional line to'be- established between them and 
‘the lower-towns; and to carry: mto effect the. before re- 


s 


as one of| to form a Government, 


and admitting them into the Union, 
to enact laws which shall infringe upon.the rights of the 
Indians. , : : 
In the Senate of the United States, 1n 1826, in the, dis- 
cussion of a bill making an appropriation for the repair 
of a post road in the State of Mississippi, in answer to an 


objection that the State ought to construct and repair its | 
of Alabama, said, ‘the road runs | 


own roads, Mr. Kine, 


ion of pa t It ig: 
very obvious that. the only object of this treaty, and the © 
cession msde under it, was to enable the Cherokees who. 


Was. 


through the Indian country, over which the State of Mis- — 


sissippi had no-control.” . J 

Mr. Jomxsox, of Kentucky, said, this “was a r 
opened by the United States, according to a treaty stipu- 
lation with the United States.” 3 

Mr. ExLtıs, of Mississippi, said, “the road did not pass 


road | 
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through one-seventh part of that State, and it was impos- 
sible for the State Government of Mississippi to have any 
authority over those lands, till the title to them was ex- 
tinguished.” Sa f = 
o Mr. Earon, of Tennessee, the. present. Secretary of 
“War, said, a- treaty had been entered into between the 
‘United States and the Choctaw Indians. The question of 
State rights had not then‘arisen, and the Government of 
this country was in the hands of Mr. Jefferson. Under 
gach an administration no attempt would have been made 
to enter into a treaty with a distinct sovereignty, that went 
to invade the principles of the constitution. ‘* Ever since 
this Government had existed”? Mr. Eaton said, ‘they 
had proceeded on the principle that the Indians are a dis- 
tinct sovereignty; it was an anomaly that one sovereignty 
should exist within the orbit of another; but they always 
had proceeded on this principle, and if they had any right 
to interfere with them, why did they proceed’ with them 
in the character of sovereignties™ Mr. Eaton contended 
that, “by the provisions of this treaty, there was no ces- 
sion of property on the part of these Indians: there was 
not even a cession of sovereignty. They, in their sove- 
reign capacity as Indians, yielded their consent to: the 
United States to open a road. The United States could 
not give the State of Mississippi any sovereignty over it.” 

Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, now Attorney General of the 
United States, said, ‘the moderate reflection he had 
been able to bestow on this subject had reconciled his 
mind to the admission of the principle that the effect of 
this treaty was certainly of limited extent. This treaty 
was concluded before the admission of the State of Mis- 
sissippi into the Union, and the parties to that treaty, 
being considered as distinct sovereignties, might have 
imposed on the United States certain obligations; from 
which obligations they could-not disengage themselves by 
any new compacts entered into with the people of Missis- 
sippi on their admission into the Union.” 

Mr. Warre, at present a Senator from Tennessee, and 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, in a written 
opinion given in 1824, says: ‘¢ These people (the Chero- 
kees) are now to be viewed as a nation possessing all the 
powers of other independent nations, which are not 
expressly, or by necessary implication, surrendered up by 
this treaty, (the treaty of Holston.) I have believed, and 
still do, that, under the treaties, the Cherokees must be 
considered asnation, possessing like powers with other 
nations, except so far as they have surrendered their-in- 
dependence to the United States.” 

Are these treaties, thus explained, binding? If they 
recognise and declare the Indian tribes with whom they 


are made, so far independent as to possess the right of 


governing themselves by their own municipal regulations, 
as not to be subject to the legislation of the States, and to 
have the sole right of occupancy forever to the lands 
described in the boundaries specified, are the treaties 
the supreme law of the land? Had the Government of the 
United States the power to enter into and to ratify them? 

it would seem to be somewhat novel that a necessity is 
supposed to exist to prove that the treaties made with the 
Indian tribes are valid: but this necessity is imposed, 
from the repeated declarations, made hypothetically 
indeed, upon the supposition that they conflict with the 
supposed and asserted rights of State sovereignty, that they 
were not lawfully entered into; that no power is given by 
the constitution to make these treaties; and, therefore, that 
they are void. Let me ask the attention of the committee 
to the proofs that they are compacts, which, if not fulfilled 
by us, will subject us to the imputation of violating our 
national faith; that they were, what they profess to be, 
made with full authority, and are now the supreme law. 

These treaties have received the sanction of every de- 
partment of the Government, and by each been considered 
as binding on the contracting parties. 


$ 


holding the office of President. 
mittee, by referring to those of Mr. Jefferson only. A 
«© The Government is determined to exert all its energy 


By the. Executive. . This is necessarily: implied. in 


making-and ratifying them: for it isnot.to.be presumed 
that the President would make, and thatthe Senate would 
advise and consent to a treaty, which.they did not believe 
was binding on either of the parties to it... But weare not. 
left to mere deductions or inferences from the exercise: of 
the treaty-making power. 
ment furnish us with ample evidence. of the opinions 
entertained of their validity by all the illustrious men who 
have successively held the high office of President of the. 
United States. : nee 


The records of our Govern- 


General Washington, ina communication to the Senate 


in 1790, says: ‘The treaties which have been entered 
into with the other tribes in that: quarter, must be faith- 
fully performed on our parts: I shall conceive, myself. 
bound to exert the powers entrusted. to me by the consti- 
tution, in order to carry into faithful execution the treaty . 
of Hopewell.” `‘ The letters to the chiefs of the Creeks: 
are also laid before you, to evince that the requisite steps 
have been taken to produce a full compliance with the 
treaty made with that nation on the 7th of August, 1790. 
The Senate advised and consented that the President. ' 
should cause the treaty concluded at Hopewell to be 
carried into execution according to the terms thereof.” 
«s Tt ig of some importance. that the chiefs should be: well 
satisfied of the entire good faith and liberality -of the 
United States.” - 


Similar, opinions were expressed by all the persons 
ï will detain the com- 


for the patronage and protection of the rights of. the 


Indians. Until they cede their lands by treaty, or other 


transaction equivalent to a treaty, no act of a State can 
give a right to such lands.” 

The validity of these treaties has been fully recognised 
by the legislative department of the Government. It has 
passed, from time to time, laws regulating the intercourse 
with them; laws making appropriations of large sums of 
money to carry these treaties into effect: and the bill now 
under consideration proceeds upon the admitted prin- 
ciple that the Indian tribes have, by treaties, rights to 


lands which are to be extinguished, improvements which 


are to be purchased and paid for; and appropriates money 
for these objects. 


The judicial department, in the cases before referred . 


to, has made a full recognition of the validity of. these 
treaties. It speaks of them as subsisting; as. containing 
provisions binding on the parties to them, and which, like 
all other similar compacts within dependent Powers, are 
to be faithfully observed. 

I have, for another purpose, adverted to the opinions 
advanced by distinguished Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the States within whose chartered 
limits the Indians reside; all sustaining the doctrine that 
these treaties are the supreme law of the land. I solicit 
the committee to examine them, in connexion with the 
topic of argument which I am now discussing. 

These treaties are and must be presumed to be valid, at 
least until declared to be void by the judicial department. 
It is not competent for Congress to declare them void. 
This power-is not confided to this body, nor can they 
treat them otherwise than as binding, until that department 
of the Government, to which alone is confided the autho- 
rity to judge of their validity, shall pronounce them not 
to be the supreme law of the land. 

As these treaties were made under the authority of the 
United States, they are, of course, valid. The committee 
will notice the marked distinction which is made in the 
constitution between treaties and laws. Treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, and laws which shall be made in pursuance of the 
constitution, shall be the supreme law of the land. To 


i 
i 


which is necessary. 
President and Senate, and, when exercised by them, the 
States have agreed that it is duly made. Whereas, as to 
a law, it must be made in pursuance of the constitution, 
and of this the judicial department is constituted the 
judge. Now, these treaties have been made by the Pre- 
sident, and ratified by two-thirds. of the Senate. They 
have therefore been made under the authority of the 
United States; and thus the States, by becoming parties 
to the constitution, have declared them to be the supreme 
law of the land. Is it in the power of any State, to 
declare that, in making these treaties, the limits prescribed 
by the constitution, were passed? that there was an ex- 
ercise of power not delegated? 

It is, in most cases, a safe rule by which to ascertain the 
eorrectness of an assumed principle, by following it out in 
its consequences. What would they be in the case we are 
now considering, if these treaties are invalid? If they are 
void as to the United States, or as to any of the States, 
they are so as to the Indians. If they cannot be carried 
into effect, in good faith, because they infringe upon the 
rights of the States, they are inoperative for all purposes. 
The Indian tribes may say with great propriety to this 
Government, if you have not the power to fulfil the stipu- 
lations contained in the treaties made with us, we are un- 
der no obligation, on our part, to comply with them. If 
you exceeded your powers, the treaties are at an end. 
And what would then be the result? Why, every cession 
of land made by virtue of them is a void grant. The 
boundaries which now circumscribe them, are no longer 
fixed and permanent. Every thing conceded by them in 
these treaties, is set afloat. . Are ihe States more especial- 
ly benefited by them, prepared for this result? Are they 
willing to acknowledge the principle that no permanent 
rights were acquired for them by the ratification of these 
treaties? 

If the Indian tribes possess the rights of soil and sove- 
reignty to the extent which J have attempted to show they 
do possess them; if the treatiesand laws entered into and 
enacted by the United States in relation to these tribes, 
are valid, the power to pass this law does not exist, and 
its inexpediency is obvious, It takes away from those tribes, 
or impairs the rights which belong to them. It substitutes 
a legislative enactment, requiring only a majority of both 
Houses of Congress for a treaty which requires the assent 
of two-thirds of the Senate. 

If my physical strength was competent to the task, I 


| conceals the transactions of that day. 


may remove {o their contemplated residence west of the ` 
Mississippi. But I have already exhausted my strength ing 4 
the discussion of the other interesting questions connected’ * 
with the bill. I shall leave thesé topics to-my friends who’. 
may follow me in this debate. 

` I would not, if F had the power, excite any imprope# 
sympathy in favor of these remnants of a once powerful 
race. I will not ask the committee. to consider the man- 
nerin which the white: man was received by them, when 
he first set his foot upon the shores of the Western world; 
to the cessions of lands which from time to time they have 
made to the colonies, and to this nation; to their present 
condition as improved in civilization, in morals, and reli- 
gion; to their attachment to their present homes, the lands 
which they occupy, the graves of their fathers. No, sir, 
our obligations to sustain and protect them where they > 
now are, are derived from sources which need not the 
aid of sympathy to give them credit. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Srorrs] pointed ‘out 
the view which would hereafter be taken of our decision 
on this bill, should it become a law. He took us. from 
this Hall, and assembled us before the tribunal of our own 
countrymen, who would pronounce the sentence of con- 
demnation; before the tribunal of assembled nations, who 
would pass a like sentence; before the tribunal of pos- 
terity, where would be. open the volume of history, in 
which would be found written in letters of fire, this re- 
public violated its solemn treaty obligations with the Indian 
tribes, because it had the power, and was actuated by tho- 
tives of interest to doit. Sir, our future historian will 
not have the power of the recording angel, as he writes 
this sentence, and drops upon it a tear to blot it out. It 
will remain there as long as time ertdures. It is like the 
ulcer of infamy; no balsam can heal it: it is like the wreck 
ofa ruined reputation; no artist can rebuild it. I might 
pursue the train of thought suggested by my friend from 
New York. I might assemble this nation before the most 
august tribunal ever to be erected—the tribunal of the last 
day. But I shall not attempt to draw aside the veil which 
Divine inspiration 
hath written for our admonition, and Ipray that it may not 
be repeated, in the retributions of the last judgment, 


| Cursed be he that possesseth himself of the field of the 
fatherless and him that hath no helper, and the congre- 
igated universe pronounce the sentence just. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, ` 
At the commencement of the First Session of the 
Twenly first Congress. j 
DECEMBER 8, 1829. 


T 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
: and of the House of Representatives + 

' Ít affords me pleasure to tender my friendly greetings 
to.you on the occasion of your assembling at the Seat of 
“Government, to enter upon the important duties to which 
-you have been called by the voice of our countrymen. 
The task devolves on me, under a provision of the Con- 
stitution, to present to you, as the Federal Legislature of 
twenty-four sovereign States, and twelve millions of hap- 
py people, a view of our affairs ; and to propose such 
measures as, in the discharge of my official functions, 
haye suggested themselves as necessary to promote the 
objects of our Union. i 

In communicating with you, for the first time, it is, to 
mé, a source of unfeigned satisfaction, calling for mutual 
gratulution and devout thanks to a benign Providence, 
that we are at peace with all mankind, and that our coun- 
try exhibits the most cheering evidence of general wel- 
fare and progressive improvement. ‘Turning our eyes to 
other Nations, our great desire is to see our brethren of 
the human race secured in the blessings enjoyed by our- 

-selyes, and advancing in knowledge, in freedom, and in 
social happiness. 

Our-foreign relations, although in their general charac- 
ter pacific and frienily, presents subjects of difference 
between us and other Powers, of deep interest, as well 
to the country at large, as to many of our citizens. To 
„effect an adjustment of these shall continue to be the ob- 
ject of. my earnest endeavors ; and notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the task, I do not allow myself to apprehend 
unfavorable results. Blessed as our country is with every 
thing which constitutes national strength, she is fully ade- 
quate to the maintenance of all her interests, In dis- 
charging the responsible trust confided to the Executive 
in this respect, it is my settled purpose to ask nothing 


| desis 
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| of the policy which the present Cabinet of Great Britain 
igns to pursne towards this country, T indulge the: 
hope thatit willbe of a just and pacific character ; and if 


this anticipation be realized, we may look with confidence 
toa speedy and acceptable adjustment of our affairs. ©“ 
Under the Convention for regulating the reference to 
arbitration of the disputed points of boundary, under the 
fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent, the proceedings have 


hitherto been conducted in that spirit of candor and libe- ” 


rality which ought ever to characterize the acts: of sove- 
reign States, seeking to adjust, by the most unexception- 
able means, important and delicate subjects of contention. 
The first statements of the parties have been exchanged, 
and the final replication, on our part, 1s in. a course of 
preparation. This subject has received the attention de- 
manded by its great and peculiar importance to'a patrio- 
tic member of this Confederacy. The exposition of our 
rights, already made, is such as, from the high reputation 
of the commissioners by whom it has been prepared, we 
had a right to expect. Our interests.at the court of the 
Sovereign who has evinced his friendly disposition, ‘by 


assuming the delicate task of arbitration, have been com- 


mitted to a citizen of the State of Maine, whose charac- 
ter, talents, and intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
eminently qualify him for so responsible a trust. With 
full confidence in the justice of our cause, and in the 
probity, intelligence, and uncompromising independence 
of the illustrious arbitrator, we can have nothing to ap- 
prehend from the result. 

From France, our ancient ally, we have a right to ex- 
pect that justice which becomes the Sovereign of a pow- 
erful, intelligent, and magnanimous People. The be- 
neficial effects produced by the Commercial Convention 
of 1822, limited as are its provisions, are too obvious not 


to make a salutary impression upon the minds of those ` 


who are charged with the administration of her Govern- 


ment. Should this result induce a disposition to embrace, . 


to their full extent, the wholesome principles which con- 
stitute our commercial policy, our Minister to that Court 


will be found instructed to cherish such a disposition, and ~ 


to did in conducting it to useful practical conclusions. 
The claims of our citizens for depredations upon their 
| property, long since committed, under the authority, and, 
| in many instances, by the express direction of the then 


that is not clearly right, and to submit to nothing that is | existing Government of France, remain unsatisfied ; and 
wrong ; and I flatter myself, that, supported-by the other! must, therefore, continue to furnish a subject of unplea- 
branches of the Government, and by the intelligence and ' sant discussion, and possible colision between the two 
patriotism of the People, we shall be able, under the | Governments. I cherish, however, a lively hope, found- 
protection of Providence,'to cause all our just rights to be : ed as well on the validity of those claims, and the esta- 
respected. | blished policy of all enlightened Governments, as on the 
Of the unsettled matters between the United States known integrity of the French monarch, that the injuri- 
and other Powers, the most prominent are those which i ous delays of the past will find redress in the equity of 
have, for years, been the subject of negotiation with Eng-. the future. Our Minister has been instructed to press 
land, France, and Spain. The late periods at which our | these demands on the French Government with all the 
Ministers to those Governments left the United States, earnestness which is called for by their importance and 
render it impossible, at this early day, to inform you of | irrefutable justice; andin a spirit that will evince the 
what lias been done on the subjects with which they have | respect which is due to the feelings of those from whom 
been respectively charged. Relying upon the justice of the satisfaction is required. 
our views in relation to the points committed to negotia-; Our Minister recently appointed to Spain, has been au- 
tion, and the reciprocal good feeling which characterizes. thorized to assist in removing evils alike injurious to both’ 
our intercourse with those nations, we have the best rea- ' countries, either by concluding a Commercial Convention 
son to hope fora satisfactory adjustment of existing dif | upon liberal and reciprocal terms; or by urging the 
ferences: | acceptance, in their full extent, of the mutually beneficial 
With Great Britain, alike distinguished in peace and | provisions of our navigation acts. He has also been inv 
wai, we may look forward to years of peaceful, hon-/| structed to make a further appeal to the justice of Spain, 


erable, and elevated competition. Every thing in the 
condition and history of the two nations is ealculated to 


inspire sentiments of mutual respect, and to carry convic- | 


tion to the minds of both, that itis their policy to preserve 
the most cordial relations : Such. are my own views, and 
it is not to be doubted. titat such are also the prevailing 
sentiments of our constituents. Although neither time 
nor opportunity has been afforded for a fall development 


iin behalf of our citizens, for indemnity for spoliations upon 
Lour commerce, committed under her authority—an ap» 
eal whieh the pacific and liberal course observed on 


our part, and a due confidence in the honor of that Go- 


vernment, authorize us to expect will not be made in 
vain. 

With other European Powers our intercourse is on the 
moat friendly footing. 


in Russia, placed by her territo- 


ial ens've. populafio 
in the tank :of nations, the United. States have always 
: found a. steadfast friend. “Although ‘her recent invasion 
"of. Turkey awakened. a lively. sympathy for those who 
-= were exposed to the desolations of war, we cannot but 
‘anticipate that the result, will prove favorable to:the cause 
of civilization, and to the. progress of human happiness. 
: The'treaty of peace, between these Powers, having been 
ratified, we cannot be insensible to the great benefit to 
_be derived to the commerce of. the United States, from. 
unlocking the navigation of the Black Sea, a free passage 
into which is secured to all merchant. vessels bound to 
ports of Russia under a flag at peace with the Porte. This 
advantage, enjoyed upon conditions, by most of the Pow- 
ers of Europe, has hitherto beén withheld from us.” Dur- 
ing the past Summer, an antecedent, but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain it, was renewed, under circumstances 
which promised the most favorable results. Although 
these results have fortunately been thus in part attained, 
further facilities to the enjoyment of this new field for the 
enterprise of our citizens are, in. my opinion, sufficiently 
desirable to ensure to them our raost zealous attention. 

Our trade with Austria, although of secondary impor- 
tance, has been gradually increasing, and is now so ex- 
tended as to deserve the fostering care of the Govern- 
sent. A negotiation, commenced and nearly completed 
with that Power by the late Administration, has been con- 
summated bya treaty of amity,navigation, and commerce, 

© which will be laid before the Senate. 

During the recess of Congress, our diplomatic relations 
with Portugal have been resumed. The peculiar state of 
things in that country caused a suspension of the recog- 
nition of the Representative who presented himseif, until 
an opportunity was had to obtain from our official organ 
there, information regarding the actual, and, as far as 
ptacticable, prospective condition. of the authority by 
which the representative in question was appointed. This 
information being received, the application of the esta- 
blished rule of our Government, in like cases, was no 
longer withheld. 

Considerable advances have been made during the pre- 
sent year, in the adjustment of claims of our citizensupon 
Denmark for spoliations; but all that we have a right to 
demand from that Government, in their behalf, has not yet 
been conceded. From the liberal footing, however, upon 
which this subject has, with the approbation of the claim- 
ants, been placed by the Government, together with the 
uniformly just and friendly disposition which has been 
evinced by His Danish Majesty, there is a reasonable 
ground to bope that this single subject of difference will 
speedily be removed. 

Our relations with the Barbary Powers continue, as they 
have long been, of the most favorable character. The 
policy of keeping an adequate force'in the Mediterranean, 
as security for the continuance of this tranquillity, will be 
persevered in ; as well as a similar one for the protection 
of our commerce and &isheuies in the Pacific. 


Ti 


‘The Southern Republics of our own hemisphere have | immediate 
alized al) the advantages for which they have | and the appo 


not yet re 
been so Jong struggling. We trust, however, that the 
day is not distant when the restoration of peace and in- 
ternal quiet, under permanent systems of Government, 
securing the liberty, and promoting 
citizens, will crown with complete success their long and 


arduous efforts in the cause of self-government, and ena- | Mexico, 
ble us to salute them as friendly rivals in all that is truly | i í ; 
f bring to your attention the propriety of amending that 


and the effect thereby | part of our 


great and glorious- 
The recent-invasion of Mexico, 


produced upon her domestic policy, must have a con-} 
trolling influence upon the great question of South Ame- | 
We have seen the fell spirit of civil : 
forever stifled in that! ing its defects. 


ricun emancipation. 
disseation rebuked, and, perhaps, 


republic, by the love of independence. Mit be true, as i 


and grea power, high ‘appearances strongly indicate, th 
dence. is. the master. spirit 4 and i 


ment prevails in the other States; 
cannot. be without.a proper “effect. ups 
the mother country. The adoption, by Spaii 
cific policy towards her former colonie 
xoling to humanity, anda. blessing tothe world; in w 

she herself cannot. fail largely to participate—may, be 
most reasonably expected. ; > ee 


-event, together 


the happiness of the | or integrity ; 
i has never been 


f a correspon 
this dey 


an event.coi 


‘Fhe claims of our citizens upon the South American’ 
Governments, generally, are in atrain of settlement; while 
the principal-part: of those upon Brazil have been 
justed ; and a Decree in Council, vrdering bonds tobe 
issued by the Minister of the Treasury for their mount, 
has received the sanction of his Imperial Majes 
with the exchange of the -ratifications of. 
the. Treaty negotiated :and concluded in 1828, happily’ 
términatcsgall serious causes of difference with thatPower. 

Measures have been taken to place our commercial ri 
lations with Peru upon a better footing than that upon. _ 
which they have hitherto rested ; and, if met by-a proper... 
disposition on the part of that Government, important be- ` 
nefits may be. secured to both countries. i : 

Deeply interested as we are in the prosperity .of our 
sister Republics, and more particularly in that of our im- 
mediate neighbor, it would. be most gratifying to me,’ 
were I permitted to say, that the treatment which we bave 
received at her hands has been as universally friendly. as. 
the early and constant solicitude manifested by the United 
States for her success gave us a right to expect. ; Butit 
becomes my duty to inform you that prejudices, long in-: 
dulged, by a portion of the inhabitants of Mexico against. 
the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, have had an unfortunate influence upon 
the affairs of the two countries; and have diminished that 
usefulness. to his own which was. justly to be expected 
from his talents and zeal. To this cause, in a great de- 
gree, is to be imputed the failure of several measures 
equally interesting to both parties ; but particularly that 
of the Mexican Government to ratify a treaty negotiated 
and concluded in its own capital and under its own eye. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared expedient: to . 
give to Mr. Poinsett the option either to return or not, f 
as, in his judgment, the interest of his country might re-: 
quire ; and instructions to that end were prepared; but, - 
before they could be despatched, a communication was 
received from the Government of Mexico, through. its 
Chargé d’ Affaires here, requesting the recall of our Min- 
ister. - This was promptly complied with ; and a repre- 
sentative,of a rank corresponding with that of the. Mexi- 
can Dipiomatic Agent near this Government was appoint- 
ed. Ourconduct towards that Republic has been uni- 
formly of the most friendly character, and, having . thus 
removed the only alleged obstacle to harmonious inter- - 
course, I cannot but hope that an advantageous change 
will occur in our affairs, i 

In justice to Mr, Poinsett, it is proper to say, that my 
compliance with the application for his recall, 
intment of a successor, are not to be aserib« 
ed to any evidence that the imputation of an improper 
interference by him, in the local politics of Mexico, was 
well founded ; nor to a want of confidence in his talents 
and to add, that the truth of that’ charge 
affirmed by the Federal Government of 
in its communications with this. 
it one of the most urgent of my duties to 


I consider 


Constitution which relates to the election of ~ 
President and Vice President. Our system of govern- 
ment was, by its framers, deemed an experiment ; and 


they, therefore, consistently provided a mode of remedy. 


To the people belongs the right of electing their Chief 
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Magistrate : it was never designed that their choice 
should, in any case, be defeated, either by the ‘interven: 
‘tion of electoral colleges, or by the agency confided, 


„under certain contingencies, to the House of Representa- | 


tives. Experience proves, that, in proportion as agents 
to execute the will of the People are multiplied, there is 
danger of their wishes being frustrated. -Some may be 
unfaithful : all are liable to err. So far, therefore, as 
the People can, with convenience, speak, it is safer for 
them to express their own will. 

The number of aspirants to the Presidency, and the 
diversity of the interests which may influence their 
elaitns, leave little reason to expecta choice in the first 
instance : and, in that event, the election must devolve 
on the House of Representatives, where, it is obvious, 

’ the will of the People may not be always ascertained ; or, 
if ascertained, may not be regarded. From the mode of 
voting by States, the choice is to be made by twenty- 
four votes; and it may often occur, that one of these 
may be controlled by an individual representative. Ho- 
nors and offices are at the disposal of the successful can- 
didate. Repeated ballottings may make it apparent that 
a single individual holds the cast in his hand. May he 
not be tempted to name hisreward? But even without 
corruption—supposing the probity of the Representative 
to be proof against the powerful motives by which he 
may be assailed—the will of the People is still constantly 
liable to be misrepresented. One may err from igno- 
rance of the wishes of -his constituents; another from a 
conviction that it is his duty to be governed by his own 

“judgment of the fitness of the candidates : finally, al- 
though all were inflexibly honest—all accurately inform- 
ed of the wishes of their constituents—yet, under the 
present mode of election, a minority may often elect the 
President ; and when this happens, it may reasonably be 
expected that efforts will be made on the part of the ma- 
jority to rectify this injurious operation of their institu- 
tions. Butalthough no evil of this character should re- 
-sult from such a perversion of the first principle of our 
‘system—that the majority is to govern—it must be very 
oertain that a President elected by a minority cannot en- 
joy the confidence necessary to the successful ilischarge 
of his duties. 

In this, as inall other matters of public concern, policy 
requires that as few impediments as possible should exist 
to the free operation of the public will. Let us, then, 
endeavor so to amend our system, as that the office of 
Chief Magistrate may not be conferred upon any citizen 
but in pursuance of a fair expression of the will of the 
majority. 

I would therefore recommend such an amendment of 
the Constitution as may remove all intermediate agency 
in the election of President and Vice President. Fhe 
mode may be so regulated as to preserve to each State 
its present relative weight in the election ; and a failure 
in the first attempt may be provided for, by confining the 
second to a choice between the two highest candidates. 
In connexion with such an amendment, it would seem 
advisable to limit the service of the Chief Magistrate to a 
single term, of either four or six years. if, however, it 

` should not be adopted, it is worthy of consideration whe- 
thera provision disqualifying for office the Representatives 
in Congresson whomsuch an election may have devoly- 
ed, would not be proper. 

While members of Congress can be constitutionally ap- 
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and the necesgity of securing in the Cabinet and. in diplo- 
matic stations of the highest rank, the best talents and 
political expérience, should, perhaps, except these from 
the exclusion: - j ; z 

There are perhaps few men who can for any great - 
length: of time enjoy office and power without being’ 
more or less under the influence of feelings unfavorable - 
to a faithful discharge of their public duties. Their in- 
tegrity may be: proof against improper considerations im. ` 
mediately addressed to themselves; but they are apt to 
acquire a habit-of looking with indifference upon the 
public interests, and of tolerating conduct from which 
an unpractised man would revolt. Office is considered 
asa species of property ; and Government rather as a 
means of promoting individual interest, than as an instru- 
ment created solely forthe service of the People. Cor- 
ruption in some, and, in others, a perversion of correct 
feelings and principles, divert Government from its legi- 
timate ends, and make it an engine for the support of the 
few at the expense of the many. ‘The duties of all pub- 
lis officers are, or, at least, admit of being made, so plain. 
and simple, that men of intelligence may readily qualify 
themselves for their performance ; and I cannot but be- - 
lieve that more is lost by the long continuance of men in 
office, than is generally to be gained by their experienee. 
I submit, therefore, to your consideration, whether the 
‘efficiency of the Government would not be promoted, and 
official industry and integrity better secured, by a general 
extension of the law which limits appointments to four 

ears. ` 
y In a country where offices are created solely for the 
benefit of the People, no one man has any more instrinsic 
right to official station than another. Offices were not 
established to give support to particular men, at the pub- 
lic expense. No individual wrong is therefore done by 
removal, since neither appointment to, nor continuance 
in office, is matter of right. The incumbent became an 
officer with a view to public benefits; and when these 
require his removal, they are not to be sacrificed to private 
interests. It is the People, and they alone, who have a 
right to complain, when a bad officer is substituted for a 
good one. He who is removed has the same means of ob- 
taining a living that are enjoyed by the millions who ne- 
ver held office. he proposed limitation would destroy 
the idea of property, now so generally connected with 
official station ; and, although individual distress may be 
sometimes produced, it would, by promoting that rotation 
which constitutes a leading *principle in the republican 
creed, give healthful action to the system. 

No very considerable change has occurred, during the 
recess of Congress, in the condition of either our Agri- 
culture, Commerce, or Manufactures. The operation of 
the Tariff has not proved so injurious to the two former, 
nor as beneficial to the latter, as was anticipated. Im- 
portations of foreign goods have not been sensibly dimin- 
ished, while domestic competition, under an illusive ex- 
citement, has increased the production much beyond the 
demand for home consumption. The consequences have 
been low prices, temporary embarrassment, and partial 
loss. That such of our manufacturing establishments as 
are based upon.capital, and are prudently managed, will 
survive the shock, and be ultimately profitable, there is 


| no good reason to doubt. -> : 


To regulate its conduct, so as to promote cqually the 


| prosperity of these three c.rdìinal interests, is one of the 


pointed to offices of trust and profit, it will be the prac- | most difficult tasks of Government ; and it may be re- 
tice, even under the most conscientious adherence to | gretted that the complicated restrictions which now em- 
duty, to select them for such stations as they are believed | barrass the intercourse of nations, could not by common . 
to be better qualified to fill than other citizens ; but! consent be abolished, and commerce allowed. to flow in 
the purity of our Government would coubtless be pro- | those channels to which individual enterprise—always its 
moted by their exclusion from all appointments in the gift į surest guide—might direct i. But we must ever expect 
of the President.in whose election they may have been | selfish legislation in other nations, and are therefore com- 
officially concerned. The nature of the judicial office, pelled to adapt our own to their regulations, in the man- 
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oper best ealculated-to-avoid serious injury, and to harmo- 
° mize the conflicting ntérests: of our agticulture, our com- 
“merce, aid our manafactures.. -Under these impressions, 
: J invite your attention to the existing Tariff; believing 
that:some of its provisions require: modification. was 

The general rule to be applied in ‘graduating the du- 
ties upon’ articles of foreign growth ‘or manufacture, is 
that which: will place our own in fair competition with 
those of other countries; and the inducements toad- 
vance even a step beyond: this point, are controlling in 

-regard to those articles which are of primary necessity in 
time of war. When we reflect upon the difficulty and 
delicacy. of this operation, it is important that it should 
never be’attempted but with the utmost caution. Fre- 
quent legislation in regard to any branch of industry, af- 
fecting its value, and by which its capital may be trans- 
ferred’ to new channels, must always be productive of 
hazardous speculation and loss. 

In deliberating, therefore, on these interesting subjects, 
local feelings and prejudices should be merged in the 
patriotic determination to promote the great interests of 
‘the whole, Allattempts to connect them with the party 
conflicts of tle day, are necessarily injurious, and should 
bediscountenanced. Our action upon. them should be 
under the control of higher and purer motives. Legis- 
Jation, subjected to such influences, can never be just, 
and will not long retain the sanction of a People whose 
active patriotism is not bounded by sectional limits, nor 
insensible to that spirit of concession and forbearance 
which gave life to our political compact, and still sustains 
it. Discarding all calculations of political ascendancy, 
the North, the South, the East, and the West, should 
unite In diminishing any burthen, of which either may 
.2stly complain. 

The agricultural interest of our country is so essential- 
ly connected with every other, and so superior in impor- 
tance to them all, that itis scarcely necessary to invite 
to it your particular attention. Itis principally as manu- 
factures and commerce tend to increase the value of agri 
cultural productions, and to extend their application to 
the wants and comforts of society, that they deserve the 
fostering care of Government. 

Looking forward to the period, not far distant, when a 
sinking fund will no longer be required, the duties on 
those articles of importation which cannot come in com- 
petition with our own productions, are the first that 
should engage the attention of Congress in the modifica 
tion of the Tariff, Of these, tea and coffee are the most 
prominent : they enter largely into the consumption of 
the country, and have become articles of necessity to all 
classes. A reduction, therefore, of the existing duties, 
will be felt as a common benefit ; but, Ike all other le- 

vislalion connected with commerce, to be efficacious, 
und not injurious, it should be gradual and certain, 

The public prosperity is evinced in the increased re- 
venue, arising from the-sales of the public lands, and in 
the steady maintenance of that produced by imposts and 
tonnage, notwithstanding the additional duties imposed 
by the Act of 19th of May, 1828, and the unusual im- 
portations in the early part of that year. 

The balance inthe Treasury onthe Ist of January, 
1829, was five millions nine hundred and seventy-two 
thousand four hundred and thirty five dollars and eighty- 
one cents. The receipts of the current year are esti- 
mated at twenty-four millions, six hundred and two thou- 
sand, two hundred and thirty dollars, and the expendi- 
tures for the same time at twenty-six millions one hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand five hundred and ninety- 
five dollars; leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist of January next, of four millions four hundred and 
ten thousand and seventy dollars, cighty-one cents. 

There will have been paid, on account of the public 
debt, during the present year, the sum of twelve millions 


| 
| 


ł 


four hundred and five thousand and five dollars and eigh- 
ty cents ; reducing’ the whole debt of the Government, 
on the first’ of January next, to. forty-eight millions five 
hundred and: sixty-five thousand four hundred and six: 
dollars-and fifty:cents, including seven millions. ‘of-five 
per cent. stock, subséribed to the Bank of the United 
States. The payment. on account of the public debt,” : 
made on the first of July last, was éight millions seven 
hundred and fifteen thousand four hundred and sixty-two. 
dollars and eighty-seven cents. It was apprehended that. 
the sudden withdrawal of so large a sum’ from. the 
banks in which it was deposited,at-a ‘time of unusual pres- 
sure “in the ‘money markét; might cause. much injury to 
the interests. dependent on bank accommodations,.: But 
this evil was wholly averted by an early anticipation of it . 
al the Treasury, aided by the judicious arrangements of 
the officers of the Bank of the United States. == o=. 
This state of the finances exhibits the resources of the 


nation in an aspect highly flattering to its industry and “xi 


auspicious of the ability of Government, in a very sHort 
time, to extinguish the public debt. When this shall be. 
done, our population will be relieved from a considerable. 
portion of its present burthens, and will find, not only: 
new motives to patriotic affection, but additional means 
for the display of individual enterprise. The fiscal pow- 
er of the States will also be increased, and may be more 
extensively exerted in favor of education and other pub- 
lic objects, while ample. means will remain in the Fede- 
yal Government to promote the general weal, in all the 
modes permitted to its authority. oe: 

After the extinction of the public debt it is not proba- 
ble that any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles sa- 
tisfactory to the People of the Union, will, untila remote 
period, if ever, leave the Government without a consi- 
derable surplus in the Treasury, beyond what may be re- . 
quired for its current service. As, then, the period ap-~ 
proaches when the application of the revenue to the pay- 
ment of debt will cease, the disposition of the surplus 
will present a subject for the serious deliberation of Con- 
gress ; and it may be fortunate for the country that it is 
yet to be decided. Considered in connexion with the 
difficuities which have heretofore attended appropriations ` 
for purposes of imternal improvement, and with’ those 
which this experience tells us will certainly arise, when- 
ever power. over such subjects may be exercised by the 
General Government, itis hoped that it may lead to the 
adoption of some plan which will reconcile the diversi- 
fied interests of the States, and strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. Every member of the Unien, in 
peace and in war, will be benefitted by the improvement 
of inland navigation and the construction of highways in 
the several States. Let us, then, endeavor to attain this 
benefit in a mode which will be satisfactory to all. That 
hitherto adopted has, by many of our fellow-citizens, 
been deprecated.as an infraction of the Constitution, 
while, by others, it has been viewed as inexpedient. All 
feel that it has been employed at the expense of harmo- 
ny in the legislative councils. 

To avoid these evils, it appears to me’ that the most 
safe, just, and federal disposition which could be made 
of the surplus revenue, would be its apportionment 
among the several States according to their ratio of re- 
presentation; and, should this measure not be found war- 
ranted by the Constitution, that it would be expedient 
to propose to the States an amendment authorizing it, T 
regard an appeal to the source of power, in cases of real 
doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispensable 
to the general welfare, as among the most sacred of all . 
our obligations. Upon this country, morc than any other, 
has, in the providence of God, been cast the special guar- 
dianship of the great principle of adherence to written 
constitutions. Lf it fail here, all hope in regard to it will 
be extinguished. ‘That this was intended to be a Goy- 
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-an accounting officer. of the Treasury, not-selected witha 
view to his legal knowledge, and encumbered: as.he is 
with numerous other duties, operates unfavorably to the 
-public interest. l : : hs 
|. It is important that this branch of the public service 
m é should be subjected to te supervision of such profession- 
bya resort to overstrained constructions. _The scheme | al skill-as will give it efficiency. ‘The expénse attendant 
hasworked well. It has exceeded the hopes of those upou such a modification of the Executive Department 
who devised it, and become an object of admiration to | would be justified-by the soundest principles of economy. 
the world. “We are responsible to our country, and to | I would recommend, therefore, that the duties now as- 


mment of limited and specific, and not general powers, 
must be admitted by all ; and it is eur duty to preserve 
for it the character intended by its framers. H experi- 
enice points out the necessity for an enlargement of these 
powers, let us apply for it to those for whose benefit it is 
to be exercised ; and not undermine the whole system 


_ the ‘glorious cause of self government, for the preserva- | signed to the Agent of the Treasury, so far as they re- 
tion of so great a g od. The great mass of legislation | late to the superintendence and management of legal pro- 


rélating to our internai affairs, was intended to be left | ceedings, on the part of the United States, be transferred 
where the Federal Convention found it—in the State | to the Attorney General, and that this officer be placed on 
Governments. Nothing is clearer, in my view, than that | the same footing, in all respects, as the Heads of the other 
we are chiefly indebted for the success of the Constitu- | Departments, receiving like compensation, and having 
tion under which we are now acting, to the watchful and | such subordinate officcrs provided for his Department as 
auxiliary operation of the State authorities. This is not | may be requisite for the discharge of these additional du- 
the reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deeply | ties. The professional skill of the Attorney General, em- 
rooted convictions of my mind. I cannot, therefore, too | ployed in directing the conduct of Marshals and District 
“strongly or too earnestly, for my own sense of its import- | Attorneys, would hasten the collection of debts now in 
ance, warn you agamst all encroachments upon the le- | suit, and, hereafter, save much to the Government. It 
gitimate sphere of State sovereignty. Sustained by its | might be further extended to the superintendence of all 
hea'thful and invigorating influence, the Federal system | criminal proceedings for offences against the United 
can never fall. i States. In making this transfer, great care should be ta- 
In the. collection of the revenue, the long credits au- | ken, however, that the power necessary to the Treasury 
thorized on goods imported from beyond the Cape of | Department be not impaired : one of its greatest securi- 
Good Hope, are the chief cause of the losses at present | ties consisting in a control over all accounts, until they 
sustained. If these were shortened to six, nine, and | sre audited or reported for suit. 
twelve months, and warehouses provided by Government, In connexion with the foregoing views, I would sug- 
sufficient to receive the goods offered in deposite for se- | gest, also, an inquiry, whether the provisions of the act 
_ curity, and for debenture ; and if the right of the United | of Congress authorizing the discharge of the persons of 
States to a priority of payment out of the estates of its | debtors to the Government, from imprisonment, may not, 
insolvent debtors were more effectually secured, this evil | consistently with the public interest, be extended to the 
‘would, in a great measure, be obviated. An authority to | release of the debt, where the conduct of the debtor is 
construct such houses is, therefore, with the proposed | wholly exempt from the imputation of fraud. Some more 
alteration of the credits, recommended to your atten- | liberal policy than that which now prevails, in reference 
. tion. s to this unfortunate class of citizens, is certainly due to 
It is worthy of notice that the laws for the collection and | them, and would prove beneficial to the country. The 
‘security of the revenue arising {rom imposts, were chiefly | continuance of the liability, after the means to discharge 
framed when the rates of duties on imported goods pre- fit have been exhausted, can only serve to dispirit the 
sented much less temptation for illicit trade than at pre- | debtor ; or, where his resources are but partial, the want 
sent exists. There is reason to believe that these laws | of power in the Government to compromise and release 
are in some respects quite insufiicient for the proper se- | the demand, instigates to fraud, as the only resource for 
curity of the revenue, and the protection of the interests | securing a support to his family. He thus sinks into a 
of those who are disposed to observe them. The injuri- | state of apathy, and becumesa useless drone in society, or 
ous and demoralizing tendency of a successful system of | a vicious member of it, ifnot a feeling witness of the rigor 
smuggting, is so obvious as not to require comment, ant land inhumanity of his country. All experience proves 
cannot be too carefully guarded against. I therefcre sug- | that oppressive debt is the bane of enterprise ; and it 
gest to Congress the propriety of adopting efficient mea- } should be the care of a Republic not to exert a grinding 
sures to prevent this evil ; avoiding, however, as much as | power over misfortune and poverty. 3 
_ possible, every unnecessary infringement of individual li-| Since the last session of Congress, numerous frauds on 
berty, and embarrassment of fuir and lawful business. ithe ‘Ereasury have been discovered, which I thought it 
‘Onan examination of the records of the Treasury, I | my duty to bring under the cognizance of the United 
_. have been forcibly struck with the large amount of pub- ; States’ Court for this District, by a criminal prosecution. 
<» lic money which appears to be outstanding. Of the sum {It was my opinion, and that o- able counse who were 
thus due from individuals to the Government, a consider- | consulted, that the cases came within the penalties of 
-able portion is undoubtedly desperate ; and, in many in- į the act of the 17th Congress, approved 3rd March, 1823, 


stances, has probably been rendered so by remissness in 
the agents charged with its collection. By proper exer- 
tions a great. part, however, may yet be recovered ; and, 
whatever may be the portions respectively belonging to 
these two classes, it behoves the Governinent to ascertain 
the real state of the fact. This can be done only by the 
péompt adoption of judicious measures for the collection 
of such as may be made available. [tis believed that a 
very.large amount has been lost through the inadequacy 
of the’ means provided for the collection of debts due to 
the public, and that this inadequacy lies chiefly in the 
want of legal skill, habitually and constantly employed in 
the direction of the agents engaged in the service. It 
must, I think, be admitted, ‘that the supervisory power 
oversuits brought by the public, which is now vested in 
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providing for the punishment of frauds committed on the 
| Government of the United States. Either from some de- 
| fect in the law, orin its administration, every effort to 
| bring the accused to trial under its provisions proved in- 
i effectual, and the Government was driven to the neces- 
sity of resorting to the vague and inadequate provisions 
of the common law. It is therefore my duty to call your 
attention to the laws which have been passed for the pro- 
tection of the Treasury. If, indeed, there be no provi- 
sion by which those who may be unvorthily entrusted 
with its guardianship, can he punished tor the most fla- 
grant violation of duty, extending even to the most fraus- 
! dulent appropriation of the public funds to their own use, - 
lit is time to remedy so dangerousan omission. Or, if the 
law has been perverted fron its original purposes, and 


H 


| 
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er its provisions, 
it ought to: be 
as to baffe 

e end of its ori- 


- .pinal.enactment. xi prain os i b 
In one of the most-flagrant cases, ‘the Court decided 
that the prosecution was -barred-by.. the statute which li- 
„mits prosecution for fraud to two years. “In-this case, all 
the evidences of fraud, and indeed: all-knowledge: that 
` g fraud had been committed, were in possession: of the 
party accused, until after the. two years had elapsed. 
Surely; the statute. ought not to run in favor of any man 
while he retains all the evidences of his crime in his own 
possession; and, least of all, in favor of a public officer 
who contitiues: to.defraud the Treasury and conceal the 
transaction, for the brief term of two years. . I would, 
therefore, recommerid such an alteration of the law as 
will-give the injured party ‘and the Government two 


years after the disclosure of the fraud, or after the accus- | 


ed is out of office, to commence their prosecution. 

In connexion with this subject, I invite the attention of 
Congress to a general and minute inquiry into the con- 
dition of the Government, with a view to ascertain wha, 

` offices can be dispensed with, what expenses retrenchedt 
and what improvements may be made in the organization 
„ofits various parts, to'secure the proper responsibility of 
public agents, and promote efficiency and justice ‘in all 
its operations, 

The report of the. Secretary of War will make you 
acquainted with the condition of our Army, Fortifica- 
tions, Arsenals, and Indian Affairs. The proper disci- 
pline of the Army, the training and equipment of the Mi- 
litia, the education bestowed at West Point, and the ac- 
cumulation of the means of defence, applicable to the 
Naval force, will tend to prolung the peace we now en- 
joy, and which every good citizen—more especially 
those who have felt the miseries of even a successful war- 
fare—-must ardently desire to perpetuate. : 

The returns from the subordinate branches of this ser- 
vice, exhibit a regularity and order highly creditable to 
its character: both officers and soldiers seem imbued 
with a proper sense of duty, and conform to the restraints 
of exact discipline with that cheerfulness which becomes 
the profession of arms. There is need, however, of 
further legislation, to obviate the inconveniences specifi- 
ed in the report under, consideration: to some of which 
it is proper that I should call your particular attention. 

The act of Congress, of the 2d of March, 1821, to re- 
duce and fix the military establishment, remaining unexe- 
cuted as it regards the command of one of the regiments 
of artillery, cannot now. be deemed a guide to the Exe- 
cutive in making the proper appointment. An explanato- 
ry act, designating the class of officers out of which this 
grade is to be filled—whether from the military list, as ex- 
isting prior to the act of 1821, or from it, as it has been fix- 
ed by that act—would remove this difficulty. Itis also im- 
portant that the laws regulating the pay and emoluments 
of officers generally, should be more specific than they 
noware. Those, for example, in relation to the Paymas- 
ter and Surgeon General, assign to them an annual salary 
of two thousand five hundred dollars; but are silent as 
to allowances which in certain exigencies of the service 
may be deemed indispensable to the discharge of their 

‘duties. This circumstance has been the authority for 
extending to them various allowances at different times 
under former administrations: but. no uniform rule has 
been observed, on the subject. 


| less ‘useful as citizens, 


Similar inconveniences | 


ge upon: the moral ‘and. intellectual character 
army; and sucli of the graduates as, from. vario! 
may not. pursvie the profession of arms, will 
Their knowledge of the 
art willbe advantageously employed in the. m 
vice; and, in a measure, secure to that class of troops the 
advantages which, in this respect, belong to. standing 
armies. =-  ~ ; 
I would also suggest a review of the Pension law, 
the purpose of extending its benefits to every Revol 
tionary soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, 
who is unablé to maintain himself in corefort.. These‘ré- 
lics of the War of independence have strong, claim upon 
their country’s gratitude and bounty. The law is defec 
tive, in not embracing within its provisions all those wh 
were, during the last war, disabled from supporting them- 
selves, by manual labor. Such an amendment would add 
but little to the amount of pensions, and is called: for by. 
the sympathies of the People, as. well.as by consiđera- 
tions ‘of sound policy. It will be perceived that a large 
addition to the list of pensioners has been occasioned by: 
an order of the late administration, departing materially 
from the rules which had previously prevailed. Consider: 
ing it an act of legislation, 1 suspended its operations as. 
soon I was informed that it had commenced. © Before 
this period, however, applications under the new regula. 
tions had been preferred, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty-four: of which on the 27th of March, the date’: 
ofits revocation, eighty-seven were admitted. For. the. 
amount, there was neither estimate nor appropriatic 
and, besides this deficiency, the regular allowances, 'ac- 
cording to the rules which have heretofore governed the 
Department, exceed the estimate of its late Secretary, ~~ 
by about fifty thousand dollars: for which an appropria- 
tion is asked. i 

Your particular attention is requestéd to that part of 
the report of the Secretary of War which relates to the . 
money held in trust for the Seneca tribe of Indians. : It 
will be perceived that, without legislative aid, the Exe. 
cutive cannot, obviate the embarrassments occasioned by ` 
the diminution of the dividends on that fund; which orig- - 
inally amounted to one hundred thousand dellars, and has 
recently been invested in United States’ three per cent. 
stock. oe 

The condition and ulterior destiny of the Indian Tribes ` 
within the limits of some of our States, have become ob- 
jects of much interest and importance. It has long been’ 
the policy of Government to introduce among them the 
arts of civilization, in the hope of gradually. reclaiming 
them from a wandering life. This policy has, however, 
been coupled with another, wholly incompatible with its 
success. Professing a desire to civilize and settle them, 
we have, at the same time, lost no opportunity to. pur. 
‘chase their lands and trust them further into the wilder. - 
ness. By this means they have not only been kept ina 
wandering state, but been led to look upon us as unjust 
and indifferent to their fate. Thus, though lavish in its 
expenditures upon the subject, Government has constant- 
ly defeated its own policy, and the Indians, in general, 
receding further and further to the West, have retained ` 
their savage habits. A portion, however, of the Southern 
tribes, having mingled much with the whites, and made 
some progress in the arts of civilized life, have lately at» 
tempted to erect an independent government within the 
limits of Georgia and Alabama. ‘These States, claiming 
to be the only sovereigns within their territories, extend» 


exist in other cases; in whieh the construction put npon | ed their laws over the Indians; which induced the latter 
the laws by the public accountants may operate une- |] to call upon the United States for protection, ; 


qually, produce, confusion, and expose- officers to the} 


odinm of claiming what is not their due 


fest means of national defence, the Military Academy. 


Under these circumstances, the question presented 


iwas, whether the General Government had a right to 


I recommend to your fostering care, as one of our gs- | 


sustain those people in their pretensions ? ‘Phe Constitu- 
tion declares, that “no new States shall be formed or 


>: States, in the articles of cessions of 1802. 


< terrible names. 


. ‘colonial charter, and subsequently recognised in the trea- | an interesting commonwealth, destined to perpetuate the 

ty of “peace, she has ever since continued to enjoy, ex- | race, and to attest the humanity and justice of this Gov- 

‘ceptas they have been circumscribed by her own volun- | ernment. 

arf transfer of a portion of her territory to the United: This emigration should be voluntary : for it would be 

‘ € Alabama was, as cruel as unjust to compel the aborigines to abandon 

‘/ admjtted into the Union on the same footing with the; the graves of their fathers, and seek a home in a distant 
original States, with boundaries which were prescribed | land. But they should be distinctly informed that, if 
by Congress. There is no constitutional, conventional, į they remain within the limits of the States, they must be 
‘or legal provision, which allows them less power over the | subject to their laws. In return for their obedience, as 
Yndians within their borders, than is possessed by Maine i individuals, they will, without doubt, be protected in the 
or New York. Would the people of Maine permit the | enjoyment of those possessions which they have improved 
Penobscot tribe to erect an Independent Government | by their industry. But it seems to me visionary to sup- 

+ within their State ? and, unless they did, would it not be ; pose that, in this state of things, claims can be allowed on 
the duty of the General Government to support them in tracts of country on which they have neither dwelt nor 
resisting such a measure ? Would the people of New! made improvements, merely because they have seen 
York permit each remnant of the Six Nations within her | them from the mountain, or passed them in the chase. 
borders, to declare itself an independent people, under | Submitting to the laws of the States, and receiving, like 
the protection of the United States? Could the Indians | other citizens, protection in their persons and property, 
establish a separate republic on each of their reservations | they will, ere long, become merged in the mass of our 
in Ohio? And if they were so disposed, would it be the | population. 

. duty of this Government to protect them in the attempt ? | The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Navy 
- Jf the principle involved in the obvious answer to these ! will make you acquainted with the condition and useful. + 
` questions be abandoned, itjwill follow that the objects ofi employment of that branch of our service, during the 

this Government are reversed ; and that it has become a į present year. Constituting, as it does, the best standin, f 
part of its duty to aid in destroying the States which it; security of this country against foreign aggression, it 
was established to protect. | claims the especial attention of Government. In this spi- 
„Actuated by this view of the subject, I informed the | rit, the measures which, since the termination of the last 
_/ Andians* inhabiting parts of Georgia and Alabama, that | war, have been in operation for its gradual enlargement, 

‘their'attempt to establish an independent government | were adopted ; and it should continue to be cherished as 

. would not be countenanced by the Executive of the Uni- į the offspring of our national experience. It will be seen, 

“ted States, and advised them to emigrate beyond the | however, that, notwithstanding the great solicitude which 
Mississippi, or submit to the laws of those States. ! has been manifested for the perfect organization of this 

Our conduct towards these People is deeply interest- | arm, and the liberality of the appropriations which that 

, ing to our national character. Their present condition, ; solicitude has suggested, this object has, in many impor- 
contrasted with what they once were, makesa most pow- | tant respects, not been secured. 
erful appeal to our sympathies. Our ancestors found; In time of peace, we have need of no more ships of 
them the uncontrolled possessors of these vast regions, | war than ure requisite to the protection of our commerce, 

: By persuasion and force, they have been made to retire ; Those not wanted for this object must Jay in the harbors, 
from river to river, and from mountain to mountain, until | where, without proper covering, they rapidly decay ; and, 
‘some of the tribes have become extinct, and others have ; even under the best precautions for their preservation, 
left but remnants, to preserve, for a while, their once ; must soon become useless. Such is already the case 

4 Surrounded by the whites, with their; with many of our finest vessels ; which, though unfi- 
arts of civilization, which, by destroying the resources of | nished, will now require immense sums of money to be 
the savage, doom him to weakness and decay, the fate of restored to-the condition in which they were, when com- 
the Mohegan, the Narragansett, and the Delaware, is fast | mitted to their proper element. vOn this subject there can * 
overtaking the Choctaw, the Cherokee, and the Creek. | be but little doubt that our best policy would be, to dis- 
That this fate surely awaits them, if they remain within | continue the building of ships of the first and second 
the limits of the States, does not admit of a doubt. Hu- | class, and look rather to the possession of ample materials, ` 


-them and their territory within the 


‘manity and national honor demand that every effort should į prepared for the emergencies of war, than to the number 
be made to avert so great a calamity, It is too late te in-i 
quire whether it was justin the United States to include | 
bounds of new States ; 
whose limits they could control. That step cannot be | 
retraced. A State cannot be dismembered by Congress, ' 
or restricted in the exercise of her constitutional power. | 
: But the People of those States, and of every State, ac- | 
tuated by feelings of justice and regard for our national | 
honor, submit to you the interesting question, whether; 
-something connot be done, consistently with the rights 
of the States, to preserve this much injured race ? i 
As a means of effecting this end, I suggest, for your | 
consideration, the propriety for setting apart an ample; 
district West of the Mississippi, and without the limits of ; 


eg 


of vessels which we can float in a season of peace, as the 
index of our naval power. SJudicious deposites in navy 
yards, of timber and other materials, fashioned under the 
hands of skilful workmen, and fitted for prompt applica- 
tion to their various purposes, would enable us, at all 
times, to construct vessels as fast as they can be manned, 
and save the heavy expense of repairs, except to such ves- 
sels as must be employed in guarding our commerce. 
The proper points for the establishment of these yards. 
are indicated with so much force, in the report of the 
Navy Board, that, inrecommending it to your attention, I 
deem it unnecessary to do more than express my hearty 
concurrence in their views. The Yard in this District 
being already furnished with most of the machinery ne- 


cessary. for ship-building,, 
f the two selected by the Boa 
» géntration: of materials ;- and, from. the facilit 
', tainty of communication between: them, it will 5 
incur, at those. depots, the expense of similar machi- 
éry, especially that used in- preparing the usual metallic 
and wooden furniture of vessels. 00 =. 
‘Another improvement would be effected by dispensing | 
altogether with the Navy Board, as now constituted, and 
sabdstituting, in its stead, buréaux similar. to those already 
existing in the War Department. Each member of the 
Board, - transferred to the head of a separate bureau, 
charged with specific duties, would feel, in its highest: 
degree, that wholesome responsibility, which cannot be 
< divided, without a far more than proportionate diminution 
of its force. - ‘Their valuable services would become still 
mére so when separately appropriated to distinct portions 
of the great interests of the Navy, tothe prosperity of 
which each would be impelled to devote himself, by the 
strangest motives. Under such an arrangement, every 
branch of this important service would assume a more 
simple and precise character : its efficiency would be in 
creased, and scrupulous economy in the expenditure of 
ublic money promoted. , . 
I would also recommend that the marine corps be 
merged inthe artillery or infantry, as the best mode of 
curing the many defects ia its organization. But little 
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mand- į 


there being no peculiar training requisite for it. i 
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its squadrons have been employed in securing the inter- } 
appear from the report of the Se- | 
i 
{ 


The report of the Postmaster General is referred to | 
i 
| 


partment. 
pedition in the transportation of the mail secured ; and 
its revenue much improved. _ In a political point of view, | 
this Department is chiefly important as affording the! 
means of diffusing knowledge. It is to the body politic, 
what the veins and arteries are to the natural, conveying, 
rapidly and regularly, to the remotest parts of the sys- 
tem, correct information of the operations of the Govern- 
ment, and bringing back to it the wishes and feelings of; 
the People. Through its agency, we have secured to} 
` ourselves the full enjoyment of the blessings ofa free:press. | 
In this general survey of our affairs, 2 subject of high 
. importance presents itself in the present organization of 
the Judiciary. An uniform operation of the Federal Go- 
vernment in the different States is certainly desirable ; 
and, ‘existing-as they do in the Union, on the basis of 
perfect equality, each State kasa right to expect that 
the benefits conferred on the. citizens of others should be 
extended. to hers... The judicial system of the United 
States exists in all its efficiency in only fifteen members} 
of the Union ; to three others, the Cireuit Courts, which } 
ponstitute an important part of that system, have been! 
Vor, VI--B, | i 


| 


judicial system is at once 


! with the importance of so organi; 


| reign relations. 


consistently w 
neither is it to be disguised th 


To extend the ‘Circuit Courts equally throughout the.. 
different parts of the Union, and, at the same time; to 
avoid such a multiplication of members ag would encum 
ber the Supreme Appellate Tribunal, is the object de 
sired, Perhaps it.might be accomplished by .dividan: 
the Circuit Judges into two classes, and providing: 
the Supreme Court should be held by those. clas: 
alternately—the Chief Justice always presiding. | 5; 
Ifan extension of the Circuit Court system to. these 
States which do not now enjoy its benefits should bed 
termined npon, it would, of course, be necessary to revise 
the present arrangement of the Circuits; and even i 
that system should not be enlarged, such a reyision is: rë: 
commended, d : 
A provision for taking the census of the People of the 
U. States will, to ensure the completion of that work with 
in a convenient time, claim the early attention of Congress. 
The great and constant increase of business in the De- 
partment of State forced itself, at an early period, upon” 
the attention of the Executive. Thirteen years ago, if. 2. 
was, in Mr. Madison’s last message to Congress, made: 
the subject of an earnest recommendation, which, has’: 
been repeated by both of his successors; and my com 
paratively limited experience has satisfied me of ifs jus 
ness. It has arisen from many causes, not the least of 
hich is the large addition that has been made to th 
ations, and the proportionate ex: 
The remedy proposed 
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not delegated to it. 
vive the recommendation ; butam 


g that Department, 
that its Secretary may devote more of his time to oar fo- 
Clearly satisfied that the public good’ 
would be promoted by some suitable provision on the 
subject, I respectfully invite your attention to it, ` i 
The charter of the Bank of the United States expirea 
in 1836, and its stockholders will most probably apply for 
a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid the evils’ 
resulting from precipitancy ina measure involving such 


|impertant principles, and such deep pecuniary interests, 


L feel that I cannot, in justice to the parties interested, > 
too soon present it to the deliberate consideration of the 
Legislature and the People. Both the constitutionality: | 
and the expediency of the Jaw creating this Bank, are 
well questioned by a large portion of our fellow citizens 5 
and it must be admitted by all, that it has failed in the 
great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency, 

Under these circumstances, if such an institution ‘is 
deemed essential to the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment, í submit to the wisdom of the Legislature, whether“ 
a National one, founded upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and its revenues, might not be devised, which would 
avoid all constitutional difficulties, and, at the same time, 
secure all the advantages to the Government.and cou atry 
that were expected to result from the present Bank.” 

I cannot close this communication without bringing tr 


your view the just claim of the representatives of Com.” 


modore Decatur, his officers and crew, arising from the 
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Message of the President, at the opening of ‘the Session. 
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apture of the frigate Philadelphia, under the heavy 
atteries of Tripoli. Although sensible, asa general rule, 
the impropriety of Executive interference, under a 
overnment like ours, where every individual enjoys the 
right of directly petitioning Congress, yet, viewing this 
-“@ase as one of a very peculiar character, I deem it my 
duty to recommend it to your favorable consideration. 
Besides the justice of this claim, as corrésponding to 
those which have been since recognised and satisfied, it 
is the fruit of a deed of patriotic and chivalrous daring, 
which infused life and confidence into our infant Navy, 
änd contributed, as much as any exploit in its history, to 
élevate our national character. Public gratitude, there- 
fore, stamps her seal uponit; and the meed should not 
hich may hereafter operate as a stimulus to 
our gallant tars. 

I now commend you, fellow citizens, to the guidance of 
Almighty God, with a full reliance on His merciful provi- 
dence for the maintenance of our free institutions ; and 
with an earnest supplication, that, whatever errors it may 
be my lot to commit, in discharging the arduous duties 

‘which have devolved on me, will find a remedy in the 
“harmony and wisdom of yur councils. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


December 8, 1829. 


“Documents aecompanying the President's Message. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


DEPARTMENT or Wan, 
ae 30th November, 1829, 

To the President of the United States: 

` Sin: The Secretary of War submits to the President 

of the United States a report, shewing the manner in 
which the business of the Department has been con- 
ducted, that its details may be before him for considera- 
tion, The communications received from the different 
‘officers connected with the War Department, here an- 
nexed, contain every thing minutely, and more in detail, 
than can be presented in the Report. Such general sug- 
gestions, in reference to them, as may appear warrant- 
ed by the public interest, it becomes his duty to submit, 
that they may receive from you the attention they shall 
be found to merit. 

Itis with pleasure made known, t 
tisfactorily fulfilling their just engagements to the coun- 
try ;and that harmony and proper zeal prevails. The 
tank and file is nearly complete, and although desertion 
has not entirely ceased, yet it is less frequent than here- 
tofore. The rigid exactions of the law, in reference to this 
crime, is believed to carry too great severity for a state of 
peace, and should be meliorated into something better cor- 

-yesponding with the magnitude of the offence. It is not 
the quantum, but the certainty of punishment, that is cal- 
culated to deter offenders ; and as no soldier, in peace, 
has been executed under the sentence of a court mar- 
tial, it has occasioned the impression that so severe a pen- 
alty will most probably not 
disregard of it is entertained. 
understood at recommending 
stripes; itis a punishment a 
strips the soldier of that pro 
feelings of honor, which will tend to prepa 
suitable occasion“ may offer, to become a 
country that has branded him with infamy, 
which, no future good conduct, on his part, can remove. 
- The efficiency of an army is to be discerned through the 
pride, the elevated character o y 

ose it. To secure this condition of things, 
be inveigled into public service un 4 
when his mind is not in a situation to engage m contract. 
He -who shoul 


hat the army is sa- 


I would by no means be 
areturn tothe mñ 
ltogether too degrading ; it 
ud spirit, and of those lofty 
re him, when a 
traitor to the 


d bargain with a neighbor for his property, 


be enforced, and, hence, a} 


iction of 


the stigma of ; ferred previous to t 


f the individuals who com- 
no man should 
der false pretences, and 


when found ima state of intoxication, would be justly re- 
prehensible,and obnoxious to the imputation of practiced 
wrong -how much more cautious, then, should a Govern- 
ment be, the guardian of the rights of its citizens, to avoid . 
a temporary purchase of their liberties, at such a time, 
and under such circumstances. Resting upon the correct- 
nessof this impression, orders have been issued, prohibit- 
ing any, when intoxicated, to be enlisted, and forbidding 
any contract to be finally consummated, unil time and op- 
portunity are afforded for deliberation. Pursuing this course, 
qualified and valuable materials will enter into and com- 
pose the ranks of our army, and character and pride be ob- 
tained. To attain this end, an effectual alteration would be 
to withhold the premium which at present is given for en- 
listments ; the effect of which may be to induce a careless- 
ness and indifference as to the description of men who are 


received. It might be better to make the premium, thus 
wrongly bestowed, an increased bounty te the enlisted re- 
cruit. : 
_ The Jong controverted question respecting brevet rank 
in the army has been decided in a manner which is believ- 
ed to be in conformity with existing laws on the subject. 1 
am happy to add, that, as far as opinions have been ascer- 
tained, the officers of the army are disposed to acquiesce 
in the decision, because of the certainty which has been 
arrived at, and the increased harmony which it is expected 
| will be consequent upon that certainty. 
| There is a doubt resting, in connexion with this subject, 
which I beg leave to suggest the propriety of bringing te 
|the consideration of Congress : it is asto the compensation 
| rightfully to be extended to brevet officers, when a com- 
mand is held correspondent to their rank. The interpre- 
| tation given to the law upon this subject, by a regulation of - 
; the War Department, in 1827, is, that when a Captain is 
1 in the command of any larger numerical force than a com- 
| pany, no matter how inconsiderable; a Major, greater force 
| than two companies ; a Colonel more than a regiment; & 
! General any force greater than a brigade ; that in all such, 
and similar cases, the officers, respectively, are to be con- 
| sidered as having a command according to their brevet, 
i and pay corresponding to their rank ; conformably to the 
: conceived provisions of the act of the 18th of April, 1818. 
: The effect of this construction hasbeen, so for as the 
' pay of the army is concerned, instead of having one 
i Major General and two Aids-de-Camp, as the act of 1821, 
| for organizing the military establishment contemplated, 
| there have been in service three Major Generals and six ` 
į Aids; and instead of two Brigadiers, as is required by the 
| same act, there have been four Colonels, who, in virtue of 
| the regulation of 1897, relative to brevet appointments, 
p have received the pay and emoluments of a Brigadier 
| General; thus appending to the army three Majors and 
four Brigadier Generals, with other officers of lower grade, 
not contemplated by the act of 1821 for fixing a military 
| peace establishment. It is submitted for Congress to de- 
termine how far this heretofore authorized procedure shall 
continue, or in future be restricted, to the conceived ine . 
trepretation of the law. 
‘As this construction had obtained, it was considered, 
| if not strictly correct, at least not improper to be continu- 
ed; especially as previous appropriations by Congress for 
i brevet compensation had been made, and at their last 
session, too; thereby indicating an acquiescence to the 
regulation of 1827. But owing to the number of brevets 
which, in pursuance ofthe law requiring them, were con- 
he adjournment of the Senate, pay- 
ments made on this account will exceed the estimate pre- 
sented from the Department for the year 1829, and the ap- 
propriation consequent upon that estimate. 
© Under this constructive mode of granting extra allow- 
ances, there has likewise been conceded to the Surgeon 
} General of the army, fuel and quarters, and a commuta- 
ition of them. The language of the act of the 14th of 


ea Surgeon General, with 
a salary of twothousand five hundred doliars per annum;” 
-eyidently intending to-render ‘this:a salary officer, with a 
“fixed and certain compensation.~ The act of the 30th of 
March, 1814, provides, ‘that the Physician and Surgeon 
General: of the army, ‘be entitled tọ two rations per day, 
and: forage for two horses.””. At. this time the compen-. 
sation given, was.also.twenty-five hundred dollars a year. 
- The subsequent act, however, of 1818, fixing and re- 

gulating the peace establishment, says nothing of per- 

quisites or emoluments; and is hence to be considered as a 

revocation of previous ‘enactments upon the sarhe subject. 

There is nothing which, by.a fair construction of the 

` daw, would give the Surgeon General an allowance for 
fuel and quarters, which it is believed would not equally 
apply to the Paymaster General, to whom it has been re- 
fused... The words of the law are, as to both, the same. 
The compensation to the Paymaster General, as fix- 
ed by the act of the 24th of April, 1816, is as follows : 
“The Pay Department shall consist of one Paymaster 
General of the army, with the annual salary of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars.” The allowance ought to be 
extended to both, or else withheld from both. It is dif- 
cult. to conceive how, upon any proper ground, a differ- 
ence or distinction in those cases can be made ; inasmuch 
as the laws conferring their pay are, in substance, and al- 
most in expression, indentical, 

Another course, which, for a time past, has been pur- 
gued, arises under a regulation declaring certain bureaus 
connected with the War Department to be military posts; 
the effect of which has been to increase the number of 

admitted rations, and, of consequence, the amount of pay. 
. By the regulation of 1825, itis provided ‘that double ra- 
tione shall be allowed to the commanders of departments, 
and of such posts and arsenals as the War Department shall 
authorize.” 

It is not presumable, that places where mere civil du- 
ties are required to be performed, merit to be denomi- 
nated military posts; or were so intended by the law. A 
different opinion and construction, however, has prevail- 
ed, and the definition “ post” has been extended to the 
several bureau officers connected with the War Depart- 
ment, and double rations attached and commuted for. 
The construction thus given has not been altered : it is 
still retained ; not from a belief-that it was strictly cor- 
rect, but that, having been heretofore acted upon and 
sanctioned, it was preferred to be left for the determina- 
tion of Congress, that, by.-some further act of legislation, 
st might better be defined, what, for the future, should 
be considered a proper definition of the term; or by be- 
ing passed over in silence, to suffer the present under- 
standing to prevail. The regulation adopted is not con- 
ceived to be in-conformity with the acts of Congress up- 
on this subject. ‘These speak of an increased admission 
of rations to officers when ‘ commanding ;” evidently 
intending such allowance, when they should be in the ex- 
ercise of a military, nota civil trust. If then, the law 
does not authorize it, the regulation of the Department 
certainly ought not: for, although authority is conceded 
to the Secretary of War, with the President’s approba- 


tion, to adopt for the Army, rules and regulations, it | 


should not be intended as a privilege to exercise legisla- 
tive power. Such adopted regulations must.be in con. 
formity, not in opposition, to existing laws: 
To guard against all unforeseen continge 
the pay of officers, I would suggest, if it would not be 
preferable to regulate the compensation of the Army 
on some fixed and certain basis, so that all should.be- 
come salary officers.. T 


would afford to the accounting officers of the Treasury | 


would be great, while an essential benefit would result | 


to the officers. themselves. . To them it would prove | 
more satisfactory. The practice, so prevalent, of hav- | 


ncies as to | portion of the unexpended amount 


he facilities which such a course | wanted. 


ing items of account disallowed or suspended, as by: 
ferent. disbursing officers different opinions and conelu- 
sions, as to existing laws, are entertained, has not failed to 
introduce difficulties to the Government, and--oftentimes 
embarrassment to the officers. By attaching to each 
grade, from the Major General, a salary certain and spes 
cific, dependent upon no contingency, happier resulta 
would be attained, and greater satisfaction produced to: 
those who are interested. The only contingencies of 

payment authorized might be for stationary and postage 
and for transportation, when proceeding under special 
orders from one post to another, with the authority which 
already pertains to the Department, of assigning, at par- 

ticular posts, an allowance of increased rations, thereby 

to equalize, in some degree, the expenses of living; it Bes 

ing an item greater at some places than at others, and“ 
which, on principles of justice, should be placed upon. 
some ground of equality. A tabular statement from the 
Paymaster General is annexed, showing the amount of. 
of pay, brevet pay, and emoluments, that are annually res 
ceived by officers in their respective grades, as informa... 
tion and data by which to regulate the allowance of salary, 
shonld it be considered expedient. : 

From the report of the head of the Engineer Corps, 
it will be perceived that some amendments and changes 
are proposed. I beg leave to say, that, as regards the. 
objects of national defence, the suggestions offered ‘are: 
worthy of high consideration. In improving the naviga- 
tion of our rivers, bays, and harbors, constructing roads, ` 
and, above all, erecting those important fortifications 
which are to constitute the future defences of the country, 
this corps forms an essential veliance. Intelligent and 
skilful, these branches of service have been confided. to ` 
them, and the fidelity of execution every where display- 
ed is a manifestation of their worth and value to the’. 
country; added to which, every thing of safety and strict 
accountability for funds placed in their hands, is constant- ` 
ly regarded to the entire satisfaction of the Department.” 
The same remark, however, and in equal juistice, is ape. < 
| plicable to all the disbursing officers connected with. the 
War Department. If it be the pleasure of Congress that™ ` 
the important internal improvements of the country shall 
| continue, and a desire correspondently is possessed that 

those authorized works shall progress creditably to.the ‘ 
spirit that projects then, there is no plan to be suggested. `. 
preferable to an enlargement of this corps, to the extent. 
that the entire reliance of the Government for all’ such ob- 
jects may be on their exerticns. At present, the number 
authorized is altogether insufficient to the objects requir- 
ing attention, to say nothing of the numerous and fre- 
quent applications from the States to be afforded the bene- 
fit of their services, and which the Department, owing to ` 
the paucity of their numbers, in repeated instances, hava © 
been constrained to refuse, when every disposition was 
felt to accord to the request, 

This report minutely presents the state, condition, and 
progress, of the different fortifications which have. been 
projected in Congress. By some error of estimate and 
fact, the appropriation, of last year, for the completion of 
Fort Jackson, on the Mississippi H:ver, has fallen short of 
the object ; and inconveniences will be felt unless an` 
early appropriation can be procured. Discovering that 
the funds would prove insuficient, it was suggested to 
the Department, and brought to your consideration, if a 
set apart “ for the re- 
pairs and contingencies of fortifications,” might not be 
transferred to the head of “fortifications” generally. © 
This, however, was refused, on the ground of authority 

It is now submitted for the purpose of receiv- 
ing an early appropriation, that, before the sickly séason 
on the Mississippi commences, the work may be in pror 
gress; otherwise, it must stand deferred, and ke greatly 
retarded for another year, 5 l 
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The communication of the Boatd o 
companies thé report of the head of th 
will show the condition and ‘state of th 
my. Towards this Institution, prejudices; in some por- 
tions of the country, have been entertained, attributable, 
perhaps, to the circumstance that its advantages are not 
fully considered, ‘nor its benefits duly appreciated. We 
are’ becoming a numerous avid strong People, forming and 
extending our commercial connexions throughout the 
civilized world. From the experience afforded by other 
nations in times past, we are warned to the belief that 
jealousies, and disagreements, and contests, are to be ex- 
pected to come upon us. . Prudence to avoid, and pre- 
paration to. meet, such a state of things, when rendered 
unavoidable, is demanded by a proper regard to our safe- 
ty and our institutions: Men ‘can no more become sol- 
diers intuitively and by instinct than they can attain to a 
knowledge of any other profession in life. Information 
must prepare, and experience qualify, in all situations. At 
this Institution, the genius of the young men of the coun- 
try will dawn and ripen, and the value of their services 
be found in moments of greatest peril. But, besides this 
high and -estimable consideration, it may be looked to as 
one of the strong bonds of our union. Two hundred and 
sixty young men associated for a time, with all those at- 
tachments created which early friendships inspire, cannot 
fail to secure, for the future, increased strength and dura- 
bility to the Government. Here education, and good con 
duct, and military discipline, are regarded ; and while the 
mind is led forward and trained to useful thought, all those 
high feelings which constitute an honorable sense of pro- 
priety, are cherished and regarded. Atno period has 


the institution been in a more flourishing condition. Col. 
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nd war witbin that period take place, a 
nsequ üld bé,that some of our forts; built up at 
great ex ; would be destroyed, because incapable of 
self-defence or else, by being retained and ‘armed, | be 
used by the enémy as annoyance and injury to ourselves. 
A measure involving such important Considerations should 
not be’ protracted in its execution: it carries with it, in 
foreboding anticipation, too much of probable evil conse- 
quence. This subject derives additional interest from 
the consideration that guns and carriages require time in 
preparation. ; they are things that cannot be hastily ar- 
ranged, and which to refer might prove. prejudicial. 

At the different arsenals and magazines an abundant 
supply of powder is in store.. Considering its liability to 
injury, rather than keep up the supply, it would be pre- 
ferable to procure the materials of which it is composed, 
ready to be manufactured when circumstances shall make 
it necessary. These articles are now remarkably cheap, 
and are easily preserved from deterioration. .Recollec- 
tion retains the fact, that, during the last war, the average 
price of saltpetre was about forty cents, and brimstone 
eight. Involved in another contest, the same state of 
things might be presented, while, at present, those ar- 
ticles can be procured at one-eighth the. prices which, of 
necessity, had then to be given. Being susceptible of 
ready preservation, it would prove a matter of economy 
to forbear any further purchase of powder, contenting 
ourselves merely with obtaining an adequate supply of 
ingredients, whenever it could be procured at fair prices. 

‘he materials thus preserved and in readiness could, at 
short notice, be manufactured whenever occasion should _ 
make it necessary. i 

The Quartermaster General’s report to me will be found 


conseq 


Thayer, the efficient Superintendent, aided by profess- | to explain fully the business under his supervision. . For, 
ors of liberal endowments, zealous in the performance of | reasons sufficiently explained, the disbursements by him 
the high trusts confided to them, are pressing it forward | have exceeded the appropriation made for the service of 


to a state of advancement, of which presently the country | the year. The causes which cccasioned this condition 


will have cause to be proud. Some additional improve- 
ments, suggested as necessary by the Superintendent,and 
which will involve but a slight increase of expense, are 
desirable, and will prove bencficial. The necessary ex- 
planations as to what is proposed, will be found to accom- 
pany the application. i 

A'reference to the report of the chief of the Ordnance 
will show the particular details of operation in that branch 
of the service : it merits attention, It has been frequent- 
ly observed that the best way to avoid war is to be in pre- 
paration. In this point of view it is desirable that the 
appropriations to be made for clothing our fortifications 
should correspond with the probable periods of their 
completion. 1t would, indeed, be a mortifying result, if, 
after the labor and cost which has been encountered for 
their completion, it should rest in the power of an enemy, 
at the onset of war, to seize or destroy them, because the 
means had not been placed in readiness for their de- 
fence. 

From the report it will be perceived, that, at the pre- 
sent annual rate of appropriation, to wit, $ 100,009, six- 
teen or twenty years will have passed before a proper sup- 
ply of arms for those fortifications now in progress can be 
‘obtained for their defence. “As regards this subject, the 
course most advisable to be pursued would be, that the 
armament preparation should progress cerrespondently 


“with the works themselves; not. that they should be 


mounted, and, by exposure to the weather, become de- 
cayed and useless, but that the guns, being at their po- 
sitions, and the carriages in readiness, on the apprehen- 
sion of war, suitable preparation for resistance might, at 
pil defensible ‘ points,’ appear, meeting the objects for 
which those fortifications were designed, -anid yielding 
protection to the assuilable parts of the Union. if, in the 
slow and gradual prepatation for a necessary and adequate 
armament, at present pursued, sixteen years shall be 


of things were, that a portion of the funds intended for 
| 1829 had, necessarily, to be applied to arrearages of ex- 
penditure incurred in. the preceeding year of 1828, for 
which no estimate had been submitted and no provision 
made. It became necessary, therefore, to provide means 
from some other Jegal source: accordingly, a transfer of 
fifty thousand dollars from the Subsistence tu the Quar- 
termaster was made, agrecably to the provisions of the 
lact of May, 1820. By the act of March, 1309, it is re- 
| quired that a special account of moneys transferred, and 
of their application, shall be laid before Congress in the 
first week of their-session. To do this, from the recent 
date of the transaction,. will be impracticable. All that 
at present can be communicated is, that a portion of the 
transferred fund has been placed in the hands of the As- 
sistant Quartermasters ; though to what particular objects 
its application may be made can only be known when a 
settlement of expenditures in the present quarter shall 
take place. The deficiency thus incurrred admonishes 
that an enlarged appropriation for this branch of the pub- 
lic service will be required for the year 1830, Indeed, 
such is the character of this service, dependent on $o 
many circumstances, and on. such various contingencies, 
that éstimates in anticipation of the year cannot be ren- 
dered with precise accuracy. i 
The present condition of the Breakwater at the mouth 
of the Delaware, the Quartermaster General’s report will 
explain, A desire was entertained, and a confidence re- 
posed, that, ere'the close of the season, this important‘and 
\-yaluable work, so essential and so necessary to the com- 
merce of the country, would haye been in a more rapid 
state of advancement. The contractors, however, have fall- 
en considerably short even of their own expectations. Dif- 
ficulties at the onset, which they had not foreseen and 
“which it was notin their power, as they allege,-to remedy, 
‘has retarded their progress so considerably, that not more 


th 
previously entered into. ‘These, however, fail occasional- 
Jy to Be executed, and then it devolves upon him to pur- 
chasé; whereby increased prices and enlarged expendi- 
tures.are incurred. In this service there are peculiar- 
hardships, frequently resulting to citizens, which are with- 
out.any adequate remedy, because no sufficient discre- 
tion’to afford relief is any where given. The proposals 
made, and contracts entered into, are always in reference 
` tothe probable prices of provisions in the market ; and, 
the better to understand this, they are usually made early 
in autumn, Nevertheless, provisions, and especially flour, 
are often subject to sudden and considerable apprecia- 
titn, thereby indu¢ing pecuniary losses, and not unfre- 
quently ruin the contractor. The Government should 
not so severely exact upon an unfortunate contract made 
with a citizen, as to compel him to ruin, when accidenta 
cause, and not misconduct; has occasioned the failure, but 
should repose a discretion somewhere, by which relief 
might be afforded in cases of such peculiar and serious 
hardship. 
= A suggestion from the Surgeon General of the army 
is, that the medical staff does not contain a sufficient 
number of surgeons and assistants to perform properly 
the necessary and required trusts; and an enlargement 
of the corps is suggested. Although there are fifty-two, 
et, from occasional furloughs, sickness, and other causes, 
it often happens that, for the supply of a post, a citizen 
surgeon has to be employed, producing an annual charge 
upon the Government of 8 or $10,000. The proposed 
enlargement would not entirely, yet would in some de- 
gree, prevent this, Recruiting rendezvous, and sickness 
to officers, when not in reach of an army surgeon, will, 
under any state of things, occasion some expenditure of 
this description. Already the posts are numerous, and, 
possibly others may require to be established for pro- 
tection to the frontiers and security of the revenue. The 
custom-house receipts at Key West, and the inability of 
the inhabitants to protect it from some piratical assault, 
may suggest to Congress the propriety of placing a mili- 
tary defence there. On the Caicasu river, too, near the Sa- 
bine, another post recently has been directed, to prevent, 
in this wilderness region, illegal importations, which, in 
that direction, are anticipated and feared. Other causes 
may arise to. make it necessary for more posts to be creat- 
ed, and hence to afford employment to a greater number 
of assistants and surgeons, 

Connected with the army there is a subject which me- 
rits some consideration. Our officers on distant service, 
particularly those on our Indian frontiers, are often called 
upon to execute trusts, arising under general acts of Con- 
gress, and sometimes by especial orders directed to 
them. For supposed infractions of the laws, suits and 
exemplary damages are oftentimes the consequence. It 
is generally understood that the damages to be assessed, 
are not to be paid by the officer, but by the Government. 
As a suitable remedy for the evil, might it not be advise- 
able to extend the authority of judicial interference in all 
cases where the interest of the United States may appear 
to be involved, that, under proper restrictions, they may 

. be brought for consideration before the Supreme Court, 
without regard to the amount in controversy ? The effect 
would-be to prevetit those frequent suits with which our 
officers are annoyed. If dn intrusion is made upon Indian 
‘territory, a supposed trespass committed, or the United 
States found in possession of lands adversely claimed, no 

-matte? how, damages seldom fail to attend the prosecu- 
tion. Instances of the kind have recently occurred, and, 


| be extended, that, under an exercise of proper discretion,’ 


A At e 


to prevent them for the future, legislative authority shou 


such cases may, in disregard of the amount in contest, . 
be submitted to the Attorney General, to be brought be 
fore the Supreme Court for decision, if he shall conceive» 
that there is errot in the decision and proceedings. 

There is another subject, heretofore stated to y: 
which it may be proper to suggest for the information 
Congress, that such measures as shall be considered advis 
able, may be adopted. A long time ago, at an early p 
riod of our history, the Seneca tribe of Indians, situated’. 
in the State of New York, placed in the hands of the Pre-’ 
sident of the United States,.in trust, $100,000. That 
trust, through the several Chief Magistrates of this coun- 
try, has been executed for the benefit of the tribe, by be- 
ing from time to time vested in stocks. In 1826, it was’ 
invested in the three per cent. funds, amounting to. | 
B 112,853 78, which yields an annual interest of $3,385 
69 cents. Onapplying, as your Attorney in fact, for the 
dividend, I learned that the proceeds of the stock had 
heretofore passed to the credit of the Indian appropriation 
fund ; and that, from the same fund, the sum of six thou- 
sand dollars had been paid annually to the Senecas. Not 
feeling myself at liberty thus to act, or to do more than 
receive and pay over the actual dividend arising on the 
stock, L forbore to do so until you Were consulted. ‘Your 
opinion being ascertained, I received and forwarded to 
the agent the actual amount of the dividend, with instrue- 
tions to make to the Indians the necessary explanations: |. 
on account of thisdiminution. It is difficult to impress... 
them with a correct conception of this matter. They can- 
not bring themselves to‘understand wherefore they should 
now receive less for their money than has formerly been. =. 
the case. Of dividends and Government stocks they” 
know nothing. It is for Congress, then, to determine ify 
as heretofore, the six thousand dollars shall continue to 
be paid, or that amount only which is the dividend result- 
ing from the principal vested in trust for their benefit. 
If the former course be concluded upon, the sum of 
32,614 40 will be necessary to be appropriated for the: |. 
next year, and a like sum on account of the deficiency of — , 
the last. oe, 
The communication from the Pension Office presenta’... 
the number of Revolutionary and Invalid Pensioners, and: ` 
the deaths which have occurred with each during the. 
year. Of the former the number is 12,201, of which four 
hundred and one have died ; and 3,794 of the latter, of 
which forty-one have died ; being one out of thirty of the 
former, and one out of ninety of the latter. The amount 
appropriated for revolutionary purposes, in the present 
year, has fallen considerably short of the demands upon 
the Government. For the present it is estimated at 
$ 50,000, though, most likely, it will exceed that amount, 
A deficiency appearing at the payments in September 
last, the President of the United States’ Bank, Mr. Bide 
die, voluntarily came forward and tendered any advance 
necessary to meet the deficiency, and thereby enabled 
the Government to fulfil their engagements to those claim- | 
ants of the Revolution. Soon as the precise amount thus 
voluntarily advanced from the Bank. can be ascertained, 
through a report of the particular deficit at different agen- 
cies, a statement will be submitted, that it may be repaid 
through an early appropriation. It will be necessary, the 
fund being completely exhausted, to appropriate gene- 
rally, for this object, at some early period. of the session, 
that remittances may be made to distant parts before. 
March next, and disappeintments to the pensioner on the 
Government thereby guarded against. 

A regulation was found to have been adopted in the 
War Department, which conceded the right-of being en- 
tered as a revolution: ry pensioner, in all cases where the 
applicant should show that he was worth less than $960.. 
This promised greatly to swell the list. Having been 
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adopted late in December, 1828, information of it was 
obtaining circulation and. currency through the States, 
and applications were fast. presenting. themselves. - In 
March, that regulation was revoked, upon two.grounds : 
first, that the appropriation for the-payment of pensioners 
would be insufficient-for those who, previously to tliat or- 
der, had been admitted ; and, secondly, that the. regu- 
lation appeared to be of a character which none but Con- 
gress had a right to make,” i i a 

The laws respecting invalid pensions require revision. 
As they now stand; and under the constructions given to 
them, he who at any time has been in the army, and can 
obtain a certificate that his iH health, or state of infirmity, 
is consequent upon some sickness or accident, happen: 
ing to him while in service, or on daty, no matter of low 


ould suggest the propriety of granting’ a discretion 
“Department, to supply a portion of thé treops sta- - 
néd along our Western borders with horses, that, being 
well equipped, they might act with’ more efficiency. 
Mounted men would afford a:securer protection; and give 
rise to a more salutary: effect-upon. marauding partiés of 
Indians, and towards the tribes themselves. Garrisons can 
produce little els2'than a moral effect : for, being station- 
ary, they cannot éasily restrain lawless parties from, mis- 
chievous acts. Familiarly acquainted through the forest, 
and active in retreat, they find little difficulty in practising, 
when disposed, their outrages, and avoiding ‘pursuit àf- 
terwards. A knowledge from circumstances before them, 
that they could be overtaken, would stay them from ag- 
gression more effectually, and at the same time create but 


remote a date, is entitled toa pension. Men, at distant] a slight addition to the expenditure of the Army—a mat- 


periods from the expiration of their service, become 
blind, and it. is reported that, in consequence of being 
stationed at some particular place injurious to vision, the 
ill effect has been prodiGed-; they sink into consumption, 
and it is traced to-a cold caught while in service ; in such 
cases, the recognized precedents go to establish the right 
of the party to be placed on the list of pensioners. If this 
shall continue to be the interpretation given to the laws 
upon this subject, the list of invalid pensioners must con- 
tinue greatly to increase. Whenever a soldier is. dis- 


ter scarcely worthy to be considered, in reference to the 
benefits most likely to be produced to our frontier and its 
inhabitants. 

As regards the Indian tribes within our limits, it is im- 
portant to them and ourselves that some definitive plan 
should be adopted to maintain them as a People, with all 
those principles of courtesy and justice suitable to their 
condition, and which may bé in our power to extend. Ex- 
perience proves, that within the States they cannot re- 
main. Serious difficulties have threatened to arise out of 


abled by wounds received in battle, or through an acci-| this-subject, and greater ones may in future be anticipat- 
dental injury occuring while actually in the discharge of| ed. The Statés will not consent for their limits to be oc- 
his duty, a just claim arises that his country will support | cupied by a People possessed of savage habits, and who 


him ; but those consequent disabilities, which are carried 
back to probable, and uncertain, and remote’ causes, 
. should not be considered within the provision and autho- 


claim to exercise the rights of government, independent 
of any control but their own. 
A country beyond the Mississippi, better adapted to 


rity of the law, nor is believed to lave been so in-| their habits and pursuits, and where they will be entirely 


tended. 

During the summer, two Western Military Posts, which 
had previously been established, were abandoned. : The 
troops at Cantonment ‘Towson were instructed to retire 
upon Fort Jesup, The reasons which induced this mea- 
sure were, that being above the Haft on Red River, and 
not conveniently to be approached by water communica- 
tion,. in the supplies to be delivered, considerable ex- 
pense was created to the Government. This, certainly, 
was not a matter of consideration, when the safety of the 
fronticrs was to be affected. Upon this head, however, 
nothing of apprehension was entertained, and the result, 
since its reduction, has fortified the truth of the anticipa- 
tion. 


free from all State interference, is the place they should 
retire to; not through any compulsion to be exercised, 
but by a course which shall satisfy them clearly that it is 
for their interest they should do so, and that their happi- 
ness requires it 

No better plan can be thought of, than that the United 
States shall put in operation such a system of Indian pro- 
tection and government, West of the Mississippi, as that 
a confidence may be reposed, that they are indeed our 
fostered children, and the Government not only so dis- 
posed to consider, but practically to evince. their good 
feelings towards them. At present an objection arises 
with the weaker tribes. They are indisposed to emigrate, 


The established posts, at Cantonments Jesup and | from an apprehension that powerful and stronger .neigh- 


Gibson, it is believed, will afford an ample guarantee for | bors may oppress them, and that no surer protection can 


the pacific deportment of the Indians in that direction. 


Cantonment Leavenworth, situated at the mouth of 
The experience of 


Little La Platte, was also reduced. 
several years had taught, that health to the garrison could 
not be maintained. 


be obtained from the United States, in the West, than is 
possessed already where they reside. Te remove such 
apprehensions will be of importance. 

I beg leave to suggest for your consideration, if an In- 


Tt was accordingly removed to Jef-} dian Territory, without the range of the Western States. 


ferson barracks, and some of the healthy companies of the | and Territories, might not be advantageously created ; 
Gth regiment ordered thence to the Santa Fe road, toj and to give efficiency, and to inspire confidence, milita- 
give protection to our Western traders, with directions to} ry posts, under some able and discreet officer of the 
retire in the Autumn, and take up their Winter’s resi-; Army, to be designated at some central and. convenient 
dence at this post, where, in the Spring, they will again | point. Instrusions from the whites might thus be restrain- 
be in readiness to proceed upon their western line of} ed, and the Indians maintained in quiet with each other. 


march, to afford protection to the traders with Mexico. | Laws for their general government, and to preserve peace 


Thus acting, there will be a greater security for health, 
while a better effect will be produced upon the Indians, 
than from their remaining stationary at any point. This 
overland trade, carrying with it many articles the preduct 
of our country, and bringing back im exchange the gold. 
and silver of Mexico, promises to be valuable, and merits 
some attention on the part of the Government. The 
confidence inspired by the furnished escort, induces a be- 
fief that the trade will preve beneficial. It is shown, by. 
recent information received, that the return of those tra- 


amongtst the tribes, to be the act of the United States, 
with a right to the Indians, in Council, to make their own 
municipal regulations. . ; 

The displeasure of individual. chiefs, and the exciting 
their ‘young men to maraud on neighboring tribes, to be 
provided against by prohibiting any war to be commenc- 
ed unless it should be declared in general council, and 
with the knowledge, and in the presence of the Governor, 
or his authorized agent. 

Those Indian dd¥erences usually find their origin in 


ders to the United States will bring in exchange, in the | light and trifling matters, which timely remedies could, in 


present year, for what was taken out, a 
in specie. 


t least $209,000 | many instances, prevent, but which, if neglected, often 


produce considerable difficulty, and to us, expense in ree 


—= - 
It is to be regretted that instances of insubordinatior 
have been manifested among the officers of this squadrons: 
Courts Martial have been necessarily resorted to, and some’. 
of the refractory have been sentenced to temporary,.a 
others to permanent dismissal from the service. 
gratifying, on the other hand, to know, from. autho 
entitled to confidence, that the general conduct of the-of- 
ficers of this squadron has been such as to preserv 
among the States and Soyereignties cn the Barbary coast, 
the favorable opinion of the. American character, whic 
had been earned by the gallantry and honorable deport- - 
ment of their predecessors. = 


“tranquillity... Accident or design may bring about 
eived or réal wrong;retaliation ts the consequence, 
ich, being again imitated by an adverse party, present- 
sipens into matters of serious consequence. As moral 
imfluetices can be productive of-little benefit to minds not 
. cultivated, it will-be prudent-and. necessary to arrange to 
the ‘best advantage the physical force of the country. 
Justice to the inhabitants of our frontiers, and. humanity 
to the Indians, will be more certainly attained, by creat- 
ing a suré impression that every outrage will promptly re- 
ceive. a proper requital. - That interference, and that as- 
- sertion of. authority, which this, as an independent coun- 
‘try, has a right to exercise over dependent tribes within | The Naval force under the command of Commodore 
her limits, maintained steadily, and with strict regard to | Ridgely, and ordered to cruise on the West India station, 
- justice, may effect for this unfortunate race of people all | consisted, in the early part of the year, of the sloops Fal- 
that philanthropy can suggést, or good men desire. mouth, Hornet, Frie, and Natchez, and the schooners. 
_ Nothing promises security.to these people so effectual- | Grampus and Shark. ote 
ly as their emigration. Within the States to the South,! Several acts of piracy having been reported to have. 
computing the four tribes—Creeks, Cherokees, Chicka- | been committed in the month of February last, the Natchez, 
saws, and Choctaws—their numbers will fall little short of | which had returned to the United States for repairs, was 
seventy-five thousand. Removing them in small detach- | ordered to rejoin the squadron. After cruising a few 
ed parties, as heretofore has been the case, renders the | weeks, and there being no reason to apprehend a recur. 
operation a matter of greater expense than is seemingly | rence of these depredations, she again returned to the 
necessary. If the expediency of inducing them to aj United States, and has since sailed to Colombia, taking 
change ot homes, and to place them without the range of | out Mr. Moore, the United States’ Minister to that Go- 
the States, shall be determined on, a large appropriation | vernment, whence she was ordered to proceed to Rio Ja. 
will be wanted for the object, to be placed at the disposi- | neiro, to convey to the United States Commodore Creigh- 
tion of the Executive ; and then a hope may be cherished ! ton, whose command had been transferred to Commodore 
` that this desirable object may be attained. But, with par- ! Cassin, This vessel was also required to afford a passage...» 
tial appropriations, and partial ends accomplished, it must į to Mr. Harrison, the late Minister to Colombia, on his res 2." 
require a tedious time to bring about the final result, and ; turn to the United States. a ten 
will involve an increased expenditure to the public. | i 


| The recent invasion of the maritime frontier of the . 
For the details of operations connected with the Indian ; Mexican States, by the forces of Spain, having led to aps.” 
Department, during the present year, I beg leave to refer | prehensions that our commerce, in that quarter, might sufe 


JOHN H. EATON. 


to the report from the officer of Indian Affairs, which ac- | fer by the encroachments which belligcrents are so ready 
| companies this communication. lto make on neutral unprotected rights, the Peacock was 0.) 
` a Very respecttully, equipped, and, taking out Commodore Elliott, to relieve’ |. 
| Commodore Ridgely, was ordered to repair to the scene 
E oF these renewed hostilities. me Erie, which had also- 
; aie am wayyy | returned for repairs, sailed soon after to rejoin this squad. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. | ron. I J q 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
; December 1, 1829. § 
To the President of the United States: ` 
.The Secretary of the Navy respectfully presents the 
following report : 
. The Naval force of the United States, which has been 


; His due to the late Commander, Commodore Ridgely, 
| to say, that, as far as the means had been afforded him, he 
| has kept his little squadron employed with vigilance and 


| demonstrated at Tampico, in the firm and prompt. course 
| pursued by Master Commandant Norris, in the rescue of 


j activity ; and, on a late occasion, this has been gallantly < 


i the property of one of our countrymen from the grasp: of 
kept in active service during the present year, has been | unjust power. - a 
composed of the different squadrons employed in cruising | For the last few months, except in the case just refer- 
on the stations heretofore assigned them. ! red to, no information has been given to this Department, ` 
The squadron in the Mediterranean has been continued | of any new act of piracy cr aggression on the commercial 
in that service, with the exception of the Delaware 74 | rights of the nation; but there can be ne doubt, thata 
_ gun ship, and the schooner Porpoise, which have been | relaxation in the policy lately pursued, would be followed 
+ withdrawn, the latter having been represented by the į by an immediate repetition of these depredations: 
commanding officer to require extensive repairs. The} The squadron on the coast of Brazil and Buenos Ayres 
return of the Delaware was decided on under a belief that | has been maintained to its usual extent, and bas been va- 
the present state of our political and commercial relations | ried only by the interchange of relief ships for those which 
in the Mediterranean did not require the employment of | had performed the ordinary routine of duty. “The presence 
a ship of this class in that sea; that all the necessary pro- ; of this squadron, smallas it has been, has probably ob- 
tection could be given to our commerce by frigates and i tained, for the commercial interests of cur country, a ses 
` smaller vessels ; that these promised to be more efficient | curity which would not have been granted to defenceless 
in the pursuit and capture of such vessels as might be ex- | merchantmen. Peace having taken place between these 
pected to assail it, and were less liable to suffer from the | two nations, nothing is to be dreaded by our merchant 
dangers of the Mediterranean navigation. The Constel- ships from an interference with belligerent privileges. 
lation frigate and the sloop Ontario were accordingly or- | Yet many reasons forbid the diminution of our naval force 
dered to join the squadron ; the former conveying to Eng- | on these coasts. The annually increasing commercial in- 
land and France the newly appoiñted Ministers to those | tercourse between the United States and these countries, 
countries. Information has been received of the favorable / calls upon the Government to be prepared. to multiply 
execution of these duties. Our Ministers have been land- | the means of its protection. Many complaints have been 
ed at their respective points of destination, and these ves- | made by certain officers of this squadron against each 
sels, it is presumed, have, before this, assumed their sta-! other, of oppression on the one side; and of insubordina- 
tions in the Mediterranean squadron. ition and neglect of duty on the other. The parties charg- 


g each other have been ordered to repair to the United | as the experience of the Navy may have shown applicable 
tates." Immediately after their return, a tribunal will be | to this Purpose. To carry the latter objects into execu- 
tablished to investigate these complaints, and to render | tion, an additional appropriation will be required; “but 
justice alike to the aggressors and the aggrieved. their completion must result in an important saving in the 
The squadron on the Pacific coast of South America | naval expenditure, and would give to the nation, instéad 


" gonsists of the frigate Guerriere, the sloop St. Louis, and | of the decaying fabrics of which the ships in ordinary now 


; the schooner Dolphin. No changes have been made in consist, a marine force which could be made to act 
: the force of this squadron. Commodore Thompson has | promptly and efficiently for its defence ` 
succeeded Commodore Jones in the command; and the The duty of preparing ships for service, is, by the es- 
Guerriere and St. Louis have taken the places of the Bran- | tablished regulations, committed tothe Commandants of 
: dýwine and Vincennes. Commodore Jones has returned | the yards, whose great object seems to be to hurry the 
tothe United States in the former, and the latter, acting | equipment, and to incur as little expense as possible. 
under orders from the late Executive, after touching at | Thus their preparation is imperfect, and the nation has to 
‘the Friendly and Sandwich Islands, will return by way of | encounter a considerable expense in foreign ports to ob- 
the Cape of Good Hope. No jnformation has been pre- | tain the requisite supplies and repairs, The materials for 
sented to the Department inducing a belief that an in- effecting these are sometimes not to be procured ; and the 
crease of this force is necessary ; though, doubtless, good | ship, being, through the whole cruise, in a crippled state, 
. policy forbids that any portion of it be withdrawn. An- performs the service out and home at the risk of her loss, 
nexed is a statement, marked A, shewing the disposition | and perhaps that ofher crew. Such a system, in peace, 
of the public vessels now in commission. is hazardous; and, in time of war, dangerous in the extreme. 
ii The report of the Commissioners of the Navy, which | Some cases have been brought to the notice of the Dé. 
As herewith transmitted, marked B, furnishes a detailed partment, in which ships ordered on voyages of two or 
statement of the number of ships of war in ordinary, their | three yearss have been so carelessly equipped,. that the 
“present condition, and the amount which will be required | whole cruise might be said to be a series of dangers and 
to fit them for service. These ships are represented to | escapes, and their safe return a matter rather to be won- 
be in a state of premature and rapid decay, and, when the | dered at than expected. In every instance in which it 
manner in which they have been disposed of at the sta-!can be conveniently done, the officer who is to command 
tions is considered, this ceases to be a matter of surprise, | should attend to the equipment of his ship for sea. No 
how. muchsoever it may be of regret. It has been the lone is so much interested in the proper discharge of this 
practice, when ships of war were to be laid up in ordina- | duty ; no one will perform it so well. i 
ry, to place them under the general superintendence of} It has been usual to discharge seamen at some foreign 
the Commandant of the yard, whose avocations have been | port, whenever the pericd of thcir enlistment expired; 
-50 multiplied by the Department, that he has but Iittle | orto pay the expenses cf their return to the United States, 
time to devote to this duty, Thus, they remain exposed į Both these plans are objectionable; the first, because it 
to the wasting agencies of the seasons, rain, and sunshine ; | often leaves the seaman a wanderer on a foreign shore, 
‘and to all other causes which favor the decomposition of | where he either must suffer from want, or go into the 
the materials of which they have been built. ‘This sud- | service of other nations ; thereby diminishing the number 
den destruction of a fabric, upon the construction of which | of this useful body of men, or inflicting a heavy burden 
so much skill has been exercised, so much money expend- | upon the funds provided for the suppert of the Navy. To 
ed, and upon the prescryation of which so much of th i guard against both these incchvenicnces, the practice is 
commercial and national security depends, cannot but de- | Proposed to be adopted, of making the cruises of the 
mand that immediate and effectual means be adopted to: ships of war shorter than has been customary, and en 
arrest its progress. ‘fhe impolicy of cutting down th fisting the crews for such a term as certainly to allow cf 
best timber in the country, and converting it into sh ‘their return to the United States be! the expiration 
which are to be subjected to this process of rapid destruc- ! of the period of enlistment i Eee a 
tion, would seem to be teo glaring not to have been no-! The Xayy Yards estabii 
ticed, and too ruinously wasteful not to kave been discon- | the United States, a 
tinued as soon as perccived. in ihe last few years, | P 
the vessels which were in preparation on the stocks have | 
been allowed to remain, under the protection of houses | 
i 


erected over them. In the report, marked C, the Com- 
missioners have offered suggestions as to the measures 
necessary for preventing the progress of an evil which 
threatens.to render abortive all the efforts of the Nation 
for the eéstablishment-of an effective naval force. The | 
attention of the President is respectfully invited to this | 
pranch of the concerns of the Navy, as a matter of minor | 
importance to no one which can be presented for his con- 
sideration. | 
In addition to the measures proposed by the Commis- j 
sioners for the accomplishment of the objects to which 
their report refers, it is proper that some “remarks be | ing, injuriously, other important interests of the Navy. 
offered on points connected with this subject and on | 
which their opinions were not required tobe expressed. | 
itis believed that the true policy of the Government will 
be to discontinue, for the present, the building of ships of 
war, unless for some specific object, or immediate emer- 
gency ; to provide for the thoroughrepair of the ships in 
ordinary ; for the erection of the necessary sheds for their 
" protection’: and for the establishment ofa police at each 
of the naval stations, to superintend and enforce the em- 


| building an 


ployment of the means recommended by the Board ofNa-| The Commissioners of the Navy Board were diréctéd, s 


yy Cômmissioners for their preservation ; and such other | on their late visit of inspection into the condition of the 


amu aa a aa E 
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eretofor for those objects.. 
è report made byt] acked C 
"transmitted, .. Lt affords:s 

7 d a 


mmendat! 

which, ats fs 
cite local jealousy 
arnestly recomménd- 


i pr j > made to the Depart- 
ment; of the advantages 6 ; harbors'ofthe-small 
keys:in the-gulf of- Mexico, called the ‘Dry Tortugas,” 


as a Naval. rendezyous: and depot. of. supplies. ` Should | 


these representationsebe correct, andthe: harbor. found 
susceptible of defence, the importance of >the position 
would be equal to that of anysother on. the Southern 
coasts.. ‘In. the month of “May last, Commodores Rodgers 
and. Prtterson were. instructed to. visit them, and make 


plated. This’ service was: performed. by ` Commodore 
‘Rodgers—Commodore Patterson- having -unfortunately 
been. prevented, by. disease contracted.on the: journey, 
- from joining in the examination. 

© The report made: by Commodore, Rudgers, marked D, 


is-herewith transmitted, `` ‘The result of his observations | belief, that the compensation allowed these’ officers 


was.s0.favorable as to justify a full and, minute. survey. 


Accordingly, Lieutenants Tattnall and Gedney, experi- | 


enced officers, and well qualified. for this service, were 
ordered to repair to the ‘point. designated, and have for 
‘some. weeks been engaged in the performance of -this du- 
‘ty: Their returnis daily expected; and, when the infor- 
mation obtained by them shall have been received, it will 
be-duly presented.to your notice. me 
“The value of the Live Oak growing on the public lands, 
on the Southern coasts of the United States, asa source 
of supply-of the best timber fer the purposes.of the Navy, 
has been long properly estimated bythe public, and vari- 
ous laws have. been enacted by Congress with a view to its 
- preservation. l : 
dinary difficulty, | ‘The great value ofthis material for the 
building of vessels of every description, and the.high esti- 
mation in which it is held, make it an object of pillage to the 
unprincipledof all nations; and.this is not-ikely to be ré- 
strained but by the adoption-ofmeasures more coercive in 
their character than those. which have been-hitherto em- 
ployed. It'has been the-practice to rely on the vigilance of 
Agents, distributed over different districts on the coasts.. 
These Agents have been required to guard the public-in- 
terest, and to bring to justice such as should be found tres: 
‘ passing onitsrights, Hithertotheir efforts have been un. 
successful. Ina few instances only have the Agents been 
able to detect the depredators, or obtain restitation of the 
property. From the nature of the country in which this 
timber is found it must often happen that Agents on the 
land‘ean afford but a very imperfect protection against 
these viclators of the public rights. The whole coast 
presents a series of bays and creeks, readily accessible to 
such boats as can bring off the timber; while the adjacent 
district may-consist of impervious forests, or morasses and. 
nwamps, which forbid the approach ófa seperintending 
orce. : : f 
Itis respectfully, proposed that these agencies be dis- 
continued, and that the protection of the public interest 
in this timber be confided to.a marine force, adapted to the 
navigation of the bays and inléts.on which it is produced. 
‘Other important services might be rendered by the ves: 
_ sels employed on this duty. They might, ifrequired, aid | 
Vou, VIC - f 


‘| ployed in.th 


such general examination as would lead toa just esti-| tial to the 
mate of their value:and aptitude.for-the purposes contem- | 


This has. been. found to be a task of no or- 


anvass made of cotton, had been suci i 
merchant service of this.and other. cou 
and partially inthe Navy; all fayoring the presuin| 

that this article might be advantageously used in the 
vy of the United States.. It was determined, therefore, 
some experiments should be madè to test the accuracy 


this material, — : : 

It is also. proposed to institute a course of experi 
on the canvass and cordage made of American. wat 
ted hemp, which has been represented as possessing’ 
rability and strength at least equal to the same quali 
the imported article. The importance of being rélieved 
from a dependence on foreign supply, for materials. essen 
very existence ofa Navy, justifies a fulla 
cided trial of the products of our own country. o 

The-practice has, for some years past, prevailed 
Department, to make allowances, or extra compensa 
to officers who have been required to perforin | é 
strictly within the line of their professional duty, 

It is presumed that this practice had its origin in 


insufficient, for their necessary support, and ‘an. ina 
quate return for their merits and services. Congress 
not only yielded to, but indirectly sanctioned, the: 
dure, by adopting estimates for the appropriations found 
on these anticipated allowances; and the officer: the 
selves now view it as a source of emdlument, which éug 
not to be denied tothem. This state of things is irr 


lar and unequal in its operation, and not a little embarras 
ing to the officer having the administration ‘of th : 
ment. Ifthe compensation now allowed by. la 
small, it should be increased ; butlet itbe fixed, and 
left to be dispensed atthe pleasure, or by the favori 
of any one. Nong eS 
. The compensation now made to the officers 
higher grades in the Navy, is probably -far below 
their distinguished talents and services entitle them t 
ceive; and compared withthe amount given to officers'of * 
the same or correspondent rank in the Army, is remark 
able for its inequality and insufficiency. Annexed’i 
Exhibit, marked F, of the relative rank of the two'classes 
of officers, and of the amount of compensation. made 
each under existing laws. It is difficult to understand o 
what principle of justice, or good policy, is found d this 
‘difference in.the compensation made to officers in th 
same service, and of the same established tank. ` Ts no 
same eminent talent required for the command of a squ 
ron as for the conduct..of an army? An. equal share of. 
professional skill? Is the Naval officer less exposed’ to. 
personal danger? Ts his responsibility-lighter ; or are is 
labors less arduous.?. Does he contribute less to guar 
the interest or sustain the rights and hovor of his countr 
-The establishment af schools for the instruction of the- 
junior officers of the Navy, in the-various branches of sci- 
ence appertaining to their ‘profession, has. so often been 
recommended to the favorable consideration of Congres: 
and has so uniformly been passed by, without obta 
their sanction, that it is with reluctance the sub ject isagai 
introduced to their notice... A firm belief, however, that- 
its tendency would be to quality them for a better dis- 
charge of the high trust, which may.at some future day 
devolve upon them, in their capacities of commanders, 
forms a-.sufficient motive for renewing the recommenda- 


ae 


we. lat Sras.]_ 


have not been so m and 
titled to consideration. It has been remarked 
officer of much experience and obsefvation, that no incon- 


to which, there is often great difficulty in procuring 
competent and proper persons to-actin our ‘ships ef war 
as interpreters and linguists; nor has any allowance.ever 
Been’made by Congress for the pay and subsistence of 
:-o suelypersons. The perplexities and disadvantages under 
$ which. our officers are placed by these circumstances, may 
séadily be conceived. They are brought in contact during 
their cruises, with nations speaking different languages ; 
stibject to be drawn into correspondence with the author- 
ities of different places; under the necessity often to board 
-vessels of other nations for the purpose of examining their 
apers and documents; and often without the ability to 
understand their import and tendency. In time of war 
valuable prizes are lost from an inability to translate their 
Papers, and to detect covered property and simulated doc- 
uments ; unnecessary and illegal detentions of vessels are 
made; and consequent damages obtained from the Gov- 
ernment. 


The schools which have becn employed at New York | 


and Norfolk, in the instruction of midshipmen in the ele- 
mentary branches of mathematics, have been mere tempo- 
raty arrangements made by the Department, and have 
never been fostered or recognized by Jaw. Their intro- 
duction into use has not been effected by means very reg- 
ular or direct, but they have been tolerated by Govern- 
ment, having been found useful, notwithstanding the very 
limited range of instruction afforded by them. Itis re- 
spectfully proposed, that, intil some better system can be 
matured, these schools be authorised by law ; and that 
such appropriation be made for their extension and sup- 
ort as will enable the young officers to acquire a know- 
ledge of such foreign languages as may be important for 
them to possess in the future pursuit of their profession. 
The laws relating to Pursers in the Navy are believed to 
he defective in some of their provisions. At present, 
they do not provide a limitation to the periods of their 
continuance in office, nor for the renewal of their official 
bonds. Many advantages would probably result from 


their being appointed for stated periods, and made to re- | 


new their bonds, as is now required of Navy Agents, Col- 
lectors of the Customs, &c. y 
“The mode of compensating them is not such as to lead 


to a correct discharge of their duties; nor such as is like- | 


ly to advance the public interests. The profits of these 
officers arise, principally, from a per centage, which they 
ate authorized to charge on the articles they sell to the 
crews of ships. A part of these is furnished from the 
stores of the Government, and the remainder by an ad- 
vance made to them, to be sold at their risk, and for their 
own advantage. The temptation to increase their profits 
by improper demands upon a class of persons little quali- 
fied to detect imposition, may sometimes be difficult to 
be resisted, and ought not tobe presented to them. When 
their dealings are conducted upon, principles of the ut- 
most fairness, the income of pursers, in ships of the largest 
class, amounts to two or three times the compensation of the 
commander—an extent of remuneration which their ser 
vices cannot merit, and which is the more odious, when 
it is known to be drawn from the pockets of men, who, 
of all others in the employ of Government, earn their 
scanty wages with the most unremitted toil, and inces- 
sant personal danger. ; i 
< In lieù of their present emoluments, it is proposed that 
they receive an annual salary, varied according to the re- 
sponsibility imposed on them, by having a larger or small- 
er amount of stock entrusted to their care, and the degree 
of labor required for its disposition and preservation. 


: y ii 
by a naval} 


‘venience in the Navy is more sensibly felt than the general | 
~ dghorance of the officers, of foreign languages. ‘In addi- 
Hon r . 


| sea 
ates 


da, a vessel was chartered, and has sailed with them for 
Liberia, with the exception of two, who were unavoidably 
detained by sickness. They were placed under the di- 
rection of an Agent and an Assistant Surgeon of the Navy, 
with a liberal supply of hospital and other stores. An 
effort was’ made to send to their native country, by the 
same vessel, two Africans who had heen introduced into 
Alabama, a few years since : but, so strong had their. at= 
tachment become to this country, that they availed them- 
selves of an opportunity, while preparing for the voyage, 
ito make their escape ; since which time they have not 
| been recovered by the Agent of the Government... No 
| cases of importation of this description ‘of persons -have 
{come to the knowledge of the Department within the- 
| present year. ; 
it may be proper to remark that drafts have been lately 
| presented by the Agent at Liberia, for the purchase of 
munitions of war to enable the Colonists to defend them- 
[selves against the attacks of the neighboring tribes, with 
which they were threatened. These claims were reject- 
| ed, on the ground that no law was known to exist which. 
i authorized their payment, or which justified any expend- 
iture beyond a temporary support to the restored cap- 
tives. fee Nine 
The present confused and unsettled. condition. of the 
fiscal concerns of the Navy Department, makes it. proper 
that the subject be brought to the notice of Congress : 
since, it is believed, their interposition alone can lead to 
an equitable and final adjustment. In the month of March 
last, when it was discovered that these derangements in 
the finances existed, reference was made to the Board. of 
Nary Commissioners, for such explanations as they might 
be enabled to give. Their communication in reply ac+ 
i companies this report, marked G. From a desire to pre- 
sent such minute and detailed information on this subject 
as may be necessary for its proper illustration, the Fourth 
Auditor ofthe Treasury was requested by letter, (copy of 
which is annexed, marked H,) to report on the present 
j condition of the accounts of his office, shewing the pro- 
bable origin of these embarrassments, and to suggest such 
| measures as he might think necessary to correct the evil. 
i His answer is annexed, marked T. : : 
The vacancy created in the command of the Navy Yar 
at Washington, by the death of the venerable and highly 
esteemed Commodore Tingey, in February last, has been 
supplied by the appointment of Commodore Isaac Hull. 
In April, this officer commenced the discharge of the du- 
ties of the station, and has since, by great industry and jus 
dicious arrangement, reduced the chaos of materials ac- 
| cumulated there to good order, and introduced a system of 
discipline and economy favorable to the general opera- 
tions of the establishment. -> 
The laws concerning the Marine Corps, and the act of 
1800, establishing regulations for the government of the 
Navy, are recommended for revision. The papers mark- - 
ed K and L contain the estimates for the Navy and Marine. 
Corps: those marked M, N, O, are lists of deaths,-dis- 
missals, and resignations. : 
The annual report on the Navy Pension and Hospital 
Funds, &c. will be presented at the usual time. ee 
The act of Congress authorizing the establishment of 
the Board of Navy Commissioners, appears to have been 
designed to provide auxiliaries to the Secretary of the 
Navy in the discharge of the Ministerial duties of the De 
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ss; fọ ‘cause the mail o-bé-cartied: 
d, bythe: same: act, 


; mn 
‘post: correctly discharged. ocd nipon sns i ie 
_. SoPhe subjects placed under the supe ntendene g 
_ -Board,-by this: distribution: of:-the:-duties* of, the Depart- lishment was revised and perpetuateds “There were 
ment, ale numerous, and- of almost: unlimited variety.. Tand to the close of 1790, only seventy-five Post Off 
" -sealt-may: be justly. questioned;. whether the present or- | in the United States: 
ganization of this-body. ig'such.as-to-sécore. the necessary | the United States amounted to 1,875 miles. ` Noy 
“attention to. the diversified subjects. placed under its di- | number of Post Offices is eight thousand ° and:four; 
‘tection, and: whether-a judicious -division of. its duties, the Post Roads amount to.115,000 miles. , ah 
‘would not facilitate the. proper’ execution of the objécts| The first line. of marl coaches in. the United States was 
proposed by the institution of this.branch of the Depart- | established in” pursuance of an act. of: Congress, passed 
Soe Senate pivi views Sten Te Se : | September 7, 1785, extending from Portsmouth Ww 
Hampshire, to Savannah, in Georgia. - .The.-tra 
tion of the mail, in coaches, amoun i 
6,507,818 miles in one year, and from the first of January 
next, it will be increased to 6,785,810 miles. The whole 
yearly transportation of the mail, in coaches, sulkies 
on horseback, amounts to about 13,700,000. miles. ~ 
The whole amount of postages (the only source. of. 
venue to the Department) from 1789 to July 1, 1829,. 
was | 926,44; 
The whole expenses of the Department, $ 
during the same period, were as fol: 2. 


O Ment AT a EER a Si : : 
- < Respectful referéuce-is made toa communication from 
the Navy Board, in answer t6inquiries having relation to 
‘this subject, herewith transmitted, marked- P. ` - 
~The present Naval Corps;of the-United States is beliëv- 
` ed to: be more numerous than is required for the wants of 
the service, arid’ more than. can be advantageously em- 
‘ployed, with reference to their own.advancemént in the 
knowledge and practice of their profession. 
“There can be no national establishment,” says a dis- 
. tinguished Naval character, * like that of the Navy of the 
United: States, which will not, inthe course ‘of years, re- 


ceive into its tanks some who are illy ealculated.to uphold low: : ee 
its character; much less to: contribute thereto. by tlieir ta-] Compensation to Postmasters 7,329,925. 
Jents and subordination.” : Incidental expenses 896,967 
«There may exist, also, some who,. when received into} Transportation of the mail 16,052,513 - i 
= ATTS 


the service, were calculated töbecome-ts ornaments, but 
who may, through various ‘concurring causes, have dege- 
nerated into a reproach. Happily. for this institution, the 
Government retains in its>hands the corrective for any de- 
fects in the corps.” s ; y : i 
-4Itis now twenty-eight years since a judicious prun- 
ing was. given to the Navy; a period sufficient to admit 
_ some useless suckers to repose under the shade. of its vir- 
tues and its valor. The time would, therefore, seem to 
have arrived:to correct some of the evils of the service by 
a peace establishment ; and which it would go far to ef- 
fect, by ridding it of the useless-and insubordinate portion 
ofits materials. “The rémainder would be preserved in 
more correct views of the service, and their management 
become more easy to the Executive Department.” i 
“If, in pruning these excrescences from the too luxtri- 
ant growth of the:Navy, some branches should be lopped 
off, which, in their day, have borne good. fruit, let it be 
remembered. that the Nayy pension fund, with its ample 
stores, is open for their sustenance and support and, it 
may be added, that the Navy Asylum on the Schuylkill, is 
now so near its completion as to promise at an early day 
to afford'a permanent and comfortable residence. to its 
disabled founders, and to suchas, though not disabled, | 


Leaving an aggregate amount of revenue of 1,66; 
The revenue of the Department is accounted : for, 
follows : ; een 
Amount of the several payments into the Treasury, . 
from 1789 to 1828, >- ~ - ‘= 2 1,103,063. 
Amount of the losses in the transmission ed ie en as 
of moneys during the same period ` 
Balance, as exhibited on the Books ofthe 
Department, on the 1st of July, 1829, 0 


From this statement, it appears that the Department’: 
has always been sustained by its own. resources, and that: 
no money has, at any time, been drawn from the Treas 
for the transportation of the mails: but that it has coh. . 
tributed to the revenue of the Government. 9 ooi 4 

The sums paid into the Treasury, by the:different 
Postmasters-General, are as follows: 0 st var 

By Timothy Pickering, from December, 1793; to.: 
March, 1795, - - O e E 

By Joseph Habersham, from June, 1795,ta aS 
September, 1801, - ee ves =: o 863,310 


may have merited, by-their bravery, or long und faithful} By Gideon Granger, from December, 1801, ee 
services, the gratitude of their country.. . rae to December, 1813, - 2) RIL STA 

poke _All which is respectfully submitted, By Return J. Meigs, from March, 1814, to` -> F 
: ” JOHN BRANCH, | June, 18235 =e a "2 3875909. 

: 5 By John McLean, from July, 1823, to De- ae 
: cember, 1828 - - - - 13,466 -. 


‘REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
f i Making together, the foregoing sum of © 1,103,068 
The balance, of 541,680, exhibited by the books of 
this Department, on the Ist of July, 1829, covers all the 
balances due from Postmasters and others, of every de-. 
scription, which have been accumulating for forty years, 
including those of the most doubtful, and many of a dês- ` 
perate character. The Report, of the late Postm ter. 
General exhibited a balance of 332,105 10, as the anonn 
of available funds at the disposition of the Departm 
the 1st of July, 1828.. The amount exhibited ‘by. 
books of the Department on that day, is 616,394 : m 
which it appears that the sum of 284,289, óf old balances, 


Posr OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

Sy aa 24th November, 1828. 
Tothe President of the United States = Seg 

: Sim ¥ I have. the’honor to submit the following report 
of the state of this Department : ; 

“The General Post Office was ‘established. July 26, 1775. 
"Pheré'was then butone lihe of posts, extending from Fal- 
mouth, in New England; to Savannah, in ‘Georgia ; and 
the Postmaster General was authorized to establish such 
ctoss post roads as he should think proper. - - g- 

“In October, 1782, the Postmaster General was required, 


sstimated ‘to be either desperate, « or öf BO uncertain 
acter, as that’ no reliance'could bê: 
sand itis believed, from examin: 
estimate did not essentially vary from what will prove-to 
3 have ‘been the actual amount of losses from 1789: to 1828 <1 
“To the above amount of be ae Ea te 
:Mustbé added this sum, due for postages prior 


nef, that: the’ funds of. the Depetnene ; 
yfr aly 2; 828, tte July; 4,: 1829; 


é this yeault; all ‘the. ealseetona made of former debts; 
as well as all losses ascertainei thin the Fear, dre -com 
289. preliended. x 
i pi ‘The expense for transporting the naih by? reason: of 
to Jaly 1, 1828, which i is since found to be des- : es | the increased facilities contracted. for, before the ‘com-> 
perate < oe - “99, 235 | | mencement of the present year, from’ January: 1 to July 
“Counterfeit money found 6 on hand, 82, 634 © | 1, 1829 exceeded the expense for transportation during 
“Notes of broken Banks © 1,672 j the corresponding period of the preceding year; $67,333 
3 ae `- 4,306 | and the expenditures of the Department for the-same 
i period, being the first-half the -current.year, had there 


Making, together, the total amount of losses | been no increase of postages, would: have exceeded: its 
by bad debts and bad money > 310,830 | revenue 68,681, equal to $137,362, for the year. The 
‘Which sum, deducted from the abovemention- | actual excess of expenditure, however, owing-to'the m- 
aà ‘balance of - - - - 541,680 | crease of revenue for the half year ending July 1, 1829; 
: i amounts to but $49,778 55. 
: Leaves the actual balance, oa the ist of July, | When I entered upon the duties of the Department, 
1829, B> $230,850 ; on the 6th April last, I found the contracts had been made, 
“The fractions in this statement being omitted. | and the responsibilities of the Department incurred; for: 


The: ‘amount of moneys on hand, and due from Post- the whole of the. current year, and from one to four years 
. masters, including judgments obtained on old accounts, in prospect, in the .most expensive sections-of ‘the coun 
1 Was reported by the late Postmaster Generaj ic be, on į try. It appeared necessary, therefore, to direct the ever- 


the Ast day of July, 1827, $3%0;033 37 . gies of the Department principally to the great object-of 
He also reported an excess of expenditures i sustaining jts operations, in the engagements which it had 
‘beyond the amount of receipts for the | already contracted, sy its own resources. This could be 
year ending the Ist of J uly, 1828, of 37,928 27 ; effected only by enfor cing a strict observance of the law 
‘on the part of Postmasters, in preventing, so: far as prac- 
Leaving a balance of moneys on hand, and | ticable, all abuses, and in accounting, regularly and 
“due from Postmasters, including judg- | promptly, for all the moneys coming into their hands ; by 
“ments obtained on old accounts, on the | guarding against all further increase of expense; except. 
Ast of July, 1828, of $332,105 10 | in cases absolutely demanded by the public interest; and: 
The amount of postages i by instituting ‘such checks and responsibilities in the’ 
from July 1, 1828, to July ` mode of transacting the business of the Department, as to 
“1, 1829, is found to be $1,707,418 42 secure, more. effectually, a proper application ofits funds, 
The ‘expenditures of the and to prevent, in all cases, a diversion of any part of 
epartmentfor the same them from their legitimate objects. 
period, are as follows: To correct abuses in the privilege of franking, which 
Compensation to had prevailed to a considerable extent, and to prevent 
Postmasters $559,237 28: | others, which were beginning to show themselves, i it.was 
© Transportation | į thought expedient to issue a circular to Postmasters, call- 
of the Mail 1,153,646 21 | ing their special attention tothe subject, and enjoining 
Tncidentakex- į renewed vigilance and energy on their part. This cir: 
“penses “69,249 08 : cular, bearing date the 18th of May last, has not been: 
` 3 we 1,782,132 SF į without its effect. The postages accounted for by Post- 
i masters are accumulating in an increased ratio, which pro~ 
Shewing, in the amount of Í mises advantageous results. . The proceeds of postages: 
expénditures from July | for tke quarter ending June 30, 1829, exceed the amount - 
4, 1828, to July 1, £829, . į tor the corresponding quarter ‘of 1828, by $30,376. 59. 
“ath, excess ` beyond the Fhe accounts for the quarter ending the 30th of Septem-. 
. amount of revenue, ad- ber last, are not all examined, but so far as the examina- 
-anitting. that every cent | tion has proceeded, it promises a proportionate increase.: 
.of postage of the last | The contracts for transporting the mail in the States-of. 
year shall be colleeted,of $74,714 ES | Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama,: Missis- 
‘Add amount of : sippi, and Louisiana, and the Territory of Arkansas;-cons- 
bad debts, as | stituting one section, will expire with the current year. 
before men- The rapid increase of population and of business in those 
_ tioned $ 22,235 50 sections of country required considerable improvements. 
And amount of in the frequency, the celerity, and the mode of transport- 
“bad money 4,306 38 Vi ing the mail on the leading routes, for which provision 
ii h. 26,541 88. | has been made in thè renew. val of the contracts, 
$101,256 03! The mail communication between New Orleansand the 
: | Seat of the General Government, by way of Mobile and 
Tavin. the true balance of available funds Montgomery, in Alabama, and Augusta, in Georgia, will, 
“atthe disposal of the Department, on the from the commencement of the ensuing year, be effected 
“Yst of July, 1829, provided no farther Joss- ` | three times a week, affording comfortable conveyances for. 
_ -esshall be sustained in the collection, viz: < | travellers, and the whole trip performed in the period: of 
Cash in deposite a $136,448 86 ` {two weeks, each way, through the capitals of Virginia, 
Balances due from Post- ` . i North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geergia. y 
masters and- others 94,400 21 - + | ` Lines of four-horse post coaches will also be establish- 


maS 230,849 o.: ed, from the first. day of January next, to ruñ three times 
, za week, both ways, hetween Nashville aud Memphis, in 


the western boundary of that State. ‘ 
“Theses with other. improvements: provided for by the 
contracts which ‘have just been: made, will add 277,992 
miles:‘to the annual transportation of the mail-in stages. 

. . Notwithstanding’ thé increased expense which these 
additional services would. require, the new contracts have 
been made, including all the improvements, for $19,193 37 
‘per-annum less:than the sum paid under.the expiring con- 
tracts for the transportation of the mailin that section. The 

‘advantageous terms of these contracts will effeot a saving 
to the Department of about twenty-five per cent. in pro- 
portion to the services. to be performed. 

‘On entering the: Department, my attention was, at an 
éarly day, drawn to.the manner-in which its funds were 
‘received and disbursed... Circumstances transpired at the 

. very threshold of this inquiry, which indicated a loose- 
hess: and ‘irresponsibility entirely incompatible with that 
system which ought: to characterize. every. branch of thè 
public service. Moneys: had been advanced to different 
persons contrary to law; and. persons in the immediate 
employment of the Department, who receive stipulated 
aularies, defined and. appropriated. by. law, had: received 
nioneys in advance from the‘funds of the Department, be- 
yond the allowances so provided, and which had not been 
appropriated, .. Fhere stands‘at this day,’on the books of 

` the Department, a balance of $2,164 16,-for moneys for- 
merly advanced out of the funds of the Department be- 
yond the compensation provided by law, to different 
officers and.clerks who had been employed, but who have 
left the service: the. greater part of which will probably 
never be collected.. A considérable number of accounts 
stand open against otherfindividuals for moneys advanced, 
some of whom are now unknown to the Department. An 

. act of Congress of April 21, 1806, appropriated $ 6,400. 
for repairing the road from Athens on the route to New 
Orleans, and $ 6,000. for the road between Nashville and 
Natchez, to be expended under the direction of the Pre- 
sident,.who designated the Postmaster General to carry 
the law into effect... The moneys appropriated were min- 
gled withthe general funds ot the: Department, out of 
which:the expenses of the road-were defrayed ; and there 
are ‘now’ standitig on the books of the: office, a balance of 
$1,405 67-against the first, and against the other of these. 


roads a balance. of -$1,946 65, making together the sum | September, 


of $3,352 32, on account. of moneys advanced by the De- 
partment, and for which itis still accountable as so much 
money in hand, though. these accounts originated twenty- 


funds: of the Department, to a large amount with 
knowledge of its head or of any other person attache 
There was no check upon-dny.such transactions, nor é 
thing connected with the system calculated- to bring the: 
to light.: The Assistant made deposites of part ofthe funds: 
in different banks, subject to his individual checks ;and:te- 
tained ‘a part in his own hands, but to what amountis ni 
shewn by any document or record in the Department. ^ On* 
the change of the systeth, there was found in aniven coffer, `; 
in his. possession, the sum of $19,876 89, consisting ee 
in specie, and $19, 857.794. in bank notes, Certificates; 
checks. Of. this sum £2,633 76 were found to be:co 
terfeil, and $1,672 62 were in notes of. broken banks, 
and of no valué. “A part of the remainder. is of very’ 
doubtful character. Such as was not ascertained to be 
good, has been sent to the different States from whieh it 
issued, for the purpose of determining its value, and: ren-" 

be © 


dering it available ; but what proportion of it will: 
found worthless ondepreciated is not yet learned. 
The necessity of an entire change in the” mi 
conducting this business was most obvious... fae Rs 
Directions have been given, that the money. appropri- 
ated by law for the payment of salariés shall: never be’ 
united with the funds of the Department, but.that.it shall 
be drawn by an agent appointed for that purpose, and oz 
applied directly to the ohject for which it is appropriated; | 
so that the persons receiving it shall have. no, accounts. 
opened on the books of the Department. ‘This: will ef- 
fectually prevent advances. and. over payments, on that, . 
head, in future. f Seg Di 
It was important to devise a system by which no moneys. = 
should be received, ordisbursed orinany mannercome with-  : 
in the control of any one individual ; but that all moneys - 
should be paid into the Department by certificates of de- © -> 
posite in banks, and that nothing could be drawn from such = 
deposites, not even by the head of the Department, with- 
out the signature of two distinct officers ofthe Department, ~ 
each acting independently of the other, and both certifying: 
to the correctness of the act. Also, that the transfer of 
moneys from Postmasters. to. Contractors should. be sub- 
ject to the same guard, and require, in. like manner; the 
investigation and signature of ‘two distinct officers of the- 
Department. It was likewisé necessary that the system: 
should embrace a rule which should require Postmasters- 
to account. promptly for the proceeds of their. offices, and 
prevent an accumulation of postage in their hands. This- 
hasbeen done ; and it is believed that the moneys of this f 
Department are now as effectually protected as those of | * 
any other Department in the Government. . : a 
The observance of the system which has been adopted, 
will require-additional labor, but it is deemed, essential. to- 
the. security and prosperity of this Department... 
. Ihave the honor to be, with great regard, your obedi-:° 
ent servant, ; W. T- BARRY. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 


A ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, i 

_. ` Washington, 18th November, 1829. 

Hon. Joun H. Eston, Secretary of War: : fam 
Sin: In obedience to your instructions of the 12th 
Ihave the honor to: report the progress of 
all the operations under the Engineer Departmentduring 
the year ending the 30th. September 1829, and to:pre:. 
sent an estimate of the funds which will. be required for. 


three years since, These facts evinced a radical defect in: their prosecution during the ensuing year. This report 


the system of financial operations of the Department. 
< It appeared that all the funds of the Department were 


i is also accompanied hy two statements, marked A and B, 
tof which the first isan exhibit of the fiscal concerns of. 


artment duting the past year, showing the amount 
ds appropriated for each: work, the amount drawn 
m the ‘Treasury and remitted to the disbursing officers, 
‘and the amount of accounts rendered and settled withi 
the same period : the second statement shows the fortifi- 
ations not yet commenced; for which plans have been 
prepared: arranged in the order ir which it is recommend- 
ed-that the works-be commenced: wee i 
->The operations under, this ‘department, during the 
year, have been as follows: — — on 
a I. FORTIFICATIONS. © 


: va wall for the protection of George’s Island, Boston 

Harbor; Massackusetts.—This-work, the object of which 
js to presėrve an important site for one of the defences 

- òf Boston Harbor, has -beer completed, and a small. ba- 
lance of the appropriation remains unexpended, which 
the agent has been instructed to retain in his hands, in 
erder to apply. it, if necessary, in the Spring, to the re- 
-pair of any injury which the masonry may sustain in con- 
sequence of the violent storms to which that part of the 
‘eoast is Hable in tbe Winter as well as to give additional 
strength to those parts of the construction which may be 
Found to require it. 


9. Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode 
gress of operations on this 
“amount of the appropriation for the year would permit ; 
thé funds have been applied in the most efficient man- 
‘ner, and the materials and workmanship are of an excel- 
Jent character. An abundant supply of materials is ob- 
tained from Rhode Island and the neighboring States. 
3. rt Hamilton, 
The materials used in 
chiefly obtained from tl 
‘Mew York ; the supply is abundant, and the quality, both 
‘ef materials and workmanship, very good ; the progress 
‘ghade in the construction has been such that the comple- 
. ‘tion of ‘the work may e 
and.the estimate is founded on that expectation. 
“he Repairs of Fort Lafayette, Narrows, New York.— 
gome difficulty was experienced 
number of workmen to carry on 
same time 
partly also to 
the Summer, which deters wor 
tageous employment elsewhere. 
disadvantages, MUC , ‘ 
“will probably be completed this Winter, or 
Spring ; the funds available are ample for this purpose. 
o 5. Repairs of Fort De 
widerable.part of the wor , 
an. officer became disposable for this work ; and that/ 
circumstance, combined with the sickness which prevail-: 


Island. —The pro- 


ed at Fort Delaware during the Summer, has prevented | laying o i 
the repairs this season, but they will [temporary quarters, and the exca 


the completion of D 
be in a great measure finished by the close of the year. 


"T'he work consists principally of repairs to the embank-} 
ments and wharves, neccessary for the protection of the} 
island, and for the service of the garrison. — 
`t Ga Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Pirginia.—The 
> masonry of the body of this work is nearly completed, 
and would have been closed, but fora failure in the sup- 
ply of freestone, owing to the death of the person who 
“had engaged -to furnish it; 60,000 cubic yards of earth 
have been placed inthe embankments, which will be néar- 
ly.completed to the extent at present contemplated, dur- 
ing the ensuing Winter. In order that the masonry 
ts may have time to consolidate 


of the. revetmen I 
befofe it is subjected. to great pressure, occasioned 
: s it is proposed to- raise 


-by embankments of sand; À 
these embankments. at present, only to the level of the. 
. terre plein which is to receive the upper tier of -guns, 
. Jeaving for a future time the formation of the parepet to 


work has been as great as the |-ed in a Satisfactory manner, 


be expected during the next year, | foundation of the new fort, and active op 


with the construction of Fort Hamilton, owing | repair, agre 
the unhealthiness of the situation during | ment. 
kmen who can find advan- | Jars. 

Notwithstanding these | tions in Charl 
h work has been done, and the repairs | estimated fer, 
or early in the | gineer to take advantage of 


aware, Delaware River.— A con- | supply of stone on the most reasonable terms. 
‘king season had elapsed, before j~ 


zand Hi of Rane, 


EOY, ~The amount-estimated for the next ye 
s therefore intended to be-applied principally to -¢ 
| structing tlie outworks on the front-of attack. ~~ E 
= fa Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia.—The exs 
tent “of oj 
what was-contemplated at-the beginning of the season... 
No contracts -have -been made. for the’. supplies: of 


ton Roads, but they have been obtained by purchase-in | . 
open market; the supplies have been, except in the artiz © 
ele of freestone before mentioned, very abundant, and:of 
superior: quality; they have been obtained principally 
froen: the country bordering on the waters. of the ‘Chesa- 
eake. = 
p 8. Fort Macon, Beaufort, North Carolina—=Thè pro- 
gress of operations on this work has not been so great-as ` 
was expected, owing, as the superintending: engineer re- 
presents, to difficulties which have arisen.in procuring:a 
sufficient supply of bricks ofa suitable quality; and this. 
being the chief material used in the construction, the 
work has been necessarily retarded. It is hoped that 
arrangements will soon be made to ‘obviate any further’ 
difficulty on this subject. age eee 
9. Fort at Oak Island, North Carolina.—During the 
past year, the construction of this work has been continu- 
and a great portion of its må. 


sonry is now completed. i 
10. Fortifications in Charleston Harbor, South Caroline. 
—As contemplated at the time of my last annual report, 
| an officer of engineers was assigned last Winter to the 
Charleston station; he has been, as yet, chiefly occupied 


New Utrecht Point, New York.—| with the preparatory arrangements for the construction 
the construction of this work, are | of a fort on the shoal opposite to Fort Moultrie. The work 
he Southern part of the State of | has 


been traced out, and preparations made at Fort Jobn- 
son, on James’s Island, for receiving materials and quar- 
tering the persons to be employed. ~ A contract hasbeen 
made for the delivery of 30,000. tons of stone for the 
erations will be 
forthwith commenced. : bie 


As Castle Pinckney entéts into the system of defences i 


in obtaining a sufficient | projected for Charleston Harbor, the Superintending En- 
these repairs at the | gineer has been instructed to putit in a-state of thorough 


eably to a project approved by the Depart- 

The cost of the repairs will be about 10,000 dol- 
In addition to the funds now available for Fortificas 
eston Harbor, the sum of 25,000 dollars is 
in order to enable the Superintending En, 
all the facilities that may be 


presented by transient vessels, for obtaining a further. 


41` Fort on Cockspur Island, Savannah River, Georgia. 
—The operations on this work have also been chiefly ofa 
preparatory nature, such as an examination of the site, 
ut the work, the construction of the wharves and 
vation’ofashort canal te 
facilitate the delivery of materials. The small sum requi- 
red for the next year, is to be applied to the purchase oF 
the site; which could not be concluded, for want of the 
special authority required by law in such cases. > 
12. Fort at Santa Rosa Eland, Pensaecla Bay, Florida, 

—For :the same reason which delayed the commence- 
ment of operations on the two last mentioned works, viz: 
the want of disposable officcrs, a considerable time elap: 
sed, after the appropriation for. this fort was made, before 
the officer charged with its construction: could repair to 
his post. Preparatory arrangements were commenced’. 
in November last; and in June, the excavations were ‘bes | 
gun. Since that time, the work has been prosecuted with 
great.activity, and to the entire satisfaction of the depart: 
ment. The estimate for the service of this work, during 
the ensuing year, is rather greater than. usual: the rea: 
sons for which are; that, asa general rule, the construction 
ofsuch works can’ be ‘carried on with more economy 


Operations on: this work fias corresponded with. « 


materials, during the past year, at the works in. Hamp-. _ 


act diseases which; if not-fatal, produce an effect on their 
~-gonstitutions which may never be removed.:;-The loss of 
valuable lives, which the corps. cannot cease to regret, 
’ bears téstimony to-the ‘truth of. this remark,: and. affords 
the strongest: argument.in support of the: principle pro- 
` posed to besdopted.. 2 S = : : 

+> 13. Fort at Mobile Point, Alabama. —The memoir ex: 
planatory of the progréss of this work, during the past 
year, has not yet been received; but, on reference to the 
annual statement, it appears that the funds.advanced have 
‘been applied agreeably to the project offered at the com 
-mencement of the year. . it 


44. Tower at. Bayou Dupré, Louisiana.—A contract 


has. been made.for the construction of this work, which | 


is now in progress, under thé direction of an officer of 
engineers, and will probably be. completed during the en- 
suing Winter. — . i poe AA 
15. Bort: Jackson, Plaquemine Bend, Lomisiana:—At 
the date of my last annual report, it was supposed that no 
additional appropriation-would be required for the com- 
_pletion of this work, and ‘consequently none was made 
for the year 1829.. The following extracts from the an- 
-© nual memoir of the. Superintending Engineer, will ex- 
. ‘plain the causes which have defeated this expectation, 
and made it necessary to ask for the further sum introdu- 
céd into the estimate for next year. | bee 
. 2,6“ Many causes have tended to lead me from a correct 
estimate, particularly in the article of bricks. They have 
varied in size, from 64.to 76 cubic inches; and, of these 
different sizes,. millions have been received from year to 
year. No correct idea was therefore formed of the total 
number required, as has proved to'be the case; nor could 
uniformity in size have been secured, owing to the ine- 
quality of shrinkage of the clay of which they are made. 
Atal the Northern Atlantic ports, from whence they are 
drawn, the size of: the’ mould was made - uniform; this, 
however, did not-secure the desired result. è 
s Another cause was the impracticability of ascertain- 
ing the number of this material remaining on hand, at any 
sealer period—the quantities always exceeding mil- 
ions, did not justify the expense. of counting them. . Ano- 
ther fruitful source of error, has been the vast difference 
in bulk between the soil when first taken from the ditch- 
es,.or its natural position, and. after it had completely 
dried, when its bulk is very materially reduced ; added to 
` which is the settling of some inches of the whole mass 
of the embankments, owing to the compressibility of the 
óil beneath, in a ratio nearly equal to the shrinking of the 
earth excavated. Various other causes have tended to 
“retard the progress of this work, as detailed from time to 
timie in the monthly reports, and made its'cost exceed any 
sum I had supposed requisite: Hence, then, the necessi- 
ty forthe present estimated amount. The inconvenience 
‘and increased expense of suspending works of this des- 
cription from time to time, together with the impractica- 
bility of giving orders for the manufacture of materials, 
until after the appropriations are made, has been so re- 
peatedly made known to your Department, as to make 
further mention of this subject unnecessary.” 
_ I would here respectfully call your attention more par- 
ticularly to the last paragraph just-.quoted from. the me- 
moir of the Superintending Engineer at Fort Jackson, 


| and represent the importance of early: ‘appropriations, 
‘securing the most efficient and economii t 


| peculiar: force to the works situated in the South 
‘gion-of our country, where the Winter season, th 


;|at‘alate périod.of the session. of Congress. To- ate 


immediate engagements for thepurchase and delivery of. 


al application 


the funds for public works. ‘This: remark. ap wW 


favorable, and, in some instances, the only “one in 
the -work. of constriction can be carried on, is frequ 
lost, ‘in consequence of the appropriations being 


his inconvenience, as far as practicable, this year, with. 
regard to Fort Jackson, it was suggested that a portion of 
the contingent fund for fortifications should be applied to”. 
theservice of that work, that the engineer might make ` 


materials during the Winter ; but-the idéa was abandoni 
in-consequence of. the opinion ofthe President, that's 
an application of the fand-was unauthorized by law, a 
that it would be better to defer the completion of the fo 
for another year. E oe 
16. Repairs and-Contingencies of Fortifications —Abo 
one-third only of this appropriation has been drawn fro 
the Treasury; thatsum has been applieď chiefly tothe 
payment of a small arrearage due at Fort Delaware ; ‘to 
repairs at Fort Columbus, New York ; Fort M’Hepry and 
Fort Washington, Maryland ;' and Fort Moultrie, South: 
Carolina ; to the completion of a cistern at Fort: Monroe's. 
to the service of fortifications on the Gulf of Mexico; tos i 
defraying expenses of the Board of Engineers for fortifi- 
cations ; and the expenses incidental to a resolution of the.” : 
Senate, relative to the examination of certain sites foran =" 
armory on the Western Waters. ue ee 


Il. CIVIL CONSTRUCTIONS. ; 


1. Pier at La Plaisance Bay, Michigan Territory.—The 
construction of. this pier was completed on the 30th.. 
September, with the exception ofa part of the planking, ` 
which will be finished as soon as the materials can bé ob». 
tained from the mills. ae aera: 

2. Huron River, Ohio.—One of the piers intended to 
form achannel at the entrance of this river, has been ex- 
tended tothe length contemplated; and the other re- 
quires an addition of 150 yards of ‘pier work to complete. 
it. A small additional sum is required for planking and 
raising these piers in some parts, where tlie action of the’ 
currenthas caused them to settle: : ; aer Es 

S. Black River, Ohio.—A8 stated in the last annual Re- 
port, the works for removing the sand bar at the entrance 
of this river, were commenced in the Autumn of 1828, 
since which time’ satisfactory progress has béen made in ~ 
their construction. ee Seas en ee 

4, Cleaveland Harbor, Ohio.—To the length ‘of the ` 


„piers forming the entrance of this harbor, 262 yards have 


been added during the. past year; the sum. stated in the 
estimate will complete the work. i : 

5. Grand River, Ohio.—No funds having been -appro 
priated this year for the works at the mouth of Grand Ri- 
ver, a further sum is now asked for to complete them; the 
progress of the. construction, during the. last year, has 
been as great as the means would permit—270 yards hav- 
ing been added to the length of the piers. The beneficial 
effects resulting from the works, as stated in my last annu- 
al report, continue to be felt. i 

6. Cunningham’s Creech, Ohio.—The prer at the mouth 
of this creck was nearly finished on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, and will be completed this year. See 

7. Ashtabula Creek, Ohio—Vhe construction of piers 
at the entrance of this creck having been completed,:a 
safe harbor has been formed, and the required depth over 
the bar, mentioned in my last annual report, will be ‘ob- 
tained by means of a dredging machine now in operation. 
_ Coneaut Creek, Ohio.—The construction of piers at the 
entrance of this creek, for which the first appropriation 
was made at the last session of Congress, was commenc- 
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‘during the Summer, and has been- successfully con- | 


229) “Presqu’ Isle Bay, Pennsyluania:—The, works form- 
Sng the harbor of Erie haye been completed, and the 
operation is attended with complete’ success in forming a 
“spacious and commodious anchorage for the largest class 

*- ofwvessels navigating Lake Erie. Over the bar, - which 
chad formerly but one anda half feet of watér, seven fect 

may be now carried, e¥en at a lower stage of water than 

is:usual. in the lake, aad the effect of closing the breach 
.in the peninsula; which has been done this year, will no 
édoubt.be to improve the entrance still more. 

10. ‘Dunkirk Harbor, New York.—The pier construct- 
~ed as a breakwater to secure this harbor is found to have 
-the desired effect. A small sum is introduced into the 

estimate in order to enable the engineer to complete the 
planking of the pier, which would suffer injury from 
‘being left in its present unfinished state. 

41. Buffalo Harbor, New York.—The balance remain- 

ing from the. appropriation of 1828, has been advanta.- 


geously applied during this year; and, to complete the 


improvement of the harbor, a further sum is now requi- 
red, as stated in the general estimate. ‘The importance 
of this harbor to the commerce and navigation of Lake 
Erie is considered such as fully to justify the expense 
incurred in making it safe and easy of access. 
_-12. Black Rock Harbor, New York.—The object of the 
appropriation made at the last session of Congress for im 
roving the entrance to this important harbor, which 
orms the Western termination of the Erie Canal, has 
‘Been in a great measure accomplished by tbe erection of 
suitable works, of a substantial character. For the com- 
pletion of the works which have been thus commenccd, 
-the addititional sum, stated in the general estimate, which 
falls below the original estimate of their cost, is required; 
and with a view to the further security of the harbor, 
-agreeably to the plan originally contemplated, the expe- 
diency of asking for an appropriation to construct a mole 
on ‘the Eastern side of the entrance, is respectfully sub- 
mitted. ` è 
13. Gennessee River, New York. The construction 
14. Big Sodus Bay, New York. § of piers for the im- 
-provementof these two harbors was commenced during the 
ast Summer, under the direction of one agent, and has 


been continued in an approved manner as far as the funds | and swept away by the tide. 


appropriated have availed. By the close of this year 
about one fifth of the work at each place will have been 
‘Finished. > 

15. Oswego Harbor, New York.—The calm season on 
‘Lake Ontario has been too short to enable the contractor 
‘to complete the piers at the entrance of this harbor, and 
-the work has also sustained some damage by storms, 
which it was necessary to repair. An inspection of the 
works in this harbor was made last year by the Officer 
‘of Engineers, who surveyed the several harbors on Lake 
Ontario, and he recommended the construction of a pier 
head as requisite for their security. The estimate for 
next year embraces, therefore, three items ; the first for 
dndemnifying. the contractor for damages. sustained -in 
storms ; the second for completing the piers ; the third 
forthe pier head ; which is submitted for approval. Os- 
wego Harbor is the outlet of a Canal which connects 
Lake Ontario with the Erie Canal of New York, and is 
therefore. an important point in the navigation of the 
‘Lake. : 
. 16s- Sackett’s Harbor, New York.—The operations for 
the improvement of. this harbor were placed, in the 
Spring of this-year, under charge of the Assistant Quar- 


£ 


` termaster. at that post, and are now conducted under the | 


direction of the Quartermaster General. . 
17. Lovejay’s Narrows, Kennebec River, Maine.—The 
obstructions to the navigation of this river at the Nar- 
rows, consisted of two masses of rock, called the ‘ Half- 


“but the Agent has informed. me that the Contractor: 


tide Ro he “i Sunken Rock,” for-the removal 
which,” cts. were made. last. Winter. Tha 
deepeni he water ön the“ Sunken Rock,” - 

smaller of the two’ obstructions, has been accomplished 


abandon the “ Half-tide Rock,” being convinced that,}i 
cannot, without loss, comply with his engagements. Ai 
the work is: one concerning which no person in ‘the yi 
cinity had any experience, but one offer. was. made for. 
the contract, and for the same reason rio penal-bond was- 
required of thé Contractor. To effect the object of res 
moving -these obstructions, a further. appropriation.is 
therefore required. 2 Mapte BS iana 
18 Harbor of Saco, Maine.—One of the piers for the 
improvement of this harbor remains to be constructed; 
and one of those completed will require some . repairs, in: 
consequence of injury it received from storms. ` It‘is.be- ` 
lieved that the funds now available will be sufficient for ~ 
these purposes, and that the works. will have the-désired ` 
effect of protecting the harbor. "Ee une daees 
19. Kennebunk River, Maine.—The pier atthe en- 
trance of this river has been completed, excepta small ` 
part of the sheatliing, which could not be done before 
the close of the working season, but will be finished early. ~ 
in the Spring. © ; ee: 
20. Berwick Branch of Piscataqua River, Maine—The -> 
operations for improving the navigation of this river, near.’ 
Berwick, have-been conducted with intelligence and 
success, during the year past, and it is believed that the 
funds available will be sufficient to completethe removal.” 
of the obstructions so as to afford a navigation of six feet. 
water at mid tide, which will effect the object for which. 


the appropriation was granted. a 
_ 21. Merrimack River, Massuchusetis—The. construc: 
tion of works at the mouth of this river, for improving. ~ 
the harbor of Newburyport, was commenced Jast Spring, 
materials for the purpose having. been.prepared during 
the preceding Winter. These works differ-from those. 
on the Lakes in the material circumstance of being con- 
structed in tide water, and hence the project. was consi- 
dered in a great measure experimental. Itis not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the experiment should not have been 
at first attended with complete success. A portion of. 
the mole across the lateral channel has been undermined,: >: 
Measures have been taken 
to repair the injury sustained ; in consequence of whic ; 
an additional appropriation will be required for the cóm- 
pletion of the work agreeably to the original design.” 
22. Deer Island, Boston Harbor, Massachusetis.—Satis. 
factory progress has been made during the past yearin i” 
the construction of the sea wall for the preservation of. 
that island. as before remarked, with respect. to: 
George’s Island, the works in Boston Harbor are liable-to..: 
injury, whilst incomplete, from the effects of violent 
storms. Such a one occurred on the 3lst of last month;.” 
and the action of the Sea displaced a part of the upper- 
courses of stone on the more exposed part of the wall, the” 
replacing of which will cause an expense of. $ 1,200 or 
$ 1,500. : Pera 
23. Plymouth Beach, Massachusetts —The expendi. 
tures on the work for the preservation of this beach have, 
for two years past, been-very small ; about $500 having =~ 
been applied to keeping them in repair; and it is desiras | 
bie to have a small sum disposable, to be used in checks: 2 
ing the encreachments of the sea, until, by the effect of 
natural causes, constantly eperating, the- work shall have 
acquired complete permanency. ove 
24. Provincetown Harbor, Massachusetls.—The app: 
priation for the preservation. of the point of land form: 
ing this harbor was first made in 1826, and reverted: Jast 
year to the surplus fund, in consequence of the want! of. 
success which attended the endeavors of the Department 
to procure a local agent for directing the. works, andthe ~ 
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; meat of much work previously, to the 30th September 
kaste oo 2 ert ty > È A = aa Da : oe K 
37. Inland passage between the St. Mary’s River, 
gia, and §t. John’s River, Florida-—The operation 
improving this navigation have been satisfactorily carn 
on during the last season, and it is expected that, by't! 
middle of December, they will be completed as far as 
the available funds will suffice for that object. © The ad 
| ditional: sum. estimated for is intended tò cover the ex: 
-pense.of superintendence and other contingencies, ooi 
38. St. Mark's River, Florida.—For want of a suitable 
Agent to conduct the work for.improving the navigation 
a this: river, nothing has yet been done towards’ that. 
object. ees no Neg Pepe ae Seay 
39. Apalachiocola River, Florida:—On the 3d of Se 
tember, the Agent assigned to'superintend the improve 
ment of the navigation of this river reported, that; in’ 
consequence’ of the high stage of the water throughout * 
the Summer, he had been unable to operate, but expect? 
ed to do so during the months of October or November, ` 
He also states that the good effects of the work done last 
year have been sensibly, felt in the navigation. ee 
49.. Bay of Mobile. The operation for deepen-.* 


0 it Hrbo, Massachusetts. —The construction 
veak water for the, protection-of this. harbor has 
ontinued during the year anda small balance of 
3 is still in the hands of the agent, to be applied, next 
{to the same object.) “eic et BE 
- 26; Nantucket Harbor, Massachusétis:—In. order to-try. 
the experiment of opening a deeper channel over the bar 
“at the entrance of this harbor;a dredging machine, with 
| the necessary apparatus; was purchased: last Spring, and 
advantage has been taken of all the ‘favorable weather 
which- has since occurred, for using it. Fhe agent re- 
ports: that the channel already excavated remains open, 
and that:he has no doubts of a satisfactory result from the 
continuance of the. operations.” < efit : 
27. Edgartown Horbor, Massachusetts:—An appropria- 
tion Was made last Spring for extending the pier on which 
the light-house at the entrance of this harbor is built, and 
the object has been accomplished: in a satisfactory. man- 
ner ooo o oe ig eee i 
28. Warren’ River, Rhode Island.—The erection of a 
‘pierand beacon ‘on Allen’s Rocks, in this river, has been 
effected. ‘The work is done in a substantial manner, and 
the expense has fallen a little short of the sum appropriat- 
edfor thé object: Be R l : 
‘29, StoningtonjHarbor, Connecticut.—The construction 
of a Breakwater for the improvement of this harbor has 
been well conducted, and, fromthe protection which the 
- work, even in its present unfinished state, is represented 
‘to have afforded during the last: equinoxtial gales, the 
best results are anticipated from its completion.” 
80. Mill River, Connecticut.—-A portion of the funds 
` appropriated for the formation of a harbor at the mouth 
of: this river, and for improving its navigation, have been 
applied, during the last: season, to the-construction of a 
Breakwater, and the balance will probably suffice to ef- 
fect what remains to. be done next Spring, to. complete 
the projected works. - 
31. 32. 33. Marcus Hook, Fort Mifflin, Port Penn, 
Pennsylvania. se 9 
34.. New Castle, Delaware. o 
The Annual Report- of the officer who. superintends 
the'construction of thesé places has not been received, 
but from his monthly reports of progress, it is: concluded 
that the piers in the Delaware, at-the several points, are 
- very nearly, if not quite finished ; some further funds 
may be required for deepening the harbors around them. 
35. Qcracock Inlet, North Carelina.—The operations, 
under the acts appropriating funds for the removal of the 
shoals that obstruct the navigation of this inlet, have 
been as yet confined to the construction. and preparation 
of the necessary. machinery. The Superintending En- 
gineer at Fort Macon, under whose directions this was 
commenced, being unable, on account of his distance 
from Ocracock, to devote sufficient time to that object, 
without interfering with his other duties, the’ direction 
of the operations has been assigned to another Officer 
of Engineers, by whom they. will be commenced on the 
completion of the machinery, which has been somewhat 
delayed by the failure of Contractors. : 
` c36. Cape Fear River, North Carolina:—To avoid, if 
~ possible, imposing vew duties on the Superintending 
_ Engineer at Oak Island, it was at first proposed te place 
the operations for improving the navigation of this river 
under the direction of the State Authorities, “but the 
Board of Internal Improvements of North Carolina hav- 
ing requested that a different course might be pursued, 
they were afterwards given in charge to the abavemen- 
tioned officer, who has made suitable arrangements for 
carrying.them on. The lateness of the season-at which 
he was put in charge, and thé unhealthiness of the river 
shores in the Summer, has prevented the accomplish- 
You. VID 


41. Puss au Heron. ing these several channels’ 

42. Pascagoula River. of navigation are, for want’ 
of a sufficient number of officers, all placed under the. 
charge of the Engineer who superintends the construc: 
tion of a Fort at Mobile Point; the last is alone: suffi. +. 
cient to occupy him very fully, and time has, therefore, 
been wanting for him to prepare his Annual Reports. up ` 
to the 30th of September, and transmit them to this De- . 
partment. It is known, however, that a dred ing mae. oeo. 
chine has been in operation on each channel for šome, 
time past. -` z te 

AS. Red River, Leuisiena and Arkansas. ~Under the. 
direction of the commanding Engineer on the Gulf of 
Mexico, a careful examination of the part .of this river, ` 
which includes the Raft, was made last Summer, anda pro~- 
ject proposed for improving its navigation. An officer of 
Infantry has been since detailed, to take charge of the 
operations for that purpose, which will be carried on this’ 
Winter. Ae 73 : ene 
_ 44. Mississippi River.—To conduct the operations for: 
improving the navigation of this river, with more effect, 
the superintendent, Captain Henry Shreve, was autho.- 
rized to construct a steamboat of such strength, and fur... ` 
nished with such apparatus, as can be applied to the re- 
moval of snags. This boat having been completed, and ` 
pat in operation, has, according to tlie superintendent’s ` 
report, fully answered the purpose. By means of-its ; 
machinery, a snag or sawyer of the largest dimensions is` 
removed in a few minutes; and it is expected that the 
continuance of the operations will go very far to effect 
the important and highly desirable object of freeing the . 
navigation of the Mississippi from those dangerous im- 
pediments. |. > ; aes 

45. Chio River.—The operations for improving the ` 
navigation of this river have been this year confined to. 
deepening the channel through the. * Grand Chain,” 
near its month : the charge of them was entrusted to the 
superintendent on the Mississippi river. On the 24th of 
September, the boats and machinery for this purpose 
were in readiness to take advantage of the first low stage 
of water in the river tocommence operations. 

46. Repairs of the Cumberland Road, between Cumber- 
land and Wheeling —The superintendent appointed to 
direct this work was instructed to adopt the MacAdam 
system of road making, and to apply the funds to repair- 
ing the worst parts of thè road; the sum appropriated 
being entirely inadequate to effect a complete repair of 
it. With respect to the manner in which these instrue. 
tions have been complied with, information is expected 
in a few days from an officer of Engineers, who is now 


Documents aic 


eT wigation of the same; and esti 
: himprovemient.. : ee 
‘Ta: Survey- of the. “harbor. of 


eng n making an inspection of. the road, unless he 

< should be prevented by snow from performing the duty |. 

‘assigned him. o> a ea an re 

; x47. Road from Canton to Zanesville:—and 48,—Roead 
westivardly fron Zanesville, in Ohio. —The report ofupe-| 
rations on these roads, up to the 30th of September, not 
` haying been received, no exact statement.can here be 
- Made of the work done ; butit is known that travelling | with-a view to its improvement. 


the improvement óf. said harbor, and: for ascertaining: the- 
cost-of. such .improvement....°.7. ~~ : eee 


has been admitted on the road, as far as Zanesville, and} -9: Survey. of the ‘harbor ‘of Stamford, - Connecticut, »: 


thatthe construction of 26 miles, Westwardly from that | with a view. to its improvement. 


a s est. Brook, near. the o 
mouth of Connecticut river, Connecticut, witha view: tor- 


8. Survey cf the harbor of Norwalk, Connecticut, 


` place, extending to the créssing of the Ohio canal, bas 10. Survey ofthe. bars at the mouth of Sag Harbor, ot 
‘been contracted for, and is. in progress. “|New York, to ‘ascertain the best. method of preventing... 
: 749. Road through Indiana.—Under a literal: construc- | the harbor being filled up with.sand, and the ‘cost of the. 


tion of the law for opening this part of the national road, | same. i 2 D 
two commissioners were appointed to superintend it, and 11. Survey of Flat Beach, alias Tucker’s Island, New:, 


contracts were made, agreeably to their. instructions, for | Jersey, with a view to preserve the anchorage. of the.. 


culling uff and removing the timber, and cutting down } port, and to report. an estimate'of the cost of such im: 


the banks, so as to form as good a road as circumstances | provements as may be necessary to effect those objécts.: . 


-would admit of. Subsequently, however, finding that 12. Survey of Deep Creck, a branch. of the South 
the. expense of this work would absorb but a small part | branch of Elizabeth river, Virginia, for the purpose-of.. 


of ‘the funds appropriated, the superintendents were, au- | improving the navigation of the same, andan estimate of... 


thorized tò provide. for grubbing the. trees from the cen- $ ie : 
tral part of the road, which will be accordingly done. 18. Survey of Pascotank river, North Carolina, for re-. 
Contracts were made for opening the road entirely across | moving bars and obstructions in the same, and an estimate: 
the State of Indiana, and will probably be completed | of cost. -~-~ : R Fos : 
this Winter. 14. Survey of the- harbor of St.. Augustine, dnd the 
50. Roads from Detroil to Chicego, Michigan Territory. ibarat or near the entrance of the same, with a view. to 

The.contracts made on this read, together with the por- {remove the latter, and to render the access to the harbor 
tion finished previously to this year, will effect, by the | safe at all times, and to,make an estimate of the cost: of. 
close of this year, the completion of 64 miles of the road, | accomplishing that object. eoo 
commencing at Detroit. 15. Survey of the water tract between Lake Pontchar-. 

_ $1. Road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, Afichigan Ter- | train and Mobile Bay, with a yiew to the erection of light- 
ritory.—Of this road, seventeen miles have been put un- | houses, and placing buoys. ge 
der contract, aconsiderable portion of it completed, and 

the remainder in a state of forwardness. : i river, with a view to the improvement of the navi- 


the cost. : 


$2. Roud from Detroit io Suganaw, Michigan Territory. | gation, and building light-houses and buoys. © 1o > 
The constriction of fifteen miles anda quarter of .this| 17. Survey of the entrance of the river Teche, witha’ 
road’ has been contracted for, and isin progress. `- |.view to improve and shorten the navigation of the same, 
$3. Road fiom Detroit to Maumee.—On the 1st of Oc- | and an estimate of the cost of such improvement. 
tober, this road was finished, except-a few sections, which | 18. Survey of certain sites on the Ohio river, to ascer- 
were, to be completed by the 15th of the present : f 
month. 


Y.—SURVEYS UNDER SPECIAL ACTS AND RE- 
SOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS. 


Of the surveys enumerated under this head, as in pro- 
egg at the time of my last Annual Report, all have been 
completed, and were reported to Congress last year, ex- 
“cept the survey of the Wabash river, and the examina- 
tion of sites for an armory on the Western waters, on 
which a report will be made this Winter. 
.: Those ordered zt the last session of Congress, are— 
1. Survey. of the ship ‘channel of Penobscot river, 
Maine, from. Whitehead to Bangor, and ascertaining the 
cost of improving the navigation of the same, and pro- 
per sites for spindles and buoys Winter, therefore, such a report may be expected, -as 
2. Survey of the Cochico branch of Piscataqua river, | will afford the means of deciding on the most advantage- 
New Hampshire, rors porer Falls toits confluence with | ous- route for the road, beyond Vandalia. 382 an 
the Piscataqua, for the purpose of ascertaining the = ARE ry cage Deri 
practicability of removing obstructions to navigation, and | 1V SURVEYS UNDRE To por OF THE 30rr 
the cost. ` ; : i 3 . 
. 3. Survey of North river, between Scituate and Marsh-| ~The eperations under this head, during the year pasts 
“field, “Massachusetts, to ascertain the expediency of re- | in addition to those reported to Congress at its last ses“ 
moving obstructions at the mouth of the same, and to | sion, -have been as follows +- z 
“make an éstimate.of cost. ` 1. Preparing copies of various: maps required by the 
4. Survey of the piers erected at Sandy Bay, Massa- | Commissioners for settling the Northeast Boundary of the - 
chusetts, to report the condition of the same, and what | United States.. Maine. `; 


river. 

These surveys have been made ; and the reports, some 
of which have been already received, will be presentéd 
as soon as practicable. f 


tional road to the seat of Government of Missouri, have 
been diligently. prosecuted this season. At the date of: 
my last Annual Report, the location had been effected a8 
fares Vandalia: since that time, experimental surveys. 


the South side of the Missouri, to Jefferson ;-thence, in 
returning, along the North side of the Missouri,. back to 
Vandalia, which place the commissioners expected to 
reach about the 25th of October. In the course: of this 


16. Survey of the passes at the mouth of the Missis- 


tain the practicability of erecting bridges over: said . 


19. The surveys for continuing the location of the nas 


have been made from Vandalia; through St. Louis, along: . 


works are necessary to make a good and safe harbor at| 2. Surveys, with a view to connect the waters of Lake. 


7 that. place, together with an estimate of the cost. Champlain with those of the Connecticut river, by the. 

‘§ Survey of the harbor of Bass river, between Yar- | valleys of Onion and Wills’ rivers. Vermont. : 

motith and Dennis, Massachusetts, to ascertain the prac-| 3. Survéy,. witha view to unite the Connecticut and 

ticability and expense of improving the-said harbor... Pemigewassett by the valley of the Oliverian. “New 
6. Survey of the river. Thames, Connecticut, witha! Hampshire. i 


= iB Surveys: for the location o 


== 


iivey Of a canal. Tro “Taunton “to Wey- 
uth: “Massachusetts. > <> ee edt A a 
x rvey of a route: for a- 
thaca. “New York.) Tie hus bee : 
“6. Survey.to connect the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal 
y the valleys of the Big Beaver and Mahoning. . Penn- 
lyania and ‘Ohio. E T E A 

7. Sürvey of the, 
Pittsburgh.’ Pennsylvania. 


raibroad from - Catskill to 


Alleghany river. from 


‘French Creek | 

f a canal round the Mus- 
‘gle and Colbert Shoals, in the Tennessee river. Alabama: 
-2°"9, Surveys for the location: of a rail road from Charles- 
‘ton to Hamburg. “South.Carolina. ie ote 

~ .10.. Preparation of a Map of Pensacola Bay. Florida. 
Ld. Survey” of the country between the, Tennessee and 
Altamaha rivers, and preparation of-a repòrt-on the same. 
Georgia and Tennessee. 

12. Surveys of Licking and.Greén rivers, in Kentucky, 
witha view to improve their navigation. | Kentucky. 

13. Surveys, with a view to conneet the waters of Lakes 
‘Brie and Michigan with those of the Ohio an 
vers. Indiana. 7 

14: Survey of a canal route to connect the waters of 
Lake Michigan with those of the Minois river. Ilinois. 

15. Surveys of the Des Moines and Rock River Rapids, 
in the Mississippi river. . Ilinois. : j 

16.. Survey and examination of the concerns of the Lou- 
Saville and Portland Canal, made at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Kentucky., VS 

17. The aid previously afforded by the Department to 
the Baltimore and Ohio-Rail Road Company has keen 
` continued during the years Maryland. 

The necessity of withdrawing some of the officers from 
-the duties in which they were engaged, for the purpose 
“of. making the surveys enumerated in the preceding class, 
has prevented the completion of some of the reports on 
those of this class, which would otherwise have been ren- 
deréd. 

- Pursuant to your instructi 


ons, the sum appropriated for 
gurveys at the last session of Congress has been applied 
- exclusively to the expenses under that° head for the cur- 
‘rent year; and it therefore becomes necessary to present 
a special estimate for the payment of arrearages due for 
services performed in 1828, principally on surveys in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Goorgia, and for the rent 
of a topographical . office in Georgetown, in 1826, 727, 
and °28. , si 
V.—TIIE BOARD’ OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 


ed this year'in-completing the report 
l, which was presented to Congress 
at its last session ; in preparing a project for a Canal be- 
tween Buzzard’s and Barnstable Bays, which is finished ; 
and in drawing up instructions’ for some of the before- 
mentioned surveys. One member has been also engag- 
ed, in connexion with commissioners appointed by the 
President, in completing the project for.a Breakwater at 
the entrance of Dclaware bay, and, asa member of the 
Board of Engineers for Fortifications, in preparing plans 
for the defence of Pensacola bay. > 

VI.—THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


he Board of Visiters, a copy of which 
is herewith presented, and my personal inspections, com- 
bine to give perfect satisfaction as to the management of 
this valuable institution, and its. gradual amelioration. In 
consequence of the representations of the Superintend- 
` ent, and the -stiggestions of the Boards of Visiters, in 
1828 and 1829, T have added to the usual estimates, an 
jtem to cover the expenses of constructing a building for | 
military and. other exercises in bad weather and during 
the Winter; for constructing a military laboratory neces- 
sary for the course of artillery instruction ; and also a 


Has been occupi 
on the Florida Cana 


The report of t 


d Ilinois ri-` 


| small additional sum for completing the hospital; w 
‘will, I hope, meet with your ‘approbation. < ; 
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VIL—OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER : 
-Underan order of the Senate, ‘a‘ contract’-has* been, 
made by this Department, for engraving the'map whieh. 
accompanied the report of the Florida Canal. <A partof. 
the impression ‘ordered will be ready for distribut 
the: 1st of December. - rele ahESS 
‘Inconsequence of the great increase of the ‘businéss- 
‘of this Department, . which an inspection of the annial; 
reports for several years past exhibits, two additional < 
Clerks ate necessary for the prompt. and efficient. dis- 
charge of the duties of this office. An estimate for their 


salary is therefore submitted: From the same-considera- - ay 
tions have ‘also resulted the frequent representations that >.= 
have been made by the ‘Chief Engineer, of the necessity, © 
of increasing the number of officers, by whomthe'opes 
rations entrusted to this Department are conducted.’ “On: - Be 


this subject, I shall have the honor to present 
special report. | Í d : 
All of which is respéctfully submitted, by. 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. GRATIOT, e 

Brig. Gen. Chief Engineer. 0 


toyota 


REPORT OF THE NAVY COMMISSIONERS” oe 


of aletter from the Secretary of the Navy: to the 
Board of Commissioners of the Navy, dated”. 
Navy Dsrarturyr, Novem. 13, 1829... 
From the reflection I have heen able to bestow upon: 
the present organization of the Navy Department, Ee 
incline to the opinion that it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, particularly in its fiscal branch, its forms of ad: 
ministration, and the distribution of its duties. Se Bot ag 
will be. 


Copy 


> 


Should further inquiry confirm this opinion, it 
proper for 
sideration of the President,and, with this view, I.wish to 
avail myself of your information and experience. `; ; 

I request, therefore, that you will lay. before me your 
opinion whether the present organization of the Depart-" 
ment may not be improved, and, ifso, how ?- with such 
observations as may appear to you to belong to the oc- 
casion: - ee a me 


Navy COMMISSIONERS Orrrcz, 23d Novem. 1829. 


Sin: The Navy Commissioners have had the honor‘of 
receiving your letter of the 13th instant, requiritg ‘of 
them to lay before you, their opinion of the present ors 
ganization of the Navy Department—‘* whether it may 
not be improved, and, if so, how ? with such observa- 
tions as may appear to them to belong to the occasion”? ` 
The duties -of the Navy Department are various and 
complicated: so much so, indeed, that-no one- individual, 
however gifted, would be competent even to their gene- 
ral superintendence. ae f : 


We may be assisted, in forming judicious conclusions, © 
by classing these duties under general heads, and con- 
sidering them in their separate distinct nature ; and by 
referring to the practices which have obtained in the ad- 
ministration of them, since the first. organization of the 
Department. i His 

The general heads by which these duties are distin» 
guished, and under which they may be classed, are : 

ist. Administrative or Executive. : 

2d. Ministerial. 
< $d: Financial. ; ap 

Those of an administrative character consist, essen. 
tially, in dispensing the various offices created by law, iş- 
suing orders and instruetions to officers for service, emi- 
ploying the national marine; convening courts martial; 


me to submit an improved system, for the con- : : 


and generally in seeing that thé: laws ïn relation to t 3 
Návy-are duly and faithfully executed... In discharging | 

. these high functions, consultations with the President of- 

. the United States become necessary ; the officer vested 
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` with these responsible trusts is the mediùm through which 


nN 


the President makes known. his will to the Navy. ~: 


Those of a ministerial character: stich as. the con: 


- struction, building, and equipment of vessels of war: 


their armament ; their classification; the procurement 
of naval stores and materials; the preservation of ships 


:in ordinary; the construction of docks, arsenals, ship- 


houses, store houses, timber sheds, sheers, shops, &c. ; 
the victualling and clothing of the Navy ; and which in- 
volve the. necessity of having-experienced professional 
men to perform them. : 
Those of a fiscal character, which embrace the expen- 
ditures of the service, in all its numerous branches, and 
ender all its various heads of appropriation, This branch 
of the Department requires, in the performance of its 
ordinary duties, a thorough knowledge of accounts, and 


of all the laws and regulations of the service in any way- 


affecting its expenditures ; and it would be greatly im- 
proved by a practical knowledge as to all the various 
atores, munitions, and materials, essential in the different 
departments of the service. ; 

The duties which relate to the execution of thelaws ; 
in reference, to sick and disabled seamen, discharged 
from the service ; the apportionment of pensions; the ne- 
cessary regulations for the government and support. of 
Hospitals; the Naval Asylum, &c.; have been assigned 
by law to special Boards, consisting of the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Treasury, and fhe Secre- 
tary of War. 

The office of Secretary of the Navy was established in 
the year 1798. He was charged with the multifarious 
‘duties, here classed under the administrative and ministe- 
rial heads ; and an Accountant of the Navy was charged 
with the fiscal duties, subject to the revision of the 
‘Treasury. : 

Under this arrangement, although the Navy, at that 
time, had not attained one-fourth of its present magni- 
tude, it was found that these duties were burthensome in 
the extreme ; and although it was very generally admit- 
ted that the Secretary of the Navy was remarkable for 
his capacity and industry, and that the office of Account- 
ant was well filled, yet, itis known that the duties were 
very imperfectly performed—unavoidably so ; and that the 
public interest greatly suffered. This rose from a multi- 
tude of mixed duties, pressing upon each other, each 
requiring to be done at one and the same time. 

. While the Department continued thus organized, great 
losses of treasure and of time were not unfrequently oc- 
casioned by a single order ; among other instances, one 
might be cited, in which it became absolutely necessary 
to expend upwards of $60,000, to correct an error in the 
structure and internal arrangements of a ship—an error 


arising, ‘solely, from the absence of professional knowledge. | 


Cases of this kind, with other considerations, coxtribu- 
ted, no doubt, to the existing modification, which as- 
sigas all the ministerial duties to a Board of Navy 
Commissioners, leaving a general superintending direc- 
tion to the Secretary of the Navy. 

` By a subsequent law, Congress abolished the office of 
Accountant of the Navy, and created that of Fourth Au- 
ditor, as a substitute, attaching it to the Treasury, and 
subjecting ite statements to the strict revision of a Gomp- 
troller. 

Prior to the act of Congress, of 3d March, 1809, (An 
act further to amend the several acts for the establish- 
ment and regulation of the ‘Treasury, War, and Navy De- 
partments, ) it was the practice in the office of Account- 
ant of the Navy so to keep the aécounts of the Navy, as 
to show the cost of objects—the building of a ship for in- 


ut that law declares that money warrants shall 
ji are: 
the money. is to 
Lin the for 
of, and 
tention. - : Eee Bie EE Bea ey 
The act of 1809 declares that all. money warrants * shall 
specify the particular appropriation or appropriations. to 
which the same shall be charged,” and that the moneys 


he disbursed. © This produced.a change 


such appropriation. or appropriations ;” that. “the sums 


shall be solely applied to the objects for‘which they-are. 
respectively appropriated, and to no other.” But it au- 
thorized thé President, on the application-of the Secre- 
tary, to direct’ “ that a portion of the moneys appropria- 
ted for a particular branch of expenditure, be-appliéd to 
another branch of expenditure in the same Department.” 

Thus, under the law of 1869, the President. might 
transfer from any ope appropriation to another ; but this 
authority of the President was, by act of Ist May, 1820, 
confined to three appropriations, viz : ‘* Provisions, Me- 
dicines. and Hospital Stores; repairs of vessels ; so 
that, frem none of the other appropriations, can a trans. 
fer*be made. = 

Is the existing organization susceptible of any improve- 
ment ; and, if any, what >” $ 

The administrative. or executive branch ‘of the De- 
partment, of which the Secretary of the Navy is the im- 


tion of law, to render it more efficient. It is not impro- 


rious subjects, that would greatly aid the Secretary in the 
discharge of his duties. The books of his office should 
show the extent of the means at his disposal, and. the 
state and condition of every branch of the service ; that 
he may be prepared not only to ast upon all subjects 


The duties assigned to the Board of Navy Com- 


j from the President, or from Congress, without delay. 
{rte au are far too extensive to be committed to 


ithe management of any one individual; yet one in-. 


| dividual, acting without consultation, and trusting en- 
jtirely to his own resources, could certainly perform 
more of any particular business than two or three 
eould perform: for instance, a special report, of impor- 


the ‘specific -appropriation . under. which. 


m of keeping the accounts‘; -objects are lostsight. 
Specific appropriations seem. to claim exclusive ate” 


paid in virtue of such warrants shall « be charged t0- 


appropriated by law, for each branch .of  expenditure,. 


mediate chief, needs not, itis presumed, the interposi- ` 
bable, however, that improvements might be introduced , 


in the arrangement of its detail duties, which would have. -> 
a tendency to secure more prompt information upon väe `- 


elaiming his personal attention, but to answer any call f 


è 


j tance to the interests of the Navy, is called for ; an indi- . 


vidual, having no one to eonsultin making sueh report, 
might probably prepare it in afew hours; but. when as- 
sociated with two other individuals, each possessing the 
same righis, each charged with. the same duty, each 
equally responsible, consultation becomes indispensable 4 
disagreement in opinion may exist; argument ‘on. both 
i sides is adduced ; and: finally, the decision is made ; but. 
not, possibly, till one, two, or more days, shall have elaps» 
ied. The decision, when thus made, will probably. be 
more correct, than if it had been made by one member; 
| yet, it is very obvious, that the consumption” of time 
would be much greater in- the one. case than the other. 
But there are many, very many, cases of too much im. 
į portance to the national interesi to be.committed to any one 
; person, however eminent in his profession, however exten- 
| sive his experience:. These cases involve principies, essen- 


| tially bearing upon the vital interests ofthe Navy; wherean ~ 


erroneous decision might seriously affect the efficiency of 
; our vessels of war, or occasion great and unnecessary ex- 
penditures of money ; numerous cases might be cited, in 


j which it would be cerainly unwise to trust the decision 


to any one person. —. p 
The decision. of a fundamental principle is one hings 
‘the carrying that principle into effect is another; 


the lat: - 
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ty:may: be safely. trusted, where it would be highly 
“dangerous te confide the former.: The function of design- 
‘wnz-the-dimensions and form of -a-ship, her armament, her 
‘put-board and in-board: works, her’ masting, sparring, &c. 
Be.. requires, in-its performance, the.exertion of the high- 
"est professional attainments ;.and-when the designs shall 
” be. matured, and -distinctly indicated by drawings, mo- 
dels, and: instructions,:their’éxecution, involving: the. mi- 
nutest details, requires vigilant and laborious attention, 
-tọ see them faithfully executed in all their parts. ` | 
From these premises, we are led to infer, that, in the 
present organization of the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers, defécts exist’; that they consist, essentially, in group- 
ing together too great a variety of. duties to be perform- 
,edin the best manner: by the Board itself, collectively, act- 
ing. upon each; case ; but which might be subdivided, so 
that each . member, giving particular attention to the 
branch confided to him, might perform his own part in the 
most satisfactory manner. 
We have seen, that, as now ‘organized, the Board of 
Commissioners is‘ charged, te speak in general terms, 
Ist. With the building, repair, and equipment of our 
vessels of war. ` 
< 2d..With the construction of docks, arsenals, store- 
houses; wharves, &c. ; 

Sd. With the victualling and clothing of the Navy. 

Under these three general heads, the ‘duties of the 
‘Board may be classed’; but it may. be“uséful to present a 
brief view of the detailed duties arising under each head. 

The building, repair, and equipment of vessels of war, 
involve, Ist. ‘The designs asto their forms ; their length, 
breadth of beam, depth of hold : their internal arrange- 
-ments ; the sizes and position of their masts, and the man- 

- ner of. making them; the dimensions of their spars; the 
. quantity and dimensions of their rigging ; their sails ; 
their armament, including the form, size, weights, and 
calibre of their guns; their small arms of every descrip- 
tion, powder, ball, &c.; their gun carriages ; the sizes of 
their timbers, with the length and thicknesses of their 
planks ; their boats; their-chain cables, &c. &c. and such 
a classification of the whole, that evéry article of equip- 
ment, belonging to any vessel.of a particular claés, shall 
answer for every other vessel. of the same class. 2dly. 
The procurement, by.contract or otherwise, of all the va 

tious materials and munitions, necessary -` to build and 
equip them, agreeably to the designs. 3dly. The ope- 
rative part, which combines’ all these materials, and ren- 
ders the ships complete in their construction ; their nu- 
merous internal arrangements, and their equipment gen- 
~erally. 

tothe repairing of ships, whilst it involves most of the 
duties to be performed in building them, imposes other 
duties, not included in building. The state of the ship to 
be repaired, is one, and this can only be done by a tho- 
rough examination of all her parts ; inspecting all her 
stores, remedying deficiencies that may be found in her 
structure, introducing improvements that may have been 
suggested by experience, &c. are other duties. 

‘The numerous estimates, and the voluminous corres- 
pondence, indispensible in discharging the duties arising 
under this head, with the mass of other business con- 
nected with them, would give full employment to any 
one individual, however competent. We mean for the 
superintendence of any one individual : for no man living 
could, in his own person, go through the drudgery of all 
its details. He would require several subordinates, which 
we will presently consider. : 

2d. The construction of docks, arsenals, 
general attention to Navy Yards. Under 
merous and important duties arise ; 
the various improvements ; 
tract or otherwise, 
them ; 7 


slore houses, end 
this head, nu- 
the planning of all 
the procurement, by con- 
of all the materials required in making 
the regulation of labor appertaining to this branch, 


and the preservation of stores ;-supervising’ the. various, 

factories of anchors, chain cables, blocks, cambooses.; 
the procurement, preservation, and. distribution.of books, «., 
maps, charts, chronometers, and other nautical.ingtru- 
ments ; stationary, fuel, and.candles, &c.: are: among. 
these duties. 
ilant, careful attention, which the faithful perforniance.of 
them would require, would find constant’ employment’: 


‘designs and decisions of the whole ; each responsible fur 


Any one individual, to give them thatvig- ; 


several subordinates would be essentially necessary.in’ 
discharging these duties. ~ : nan S 
3dly. The victualling and clothing of the Navy. Under. <<: 
this head, the duties are numerous $ the quantity of the 
various articles forming the rations, the quantity of slop 
clothing, medicines, and Hospital stores, required for. the 
several ships and squadrons in service, and the. several 
stations on shore, must be ascertained and procured,.by 73 
contract or. otherwise, ənd transported to the ships and. > 
stations needing them; the ordering of surveys when 
necessary, upon-any of the articles belonging to his des. : 
partment; the receiving of surveys ordered by the com. o>; 
manding officers of squadrons; the regulation of labor 
appertaining to this particular branch; the preservation 
of its stores, and issuing the necessary instructions, will ` 
form a mass of business, abundantly sufficient to occupy 
the time of any individual. Subordinates in this, asin’ 
the other branches, would be indispensably necessary, 
Under these three general heads, the present duties of. 
the Board might be classed; each member taking the 
superintendence of one ; each carrying into effect thë 


the execution of such designs and decisions. ; 

As now organized, each member of the Board has tò 
give his attention to all the duties arising under the pre- 
viously recited heads ; and it is out of the question to’. 
suppose that any one can give that careful attention 
which the public interests at all times require, The 
mind of man is not so constituted as to be able toembracé, |. 
digest, and thoroughly understand, such an infinite variety 
of subjects; many of them pressing for decision at one 
and the same moment ; many of them being’ complex.in 
their nature, and requiring great research, calculation, 
and consideration, to enable even the must experienced 
and intelligent to comprehend them so far as to be able -` 
to pronounce asatisfactory opinion upon them. ` A 

To general principles, and to new principles and iin 
provements, each member might give such attention, as 
would, with his professional experience, enable him'te 
meet others in discussion, and assist in forming the best ` 
possible conclusions. The Board, enlightened by the 
observations of each of its members, thus prepared for 
the examination of any question arising, might reasona- 
bly be expected to decide judiciously ; while each mem- 
ber would proceed to execute the particular part assign. 
ed to him, with all the advantages afforded: by a general 
consultation. — A spirit of emulation would naturally arise 
among all the members; each would be ambitious to ex- 
celin the discharge of his. appropriate duties; and the 
happiest results might be confidently anticipated, and 
felt, in the precision, despatch, intelligence, and econo- 
my, which, it is to be hoped, would distinguish each 
branch. ted 

The necessity, Ist of a Board to decide upon general 
principles, and upon all new principles and improve- 
ments: 2d. Of a subdivision of duties, to be executed in 
conformity with the decisions of the Board, is deemed to 
have been sufficiently illustrated and established by the 
preceding remarks. We will now, sir, attempt an aP- 
rangement of the duties of the Board, and of its branches, | 
upon the most efficient and economical basis. 7 

The Board, to perform the general duties reserved to 


it, as a Board, will require a Secretary anda Co ying 
Clerk ; a Secretary to keep.a journal of all its proceed- 
ings; stating the times of meeting; the objects; the 
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cisions, whether they relate to the introduction of. 
ew principle, improvement in the ‘mode of building, |instructions upon: that important subject. Timber mas- 
i uipping, or repairing of ships, improvement or altera- tets, to ingpect, trieasure,: oe receives all mber tere ing 
; tion in any of the buildings, docks, wharves, sheers, fac- special accounts thereof, showing ‘when’ it was recetred, 
` tories, &c. in the Navy Yards, changes in manner of put-} when cut, when immersed in water; when placed undér 
tung. up, procuring, or preserving provisions, and other | cover, when and for what vessel used, &c. always takine 
supphes, with the reasons, at-large, for such decisions, | care that the best seasoned timber shall be Brst tise 
‘and the results of all the experiments in all the varieus Surveyors (to be selected from the officers of the ard) 
branches of service : -Also, to draw up, under the direc- | to take special accounts of ‘all the stores of a:vessel oit 
tion of the Navy Commissioners, when convened as a ito be received in ordinary; to have all their stores,’ their 
Board, all reports of a general nature, relating to the du- | rigging, their sails, boats, &c. minutely» examined, ‘and 
ties of this branch of the Navy Department ; to give to! their state and condition accurately reported; that such 


` each member of the Board a copy of any of the decisions | disposition may be made of them as the public interest - 


of the Board, affecting his branch of dutics, and to aid, may require. : 


asfar as may be in his power, the chief of each branch in| The Department of Docks, Navy Yards, &c. would re- - 


the execution of his duties. He would have the special | quire; besides its chief, a civil engineer, two able clerks, 
charge of all papers and communications, suggesting im-| and one copying clerk. - aş Te Pe ge 
provement in any branch of the service, or relating to! A civil engineer, in the construction of Gocks, wharves, 
any: discoveries at sea, having a tendency to improve the | arsenals, &c. is obviously required. ; BEE a 
science of navigation. He would, also, be charged with; A first clerk, to assist in the correspondence, ‘examine 
the safe-keeping of all journals describing coasts and hare] all money requisitions, keeping accounts thereof: to as- 
_, bors, and of all reports showing the properties of our ships, | sist in preparing the general estimates ; to prepare all sig- 
their best trim of sailing, &c. To. assist in the perfor- | nal books for distribution, keeping precise accounts, show- 
mance of these various services a copying clerk would pe ; ing to whom-signals were issued, charging such persons 
required é | with them, and holding them specially accountable thero- 
Whenever required by the Secretary of the Navy, or! for, on their return from a cruise, or on leaving the ship 
hy either of the members, the Board would convene, | they may have commanded ; and to have the charge of 
and ‘proceed to decide upon the questions presented for -all papers relating’ to experiments in this branch of the 
consideration. It would also have stated meetings, as the Í service. ` 
public service might render necessary, In particular, it; The second clerk to keep-accounts of all stores’; all 
would convene, at some stated time, to receive, from the ! returns, as te the cost of doeks, arsenals, sheers, &c.; the 
Secretary of the Navy, the determination of the Execu- t employment of labor attached to this branch ; the state 
tive, as to the number and classes of ships intended to be | of contracts, keeping accounts thereof; to file all offers 
kept in service during the ensuing year, and their sta- ! for supplies, and to prepare scales as tothe bids to fur- 
tions, that they might proceed and prepare the estimates | nish them; to draw up, under the direction of his chief, 
for the service, with a full understanding of the will of! all contracts and agreements, to file all letters and pà- 
| the Executive upon the subject. ; | pers, not specially assigned to any other clerk, and Keep 
“The building, repairing, and equipping department | them so arranged that reference may, at any time, be had 
would require, besides its chief, a Naval architect and a! to them without delay ; and to do such other business as 
draftsman, an ordnance officer, three able clerks, and one ' his chief may require of him. ` 
copying clerk. A copying clerk, to keep the letter-books, and do such 
A naval architect would be required in supervising the | copying and other businessas may be required of him. 
building and repairing of ships, and in devising drafts, | 
models, moulds, &c, anda draftsman would have, as at; the chiefoftbisbranch He would, for instance, require a 
present, full employment in making the various drafts, í special officer to take charge of all the nautical instruments, 
which are very numerous, cxtending, as they do, to all! bucks, and charts. not on beard of ship, to keep them ‘in 
parts ófa ship, their armament, gun carriages, &c.&c. | order, for use, when required. Among other duties,he would 
An ordnance officer is essential to the inspection and | be required to attend particularly to the time pieces, oF 


r 


proving of “all guns, arms, and ammunition, and making i chronometers, to ascertain precisely their character, such _ 
-as their rate of deviation from true time, whether they  - 


returns, showing their state and condition. 
‘A first clerk, to assist the correspondence, examine all! are affected by changes of. weather, &c. &c. for the infor- 


money requisitions, keeping accurate accounts thereof; } mation of those who may have to use them at sea. The: 
tọ assist in preparing the annual estimates; to have the | character of each chronometer, thus ascertained, should 
charge of all papers connected with money requisitions, | be délivered to the officer r 
orrelating to experiments made in this branch of ser- | self. = 
| The victoalling and clothing department would require, 


eceiving the chronometer Ìt- 


vice. 
besides its chief, a surgeon, as medical assistant; two able: 


-A second clerk and assistant, to keep an account of all į 
the stores coming under the cognizance of their chief; of: clerks, and one copying clerk. 
all Jabor empleyed in his department ; to reecive all re-i i 
turns and pay rolls, showing the cost of new ships, the imedicine and hospi t , 
repairs of old ships, the state of contracts, kc. keeping land in distributing them as the service may require. It 
accurate accounts thereof ; to file all offers for contracts; | would be his duty to examine all accounts for medicines,” 
prepare scales, showing the various bids; to draw up, ;.&c. and all requisitions for money to pay such accounts. 
under the direction of their chief, all contracts and agree- | A first-clerk, to assist in the correspondence ; examme 
ments ;. to file all letters relating to the duties with which | all money requisitions, (other than those assigned to the: 
they are charged, and keep them. so arranged, that refer. | surgeon) keeping accounts thereof; to assist in preparing 
ence may, at any time, be had to them, withoat delay, | the general estimates s to. draw up all contracts and char. 
and to do such other business as may be required ‘of | ter parties, under the direction of his chief; and to keep 
them. a ` ` all papers connecte 
_ Afourth clerk, to keep the letter books; and do such | the service. j 3 Shee ge 
copying and other business as may be required of him. A second clerk, to keep an acceunt of all provisions 
Other officers would act under the directions of the | and slop clothing procured for the service ; where de-: 
ebicf-of this branch. Officers to attend particularly to! posited ; from whom obtained ș the prices of each atticle ; 


tal. stores, and surgical instruments, 


H. of Bers. 2 


hë presèrvation of ships in ordinary, ahd camry into effect 


Other officers would act under the special direction.ef — 


The surgeon would be. required to, assist in precuring. > 


d with experiments in this branch of 
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delivered: for wise’; receiving; examining, 
etirns, showing the vatious issues, the quantities 
left on hand, surveys, &c. z to-file*all-offers for supplies, 
and:scale them:for decision’; keep alk the papers.connect- 
~ wed withsuch supplies ; thie state oféach.and every: station, 
-asto Supplies:; all-the shipments made, &c.-&c. ; and: to 
+ dovall such other business as ‘maybe required of him. 
“copying clerk; to keep the letter-books,and: do- such 

: ether:copying as. may be required:of him, RS 
“Other officers would also be required-to act, under the 
inmediate direction of the Chief of this branch : for in- 
stance, officers to inspect provisions and. slop clothing ; 
to:hold surveys upon them; to attend particularly. to all 


. shipments, and guard against all impositions in the quality. 


and condition of articles delivered under contracts, &c. 

It will be seen that this arrangement proposes, that mo- 
ney requisitions shall pass the spécial examination of the 
branch under which they are to be expended ; the-reason 

. is obvious: that branch will possess precise knowledge 
upon the subject, and willbe enabled to decide promptly 
and correctly whether the requisition should be approved 
ornot: for instatice, should money be required under the 
head‘ of ** Repairs,” the requisition would be sent to the 
oficer having charge of “the building, repairing, and 
equipping department,” vho would cause it to be exam- 
ined minutely, and, if found correct, he would approve 
it, and submit it inthat state to the Secretary of the Navy, 
who would cause a warrant for the amount to be issued, 
and placed in the hands. of the disbursing agent, to be ap- 
plied by him in conformity with-his instructions ; thus, in 
ite incipiency, using every precaution to ensure its faith- 
ful application and expenditure. . 

But, with these precautions, which would, unquestion- 
ably, greatly improve the existing practice, we should 
still be uncertain as to the application of money, accerd- 
ing'to instructions ; none but the officer giving the in- 
structions can decide, to a certainty, whether the moneys 
are expended according to those instructions, and this he 
ascertains by comparing the one. with the other on his re- 
cords. tis, moreover, te be presumed, that hts profes- 
sional knowledge, which enables him to, judge correctly 
as to the kind, quality, quantity, and prices of the articles 
required in the department ofthe service specially com- 
mitted to him, would be of-particular value in the exami- 
nation of all accounts originating in expenditures directed 
by himself. . ‘Chis admitted, it results, that every account 
of expenditure should be examined and approved by the 
officer having the superintendency ofthe branch which 
spproved. the money requisitions, and from which the in- 
structions for its expenditure were issued. Accounts, 
thus-examined and certified, might be sent to the Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury, and there undergo such further 
examination, as to their calculations, as would ensure their 
correctnéss. Such an arrangement would impose audito- 
rial duties upon. each branch of the Department, and, in 
that case, additional. clerks would be required, viz : wo 
for the first mentioned branch, and one for each of the 
others. . 

Under such an arrangement, disbursing agents, resid- 
ing in the United States, might be required to forward 

. their accounts weekly ; that is, to send, at the termination 
of every week, their vouchers for disbursements during 
that week. Upon being received, they would be imme- 
diately examined, and, if found correct, the amount would 
be passed to their credit, and they would be so informed ; 
i€incorrect, the error-would be corrected; while all the 
circumstances are fresh in the memory of all parties. This 
course would be attended with advantages both to the 
Government and to the individuals concerned, to whom 
the prompt settlement of accounts should always be de- 
sirable ; and itis not perceived that. it would occasion 


aiid! 


these are duties: which every: public a 
sirous of rendéring. See 
~ Disbursing agents, out of the United. States, ld: 

required to take quadruple vouchers for their expendi 
tures, so as to enable them to send two in-each case; by 
many. different vessels, and:retain two in.case of accider 
They should then be required to forward one-sét of thei 
‘accounts by-the first opportunity, and another set: bythe: 
next earliest; we should thus, much earlier than at: pres 
sent, possess a knowledge of the foreign accounts of tlie.” 
Department... =. 5 1 ANS 

With regard to the principle upon which Navy appro: 
priations are-made by Congress, and the forms: and-rules”’ 
ebserved in their administratfon, by the “Department, ‘itis: 
hoped that a reference to the communication: which ‘the | 
Commissioners- had the honor of submitting on thes Ast 
March last, will repay for the trouble of making it. There: 
are numerous facts exhibited in that communicatio 
which will assist us in forming satisfactory conclusions. But 
it may be sufficient, on this occasion, to select from among“ 
them, the following, viz : . 

The returns of one of the. disbursing 
agents, exhibited Balances on hand 

> Overpayments ; that. is, expenditures 
exceeding the sums remitted, under cer- ` 
tain specific heads of appropriation 


gent shouldbe: des 
ould 


$69,761 58 ra 


69,230 13° 


Actual balance.of money in his hands $531 45: 


The returns. of another disbursing 
i agent, shewed Bala;.ces on hand * l 


$103,248 33. 
Overpayments P eS 


oo 92259 41° 


Actual balance of moneys in his hands $10,988 92. 


One of the agents, having upwards of thirty thousand 
dollars in his hands, belonging to, and remitted’ to him’ 
out of the appropriation for * Gradual Increase,” ap-: 
plied the amount to the payment of accounts arising under 
five other distinct heads of appropriation, viz : Sloops'’of ` > 
War, Navy Yards, Eive Schooners, Contingent prior to” 
1824, and Contingent for 1826. s EAT 

The principle which confines the application: of Navy- 
appropriations to the particular objects for which they | 
are made, or which, in other phrase, declares that. the” 
sums appropriated by law for each branch of expendi-:: 
ture, shall be solely applied to the objects for which they” 
are respectively appropriated, and no other,” has thus, in ` 
numerous instances, been violated in practice. The in-- 
quiries of the Commissioners lead them to believe that ‘this - 
has been done sometimes intentionally, as the least of >` 
two evils ; at other times, unintentionally, arising from: 
misapprehension on the part of disbursing agents and’ 
others, as to the proper head of appropriation to whick - 
disbursements should De charged. . 

The cases particularly cited are, principally, it is-‘be- 
lieved, ofthe former class. The agents were instructed, 
it is understood, to apply moneys in their hands, under 
certain heads, to the payment of accounts arising and due: 
under other heads. Such accounts were, it is said, of: 
such a nature, that payment of them could not be post- : 
poned without violating the public faith, to preserve 
which, it became necessary to violate the law. ji 

Of the latter class cases are cited in our. communica- 
tion of the 31st March last, to which we beg leave to refer’ 
you. 

The Commissioners not having been charged with the 
duty of adjusting and settling Navy accounts, can give no 
precise information respecting them ; but the deep inter-° 
est they take upon all subjects affecting the service in 
which they have the honor of holding commissions, has 


much, if any, additional trouble to cither party. It would | induced them, from time to time, to make inquiries, from: 
require the constant and vigilant attention of both; and | which they are fully satisfied, that the intention of the 
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” law of 1809, in its provisions as to the application of the p 


specific appropriations, has „never been: carried into full 
effect, in any one year since its enactment. The theory 
of specific appropriations would seem to embrace exact 
and precise accountability ; and this consideration, no 
doubt, had some weight in producing its adoption. ` But 
the test which has been applied, in the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, during’the last twenty years, has cer- 
tainly not confirmed the.anticipations of its advocates. 
The Commissioners will riot say that it is Utterly imprac- 
ticable to carry this system literally into effect. If Con- 
gress were to make the appropriations sufficiently large 
to guard against every possible contingency, and to ensure 
an adequate amount under eaeh head, to meet every pos- 
sible expense. arising under that head; and if all the 
agents were 30 thoroughly aequainted with their duties, 
as to be able at all times to decide correctly, as to the 
- specific heads of appropriation to which each and all of 
the numerous articles required, should be charged ; then, 
if the Department would take care to keep in tbe hands 
of all the disbursing agents a balance. under each and 
every head of appropriation, so as to enable them prompt- 
ly, and in good faith, to redeem all the public engage- 
ments at their respective agencies, a literal execution of 
the law might be expected. But would Congress make 
excessive appropriations ? No enlightened friend of the 
Navy would make such a proposition. And experience 
fully shews, that disbursing agents, even those most ac- 
customed to Navy business, will occasionally misappre- 
hend instructions, and unintentionally pay aceounts out 
ofthe wrong appropriation, And we would observe, 
. that’ the absolute necessity `of keeping balances in the 
hands of the agents under each appropriation, would 
make the aggregate of balances so large as to forma se- 
rious objection. In no case would it be expedient—in 
some cases it might be unsafe—to entrust such balances 
even to bonded agents : for they would generally far ex- 
ceed the amount of their bonds. 

The estimates, upon which the appropriations are found- 
ed, are prepared with zll the care and accuracy of which 
the fallible judgment of man will admit. Yet, after all, 
they are but estimates ; and until it shall be given to us, 
to foresee the events of futurity, the fluctuations in the 
markets of the world, and the casualties of the ocean, we 
shall never arrive at precise accuracy in our calculations, 
as to the expense of a Navy employed in every known sea, 
and experiencing the vicissitudes ofevery known climate. 
Adegree of accuracy, sufficient for practical purposes, 
may be gained ; and this is all that can be reasonably 
expected. Yet, even in this case, it will be found that some 
items in the estimate are too low, others too high ; but 
take the whole together, and they may prove sufficient. 
‘The item of. ‘* Pay of the Navy,” the expense of which 
may be approximated nearer than that of any other item 
of Naval expenditure, is liable to be affected in its amount 
by unforeseen contingencies. For instance, seamen’s 
wages may rise, and it may become necessary to give 
them a bounty to induce them to enter into the public 
gervice. A few more seamen, or a few less, than the 
number estimated for, would produce a variation between 

` the expenditures and the estimates. 

Besides, it has not always been the pleasure of Congress 
to appropriate the whole amount of the estimates, which 
has frequently occasioned embarrassment ; fer instance, 
the estimate for ‘ Repairs of vessels,” for the year 1829, 
was curtailed in the appropriation § 75,000, and that for 
* Navy Yards,” was reduced $ 225,000. The reductions 
occasioned the suspension of important measures, contem- 


_ plated when the estimates were made ; the postponement adjustment, 


of whieh must altimately create additional expense. 
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Ifa single dollar. be. taken, intentionally or otherwise, = 
from one appropriation, and applied to another, it’ isa’ 
yiolation of law. - Sappose a'ship is about to be equipped”. 
for important service, and there ‘should be large balances «.. 
under ali the appropriations excepting that for Ordnance, >- 
which-is exhausted ; under the law, however urgent the. 
necessity, not a cent could be drawn from either. of the 
redundant appropriations for the purchase of arms. Etwas `: 


surely never the intention of Congress, that a vessel of. - 


war should be sent to sea without being, in all respects,-- 
thoroughly prepared toidefend the honor of her flag; yet, 
in the case supposed, she could not be properly prepare 
ed, without violating the law of appropriations. ‘Similar © 
embarrassments would arise froma deficiency in either of 
the appropriations from or to which transfers are forbid». 
den. Thus, the law,in gaining an object of diminutive. va.: 
lue, when contrasted with its'main design,(the employment . 
of ships of war,) would, if literally observed, defeat the in-” 
tentions of Congress. : : ae 

Towards the close of every year some of the ‘specific .. 
appropriations are found to be deficient. The ships, pro- -~ 
bably, whose expenditures occasioned this deficiency, are: 
abroad in distant seas. Bills are drawn upon. the:Go-- 
vernment for their support, and under this very head of- 
appropriation whose deficiency has just been discovered. 
These bills cannot be protested ; they must be paid; and, 
under such circumstances, the Secretary of the Navy 
has generally directed them to be paid out ofsome of the 
redundant appropriations. Demands are made from other 
parts of the world, and by disbursing agents in the U. 
States, upon the same deficient appropriation, and mo- 
neys are remitted under other heads to enable them to 
meet pressing engagements. When the accounts of dis- 
bursing agents are received for settlement, if all the ap- 
propriations under which their disbursements have been 
made, should then be sufficient to enable the Auditor to - 
settle them, itis done by warrants of payment and repay- 
ment ; thè former purporting to be warrants authoriz-.. 
ing the payment, to the disbursing officer, of specific 
sums, corresponding, in their respective amounts, to his -> 
overpayments; the latter purporting to be drafts upon: 
him, requiring him to pay intojthe Treasury certain unex» 
pended balances in his hands, under those heads of ap- 
propriation where his expenditures were short of the re- 
mittances made to him. By these warrants hot a cent is 
taken out of the Treasury or paid into it; the disbursing 
officer, in whose favor, or upon whom, they are drawn, 18 
wholly ignorant of them. They result from a Treasury- 
arrangement, and are said to be indispensably necessary. 
in adjusting the accounts of the appropriation. If, how- 
ever, any of. the appropriations should be insufficient, so 
that these warrants of fictitious. payment could not be 
drawn upon them,without showing that the expenditures - 
under them had exceeded the sum total of the appropri- 
ation, then the accounts of the disbursing. agents must 
remain unsettled. It is believed that there are numerous 
accounts precisely in this situation, at this time, that have 
been so.for some yéars past, and that such accounts can 
never be settled without the interposition of Congress. - 

These complex, fictitious operations, in the settlement 
of Navy accounts, were unknown till the year 1809, and, 
until then, accounts could’always be settled by the plain 
and simple rule of charging individuals with the amount 
of moneys placed in their hands. for disbursement, and, | 
crediting them with the amount of their disbursements - 
when properly*vouched. The law of 1809, requiring: 
that accounts shall be kept so as to be charged to the ap- . 
propriations, renders these operations necessary in their 
while it has greatly multiplied the forms, and 
increased the labor, without any advantage that the Com- 
missioners can perceive. 


But nearer views of the existing system of Naval appro- 
priations may: be required for its thorough comprehension. 


That all disbursing agents should be required to aca 
Let us see itin practice. ‘ 


| count, satisfactorily and promptly, for all the moneys plac- 


edi 
atid settling their-accounts; shouldbe ’so- plain and intel 
ligible. asto be. clearly understood, nét-by able account- 
ants only, but by every member of the community: (for 
every member has an interest, in, them) are: propositions 


which no one, it is presumed; Willattempt to. controvert.: 


lthas, we hope, been: satisfactorily: shewn, that the.act of: 
“1809 has not produced these effects; and a modification. 
of thatlaw, and of the act-of the: Ist May, 1 1820, hereto 
` fore recited, appear to- be necessary in. the accomplish: 
- ment of results so-desirable. 
The Commissioners would recommend, that the ac- 
counts be kept so-as to show the cost of: building ships, of 
“repairing them, their annual.cost in the service, and the 
cost of every authorized object of improvement; that the 
estimates be made so specific: as to be distinctly under- 
stood, so-that every appropriation shall be made with a 
thorough understanding as to the amount required. for 
each object; that the power of transferring them from 
one appropriation to another, as the exigencies of the 
service may render necessary, be committed to the Presi- 
dent ; 


the year, and the various objects to which the moneys 
appropriated shall have been applied. 

If these suggestions, and these heretofore presented in 
this communication, relatively to the organization of the 
different branches of the Department, and the duties ap- 

ropriate to each-branch, be approved, the Board would 

urther respectfully recommend, that the appropriations 
for the Navy be, hereafter, made under the following: ge- 
neral heads, viz : 

. For Pay and Subsistence of the Navy. 

` For building, repairing, and equipping vessels, includ- 
ing their wear and tearat sea, and ordnance, and- ord- 
nance stores. 

For Navy Yards, Docks, Wharves, and ‘all improve- 

-ments therein, 

For Provisions, Medicines, and Hospital Stores. 

For Contingent Expenses, such as transportation, tra- 
velling expenses, the purchase of Books, Maps, Charts, 
Chronometers, Nautical Instrunients, and other articles 
necessary for the'service, and not specifically provided for. 

This arrangement would leave the first item, viz: Pay 
and Subsistence of the Navy, under.the immediate direc- 
tion of the Secretary.of the Navy; the second, third, and 
fourth items, would come under the immediate direction 
ofthe respective branches hcretofore proposed; and the 
last item, viz: ‘*Contingent Expenses,” to be drawn 
upon by each, as such expenses should arise in each 
branch, until experience should inform us as to the 
probable amount required under cach branch, when 
the appropriation might be divided into specific sums for 
each. 

Ihave the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 

Your most obedient serv’t. 
JOHN RODGERS. 
Honorable Joan Brawcu, ~ 
Secretary of the Navy. 


ANNUAL TREASURY. REPORT. 


In obedience tothe directions of the * Act supplemen-, 
tary to the Act to establish the Treasury Department,” 
the Secretary of the Treasury. respectfully submits the 
following Report : 


1. Of the Public Revenue and Expenditures . 


" The Receipts into the Treasury, from all 
sources ofrevenue, during the year 1827, 
were 22,966,363 96 


4 


Vor. VL=E 


-their hands ; ‘that the Foi of keene, rendering, | : 


‘The balances in the t reasui Y, 


that, at the commencement of every session of 
Congress, reports be made, shewing the expenditures of 


“cluding er debt, w ee, 


onthe Ast ofiss 

January, 1828, was ; 6,668,286 
3 he receipts from all sources, during the o 
year 1828, were 2h, 789; as 


Viz: 


Customs 3,205, „523. 64 
Lands (statement D) ne "018, 308 75 . 
Dividerids on Bank Stock 455,000 


Incidental. Receipts (E). 110,631 22 


magri 


31,457,749 7t 


Making: an aggregate- of 


The expenditures. of the year 1828, TORS 
were (F} 5 25,485,213 
Viz: pe 
Civil, Diplomatic, and Mis- 
cellaneous . 3,676,952 64 
Military service, including 
fortifications, ordnance, In- : - 


dian affairs, pensions, and 
arming the militia 
Naval service, including the 
gradual increase and im 
provement of the Navy 
Public Debt 


5,719,956 06 


3,925,867 13 
12,163,438 07 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury, on the 
Ist of January, 1829, of 5 
The recciptsinto the Treasury, during the 
three first quarters of the present year, : 
are estimated to have have amounted to 19, 497,280 98 ; 

Viz: st 


5,972,435 81 


Customs 17,770,744 59 

Laads.G) 972,059 33 

Bank Dividends 490,000 00 | 

Miscellaneous í H) 204,427 06 

The receipts for the fourth ; ; pE a 
quarter are estimated at 5,165,000 00 inp a 


Making the total estimated receipts. of the- a 
year 24,602, 230 98 : 

And, with the balance on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1829, forming an aggregate of 30,5745 666 92 

The expenditures for the three first quar- es 
ters of the present year have amounted, 
by. estimate, to (T) 

: Viz: 

Civil, Diplomatic, and Mis- 
cellancous 

Military service, including 
fortifications, ordnance, In- 
‘dian affairs, pensions, arm- 
ing the militia, and internal 
improvements 5,155,256: 44 

Naval service, including the _ E : 
gradual improvement . of i 
the Navy 


18,919, 114 “0s 


2,482,415 50 


2,565,979 24 
Public Debt 8,715,462. 87 
The expenditures for the 
fourth quarter, including 
3,689,542 93, on account 
of the public “debt, are es- 


_ mated at 7,245 481 05 


Making the total estimated expenditures of 


the year 26, 164, 595107 


Leaving in the Treasury, on the first. of 
January, 1830, an ‘estimated balance of ` 4,410, ort. 69 
© OF this balance, which includes the funds heretofore’ 
reported-by this Department as not effective, ‘there have ` 
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‘been reserved, under the 4th section of the Sinking Fund 
“Ket of 1817, $2,000,000, and the residue has been held 
to meet existing appropriations. 

But, of those appropriations, 
recently furnished by the proper Departments— 


Ist. That there will be required, to complete the ser. 


` vice of the year 1829, and of previous years, +2,457,173 


16, which sum will be expended in the year 1830. 

2d. That the sum of $862,251 84, will not be required 
for the service of those years,and may, therefore,be applied, 
without being re-appropriated, in aid of the service of the 
year 1830 ; as will be more fully stated when the estimates 
of thé appropriations for that year are presented. 

3d. That the sum of $115,962 03 will be carried to 
the surplus fund, at the close of the present year, 
either because the objects for which it was appropriated 
are completed, or because those moneys will not be re- 
quired for, or will no longer be applicable to them. 


11. Of the Public Debt. 


it is estimated, on data: 


up to the dat’ óf- January, 1830-;-and $2,355,375, 30 have 
been derived under the 4th section of the act, from the 
-surplus.moneysin the Treasury. ~ - Rah Lee 
The payments of the present year being applied ex: 
clusively to the redemption. of the six per cent. stocks; 
there will remain the following stocks, redeemable ac- 
cording to the respective contracts : i 5 


In 1830—six per cents, 6,440,556 17 
five per cents, 18,901 59 
four and a half per 


cents, 1,539,336 16 
On the 1st of January, 
1831, and subject to 
the last payment of . 
` 1830 18,901 59 


Total redeemable in 1830 8,017,695 51 
In 1831—(viz : on the ist - 
Jan. 1832;— 


five per cents, > 1,018,900 72 


The total amount of the public debt of the four and a half per cts. 5,000,000 
United States, was, on the 1st of Janua- = g ee ty oh 
ry, 1829, 58,406,418 05 | Total amount in 1831 ~ 6,018,900 72 
Viz : : | In 1832—four and a half per. 
Funded debt 38,362,135 78 | cents - 5,060,000 


Consisting of 
Six per cent. 
stocks 16,279,822 02 
Five per cent. 
` stocks, in- 
cluding $7, 
000,000 sub- 
- scrib’d to the 
Bank of the 
U. States 12,792,000 20 
Four and a half , 
pret.stocks 15,994,064 11 
» Three per cent 
stock 13,296,249 45 
Unfunded debt 
Consisting of — 
Registe’d debt, 
being claims 
registr’d pri- 
or to the year 
1798, for ser- 
vices and sup- 
plies during 
the revolu- 


44,282 27 


tionary war 28,965 91 
Treasury notes, 

outstanding 9,261 27 
Missis’pi stock, 

outstanding 6,055 09 


The payments made, and to 
be made, on account of the 
public debt, for the year 
1829, amount to 12,405,005 80 
Of this sum, there will have 
. been paid for interest 
And on account of principal 


2,563,994 25 


Leav ng the total debt, on the Ist of Janu- 


ary, 1830 48,565,406 50 
ow, Mins 
` Funded debt, as per state- 
ment K 48,522,869 93 
Unfunded debt, as per state- 
ment L 42,536 57 


Of the sum applied to the payment of the public debt, 
in the year 1829, $10,049,630 50 have accrued under 
Act of 1817 ; 


which gompletes the whole amount of that appropriation 


the second section of the Sinking Fund 


9,841,011 55 


On the 1st of Jan. 1833, 

four and a half per 

cents, ` 2,227,363 97 

Total redeemable in 1832 7,227,363 97 

In 1833—(viz. on the Ist Jan, 1834)— 
four and a half per cents, 

In 1834—(viz. on the Ist Jan. 1835}— 


five pet cents 


2,297,363 98 
4,735,296 30 


Making together 
Redeemable at the pleasure -of the Gov- 
ernment 
Viz: 
Five per cents. subscribed to 
the Bank of the United 
States 
Three per cents, 


20,296,249 45 


7,000,000 
13,296,249 45 


{ 

| Making a total of 48,522,869 93 
| From the above statement it is apparent, that the 
| Sinking Fund, as hereafter estimated at $11,500,000, 
for the year 1830, and subsequently at an average of 
$ 12,000,000, can only be applied to the reimbursement 
of those stocks which are not redeemable at pleasure, as 
follows : 

In-1830—to the payment of 

principal 
Interest 


8,017,695 51 
1,951,487 05 


| 9,969,132 36 
| In 1831—to the payment of 

| principal 

| Interest, say 


6,018,900 72 
1,687,060 08 


: 7,705,960 80 
In 1832—to the payment o 
principal 
Interest, say 


Foo” 
7,227,363 97 
1,186,115 04 


-—— 


f - ~ 8,413,479 01 
In 1833—to the payment of 
i principal 
Interest, say 


2,227,363 98 
1,085 883 66 
3,313,247 64 


In 1834—to the payment of 
principal _ 4,735,296 30 
Interest, say 985,652 29 ` 
5, 


28,226,620 48 


wee a @ 4 S. S OS ke we a 


720,948 59 


“ang 


i 
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Phe inconvenience to whicli the T 


deem it, would, no deubt, somewhat enhance the price : 
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A orane 


Incidental receipts, including ; 
“arrears of internal duties, di-. ©. > ' 
“rect tax, ehd canal tolls. ~ 150,000 

To which is te be added the . 

balance estimated to be in 
the Treasury on the ist of 
January; 1830 . 4,410,071 69 


posed by this:cause, may be: averted: by redeeming the 
stock subscribed to the Bank of the United States, and. 
authorizing the Commissioners ‘of the Sinking. Fund. to 
purchase the three per cents, when, in their opinion, the 
terms òn which such purchase can bé- made, will render 
it as favorable to the United States as the payment of other 
stocks, then redeemable. 'Fhis stock. is- now. quoted -in 
the market at about 874. . An.unlimited ‘authority to re- 


Making an aggregate of — . - 28,250,071. 69 l 
The expenditures for 1830 are estimated àt 23,7 55,526.67 `. 


but this effect would, in a great degree, be counteracted} — — s Viz: 
by the. option to redeem other stocks. If, however, the | Civil, Diplomatic, and Miscel- > 
revenues can, in the opinion of Congress, be more advan- | - laneous . : 2,473,225 62 


tageously reduced, or otherwise. disposed of, when the 
other stocks shall be redeemed, the payment of the three 
per cents may be postpone’! ;. subject to the operation of 
a small Sinking tund, to be applied conditionally,- viz : 
when the stock can be bought at a reasonable price, to be 
fixed by law. In such case it will be necessary to the full 
employment of the present Sinking Fund, to give the 
Commissioners power to purchase the five and four and a 
half per cents at their market price. 


IL. Of the Est.maies of the Public Revenue and Laxpendi- 
` tures for the year 1830. À 


The amount of duties on imports and. tonnage, whic 
accrued from the 1st of January to. the 30th September, 
1829, is estimated at $21,821,500, being $2,621,300, less 
than that which accrued in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. This deficiency has arisen almost 
entirely in the Ist quarter of the present year, and was 
probably caused by the extensive importations which had 
been made in the early part of 1828, in anticipation of the 
increased duties. In the 2d and 3d. quarters of the year, 
however, the importations have so augmented, that accru- 
ing duties secured in those quarters are but 49,300 
dollars fess than those secured in the second and 
third quarters of the preceding year. This improve- 
meat still continues, and there is reason to believe that 
the duties accruing in the fourth quarter will nearly 
equal those of the fourth quarter’ of last year. It 
is worthy of remark that the accruing revenue of the 
three first quarters of the year 1829, though so much 
below that of 1828, is only 270,200 less than that of 
the same period of the year 1827. 

The debentures issued, curing the three first quar- 
ters of 1829, were 3,059,060,25 which exceeds the 
amount issued during the corresponding period of the 
year 1828, by 96,475 70. 

The amount of debentures outstanding on the 30th 
of September last, and chargeable upon the revenue 
of. 1830, was $1,111,136, exceeding, by $65,992, the 


Military service, including for- 
tifications, ordnance, - Indian 

affairs, pensions, arming the 

militia, and internal improve- 

ments . : 5,525,189 95 
Naval service, including the 

gradual improvement of the - 

Navy . 7 4,257,111 10 
Public Debt J 11,500,000 09 
Which will leave an estimated balance in z 

the Treasury, on`the ist ot January, e 

1831, f . aA O 4,494,545 02 

If the foregoing estimate of the revenue and expendi-: 
ture be correct, the sum at the disposal of the Commis: © 
‘sioners of the Sinking Fund, for the year 1830, willbe.” 
&11,500,000, and when the increase of population is. 
considered, may probably be safely computed: at.. 
$12,000,000 for the four succeeding years. ‘This sum” 
will complete the payment of the whole Public Debt; `; 
within the year 1834, without applying to bank shares. > - 

Should it be determined to reduce the revenue, so as 
to correspond with the existing expenditure, it will-re- 
quire the exercise of a wise forecast, on the partof the |. < 
Legislature, to avert serious injury. Merchants having ~ 
goods in hand, liable to be affected in price by a change in 
the fiscal system of the Government, have a just right to 
expect from it a reasonable notice, corresponding withthe 
magnitude. of the change proposed. In accordante with. 
these views, itis respectfully suggested, that, whatever > - 
diminution of duties shall be determined upon, it be ` 
made to take effect prospectively and gradually. 

Te will, in such case, be proper, at an early period, to 
select the articles upon which to commence the reduc-. 
tion. As auxiliary to this undertaking, the annexed 
tables, Mand N, have been prepared. ‘Table M exhibits 
the amount of duties accruing on such articles of impor- 
tation, as are generally of foreign production. Table N ` 
exhibits the tariff of duties imposed by foreign Govern- 
amount chargeable on the same day in 1828 on the reye-| ments, on such articles as are produced in, orexported 
nue of 1829. g from, the United States, as far as has been ascertained at 

The value of domestic articles, exported from the | the Treasury Department. p 
United States, for the year ending on. the 30th of Sep- The precise effect of a reduction of duties-on the re- 
tember last, is estimated at $35,800,000, being 5,130,331 | venue, can only be ascertained by experience; but, as 
more thas the value of those exported during the same | the imports will be somewhat increased by the operation, 
period, in the preceding year. it is not apprehended that a gradual reduction, commen: 

The cmount of Custom Heuse bonds in suit on the 30th | cing at an early day, would sensibly prolong the total 


of September last, was $6,591,714 20, being £1,967,435 | extinguishment of the public debt. 


45 more than on the sarne day in the preceding year. The various duties devolved on the Treasury Depart- 
it may be observed, that the great increase of this! ment, in relation to Custom Houses, and Land Offices, 
item, fox several years past, has arisen from the heavy | have led tothe exercise of powers not sufficiently defined 
failures in the China trade; in which series of bonds fal-| by law. These are liable to be enlarged by successive gra- 
ling due from the same houses, commence in- one year, | dations, under special exigencies, without legislative sanc- 
and terminate in another. ` | tion, until the powers of the Department to perform indis- 

From a view of all these facts and considerations, the | pensable duties are derived from usage,rather than the sta- 
receipts for the year 1830 are estimated at $23, 840,000. | tutes. Of this nature, are those exercised in the payments 


; Viz: for contingent expenses of the Cutter: service, repairs of 
Customs E E . 22,000,000 Custom Houses, Wharves, and Ware-houses, belonging to - 
Lands i 1,200,000 the United States; expenses to Inspectors employed in 


Bank Dividends . 490,000 special services, in addition to their per diem compensae 


y 
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tion; in the allowances to persons instructed to investi- 
‘gate transactions of Custom Houses and Land Offices; to 
assistant counsel, and for costs in suits and prosecutions; 
and for various services of less magnitude. The pay- 
ments for these objects are usually made by Collectors 
and Receivers of Public Moneys, or by drafts on them 
from the Treasury Department; being considered as in- 
cidental to tlrese branches of revenue. Itis desirable 
that all such payments should be as specifically sanction- 
ed bylaw as those. madé out of meneys in the Trea- 
supy. ‘ 

The Secretary of the Treasury deems it proper to 
make known to Congress, that the duties imposed upon 
woollen goods, under the act of the 19th May, 1828, 
“have, in pursuance of an instruction from the Treasury 
Department, dated the 15th of October, 1828, been 
charged upon the value of such goods, without the addi- 
tion of 20 per centum on the cost of those imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope, or any place beyond the same, 
or from beyond Cape Horn; or 19 per centum on these 
from any other place or country. 

The law, it is believed, may admit of a different 
construction ; but, as the orders for the importations, 
since the instruction above referred to, were given with 
a knowledge of its operation, now to add the 20 or the 
10 per cent. tothe cost of such goods, would probably 
transfer the whole of them into a class higher than was 
fairly contemplated by the importer, and increase the 
duty very prejudicially to his interest. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and as there may be some doubt as to the 
intention of the law, it has been decmed preper not to 
disturb the existing construction, but to submit tic mat- 
‘ter to the consideration of Congress. 

- Another subject somewhat singular in character, has 
been, for special reasons, differently disposed of. A de- 
duction of five per cent. on the invoices of broadcloths, 
for measurement, has become an established usage of 
trade. ‘This usage was particularly noticed in an instruc: 
tion issucd by the Treasury Department, onthe 9th Sep- 
tember, 1828, but which had been differently construed 
by the -Custom-house Officers at different ports: at some, 
the deduction having been made from the measurement, 
and at others from the cost; by which different rates of 
duties were imposed. 
but constitutional obligation, so faras the powers vested 
in the Department would admit, to render the duty uni- 
form throughout the United States. In preparing the 
-necessary regulations for this purpose, it was considered 
that the five percent. deduction was originally intended, 
as“ it purports to be, on “ measurement,” and not on 
price. ‘Fhis basis was also recommended by another and 
more. important consideration, viz: the uniformity of its 
effect. The allowance being made for measurement, the 
merchant pays duty on the number of yards purporting 
to be imported ; but, if made on price, it is nugatory, €x- 
cept the cloths are thereby wansferred froma higher toa 
lower class, in which case it diminishes the duty by the 


It was deemed not only a legal, | to compel the surrender of 
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existing revenue: laws, as well for the. convenience of 
those. employed in commerce: and navigation, as for the. 
better security of the revenue. . . o mos 

: The.law in relation to licenses. for coasting and fishing 
vessels, operates unequally and injuriously upon some- 
branches cf that business ; it requires, upon every change 
of structure of the vessel, or- of ownership, by the trans- 
fer of the right of one partner, the taking out of a new 
license, and the payment of a new duty. ; 

The bounty allowed on vessels employed in the cod 
fisheries is understood to be unlawfully. obtained by some 
of those engaged in the mackerel fisheries.. It is believed 
that a bounty on the fish cured or exported, without re- 
ference to the origin of the salt, would better promote 
whatever encouragement may be considered as proper 
to be given to the fisheries ; this could be graduated to 
any scale, and, being more simple in its form, would be 
less liable to abuse. 

lt is found that the present mode of compensating Cus- 
tom House officers operates unequally, and not in. pro- 
portion to the service rendered. Fts striking instances of 
this inequality, Inspectors, in many places, receive more: 
than double the compensation of the Collectors who em- 
ploy them ;.and, at some ports, Custom Houses are built, 
or purchased by the Government, while at others, they 
are provided at the expense of Collectors. 

The fees of office are liable to be variously computed, 

nd are a constant source of embarrassment in the trans- 
action of business. These, it is believed, may be gener 
ally abolished, and the mode of compensation by salary 
beneficially substituted ; retaining, however, those on 
manifests, clearances, entries, and permits, and that class 
of service which makes it the interest of the officers to re- 
quire a strict observance of those acts on the part of mas- 
ters of vessels, and shippers, which may be deemed es- 
sential to the security of the revenue. . 

The commissions now aliowed to Collectors on bonds 
put in suit might be advantageously divided between 
them and the District Attorneys. ‘The former would 
thereby be more.interested in taking proper security, and 
the latter have a salutary stimulus to the discharge of 
their duties. : 

Some additional provision of law is deemed necessary 
public books and papers. of 
District Attorneys, Marshals, Custom-house and Land 
officers,in pursuance of orders from the proper department. 

The labors of the appraisers of imported geods have 
been greatly increased by the ‘* act in alteration of the 
several acts imposing duties on imports,” passed 19th 
May, 1828. Fo give the proper effeiency to that branch 
of service, it is necessary to have warehouses and ofii- 
ces, conveniently adapted for the examination, measur- 
ing, and repacking of goods ; and that the persons-em- 
ployed by appraisers should be more immediately under 
their control. Jn the port of New York, where nearly 
half the importations into the United States are made, the 
whole labor of appraising devolves on two officers, who 


amount of the difference between the duties charged on | are exelusively responsible for that duty 5 and yet, all the 


such classes. An instruction was accordingly issued on 
> the 8th of August, 1829, directing the aHowance of the 
five per, cent. to be made on the measurement only, 
But this unavoidably deprived a number cf importers, 
whose orders had been previously given, of the expect- 
ed benefit of the deduction, in determining the classes of 
dutiable prices to which their cloths belonged 3< such 
cloths are, consequently, subjected to a rate of duty 
higher than was contemplated when the orders were 
given. The regulation has, therefore, injuriously affect- 
ed the interest of these importers, and their case is sub- 
mitted to the favorable: consideration of Congress, who 
- alone can give the proper relief. | 


The Secretary of the ‘Freasury respecttully invites | 


the. attention of Congress to. same modification of the 


assistance which can be provided for them is supplied in- 
directly, and under an implied power. ‘To avoid the em- 
barrassment that must arise from sickness, or other ne- 
cessaty absence of one or both of these officers, an addi- 
tional appraiser at that port seems indispensable. lt is 
also deemed advisable that the commissioned appraisers ut 
all the ports should be authorized, under proper restric. 
tions, to employ persons toact as assistants, under regu- 
lar oficial responsibility ; these being distributed upon 
the diferent classes of business, could not fail to inercase 
the power of the appraiscrs for an efficient and faithful 
performance of their duties, and without any material in- 
crease of expense. 

_- The present system! of storing goods for debenture, or 
in security for duties, May, itis believed, be beneficially 


and Hof Revs] = 


modified: Goods‘are now stored under various circum: | Wine, Spirits; € to. drawback: ` 
: page See eee paved Gabi Fs Avs. bAt is apparent, from these facts, that very great: facilities 
and at his [are given for illicit trade. Jf a single port can be found, 


stances;: Sa Ee eS f 
"clet, Teas may, at the option of theimporter, 
expense, be “stored under the direction of the Custom- 
house officers, in security for the duties, for wo years. 
9a: Wine and. spirits may be stored, in: ike manner, for 
. one year: ; a Seeger Rss eons Bg 
3d. All other goods may be stored, in like manner, for 
the term of credit‘on the dutiesrespectively. © 
-ath Wines and Spirits, to be-entitled to drawback, 
must be deposited ina public store; anc 
from their landing, until. shipment : of, on being trans- 
ported coastwise, may be again stored or shipped. 
5th. Goods, irregularly imported, are stored until they 
can be disposed of according to law. -~ - 
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and Teas, and goods entitled to drawback: 


where, through the negligence of the officers of the cus- < : 


_|toms, or other cause, goods can be thus introduced, there’ 


is no sufficient obstacle to their being transported: by. wa- 
ter, to another and a better market. i 
to boarda coasting vessel, and demand her manifést,. 


without any obligation on the master, to report her to the: 


Collector, is wholly insufficient for proper security against 


and there remain, | frauds, and especially in those ports where an extensive. 


coasting and foreign navigation is carried on. . 

' There is also a feature in the law, in relation to the 
seizure of goods suspected to have been smuggled, 
. which, it is believed,may be beneficially modified.: These 


Private stores are usually rented-for these purposes by | goods are usually seized in small quantities ; the owners; 


the Collectors; but the facility of access to such build- perhaps, escape, or 
and. that | and yet the goods cannot be sold until libelled, and con- 
abuses have not more frequently occurred, is attributable demned in a court of the United States; the costs attend- . 
merchants than the} ing which, frequently amount to more than the proceeds’ 
The remedy. proposed, is to of the articles, whensold. The officer not only loses his 
at the principal | reward, but the United States are subjected to costs, and 


ings renders the security of little avail: 


~ much more to the ‘integrity of the’ 
efficacy of the system. y 
erect warehouses, at the public expense, 


ports, for all the permanent objects connected with this what was 


no one appears to claim’ them; 


intended as an inducement to vigilance, be- 


branch of service ; to be so situated and constructed as | comes worse than nugatory. This might be remedied by 


to be conveniently guarded, 
except by permission. of officers in charge. “This being 
done, the warehouse system may be extended toall goods 
entered for drawback, and the right of debenture con- 
tinued. as long as they remain in store.: There can bé no 
doubt that a moderate charge for storage would remune- 

_rate the Government for the expenditure, while the re- 

_ yenué would be rendered more secure, and the interests 
of navigation essentially promoted. 

The intercourse between the United States and adja- 
cent foreign territories requires some special regulation, 
as well for the convenience of the officers of the customs 
as of travellers, and also for the better security of the re- 
venue, Persons transiently coming into the United 

7 States on business, and returning, are obliged to pay duty 
for the horses and vehicles employed, without benefit of 
drawback. . Ferry-boats, having foreign goods on board, 
are required by law to enter and pay fees upon every trip 
across a boundary water. ` It is also desirable that United 


States’ vessels, of whatever burden, laden with foreign | 


goods, passing on those waters, should be subject to the 
same regulitions that are now imposed on coasting ves 
sels, passing’ from one district to another, not in an ad- 
joining State. It may, however, be doubted whether 
any regulation short of a total prohibition of the importa- 
tion of goods, not the growth or product of the Territo- 
ries contiguous to the United States, and of their trans- 
portation upon the boundary waters in vessels of the 
United States, without accompanying evidence ofthe du- 
tics having been paid, will effectually prevent illicit im- 
portations from those countries. `. oe 

- The laws in relation to the coasting trade do not afford 
the necessary means for preventing the unlawful intro- 
duction of foreign goods through that channel. “The 
United States are divided into three great districts: Ist, 


From their eastern limits to the southern limits of Geor- į 


gia. 2d, From the southern, limits cf Georgia to the 
Perdido River. 3d, From the Perdido River to the 
western limits of the United States.. Masters of vessels, 


licensed for carrying on the coasting trade, may- now, | 


with a given amount of cargo, pass from one port to ano- 
ther, within either of these districts, or to a port in an 
adjoining State, without delivering.a manifest or cbtain- 
inga permit previous to their departure, “and without | 
making any: report on entering their vessel at the port of | 
destination ; nor does the law require any evidence, ex- | 
cept the oath of the master in certain cases, of duties ; 
having been paid on foreign goods transported from one ! 


pert to another, except by a defective provision as to | 


and rendered inaccessible | authorizing the-sale, without condemnation, of such'goods 
as may be unclaimed, aftera reasonable notice. An addi- 


tional and salutary stimulus may also be given to the acti» 
vity of Revenue Officers by authorizing a relinquishment 
to them, of a portion of the proceeds of forfeited goods; 
which may accrue to the Government. The sum thus 
relinquished would probably be much more than repaid, 


in the increased security of the revenue, arising from the ~ 


incitement to greater vigilance. ae 
‘The power to search for, and seize goods found on land, 


requires to be enlarged, and better defined. . ‘To avoid . * 


unnecessary vexation, the exercise of the power might be: 
limited to a reasonable distance from the coast, navigable 
| rivers, canals, or the interior border. It is. known that: 
considerable exertions are making for introducing goods 
into the United States, in violation of the revenue laws + 
and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury finds himself compell- 
cd, to invite the special attention of Congress, to the’ 
adoption of such measures, as may be calculated to pres 


| exposed to the temptation, than injurious to the interests 
{of the Nation. 
will unavoidably subject the fair trader to some inconvenie 
ence ; but this should be considered more than counter- 


| competition of those, who can only be restrained by effi- 
cient laws, rigorously executed. er 
\ M aes present credit system, it is believed, may be mate- 
Tally improved. If the purchaser of goods, or any other 
person than the importer, could be lawfully substituted 

) as the principal on Custom house bonds, in all cases where 
| the importer was not indebted on bonds due and unpaid, 
i the security of these debts might be greatly increased, 
| tt would, in such case, depend on the solvency of a class 
! of merchants exposed to less hazard in their business, be- 
sides being divided among a greater number. The cree 
dits now allowed are also unnecessarily complicated, 
The long credits on teas have been a source of heavy loss 
to the revenue, and consequently injurious to the intera 
ests they were intended to promote. Experience has 
proved, that, by furnishing an opportunity for, they stim- 
alate adventurous speculation, not less ruinous to those 
connected with them, than prejudicial to the Govern- 
ment. The terms of payment for duties, now presented 
by law, are as follows. : 

_ All sims not exceeding fifty dollars, are payable in cash; 
all sums exceeding fifty dollars, for duties on the produce 
of the West Indies, (except salt,) or places north of the 
equator, and situate on the eastern shores of America, ar 


The mere power. 


vent an evil, not less dangerous to the morals of those 


Every measure intended for this object’ 


balanced, by the protection it affords ‘against the ruinous. 
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its adjacent seas, bays, and gulfs, one half in 6 months, 
one half in 9 months. - - z 

On salt, 9 months : 

. On wines,: 12 months: i 

On all goods imported from Europe, (other than wines, 
salt, and teas,) one third in 8 months, one third in 10 
months, and one third in 12 months: ` 

“On all gocds, (other than wines, salt, and teas,) im- 
ported from any other place than Europe and the West 
Indies, one third in 8 months, one third in 10 months, 
and one third in 18 months : 

On teas imported from China or Europe, stored as se- 
curity for duties, a credit of two yearsisallowed. When 
delivered for consumption, the duties, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, on a credit of four months with se- 
curity ; if over one hundred dollars, and not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, eight months ; over five hundred 
dollars, twelve months ; the credit not in any case to ex- 
tend beyond the two years allowed on deposite of the 
teas, 

On wines and spirits, stored as security for duties, the 
same credit, on delivery, as if not stored ; not to exceed 
twelve months. 

The term of six, nine, and twelve months, might be 
adopted as a fair average of existing credits. A change, 
if introduced prospectively, could not be eensibly felt in 
the price of any article of importation ; and the reduc 
tion of the duties on teas, and some other importations 
from countries south of the equator, if that be thought 
advisable, would counteract the effect of a shortened 
credit upon the interests of navigation in that region. 

The average proposed somewhat increases the. length 
of the credits on importations from the West Indies. 
Upon this point it may be observed, that the profits of 
the West India trade, being reduced to their minimum, 
every proper facility given to it, could not but be felt in 
the agriculture, as well as the commerce and navigation 
of the United States ; those colonies being almost the 
only market for many of the staple products of several 
of the States. The same object may be further pro- 
moted, by the reduction of duties on coffee, spices, and 
some other products of these Islands. 

It is also worthy of consideration, whether any modifi- 
cation of the revenue system, with a view to improve the 
West India trade, might not, with advantage, be arrang- 
ed in such manner, as to give a preference to the pro- 
ductions of those colonies into which American naviga- 
tion ts permitted. 

The effects of a change in the credit system, and ofa 
reduction of duties, upon the various interests of the na- 
tion, other than revenue, are suggested as incidental 


considerations, which, though they might not be deemed į 


of such a character as to justify a revision of the revenue 
laws, yet cannot safely be overlooked in a modification 
called for by other indispensable objects. 1t may be 
proper, however, in all measures of this nature, to keep 
in view, that the meney power of the Government, 


whether exerted in the imposition, distribution, or re- | 


ductien of taxes, or in the disbursement of the public 
treasure, requires to be exercised with the most guarded 
and steady purpose of uniting absolute and relative justice 
in the-same point. Whatever propels an undue portion 
of capital into one pursuit, must tend, where capital is 
abundant, sooner or later to overcharge it, and lessen the 
profits. ‘The same operation will cause at least a relative 
increase in the profits of other pursuits from which capi- 
tal has been withdrawn. The application of the money 
power of the Government to regulate the unequal action 
caused by such, or any other changes in human economy, 
“is, In its nature, incapable of precise and certain adapta- 
tion to its ewd ; hence, the necessity for care and modera- 
tion in all measures of this character. Every mistake 
must inerease the irregularities intended to be remedicd, 
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and interrapt.and disturb that gradual growth which best 
promotes and secures substantial prosperity. So injury - 
ousare great and sudden ‘fluctuations in human‘employ- - 
ments, thatit- has been even doubted whether the inven 
tive genius of man, in the developement of means for 
saving labor, and multiplying mechanical power, has not 
proved rather an evil than a benefit. A close observance 
of this operation will, however, demonstrate that, what» 
ever there may be of evil in it, arises only from the sud- 
denness of the change. Employments essential to the 
support of many, have been superseded so suddenly. as 
to leave them dependent on he charities of those who 
may have profited by the event ; this would not have oc- 
curred had the process been graduated as to time, more 

conformably to the habits and conditions of those liable 

to be affected byit. The employments thus superseded, 

will, however, scarcely be known to, or needed. by,- the 

next generation ; others will take their place, and those 

who cannot enter upon new pursuits, though without 

hope for themselves, may yet be consoled with a better 

prospect for posterity. 

It may not be unprofitable to observe, that a total revo- 
lution is taking place in many of the productive employ- 
ments throughout the civilized world. The improve- 
ments in science and arts, no longer interrupted by war, 
have been directed to other objects, and have so increas- 
ed the power of production that the tide of prices, which 
had been long on the flood, is gradually ebbing, even 
under a depreciated currency. The relative values be- 
tween labor and products have also changed, but are not 
yetadjusted. The depression of prices, falling unequally 
on the different species of property is ruinous to many, 
and repugnant to the feelings even of those who do not 
really suffer. It may be long before a proper adjust- 
ment of these values removes the evil; and until then, 
the busy world will be agitated by the convulsive strug- 
gles of its various interests, each to avert from itself, and 
throw upon others the impending adversity. The rami- 
fications of these connecting and conflicting operations 
are so complicated, that it may be doubted whether any 
degree of intelligence, however free from the influence 
of special interests, could, by the exercise of its political 
power, materially lessen the evil. The active energies 
of man, stimulated by necessity, emulation, and love of 
wealth, are perhaps the agents most to be relied upon, 
in maintaining a salutary equilibrium in the various ope- 
rations of human enterprise. Every new disposition, 
therefore, of the money power, to be safe, sheuld be 

| gradual, and requires great caution to avoid increasing the 
| unequal and irregular action which is so obviously preju- 
!dicial, both to individual and public welfare. 
Whatever objects may, in the wisdom of the Govern- 
| ment, be found for the application of surplus revenue, 
| after the public debt shali be paid, there will probably re- 
|main a considerable amount, which may be dispensed 
with, by a reduction of the import duties, without 
prejudice to any branch of domestic industry. Sucha 
reduction will present a favorable opportunity for avert- 
ing a portion of the evil resulting from the general de- 
| pression in the price of property before referred to. 
‘The repeal of a tax is similar in. its effects to the relin- 
quishment of so much annual debt; relieving, to that 
amount, the various species of labor upon which it was 
| charged, and distributing its benefits, in proportion to 
consumption, upon every individual of the nation. 

The extinguishment of the public debt tends to the 
same result in another way. ‘The interest is now paid to 
' capitalists, out of the profits of labor; not only will this 
labor be released from the burden, but the capital thus 
| thrown out of an unproductive, will seek a productive 
! employment ; giving thereby a new impetus to enter- 
prise, in agriculture, the arts, commerce, and navigation, 
| at a lower charge for interest than before. The heavy 
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impositions on. the. labor-employedin:these pursuits, in 
: those nations .where. the arts-have attained their highest 
perfection, had become ina great measure -counterbal- 
anced, in latter years, by the -increased. capacity of. that 
labor; but these: burdens. still-remain, and. with but little 
prospect of diminution, In-the mean time, the industry 
of the United States will have a positive advantage over 
that of other countries, ‘equal to the diffefence between 
their respective rates of taxation; andit is worthy.of çon- 
sideration, that there has. been probably no period, in 
which such an opportunity for advancing the general 
economy of the American People, and aiding them to 
maintain a successful competition with that of other coun- 
tries, could have been more propitious, or more necessa- 
ry to their interests, than that which is now: approaching. 
“It is known that the most unexampled exertions are mak- 
ing in all civilized nations, to increase the productive 
power; and those who shall stand foremost in this lauda- 
ble strife, will be assured of success. in maintaining, not 
merely the prosperity of their People, but a high rank 
among the family of nations. . 
All which is respectfully submitted. — - 
` S- D. INGHAM, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, Dec. 14, 1829. 


lity to small and exact payments, will- prevent the abuse. 
of burthening creditors with an inconvenient amount of ~ ; 
these coins. When gur copper coins shall be:thus: con- 
fined to very small payments, the. objection often made, - 
that they are too heavy for the purpose of money, will 
have little force. hatte ; 
All our silver coins are now, indiscriminately, legal: . 
moneyffor ali payments ; and any debt, however. large, — 
may be discharged in the small coins of this metal... 
The design of a system which employs gold, silver, ` 
and copper as money, is, that the several metals should => 
be used for the respective offices to which each of them 
is peculiarly adapted ; that gold should be used chiefly 
for large payments; that payments which are neither 
very great nor very small, should be made in silver.; and 
that copper should serve only for payment of very small 
sums. The object of different coins of the-same-metal: 
is, that the smaller coins should be used to. pay the small 
sums which they express. : 
„All these are objects of real and great convenience.» 
But when small coins, so convenient for small and exact 
payments, are used to discharge large debts, their incon- 
venience is manifest. All the coins offered in payment, 
must be counted ; every piece must be examined, at - 
least, by inspection ; and the labor of effecting. a -pay-. 
ment is nearly in proportion to the number of pieces 
used for that purpose. To abridge this labor, large 
coins are necessary ; and public convenience requires, 
that such coins should be used in payment of large sums. 
Our various coins are well adapted to. these different -. 
ends ; but we have hitherto. made no discrimination. be- 
tween our different coins, in respect.to their use. in pay- 
ments. : rae 
We have four silver coins less than a dollar; and we. > 
allow to the debtor the option to pay either gold or silver” 
coins. It is not expedient that he should also have the 
option to pay a large debt in these small coins of. silver. 
Where all the coins are equally applicable to all pay- 
ments, the community seldom enjoy, to a convenient ex-- 
tent, the use of the larger coins. Large coins are with- 
drawn from circulation sooner, and more frequently, than 
smaller pieces. The coins most convenient to the manu- 
facturer, to the merchant, who exports coins, and to all 
who dealin the precious metals as merchandize, are the 
pieces which contain the greatest quantity of metal. All 
these persons select large coins for their purposes, in 
preference to small pieces; and where the same quan- 
tity of metal may be obtained either in: large pieces-or 
small coins, the greater convenience of large pieces for 
the uses to which coins are applied by these persons, is, 
alone, a decisive reason for this preference. Another- 
cause concurring with this convenience, operates, power- 
fully, to withdraw large coins from currency. Circulat- 
ing coins are never entirely uniform in weight. Small 
coins lose a greater proportion of weight than large 
coins, by circulation ; and where the different coins have 
been in use during the same period, large coins are. less 
diminished in weight and intrinsic value. The merchant 
or the manufacturer who selects large pieces instead of 
small coins, not only finds the large pieces more conve- 
nient, but he generally finds, also, a considerable gain in 
the quantity of metal which he obtains by this prefe- 
rence. This disproportion is, moreover, a direct induce- 
ment to convert large coins into bullion. As the diminu- 
tion of small coins is often much greater than that of large 
coins, the larger pieces are converted into bullion, for the 
gain which this operation affords: these conversions are 
extensive, in proportion as they are profitable; and are 
profitable, according to the degree of disproportion of 
weight between large coins and small pieces. . Motives 
of convenience, and motives of profit, thus co-operate to 
the same result ; and demands for gold or silver, which 
fall upon the coins, are satisfied from the largest pieces 


` REPORT ON THE CURRENT COINS, 
. . Made to the Senate of the United States, Jan. 11, 1830. 


Mr. SANFORD, from the Select Committee appointed 
to consider the state of the current coins, and to re- 
port such amendments of the existing laws concerning 
coins, as may be deemed expedient, made the follow- 

_ing Report : 


The law of the second day of April, 1792, establishing 
the Mint, and directing coins of gold, silver, and copper, 
- expressly enacts, that the gold and silver coins shall be 
a legal tender, in all payments ; but it isnot declared 
by that law, or by any express enactment, that our cop- 
per coins shall be legal money. The currency of all 
` other copper coins is expressly prohibited by the law of 
the 8th day of May, 1792. It is, and from the first in- 
stitution of our coins has been, an uncertain question, 
whether a debtor can compel his creditor to receive pay- 
ment in cents or half cents. A discussion of this ques- 
tion, as it now stands upon the existing laws, is here un- 
necessary. Our copper coins are either legal money, or 
they aie not. Tf they are a legal tender, they are so 
without limitation of amount; and any debt, however 
great, may be discharged in cents or half cents. If 
they are not a legal tender, they are not so in any case, 
or for the smallest sum ; and we have no legal money for 
very small payments. Both branches of this alternative 
are unfit ; and neither of them should be law. The 
coins of copper are altogether unsuitable for payment of 
large sums ; they are not necessary for payments which 
may be made by coins of silver or gold ; and their pecu- 
liar destination is, to make those small payments which 
cannot be made by coins of higher value. The copper 
coms should, therefore, be confined to to their proper 
province ; and within that sphere they should be legal 
` for all purposes of money. i 
It is proposed that the amount for which the copper 
coins shall be a legal tender shall be ten cents. A sum 
greater than ten cents would be inconvenient : and 
though five cents may be paid in silver by a half dime, 
and ten cents by a dime, or two half dimes, yet it is con- 
venient that the debtor should also be able to pay these 
small sums in the copper coins, The sum of ten cents, 
as arule for this purpose, seems. to adjust, reasonably, 
the question of convenience between creditor and debt- 
or ; and this regulation, while it will afford entire faci- 
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whičh can be procured. The larger. coins constantly 
‘depart froni circulation, while the smaller coins'remain ; 
and itis often found, that nearly all the coins remaining 
in use consist of the minor pieces. - 

The large coins which are converted into bullion, ex- 
ported from the country, or used in manufactures, are the 
coins which are most convenient to the whole communi- 
ty, when large sums are to be paid and received ; and the 
public interest is, that a considerable portion of the cur- 
rent coins should be those which are adapted to the ob- 
ject of paying large sums with facility. A due portion 
of large coins should therefore, not only be issued, but 
also be retained in circulation. ‘This end is to be attain- 
edonly by rendering such coins necessary for the large 
payments, to which they are adapted. 

‘As a regulation in this respect, it is pYeposed that the 
silver coins less than a dollar, shall not be a legal tender 
for afy sum exceeding ten dollars. The sum proposed 
for this purpose, by Mr. Lowndes, ina report made in 
the House of Representatives, on the twenty-sixth day 


their value ;-but, to be entirely convenient; they should 
require only to be counted: and when weight becomes 
the necessary, or ordinary: test of the value of coins, 
much of their ‘convenience is lost.’ When actual weigh 
ing decides that coins are greatly diminished, it decides 
that they are no louger fit for convenient use. Coins so, 
inferior in usefulness, cannot be justly ranked with those 
which being of full weight, or slightly reduced, afford 
| the great convenience of a currency by tale. 

| While a coin retains the stamp of Ure mint, that im- 
i pression certifies tire denomination of the piece, and the 
| quality of the metal. When coins are so worn, that 
| their inscriptions and distinctive marks are cflaced, they 
have lost the character which they received from the 
| mint; znd without that manifest character, they are not 
į coined money. When a piece is so reduced, that its ap- 
pearance does not indicate whether it is of one denomi- 
| nation or another, or whether it is of the national mint or 


| of foreign coinage, its purity and weight are uncertain ; 


| and it wants the qualities of money. ‘That coins reduced 


of January 1819; was five dollars ; but this sum seems too | to disks of smooth metal, should be legal money, is quite 


low. 
all our different coins were in circulation, in due propor- 
tion to each other, the sum offive dollars might be taken 
as the convenient rule, in this particular. In the actual 


If a new system were now to be instituted, or if i too inconvenient ; and it is unnecessary that they should 
be so, where the public mint is always ready to convert 
| them into perfect pieces. 


All such coins are unfit for circulation by tale ; and 


state of our coins, the sum of ten dollars appears prefera- | their compulsory currency, by weight, is an inconve- 


ble; and this sum will sufficiently guard creditors 
‘against the inconvenience of receiving large payments in 
small silver coins. 

The sixteenth section of the act of the second day of 
April, 1792, is in these words: “All the gold and silver 
«c coins which shall have been struck at, and issued from 
«the said mint, shall be a lawful tender in all payments 
«whatsoever; those of full weight, according to the 
<s respective values hereinbefore declared, and those of 
«Jess than full weight, at values proportional to their 
«s respective weights.” 

The legal value of our coins of gold and silver, thus 
depends on their actual weight. ‘This regulation in- 


| dency to expel perfect coins from circulation. 


i nience to which the community ought not to be sub. 
| jected. 


‘Lhe currency of diminished coins has a powerful ten- 
| 1 In every 
; society where coins are used, they are treated very dif- 
ferently, by two classes of persons. One class, compris- 
ing far the greater number, pay and receive coins, with- 
| out regard to their actual weight; and the great circula- 
tion of the community takes place, by mere tale. Ano- 
| ther class consists of persons who, in various ways, deal 
in the precious metals as merchandize ; and this class 
| traffic in coins, according to their actual weight and in- 
| trinsic value. While an immense majority of the society 


volves the inconvenience, that our coins must be actually | are incessantly circulating diminished coins, as equivalent 
weighed, when weighing is required ; but this inconye- | to those cf full weight, dealers in gold and silver are 
nience cannot be avoided, without incurring a greater | constantly making the discrimination which is not made 
evil. Coins unequal in weight and intrinsic value, but | by others; and their business is to derive profit from these 
bearing the same legal value, are a source of greivous | disparities. While others circulate by tale, they ascer- 
disorder and injustice ; and all coins, however uniform | tain the value of coins by weight. They receive coins 


in weight, when they leave the mint, afterwards become į 


reduced and unequal in intrinsic value. Our system, 
therefore, prescribes the weights which shall be given to 
our coins hy the mint, and their legal values when they 
have those weights; and direct, that coins of less thar 
full weight, shall have legal values, according to their 
actual weights. The currency of our gold and silver 
coins, by mere tale, is neither enforced nor prohibited; 
but is left to take place, according to convenience and 
“consent. But in enacting the principle, that the value 
shall be controlled by the weight, universal terms have 
been used, by which all our gold and silver coins, how- 
ever diminished in weight, are made legal money, and in 
this respect, a restriction is necessary. 
The smallest and lightest remnant of a coin, is now 


legal money, equally with a perfect piece ofa full! 


weight ; and it is in the option of a debtor, to discharge 
his debt, either in coins of full weight, or in those which 
are diminished to any inferior weight. 

Coins which must be weighed to ascertain their value, 
are very inconvenient money. When coins, manifestly 
much diminished, are offered in payment, the creditor 
must, in justice to himself, require that they shall be actu- 
ally weighed ; and weighing must be followed by the 
calculations requisite to convert weights into pecuniary 
values. 
Coins should, indeed, be liable to examination of their 
actual weight, as the ultimate and controlling test of 


These proceedings are exceedingly troublesome. 
y 


| of full weight, and pay those of reduced weight; they 
i exchange diminished coins for coins of full weight; and 
| the constant commerce of the society renders these sub- 
stitutions easy and endless. When a diminished coin has 
| been used to obtain a coin of full weight, tor gain, the 
coin of full weight circulates no more. It is converted 
| into bullion or treated as bullion; and is exported, or 
| usedin manufactures, as bullion is wanted for either of 
| these objects. 

| | While the weight of coins is incessantly reduced by 
the friction of ordinary use, this is not the sole cause of 
their diminution. Coins are easily reduced to any in- 
i ferior weight, by artificial means. Various processes, 
| some of which are denominated filing, clipping, boring, 
scaling, and sweating, are employed to substract from 
coins of tuli weight, a portion of their metal. The coins 
so reduced, are put into circulation by tale; and the 
| value of the metal withdrawn, is gaineel by those who 
| perform these operations. These practices are forbid- 
iden by law ; but as they are,or may be secret, they can- 
not be repressed. 

Ordinary use and artificial reductions thus co-operate 
| to diminish the weight of coins : and new aliment is con- 
| stantly given to the business of procuring coins of full 
| weight, by means of those which are Hghter But these 
exchanges are not limited to the acquisition of coins of 
full weight. When all the coins are below full weight, 
‘they stili, to a great extent, circulate by tale. But some 
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of them are lighter than others; and the heavier pieces 
are continually withdrawn from circulation. . The lighter 
pieces remain; bat remain only until they in their turn, 
become heavier than others, when they likewise disap- 
pear. The substitution of lighter coins for heavier pieces. 
proceeds more or less rapidly, in proportion to the profit 
which it affords: and these’ operations pass. unheeded or 
little observed by the public, until. at length, their-effect 
becomes sensible tothe whole community. A scarcity of 
coins is felt;- attention to the current coins is excited; the 
absence of entire coins is observed; and the coins remain- 
ing in circulation, are found to consist of pieces reduced 
greatly below the full weight of their denominations. 
Prices are adjusted to the money in which they are to 
be paid; and when the current coins or some of them are 
diminished, it is found more conveuient to raise prices and 
receive the cains by tale than to sell for lower prices 
aud receive the coins by weight. In this condition of the 
coins, prices are raised. The seller expecting to receive 
the current coins by tale, and knowing that some of them 
are diminished in weight, states his price as nearly as he 
is able, according to the quantity of metal which be is to 
receive in payment; compensating the deficient weight of 
diminished coins, by the superior weight of entire coins, 
Such a price is founded upon an estimated average of the 
intrinsic values of the coins of full weight and the dimin- 
ished coins, supposed tobe in circulation, But what 
proportion of the circulating coins is diminished is never 
accurately known ; diminished ‘coins are reduced in! 
weight, in various degrees; such coins are often numer. 
ous in one scene of circulation, and few in another; their 
number is sometimes suddenly increased, and they enter 
into payments, in various proportions, with coins of full 
weight. From these uncertainties, no equation can be 
extracted; and all calculations to that end, must be inac- | 
curate or uncertain. : 


Instead therefore, of the certainty | 
which the current coins do not afford, vague estima- ; 
tions of their true value are made; and such estimations ; 


agree in considering coins of full weight äs worth jess, and | 
diminished coins as worth more, than their intrinsic va~ 
lics; but differ variously, in the estimated rates of depre- | 
ciation and addition. To avoid the inconvenience of 
weighing the current coins, an imaginary standard of their | 
value is thus formed; prices are in practice adjusted to. 
this standard; and by the influence of diminished coins, 
the measure of value is rendered, toa considerable ex- | 
tent, indefinite, fluctuating and uncertain. | 

This state of the coins impedes the coinage of bullion. | 
When diminished coins are by currency and custom, as | 
valuable as coins of full weight, the possessor of gold or | 
silver in bullion, finds more profit, in exchanging it for di | 
minished coins, than for coins of full weight. 

Diminished coins are thus imperfect money, they are 


Ifdiminished coins are banished from circulation, as 
they become reduced, they are gradually Feplaced by 
new coins, with very little inconvenience. if they are 
suffered to circulate until they become a large portion of 
the current coins, they “cannot be suddenly replaced;. nor 
can the transition from. stich a state to an adequate sap- 
ply ofnew coins, take place, without greatly disturbing 
the business and interests of the community, A general 
re-coinage may be long postponed : but where diminish- 
ed coins continue to circulate, their progressive diminu- 
tion, theic increasing amount; and their consequent mis- 
chiefs, more and more felt, at length render a general re- 
newal of the coins inevitably, necessary, Itis far better 
that the remedy should keep pace With the disease; that: 
coins which become diminished, should be at once ex- 
cluded from circulation ; and that as they are gradually 
banished from use, ther place should be gradually sup- 
plied by new coins. . , a 

The disorders which are inevitably generated by the 
currency of diminished coins, exist in this country, and 
are increasing ; and we are silently and gradually de- 
prived ofa large portion of our best coins. The dimin- 
ished coins which have hitherto been the principal cause 
of mischief in our country, are. the Spanish coins which 
circulate as equivalent to the coins of our.own mint: and 
in respect to these Spanish coins, a distinct measure will, 
be proposed. Our own coins are not yet: much reduced 
by ordinary use ; but’ many of them are artificially di- 
minished. Since the evils of diminished coins result 
from the nature of things, increase with time, and if not 
counteracted, become, sooner or later, a capital vice in 
the money of every country, they should be anticipated, 


| and so far as may be practicable, should be prevented by. 


the monetary system itself. Our own system has no pre- 
caution in this respect ; it expressly makes our coins di~ 
minished to any degree whatever, as fully legal as coins 
of entire weight; and it thus *promotes the march of 
these mischiefs. Some restriction of the existing rule is 


' Necessary, as a permanent regulation, which may at least 


check the progress of this great disorder, and the regula- 
tion which seems best adapted to this purpose and to our 
present situation, is, that our diminished coins should'not® 
be, as they now are, legal money. Peer i 
Though entire uniformity in the. weight of circulating <- 
coins is unattainable, great diversities are not to. be tole- 
rated, Ifall the circulating coins cannot be of full and 
uniform weight, still, the more ‘nearly they approach that 
condition, the more sound and useful is the money of ‘the | 
country ; and in proportion as the circulating. coins are 
diminished and unequa!, the inconveniences and mischiefs “ 
which have been described must exist. : 
If coins cease to circulate. when they are slightly re- 
duced, the benefits of coinage are, in some degree, lost. 


unfit for circulation by tale; they disturb the measure of | If they continue to circulate after they are much reduced,. 
values they impede the emission of new coins; and by | great mischief in all the money of the country. follows: 
their agency, the community is deprived of the uniform! Both these inconveniences are to” be avoided? and the © 


coins which public convenience requires. 

When diminished coins have become numerous and 
much reduced in weight, and still circulate as equivalent į 
to coins of full weight, the evil is not redressed merely | 
by issuing new coins, An emission of new coins affords | 
new and profitable employment to all who are engaged in 
exchanges, artificial diminution and the conversion of 
coins into bullion: The new coins of fall weight are 
quickly converted into buHion,or into diminished pieces; 
and the circulating money consists as before, in great 
part, of diminished’coins. The only effectual remedy is 
to abolish the cause which banishes entire coins ; and a 
total suppression of diminished coins must be accompa- 
nied or followed, by a recoinage of all or great part of the 
money of the country. ‘This remedy, inconvenient as it 
is, then becomes the less evil; and in other countries, 
it has often been found necessary. l 

Vor YL—F 


only practicable measure for this purpose, is-to establish 
a discrimination between coins, which, though slightly di- 
minished, may still circulate with utility, and: coins- much . 
diminished, which cannot circulate without mischief. 

To ascertain the greatest diminution of weight .which 
our coins will undergo, and yet leave their devices and in- 
scriptions clearly discernible, experiments have been re- 
cently made at the mint ; and itis found, that our dollar 
and its parts, when reduced by attrition, so that their dé- 
vices and inscriptions are not wholly obliterated, but” 
would be entirely effaced by a slight farther diminution,’ ` 
lose the proportions of their respective full weights, 
which follow : $ es 

The dollar loses five and seventy six hundrédths-per 
centum. ` D 

The half dolla: 
per centum. 


loses six and seventy-two hunidreths 
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The. quarter dollar loses seven and sixty-eight hun- 
* dredths per centum. : 

The dime loses nine and one tenth per centum.. 

The half dime loses ten and one fifth per centum, 

When our silver coins are diminished in any degree 
greater than-these respective rates, they are destitute of 
the impression of the mint ; and for that reason alone are 
unfit for farther circulation... = . ale 

The impression of the mint being essential, coins which 
have lost. that impression should cease to circulate; but 
this.criterion does not also decide that all diminished 
coins which retain the marks of the mint, may circulate 
with safety and advantage tothe public. Other conside- 
rations evince that the degree of diminution at’ which 
coins should cease to circulate, ought to be less than the 
rates indicated by the mere fact that so much of the im- 
pression of the mint remains, that the character of. the 
coins is still discernible. 

The preceding rates of the loss of weight by atiri- 
tion, in our silver coins, are the utmost limits of diminu- 
tion, within which, the marks of the mint are visible ; and 
though within these limits, the impression of the mint is 
discernible, yet when these coins are reduced to these’ 
limits, they are exceedingly defaced and their beauty is 
lost. ` 

Some of the modes of artificial diminution, such as bor- 
ing and sweating, subtract much of the weight of coins, 
and yet leave their devices and inscriptions, with litle or 
no alteration. 

The various mischiefs resulting from diminished coins 

_ take place, when coins are diminished in a degree much 
Jess than the-rates of diminution which they will undergo, 
without losing entirely the impression of the mint. A 
small difference of weight between coins of the same de- 
nomination is sufficicnt to afford profit by exchanges, to 
engage the trader in coins, in his operations, and to con- 
sign coins of full weight to the crucible or to exportation. 
The pernicious effects of diminished coins are the great 
evil. against which provision is to be made; and the 
only adequate remedy is, to remove so far as may be 
practicable, the source of gain which must always exist, 
where there is any considerable difference of weight, be- 
tween current coins of the same denomination. The 
high importance. of this object renders it necessary, that 
the diminution which shall put an. end to the circulation 
of coins, should be a very small part of their fall weight. 

The measure now proposed, being not to suppress ab- 
solutely the circulation of diminished coins, but to check 
their currency, by depriving them of the character of 
legal money, they may nevertheless circulate by con- 
sent ; and the degree of diminution, at which such coins 
shall:cease to be legal, may, without inconvenience, be 
lowe. Se 

‘Still, the rate of diminution at which coins shall cease 
to be legal, should: not be so low, as to confine them to a 
very short term of circulation. 

“From careful:examination of our own coins and those of 
other countries, the loss of weight sustained by our coins 
by ordinary use, during a period of fifty years, is esti- 
mated, as fellows : 

The eagle loses about one per centum. 

The half eagle loses nearly two per centum. 

“Thé.quarter eagle loses about three per centum. 

The ‘dollar loses about one per centum. 

“Thevhalf dollar loses nearly two per centum. 
~ The “quarter dolar loses about three and a half per 
centum.. : : 

The dime loses about six per centum. 

The half dime loses about ten per centum. 

It is proposed that our‘ceins shall not be a legal ten- 
der, when they ate diminished in weight more than one 
twenty-fifth part or- four per centum of their full weight ; 
and that this rule shall be applied to all the coins. Differ- 


ent rates of diminution for the different coins, would be 
too complex, and would afford very little advantage. Un- 
der the restriction now proposed, our coins diminished 
only by ordinary use will be legal money during the fol- 
lowing periods : 

The eagle, about two hundred years. 

The half eagle, about one hundred years. 

The quarter eagle, about sixty-seven years. 

The dollar, about two hundred years. 

The half dollar, about one hundred years. 

The quarter dollar, about fifty seven years. 

Tie dime, about thirty-three years. 

The half dime, about twenty years. : 

Though the object of giving to the public the use of 
coins for a long period, and that of arresting their curren. 
cy when their farther circulation would be pernicious, are 
not fully compatible with each other, they may be, to a 
great extent, reconciled, When we seek a particular 
rule, which shall harmonize these objects according to 
their just importance, our choice cannot be determined 
by exact science ; and some rule avoiding extremes, ap- 
proaching if not attaining the desired medium, and pro- 
mising probable success, must be selected. The rule now 
proposed seems well adapted to the intended end; it is 
deemed eligible, and it may be safely adopted and pur- 
sued, until experience shall suggest a more beneficial 
regulation, 

This restriction will protect creditors from payments in 
coins much diminished ; will check the circulation of 
such coins ; and will tend to preserve to the public the 
use of our best coins. 

When our monetary system and the mint were esta- 
blished, it was justly conceived to be an essential part of 
the system of national money, that the currency of foreign 
coins should cease. It was expedient, that the foreign 
coins, which were then the money in use, should be suf- 
fered to circulate, until the mint should be in operation 
and able to issue our own coins ; and the term of three 
years was regarded as a period, at the end of which, we 
ought to dispense with all foreign coins, and abolish their 
currency. ‘Thirty eight years have since elapsed ; and 
we have not yet dispensed with foreign coins, as legal 
money. 

Our laws have at different times legalized certain for- 
eign coins ; but all these laws were intended to be tem- 
porary, and most of them were expressly limited to short 
periods, which have expired. ‘The ouly foreign coins 
which are now a legal tender, are Spanish dollars and the 
parts of those dollars. 

Some Spanish dollars ‘are still coined by the mint of 
Madrid ; but with this exception, the coinage of Spanish 
dollars and their parts has entirely ceased. None or very 
few of these recent Spanish coins reach this country. 

Our great supply of Spanish coins has always been de- 
rived from the American countries, formerly Spanish and 
now independent; and the Spanish dollar and its parts 
now current in this country, were coined by the mints 
of Mexico, Peru, and other American countries, while 
those countries were subject to the dominion of Spain:— 
Since those countries have become independent, they 
have instituted new coins for themselves: and though 
their coins are in some respects formed upon the model 
of the Spanish dollar, they deviate variously, from that 
example; and the devices aud external marks of these 
coins are entirely different from those of the Spanish dol- 
lar. 


Few or none of the Spanish coins now in this countrys, 


have been fabricated within the last fifteen years; a very 
large portion, probably one half of them, had been fab- 
ricated and were in use, before the year 1792, when our 
mint was established ; and nearly all of them bave been 
in use, during various periods, from twenty to one han- 
dred years. à 
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‘All these Spanish coins are reduced in vations degrees 
from their original weights. All of them have been te- 
duced by use, and many of thein also by artificial means ; 
and many of these coins are exceedingly diminished. Tt 
is estimated that these Spanish coins now in our circula- 
tion are atthis time less in weight than their original 
full weights, by the following proportions : 

The dollar about one per centum. 

The half dollar, about three per centum, 

The quartcr dollar, about six per centum. 

The eighth of a dollar, about eleven per centum. 

“The sisteenth of a dollar, about nineteen per centum. 

Thesé are averages of the rates of diminution of these 
several coins ; many of them of each denomination be 
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sought to be ascertained. When the Spanish dollars and 
their parts néw in our circulation are considered in their 
aggregate quantity, it is estimated that at this time, the 
entire mass is at least six per centum less in actual 
weight, than the full weight ofour own silver coins. 

Whatever may be the exact average of this disparity, 
great numbers of these Spanish coins are now reduced in 
weight, far below any average of the dimiaution of the 
aggregate quantity; great numbers of them are exceed- 
ingly inferior in intrinsic value, to our own coins of like 
denominations ; and this portion of these Spanish coins 
is quite sufficient to operate with powerful effect upon 
the coins of our own mint. 

The Spanish dollars, which are now a legal tender, 


ing reduced more, and many less, than these estimated | are those, of which the actual weight is not less than seyv- 


rates. 

In the year 1826, various foreign coins were examined 
-and weighed at the mint; the results were laid before the 
Sénate in January 1827 ; and according to those results, 
the diminution of these Spanish coins is somewhat less 
than it is stated to be by the estimates now made. The 
examination of the mint was undoubtedly faithful and ac- 
curate ; but the results which it then presanted, are sub- 
ject to the uncertainty which belongs to the estimates 
now made, and to all statements of such facts. It being 
impossible to examine all the coins in circulation, all that 
can be done, is to examine, carefully, a great number of 
them; and to deduce from their various degrees of dimi- 
nution, an average, which will probably be also the av- 
erage of the diminution of the coins of the same kind, 
not examined. Such an examination and such a deduc- 
tion of averages, were made by the mint of 1826; and a 
similar proceeding has been the foundation of the esti- 
mates now made, But the coins examined by any per- 
son, at any time cr place, may be in their average, more 
or less diminished than an exact average of all the like 
coins in circulation: and it is believed that the Spanish 
dollars and their parts which were examined by the mint 
in 1826, must have been somewhat less diminished than 


enteen penny weights and seven grains; and the parts of 
the Spanish dollar are not a legal tender, unless they 
have like proportional weight. There are very few Span- 
ish dollars and not many Spanish half dollars now in our 
circulation: and of those now in use, a few have the 
weight thus requisite to make them legal money, All or 
almost all the Spanish quarter dollars are below the requi- 
site weight ; and most of them are reduced below that 
weight. The cighths and sixteenths of the Spanish dol- 
lar are still more diminished ; and all of them are far be. 
low the weight required to make thema legal tender. 
Of all these coins, a very small portion, not perhaps 
amounting toa hundredth part, may have the weight 
prescribed by the law now in force ; and these alone, are 
now legal money. The regulation by which Spanish 
dollars and their parts are thus legal money or not, ac- 
cording to their actual weight, was established in 1793, 
The legislature of that time were justly sensible of the 
mischief which would follow, if such of these coins as are 
inferior to our own in weight, should circulate as equal 
to them in value ; and by this regulation, they intended 
to exclude such inferior coins from currency. Experi- 


Í ence has shown that this discrimination of law, is without 
| efficacy in fact. 


If the existing law were enferced in 


the residue of these coins circulating in all parts of the | practice, such of these coins as are below the requisite 


United States. 


Minute differences between averages re- | weight, would not circulate. 


A very different conse- 


suling from particular examinations, are, however, of lit- | quence takes place ; and in practice, all these coins are 


tle importance, where the results of all examinations con- 
cur in showing the general state of the fact of diminution. 

An average of'another kind will exhibit the diminu- 
tion of these coins, in one view. Of these Spanish coins 
now in our circulation there are very few dollars, and 


equally current, without regard to their actual weight. 
From the fact that some of these coins have the weight 
requisite to make them legal money, and from custom, 
inattention or the inconvenience of weighing coins, all of 
them are current by tale, at full values. The actual 


the half dollars are not numerous. The quarters, eighths, | weight of these coins, is a test of their value, used only 


and sixteenths, are very numerous; they formia consider- 
able portion of the circulating coins ; their aggregate 
“amount very far exceeds the amount of dollars and half 


dollars ; and these minor coins are the pieces which are | 
| the mischiels which diminished coins never fail to produce. 


most diminished. An average of the diminution of all 


these Spanish dollars and their parts, deduced from tke | 
several ameunts of wie coins of each denomination be- | 
` lieved to be now in our circulation, and their respective j 
; rates of diminution, is estimated to be nearly seven per j 


centiim of the original weight and value of the aggregate 
quantity. 

The Spanish dollars and their parts coined at different 
times, were not entirely uniform in weight and the origi- 


hal full weight of some of these coins, was such, that the | 


dolar and/ dollars. 


intrinsic value of the dollar was equal toa 
nearly a cent of our money. The proportions in which 


thése coins of different emissions and different original | 


weights, constitute the total sum now in our circulation, 
éannot be determined with any accuracy ; but some of 


these coins originally a little more valuable than our own | 


silyer coins, are a part of the mass. fence, the degree 
of dimiuution of thesé Spanish coins does not express 
with entire accurucy the actual difference of weight be- 
tween them and our own coins: and the actual weight of 
these Spanish. coins ai this time, is the important fact 


| by those who by means of lighter coins, withdraw heavier 
! ceins from circulation : and in the indiscriminate curren- 


cy of all these coins by tale, the large portion of them 
which is much reduced in weight, has ample scope for 


The mint of the United States, from its commencement 
to the first day of the present year, has issued coins 
amounting to the following sams: 


Gold coins, - - - 8,691,530 00 
Silver coins, - - - 25,266,077 90 
Total amount of gold and silver coins, 33,957,607 90 
Copper coins, about - 7 539,530 00 


‘The coins of all kinds now in the United States are 
estimated to amount to about twenty-three millions of 
Of this amount, it is estimated that about four- 
teen millions consist of our own coins ; about five mil- 
lions of Spanish dollars and their parts ; and about four 
millions of various other foreign coins. 

Of the gold and silver coins issued by our mint, amount- 
ing nearly to thirty-four millions of dollars, a portion not 
exceeding fourteen millions of dollars now remains in 
this country, in the form of coins ; and this portion, con- 
sists almost wholly of the coins of silver. 

Our gold coins are withdrawn from circulation, chiefly 
by the operation of a particular cause, not now discussed. 
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More than one-third of our silver coins have departed, 


from circulation. a Oo 

‘Almost all. the early silver. coins of our mint have disap- 
peared. Our silver coins now current, srePprincipaly 
those issued within the last ten years ; and of these, the 
greater portion are of the most recent emissions. 

Our silver coins are tò a great‘ extent, treated as bul- 
lion ;-and.whether: they are -converted into bullion, or 
pass into manufactures, or are exported, they are lost to 
the use of the community, as coins. 

The ‘diminished. Spanish coins are neither converted 
into bullion; nor exported, nor used in manufactures ; and 
they continue in circulation. i ` 

The Spanish coins circulating as equivalent to our own 
coins of like nominal value, are chiefly the instruments, 
by which out own coins are withdrawn from circulation. 

By means of these Spanish coins, of very reduced 
weight, our own coins of full weight or very slightly re- 
duced, are procured ‘and converted into bullion, or used 
as bullion in manufactures or for exportation. The inev- 
itable consequence of coins current at the same value, 
while they are not of the same weight, takes place ; the 
excess af intrinsic yalue of our own coins, over that of 
the diminished Spanish coins, is gained by somebody ; 
our own coins disappear ; and the lighter Spanish pieces 
continue in circulation. 

Some other. causes have slightly contributed to with- 
draw our silver coins from circulation ; but these minor 
causes are inadequate to the magnitude of the effict 
which has been produced. The silver coins issued by 
our mint have exceeded the amount of all the coins now 


in the United States; and the portion of these silver | 


coins which has disappeared, is a sum greater than the 
amount of all the foreign coins now in this country. An 
amount not less than eleven millions of dollars of our sil- 
ver coins has been withdrawn from circulation; and the 
concurrent use of Spanish coins inferior to our own coins 
in weight and intrinsic value, but of equal value in cur- 
rency by tale, has been the principal cause of this fact. 
Though a large amount of our coins has disappeared, 
the increasing emissions of the mint would soon supply 
their place, if our own coins could remain in circulation, 


Our silver coins would remain in circulation, if they were | 
not incessantly displaced by diminished Spanish coins ; 


and while this cause shall exist, it will be impossible to 
retain any great quantity of our silver coins in currency. 


The injury already done by these Spanish coins has 
been great ; and if they could suffer no farther diminu- 
tion, they would continue to produce like mischief, in fu- 
ture.. But these. coins must become still more reduced 
by longer. circulation ;.and as they shall decrease in 
weight, they will more and more banish our own coins 
from circulation. -As diminished coins, they cannot be 
tolerated’: their currency is incompatible with the due 
progress and success of our own system of money ; and it 
is indispensable to the preservation of our own coins, that 
the currency of these Spanish coins should cease. 


In many parts of our country, prices and debts are ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, according to our legal no- 
menclature of money and. our own coins; but in other 
pafts of the republic, prices and pecuniary sums are, to a 
great extent, expressed in pounds, shillings and pence, 
and especially in shillings and pence. 
and pence are merely a money. of account, unkaown to 
our laws; dnd-to:state accurately the value of our own 
coins in this money, calculations involving small fractions 
are necessary. -This inconvenience alone is great. A 
much gieéater.evil is, that these pounds, shillings and 
pence, are of four dissimilar kinds, in different States and, 
places ; each of ‘them making different. divisions of the 
Spanish dollar, and its ‘parts, ‘into shillings and pence : 
and each of these discordant imaginary moneys, though 


Pounds, shillings | 


understood the inhabitants of the local scene where 
it prevails, ig little known by others. ‘These denomina- 
tiong with their various significations, tad existed_in many 
of the States, before the establishment.of our national 
system of money ; and they had been applied to the 
Spanish silver coins, which were then the most common 
money of the country. The same denominations are still 
continued by custom ; and this usage is prolonged by the 
presence and currency of the Spanish coins, with which 
the denominations of pounds, shillings, and pence, have 
been so long associated. When these Spanish coins sball 
disappear, the denominations of pounds, shillings and 
pence will soon cease ; prices and debts will be stated in 
dollars and cents; and not only will our coins be uniform, 
| but we shall also enjoy in practice, the great comveni- 
| ence of a uniform expression of values, in the national 
| money, in every part of the United States. - 

While these Spanish coins are legal money, they will 
not be converted into our own coins. The possessor of 
these coins can gain nothing by their re-coinage, when 
they are equal.in weight, to our own coins; and when 
they are inferior in weight, but still equal in current va- 
lue, he will certainly not employ the mint to. conyert 
his diminished coins into a less number of pieces. 

It has been said that we are not ready to dispense with 
these Spanish coins, because our own coins have not yet 
taken their place in circulation. Our own coins have not 
taken their place in circulation, because these foreign 
coins have had: the currency and the sanction of law, 
which they now possess: and while they enjoy this pow- 
erful protection, they cannot be replaced by our own 
coins. Not only will these Spanish coins continue to 
circulate, but diminished as they now are, they will to a 
great extent, expel our own coins from circulation. If 
the currency of these Spanish coins cannot be discon- 
tinued without some inconvenience, that inconvenience 
will be transient ; will be soon succeeded by the great 
benefit of sound and uniform coins of our own mint ; and 
will be itself the price, without which, that benefit can- 
not be obtained. 

It is in our power to possess a sufficient supply of our 
own coins ; but we never can enjoy this great conveni- 
ence, without employing the means which are necessary 
to the end. Weare in no want of gold and silver; and 
| in a country so rich, industrious, and commercial, there 
| never can be any deficiency of these metals, of Jong du» 
ration. Our recent imports and exports of gold and sil- 
yer, have been, during the four years which are specified, 
as follows: ; 

From the thirtieth day of September, 1824, to the thir- 
tieth day of September, 1825. , 

Imports, 6,150,765 dollars. 
Exports, 8,797,055 dellars. 

From the thirtieth day of September, 1825, to the thir- 

tieth day of September, 1826 ; . 
Imports, 6,880,966 dollars. 
zxports, 4,098,678 dollars. 

From the thirtieth day of September, 1826, to the thir- 
tieth day of September, 1827 ; 

Imports; 8,151,130 dollars. 
Exports, 7,971,306 dollars. 

From the thirtieth day of September, 1827, to the thir- 
| tieth day of September, 1828 ; 

Imports, 7,489,741 dollars. 
, Exports, 7,550,459 dollars. 

These great quantities of the precious metals are 
brought into our country, and when here, are ready to 
satisfy any demand, internal or foreign, which may ex- 
iste They. are now exported soon after they arrive. Any 
portion of the gold and silver imported, which may be re- 
quisite for a supply of our own coins, may be retained 
for that object; but this purpose cannot be accomplished, 
without rendering our own coins necessary for the uses 


| 
| 
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of money.. Coins are converted into bullion, and'bellion 
is converted into coins. by the mint, at the pleasure of 
every possessor ofcoins or bullion ; the object of either 
conversion, is gain; and the possessor of bullion will not 
employ the -mint to coin it, unless coins are more valua 
ple than the uncoined metal. A demand for coins for 
the offices of money, renders-them more valuable than 
bullion: and an adequate supply of coins can never be 
obtained and held in circulation, otherwise than by an 
effective demand for coins as money. A 
‘Whatever may be ihe amount of the coins possessed 


by the community, and whether the offices of money are: 


performed wholly by coins, or partly by coins and partly 
by credit in the forms of paper money, it is of the high- 
est moment, that the coins which are «the only legal 
money, should be uniform and current, according to their 
true values. f 

To depend upon foreign coins for our ordinary domes- 
tic use, is unworthy óf ourselves and our condition, We 
have all the reasons of policy which induce nations to es- 
tablish and coin money for themselves: we have all the 
means for coining our own money: our own system of 
money, our mint and our own coins, are no longer, in 
their infancy : and the just pride of national character 
should now discard the foreign coins which were from 
necessity adopted and used by the country, in its colo- 
nial state. f 

The currency ofthese Spanish coins-must now be abol- 
ished, or at least be checked. As these coins are widely 
diffused, and cannot be immediately replaced in circula. 
tion by our own coins, it would be too rigorous to pro- 
hibit at once their currency by consent. Their circula 
tion may be checked, by depriving them altogether of 
the character of legal money, and this is the measure 
which is now recommended. Being in familiar use, these 
coins will still to a great extent circulate by consent ; 
and though any circulation of these coins will be perni- 
cious, their currency, by consent of parties, may. for some 
time longer be tolerated. 

Our mint is in a verysatisfactory state. Its officers pos- 
sess allthe skill requisite for their stations ; the modern 
improvements in the art of coining have been adopted ; 
and the machinery proper for fabricating all our coins, is 
provided and isin use, The establishment is complete 
in all the faculties of a national mint ; and being complete 
in its organization, its capacity to issue coins may be 
easily. enlarged. Our coinage has hitherto been per- 
formed in an edifice extremely unsuitable for the opera. 
tions of a mint; but under this disadvantage, the mint hes 
been able to coin without much delay, all the gold and 
silver which have been presented for coinage. In pur- 
stance of a recent provision of law, a new edifice for the 
use of the mint is now ina course of construction ; and 
this structure will afford ample accommodation for all the 
operations of a great mint. It will be completed in Jan- 
uary or February, 1831 ; and the mint will be established 
and in full operation in the new edifice, before the fourth 
day of July, 1831. The mint is now able to fabricate and 
issue coins to the amount of five millions of dollars in a 
year ; and it will soon be able to coin ten millions of dol- 
lars ina year, or any greater sum which our wants may 
require. 

The proposed regulations concerning the legal tender 
of the copper coins, and the legal tender of diminished 
coins of silver and gold, may, without inconvenience, 
have immediate operation. 

It is proposed that the regulation by which Spanish 
dollars and their parts will cease to be a legal tender, 
shall take effect on the fourth day of July, 1831. Before 
that time, all these Spanish coins now in the United 
States, may be re-coined, if they should be presented .to 
the mint, for that purpose. Almost all the Spanish dol- 


-dars now in this country, are collected in the commercial | 
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seaports; where they are held father as articles of mer- 
chandize, than as circulating coins.. The minor coins and 
especially the quarters, eighths and sixteenths of the 
Spanish dollar, are in active circulation in all parts of our 
country. These coins being in common use, great num- 
bers of them will circulate by consent, ‘after they shall 
cease to be legal money; as all of them now” circulate 
fréely, when very few of them are a legal- tender. No 
great quantity of these Spanish. cojus will be presented 
for re-coinage, at any particular time. This measure will 
therefore produce no inconvenient. pressure upon the 
community or the mint ; and its practical effect will be, 
that these Spanish coins will be gradually withdrawn from 
circulation, and gradually replaced by our own coins. 

Weare not prepared for the immediate operation of 
the rule by which our silver coins, less than a dollar, will 
not be a legal tender for payment of large sums. . Our 
gold coins are withdrawn from circulation, ‘soon after . 
they are issued from the mint; and we have very few 
dollars of our own mint, now in currency. A delay which 
may enable usto provide a suitable amount of dollars or 
of ‘dollars and gold coins, must therefore be allowed. 
The. proposed regulation should be now established, 
that all may prepare for its cffect ; and the time assigned 
for the commencement of its operation, should be suf- 
ficiently remote to allow requisite preparation, and-suf- 
ficiently near to impose the necessity and give the im- 
pulse, without which preparation will not be made. 

The values of gold and silver, in their relation to each 
other, now established in our coins, are different -from 
the relative values of these metals in commerce, the legal 
valuation of gold being too low, and that of silver too 
high. Our gold coins are withdrawn from circulation, 
chiefly by the operation of this erroneous proportion. 
This subject is now under examination by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in pursuance of a resolution of the Se- 
nate ; and it is believed, that by suitable regulations fhe 
convenience of gold coins may be secured to the country. 
But if this object should not be attained, and our coins 
shall hereafter consist as they now do, of silver, the coins 
of this metal should be such as are best adapted to pub 
lic convenience. Without the regulation now proposed, 
dollars will not be- coined, or if coined, will not remain 
in circulation ; and, the dollar; the largest silver coin au- 
thorized: by law, the unit of our system of money,-will be 
known only as a money of account, not represented by 
any sensible object. > ` ` 

Had this regulation been in force from the commence- 
ment of our system, we should now have in currency a 
due proportion of the higher coins, All our coins hav- 
ing been indiscriminately legal for all the purposes of 
money, the causes which subtract large coins from circu- 
lation have had unrestrained operation ; and we are now 
almost destitute cf the higher coins. which our system 
has wisely authorized. 

When this regulation shall be in force, a portion of the 
current coins must consist either of dollars, or of dollars 
and gold; but this portion will probably be no great 
part of the aggregate amount of our coins. -Large sums 
will from convenience be in general received and. paid 
as they now are, in paper money. An amount of dollars 
and gold or of dollars sufficient for all the exigencies 
which are likely to arise from the operation ofthis rule, 
may be coined within two years, ‘That an interval may 
be allowed, which shall be amply sufficient for all ne> 
_cessary preparation, in respect both to the convenience 
of the community and the ability of the mint, the fourth 
day of July, 1833, is proposed as the time when. this re- 
gulation shall take effect. ze 

Our system of money is in the main excellent; and in 
most of its great principles, no innovation gan be made- 
with advantage.. Butit is not perfect, and-it is- suscep- 
tible of much improvement. The design of this report, 
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has been, to presentand discuss some of the defects.of 
the existing laws ;:and to proposé the new wegulations 
which are requisite to supply those defects. These re- 
gulations are conceived not only to:be amendments im- 
portant in themselves, as sound principles of a permanent 
system, but‘also to be urgently required by the actual 
state of the-coins now in use. Sa opens S 

Thegeneral effects ef these regulations will be, to‘pro- 
mote the coinage of the precious métals; to increase 
the quantity of our own coins, and especially of some of 
our coins, which new ‘scarcely enter into our circulation ; 
to diffuse our different coins throughout the United 
States ;-and to retain them in the circulation and the use 
of the community. 

The propositions now submitted, are these : 

1. That our copper coins shall be a legal tender for | 
payment -of any sum not exceeding ten cents, and for | 
o no greater sum. ` | 

2. That our silver coins less than a dollar, shall not be 
a legal tender, for payment -of any sum exceeding ten | 


| 

dollars. | 
~ 3. That when our coins of gold or silvcr are diminished 
in ‘weight, more than a twenty-fifth part of their full 
5. That the. first and third of these regulations shall 
be in force immediately ; that the fourth shall take effect 

on the fourth day of July, 1831; and that the second | 


4, That no foreign coin whatever shall be 
der. 


weight, they shall not be legal money. ‘ 

a Tegal ten- 
shall take effect on the fourth day of July, 1833.” 
A bill containing these provisions, is also submitted. 


IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, | 


Fepruanry 22, 1830. 
Mr. WHITE made the followirg report : 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred 
that part of the‘President’s Message, dated the eighth 
day of December last, which relates to Indian Affairs, 
have had the same under consideration, and ask leave 
to submit the following report : 


Every thing which relates tö those Indian tribes or na- 
tions, with which we have political relations, created or 
reguluted by treaties, is becoming, every year, more and 
more interesting ; especially those relating to such as re- 
side. within any of the States of the Union, or of the 
territories belonging to it. The matters communicated | 
by the President, in his Message, relative to the Chero- ; 
kees, are of the most delicate and interesting character, 
whether considered in relation to the United States, to 
the States of Georgia and Alabama, or to the Cherokee | 
Nation, The committee have employed themselves assi- 
duotsly in their investigation, with an anxious wish to 
avail themselves ofall the information within their reach, 
and desirous to recommend something to the Senate, 
which, if productive of no positive good, will at least 
have the merit of not farther embarrassing questions, al- | 
ready sufficiently complicated. 

With this nation, the United States have formed a num- 
ber of treaties, commencing as early as the year 1785, 
and ending in the year 1819. At the formation of the 
first, the Indians occupied portions of territory within the 
chartered’ limits of the States of North Carolina, South 
Cartolina; and of Georgia. Since that period, North Car. 
olina ceded a part of her térritory, on which a portion of 
these Indians resided, to the United States; and that ter- 
ritory, ctording to the lerms of the deed of ééssion, has been 
since formed into the State of ‘ennessee. South Caro- 
lina and Georgia amicably ‘settled the boundary between 
them; and by anagreement. between the United States | 
and Georg a, «dated in the year 1802, the United States 
“acquired the title to a portion of territory, out of which, 


the State of Alabama, andthe greater -part of the State 
of Mississippi, have been since formed. And now, it so 
happens, that a part of the Cherokees still reside within 
the States of North:Carolina and Georgia, according to 
their present borndaries, as well as within ‘the limits of 
Tennessee and of Alabama. - Latterly, Georgia, in the 


exercise, as she supposes, of hersovereign powers, has’ 


extended her laws over the whole of the State, and sub» 
jected the Indians te -her jurisdiction. Meantime, the 
Cherokees have formed a civil: gov. rnment of their own, 
entirely independent of any State, claiming to have a 
right to do so in virtue of their original title to the lands 
on which they reside, and relying, likewise, upon the 
guarantee of their country, in several cf their treaties 
forred with the United States. They have called upon 
the Executive to make good this guarantee, by prevent- 
ing the operation of the laws of either Georgia or Alaba- 
ma, within those limits seeured to them by the said trea- 
ties. To this application the President bas replied, that 
he has. no power to check the operation of the laws of 
those States, within their respective limits ; that the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbids the formation of any 
new State within the limits of'an-old one, without its con- 
sent ; therefore, the Cherokees cannot be recognized as 
a separate Slate, within those limits where they now re- 
side ; and that, it they choose to remain there, they shall 
be protected in doing so, but that they must submit to 
the laws of the respective States, at the same time they 
are protected by them, and earnestly recommends to 
them to consent to exchange the country where they 
now reside, for one West of the Mississippi, owned by 
the United Statcs, and not yet included within the bounds 
of any State or Territory, where they can be again united 
with that portion of their nation which has already emi- 
grated, and where the United States can, and will, make 
them forever secure from any interruption from the 
whites, or from any other uation or people whatever. 

To this proposition the Indians have given an absolute 
refusal, still insisting ona fulfilment of their treaty stipu- 
lations. 

The laws of Georgia will commence their operation in 
the month of June next. It is easy to foresee the pain- 
fal consequences which will probably follow, trom laws 
operating over the same territory, at one and the same 
time, and flowing from jurisdictions or sovercigns, inde- 
pendent of each other. 

The evil will not stop here ; already we are advised 


| Mississippi has passed a law, incorporating her Indian 


population with her citizens ; that Alabama has extend: 
ed her laws over the Creek Indians within her limits ; and 
before Jong, we*may anticipate that the like policy will 
be pursued by several other States. 

From the information before the committee, no hope 
need be entertained that either of those States will change 
their policy, and repeal those laws ; a period has arrived, 
when the United States have a duty to perform, which 
must be discharged, in good faith, to the States concerned, 
tu the Indians, and with a sacred regard to their own high 
character. 

In the view which the committee have of this subject, 
they believe it would be unnecessary, if not improper, 
for them to offer any opinion upon the points in dispute 
between the contending parties, because there “can be 
no reason to suppose any additional enactments by Con- 
gress are necessary to put in the power of the Executive 
to make good the guaranties contained in the treaties, if, 
in his judgment, they ought to have the construction for 
which the Cherokees insist, and his duty, according to 
the constitution, would authorize him to oppose the op- 
eration of the State laws. 

In 1802, Congress passed an act to regulate trade and 
intercourse with the Indians, the provisions of which, 
connected with the treaties, are sufficiently broad to au- 
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thorize the Executive to give effect to every stipulation, {the purpose, and threats, when persuasion is likely- to 
which it is the duty of the United States to perform. fail. The committee are well satisfied,.that.every hu- 

The failure to comply with the wishes of the Chero- ! mane and benevolent individual, who is anxious for the 
kees, as it appears to the Committee, proceeded not ; welfare of ‘the great body of the Cherokees, aad is‘cor- 
from a defect in the law, but because, in the opinion of | rectly. informed of their true condition, must feel desirous, 
the Executive, constitutional objections exist, which it is | for their removal, provided it can.be effected with their 


not in the power of Congress to remove, by any law | consent. 


which they could enact. 


Ocher strong inducements for this desire, must -be 


The difficulties which have actually occurred were] found in the condition to which they are now brought, by 
foreseen some years since, and successive Administrations! the collision. between them and the laws of the States in 


seem to have been anxiously endeavoring to avoid them ;| 
and the only remedy suggested by any, appears to have | 
been, to provide a country West of the Mississippi, be- 
yond. the limits of any State or organized Territory ; to | 
have it laid off and divided into as many districts as would 
accommodate all the Indiuns residing within any of the | 
States or Territories; to have those districts so described, 
by natural or artificial marks, that each could be known | 
from every other; and then, by fairand peaceable means, | 
to induce the Indians to exchange the lands where they: 
live, for some of those thus described, and to emigrate. | 
A suitable country, asis believed, has been procured, but, | 
owing to some cause or other, the districts have not, as: 
yet, been laid off, aad properly described. Exchanges, 
however, to a considerable extent, have been made, and: 
consequent ewigrations from various tribes have taken | 
place. A portion of the Cherokees, equal, as is believed, 
to from one third to one half of the whole, has actually } 
removed to, and settled in, a country well situated toj 
their wants and wishes, West of the Mississippi. There 
is good reason to believe many more would have removed 
before this time, except for various causes, which, as yet, 
the United States, have not been able to overcome. The 
principal one is, the idea ofa separate and independent į 
State of their own, where they now live. ‘his is the! 
work, principally, of comparatively a few, who are either } 
white men connected with the nation by marriage, or of! 
those of mixed blood, born in the nation, who are well; 
educated and intelligent, who have acquired considerable į 
property, and, through the annuities paid by the United į 
States, and by other means, are yearly adding to it. This | 
class of people, itis believed, do not altogether equal one | 
hundred in number. A very small portion of full blood- | 
ed Indians can be named, who are in the like circum- 
stances, or who have much agency in their public affairs. 
Those who are in public employ, have an influence al- | 
most unbounded over the nation. They fill all tue off. | 
ces created by their laws, and have the entire manage- 
ment of the funds derived from every source. The rest | 
of the nation may be divided into two Classes. The one 
owning some small property, and having settlements of | 
their own, upon which they make a sufficiency to support į 
themselves and their families, and but littie surplus. — 
Those of the other, comprehending, as is believed, the | 
mass of the population, are as poor and degraded as can 
well be imagined. They may be said to live without 
hope ofbeiter circumstances; they have almost no pro- 
perty, and seem destitute of the means or prospect of ac- 
quiring any. There is very little game in their country. 
They are without industry, without information, unlet- 
tered, and subsisting chiefly upon what they can. beg, | 
and upon the birds and fish they can procure. A stran 
ger who travels along a leading road through the nation, | 
or makes but a short stay in it, will form a very errone- 
ous opinion of the true cendition of the great mass of the 
population. He has intercourse only with those of the 
first or second class, before mentioned, and forms his 
opinions of all, from the condition of those with whom he | 
associates. It may then be asked, why do these people ` 
refuse to emigrate? The answer is, those who have in- 
fluence over them, use every means in their power to pre- 
vent them, They misrepresent the country offered, West 
of the Mississippi. They use persuasion, while itanswers | 


which they reside. ; . 

Although the committe», for the reasons before given, 
consider it unnecessary, if nol improper, in them, to. of- 
fer-any opinion upon the validity of the conflicting claims 
of the parties ; yet, it-may not be without its use. to. call 
the attencion of the Senate to some of the leading facts, 
and main points, upon which the controversy has depend- 
ed, and must hereafter depend. 

The title of the: Cherokees must rest upon their origi- 
nal right of occupancy, and upon the treaties formed with 
the United States. ; 

As to the first, “their title by occupancy,” the answer 
would be, when the country was discovered, they were 
savages ; and that this discovery, of itself, gave a right to 
form settlements, and -to exclude all other civilized na- 
tions, That it conferred upon the nation of the discov- 
erer and settler, the right to acquire the usufractuary. in- 
terest which the natives had. It would be added, that, 
at a very early period, the Cherokees formed a treaty with 
Great Britain, by which they gave up their independence 
and put themselves under the protection of His Britannic 
Majesty. That they took a part with the British Crown 
inthe war of the Revolution. ‘Chat the American arms 
were employed against them, and they conquered, when 
Independence was acknowledged, and the treaty of peace 
made with Great Britain. ‘That this conquest conferred 
upon the respective Sales, within whose limits they were, 
all the rights, andl gave them all the powers which the 
Crown had, prior to the Revolution. ‘Phat this right still 
continued in the States, and never was yielded to the 
United States. That, in securing these righis, they. seve- 
rally exercised these powers, from the year 1777 up-to 
the year 1785, insuch manner, as, in their sovereign will, 
they believed to be wise and just, without any control 
from the United States. f ° 

That, although, in the Articles of Confederation, there 
isa power given to the Uuited States to make treaties 


| with Lodians residiag oud of their limits, yet there is, in 


the ninth article, an express saving to each Stale, of alt 
its legislative rights, within ils charlered limits. 

Astothe second point, the political condition of the 
Indians, as established by treaties between them and the 
United States. ‘The first and only treaty with the Chero- 
kees, during the Articles of Confederation, was conclud- 
ed in November, 1785. . 

By that treaty, a boundary is establifhed, which allots 
to the Indians a great extent of country within the ac- 
knowledged limits of both North Carolina and . Georgia, 
and over which those States had actually legislated; had 
previously authorized by law the sales of iand therein ; a 
considerable quantity had in fact been sold to individuals, 
and the consideration money paid to the State. 

Against this treaty both Georgia and North Carolina en- 
tered their solemn proies/s, it being, as they alleged, in 
violation of their legislative rights. 

Not very long after this treaty, the Cherokees waged 
a war against the citizens of those States, which continued 
until some short time prior to the treaty of Holston, con. 
cluded in the year £791. ` 

This was the first treaty made with those Indians under, 
the authority of the preseat Constitution. of the United 
States, and by ita new boundary. is agreed upon by 
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which the limits before allotted to the Indians are reduced 
to a smaller compass. . - : : 

By the. seventh article, *‘ the United States solemnly 
oni to the Cherokee nation, all their lands hereby 
ee ed: 3 N . P 

On the 7th day of February, 1797, an additional article 
to'this last mentioned treaty, is agreed upon, by which 
anaddition of-five hundred dollars is made to the annuity 
‘stipulated in the former treaty. -. 

‘In June, 1794, another treaty is made between the par- 
ties, by which the provisions of the treaty of 1791, are 
revived, an addition made to their annuity, and provision 
‘for running and marking the boundary line. 

In October, 1798, an additional treaty is concluded, by 
which former treaties are revived, the boundaty of Indian 
lands curtailed by another cession to the United States, 
for an additional compensation. 

In October, 1804, another treaty is concluded, by which 
more land is ceded by the Indians, for a consideration 
agreed upon and specified in the treaty. 

In October, 1805, two treaties are made, by which the 
Indians cede an additional quantity of land. | 

On the seventh day of January, 1806, another treaty 
is concluded, in which more land is ceded to the United 
States ; and in September, 1807, an explanation is agreed 
upon of the boundary line intended in the treaty last 
mentioned. ` 

On the 22d day of March, 1816, another treaty is con. 
cluded, by which the Indians relinquish their title to 
lands in South Carolina, for which the United States, en. 
gage South Carolina will make payment; and on the 
same day, another treaty is mace, in which the Indians 
relinquish to the United States their claim to more lands, 
and agree to‘allow the use of the water courses in their 
remaining country, and also to permit roads to be made 
through the same, 

On the 14th of September, 1816, another treaty is 
made, by which an additional quantity of lands is ceded 
to the United States, — - 

On the 8th day of July, 1817, another treaty is con- 
cluded, by which an exchange of lands is agreed on, and 
a plan for dividing the Cherokees settled. One part to 


as it related to the rights and powers of the United State’ 
only, then it is true, they are, and ought to he, a commu 
nity sovereign, in ail respects, those only excepted in 
which they had by thé treaties expressly surrendered 
their independence ; and still contend that Georgia was 
a sovereigw and independent State, from the 4th day of 
July, 1776, a period anterior to the Union of the States, 
under either the Articles of Confederation, or of the pre- 
sent Constitution. That, as a sovereign State, she had a 
right to govern every human being within her limits, ac- 
cording to her own will, and to dispose of all the vacant 
lands, when, to whom, and for what consideration, she 
pleased. That she is still in the possession of all those 
rights and powers, excepting only such as she’ has ex- 
pressly surrendered. That she never has surrendered to 
the United States, either by a treaty, or by any other 
‘means, the pewer to dispose of her vacant territory, or . 
to authorize the establishment ofa Government within 
her limits, without her consent. So far from it, that the 
9th article of the Confederation forbids any violation of 
her legislative righs, and expressly provides that no State 
shall pe deprived of territory for the benefit of the United 
States; and that the Sd section of the 4th article of the 
Constitution expressly says : No mew State shall be formed 
within the limits of one or more of the old, without their 
consent. And the 10th amendment of the Constitution 
declares, that even * private property shall not be taken 
for public use, without making just compensation.” That, 
if private property cannot be taken without compensation, 
the conclusion is very strong, that it was not intended to 
givea power to take the property which belonged toa 
sovereign Stale, under any circumstances whatever, That 
she never did give her consent to this disposition of either 
her jurisdiction or of her territory ; so far from it, she en- 
tered her solemn protest against the first treaty formed in 
the year 1785, as violative of her rights, and that no in- 
ference can be drawn to her disadvantage, from her si- 
lence, or from any thing she may have said in relation to 
any subsequent treaty; because, in euch. of them, a 
change was made, by which a portion of her territory and 
jurisdiction was restored to her, and thus her condition 
rendered better than it was under the treaty of 1785, 


remain East of the Mississippi ; another to emigrate West | against which she had protested. 


of the Mississippi, toa country designated in the treaty ; 


She may further insist, that the second section of the 


and those who might happen to fall within the territory | second article of the Constitution, which gives to the 
ceded, to have an election to become citizens of the United | President, with the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
States, and each heac ofan Indian family to have a reser- | the Senate, power to make treaties, has no application to 
vation of six hundred and forty acres of land, to include | Indians within the chartered limits of any of the States ; 


his improvements, 

And on the 27th February, 1819, another treaty is con- 
cluded, intended. to be in execution of the stipulations 
contained in that. of 1817, in several particulars, and in 
which an additional tract of country is ceded to the Unit- 
ed States. 

These, as the committee believe, are all the treaties 
between the United States and the Cherokee nation on 
the Last side of the Mississippi, and within the limits of 
any of the United States. 

In several of them there are stipulations for roads, the 
navigation of rivers, and the establishment of ferries with- 
inthe bounds reserved by the Cherokees to themselves, and 
gtiarantied to them by the United States. 

“An virtue of these treaties, the Cherokees contend they 
have.a-valid and. complete title to the lands of which they 
are iD possession ; and that they have a right to establish 
such government, as, in their own opinion, is best suited 
to their condition; and that such government is inde- 
pendent of- any-of the States within the limits of which any 
portions of their territory may happen to be ; and that 
the United ‘States stand solemnly pledged to protect them 
inthe peaceable enjoyment of it, against all the world. 

On the other side, the States may admit, that, if the 
_ political condition of the Cherokees was to be considered, 


nor the eighth section of the first article, which gives 
Congress power to regulate commerce with the Indian 
tribes. That if Indians can. be treated with, it must be 
those only who reside out of the limits of the States, and 
those with whom commerce may be regulated, must be 
similarly situated ; otherwise, that part of the second gece 
tion of the first article, which forbids the enumeration of 

| Indians residing within the States, and “ not taxed,” will 
be without any appropriate meaning. That, although 
the United States may have contracted obligations with 
the Cherokee nation, yet they had previously contracted 
those equally as-sulemn with eack of the States. ‘Phat in 
the 4th section of the 4th article of the Constitution, the 
following pledge is given: “ The United States shall sod- 
emnly guranty to every State in this Union a republican 
i form of Government, and shall protect each of them 
| against invasion, and, on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive, (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence.” is 
She may ask, how can Georgia have a ‘republican 
form of government,” co-extensive with her limits, un’ 
lessa majority of her citizens are permitted to prescribe 
rules, to which all musi conform? How will the United 
States have made good the “guarantee against domestic 

| violence,” if they permit a portion of the population 
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within her limits to-establish a Government, contrary to 
her wil, with authority. to. prescribe rulesinconsistent 
with those prescribed. by herself? She may -add, that it 
was in the- confidence. that. this * solema guarantee” 
would be sacredly kept, that.she consented.to give up 
any portion of her sovereignt¥, and become a member of 
the- Unien. ee era 

In addition, she may urge, that, 


“in, 1802, upwards of 


twenty-seven years ago, she. made a contract with the’ 


United States, by which they became bound to purchase 
any claim which the. Cherokee nation, or any other 
might set up to lands within her limits, as soon as; such 
purchase could be made upon reasonable terms. That, 
for this stipulation, she paid at the. time a valuable con; 
sideration in Jands which she. conveyed. . That, after 
wailing thus long, and seeing for several years past, the 
prospect of a compliance on.the part of the United States 
decreasing, she had determined to exert her own sover- 
eign powers over her whole territory, in such manner as 
she believes willbe just to her whole popzlation. That 
the object of this agreement was to obtain a benefit for 
herself within her reserved limits, and that if she should 
fail to receive the benefit ske expected, she will take 
care not to suffer her condition to be made worse. 

That she is yet sovereign within her own limits, to 
every extent she was when she became. a member of the 
Union, except so far as she expressly surrendered her 
sovereignty by the derms of the Constitution. That, al- 
though she is determined to use: her power within her 
limits, yet she owes it to her own character so to exert it 
as most to promote the happiness of every rational being 
who may remain subject to her control, no matier what 
may be his color, or in what language he may make 
known his wants. ; 

Alabama and Mississippi may say they were a part of 
the State of Georgia, up to the time of the compact and 
cession in 1802, and that they bave heen erected upon 
parts of the territory then ceded to the United States ; 
and that, with the exception of the difference, produced 
hy not owning the soil within their limits, they are enti- 
Ued to the benefit of every argument which Georgia 
could urge in this controversy. 

Should these arguments, or any, othersin favor-of the 
States, bave the effect of proving that the United States 
have not the power to comply with the stipulations, con- 


tained in their treaties, with the Cherokees, on account of 


prior and superior obligations which they bad contracted, 
at could. not, in the opinion of the Committe, take any 
thing frin thet character for integrity. and good faith to 
which they are so juslly entitled. None could suspect 
that the obligation was contracted with a design tg mis- 
] or to deceive; and while the United.States: are both 
able and willing to make a full and adequate compensa- 
Aion tov all Chat may be lost for want ofa specific perform- 
ance of their agreement, their faith is preserved as invio- 
late as it would be if add their stipulations were speci fical- 
ly complied with. Should the Indians continue deter- 
mined to reside where they now are, and become sub. 
ject to the laws of the respective States in which they 
iteside, no difficulty can oceur, as your Committee see no 
reason toapprehend that cither of the States bave it in 
contemplation to force them to. abandon. the country in 
which they dwell; bat, if they determine-to. retain, and 
continue to insist on a separate and independent govern- 
ment, aud refuse obedience to the laws of the States, the 
consequences which must inevitably ensuc, are such as 
the humane and benevolent cannot reflect upon without 
fac lings of the deepest sorrow and distress, 
if, on the contrary, (hey should consent to exchange 
their present, places of residence for a country West of 
the Mississippi, it is in the power, of the United States to 
chunish one, suited, as the Committee believe, to their 
Wants and. condition ; where they- can be secured against 
Yor VLG l i 


i 
the Committee: have complied with. the: 


-diste abandgnment:of-them al the retug 
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the. intrusion of any other people. rthe pre 
tection of the United States,and.w. d, ih 
pursue their plan of civilization, a e 
peaceable enjoyment of a civil goxernment ol 
choice, and where Christian and ph 


lanthrop 
ample scope for their labors. of laye and benevolence 
_ Your Committee are. of -opinion,. that ample.. 

should be pluced, by Congress, in the power of the, Pre 
sident-of the United States, to authorize and enable. him 


chases ‘with such tribes, or parts of them, ag maj 
to remove ; to give aid in the removal, and to contribute 
for a season, to their support, at their new places of resi- 
dence. For which purpose the Committee ask leave to 
report a bill. tia Rats la 7 a 


æn: 


IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, ` 
Marci 29, 1830. ©0005 Sorre] 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, madé the fo 
The Committee on Finance, to which was referred a.re- 
soludon ofthe 30th December, 1829, directing ute com- 
mittee to ingitire into the expediency of establishing an 
uniform National Currency. for the United States, and 


to report thereon to the Senate, reporti csa aau, 

That nothing short of the imperative erder of ‘the'Se- 
nate could induce the Committee.to- enter ona subject: 
so surrounded with difficulty They undertake it with 
diffidence and a distrust of their capacily to elucidate ca 
subject that has engaged many nations, and the pens: of 
the ablest writers, without, as yet, coming to any definite 
conclusion. It still remains to be determined; whHat=1s 
the soundest and most uniform currency. One nation 
assumes one system, another a different plans sfn onema- 
tion, a pian is devised, and suceeeds for 
dent and restrictive emissions. Elated with 


\eCess, “lar 

ger and more extensive emissions’ are visqued:;ia api 
nominal rise ofall property takes. place ;. the: peoplerare 
not aware that such nominal rise is the effect.of dé precid- 
tion; the bubble bursts, and ruin tos the.wnsuspecting:is 
the consequence. All history shows: such acresult inse- 
veral natvons, and particularly. in. that.of ‘the. Unitel 
States. The Committee, engaged en. a variety of sub. 
jects, cannot devote so much ume on the tesolution as’ 
the mover must believe would. be necessary to dévelop 
fully the question before them, to.wite A sound andum- 
form National Currency. Presuming, from the tenor of 
the resolution, that the uniform national. cur 


rency opro- 
posed, must be prepared by. the Natiaval: Goyer inient, 
circulated under its authority, and: ma { bye itssere- 
astriction of 
the Senate, by endeavoring to devise:some pl through 
which the agency of the Governmé suiga measure, 


could be sale, or useful ; bat, aft ising. fo all the 
consideration they could. bestow, theins#Aestipns have 
resulted in a belief that any such measure-muxt resolve 
iseif, at last, intoa mere system of paper honey, issued 
by the Government. © The resort to the: issue of-a paper 
money has been often the desperate-expedient of the 
wants of a nation. It has then found its justification only 
in the necessity which created.its yet stich areis inevi- 
table. evils, that. every prudent Government has, 
moment its: pressing exigencies.permitted,. returned 
the only safe basis of-a circulating medium, the preci 
metals, and the private predits. attached: to. 
thein: | Such were the expedients of the.Gas 
the United States, during its two wu 
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inthe present condition of the Treasury of the United 
States, witha revenue far beyond its wants, with a debt 
almost nominal, and hastening to its entire extinguish. 
ment, such a measure is not needed by the interests of 
Government, nor is there the slightest indication of its 
being demanded by the wants of the country. Of such 
anissue of paper money, the Executive at Washington 
‘would be the natural fountain—the agents of the Ex- 
ecutive, thé natural channels. The individuals, and 
corporations, and States, who borrowed it, must become 
debtors to the Government ; and the inevitable conse- 
quence would be, the creation of a moneyed engine of 
direct dependence on the officers of Government, at va- 
riance with the whole scheme of our institutions. The 
limit to which this currency should be issued, the persons 
to whom it would be lent, the securities taken for its re- 
payment, the places where it shouid be redeemed, in- 
volve great complication and great hazard, regarding it 
merely in a financial point of view, while, on more en- 
larged considerations of political expediency, the objec- 
tions to it are, in the opinion of the Committee, insu- 
perable and fatal. ; 

Believing such a scheme to be impracticable, the 
Committee were consoled with the reflection that it is 
unnecessary, as they are satisfied that the country is in 
the enjoyment of an uniform National currency, not only 
sound and uniform in itself, and perfectly adapted to all 
the purposes of the Government and the community, 
but more sound and uniform than that possessed by any 
other country. The importance of this truth will justi- 
fy the Committee in stating some details to establish it, 

The currency of the United States, the only legal 
currency, is gold and silver; all debts to the Govern- 
ment, and all debts to individuals, being received in that 
medium, and in no other. As, however, the amount of 
coin requisite for these purposes would be unmanageable 
and inconvenient, the United States, like other commer- 
cial countries, have adopted the system of making credit 
supply many of the cases of coin ; and numerous bank- 
ing companies have been established, issuing notes, pro- 
mising to pay on demand gold and silver. ‘The Govern- 
ment ofthe United States has established one ofa similar 
character ; and for the convenience of the community, 
the public revenue is collected in gold and silver, the 
notes of the Bank of the United States, and the notes of 
such solvent State Banks as the Bank of the United 
States and its branches will receive as cash. 
` The currency, therefore, of the United States, in its 
relation to the Government of the United States, consists 
of gold and silver, and of notes equivalent to gold and 
silver. And the inquiry which naturally presents itself, 
is, whether this mixed mass of currency is sound and 
uniform for all the practical purposes of the Government 
and the’ trade of the Union. That it is so, will appear 
from the following facts: 

1st. The Government receives its revenue from— 

340 Custom Houses, 4 

42 Land Offices, > 
8004 Post Offices, 
132 Receivers of Internal Revenue, 

27 Marshals, 

35 Clerks of Courts. 

These, with other receiving officers, which need not 
be specified, compose an aggregate of more than nine 
thousand persons, dispersed through the whole of the 
Union, who collect the public revenue, From these per- 
sons, the Government has, for the ten years preceding 
the Ist of January, 1830, received 230,068,855 17 dol- 
“Jars. This sum has been collected in every section of 
this widely extended country. It has been disbursed at 
„other points, many thousand miles distant from the places 
where it was collected ; and yet it has been so collected 
and distributed, without thé loss, as far as the Committee 


can learn, of a single dollar, and without the expense of 
a single dollar to the Government. That a currency, by 
which the Government has been thus enabled to collect 
and transfer such an amount of revenue to pay its army 
and navy, and all its expenses, and the national debt, is 
unsafe and unsound, cannot readily be believed ; for there 
can be. no surer test of its sufficiency, than the simple 
fact that every dollar, received in the form ofa bank 
note, in the remotest parts of the interior, is, without 
charge, converted into a silver dollar, at every one of 
the vast number of places where the service of the Go- 
vernment requires its disbursement. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his report of the 6th of December, 1828, 
declares that, during the four years preceding, the re- 
ceipts of the Government had amounted to more than 
ninety-seven millions of dollars, and that all payments 
on account of the public debt, whether for interest or 
principal ; all on account of pensions ; all for the civil 
list; forthe army, fer the navy; or for whatever pur- 
pose wanted, in any part of the Union, haye been punc- 
tually met.”? The same officer states, that ‘it is the 
preservation of a good currency that can alone impart 
stability to property, and prevent those fluctuations in its 

value, hurtful alike to individuals, and to national wealth. 

This advantage, the Bank has secu¥ed to the community, 

by confining within prudent limits its issues of paper, 

&e. &e. 

2d. If this currency is thus sound and uniform for the 
Government, it is not less so to the community. 

The basis of all good currency should be the precious 
metals, gold and silver ; andina mixed currency of pa- 
per circulating with gold or silver, and convertible into 
it, the great object to be attained is, that the paper 
should always be exchangeable for gold or silver. Such 
a currency is perfect, uniting the convenience of a 
portable material with the safety of a metallic medium. 
Now it cannot be doubted, that throughout this whole 
country, the circulating bank notes are equal to specie, 
and convertible into specie. There may be, and proba- 
bly are, exceptions; because among banks, as among 
men, there are some who make a show of unreal strength. 
But itis a fact, so familiar to the experience of every 
citizen in the community, as to be undeniable, that, in all 
the Atlantic and commercial cities, and generally speak- 
ing, throughout the whole country, the notes of the 
State Banksare equal to gold orsilver. The committee 
do not mean to say that there may not be too many banks, 
or that insolyencies do not occasionally occur among 
them; but as every bank which desires to maintain its 
character, must be ready to make settlements with the 
Bank of the United States, as the agent of the Govern- 
ment, or be immediately discredited, and must therefore 
keep its notes equal to gold or silver, there can be little 
danger to the community, while the issues of the banks 
are restrained from running to excess, by the salutary 
control of the Bank of the United States, whose own 
circulation is extremely moderate, compared with the 
amount ofits capital. ‘Accordingly, the fact is, that the 
general credit of the banks is good, and that their paper 
is always convertible into gold or silver, and for all local 
purposes forms a local currency equivalent to gold 
andsilyer. There is, however, superadded to this cur- 
rency, a general currency more known, more trusted, and 
more valuable than the local currency, which is employ- 
ed in exchanges between different parts of the coun- 
try. These are the notes of the national bank. These 
notes are receivable for the Government, by the 9,000 
receivers, scattered throughout every part of the coun: 
try. They are in fact, in the course of business, paid in 
gold or silver, though they are not legally, or necessarily so 
paid, by the branches of the bank in every section of the 
Union.  Inall commercial places they are received, in all 
transactions, without any reductiva in value, and never,un- 
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der any circumstances, does the paper, from the remotest | specie; that for bank notes of Baltimore 2 per cent. 
branches, vary beyond a.quarter of one per cent. in its | were paid ; for those of Philadelphia, 6 to 7 per cent.; 
actual exchange for silver. Here then, is a currency as | for those of New York, 15 to 16 per cent.; and for those . 
safe as silver; more convenient, and more valuable than | of Boston, 20 to 22 per cent.; ruinous inequalities, which 
silver, which, through the whole Western and Southern | have now happily disappeared. j 
and interior parts of the Union, is eagerly sought in ex-| 3d. The soundness of the currency may be further il- 
change for silver ; which, in those sections, often bears a | lustrated by the present condition of the foreign exe 
premium paid in silver ; which is throughout the Union | changes. , i 
equal to silver in payment to the Government, and pay-| Exchange on England is, at the present moment, more 
ments to individuals in business; and with which, when- | than 1 per cent. under par ; that is, more than 1 per cent. 
ever silver is needed in any part of the country, will com- | in favor of the United States. This being the real fact, 
mand it, without the charge of the slightest fraction of a | disguised by the common forms of quoting exchange on 
percentage. By means of this currency, funds are trans- | England at between 8 and 9 per cent. premium. 
mitted at an expense less than in any other country. In| It would lead. the committee too far from its present 
no other country can a merchant do what every citizen of | purpose to explain, that the original estimate of the 
the United States can do—deposite, for instance, his sil- | American dollar, as being worth four shillings and six 
ver at St. Louis, or Nashville, or New Orleans, and re—| pence, and that, therefore, the English pound sterling is 
ceive notes, which he can carry with him 1,000 or-1,500 | worth $4 44, is wholly erroneous, and occasions a con- 
miles,to the ‘Atlantic cities, and receive for them an equi- į stant misapprehension of the real state of our intercourse 
valent amount of silver, without any expense whatever ;| with Great Britain, The Spanish dollar has not, for a 
and in no possible event, an expense beyond a quarter of | century, been worth four and sixpence; the American 
one percent. If, however, a citizen does not wish to in- | dollar never was; and whatever artificial value we may 
cur the anxiety of carrying these notes with him, or to run | assign to our coins, is wholly unavailing to them in the 
the hazard of the mail, he may, instead of them, receive | crucibles of London or Paris. According to the latest 
a draft, payable to himself or his agent alone, so as to | accounts from London, at the close of December last, 
ensure the receipt of an equal amount, at an expense of] the Spanish dollar, instead of being worth four shillings 
not one-half, and often not one fourth, of the actual cost | and sixpence, or 54 pence, was worth only 494 pence; 
of carrying the silver. The owner of funds, for instance, | the American dollar at least one fourth per cent. less ; so 
at St. Louis or Nashville, can transfer them to Philadel- | that, to produce one hnndred times four and sixpence, . 
phia for one-half per cent.; from New Orleans, generally | it would be necessary to send to England, not 100 dol- 
without any charge at all—at most, one-half per cent.; | lars, but 109 64 Spanish Dollars, or 109 25 of the United. 
from Moble, from par to one-half per cent ; from Savan-| States dollar. If to this be added the expenses and 
nah, to one-half per cent.; and from Charleston, at from} charges of sending the money and converting it into 
par to one quarter per cent. English gold, it will cost 111 ; so that 111 is, at this mo- 
This seems to present a state of currency approaching | ment the real par of exchange between the United States 
as near to perfection as could be desired: for here isa|and England. If, therefore, a bill at sight: can be pro- 
currency issued at twenty-four different parts of the | cured for less than this sum, or a bill at sixty days for one 
Union, obtained by any citizen who has money or credit. | per cent. less, say 110 per cent. it is cheaper than send- 
When in his possession, it is equivalent to silver in all! ing silver; that is to say: he who has silver to send to. 
his dealings with all the 9000 agents of the government, | England can purchase a bill on London for a greater 
throughout the Union. In all his dealings with the in-| amount than he would get if he shipped the silver itself, 
terior, it is better than silver ; in all his dealings with the | and of course exchange would be in favor of the United 
commercial cities, equal to silver ; and if, for any pur-| Stites against England. Now, such bills can be bought 
pose, he desires the silver with which he bought it, it is| at a less rate, by more than one per cent. in every city in’ 
at his disposal, almost universally, without any diminu-| the United States. 
tion, and never more than a diminution of one quarter The fact is conclusive as to the state of the currency. 
percent, It is not easy to imagine, it is scarcely neces- | If the bank notes of the country were not equal to spe- 
sary to desire, any currency better than this. cie, specie would be at a premium, which it no where is 
It is not among its least advantages, that it bears a pro- | at present. If the currency were unsound, more must 
per relation to the real business and exchanges of the | be paid of that currency in order to produce an equal 
country ; being issued only to those whose credit entitles | amount of coin in another country, where these bank 
tem to it, increasing with the wants of the active opera- į notes do not circulate. But if, as is the case at present, 
tions of society, and diminishing, as these subside, into | the bank notes are convertible into specie: if you can 
comparative inactivity; while it is the radical vice of all | buy with bank notes as much as you can buy with silver; 
Government paper to bè issued without regard to the | and if, in the transactions of the country abroad, the 
business of the community, and to be governed wholly | merchants, who, if the notes were not equal to coin, 
by considerations of convenience to the Government. would go to the bank and ship the coin, can pay as much 
After escaping so recently from the degradation of a|debt in foreign countries with the notes as by sending 
depreciated paper currency, the committee would ab-| the coin; there seems nothing wanting to complete the 
stain from every thing which might, however remotely, | evidence of the soundness and ‘uniformity of the cur 
revive it. The period is not remote when, in the lan- rency. 
guage of the late Secretary of the Treasury, the country | On the whole, the committee are of opinion that the 
was oppressed by a ‘‘currency without any basis of coin, | present state of the currency is safe for the community, 
or other effective check, and of no value, asa medium land eminently useful to the government; that, for some 
of remittance or exchange, beyond the jurisdiction of | years past, it has been improving by the infusion into the 
the State whence it had been issued—a currency that not | circulating medium of a larger portion of coin, and the 
unfrequently imposed upon the Treasury the necessity | substitution of the paper of more solvent banks in lieu 
of meeting, by extravagant premiums, the mere act of | of those of inferior credit; and that, if left to the pro- 
transferring the revenue, collected at one point, to de- | gress. of existing laws and institutions, the partial incon. 
fray unavoidable expense at another.” Itis still within | veniences, which still remain, of the paper currency of 
the recollection of the Senate, when, at the seat of Go- | the last. war, will be wholly ‘and insensibly remedied. 
vernment itself, specie could only be had at 20 or 22 per | Under these- circumstances, they deem it prudent to ab- 
cent. in exchange for the bank paper promising to pay | stain from all legislation; to abide by the practical good 
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which the country enjoys, and. to put nothing’ to hazard 
by doubtful experiments... : se ede 
The committee submit, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, certain questions propounded to the President of | A. When foreigners. are paid off, a part is remitted in 
the Bank of the United States, together with his answers | other stocks, a part goes in bills, a considerable portion 
thereto, and a document furnished by that officer, show- | of which are bills of the bank. Specie is never resorted 
ing the rates of exchange at which drafts are drawn by | to anless the bill market is so high as to make that mode 
the Bank of the United States and its offices of discount | of remittance cheaper. 
and deposi.e; and ask to'be, discharged from the furthér 
consideration of the subject. : ; 


_-Q. 8 When the debt is annually paid off to foreign- 
ers, do they remit in specie or bills of exchange? Do you 
supply the means in either way? 


Q. 9. Since you commenced the purchase and sale of 

she l pile exchange, has the rate varied; if so, to what ex- 

: pict Pee tent: - ; ° 

j ett ; / Pes A. The operations of the Bank in exchanges has had 

Questions ne eae Traidnt of fia Bank of the | iie effect of preventing the great factiations to which 
inks s , 5 MSs _ [they were previously liable. 

Question 1. When the Bank went into operation, was | Q. 10. What is the reason that exchange on England 
not Philadelphia paper ten per cent. worse than Boston, | continucs above what. was formerly considered the par, 
and (iat much better than Baltimore? that is, the dollar value at 4s, 6d, sterling? Is it that the 

Answer. Philadelphia paper was 17 per cent. worse | intcinsic value of the dollar has been found to be less than 
than: Boston—9 tọ. 9}. worse than New York papen—43 | 4s. 6d.? If so, what is that intrinsic value? 
better ‘than Baltimore. tet A. The reason is, that we choose to call our dollar 4s. 
“A. ? Were not ihe State Banks indebted to the Go- | 6d. whenit never lias been worth four and six pence, and , 
mmeht in large sums,which they could not have paid in | of course, when it. goes abroad, it is estimated, not by 
‘gotind currency? If so, to what amount? “And did not | the name we'give it, but according to its real value. 
the Bank in many instances assume those debts, and pay 


them in sound currency, (if so, to, what amount?) and á HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
indulge those Banks untilit was convenient for them to Arnix 13, 1830. 

pay? and did not the Bank Iose money by such indul. BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
gence! ` 


A. In. the years 1817 and 1818, the Government trans- |_| Mr McDUFFIE, from the Committee of Ways and 
ferred to the Bank at Philadelphia, from the state institu- | Means, te which the subject had been referred, made the 
tions, $7,472,419 87, which was cashed, and $3,336,691 67 | following Report: 
of special deposite, to be collected by the bank, making | The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom was re. 
$10,869,111 54. The loss sustained by the-bank, I can- ferred so much of the Message of the President as re- 
not estimate. I should willingly compromise for a loss of | lates to the Bank of the United States, beg leave to 
only $200,000. ; report: 


Q. 3. Has the bank at any time oppressed any of A That they have bestowed upon the subject all the at- 
State banks? ee „z tention demanded by its intrinsic importance, and now 
_ A. Never. There are very few banks which might | respectfully submit the resule of their deliberations to the 
not have becn destroyed by an exertion of the powers of | consideration of the House. There are few subjects, hav- 
the bank, None have ever been injured. Many have | ing reference to the policy of an established government 
been saved. And more have been, and are constantly | so vitally connected with the health of the body “politic, 
relieved, when itis found that they are solvent, but are | orin which the pecuniary interests of society are 9 ex- 
suffering under temporary difficulty. "| tensively and deeply involved.: No one of the attributes 
Q. 4- When a State bank becomes indebted to the | of sovereignty carries with ita more solemn responsibili- 
bank to an impioper extent, What course do you pursue? | ty, or calls in requisition a higher degree of wisdom, than 
Do you Jet them go beyond a certain amount, and what is | the power of regulating the common currency, and thus 
that amouni? fixing the general standard of value for a great commer- 
A. The great object is to keep the State Banks within | cial community, composed of confederated States, 
proper limits; to make them shape their business acccrd-! Such being, in the opinion of the Committee, the high 
ing to their means. For this purpose they are called upon | and delicate trust exclusively committed to Congress by 
to settle; never forced to pay specie, if it can be avoided, | the Federal Constitution, they have proceeded to dis- 
Dut pay mént is taken in their bills of exchange, or suffer- | charge the duty assigned to them with a corresponding 
ed to lie occasionally until the bank can turn round; no | sense of its magnitude and difficulty. 3 
‘amount í is fixed, because the principle we wish | The most simple and obvious analysis of the subject, 
that every bank ‘should always be ready | as itis presented by the message of the President, exhib- 
snotes, E : its thé following questions forthe decision ofthe Na- 
give drafts on any of the branches, or | tional Legislature: 
omRnother, oron the mother bank, what | - I, Has Congress the constitutional power to. incorpo: 
is the commission ved? : s . rate a bank, suchas that of the United States? ; 
A. The charge fordrafts is less than the transportation} 11. Is it expedient to establish and maintain such an in- 


of specie. senda detailed statement on this point. siitution? . f : 
© Q. 6. Do you, and at every branch, pay specie on de-| II. Is it. expedient te establish “fa National Bank, 
mand? Has there ever been a refusal? founded upon. the credit of the Government and its reve 
~ "A. Never. ; aaant back td nues??? f 

Q- 7. Can you state whether specie is more or less}... 1. Ifthe concurrence of all the departments of the 


‘abundant inthe United States at present, than at any for- | Government, at different periods of our history, under 
‘mer period? o ; ees every administration, and during the ascendancy of both 
"AL At the pfegent. moment, I think specie is more | the great political parties, into which the country was 
“Abundant thañ usual. “It comes in. as usual, And the | divided, soon after the adoption of the present Constitu- 
state of the exchanges with Europe is such, that itis | tion, shall be regarded as having the. authority ascribed 
héaper to bay bills than to ship. coin.’. The bank had, | to such sanctions by the common consent.of ail well re- 
ont fant, $7,608,000, whichis more than it has | gulated communities, the constitutional power of Con- 
‘had for nine years past. — aa gress to incorporate a bank may be assumed as a postus 
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late no longer open to controversy. In little more than 
two years after the Government went into. operation, and 
ata period when most of the distinguished members of 
the Federal Convention, were either in the Executive 
or Legislative councils, the act, incorporating the first 
bank of the United States, passed both, branches of 
Congress by large majorities, and received the deliber- 
ate sanction of President. Washington, who had then 
recently presided over. the. deliberations of the Conven- 
tion, The constitutional power of Congress to. pass 
the act of incorporation was thoroughly investigated, 
both in the Executive Cabinet and in Congress, under 
circumstances, in all respects, propitious to a dispassion- 
ate decision. There was, at that time, no organization of 
political parties, and the question was, therefore, decid- 
ed by those, who, from their knowledge and experience, 
were peculiarly qualified to decide correctly; and` who 
were entirely free from the influence of that party ex- 
citement and prejudice, which would justly impair, in 
the estimation of posterity, the authority of a legislative 
interpretation of the constitutional charter. No persons 
can be more competent to give a just construction to 
the Constitution, than those who hada principal agen- 
cy in framing it ; and no administration cau claim a more 
perfect exemption from all those influences which, some- 
times, pervert the judgments, even of the most wise 
and patriotic, than that of the Father of his Country, 
during the first term of his service. 

Such were the circumstances, under which all the 
branches of the National Legislature solemnly determin- 
ed that the power of creating a National Bank was 
vested in Congress by the Constitution. The bank thus 
created, continued ils operations for twenty years-—the 
period for which its charter was granted—during which 
time, public and private credit were raised, from a pros 
trate, toa very elevated condition, and the finances of 
the nation were placed upon the most solid foundation. 

When the charter expired, in 1811, Congress refused 
to renew it, principally owing, as the Committee believe, 
to (he then existing state of political parties. Soon after 
the bank was chartered, the two great parties that have 
since divided the country, began to assume an organized 
existence. Mr. Jefferson aud Mr. Madison, the former 
in the Executive Cabinet, and the latter in Congress, had 
been opposed to the establishment of the bank, on con- 
stilutional grounds, and being. placed at the head 
of the party most unfavorable to the extension of the pow- 
ers of the Government, by implication, the bank question 
came to be regarded as, insome degree, the test of po- 
litical principle. . 

When Mr. Jefferson c.me into power, upon the strong 
tide of a great political revolution, the odium- of the 
alien and sedition laws ‘was, in part, communicated to 
the Bank of the United States ; and, although he gave 
his cffivial sanction to an act, creating a new branch of 
that institution at New Orleans, and to another to punish 
the counterfeiting of its bills, yet, when the question of 
renewing the charter came before Congress, it was dis- 
cussed as a party question. And, though some of the 
most distinguished republicans, including Mr. Gallatin, 
then Secretary of the Tressury, and Mr. Crawford, then 
a member of the Senate, were decidedly in favor of a re- 
newal, sustaining the measure by able arguments, the 
votes in both branches of Congress were distinctly 
marked as party votes. At no ime, since the com- 
mencement of the Government, has there existed a more 
violent party excitement, than that which marked. the 
period under review. It was the period of the embargo, 
non intercourse, and other commercial restrictions; 
when the undiscriminating opposition of the leaders of 
he Federal party, to the measures adopted by the Ad- 
ministration, to vindicate our rights against British ag- 


gression, had caused the great majority of the American | 


People to view these leaders as the apologists ofa nation, 
already regarded inthe light of a public enemy...” When, 
to these circumstances we add, that the stock of the 
Bank was principally held by British subjects, and Ame- 
ricans of the unpopular party, the House will readily 
perceive how great were the national and party prejudi- 
ces, which must have been arrayed. against the proposi- 
tion to renew its charter. It was stated by.Mr. Clay, in 
a speech delivered in the Senate, that. seven-tenths of 
the stock belonged ‘to British subjects, and. that certain: - 
English noblemen, and a late Lord Chancellor, were 
among the very largest of the stock-holders. With all 
these difficulties to encounter, the proposition for re- 
newing the charter was lost only by the casting vote of 
the President of the Senate, and by a majority ofa single 
vote in the House of Representatives. f ` 
In less than three years after the expiration of the 
charter—the war with Great Britain having taken place 
inthe mean time—the circulating medium, became so 
disordered, the public finances so deranged, and the 
public credit so impaired, that the enlightened patriot, 
Mr. Dallas, who then presided over the ‘Treasury De. 
partment, with the sanction of Mr. Madison, and, as itis 
believed, every member of the. Cabinet, recommended, 
to Congress the establishment of-a National Bank, as the 
only measure by which the public credit could be reviv- 
ed, and the fiscal resources of the Governmentredeemed 
from a ruinous, and otherwise incurable embarrassment : 
and such had been the impressive lesson taught by a 
very brief, but fatal experience, that the very institution, 
which had been so recently denounced and. rejected, by 
the Republican party, being now recommended by a Re- 
publicanAdministration, was carried through both branch- 
es of Congress as a Republican measure, by an over- 
whelming majority of the Republican party. Itis true, 
that Mr. Madison did not approve and sign the bill which 
passed the two Houses, because it was not such a bill as 
had been recommended by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
rv, and because the Bank it proposed to create, was hot 
calculated, in the opinion of the President, to relieve 


i the necessities of the country. 


But he premised his objections to the measure, by 
‘waiving the question of the constitutional authority of 
the Legislature to establish an incorporated bank, as bes 
ing precluded, iu his opinion, by repeated recognitions, 
under varied circumstances, of the validity of such an in- 
stitution in acts of the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial branches of the Government, accompanied by indica: - 
tions, in different modes of a concurrence of the general 
will of the nation.” Another bill was immediately in- 
troduced, and would in all probability have become a 
law, had not the news of peace, by doing away the’pres- 
sure of the emergency, induced Congress to suspend fur- 
ther proceedings on the subject, until the ensuing sess 
sion. Atthe commencement of that session, Mr Madi- 
son invited the attention of Congress to the subject, and 
Mr. Dallas again urged the necessity of establishing a 
bank, to restore the currency, and facilitate the. collec. 
tion and disbursement of the public revenue; and so 
deep and solemn was the conviction upon the minds of 
the public functionaries, that such an institution was the 
only practicable means of restoring the circulating medi- 
um to a state of soundness, that, notwithstanding the de- 
cided opposition of ali the Stale banks and their debtors, 
and indeed, the whole debtor class of the community, the 
act, incorporating the present Bank of the United. States 
was passed by considerable majorities in both. branches of 
Congress, and approved by Mr. Madison. 

This brief history of the former and present. bank, for- 
cibly suggests.a few practical reflections. -H is to be re. 
marked, in the first place, that since the adoption of the 
Constitution, a bank has.existed -under the authority of 
the Federal Government, for thirty-three out of forty 
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years; during which time, public and private credit have 
béen maintained at an elevation fully equal to what has 
. existed in any nation inthe world : whereas, in the. two 
short intervals, during which. no national bank existed, 
public and. private credit.were greatly impaired, and, in 
the latter instance, the`fiscal operations ‘of the Govern- 
ment were almost entirely arrested. In fhe sécond place, 
it is worthy of special notice, that, in both the’ instances 
in which Congress has created a bank, it has been done 
under ‘circumstances calculated to give the highest an. 
thority to the decision. The first instance, as has.been 
already remarked, was in the primitive days of the Re- 
public, ‘when the patriots of the Revolution, and the sa- 
ges of the Federal Convention, were the leading mem- 
bers both of the Executive and Legislative councils ; and 
when General Washington, who, at the head of her ar- 
mies, had conducted his country to Indépendence, and, 
as the head of the Convention, had presided over those. 
deliberations which resulted in the establishment of the 
. present Constitution, was the acknowledged President of 
a people, undistracted by party divisions. Thesecond in- 
stance was under circumstances of avery different but 
equally decisive ‘character. We find the very party 
-which had so recently defeated the proposition to renew 
the charter of the old bank, severely schooled ‘both by 
adversity, and experience, magnanimously sacrificing the 
pride of consistency, and the prejudices of party, at the 
shrine of patriotism. It may be said without disparage- 
“ment, that an assembly of higher talent and purer patri- 
otism has never existed since the days of the Revolution, 
than the Congress by which the:present bank was incor- 
porated. If ever a political party existed of which it 
might be truly said, that ‘alk the ends they aimed at 
. were thcir country’s,” it was the republican party of that 
day. They had just conducted the country through the 
perils of ‘war, waged in defence of her rights and honor, 
-and, elevating their views far.above the narrow and mise- 
rable ends of party strife,sought only to advance the per- 
manent happiness of the people. It was to this great end 
that they established the present bank. ` 
In this review, it will be no less instructive than curi- 
ous, to notice some ofthe changes made in the opinions 
of prominent men, yielding to the authority of experience. 
My. Madison; who was the leading opponent of the bank 
created in 1791, recommended and sanctioned the bank 
created in 1816 ; and Mr. Clay, who strenuously opposed 
the renewal of the charter in 1811, as strenuously sup 
ported the proposition to grant the charter, in 1816. 
, That may be said of the bank charter, which can be 
said of few contested questions of constitutional power. 
Both ‘the great political parties that have so long divi- 
' ded the country, have solemnly pronounced it to be con- 
suitational, and there are but very few of the prominent 
men of either party, who do not stand committed in its 
favor, When to this. imposing array of authorities. the 
committee add the solemn and unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court, in a case which fully and distinctly sub- 
mitted the Constitutional question to their cognizance, 
` inay they not ask, in the language of Mr. Dallas, ‘* can it 
be deemed a violation of the right of private opinion to 
consider the constitutionality ofa national bank as a ques- 
tion forever settled and at rest? 


"And: here the committee beg to be distinctly under- 


and destructive ‘of public happines.. But, where the 
powe “exercised is clearly condiicive to the public wel- 


oh. 


fare, and its constitutionality is merely doubtful, it would 
seem to be one of the most obvious dictates of practical 
wisdom, to’ regard the decision of those who had the 
best means of ascertaining the intention of the Constitu- 
tion, and who were actuated by the.most-undoubted pu- 
rity and disinterestedness of motive, as of sufficient au- 
thority at least to overrule theoretical objections, and si- 
lenée individual scruples. f í 
The committee will now submit a few remarks, with 
the design of shewing, that viewing the constitutionality 
| of the bank as an “original question, the arguments in its 
favor are at least as strong as those against it. 
The earliest, and the principal objection urged against 
ithe constitutionality of a national bank, was, that Con. 
gress had not the power to create corporations. That 
Congress has a distinct and substantive power to create 
corporations, without reference to the objects entrusted 
to its jurisdiction, is a proposition which never has been 
maintained, within the knowledge of the committee; but, 
that any one of the powers expressly conferred upon 
Congress, is subject to the limitation, that it shall not be 
carried into effect by the agency of a corporation, isa 
proposition which cannot be maintained, in the opinion 
of the commiitee. r 
If Congress, under the authority to pass all laws, ne- 
cessary and proper for carrying into effect the powers. 
vested in all or any of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, may rightfully passa law inflicting the punishment 
of death, withoul any viher authority, it is difficult to con- 
ceive why it may not passa law, under the same authori- 
ty, for the more humble’ purpose of creating a corpora- 
ton. The power of creating.a corporation is one of the 
lowest attributes, or, more properly speaking, incidents, 
of sovereign power. The chartering a bank, for exam- 
ple, does not authorize the corporation to do any thing, 
which the individuals composing it might not do without 
the charter. It is the right of every individual of the 
Union to give credit to whom he chooses, and to obtain 
credit where he can get it, Itis not the policy of any 
commercial country to restrict the free circulation of cre- 
dit, whether in the form of promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, or bank notes. The charter of the Bank of the 
United States, therefore, merely enables the corporation 
to do, in anartificial capacity, and with more convenience, 
what it would be lawful for the individual corporators to 
do without incorporation. Mr. Girard established a bank 
in Philadelphia without a charter, which was in very high 
credit within the sphere of its circulation; and it cannot 
be doubted, that he might have formed a banking co- 
partnership with the principal capitalists in the other com- 
mercial cities of the Union, of which the bills would 


which, the Government imposes many useful restrictions 
for the benefit of itself and of the community. 
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But,even if it should be conceded, that the grant ofpow- 
er to “coin money and fix the value thereof” does not, 
in its terms, give Congress the power of regulating any 
other than the coined” currency of the Union, may not 
the power of regulating any substituted currency, and 
especially one which is the professed representative of 
coin, be fairly claimed asan incidental power—as an es- 
sential means of carrying into effect the plain intention 
of the Constitution, in clothing Congress with the princi- 

al power? This power was granted in the same clause 
with that to regulate weights and measures, and for simi. 
lar reasons. ‘The one ‘was designed to ensure a uniform 
measure of value, as the other was designed to ensure a, 
uniform measure of quantity. The former is decided- 
ly the more important, and belongs essentially to the Ge- 
neral Government, according to every just conception of 
oursystem. A currency of uniform value is essential to 
what every one will admit to be of cardinal importance a 
the equal action of our revenue system, upon the differ- 
ent parts of the Union. The state of things which exist’ 
ed when the bank was incorporated, furnished a most 
pregnant commentary on this clause of the Constitution. 
The currency of the country consisted of the paper of 
local banks, variously depreciated. At one of the prin- 
cipal seaports the local currency was twenty per cent. be- 
low par. Now it wasin vain for Congress to regulate the 
value of coin, when the actual currency, professing to be 
its equivalent, bore no fixed relation to it. This great 
and essential power ot fixing the standard of value, was, 
in point of fact, taken from Congress, and exercised by 
some hundreds of irresponsible banking corporations, with 
the strongest human motives to abuse it, becanse their 
enormous profits resulted from the abuse. The power 
of laying and collecting imposts and excises is expressly 
subject to the condition, that they “shall be uniform 
throughout the United States ;” and itis also provided, 
that no preference shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce, or revenue, to the ports of one State over 
those of another.” Now, when it is known that the cir- 
culating medium of Baltimore was twenty per cent, be- 
low the value of the circulating medium of Boston, is it 
not apparent that an impost duty, though nominally uni- 
form, would, in effect, make a discri nination in favor of 
Baltimore, proportioned to the depreciation of the local 
currency? Congress, therefore, not only had the power, 
but, as it seems to the Committee, were under the most 
solemn constitutional obligations to restore the disordered 
currency ; and the Bank of the United States was not 
only an appropriate means for the accomplishment of that 
end, but, in the opinion of the Committee, the only safe 
and effectual means that could-have been used. This 
view of the subject is in full accordance with the opin- 
ions of Mr. Madison, as expressed in his message of De- 
cember, 1816. ` “But,” says he, “* for the interest of the 
community at large, as well as for the purposes of the 
Treasury, itis essential that the Nation should possess a 
currency of equal value, credit, dnd use, wherever it 
may circulate. The Constitution has entrusted Congress; 
exclusively, with the power of creating and regulating.a 
currency of that description, and the measures which 
were taken, during the last Session, in execution of the 
power, give every promise of success. The Bank of the 
“United States, under auspices the most favo rable, cannot 
fail to be an important auxiliary.” 

Such are the authorities, and such the arguments 
which have brought the Committee to the conclusion, 
thatthe power to incorporate a bank is incidental to the 
powers of collecting and d'sbursing the public revenue, 
of borrowing money on the credit of the United States, 
of paying the public debt ; and, above all, of fixing and 
regulating the standard of value, and thereby ensuring at 
least so far as the medium of payment is concerned, the 
uniformity and equality of taxation. 


ee 

The committee have presented this brief analysis of a 
pank corporation, with the view of showing that there is 
nothing in the nature of the thing which renders it unfit 
to be an instrument in the hands of a government, ad- 
mitted to be sovereign in its appropriate sphere, for car- 
rying inte effect powers expressly delegated. 

Tt now remains for the committee to show that the Bank 
of the United States is a ‘necessary and proper,” or, in 
other words, a natural and appropriate means, of execut- 
ing the powers vested in the Federal Government. In 
the discussion of 1791, and also in that before the Su- 
preme Court, the powers of raising, collecting, and dis 
bursing the public revenue, of borrowing money on the 
credit of the United States, and paying the public debt, 
were those whigh were supposed most clearly to carry 
_with them the incidental right of incorporating a bank, 
to facilitate these operations. There can be no doubt 
that these fiscal operations are greatly facilitated bya 
bank, and itis confidently believed, that.no person has 
presided twelve months over the Treasury, from its first 
organization to the present time, without coming to the 
conclusion, that such an institution is exceedingly useful 
to the public finances in time of peace, but indispensable 
in time of war. Butas this view of the question has been 
fully unfolded in former discussions, familiar to the House, 
the committee will proceed to examine the relation which 
the Bank of the United States bears to another of the 
powers of the Federal Government, but slightly advert- 
ed to in former discussions of the subject. 


The power to coin money and fix the value thereof,” 
is expressly and exclusively vested in Congress. This 
grant was evidently intended to invest Congress with the 
power of regulating the circulating medium. “Coin” 
was regarded, at- the period of framing the Constitution, 
ag synonymous with currency,” as it was then generally 
believed that bank notes could only be maintained in cir- 
culation by being the true representative of the precious 
metals. ‘The words “coin,” therefore, must be regarded 
as a particular term, standing as the representative of a 
general idea. No principle of sound construction will 
justify a right adherence to the letter, in opposition to 
the plain intention of the clause. if, for example, the 
gold bars of Ricardo should be substituted for our pre- 
sent coins, by the general consent of the commercial 
world, could it be maintained that Congress would not have 
the power to make such money, and fix its value, be- 
cause it is not ‘f coined ?” This would be sacrificing sense 
to sound, and substance to mere form. This clause of 
the Constitution is analogous to that which gives Con 
gress the power “to establish post roads.” Giving to 
the word ** establish” its restricted interpretation, as be- 
ing equivalent lo * fix,” or ** prescribe,” can it be doubt- 
ed that Congress has the power to establish a canal, or a 
river, as a post route, as wellas a road? Roads were 
the ordinary channels of conveyance, and the term was, 
therefore, used as synonymous with ‘* routes,” whatever 
might be the channel of transportation, and, in like man- 
ner, “coin,” being the ordinary and most known form 
of a circulating medium, that term was used as synony 
mous with currency. 


An argument in favor of the view just taken, may 
be fairly deduced from the fact, that the States are ex- 
pressly prohibited from “coining money, or emitting bills 
of credit,” and.from ‘making any thing but gold and 
silver a lawful tender in payment of debts.” This 
strongly confirms the idea, that the subject of regulating 
the circulating medium, whether consisting of coin or 
paper, was, at the same time that it was taken from the 
control of the States, vested in the only depository in 
which it could be placed, consistently with the obvious 
design of having a common measure of value throughout 
‘the Union. j i 
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web: DPhenext. question proposed for-consideration,. is 
Ahe.-expediency of establishing an: incorporated bank, 
«witha view to promote the great.ends already indicated.- 
«In, discussing. the constitutionality -of such’ a. measure, 
‘some of the considerations. which. render-it- expedient 
have. been-slightly unfolded. But these reguire:a more. 
full.and: complete development, while-otbers remain to 
be presented. 5 en ke eee ee aa o 
` At must be. assumed as:the basis of ‘all sound reasoning 
on this ‘subject, that the existence of a paper currency, 
issued:by: banks deriving: their charters from the State 
Governmeilts,. cannot be prohibited by Congress. In- 
deed,’ bank ‘credit and bank paper, are so extensively in- 
terwoven with the commercial operations of society, that 
even if Congress had the constitutional power, it would 
«be utterly impossible to produce so entire a change in 
the monetary system of the country, so as to abolish the 
aagency of banks-of discount, without involving the com- 
munily.jn-all the distressing embarrassments. usually at- 
tendant on-great political revolutions, subverting the ti 


. tles.to-private.property. The sudden withdrawal of some 


hundred. millions of bank credit. would be equivalent, in 
=its-effects, Co the arbitrary and despotic transfer of the 
„property of one portion of the community to another, to 
the extent, probably, of half that amount. Whatever, 
„therefore, may be the advantages of a purely metallic 
currency, and whatever the objections to a circulating 
„medium, partly composed of bank paper, the committee 
consider that they are precluded, by the existing state of 
Abings, from instituting a comparison between them, with 
aview to any practical result. 

If they, were not thus precluded, and it were submitted 
to themas an original question,. whether the acknow- 
ledged and manifold facilities of bank credit and bank pa 
“per, dre not more than counterbalanced by the distress- 
ing vicissitudes in. trade incident to their use, they are by 
sno means prepared to say, that they would not give a 
decided preference to the more costly and cumbersome 
medinm.: f i 
«o But the question really presented for their determina- 
ion, is not between a metallic- and a paper currency, but 
„between a paper currency of uniform valne, and subject 
to the control of the only power competent te its regu- 
Jation, and a paper currency of varying and fluctuating 
value, and. subject to ne common or adequate control 
Whatever. On this question it would seem that there 
“could scarcely. exist a.difference of opinion ; and that 

this is substantially the question involved in considering 
the expediency of a National Bank, will satisfactorily ap- 
pear. by a comparison of the state of the currency previ- 
ous to the establisiument of the present bank, and its con- 
dition for the last-ten years. ; 

_», Soon-ufter the expiration of the charter of the first Bank 
cof the United-States, an immense number of local banks 
‘sprung up under the pecuniary èxigencies produced by 
ine withdrawal of so large an amount of bank credit, as 
necessarily resulted from the winding up of its concerns; 
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solely. for the want of:a national institution, which, at the 


Psame.time thatit would have facilitated the Government: 


loans and other -Treasury operations, would have fur- 


tnjshed a circulating medium of general credit in every 


part of the Union. In this view of the subject, the Com- 


‘mittee. are fully- sustained hy the opinion of Mr. Dallas, 


an amount, falling very little short of fifteen millions of 


‘lollars. |. These banks being entirely free from the salu- 
„tary control. which the Bank of the United States had re- 
ently exercised.over the local institutions, commenced 
` system of. imprudent trading and excessive issues, 
; yeedily involved the country in allihe embarrass- 
‘yments òla disordered currency. The extraordinary stim- 
ulus.6f.a heavy war expenditure, derived principally from 
Joans; and a.corresponding multiplication of local banks, 
; bythe double score in some of the States, has- 


istant period, without these extraordinary causes. The 
year of the war presented the. singular and melan- 
oly. spectacle ofa pation abounding in resources, a peo- 
“ple abounding, in self-devoting patriotism, and a Govern- 
` “ment reduced to the very 


then. Secretary of the Treasury, and by the concurring 
and almost unanimous opinions of all parties in Congress: 
for; whatever diversity of opinion prevailed, as ww the 
proper basis and o: ganization of a bank, almost every one 
agreed, that a national bank,of some sort, was indispen- 
sably necessary to rescue the country from the greatest 
of financial calamities. ¢ es 

The Committee will now present a brief exposition of 
the’state of the currency at the close of the war, of the 
injury which resulted from it, as well to the Govern 
ment as ta the community, and their reasons for believ- 
ing that it could not have been restored to a sound cch- 
dition, and cannot now be preserved in that condition, 
without the agency of such an institution as the Bank of 
the United States. a. 

The price current appended to this report will esti- 
bit a scale of depreciation in the local currency, ranging 
through various degrees to twenty, and even to twen- 
ty-five. per cent. Among the principal Eastern cities, 
Washington and Baltimore were the points at which the 
depreciation was greatest. ‘he paper of the banks in 
these places, was from 20 to 22 per cent. below par. At 
Philadelphia the depreciation was considerably less, 
though even there it was from 17 to 18 per cent. In 
New York and Charleston, it was from 7 to 10 per cent. 
But in the interior of the country, where banks were es- 
tablished, the depreciation was.even greater than at 
Washington and Baltimore. In the Western part of 
Pennsylvania, and particularly at Pittsburg, it was 25 per 
cent... These statements, however, of the relative de- 
preciation of bank paper at various places, as compared 
with specie, give a very inadequate idea of the enormous 
evils inflicted upon the community, by the excessive is- 
sues of bank paper. | No proposition is better established 
than that.the value of money, whether it consists of spe- 
cie or paper, is depreciated in exact proportion to the in- 
crease of its quantity, in any given state of the demand 
for it. If, for example, the banks, in 1816, doubled the 
quantity of the circulating medium by their excessive is. 
sues, they produced a general degradation of the entire 
mass of the currency, inclading gold and silver, propor 
tioned to the redundancy of the issues, and wholly inde- 
pendent of the relative depreciation of bank paper at 
different places, as compared with specie. ‘The nominal 
moncy price of every article was of course one hundred 
per cent. higher than it would have been, but for the dit. 
plication of the quantity of the circulating medium. 
Money is. nothing more ‘nor less than the measure by 
which the relative value of all articles of merchandise is 
ascertained. If, when the circulating medium is fity 
millions, an article should cost one dollar, it would] ccr- 
tainly cost two, if, without any increase of the uses of a 
circulating medium, its quantity should be increased to 
one-hundred millions: This rise in the -price of com- 
moidities, or depreciation in the value of money, as com- 
pared with them, would not be owing to the want of 
credit in the bank biils, of which. the currency happened 
to be composed. It would exist, though these bills were 
of undoubted credit, and convertible into specie xt the 
pleasure of the holder, and would result simply from the 
redundancy of. their quantity- Te is important to a Just 
understanding of the subiect, that the relative deprecia- 
tion of bank paper at different places, as compared with 
specie, should not-be confounded with this general de- 
preciation of the entire mass of the circulating medium, 
including specie. Though closely allied, both in their cat- 


riak of:avowed. bankruptoy,} ses and effects, they deserve to be separately considered, 
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The evils’ resulting: from-the relative depreciation of 
bank paper at different places, are more’ easily traced to 
their cause, more palpable: in: their: nature; and conse- 
quently more generally understood by the commanity. 
Though much less ruinous than‘the‘ evils resulting from- 
the general depreciation of the whole: currency, they 
are yet of sufficient magnitude to demand: a fdll exposi- 

A very serious eyil, already hinted at, which. grew out 
of the relative depreciation of bank paper, at the differ- 
ent points of importation, wag its inevitable tendency to 
draw all the importations of foreigiy merchandise to the 
cities where the depreciation was greatest, and divert 
them from those. where the currency was comparatively 
sound, -If the Bank of the’ United States had not been 
established, and the Government. had been left without 
any alternative but to receive the depreciated local cur- 
rency, itis difficult to imagine the extent to which the 
evasion of the revenue laws would’ have been carried. 
Every State would have had an interest to encourage the 
excessive issues of its bank, and increase the degradation 
of its currency, with a view to attract foreign commerce. 
Even in the condition which the currency had reached in 
1816, Boston, and New York, and Charleston, would 
have found it advantageous to derive their supplies of 
foreign merchandise through Baltimore; and commerce 
would undoubtedly have taken that direction had not the 
currency been corrected. To avoid this injurious diver- 
sion of foreign imports, Massachusetts, and New York, 
and South Carolina, would have been driven, by all the 
motives of self defence and self-interest, to degrade their 
respective currencies at least to.a par with the currency 
of Baltimore; and thus, a rivalry in the career of depre- 
ciation would have sprang up, to which no limit can be 
assigned. As the tendency of this state of things would 
have been to cause the largest portion of the revenue to 
be collected at a few places, and in the most depreciated 
of the local currency, it would have followed that a very 
small part of that revenue would have been disbursed at 
the points where it was collected. 
would consequently have been compelled to sustain a 
heavy loss upon the transfer of its funds to the points of 
expenditure. The annual loss which. would have result- 
ed from these causes alone, cannot be es‘imated at a less 
sum than two millions. of dollars, oe 

But the principal loss which resulted 4om the relative 
depreciation of bank. paper at different places, and its 
want of general credit, was that sustaiied by the com. 
munity in the great operations of commercial exchange. 
The extent of these operations annually, may be sately 
estimated at sixty millions of dollars. Upon this sum the 
logs sustained by the merchants, and planters, and farm- 
ers, and manufacturers, was not. probably less than an 
average of ten per cent. being the excess-of the rate of 
exchange beyond its natural rate ina sound state of the 
currency, and beyond the rate to which it has been actu- 
ally reduced by the operations of the Bank of the United 
States. It will be thus perceived, that an annual tax of 
six millions of dollars was levied from the industrious and 
productive classes, by the large. moneyed capitalists in 
our commerci | cities, who were engaged in the business 
of brokerage. A variously depreciated currency, anda 
fluctuating state of the exchanges, open a wide and 
abundant harvest to the money brokers; and it is not, 
therefore, surprising, that they should be opposed to an 
institution, which, at he sume time that it has relieved 
the community froin the enormous tax just stated, has de- 
prived. (hem of the enormous profits which. they derived 
from speculating in the business of exchange... In addi- 
tion to the losses sustained by the community, in the 


great operations of exchange, extensive losses were suf} 
fred throughout the interier of. the.country, in all We} when their discounts were liberal, andot 
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The Government; 


| smaller operations of trade, as well as-by ithe failure of 


the numerous paper banks, puffed into'a:factitious credit“ 
by fraudulent. artifices; and having fo ‘substantial basis 
of capital to ensure the redemption of their bills. = < 
Bat no adequate conception can be formed 6f the evil 
of a depreciated curréncy, without Tookinghéeyond> the 
relative depreciation, at different places; to thé: pe i 
depreciation of the entire mass. It appéars from‘t 
port of Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury “in? 
1820, that during the general suspension: of specie ‘pay- 
ments, ‘by the local ‘banks, in- the years 1815 and 1816," 
the circulating’ medium of:the United States had reached” 
the aggregate amoinit’of one-hundred’ and: ten millions’ 
of dollars, and that, ‘in'the'year 1819) it had’ been réda:* 
ced to forty-five millions of dollars, beiga redi of? 
fifty-nine per cent, in the short period of foyr yé: th 
committee are inclined tothe opinion,» that the severe” 
and distressing operation ‘of restoring a vicious currency 
toa sound state, by the calling inof bank paper, and the” 
curtailnent of bank discounts, had carried the reduction’ 
of the currency, in 1819, to a point somewhat lower than * 
was consistent with the just requirements of the commit * 
nity for a circulating medium, and that the bank discounts‘ 
have been gradually enlarged’since that time, so as td’ 
satisfy those requirements.” It: will “be ‘assumed, theres: 
fore, that the’ ciredlating: medium “of the United States 
has-been fifty-five millions of dollars forthe last ten years; 
taking the average. : Bone le go RAN I T NN 
Even upon this-assumption, it will follow thatthe: nas: 
tional currency has “been one hundred per cènts more 
valuable for the last ten years, thin it was in 1816In 
other words, two dollars would purchase no’ more éfaiiy 


commodity in 1816, ‘than one dollar has been capableof 


purchasing at any time since 1819, Itis obvious; theres? 
fore, that the depreciation of the paper of ‘particular 
banks, at any particular time, as compared with specie,” 
furnishes no criterion by which-to ascertain the general © 
depreciation of the whole currency, including specie, as” 
compared with the value of that currency at a different’ 
period. A specie dollar in 1816, would purchase no more + 
than half as'much as a paper dollar will purchase'at: pres: 
seit: ah robes at Re pio haat et Sey 
Having endeavored to explain, thus briefly; : 
ral depreciation resulting from à redundant cutrency, the “ 
Committee will now proceed to point out some ofthe ins: 
jurious consequences’ which have resulted from’ those < 
great changes.in the s'andard of value, which*have been? 
unavoidably produced by the correction: of the’ redun-- 
dancy. è ý ia 38 ey Sn er 
An individual who borrowed a sum of money in:1816," 
and paid it in 1820, evidently returned tothe lender’ 
double the value received from him;-and one who:paid : 
a dent in 1820, which-he had contracted’in-1816, as eve: 
idently paid double the value he: had stipulated: to pay: 
though nominally the same amount in ‘moneys “Teisans: 
this way that fluctuationsin:-the quantity: andvahre ofthe 
currency interfere, inthe most ‘unjustand injurious mans 
ner, between debtor and creditor. o c; se t cot 
And wlien banks have the power of suspending: speci 
payments, and of arbitrarily. contracting ‘and’ expanding 
their issues, without any general control, they exercise a:i 
more dangerous and despotic power over the property of 
the community, than was ever exercised: by-the*most’ab- 
solute government:* In:such a state of things; every man 
in thé community. holds..his property at the mercy: of 
money-making corporations, which-have a decided intere: 
est to abuse their powers: = =- : : 
_ By a course of liberal discounts and excessive-‘ig 
fora few years, followed by: a sudden calling in< of théir 
debts and contraction of their issues, they wouldliave'thé = 
ower of transferring the- property. of their! debtors: to’: 
themselyes, almost without limit: ’-Debts<-contracted:: 
s-eurrenicy oF: 
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co:rse- depreciated, would be collected. when their dis- 
counts: were almost: suspended, and. the currency. of 
course unnaturally appreciated; and inthis way. the pro 
| perty of the community might, pass.ander--the hammer, 
from. its-rightfal ownersto. the banks; for less- than one 
half.its intrinsic value. -H the committee have not great 
ly mistaken the matter, there is more of historythan of 
speculation. in. what. they haye here presented to the con- 
sideration of the House.e 0.600520 ee e o 
Itisimpos-ible toform any thing: 


: ag Tikean accurate esti- 
mate of the injuries dnd lossses:sustained by the communi- 
tyy im vartoas.ways, by the disorders and fluctuatio s of 
the currency, in theperiod which intervened between the 
expiration of the old bank charter and the: establishment 
ef the present bank. 
formed of the losses. sustained by the Government, m its 
fiscal operations, during the war. 600.” 

The committee have given this part ofthe subject an 
‘attentive and-careful examination, and they, cannot esti 


exclusively forthe want of-a sound currency, and an efh- 
cient system of finance, at a sum less. than torty six. mil- 
liors of- dollars. -If they shall: make this apparent, the: 
House will have something like a standard for estimating 
the individual losses of the community. 

The-Government borrowed, during the short period of 
the war, eighty millions of dollars, at an average discount 
of fifteen per cent., giving certificates of stock, amounting 


mate the pecuniary losses of the-Government, sustained | try, without any compensation. 


to,eighty. millions: of dollars, in exchange for sixty-eight | 


millions -ot dollars, in such bank paper as coukl be ob- 
tained. “In this statement, Treasury notes are considered 
as stock, at twenty. per cent. discount. Upon the.very 
face ofthe transaction, : therefore, there wasa loss cf 
twelve millions of dollars, which would in all probability 
_ haye been-saved, if the Treasury had been aided by such 
an institution.as the Bank of the United States. But the 
sum .of sixty-eight millions. of dollars received by the 
Government,:was ina depreciated currency, snot more 
4 s valuable as that in which the stock given in 
exchange forit has been and will. be redeemed.” Here, 
then, is another loss of thirty four, millions, resulting, in- 
contestibly and exclusively, from the depreciation of the 


currency, and making, with the sum lost by the discount, | 


forty-six millions of dollars. While, then, the Guvern- 

ment sustained this great pecuniary loss in less than three 
years of war, amounting annnally to more than the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government in Ume of peace, itis 
worth whilé to inquire, who were the persons who profit 

ed to this enormous amount by the derangement of the 
currency? It will be found that the whole bene fit-of this 
speculation upon the necessities of the Government, was 
realized: by -stockjobbers and money. brukers, the very 
same class of persons who. profited so largely by the busi 

ness of commercial exchanges, in consequence of the 
disorders of the currency, and who have the same interest: 
in. the recurrence of those disorders as lawyers have in 
litigation, or physicians in the diseases of the buman 
frame. - Having presented these general views. of the 


" Bankof the United States. 


But some tolerable notion may be | 


entitled, fromthe eminent station and high character of 
the citizen-by whom it is entertained, the commitice are 
constraine.i.to express their respectful but decided dis- 
sent from-it.. Itis true, that the bank docs not, in all 
cases, rcdeem-the bills issued by any. one of its branches 
indiscriminately- at.allthe.other branches ; and it isin re- 
ference to this fact, as the committee presume, that the 
President expresses the opinion that’ the institution has 
failed to establish *¢a- uniform and sound currency.” ~ 
itis confidently believed, that no one of the persons 
who were principally ivstrumental ja establishing the 
bank, ever entertained an idea that it would attempt to 
redeem its bills at any of its offices, other than those by 
which they sheuld be respectively issued. ‘the charter 
certainly. contains no such requirement, and it would 
have becn highly inevpedient if it had, to say nothing of 
its obvious injustice. © The inevitable effect of such a re- 
quirement would have been toc: mpel the bank to per- 
furm the whole of the commercial exchanges of the conn. 
y It would not be mure 
unjust to require a Rail Road Company to transport all 
the productions, of the country without compensation. 
No institution cotild stand such an operation ; and it was 
the injudicious attempt of the first direction of the bank 
todo it, that principally contributed to the embarress- 
ments of 1819. A committee was appointed by the 
House of Representatives, in that year, to investigate the 
management of the bank ; and, in the repert of that com- 
mittee, as well asin the discussions to which it gave rive 
in the House, this attempt of the direction to redeem the 
bills of the institution indiscriminately at all its branches 
was indicated as one of the causes of the ex'sting embar- 
Tassment. No one who participated in the debate, pre 
tended to alledge that the bauk was bound to redeem it- 
bills indiscriminately, or that it was cxpedient that is 
shoul do so, The most that any one did was to apolot 
gize for the unwise attempt: - 

But it yet remains for the committee to show that this 
indiscriminate redeemability of the bills of ail the bran- 
ches of the bank, is nòt necessary to “the establisi:ment 
of a uniform andsound currency.” |. 

Human wisdom has never cffected, in any other coun- 
try a nearer approach to uniformity in the currency, than 
that which is made by the use of the precious metals, If 
therefore, it can be shown that the bills of the United 
States’ Bank are of equal value with silver at all puints 
of the Union, it would scem that the proposition is clearly 
made out, that the bank has accomplished ‘the great 
end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.”’ It is 
not denied that the bills of the mother bank, and of all its 
branches, are invariably and promptly redeemed in spe- 
cie, whenever presented at the offices by which they 
have been respectively issued, and at which, upon their 
face they purport to be payable. Nor is it denied that the 
bills of the bark, and ofall the branches, are equal to 
specie in their respective spheres of circulation.. Bills, for 
example, issued by the mother bank, are admittcd to be 


equal to silver in Pennsylvania, and all these parts of the : 


evils-which existed previous tothe establishmcut of the | adjacent States of which Philadelphia is the market. But 


Bank:of the. United States, it remains. ior the committee 
te-inguire: how far this inst-tution has cifected a remedy 
ofthese evils... eres i 
n Ehefrstgreat question which arises under this branch 
ofthe enquiry is, whetherorno thebank has corrected 
the disorders.-f the circulating. medium, by providing a 
paper currency, convertible into specie at the pleasure of 
tke holder; and ofe qual sxlue with specie at all points of 
the Union shoes - : 

The Chief Ma; 


‘Magistrate, in that part of h's frst message 
which relates to the Bank.of the United States, expresses 
rhe opinion; that 4 Whas-failed: in the great end ot. stab 

Tahinga tniform and sound. currency.” After ging to: 
tis epiniinall the consideration to: which itis sujusuy 


| it is contended that these -bills not being redeemable at 
| Charleston and New Orleans, ure not of equal value with 
| silver to the mechant who wishes:to purchase cotton 
with them in those cits. Now, if the Philadetphia mer- 
chant had silver, H stead. of pank bills, be certainly could 
not effect his purchases with it in Charl ston or N. Or- 
Lang without having the silver conveyed to those pla- 


ces j and it is equally certain that }e could nothave it- 


conveyed there, without pay ng for its transpcrtation and 
insurance. ‘hese expens.s constitute the natural rate 
of exchange between those cities, and indica‘e the esaet 
sum witch the meichant would give us a premium for a 
billofexchange, ro avoid the trouble ard deley of tars- 
porting his specie. Tt is cbvious, therefcre, that, oven 
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scrupulous punctuality, the stipulation to transfer the 
funds of the Government-to any point where they may be 
wanted, free of expense, it must: be:apparent. that the 
committee aré corr.ct, to thé very letter, in, stating that: 
the bank has furnished, both to the Government and to 
the people, a currency of absolutely uniform value in.all 
places, for sl! the purposes of payifg the publie:contribu- 
tions, and disbursing’ the public revenue. ~. And. when it 
is recollected that the Government: annually-collects-and 
disburses more than twenty-three: millions of dollars, 
those who are at. alt- familiar with the subject, will at 
once perceive that bills, which are of absolutely uniform 
value for this vast.-cperation,: must be-very nearly so for 


for these distant operations ‘nf commerce, silver would be 
no more valuable than the. bills of the bank : for these 

-would purchase a bill of exchange on either of the cities 
mentioned, precisely as well as. silver. If-the. operation 
‘could. be reversed and the planter of. Louisiana or South 
Carolina should desire to place:bis funds in. Philadelphia, 
‘witha view to purchase merchandise, he woul! find the 
bills of the branch bank in either of those States, entirely 
equivalent to silver in effecting his object... EvenAhere- 
fore, if the bank had not reduced the rite of the-exchan- 
ges, it might be safely asserted, that its - bills would be of 
equal value. with silver at every point in the Union, and 
for every purpose, whether local-or general. 

But it is impossible to exhibit any th'ng like a just view 

of the beneficial operations of the: bank, without advert- 
ing to: the great reduction it has effected, and the seadi- 
ness it has superinduced, in the rate of the commercial 
exchanges ofthe country. Though this branch of the 
business of the bank bas been the subject of more com- 
plaint, perhaps than any other, the committee have no 
“hesitation in saying, it- has been productive of the most 
signal benefitsto the community, and deserves the high- 
est commendation. It has been already stated that it has 
saved the community from the immense losses resul:ing 
-from a high and fluctuating state of the exchanges, It 
‘now remaina to show its effect in equalizing the- curren. 
cy. In this respect, it-bas been productive of results 
more salutary than were anticipate: by the most sanguine 
advocates of the policy of establishing the bank. - Zi has 
actually furnished a circulating medium more uniform than 
specie. . This proposition is susceptible of the clearest de- 
monstration : H the whole circulating medium were spe- 
eie, planters of Louisana, who should desire to purchase 
merchandise in Philatelpha, would be obliged to pay 
‘one per cent. either for a bill of exchange on this latter 
phice, or for the transportation and insurance of his spe. 
cie His specte at New Orleans, where he had pre- 
sent use for it, would be worth one per cent. less to him 
than it would be in Philadelphia, where he had a demand 
for it. “Bur, by thea id of the Bank of the United States 
one half of the expense of transporting specie is now sav 
edtohim. ‘The bank, for one half of one per cent, will 
give him a draught upon the mother bank at Philadel 
phia, with which he can draw either the bills of that bank 
or specie at his pleasure. Tn kke manner, the bank and 
its branches will give dranghts from any point of the Union 
to any other where offices exist, ata per centage greatly 
less than it would cost to transport specie, and in many 
instances at par. “If ihe. merchant or planter, however, 
does not choo e to purchase a draught from the bank, but 
prefers transm tting the bills of the uffice where he re- 
sides to any distant point, for commercial purposes, al- 
though thesi bills are not strictly redeemabie at the point 
to which they are transmitted, yet, as they are receivable 
in payment of all dues tothe Government, persons will 
be generally found willing to tauke them at par; and if 
they should not, the bank will receive them frequently at 
pur, and always ata discount much lessthan would pay 
the expense of transporting specie. The fact that the 
bills of the bank -and its branches are indiscriminately re 
ceivable at the custom-houses and land offices, in pay- 
ment of duties, and for the public lands,-has an effect in 
giving un'formizy to the value of these bills, which. me- 
Nts a more fall and distinct explanation. > 

For all the purposes of the revenue, it gives to the na- 
tional currency that perfect uniformity, that ideal peifec- 
tion, to. which a currency of gold and silver, in so exten- 
sive a country, could have no pretensions. A bill issued 
at Missouri is of equal value with specie at Boston, in 
payment of dutes; and the same is true of all ouser pla- | 
‘ces, however distant, where the. bank issues bills, and. 
the Government collects its revenue. When it is more- 
over considered; that the bank performs, with the most 


all the purposes of general commerce. parana 

Upon the whole, then, it may be confidently a serted, 
that no country in the world hasa circulating medium of 
greater uniformity than the United States; and that no 
country of any thing like the same gecgraphical ‘extent 
has a currency at all. comparable. to that of the United 
States on the score of uniformity. “The committeeshave 
seen the statement of an intelligent: traveller, who has 
visited almost every part.of Europe, exhibiting the great 
variations of the currency in different: parts of the same 
empire or kingdom. In Russia, the bills of the Bank of 
St. Petersburgh have .a.very: Lmited® circulation At 
Riga,’ and: throughout: Courtland, Livoniawvand: all the 
Southern: parts: of the emp're, ‘the currency is:exclusive- 
ly of silver coins. In Densvark, the notes of the Bank 
of Copenhagen are current only in. Zealand, the-other 
islands, and Jutland, but will not pasa at all in Sleswic 
and Holstein, which constitute the best portion of the 
kingdom. Since the Congress of Vienna, Germany is 
divided intu thirty nine separate States, each having adis- 
tinct currency, though represented in the Diet at Frank. 
fort. Out of the territory in which. these. several-.cur- 
rencies are issued, they are mere articles of merchandisés 
which circumstance has given rise in every town,to a nù- 
merous and distinct class of tradesmen, called money 
changers. How far these separate and unconnected. cur- 
rencies have a tendency to embarrass commerce, ‘may be 
infi ived from the fact, that a traveller going frome Sts-Pe- 
tersburgh to Calais; will lose. wpon’ the- tinavoidable 
changes of money, anayerage of six per cent. Tn France 
the bills of the bank are of such large denominations as 
to be adapted onlyto the greater operations of commerce, 
and are prixcipally confined to the bankers and extensive 
traders in Paris. The general currency is silvers and, 10 
avoid the trouble of carrying this to distant parts of the 
kingdom, gold pieces, or bills of exchange, which sre 
preferable, are purchased at a premium. of trom one and 
a halfto four percent, After this brief review of the 
currencies of Eurcpe, the committee will barely state, as 
a coaclusive vindication of our currency from the impu- 
tation of unsoundness, that there is no point in the Union 
at which a bill of the United States’ Bank, issucd:-at the 
opposite extremity of the country, isat a discount ofore 
than one-tourth:of one pet cent? = 9 o ss 

In confirmation of the views here presented; ag to -te 
comparative uniformity of the currency furnished by the 
bank, and, also, as to the obligation of the bank to redeem 
its bills, indiscriminately, at all the offices, the comniits 
tee will present a few brief extracts from the speech of 
a statesman, whose opinions have every title toauthority 
on these important subjec’s.. Mre Lowndes, in- discusse 
ing the questien, how far the bank had performed the 
great duty for which it was created,-used the: following 
decided languuge in .1819, when the currency -had wot 
reached the point of un-formity ichas now atained-by 
half of one per cent. fn Pa 

t The great object of the Government ine charteringy 
the bank, was to provide a currency whieh shotdd-have. 
that degree of stability and uniformity in‘its vate. which: 
ig required by the interests both of yurconineree! and 


s 
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` sand Paris, was often from two to three percent. 
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Frevehues; A: currency;. equally valuable.at every. place {of a- depreciated and unequal currency, it must neglect 
andevery: time, carinot be provided.-hy bumav wisdom. j.the plainest. principle of the Constitution in doing so— 
The Vearest: approach to. this object. has been generally equality:-of taxation. The committee must well remem- 
upposed to be afforded by:the employment-of gold-and | ber, that, before the-establishment of the National Bank, 
silver as the. measures of value.’ Fhe ‘14th Congress did- such was the-unequal- value of currency in the different 
“Snot aim-at ideal perfection; they wished to combine wyth | States, that the merchants paid duties, varying fifteen per 
-»the conveniencies of bank :circulation,: aii- uniformity of | cent.. from each other, on the same articles,” 
: valie equal to that which-was possessed-by:the: precious |; On the question, whether the bank was bound to.re- 
ivmetals;'and=the mearis which they employed to~secure | deem, indiscriminately, the bills of all its branches,..he 
. this nniformity-were-simple-and effectual; by enjoining, | said: ., $ i 
¿añder aheavy penaltys the payment of all its. notes in “ He should not argue that the bank was not bound to 
coih upon:-demand:..: In the-report, indeed, the notes of | pay its notes, indiscriminately, at allits offices. He be 
ethesnavional bank,-are said to be now ‘on the same foot- | lieved that nobody. now contended that it was,” * > 
ing with those of local banks” Ofthe focting-on which | ‘It was no unfair account of the practical operation of 
#local-bank notes stood, he should speak -hereafter ; but |the system of whicli he was speaking, to sav that it gave 
“sethe price current upon his table informed-him,. that the {to the branches where the exchange was unavoidable, 
„greatest discount on branch notes. of the “United States tthe entire disposition of the specie of those branches 
iswas-(hree fourths of ene per cent. This: was a value much | where the exchange was favorable. Upwards of six mil- 
imore. uniform:than: that.which-coin. could be: expected | lions of spécie have been sent to the branch of New York, 
«tochave in-so. extensive’a:country. He had. heen lately | besidesthe amount which has been paid by the subscri- 
to .a.book on: political economy, which- had | bers of the bank there ; but, inissuing notes which the 
‘skeen: published here, with high; andsin respect to ‘its | bank-of New-York has been obliged to redeem, every 
otlearness,-and:<precision,: witha just .commendations—the | branch throughout. the country has drawn upon a fund, 
sawork of Mr.:Tracy.- ‘He inferred from one of his chap- | with whose condition at the time it could not be ac- 
» fers, that the. difference of exchange between Marseilles | quainted.”. * * * æ -* * Such a system might 
If, with | be expected to produce inconvenient changes in the dis- 
wall-the facilities afforded by the internal improvements in | tribution of bank capital, an extreme facility of obtaining 
“which Franee is so rich, with a currency. consisting almost | loans at one.time,and unexpected contractions of discount 
„exclusively of gold and silver, the variation in the value | at another.” * > + #* * « Wheneverthe state of ex- 
cof money. is. three: times greater in:herterritory than on | change is unfavorable, whenever the just principles of 
,our':continent, can it.be-said, that, in this respect, the | banking require a reduction of discounts, then, under 
-bank has not yet fulfilled: the objects of its institution? | this system of. indiscriminate payment ofits notes, the 
Before. its establishment, the.value-of bank notes, even in | bank has nothing to-fear from a draught of specie, and is 
the commercial States, had. varied. twenty per cent. from | encouraged to lend-to every applicant. Wherever the 
each. other; and, as none of them bore a fixed proportion | exchange. is favorable, and on the sound principles of 
-to the precious metals, or to any natural standard, it was | banking, an enlarged.accommodation might be given to 
impossible to-assign any limit to their depreciation. - You | the community—there: the flow ‘of notes from every 
have-required that the. currency furnished by the nation- | State whose exchange is unfavorable, contracts or suse 
-al-bank. should: be-:every where. convertible into silver;| pends~all the operations of the bank. ‘Thus, wherever 
and it is so. -You have expeeted.that it should be as uni- ; discounts should be enlarged, the tendency of this system 
form as coin, and itis more so. He would not detain | is to reduce them, and to enlarge. them wherever thcy 
‘the committee by reading a paper, which he had prepar | should be reduced.” ; 
ed-with that intention, containing. the state of exchange, independently of the gross injustice of requiring the 


bai 


h, 


since .the establishment -of the bank, with England, 


France, and Holland; for be found himself occupying | 


much more of their time than he had expected. But he 
believed thatany member who. should turn his attention 
to the subject, would remark its steadiness during that 
period.. -He thought himself justified in drawing from 
this fact a conclusion highly favorable to the bank.” 


. Inreference to the great depreciation ofthe paper of} 


#thelocal: banks, previous to the establishment of that cf 
4l nited States;he said, ; j nii 

vv 4E Dið:the interests or duty-of: the Government of the 
United States permit.that this currency should be receiv- 
ed.by- it? Some dissatisfaction was expressed, because 


discount.of three-fourths of one per cent. He read from 


sexpenditure of every district to be. exactly 
itgrévenue? -What:became of the Union if it 
were so?: Hé’spoke.of the: thing and not the name. Our 
Union might dissotve in imbecility, as well as:be. destroy- 
eg by'vigienee.,<-Bid-not union imply, that the resources 
of-one: State, its money.as well: as. itsamen, might be em- 
ployed for the.defence-of-anothén? i: = ios 


1s Batyal the Government were willing to bear the loss 


bank to perfurm all the exchanges of this extensive con- 
federacy. without any compensation, these enlightened 
views show most conclusively its inexpediency and in- 
justice, asit regards the different sections of the Union. 
It would inevitably render those parts of the Union where 
| the bank issues were prudent and moderate, tricutary tu 
| those where the issues were injudicious and excessive. 
In tbis way, the very inequality inthe currency, which 
\ the bank was designed to correct, would be perpetuated 


The power of annihilating space, of transporting money 
or any other article to the most distant-points, without the 
| loss of time or the application of labor, belongs to no hu- 


the branch notes of the United States’ Bank were at a; man institution. : > 


But the salutary agency ofthe Bank ofthe United 
States, in fürnishing a sound and uniform currency, is 
not confined to that portion of the currency which con- 
sists of its ownbills. One of the most important purpo- 
ses which the bank was designed to accomplish, and 
which, it is confidently believed, no other human agency 
could have effected, under.our federative system of go- 
vernment, was the. enforcement of specie payments cn 
the part of. numerous local banks, deriving their charters: 
from the several- States, and whose paper, irredeemable 
in specie, and illimitable in its quantity, constituted the. 
almost entire currency-of the country. “Amidst a combi- 
nation of the. greatest difficulties, the bank has almost 
completely-succecded in the performance of this arduous, 
delicate, and painful duty... With exceptions, too incon, 
siderable to merit notice, all the State banks in the Union 


by the vain attempt to make it perform impossibilities. - 
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“have ‘resumed specie payments. ..Their-biils, in the -re- 
“spective spheres of their circulation, are of equal value 
with gold and silver; while for all the operations of 
commerce, beyond that sphere, the bills or the checksof 
the Bank ofthe United States, are even more valuable 
than specie. And evenin the very-few instances in which 
the paper of State banks is depreciated,-those banks are 
winding up their concerns ; and it may’ be:-safely said, 
that no citizen of the Union is under the necessity. of tak- 
ing depreciated paper, becausé a sound currency cannot 
be obtained. North ‘Carolina is. believed to be the only 
State where. paper of the local banks is -irredeemable in 
specie, and consequently depreciated, Even there, the 
depreciation is only one or two. percent. and what is 
more. important, the paper ofthe Bank of the United 
States can be obtained. by all those who desire it, and 
have an equivalent to give for it. 

The committee are aware, that the opinion is enter. 
tained by some, that the local banks would, at some time 
ov other, either voluntarily or by the coercion of the 
State Legislatures, have resumed specie payments. In 
the very nature of things, this would seem to be an im- 
possibility. It must be remembered, that no banks ever 
made such large dividends as were realized by the local 
institutions, during the suspension of specie‘pay ments. 
Arich and abundant harvest: of profit: was opened. to 
them, which the resumption of specie payments must in- 
evitably blast. While permitted to give their own notes, 
bearing no interest, and not» redeemable in-specie, in ex. 
change for better notes, bearing interest, it ig obvious 
that the: more paper they issued, the higher would be 
their profits. The must powerful motive that can ope- 
nate upon moneyed corporations, would have existed, to 
prevent the State banks from puttiug an end to the very 
state of things, from which their excessive profits pro- 
ceeded, Their very nature must have been changed, 
therefore, before they could have been induced to co- 
operate, voluntarily, in the restoration of the currency. 
It is quite as improbable that the State Legislatures 
would have. compelled the banks to do their daty. It 
has already been stated, that the tendency-of a deprecia- 
ted currency to attract importations to-the points of 
greatest depreciation, and to lighten the relative burdens 
of federal taxation, would naturally produce. among the 
States, a rivalry in the business of excessive bank issues: 
But there remains to be stated, a cause of. more general 
operation, which would have: prevented the interposition 
of the State Legislature to correct those issues. 

The banks were, directly and indirectly, the creditors 
ofthe whole community, and the resumption of specie 
payments necessarily involved a general curtailment of 
discounts, and withdrawal of credit, which would pro- 
ducea general and distressing pressure upon the entire 
chiss of debtors, ‘Phese constituted the largest portion 
of the population of all the States where ‘specie pay- 
ments were suspended, and bank issues excessive. Those, 
therefore, who controlled public opinion ia the States, 
where'the depreciation of the local paper was greatest, 
were interested in the perpetuation of the evil. Deep 
and deieter:ous, therefore, as the disease eyidently was 
in many of the States, their Legislatures could not have 
been expected to apply a remedy, ‘so painful as the com- 
pusion of specie payments would have been, without 
the aid of the Bank of ihe U, States. And here it is worthy 
OF special remark, that, while the Bank has compclled the 
local banks to resume’ specie payments, it has most ma- 
tetially contributed, by its direct’ aid and liberal arrange 
ments, to enable them to do so, and that with the least 
possible embarrassment to themselves and distress to the 
community. If the State Leg'slatures had been ever so 
anxious to compel the banks to resume specie payments, 
aad the banks ever so willing to make the effort, the 
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have done it, unaided by the Bank of the United States; 
without producing a degree of distress incomparably 
greater than has been actually experienced. “They will 
conclude their remarks on this branch of the subject by 
the obvious reflection, that, if Congress, at the close of 
the war, had left it to the States to restore. the disorder 
ed currency, this important function of sovereignty would 
have been left with those from which the Constitution has 
expressly taken it, and by whom it could not he benefi: 
cially or-effectually. exercised. 
siderable plausibility, is not without its advocates. Tt ig 
said that this Government, by taking’ the resumption 
and continuance of specie payments, the condition upon 
which the State banks should receive the Government 
deposites, might have restored the cutrency to a state of 
uniformity. . Without stopping to give their reasons for 
believing that: specie payments could not-have heen re. 
stored in this way, and that, even if they could, a unis 
form currency of general credit, throughout the Union, 
would not have been provided, the committee will pro: 
ceed to give their reasons for thinking that such à con- 
nexion between the Federal Government and the State 
banks would be exceedingly dangerous to the purity of 
| both While there is a: National Bank, bound. by its 
charter to perform certain stipulatied duties; and entitled 
to receive the Government deposites:as a compensation 
fixed by the law creating the chatter, and only to be for. 
feited by the failure to perform those duties, there is 
nothing: in the connexion at all inconsistent with the in. 
dependence of the bank, and the purity of tne Govern: 
ment. The country has a deep interèst that the bank 
should maintain, specie paywents, and the Government: 
an additional interest that it should keep the public funds 
| safely, and transfer them, free of expense, wherever they 
i may be wanted: The Government, therefore, has. no: 
power over the bank, but the salutary power of enfore: 
ing a compliance with the ternis of its charter, Every 
thing is fixed by the law, and nothing left to arbitrary dis- 
cretion. Itis true that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the sanction of Congress, would Bave the power. to 


pressively, and to punish any attempt, on the part of the 
Directors, to bring the pecuniary influence of the institu. 
tion to bear upon the polities of the country, by with. 
drawing the Government’ deposités from the offending 
branches. But this power would uot be lightly exercised 
by the Treasury, ‘as its exercise would necessarily. be 
subjected to be reviewed by Congress. It is, in its nae’ 
ture a salutary corrective, creating no undue depend- 
ence on the part ef the bank. : mee 
But the state of things would be 
there was no National Bank, and it was left to the discre~ 
tion of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to select the locxt 
banks in which theGovernment deposites should be made, 
All the State banks would, in that case, be ‘competitors 
for the favor of the Treasury ; and no-one, who will duly 
consider. the nature of this ‘sort: of patronage, can fail to 
perceive, that, 
possessed of perfect purity and unbending integrity, it 
would be imminently dangerous to the public liberty. = 
The State banks would enter the lists of political contro. 
versy, with a view to obtain this.patronage; and very 
little sagacity is required to foresee, ‘that, if there should 
ever happen to be an administration disposed to use its 
atronage to perpetuate its power, the ‘public funds 
would be put in jeopardy by being deposited in banks. 


unworthy of confidence, andthe most extensive corrup-: 


tion brought to bear u 


pon the elections throughout the 
Union. 


A state of things more adverse to the purity. of 


the Government—a power ‘more liable to be'abused ean 


scarcely be imagined. IF five millions of dolars, were 
annually placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Trea. 


committee are decidedly of opinion, that they: coukl not | suey, to be distributed at his discretion, ‘for the purposes 


But-another idea of con: 


prevent the bank from using-its power unjustly and ops 


widely different, if. 
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of intérnalimprovement, it would not invest him with a 
more dangerous and corrupting power. 

_., In connection. with this branch of the subject, the com. 
mittee will briefly examine the grounds of the com- 
plaint, sometimes made against the. Bank of the- United 
States. It is alleged that this bank, availing itself of the 
Government deposites, consisting in. some places princi. 
pally of local paper, makes heavy and oppressive draughts 
on the local banks for specie, and thus compels them to 
curtail their discounts, to the great injury of the commu- 
nity. Inthe first place, it is to be remarked, that one of 
the highestduties of the bank- the great object for which 
it. was established—was to prevent the excessive issues of 
local paper; and this duty can only be performed, by en- 
forcing upon the State banks the payment of specie for 
any excess in their issues. But the committee are induced 
to believe, that this complaint is principally owing, so far 
as it now. exists, to the fact, that the operations of the 
Federal Treasury are mistaken for the operations of the 
Bank, because the Bank is the agent by whom those 
operations are performed. This institution weceives the 
Government deposites in the paper of the local banks, 
certainly in no spirit-of hostility to those banks. On the 
contrary, it tends to give them credit, andis designed to 
have that effect. But the Bank of the United States is 
notonly bound to pay in specie, or its own bills, what it 
receives for the Government in local paper, but to trans- 
fer the funds to any part of the Union, where they may 
be required for disbursement. Let it be assumed, that 
the Government collects annually, at the Custom house 
in Charleston, one million of dollars in. local bank-notes, 
and disburses in South Carolina only one hundred thon- 
sand, it would result from this, that the Goverament 
woul. have nine hundred thousand dollars of local bank 
paper deposited in the Charleston branch, which. the 
bank would be bound by its charter, and for the national 
benefit, to transfer, perhaps to Washington or Norfulk.— 
As this paper would not answer the purposes. of the Go- 
vernment at those places, the Bank would be, of course 
compelled to provide specie, or bills that will command 
specie at thuse places. It is obvious, then, that itis the 
inequality in the collection and disbursement of the reve- 
nue,-that produces the evil in question. If all the reve- 
nue collected in Charleston. were disbursed in the State, 
no draughts would be made upon the local banks for spe 
cie. The Bank of the United States, so far from being 
justly obnoxious to any complaint on this score, has 
greatly mitigated the action of the Treasury upon the 
local banks, by means of the liberal arrangements which 
its large capital and numerous branches have enabled it 
to make with them. The degree in which that institu- 
tiomhas reduced the rate of exchange, may be fairly as- 
sumed as thatin which it has mitigated the action of the 
Treasury upon the State banks. Uf, for example, there 
existed no National Bank, and the deposites of the reve- 
nue collected in Charleston were made in one of the lo- 
cal banks, what would be the effect of transferring, annu 
cally, nine hundred thousand dollars to Washington or 
Norfolk? The local banks, having no branches at either 
of those places, instead of wansmiftting draughts, as is 
now generally done, would be compelled to transmit spe- 

čiel ` The bank ‘in which the Government deposites were 

made, would consequently be under the necessity of de- 
manding specie from all the other banks, in a manner, 
and to anvextent, much more oppressive than any thing 
that canbe impuicd to the Bank of the United States — 
1f, to.avoid these specie draughts, the Iceal banks should 
parchase bills: on Washington or Norfolk, they would 
probably cost five or six per cent. even ina tolerable 
state of the currency, which would be.a loss to the banks 
almost to the full extent of the premium. 

“Although: the expediency of renewing the charter of 
the present bank is nota question-now submitted fer the 


decision of Congress, the committee consider it so far 
involved in the matter referred tv them, as to render it 
their duty to. present some considerations bearing on 
that question, in addition to what they have said on the 
general expédiency of maintaining such an institution. If 
a National Bank, similar to the present, be a necessary 
and proper agent for the accomplishment-of the great 
purposes heretofore indicated, the only remaining ques- 
tion would seem to be, whether the charter of the pre. 
sent stockholders should be renewed, or a new set of 
stockholders incorporated. 

In considering this question, Congress will, of course, 
be governed in some degree, by the terms on which the 
present stockholders. will agree to accepta renewal of 
their charter, But, as the committee have satisfactory 
reasons for believing that terms eminently advantageous 
to the Government can bs ‘obtained, they will proceed 
tosome other inquiries. What, then, would be the effect 
of refusing to renew the present charter? And, in the 
first place, what are the inducements for pursuing that 
course? . 

It is sometimes: alleged that the present stockholders 
are large capitalists, and, as the stock of the bank. is some 
twenty per. cent above par, that a renewal of the charter 


‘would be equivalent to a grant to them of twenty per 


cent upon their capital, [tis true thata small propor- 
tion of the capital of the company belongs to very wealthy 
men. Something more than two milhons of that owned 
in the United States, belongs to persons holding upwards 
of one hundred thousand dollars each. It is also true, 
that forzigners own seven millio&s, ov one fifth of the 
capital. Bat, on the other hanl, itis to be remarked 
that the Government, in trust for the people of the United 
states, holds seven millions ; that persons owning less 
than five thousand dollars each, hold four millions six 
hundred and eighty-two thousand ; and that persons own- 
ing between five and ten thousand dollars-each, hold up- 
wards of three millions. It is also worthy of remark, 
that a very considerable portion of the stock—very nearly 
six millions, is held by trustees and guardians, for the use 
of females and orphan children, and charitable and other 
institutions. Of the twenty eight millions of the stock 
which is owned by individuals, only three millions four 
hundred and fifty-three thousand is now held by the ori- 
ginal subscribers. All the rest has been purchased at 
the market priccs—-a large portion of it, probably, when 
those prices were higher than at present. Most of the 
investments made by wills, and deeds, and decrees in 
equi'y, for the use of females and minors, are believed to 
have been made when the stock wus greatly above par. 
From this brief analysis, it will appear that, there is no. 
thing in the character or situation of the stockholders, 
which should make it desirable to deprive them of the ad- 
vantage which they have fairly gained, by an application 
of their capital to purposes highly beneficial, as the com. 
miitee have-attempted to shew, to the Government and 
people of the United States. If foreigners own seven 
millions of the stock of the bank, our own government 
owns as much; if wealthy men own more than two ail- 
lions, men in moderate circumstances, own between sev- 
en and- eight millions ; and widows, orphans, and institu. 
tions devoted to charitable and other purposes, own nestr. 
ly six millions, ; 

But the objection that the stock is owned by men of 
large capital would apply with equal, if not greater force, 
to any bank that could be organized. In the very nature 
of things, men who have large surplus capitals are the 
principal subscrib: rs at. the first organization of a bank. 
Farmers and planters, nerchants and manufacturers, has 
ving. an active employment for their capitals, do not 
choose to be the first adventurers in a bank project. Ac- 
cordingly, when the present ba .k went into operation, it 
is believed that most of the capital was-owned by large 
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capitalists, and under a much more unequal distribution 
than exists at present... The large amount of stock now 
held in trust for females and minors, has been principally, 
if not entirely, purchased since the bank"went into ope- 
ration’; and the same remark is generally applicable to 
the-stock in. the hands of small holders. “It is only-when 


` the character of a bank is fully established, and when its 


stock. assumes a steady value, that these descriptions of 
persons make investments in:jt. pate See tne oe 

It is morally certain, therefore, that, if another dis. 
tinct institution were created, on the expiration of the 
present charter, there would be a much greater portion 
of its capital subscribed by men of large fortunes, than 
is now owned by persons of this description, of the stock 
of the Uniled States Bank. Indeed, it might be confi- 
dently predicted, that the large cr pitalists who now hold 
stock in that bank, would, from their local position ard 
other advantages, be the first to forestall the subscrip. 
tions to the new bank, while the small stockholders, | 
scattered over the country, would be probably excluded, | 
and the females and. minors, and others interested in 
trast, investments made by decrees in equity, would be 
almost necessarily excluded, as the sanction of a court 
could scarcely be obteined, after the passage of the new 
act of incorporation, in time to authorize a subscription. 

To destroy the existing. bank, therefore, after it has 
rendered such signal services to.the country, merely with 
a view to incorporate another, would be an act ratherof 
cruelly and caprice; than of justice and wisdom, as it re 
gards the present stockholders. | 1t is no light matter to 
depreciate the property of individuals, honestly obtained, 
aud usefully employed ty the extent of five millions six 


_ hundred thousand dollars, and the property of the govern- 


ment, to the extent of one million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, purcly for the sake of change. It would 
indicate a fondness for experiment, which a wise Govern. 
ment will not indulge upon slight considerations. 

But the great injury which would result from the re- 
fusal of Congress to renew the charter of the present 
Bank would, beyond all question, be that which would 
result to the community at large. It would be difficult 
to estimate the extent of the distress which would natu- 
rally and necessarily result from. the sudden-withdrawal of 
more than forty millions of credit, which-the community 
now enjoys from the Bank. But this would not be thej 
full extent of the operation, The Bank of the United 
States, in winding up its concerns, would not only with-! 
draw its own paper from circulation, and call in its debts, | 
but would unavoidably make such heavy draughts on the’ 
local institutions for specie, as very greatly to curtail their 
discounts. The pressure upon the active, ‘industrious, 
and enterprising classes, who depend most on the facili-! 
ties of bank credit, would be tremendous, A vast amount! 
of property would change hands at half its value, passing! 
under the hammer, from the merchants, manufacturers, | 
and farmers, to the large moneyed capitalists, who al- 
Ways stand ready to avail themselves of the pecuniary 
embarrassmenis of the community. The large stockhold- 
crs of the present Bank, the very persons whose present 
lawful gains it would be the object of some to cut off, | 
having a large surplus money capital thrown upon their 
hands, would be the very first to speculate upon the dis- 
tresses of the community, and build up p-incely fortunes 
upon the ruins ofthe industrious and active classes. On 
the other hand, thefemales and minors, and persons in 
moderate circumstances, who hold stock in the institu 
tion, would sustain an injury, in no degree mitigated by 
the general distress of the community. i 

A very grave and solemn question will be presented to 
Congress, when they come to decide upon the expedi- 
ency of rene ing the charter of the present Bank. That 
Isulution has succeeded in carrying. the country through 
the painful process necessary to cure a deep-seated dis 


| which it was established, and 


— 


ease in the national currency. - The nation, after having: 
suffered the almost convulsive agonies:of this necessary 
remedy, is now restored to perfect health. “In this state 
of things, it will be for. Congress.to ‘decide whether it: is 
the part of wisdom te expose the couniry to a degree of: 
suffering almost equal to that which it has'already suffer- 
ed, for the purpose of bringing back that very derange- 
ment of the currency which has been remedied by a pro: 
cess as necessary as it was distressing. i 
If the Bank of the United States were destroyed, and 
the local institutions left without its restraining influence,’ 
the currency would Alaist certainly relapse into a: state. 
of unsoundness. > The very pressure which the present 
Bank, in winding up its concerns, would -make-upon the 
local institutions, would compel, them either- to ‘curtail 
their discounts when rnost needed, orto suspend specie 
payments. It is not difficult to predict which of these 
alternatives they would adopt, under the citcumstances 
in which they would be placed. The imperious wants 
of a suffering community would call for discounts, in lana 
guage which could not be disregarded. The public ne- 
ccssities would demand, and public opinion weald sanc- 
lion, the suspension, or at least an evasion, of specie 
payments. ` oe, te i E ES 7 
But, even if this desperate: resort. could -be avoiled tn. 
a period-of peace and general prosperity, neither ‘reason 
nor experience will permit us to doubt, that.a state of 
war would speedily bring about all the evils: which so: fa» 
tally affected the credit of the Government and the nas 
tional currency, during the Jate war with Great Britaimi 
We should be again driven to the same” miserable round 
of financial expedients, which, in little more than two 
years, brought a wealthy community almast to the very. 
brink of a declared national benkruptey, and placed the 
Government completely at the mercy of speculating stocks 
jobbers. i Lk tee 
The Committee feel warranted, by. the past experience 
of the country, in expressing it as their deliberate opin- 
ion, that, in a period of war, the financial resources of 
the country could not be drawn into efficient operation, 
without the aid of a national bank, and: thatthe Jocal 
banks would certainly resort to a suspension of specie 
payments, The maxim is eminently true in modern times 
that money is the sinew of military power. In this view 
of the subject, it does appear to the committee, that no 
vae of the institutions of the country, not excepting the 
army or navy, is of more vital importance than a national 
bank. It has this decided advantage over the army and 
navy: while they are of scarcely any value except in war, 
the bank is not less useful than either of them in war, 
and is also eminently useful in peace. It has another ad- 
vantage, still greater. If, like the army or navy, it should 
cost the nation millions annually to sustain it, the expedi: 
ency of the expenditure might be, doubted. Bat, when 
it actually saves to the Government and to the country, ag 
the committee have heretofore attempted to show, more 
millions annually than are. expended in supporting both 
the army and navy, it would seem that,. if there was any 


| one measure of national policy, upon which.allthe politi- 


cal parties of the country should be brought to unite; by 
the impressive lessons of experience, it is that of maintain- 
ing a national bank. . . 

it is due to the persons, whe, for the lust ten years, 
bave been concerned in the administration of the bank, 
to state, that they have performed the delicate and diffe 
cult trust committed to them, in such a manner as, at the 
same time, to accomplish the great national ends for 
promote the permanent in- 
terest of the stockholders, with the least practicable pres- 
sure upon the local banks. As far as the committee are 
enabled to form an opinion, from careful inquiry; the 
bank has been liberal and indulgent in its dealings with 
these institutions, and, with scurcely an exception, how 
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stands. in. the most amicable relation -to them. Some of 
those-institutions have borne the most disinterested and 
unequivocal testimony in favor of the bank. ~ 
It is but strict justice also to remark, that the discretion 
of the mother bank appears to have abstained, with 
scrupulous care,. from bringing the power and influence 
of the bank to bear upon: political questions; and to have 
selected, for the direction of the various branches, busi- 
ness men in no way connected with’party politics. The | 
committee advert to this part of the conduct of the di- 
` rectors, not only with a view to its commendation, but 
for. the purpose of expressing their strong and decided 
conviction that the usefulness and stability of such an in- 
stitution will materially depend upon a steady and undevi- 
ating adherence to the policy of excluding party politics 
and -political partisans from all participation in its ma- 
nagement. Itis gratifying to conclude this branch of the 


subject, by stating, that the affairs of the present bank, j 


under the- able, efficient, and faithful guidance of its two 


last Presidents and their associates, have been brought | 


from avstate of great embarrassment into a condition of 
the highest. prosperity. Having succeeded in restoring 
the paper of the local banks to a sound state, its re- 
sources are now such as to justify the directors in extend. ! 
ing the issue and circulation of its paper so as to satisfy | 
the wants of the community, both as it regards bank ac- 
commodations and a circulating medium. Upon the 
soundest principles of banking, the very ample resources 
ot the institution would justify the directors in granting ac- 
commodations toa much greater extent than they have 
yet done ; and though they have increased the circula- 
tion of their paper from fourand a half to fourteen mil- 

“ Hons, since January, 1825, they are ready and willing to 
increase it still further, by discounting bills of exchange 
and ‘other business paper. [tis believed that the dis- 
counts and issues of the institution are now actually li- 
mited by the want of applications resting upon these, the 
only substantial and safe foundations of bank credit, and 
circulation. . 

Hil. Having said thus much on the constitutionality 
and expediency of an incorporated National Bank, the 
only question which remains to be examined by the com 
mittee, is, the expediency of establishing ‘¢a National) 
Bank founded upon the credit of the Government and its 
revenues.” 

It is presumed to have been the intention of the Pre. 
sident, in suggesting the inquiry as to a bank founded 
upon the credit and revenues of the Government, lo be 
understood ‘as having allusion te a bank of discount and 
deposite, Such a bank, it is taken for granted, would 


¡place of circulation, and where the bills would never 
icome but at grea! expense, and for the sole purpose of 
{being presented for payment, would neither give credit 
jte the notes, nor operate as an effective check upon ex- 
cessive issues. Whatever credit such notes might have, 
ata distance from the place of issue, would not be, be- 
cause they werc redeemable at the pleasure of the hold- 
er—for such would net be the'fact; but principally be- 
cause of the ultimate responsibility of the Government, 

abd of their being receivable in payment of all dues to 

the Freasury. 

They would rest, therefore, upon almost precisely the 
same basis of credit as the paper money of our Revolu- 
| tion, the assignats of Revolutionary France, and the Trea- 

sury notes of the late war. These were receivable in 
| discharge of debts due to the Treasury, and the Govern- 
| ment-was, of course, ultimately responsible for their pay- 
ment; yet the (woformer depreciated almost to nothing, 
and the latter, though bearing interest, sunk to 20 per 
cent. below par, But the notes of a central Government 
Bank, without branches, would be subject to deprecia- 
tien, froma cause which constitutes a conclusive objec- 
tion to such an institution. There would be nothing to 
limit excessive issues but the discretion and prudence of 
the Government or of the direction. Human wisdom has 
never devised any adequate security against the exces. 
sive issues, and consequently the depreciation of. bank 
paper, but its actual, and easy, and prompt convertibi- 
lity into specie, at the pleasure of the holler. Expe- 
rience has shown that, where the paper of a bank is, by 
| any means, habitually circulated at places remote from 
the point where it is issued, and not connected with it 
by a regular commercial intercourse, there will not exist 
that easy and prompt convertibility, which is so essential 
to the credit of bank paper. When bank bills are con- 
fined to their appropriate sphere of circulation, a redun- 
dant issue is certainly and immediately followed by a 
rin upon the bank for specie. This timely admonition 
is as useful to the bank as it is to the community ; for it 
enables the directors to avoid, with unfailing certainty, 
an excess equally injurious to both, and which no hu- 
man sagacity could anticipate or prevent, by calculation 
merely. Whatever, therefore, in a system of bank cir- 
culation prevents the reflux of redundant issues, neces- 
sarily destroys the only adequate security against these 
injurious excesses. 

Buta Government Bank withcut branches, would be 
obnoxious to another objection, which could not be ob- 
\viated. Its loans would be confined to the District of 
Columbia ; or, if extended to the various parts of the 
Union—to say nothing of the inconvenience to which it 


. have branches. established in various parts of the Union, 
similar to’ those now established by the Bank of the 
United States, and co-extensive.with them. The great 
object of furnishing a national currency could not be ac- 


complished, with an approach to uniformity, without the | 


agency ef such branches; and another object, second 
only in importance to the one just stated, the exten- 
sion of the commercial facilities of bank accommoda- 
tions to the different parts of the Union, could not be at 
‘all effected without such agency. If there should be sim- 
ply a great central bank established at the Seat of Go- 


would expose those at a distance who obtained accommo- 
| dations—they would be unavoidably granted without any 
[knowledge of the circumstances of the persons upon’ 
iwhose credit the Government would depend for re-pay- 
iment. It would, in fact, be, for all useful purposes, a 
mere District Bank. : j : 
These views of the subject have brought the commit- 
teé to the conclusion, that, ifa Government Bank should 
be established, it would have at least as many branches 
as the Bank of the United States, and probably a much 


vernment, without branches to connect its operations 
witly the: various points of the commerce of the Union, 
the-promise to pay specie for its notes whenever pre- 
sented,-would be almost purely nominal. OF what con- 
sequence would it be to a merchant or planter of Louisi- 
ana, ora manufacturer or farmer-of Maine, that he could 
obtain specie for bills of the National Bank, on presenting 
them at the City-of: Washington—a place wholly uncon- 
nected either with Louisiana or Maine by any sort of 
commercial intercodtirses and where, consequently, these 
bills would. never come:in the’ regular course of trade ? 
A’ promise to pay specie at a place so.remote from the 


greater number. Few administrations would have the 
\firmness to resist an application to establish a branch, 
coming from any quarter of the Union, however injudi 
lcicus the location might be, upon correct principles of 
commerce and banking. 

The Bank of the United States now employs five hun- 
dred agents, in the various parts of the Union where its 
offices are established. From this fact, some idea may 
be formed of the very great addition which may be made 
to the patronage of the Executive Government by the 
establishment of such a bank as the one under conside 
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But the patronage resulting from the appvintment—the 
annual appointment—of these agents, great asit would 
doubtless be, would be insignificant and harmless, when. 
compared with that which would result from the dispen-- 
sation of bank accommodations to the standing amount of 
atleast fifty millions of d Mars! The mind almost in- 
stinctively shrinks from the contemplation of an idea so 
ominous to the purity of the Government and the liberties 
of the people. No government, of which the committee 
have any knowledge, except, perhaps, the despotism of 
Russia, was ever invested with a patronage at once so 
pro.ligious in its influence and so dangerous in its char- 
acter. In the most desperate financial extremities, no 
other European government has ever ventured upon 
an experiment so perilous. If the whole patronage 
ofthe English monarchy were concentrated in the hands of 
the American Executive, it may be well doubted whether 
the public liberty would be so much endangered by it as it 
would by this vast pecuniary machine,which would place 
in the hands of every administration fifty millions of dol- 
lars, as a fund for rewarding political partisans. 

Without assuming that a corrupt use would be made of 
this new species of government patronage, a very slight 
acquaintance with the practice of all political parties, 
whatevcr may be their professions, will be sufficient to 
satisfy any reflecting mind that all the evil consequences 
of corruption would flow from its exercise. Have not 
our political contests too frequently degenerated into a 
selfish scramble for the offices of the country? Are 
there not those who sincerely and honestly believe that 
these offices are legitimate objects of political warfare, 
and the rightful reward of the victorious party? And, 
disinterested anı] patriotic as the great body of every po- 
litical party is admitted to be, the fact is no less true than 
it is lamentable, that the most devoted and active parti- 
sans.are very often mere soldiers of fortune, who watch 
the political signs, and enlist, at the eleventh hour, un- 
der the banners of the party most likely to prove suc- 
cessful. Such being more or less, the composition of all 
political parties, what would be the probable use made 
of fifty millions of bank patronage, by a political party 
which conscientiously held the doctrine that all the offi- 
ces in the gift of the Executive should be divided among 
the partisans of a successtul political leader? Would 
not the same principle be even more applicable to bank 
loans ; and would not the Treasury of the United States, 
under the sanctifying influence of party delusion and par- 
ty infatuation, be literally plundered, by mercenary re- 
tainers,bankrupts in fortune,and adventurers in politics ? 

Even if the administration should be ever so much dis- 
posed to restrain the abuse of this patronage, it would 
be utterly impracticable to exercise any efficient control 
over the great number of bank directors who would be 
scattered over the Union, and who, upon allthe known 
principles of human nature, it may be confidently pre- 
dicted, would principally consist of busy and officious 
Political partisans. 

Such would be the depositaries—acting, not under the 
public eye, butunder the protecting mystery of « sort 
of concealment and seciecy deemed indispensable in 
banking oOperations—to whom not only the whole Trea- 
sury of the Union would be confided, to be squandered, 
perhaps,in profligate favoritism, but the tremendous pow- 
erof putting the whole property of the nation under 
Mortgage, for the redemption of the bills issued at their 
discretion. To say nothing of the utter insecurity of the 
public revenues under sucha system, a new species of 
legislative power, unksown to the Constitution, would 
be committed to these irresponsible bank directors, of 
which no human sagacity can predict the consequences. 

A just analysis of the operation: of granting Joans by 
this Government bank, in exchange for the notes of pri- 
vate individuals, will show, that it involves the exercise, i 
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on the part of the directors, of the two-fold power of ap-. 
propriating the public revenue in. the most dangerous of 
all forms—discretionary loans—and of pledging: the re- 
sponsibility of the. Government toan unlimited extent, 
for the. payment of the debts at the same time created 
against it. ‘These are among the highest functions of le- 
gislative power, and have been expressly and exclusively 
vested in Congress. Unless, therefore, it be assumed, : 
that Congress may rightfully transfer the powers with 
which it is invested to these bank directors, it will be dif. 
ficult to.find-any warrant, either in the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution, for the creation of this tremendous en- 
gine.of pecuniary influence. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether all the branches of the legislative authority unit- 
ed, have any constitutional power to lend the public re- 
venue, either to individuals, corporations, or States, with- 
out reference to the objects to which it shall be applied. 
But, whatever may be the power of Congress on this sub- 
ject, it appears to the committee to be -inexpedient, in 
every view of the question, that the Government should 
be converted intoa great money lender. There is no 
species of trade in which it would be wise for the Govern- 
ment to embark ; but ofall the variety of pursuits known 
to human enterprise, that of lending money by the Go- 
vernment to the citizens of the country, would be fraught 
with the most pernicious consequences. 

In the first place, it is a business to which, in the very. 
nature of things, no Government is adapted, and, least of 
all, a popular Government. There is no employment of 
capital (hat requires a more vigilant and skilful superin- 
tendence. Nothing, but the ever active motive of indi- 
vidual interest can supply the watchfulness necessary to 
secure a banking institution against the grossest frauds 
and impositions. In pecuniary transactions, few men are 
to be found who will serve others, in cases involving the 
exercise of discretionary power, with the same fidelity 
that they would serve themselves; and when we con- 
sider the strong motives, both of private friendship, and 
political attachment, which would operate on the direc- 
tors ofa Government bank, to bestow its favors without 
impartiality or prudence, it requires but little sagacity to 
foresee that enormous losses would be annually sustained 
by the insolvencies of the Government debtors. 

All Governments have found it expedient to place the 
public Treasury under the guardianship of a high and 
confidential officer, aided in the enforcement of a rigid 
responsibility, by a system of checks and counterchecks, 
operating upon all the subordinate officers concerned in 
collecting and disbursing the public revenue. Such: is 
our own system. No discretion is vested in the chief 

| officer of the Treasury, much less in those that are sub 
ordinate, in the appropriation ofa single dollar of the 
public money. ‘No money can be drawn from the Trea- 
sury but in consequence of appropriations made by law.” 
How far these wise and provident safeguards, and this 
constitutional barrier, would be prestrated by placing 
not only the public revenue, but the public ‘credit, -at 
the disposal of some hundreds of bank directors in 
various parts of the Union, is a very grave question for 
the consideration of the House, ` i 

Ourown experience has demonstrated the great dan- 
ger of having large masses of the community indebted to 
the Government. It was a deep conviction of this dan- 
ger that induced Congress to abolish the system of credit 
sales in the disposition of the public lands. Congress 
has been. compelled to yield tothe pressing importuni- 
ties of the purchasers of these lands, by granting them 
not only repeated indulgencies, but by remitting some 
millions of the debt. What, then, would be the situation, 
of the Government, with a debt of fifty millions diffused 
throughout the country, and due to it from the most ac- 
tive, enterprising, and influential classes of the commu- 
nity? Nothing that has not happened can be more cer- 
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tain, than that every unfavorable vicissitude in trade, 
every périod of commercial distress and embarrassment, 
would give rise to importunate and clamorous calls for 
indulgence, and for an injudicious extension of discounts, 
which no administration would have the firmness to re- 
sist. Every one who has witnessed the urgency. and 
unanimity with which the representatives of the States. 
indebted for public lands, have pressed the claims of their 
citizens for indalgence and remission, must be satisfied, 
that, if the citizens of ‘all the States should become in- 
debted much more largely for bank loans, the Govern- 
ment would have scarcely any faculty of resistance, when 
appeals for indulgence should come from all quarters of 
the Union, sustained by the strong plea of public distress 
and embarrassment. i j 

The policy of extending indulgence to the public debt- 


. ors, and of granting more liberal loans to the communi- 


ty, would, in the natural course of things, become the fa- 
vorite theme of those who aspired to popular favor. Po- 
litical parties would come to be divided upon the ques- 
tion of observing towards the public debtors a strict 
banking policy, indispensable to the maintenance of spe- 
cie payments, on the une hand, ora liberal Government 
policy, necessarily involving a suspension of specie pay- 
ments, on the other. And when it is considered that the 
whole class of debtors, always the most numerous and ac- 
tive portion of the community, would be naturally in fa- 
vor of increasing bank issues, and extending bank indul- 
gencies, it can scarcely be doubted that specie payments 
would be suspended tm the first great pecuniary exigen. 
cy, growing out of embarrassments in our commerce, or 
deficiencies in our revenue, 


The Government, therefore, which is under the most 
sacred obligations to constrain all the banks to maintain 
specie payments, with a view to the uniformity and 
soundness of the currency, would by its own example, | 


perpetuate the great national evil of a fluctuating and 


depreciated circulating medium. 


Deeply impressed with the conviction that the weak 
point of a free Government is the absorbing tendency of 
Executive patronage, and sincerely believing that the 
proposed bank would invest that branch of- the Govern- 
ment with a-weight of moneyed influence more danger- 
ous in its character, and more powerful in its operation, 
than the entire mass of its present patronage, the com- 
mittee have felt that they were imperiotsly called upon, 
by the highest considerations of public duty, to express 
the views they have presented, with a frankness and 
freedom demanded by the occasion. Itis, at the same 
time, due to their own: feelings, that they should state 
unequivocally their conviction, that the suggestion of the 
Chief Magistrate, which they have thus freely examined, 
proceeded from motives of the most disinterested patri» 
otism, and was exclusively designed to promote the wel- 
fare of the country. Thists not the mere formal and 
heartless homage, sometimes offered up to official, sta- 
tion, either from courtesy or interest, but a tribute which 
is eminently due, and cheerfully rendered, to the exalted 
character of the distinguished individual on whom it is be- 
stowed. 


Extract of .a letter from an intelligent merchant in 
Charleston, South Carolina, to the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, illustrating the ex- 
change operations of the Bank of the United States, 

s This effect of diminishing the vast difference of ex- 
change between the various points of the country, was 
evidently produced by the bank. The advantages pro- 
duced by this institution, in the intercourse between the 
Western and Atlantic States, can be duly appreciated, 
only by one who sees, passing before him, the actual op- 
eration of the system of exchange it has created. For 
example: Lexington, in Kentucky, annually accumulates 
a large surplus of funds to her ‘credit in Charleston, 
derived from the sale of horses, hogs, and other live 


stock, driven to that as well as to other Southern mar- 


kets by her citizens. Philadelphia is indebted to Charles- 


These evils, which would be so highly probable in time 
of peace, would be almost.certain in the event of war. | 


. The temptation to supply the Federal Treasury by the! 


easy process of bank issues, rather than resort to the un- | 
popular process of internal taxation, would be too fasci- | 
nating to be resisted. We shoula thus experience what ! 
every nation has experienced in like circumstances, the 
manifold evils.of a mere paper currency, having no re- 
lation to any standard of intrinsic value. 


In these views the committee are fully sustained by the 
opinion of Mr. Lowndes, expressed in 1819. ‘These are 
his-words: ‘* That the destruction of the [United States] 
Bank would be followed by the establishment of paper 
money, ‘he firmly “believed; he might almost say, he 
Knew... -It was an extremity from which the House would 
recoil, if now proposed: butif the resolution on the table 
were passed, it would very soon be proposed. The sub- 
ject was too large for an incidental discussion. Gentle- 


~ men thought the amount of Government paper might be 


limited, and depreciation prevented, by the rate of inter- 
est which should be exacted. Inadequate every where, 
the'security was particularly ineffectual in the United 
States? > <> : i 

But the inevitable tendency.of a Government bank to 
involvethe country in a paper system, is not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the greatest objection to it.— 
The: powerful, and, inthe hands of a bad administration, 
the-irresistible.and corrupting influence which it would 
exercise-over-the elections of the country, constitutes an 
objection moreimposing than all others united. No mat- 
terby what means-an administration might get into pow- 
er; with such- a- tremendous engine in their hands, it 
w auld be almost impossible to displace them without 
some: miraculous interposition: of Providence. 


ton for exchange remitted, dividends on bank stock, &c. 
and Lexington is indebted to Philadelphia for merchan- 
dise. Without the transportation of a single piece of 
coin, Lexington draws on Charleston, and remits the 
check to Philadelphia in payment of her debt there; 
_which operation adjusts the balance between the three 
i points of the triangle almost without expense or trouble. 
, Could such facilities be obtained from any other than an 
\institution having branches in different parts of the Union 
jacting as co-pariners in one concern? Local banks, 
whatever might be their willingness, could not accommo- 
date in the same manner and to a like extent.” * * * 

* The discounting of bills on the low terms establish- 
ed by the Branch Bank at this place, is a great benefit to 
the agricultural interest, particularly in enhancing the 
price of cotton and rice; and were the bank to stop its 
operations, there is no saying how far these staples 
would be depressed. The private dealers in exchange 
would take the place of the bank in that business, and 
their profits on bills would be taken out of the pockets of 
the planters, as the merchants would always regulate the 
price they would give for an agricultural production, by 
the igh or low rate at which they could negotiate their 
bills. On account of its connexion with all parts of the 
Union, the bank affords this important advantage to the 
public: lt is always a purchaser and always a seller of ` 
exchange at fixed and low rates, and thus prevents extor- 
tion by private dealers.” * * * * * * «Before 
this Bank went into operation, exchange was from eight 
to ten per cent. either for or against Charleston, which 
was aloss to the planter to that amount on all the pro 
duce of Georgia and South Carolina, and indeed you 
might say, all the produce of the Southern and Western / 
States.” * PORRE 
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“Ifthe Bank of the United States were destroyed, the 
local banks would again issue their. paper to an excessive 
amuunt; and while a few adventurous speculators would 
be much benefitted by such an issue, the honest and unsus- 
pecting citizens\of our country would, finally,be the losers. 
if we look back to what took place in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the Western States, and even in our own State, 
we shall see the grossest impositions committed by Banks 
commencing with a few thousand dollars in specie, buy- 
ing up newspapers to puff them as specie paying Banks, 
in order to delude. the public, .and, after getting their 
bills into circulation, blowing up, and leaving the unsus 
pecting planter and farmer victims of a fraud, by which 
they were deprived of the hard earnings of years of hon- 
es: industry. But, sir, I believe the Bank owes a great 
deal of the upposition which exists, and has existed, to 
the fact that it has put dowa these fraudulent institutions 
got up by combinations and conspiracies of speculators; 
and who, after receiving large dividends, managed to de- 
stroy the credit of their own paper, and, by the agency 
of brokers, bought it up at half its nominal value. 

“ Since I last wrote you, I had a conversation with a 
gentleman in the confidence of some of the moneyed 
men of the North, and he says they are determined to 
break up the United States’ Bank, to enable them to use 
their money to advantage; as that institution gives so 
many facilities to the community, as to deprive them of 
their former profits.” * +. + * 


“ There is another consideration; the distress would be 
immense, which a refusal to renew the charter would 
produce among those who are indehted to the institution: 
for I find that to this Branch, the planters owe upwards 
of a million of dollars; and I have no hesifation in saying, 
as safe a debt as is owing to any Bank inthe Union. But 

ifthe Bank should wind up its affairs, these planters 
could not get credit from other institutions; and as the 
Bank can sue in the United States’ Court, where judg- 
ment is obtained ‘almost at once, property would be 
greatly depressed, and moneyed men would buy if up 
for half its value. Throughout the Union, all classes 
would saffer, except those who should hold up thei» 
money to go into the brokerage business, or buy property 
at a sacrifice. ` If I were sure the Bank would not be re- 
chartered, I would convert my property into money, 
with a view to dealing in exchange. Tcould make’ a! 
vast fortune by it.” 


| 
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MAYSVILLE ROAD BILL. 
House or Representatives, May 27, 1830. 


The following message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, returning to the House of Re- 
presentatives the enrolled bill entitled ‘f An act authoriz- 
mga subscription of stock in the Maysville, Washington, 
Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company,” with 
his objections thereto: Í 


To the House of Representatives: 


GENTLEMEN: I have maturely considered the bill pro- 
posing to authorize ‘ta subscription of stock in the Mays- 
ville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road 
Company,” and now return the same to the House of Re- 
presentatives, in which it originated, with.my objections 
to its passage. E a pi 

Sincerely friendly to the improvement of. our country 
by means of roads and canals, I regret that any difference 
of opinion in the mode of contributing to it should exist, 
between us; and if, in stating this difference, I go be- 
yond what the occasion may be deemed to call for, I hope 
to-find an apology in the great importance of the subject, 
an unfeigned respect for the high source from which this 
branch of it has emanated, and an anxious wish.to: be cor- 
rectly understood by my constituents in the discharge. of 


| 


Diversity of sentiment among public func- 


all my duties. ? 
general motives, on the 


tionaries, actuated by the same ‘ x the 
character and tendency of particular measures, 15 an mCi- 
dent common to all Governments, and the more to be 
expected in one which, like ours, owes its existence to 
the freedom of opinion, and must be upheld by the same 
influence. Controlle as we thus are, by a higher tribu- 
nal, before which our respective acts will be canvassed 
with the indulgence due to the imperfections of our na- 
ture, and with that intelligence and unbiassed judgment 
which are the true correctives of error, all that our re- 
sponsibility demands is that the public good should be the 
measure of our views, dictating alike their frank expres- 
sion and honest maintenance. ‘ HAS 
In the message which was presented to Congress. at 
the opening ofits present session, I endeavored to exhi- 
bit briefly my views upon the iraportant and highly inte- 
resting subject, to which our attention is now to be di- 
rected. I was desirous of presenting to the Representa- 
tives of the several States in Congress assembled, the in- 
quiry, whether some mode could not be devised which 
would reconcile the diversity of opinion concerning the 
powers of this Government over the subject of internal 
improvement, and the manner in which these powers, if 
conferred by the Constitution, ought to be exercised.— 
The act which I am called upon to consider, has, there- 
fore, been passed with a knowledge of my views on this 
question, as these are expressed in the message referred 
to. In that document the following suggestion will be 
found: ` 
“ After the extinction of the public debt, it is not pro- 
bable that any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles 
atisfactory to the people of the Union, will, until a re- 
mote period, if ever, leave the Government without a 
considerable surplus in the treasury, beyond what may 
be required for its current service. As then the period 
approaches when the application of the revenue to the 
payment of debt will cease, the disposition of the surplus 
will present a subject for the serious deliberation. of 
Congress; and it may be fortunate for the country that it 
is yet to be decided. Considered in connexion with the 
difficulties which have heretofore attended appropria. 
tions for purposes of internal improvement, and with 
those which this experience tells us will certainly arise, 
whenever power over such subjects may be exercised 
by the General Government, it is hoped that it may lead 
to the adoption of some plan which will reconcile the 
diversified interests of the States, and strengthen the 
bonds which unite them. . Every member of the Union, 
in peace and in war, willbe benefitted by the improve- 
ment of inland navigation and the construction of high- 
ways in the several States. Let us then endeavor to at- 
tain this benefit ina mode which will be satisfactory to 
all. ‘That hitherto ‘adopted has been deprecated as 
an infraction of the Constitution by many of our fellow- 
citizens; while by others it has been viewed. as inexpedi- 
ent. All feel that it has been employed at the . expense 
of harmony in the legislative councils; and adverting to 
the constitutional power of Congress to make. what I 
consider a proper disposition of the surplus. revenue, I 
subjoin the following remarks: ** To avoid these. evils, it 


appears to me that the most safe, just, and federal dispo- . 


sition which could be made of the surplus revenue, would j 
be its apportionment a nong the several States according 
to their ratio of representation; and should this measure 
not be found warranted by the Constitution, thatit would.’ 
be expedient to propose to. the States am amendment au- i 
thorizing it.” ‘ E 
The constitutional power of the Federal Government, 
to construct or promote works of internal improvement, 
presents itself in two points of view; the first, as. bearing 
upon the. sovereignty of the States within whose limits, 


| their execution is contemplated, if jurisdiction of the ter~ 
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ritory. ‘which they may occupy, be claimed as necessary 
to their preservation and use; the-second; as asserting the 
simpleright to appropriate money from the ‘National 
Treasury in aid of such works when undertaken by State 


authority, surrendering the claim of jurisdiction. ` In the’ 


first view, the question of power-is.an open‘oné; and can 
be ‘decided without the” embarrassment attending the 
other, arising from thé practice of the Government, 

Although frequently and strenuously attempted, the 
power, to this extent, has néver been exercised by the 
Government ina single instance. It does not, in my 
opinion, possessit; and no bill, therefore, which admits 
it, Gan recéive my official sanction. 7 

But, in the other view of the power, thé question is 
differently situated. The ground taken at an early pe- 
riod of thé Government, was ‘that whenever money has 
been raised by the general authority, and is to be appli- 
ëd to a particular measure, a question arises, whether 
the particular treasure be within the enumerated author- 
ities, vested in Congress, If it be, the money requisite 
for it may be applied “to it; if not, no such application 
can be made.” ` The document in which this ‘principle 
was first advanced, is of deservedly high ‘authority, and 
should be héld in grateful remembrance for its immediate 
agency in rescuing the country from much existing: abuse 
and for its conservative effect upon some of the most 
valuable principles of the constitution. The symmetry 
and purity of the Government would, doubtless, have 
been better preserved, if this restriction of the power of 
appropriation could have been maintained without weak- 
ening its ability to fulfil the general objects of its institu- 
tion; an effect so likely to attend its admission, notwith. 
standing its-upparent fitness, that every subsequent ad- 
ministration of the Government, embracing a period of 
thirty out of the forty-two years of its existence, has 
adopted a more enlarged construction of the power. Tt 
isnot my purpose to detain you, by a minute recital of 
the acts which sustain this assertion; but it is proper that 
Yshould notice some of the most prominént, in order that 
the reflections which they suggest to my mind, may be 
better understood. 

In the administration of Mr. Jefferson, we have two 
examples of the exercise of the right of appropriation, 
which, in the consideration that led to their adoption and 
in their effects upon the public mind, have had a greater 
agency in marking the character of the power, than any 
subsequent: events. [allude tothe payment of fifteen 
millions of dollars for the purchase of Louisiana, and to 
the original appropriation for the construction of the Cum- 
berland Road; the latter act deriving much weight from 
the ‘acquiescence and approbation of three of the most 
“powerful of the original members of the confederacy, 
axpressed ‘through ‘their respective Legislatures. Al. 
though the circumstances of the latter case may be such 
as to deprive so much of it-as relates to the actual con- 
straction of the road, of the force ofan obligatory expo- 
sition of the constitution, it must, nevertheless, be ad- 
“milted that, so far as the mere appropriation of money 
“is Goncernéd, ‘they present the principle in its most im- 
‘posing’aspect. “No Tess than twenty-three different 
“Jaws havé been passed through all the forms ‘of the con- 
--$titutiony appropriating ‘upwards of two millions and. a 
iWalfof dollars out of the national treasury in support of 
‘tliatimpravément, with the approbation of every Presi- 
dei at thë United States, including my - predecessor, 


wa 


“siticé ie’ edinmericément. : 
 [ndependently’ of the sanction giver to: appropriations 
for the Cumberland and other roads and objects, under 
thispower, the: administration of Mr. Madison was cha- 
-ràctérized by ‘an‘adct-which furnishes the strongest evi- 
énce of his epinion“of sits extent. A bill was passed 
g througli both ‘Houses ‘of ‘Congress, and presented for- his 


approval, «setting apart-and “pledging: certain funds fur- 


constructing roads and canals, and improving the naviga- 
tion of water courses, in order to facilitate, promote, and 
give security to internal commerce among the several 
States; and to reniler more easy and less expensive, the 
means and provisions forthe common defence.” Re- 
garding the bill asasserting a power in the Federal Go- 
vernment to construct roads and canals within the limits 
of the States in which they were made, he objected to its 
passage, on the ground of its unconstitutionality, declar- 
ing thai the assent of the respective States, in the mode 
provided by the bill, could not confer the power in ques- 
tion; that the only cases in which the consent and cession 
of particular States can extend the power of Congress, 
are those specified and provided for in the- constitution; 
and superadding to these avowals, his opinion, that “a 
restriction of the power ‘to provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare,’ to cases which are to be pro- 
vided for by the expenditure of money, would still leave 
within the legislative power of Congress all the great 

and most important measures of Government; money be- 
ing the ordinary and neces:ary means of carrying them 
into execution.” I have not been able to consider these 
declarations in any other point of view, than asa conces 

sion that the rightof appropriation is not limited by the 

power to carry into effect the measure for which the 

money 1s asked, as was formerly contended. 

The views of Mr. Monroe upon this subject were not 
left to inference. During his’ administration, a bill was 
passed through both Houses of Congress, conferring the 
jurisdiction and prescribing the mode by which the Fe- 
deral Government should exercise it in the cise of the 
Cumberland Road. He returned it with objections toits 
passage, and in assigning them, took occasion to say, 
that in the carly stages af the Government, he had in- 
clined to the construction that it had no right to expend 
money, except in the performance of acts authorized by 
the other specific grants of power, according to a strict 
construction of them; but, that, on further reflection and 
observation, bis mind bad undergone a change; that his 
opinion then was, “that Congress have an unlimited 
power to raise money, and that, in its appropriation, they 
have a discretionary power, restricted only by the duty 
to appropriate it to purposes of common defence, and of 
general, not local, national, not State benefit,” and this 
was. avowed to be the governing principle through the 
residue of his administration. “The views of the last ad- 
ministration are of such recent date asto render a parti- 
cular reference te them unnecessary. It is well known 
that the appropriating power, to the utmost extent which 
had beenclaimed for it, in relation to internal improve- 
ments, was fully recognized and exercised by it. 

This brief reference to known facts will be sufficient to 
show the difficulty, if not impraeticability, of bringing 
back the operations of the Government to the construc- 
tion of the Constitution set up in 1793, assuming that 
to be its true reading, in relation to the power under 
consideration : thus giving an admonitory proof of the 
force of implication, and the necessity of guarding the 
Constitution with sleepless vigilance, against the au- 
‘thority of precedents which have not the sanction of its ` 
most plainly defined powers. For, although it is the 
‘duty of all to look to that sacred instrument, instead of 
the statute book, to repudiate st all times encroach- 
ments upon its spirit, which are too apt to be effected 
by. the conjuncture of peculiar and facilitating circum- 
stances; itis not less true; that the public good and the 
nature of our political institutions require, that individu- 
-al differences should: yield to a well settled acquies- 
cence of the people and confederated authorities, in 
particular constructions of the Constitution, on doubiful 
points. Not to concede this much to the spirit of our ine 
stitutions, would impair their stability, and defeat the 
robjects of the Constitution itself, á 
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The bill -before me does not call for.a more defi- 
nite opinion upon the particular circumstances which 
wiil warrant appropriations. of money by Congress, to 
aid: works of internal improvement; for, although the 
extension of the power to apply money beyond that of 
carrying into effect the object. for which it is appro- 
ptiated, has, as we have seen, been long claimed and 
exercised by the Federal Government, yet. such grants 
have always been . professedly - under ‘the control of the 
general principle, that the works which might be thus 
aided, should be ‘of a general, not local—national, not 
State” character. A disregard of this distinction would 
of necessity lead to the subversion of the- Federal sys- 
tem. ‘That even this is an unsafe one, arbitrary in its. na- 
ture, and liable, consequently, to great abuses, is too ob- 
vious to require the confirmation of experience. It is, 
however, sufficiently definite and imperative to my mind, 
to forbid my approbation of-any bill having the charac- 
ter of the one under consideration. I have given to its 
provisions all the reflection demanded by a just regard 
for the interests of those of our fellow citizens who have 
desired its passage, and by the respect which is due to 
a co-ordinate branch of the Government ; but fam not 


purely local characters or if it can be considered national, 
that no further distinction between the appropriate du- 
tisof the General and State Government, need be at- 
tempted; for there can be no local interest: that may not 
with equal propriety be denominated national. It has 
no connection with any established system of improve- 
ments; is exclusively within the limits of a State, start- 
ing ata point on the Ohio river, and running out sixty 
miles to an interior town; and even as far as the State 
is interested, conferring partial instead of genera: advan- 
tages. 

Considering the magnitude and importance of the pow- 
er, and the embarrassments to which, from the very na- 
ture of the thing, its exercise must, necessarily, be sub- 
jected; the real friends of internal improvement ought 
not to be willing to confide it to accident and chance. 
What is properly national in its character, or other- 
wise, is an inquiry which is often extremely difficult of 
solution, The appropriations of one year; for an object 
which is considered national, may be rendered nuga- 
tory, by the refusal of a succeeding Congress to con- 
tinue the work, on the ground that it is local. No aid 
can be derived from the intervention of corporations. 
The question regards the character of the work, not 
that of those by whom it is to be accomplished. Not- 
withstanding’ the union of the Goveriment with the cor. 
poration, by whose immediate agency any work of in 
ternal improvement is carried on, the inquiry will still 
remain, is it national and conducive to the benefit of the 
whole, or local, and operating only to the advantage of 
a portion of the Union? 

But, although, I might not feel it to be my official 
duty to interpose the executive veto, to the passage of 
a bill, appropriating money for the construction of such 
works as are authorized by the States, and are nation- 
alin their character, Ido not wish to be understood as 
expressing an opiaion, that it is expedient at this time 
for the General Government to embark ina system of 
this kind, and anxivus that my constituents should be 
possessed of my views, on this, as well as on all other 
subjects, which they have committed to my discretion, 
I shall state them-frankly and briefly. Besides many mi- 
nor considerations, there are two prominent views of the 
subject, which have made a deep impression upon my 
mind, which, { think, are well entitled to your serious 
attention, and will, Lhope, be maturely weighed by the 
People. | Iy? : : : 

From the official communication submitted to you, it 


appears, that if no adverse and unforeseen contingency 
happens in our foreign relations, and no «unusual diver- 
sion be made of the funds set apart for the payment of 
the national debt, we may look with confidence: to its 
entire extinguishment-in the short period of four years. — 
The extent to which this pleasing anticipation is depend- 
ent upon the policy, which may be pursued in relation to 
measures, of the character ofthe one, now under conside- 
ration, must be obvious to all, and equally so, that the 
events of the present session are well calculated to awak- 
en public solicitude upon the subject. By the statement 
from the Treasury Department, and those from theClerks 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, herewith 
submitted, it appears that the bills which have passed 
into laws, and those which, in all probability, will pass 
before the adjournment of Congress, anticipatesappropri- 
ations which, with the ordinary expenditures for the sup- 
port of Goverament, will exceed considerably the amount 
in the Treasury for the year 1830, Thus, whilst we are 
diminishing the revenue by a reduction of the *duties on 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, the appropriations. for internal 
improvement are increasing beyond the available means 
of the treasury; and if to this calculation. be added the 
amount contained in bills which are pending before the 
two Houses, it may be safely affirmed that ten millions 
of dollars would not make up the:excess over the Trea- 
sury receipts, unless the payment of the national debt be 
postponed, and the means now pledged to that object 
applied to those enumerated in these bills. Without a 
well regulated system of internal improvement, this ex- 
hausting mode of appropriation is not likely to be avoid- 
ed, and the plain consequence must be, either a contin- 
ruance of the national debt, or a resort to additional 
taxes. : 


Although many of the States, with a laudable zeal, 
and under the influence of an enlightened policy, are 


this character, the desire to enlist the aid of the General 
Government in the construction of such as from their na- 
ture ought to devolve upon it, and to which the means 


and patriotic; and, if that ‘desire is not gratified now, it 
does not follow that it never willbe. ‘The general intel- 
ligence and public spirit of the American people furnish 
a sure guarantee, that, at the proper time, thig policy 
will be made to prevail under circumstances more auspi- 
cious to its successful prosecution, than those which now 
exist. But great as this object undoubtedly is, it is not 
the only one. which demands the fostering care of the 
Government. ‘The preservation and success of the Re- 
publican principle rest with us. To elevate its charac 
ter, and extend its influence, rank among our most im- 
portant duties; and the best means to accomplish this 
desirable end, are those which will rivet the attachment 
of our citizens to the Government of their choice, by the 
comparative lightness of their public burdens, and by tlie 
attraction which the superior success of its operations 
will present to the admiration and respect of the world. 
Through the favor of an overruling and indulgent Provi- 
dence, our country is blessed with general prosperity, 
and our citizens exempted from the pressure of taxation, 
which other less favored portions of the human family are 
obliged to bear; yet, it is true, that many of the taxes 
collected from our citizens, through the medium of im- 
posts, have, for a considerable period, been onerous. In 
many particulars, these taxes have borne severely upon 
the laboring und less prosperous classes of the communi- 
ty, being imposed on the necessaries of life, and this, too, 
in cases where the burden was not relieved by the con- 
sciousness, that it would ultimately contribute to’ make 
us independent of foreign nations for articles of prime 
necessity, by the encouragement of their growth and 


successfully applying their separate efforts to works of 


of the individual States are inadequate, is both rational ” 
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manufacture at home.. They have been cheerfully borne, 
because they were thought to be necessary to the.support 
of Government, and the payment of. the debts unavoida- 
bly incurred in the acquisition-and maintenance of ourna- 
tional’ rights and. liberties.. But have we a right-to cal- 
culate on the same cheerful acquiescence, when it is 
known that the necessity for- their continuance. would 
cease, were it not for irregular, improvident, and une- 
qual appropriations. of the public funds? Will. not the 
-people.demand, as they have aright to do, such a pru- 
dent system of expenditure, as will pay the debts of the 
Union, and authorize the reduction of every tax, to as 
low: a:point as the wise observance of the ‘necessity lo 
protect that portion of our manufactures and labor, whose 
prosperity is essential to our national safety and inde- 
pendence, will allow? When the national debt is paid, 
the. duties-upon those articles which we do not raise, may 
be repealed with safety, and still leave, I trust’ without 
oppression to. any section of the country, an accumulating 
surplus fund, which may be beneficially appled to some 
well. digested. system of improvement. 

Under. this view, the question, as to. the manner in 
which the Federal Government can, or ought to embark 
yn the construction of roads and canals, and the extent.to 
which it may impose burthens on the people for these 
purposes, may be presented on its own merits, free of all 
disgűise,; and, of every embarrassment, except such as 
may arise from the Constitution itself. Assuming these 
sugcestions to.be correct, will not our constituents re- 
quire ‘the observance of a course by which they can be 
effected? Ought they not. to require. it? With the best 
disposition to aid, as far as I can conscientiously, in fuar- 
therance of works of internal improvement, my opinion 
is, that the soundest views of national policy at this time, 
point to such a course. Besides, the avoidance of an 
evil influence upon the local concerns of the country, | 
how solid is the advantage which the Government will 
reap from it in the elevation of its character? How gra: 
tifying the effect, of presenting to the world the sublime 
spectacle of a républic of more than twelve millions of 
happy people, in the fifty-fourth vear of her existence, 
after having passed through two protracted wars, the on2 
for the acquisition, and the other for tie maintenance of | 


liberty—-free from debt, and wit all her immense re- 
sources unfettered ! What a salutary influence would 
not such an exhibition exercise upon the cause of liberal 
principles and free Government throughout the world? 
Would.we not ourselves find, in its effect, an additional 
guarantee, that our political institutions will be transmit- 
ted to the most remote posterity, without decay? A 
course of policy destined to witness. events like these, 
cannot ‘be benefitted by a legislation which tolerates a 
scramble for appropriations that have no relation to any 
general system of improvement, and whose good effects 
must, of necessity, be very limited. In the best view of 
these appropristions, the abuses to which they lead, far 
exceed the good which they are capable of promoting. 
They may be resorted to as artful expedients, to shift 
upon the Government the losses of unsuccessful private 
speculation, and thus by ministering to personal ambition 
and self aggrandizement, tend to sap the foundations. of 
public virtue, and taint the administration of the Govern 
ment with a demoralizing influence. 

_AnAhe other view of the subject, and the only remain- 
ing one, which it ismy intention to present at this time, 
is involved the expediency of embarking ia a system of 
internal improvement, without a- previous amendment of 
the Constitution, explaining and” defining the. precise 
powers ofthe Federal Government over it; assuming the 
right to appropriate money, to aid in the construction of 
national. works, to be warranted by the cotemporaneous 
and continued exposition of the. Constitution, its. insuffi- 
ciency for the successful prosecution of them, must be 


admitted by all candid minds. If we look to usage to de- 
fine the extent of the right, that will be found so variant, 
and embracing so much that has been overruled, as to in- 
volve the whole subject-in great uncertainty, and to ren- 
der the execution of our respective duties in relation to 
it, replete with difficulty and embarrassment. It is in 
regard to such. works, and the acquisition of additional 
territory, that the practice obtained its first footing. In 
most, if not all other disputed questions of appropriation, 
the construction of the Constitution may be regarded as 
unsettled, if the right to apply money, in the enumerated 
cases, is placed on the ground of usage. : . 

This subject-has been one of much, and I may add 
painful reflection to me. It has bearings that are well 
calculated to exert a powerful influence upon our hith- 
erto prosperous system of government, and which, on 
some accounts, may even excite despondency in the 
breast of an American citizen. E will not. detain you 
with professions of zeal in. the cause of internal improve- 
ments. If to be their friend isa virtue which deserves 
commendation, our country is blessed with an abundance `; 
of it; for Ido not suppose there isan intelligent citizen 
who does not’ wish to see them flourish. But though all 
are their friend, but. few, 1. trust, are unmindful of the 
means by which they should be promoted: none cer- 
tainly are so degenerate as to desire their success at the 
cost of that sacred instrument, with the preservation of 
which is indissolubly bound our country’s hopes. If dif- 
ferent impressions are entertained in any quarter; if it 
is expected that the People of this country, reckless of 
their constitutional obligations, will prefer their local in- 
terests to the principles of the Union, such expectations 
will in the end be disappointed; or if it be not so, then 
indeed has the world but little to hope from the exam- 
ple of free government. When an honest observance of 
constitutional compacts cannot be obtained from commu- 
nities like ours, it need not be anticipated elsewhere; and 
the cause in which there has been so much martyrdom, 
and from which so much was expected by the friends of 
liberty, may be abandoned; and the degrading truth, that 
man is unfit for self-government admitted. And this will 
be the case if expediency be made a rule of construction 
in interpreting the Constitution. Power in no govern: 
ment could desire a better shield for the insidious ad- 
vances, which it is ever ready to mike, upon the checks 
that are designed to restrain its action. 

But I do not entertain such gloomy apprehensions. If 
it be the wish of the People that the construction of 
roads and canals should be conducied by the Federal Go- 
vernment, it is not only highly expedient, but indispensa- 
bly necessary, that a previous amendment of the Consti- 
tution, delegating the necessary power, and defining and 
restricting its exercise with reference to the sovereignty 
of the States, should be made. Without it, nothing ex- 
tensively useful can be effected. The right to exercise 
as much jurisdiction as is necessary to preserve the works, 
and to raise fends by the collection of tolls to keep them in 
repair, cannot be dispensed with, The Cumberland road 
should be an instructive admonition of the consequences of 
acting without this right. Year after year, contests are 
witnessed, growing out of efforts to obtain the necessary 
appropriations for completing and repairing this useful 
work. Whilst one Congress may claim and exercise the 
power, a succeeding one may deny it ; and this fluctua. 
tion of opinion must be unavoidably fatal to any scheme, 
which, from its extent, would promote the interests and 
elevate the character of thecountry. The experience of 
the past has shown, that the opinion of Congress is sub- 
ject to such fluctuation. i 

If it be the desireof the people that the agency of the 
Federal Government should. be confined to the appro: 
priation of money, in aid of such undertaking, in virtue 
of State authorities; then the occasion, the manner, and 
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è the extent of the appropriations, should be made the sub- 
‘act of constitutional regulation. This is the more neces- 
sary in order that they may be equitable among the seve- 
fal States ; promote harmony between different sections 
ofthe Union and their Representatives ; preserve other 

arts of the Constitution from being undermined by the 
exercise of doubiful powers, or the too great extension of 
those which are not so ; and protect the whole subject 
against the deleterious influence of combinations, to car- 
ry, by concert, measures which, considered “by them- 
selves, might meet but little countenance. Č 
That a constitutional adjustment of this power, upon 
equitable principles, is, in the highest degree, desirable, 
> ean scarcely be doubted ; nor can it fail to be promoted 
by every sinceré friend to the success of-our political in- 
stitutions. In no government are appeals to the source 
of power, in cases of real doubt, more suitable than in 
ours. No good motive can be assigned fur the exercisé 
of power by. the constituted authorities, while those for 
whose benefit it is to be exercised, have not conferred it, 
and may not be willing to confer it. 
me that an honest application of the conceded powers of 
the General Government to the advancement of the com- 
mon weal, present a sufficient scope to satisfy a reason- 
able ambition. The difficulty and supposed impractica- 
bility of obtaining an amendment of the Constitution in 
this respect, is, L firmly believe, ina great degree, un- 
founded. The tine has never yet been, when the patri- 
otism and intelligence of the American people were not 
fully equal to the greatest exigency yand it never will, 
when the subject calling forth theic interposition is plain- 
ly presented to them. To doso with the questions in. 
yolved in this bill, and to urge them to an early, zealous, 
and full consideration of their deep importance, is, in my 
estimation, among the highest of our duties. 
`A supposed connexion between appropriations for in- 
ternal improvement and the system of protecting duties, 
growing out of the anxieties of those more immediately 
interested in their success, has given rise to suggestions 
which it is proper I should notice onthis occasion, My 
opinions on these subjects have never been concealed 
from those who had a right to know them. Those which 
1 have entertained on the latter, have frequently placed 
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me in opposition to individuals as well as gommunities, 
whose claims jion my friendship and gratitide are of the 
strongest character ; but I trust there has been nothing 
in my public life which has exposed me to the suspicion 
of being thought gapable of sacrificing my views of ‘duty 
to private considerations, however strong they may have 
been, or deep the regrets which they are capacle of ex- 
citing. ai 

As long as the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures is directed to national ends, it shall receive from me 
atemperate but steady support, ‘There is no necessary 
connexion between it and the system of appropriations. 
On the contrary. it appears to me that the supposition of 
their dependence upon each other, is calculated to excite 
the prejudices of the public against both. The former is 
sustained on the grounds of its consistency withthe let- 
ter and: spirit of the Constitution, of its origin being 
traced to the assent of all the parties to the original com- 
pact, and of its having the support and approbation of a 
majority,of the people ; on which account, it is at least 
entitled to a fair experiment. ‘The suggestions to which 
I have alluded refer to a forced continuance of the nation- 
aldebt, by means of large appropriations, asa substitute 
for the sécurity which the system derives from the prin- 
ciples on which it has hitherto been sustained. Such a 
course would certainly indicate either an unreasonable 
distrust of the people, ora consciousness that the system 
does not possess sufficient soundness for its support, if 
left to their voluntary choice, and its own merits. Those 
who suppose that any policy thus founded can be long 
upheld in this country, have looked upon its history with 
eyes very different from mine. ‘This policy, like every 
other, must abide the will ofthe people, who will not be 
likely to allow any device, however specious, to conceal 
its character and tendency. . 

In presenting these opinions, I have spoken with 
the freedom and candour which I thought the occasion 
for their expression called for, and now respectfully re- 
turn the bill which has been under consideration, for your 
further deliberation and judgment. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


It would seem to 


May 27, 1830. 
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STATEMENT FROM THE TREASURY DEPART- 


` MENT: —Annezed to the foregoing Message. 


Receipts for 1830, estimated at- $23,840,000 
Customs 22,080, 
Lands 1,200,000 

Bank dividends - 490,000 


incidental receipts, including ar- 
rears of: internal duties, direct 
taxes, and canal tolls 350,000 

To which is to be added the balance estimat-  ; 
ed to bein the Treasury on Ist January, “ 

2 4,410,071 
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Statement from the Treasury Department. 


Of which sum, estimated to be in 
the Treasury on Ist January . 
1830, there are bad debts a- 
mounting to 

And there will be required by 
the. several Departments to 
complete the service of the 
year 1829. 2,457,173 


1,426,546 


Making the sum to be deducted as unavail- 
able for 1830 


| Leaving as applicable to the service of 1830 


1830 i i i # à 
os ? í _—— Expenditures : i 
Making an aggregate of aTa 28,250,071 | Amount already appropriated up : 
The expenditures for 1830 were estimated at 23,755,526 to 17th May 1830 11,938,505 
Viz: í For payment of public debt 11,500,000 
Civil, diplomatic, and. miseella- $ Amount of bills pending between 
- neous i 2,475,226 the two Houses-on amendments i 
Military service, including fortifi- which will probably pass 436,544 
cations, © ordnance, Indian- af- Amount of bills that will proba- 
fairs, pensions, arming the mi- bly pass the present session - 1,197,366 
Titia, and internal. improve- — — 25,072,215- 
ments 5,525,189 . f E 
Naval service, including the gra- i Estimated deficiency 705,863 
i ment 4,257,111 SSS 
see ht 11,500,000 Appropriations contained in bills that have 
— ra passed the Senate, and are now pending 
poe Swe in the House of Representatives $1,275,201 
Which would leave an estimated balance in Appropriations in oie tia have perane 
Ist 1831, of 4494, ouse of Representatives, and are no 
the Treasury on tbe Ist January, as = Shots pending in the Senate 376,685 
R ; ” eae t 
Amount of receipts for the year 1830, as es- Appropriations in bills of the Senate tha ; 
` timated by the Secretary ofthe Treasury $23,840,000 | have not as yet passed that body 5,734,127. 
` Amount estimated to be in the Treasury on : Appropriations in bills of the House of Re- 
the 1st of January, 1830 4,410,071 | | preseatatives still pending in that House 2,085,271 
| 28,250,071 $9,471,284 
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ACTS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS: 
7 2 = a OF THE . i 


UNITED STATBS 


“PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHING: 
"EON, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ON MONDAY, THE SEVENTH DAY OF DECEMBER, 


_ ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 


AND THIRTY. 


AN ACT making an appropriation for repairing and fit- 
ting out the frigate Brandywine. 


_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any unappropriated mo- 
ney in the Treasury, for repairing and fitting out the fri- 
gate Brandywine, viz : i 
‘For repairing the said frigate, twenty-thousand dollars ; 
For wear and tear whilst in commission, eight thou- 
sand dollars ; ` 
. For pay and subsistence of officers, and pay of sea- 
men, thirty-six thousand three hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars ; 
For provisions, twenty-one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-one dollars ; - 
For medicines, hospital stores, 
one thousand dollars ; 
For contingent expenses of every description, fiye 
thousand dollars. > 
ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
; President of the Senate. 
Approved, Dec. 29, 1829. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


and surgical instruments, 


RESOLUTION authorizing the ‘purchase of fifty copies 
of the sixth volume of the laws of the United States. 


Resolved, &c. That the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be directed to purchase fifty copies of the sixth 
volume of the laws of the United States, to complete the 
sets in the Library of Congress wanting that volume, at 
the rate paid for former purcliases of the laws, being 
four dollars per volume. : 

Approved, Dec. 29, 1829. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the payment of Re- 
volutionary and Invalid Pensioners. 


Be it enacted, Ec. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 
hey in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for pay- 
ing the Revolutionary and Invalid Pensioners, viz : 

For arrearages due to Revolutionary pensioners, for 

Vou. Via 


| 


returnable to the next succeeding terms 


the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine; 
one hundred and one thousand seven hundred dollars ; < 
For paying the Revolutionary pensioners, for ‘the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty, nine hundred'and’ 
sixty-six thousand four hundred and eighty dollars ; x 
‘For paying the invalid pensioners, for the yeur, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, one hundred and 


ninety-one thousand four hundred and eighty-one dollars,’ =) 


in addition to a balance in the Treasury of one hundred 

and seven thousand eight hundred and forty-nine dollars 

and ninety-six cents. "2 & oS 
Approved, February 3d, 1830. 


TWENTY-NINE, AND ENDED ON THE THIRTY- 
-FIRST DAY OF MAY, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED i 


AN ACT to alter the time of holding the Circuit Court. 


of the United States for the District of Maryland, | ` 


Beit enacted, Ee. That the terms of the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the District of Maryland,: which. 
are now directed by law to be held on the eighth day of 
May, and the eighth day of December in each year, shall 
hereafter be held on the eighth day of April and the first 
day of November in each year, except such days shall 
occur on Sunday, when the terms of the said Court shall 
commence and be held on the next succeeding day.. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Lhat all process. 
which may have issued, or which shall hereafter issue, 
of the said Cir- 
cuit Court as heretofore established, shall be held return« 
able, and be returned to these terms to which they are 
severally changed by this act. 

Approved, February 11, 1830. 

AN ACT authorizing the Accounting Officers of the 
‘Treasury Department to pay to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, a debt due that State by the United States: 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary. of the Treasury 
be directed to cause to be paid to the proper officers of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the sum of thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five dollars and fifty. 
four cents, which amount now stands on the books of 
the Treasury Department to the credit of the “Agent of 
Pennsylvania, for paying the militia of that State, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four ; to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap. 
propriated. | à 

Approved, February 11, 1830, 


yi 
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AN ‘ACT to amend “ An Act to continue a éopy-right of 
John Rowlett.” : 


Be it enacted, &c. That, notwithstanding any thing| 


contained in the last proviso of the *“ Act to continue a: 
copyright to John Rowlett,” approved the twenty-fourth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, only such of the printed books, entitled Rowlett’s 
‘Tables of Discount or Interest, as were in the possession 
of the said John Rowlett, at the time of the passage of 
the said act, are, or shall be, required to contain on the 
back of the title page of each, a copy of the record of 
the title of the book in the office of the Clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Approved, February 11, 1830. 

AN ACT to anthorize the Surveyors, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to enrol and H- 
cense ships or vessels to be employed in the coasting 
trade and fisheries. 2A 
Be itenacted, &c. That, after the passage of this act, 

the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, in- 
vested with powers to authorize the Surveyor of any port 
of delivery, under such regulations as he shall deem ne- 
cessary, to enrol and license ships or vessels to be em- 
ployed in the coasting trade and fisheries, in like manner 
as Collectors of ports of entry are now authorized to do, 
under existing laws. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That any Survey- 
or who shall perform the duties directed to be performed 
by the first section of this act, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the same commissions and fees, as are now allowed 
by law to Collectors for performing the same duties, and 
no more. 

Approved, February 11,1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the widow and children of 
Benjamin W. Hopkins. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat- 
ed,to Harriet Strong, widow, Edwin W. Hopkins, and 
Maria A. Hopkins, children of Benjamin W. Hopkins, 
deceased, the sum of thirteen thousand two hundred and 
seventy dollars, being for damages sustained by the said 
Benjamin W. Hopkins, in consequence of the Govern- 
ment failing to furnish an Engineer to lay out the Fort at 
Mobile Point, at the time the contract commenced. Pro 
vided, however, that from said sum of thirteeen thousand 
two hundred and seventy dollars, there be deducted the 
amount of three judgments which the United States re- 
covered inthe Northern District of New York, before 

_ the District Court of the United States at the January 
term of said Court, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six, against Roswell Hopkins and Thad- 
deus Laughlin, sureties of Benjamin W. Hopkins, on 
three different custom house bonds, amounting with the 
costs, to one thousand seven hundred and sixty-two dol- 
lars and thirty-one cents ; and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is hereby directed to discharge said judgments, and 
to release and cause to be re-delivered to the owner, any 
and all property on which any execution or executions 
which have been issued on said judgments, or either of 
them, has been levied. 

Approved, February 11, 1830. 


< AN ACT for the relief of Nancy Dolan. 

Beit- enacted, &c. That.there be paid to Nancy Dolan, of 
Louisiana, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
` wise appropriated, the sum of twelve hundred dollars, 

which shall be in full satisfaction of the claim of said 
Nancy, for remuneration 
loss of a lot of ground at Baton Rouge, insaid State. 
_ Approved, February 11, 1830, i 


_APPENDIX—To Gales § Senato 
fie Tit s 


AN ACT 


be, and he is hereby, 
James D. Cobb, late a 


of Light Artillery, 
not otherwise appropriated, the full amount due for the 


tenant of Light Artillery, 
James D. Cobb was last’ paid, to the time when the Regi- 


ment of Light 
lery, by the Act of the second of March, one thousand 


eight hundred and twenty-one. 


from the United States for the 


CT for the relief of the Church Wardens of Eliza- 
<i beth City: parish. in the. State of Virginia. i 
Beiténaeled, &e: That the Secretary of the Treasury “ 


pay out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, 
and fifty cents, to the Church Wardens of Elizabeth City 
parish, inthe State of Virginia, to defray the expense of 
re-casting a bell, 
by direction of an officer commanding at that place, as 
an alarm bell. 


the sum of one hundred and thirty dollars: 
broke during the late war, while used 


Approved, February 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Joseph Dixon. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 


of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized to pay 
Joseph Dixon, 
damages done to his:lot 
of said lot, to erect a fortification on Dixcn’s Point, on 
the Eastern side of Piscataqua River, 


the sum of thirty dollars, in full for the 
of land, in taking part of the soil 


in the State.of 


Maine, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Approved, February 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Orson Sparks, and John Watson. 


Beit enacted, &c. ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 


pay to Orson Sparks, the sum of forty-five dollars, and to 
John Watson the sum of sixty dollars, 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the value of 
two horses lost by them during the late war, while in the 
service of the United States. 


out of any money 


Approved, Feb. 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of James D. Cobb. 


Be it enacted, &c. Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury. 
( authorized and directed, to pay to 
First Lieutenant in the Regiment 
out of any money in the Treasury, 


ay, subsistence, and other emoluments ofa First Lieu- 
from the day. when the said 


Artillery was incorporated with the Artil- 


Approved, Feb. 11, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Jacocks. 

Be it enacted, &c.’ That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed, to issue a warrant 
for his military bounty-land, to William Jacocks, who, 
during the late war, enlisted for five years, asa musician, 
in a company of bombardiers, sappcrs, and miners, and 
who, after having served the period of his enlistment, 
was honorably discharged. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘rhat the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Department of War do pay to the 
said William Jacocks all the arrears of pay, of gratuity, 
allowed by the United’ States to soldiers honorably dis- 
charged, and of commutation for clothing, which may 
appear to be due and owing to him. 

Approved, Feb. 11, 1850. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Long. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department, cause to be paid to John“ 
Long, of the State of Kentucky, or to his legal represen- 
tative, the sum of one hundred and ten dollars, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
in full, for a horse lost by him, while in the service of the. 
United States, during the late war with Great Britain. 

Approved : February 11, 1830. 


not | OR 


with a sled and chains, impressed into the ser ce of 
ie United. States, ‘on -thë twenty-fir January, one 
(housand eight hundred and thitteen, by of General 


rd having charge of the’saine, after the defeat of Gen. 
inchester at the river Raisin; without any fault or neg- 
ligencé on the part of said Ford. 7 0 g5 tnt t 

> Approved; Feb. 14, 1830, 


pa 


-An act for the relief of the’ Tegal representatives of Ben- 

` jamin Clark, deceased. =o | : 
. Beit enacied; &c. That the proper accounting officer of 
the ‘Treasury audit and adjust the claim of the legal repre- 
- ‘sentatives of Benjamin Clark, deceased, for the loss of a 
$ «wagon, horse, and gears, whilè in the military service of 


the United States, during the ‘late war, and allow them | 


such compensation. therefor as. they are entitled to, on 
the principles and by the rules which have heretofore 
governed the Department in adjusting claims for the loss 
of like property, under the Jaw of April ninth, ‘one thou- 
sand eight hundred and‘sixteen, and the act amendatory 
thereto ; and that said sum, so found. due; be paid out of 
„any money in. the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved, Feb. 11, 1830. - 
AN ACT tocontime in force an act authorizing the im- 
portation and allowancë of drawback on brandy in 
` casks of a capacity not less than fifteen gallons, 


, Beit enacted, &c. That the act entitled “an act to au- 
thorize the importation of brandy in casks of a capacity 
not less than fifteen gallons, and the exportation of the 
same for the benefit. of a drawback of the duties,” ap- 
proved. second March, one. thousand eight hundred and 
pec eeveds be,-atid the same is hereby, continued in 
Orces. 6 ` : 
‘Approved, February 27, 1830. 


AN ACT.making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. TEO . 

_ Beit enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- 

priated, to be paid out of any ‘unappropriated money in 

the Treasury, for the Indian Department, for the year 

one thousand eight hundred and thirty, viz : 

For pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at, St. 
Louis, and the several Indian Agents,-as authorized by 
law, twenty-nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pay of sub-agents, as authorized by law, nineteen 
thousand and fifty dollars. oy 

For presents to. Indians, as authorized by the act of 
one thousand eight hundred and two, fifleen thousand 
dollars. 

Vor pay of Indian interpreters and translators employ- 
ed at the several superintendencies and agencies, twenty- 
one thousand five hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For pay of gun and blacksmiths and their assistants, 
employed within the superintendencies and agencies, 
under treaty provisions and the orders of the Secretary 
T War, eighteen thousand three hundred and forty dol- 
ars. 

For iron, steel, coal, and otber expenses attending the 
gin and blacksmith’s shop, five thousand four hundred 
and twénty-six dollars. . f 

For expense of transportation and distribution of In- 
dian annuities, nine thousand nine hundred and _fifty-nine 
dollars. ; 

For expense of provisions for Indians at the distribu- 


Simon Perkins, and: which were lost on the retreat of the | AN ACT making appropriations for certain fortificati 


ntendents, and” a: F 
z- eleyen. thousand eight hundred 
For- contingencies of the Indian Department, 
thousand dollars. © - ge aS 
_ Approved, February 27, 1830. 


-for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty. +. 
` ‘Beit enacted, &c. That the following sums bë; and the.’ 
game are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any uns: 
appropriated money in the Tveasuty, for certain Fortifi- 
cations, viz : : . 3 DEN as 
For Fort Adams, one hundred thousand dollars. < 
-For Fort Hamilton, eighty.six thousand dollars, 
For Fort Monroe; one hundred thousand dollars. 
For Fort Calhoun, one hundred thousand dollars.. `; 
For Fort Macon, in North Carolina, sixty thousand 
dollars. ies ae 
For Fort at Oak Island, North Carolina, sixty thousand - 
dollars. . a . À 
For Fortifications at Charleston, South Carolina, twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. ` D 
For Fort at Mobile Point, Alabama, ninety thousand 
dollars. os 
For Fort Jackson, Louisiana, eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars. a 
For Fortifications at Pensacola, in Florida, one hun- ~: 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. R ER 
For contingencies of Fortifications, ten thousand. dól- 
lars. : s 
For a purchase of a site for a Fort 
Georgia, five thousand dollars. 
Approved, February 27, 1830. 


at Cockspur Islatid, >; ‘ 


AN ACT for the relief of Ezra Thurbur, and the legal. 
representatives of Gideon King. ; 

Be it enacted, &c., 
hundred dollars be paid, out of any money inthe Trea- |. 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, to Ezra ‘Thurbur, ‘and: ~ 
the legal representatives of Gideon King, in full: satisfac- 
tion of the claim against the United States, for the cap- 
ture and detention of the sloop Essex, by the British,” 
on Lake Champlain, during the late war. ee 

Approved, February 27, 1830. 


AN ACT for the benefit of Elijah L. Clarke, of Louisi- 
ana, and of the heirs and legal representatives of Lewis 
Clarke, deceased. i 8 
Be it enacted, €sc., That Elijali L. Clarke, of the State 

of Louisiana, be, and he is hereby, confirmed in his claim, 

to- a tract of land containing seven hundred and. thirty- 
three acres, to the extent of one mile square thereof, 
situated on the Lake St.Joseph, in the county of Coricor- 
dia, and State of Louisiana, adjoining the claim of one 

Durosset, on the South, being claim number sixty-eight, 

as entered for confirmation with the Register of the Land 

Office, north of Red River, in said State, by the said 

Elijah L. Clarke. ce aaah ie 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the heirs and 

legal representatives of Lewis Clarke, deceased, be, and 

they are hereby, confirmed in their title to a tract of land 
containing six hundred and forty acres, situated on the 

Lake St. Joseph, in the county of Concordia, and State 

of Louisiana, adjoining the claim of Durosset, on the, 

north, being claim number sixty-nine, as entered for 
confirmation with the Register of the Land Office, north 
of Red River, in said State, by said Lewis Clarke. ` 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That. the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office shall, upon being 
presented with plats and certificates of ‘survey of the 
said tracts of land, legally executed by a proper officers 


That the sum of one thousand two ` 


a 


iv 
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"issue patents for the same, which patents shall operate. a 3 


only ‘as a relinquishment on the part of the United 
States : Provided, nevertheless, that if, prior-to:the pas- 


gage of this act, the land above specified shall have been 


sold by the United States, to any other person- or: pér 


sons, the same shall not be confirmed to the said-Ebjah 


L. Clarke, and the heirs and legal re resentative” of | 


Lewis Clarke, but they shall, respectively, be at liberty 
to enter any other land, now subject to‘entry, within the 
same district, equal in quantity to.that above mentioned ; 
and a patent shall issue therefor, under the restrictions 
above recited. And provided also, That, should a part 
only of the said land have been sold, the said Elijah L. 
Clarke, and the heirs and legal representatives of Lewis 
Clarke, shall have liberty to take such parts of the said 
land as shall not have been sold, in part ‘satisfaction of 
their claims respectively, and to enter elsewhere, within 
the said district, so much other land, as shall be equal to 
the part sold ; or the said Elijah, and the said heirs and 
legal representatives, may, respectively, relinquish to the 
United States, all claim to the said land so remaining 
unsold, and enter elsewhere, within the said district, the 
quantity of land, (now subject to entry,) equal to their 
whole-claims respectively. 
Approved, February 27, 1830. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the military service 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 
Be it enacted, &c? That the following sums be, and the 

‘same are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 

appropriated money in the ‘Treasury, for the service of 

the military establishment, for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, viz : ; 

For pay of the Army and subsistence of the officers, 
one million and sixty-three thousand nine hundred and 
nine dollars. 

For forage for officers, forty-six thousand two hundred 
and nineteen dollars. 

For-clothing for the servants of officers, twenty thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty dollars. 

For subsistence in addition to an unexpended balance 
of forty-five thousand dollars, two hundred and ninety- 
five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For clothing for the Army, camp equipage, cooking 
utensils, and hospital furniture, in addition to materials į 
and clothing on hand amounting to eighty thousand dol- | 
Jars, one hundred and thirty-six thousand three hundred! 
and forty-four dollars. 

For the Medical and Hospital Department, twenty- 
eight thousand dollars. 

For the Quartermaster’s Department, four hundred and 
seven thousand dollars. 

For fuel, stationary, transportation, printing, postage, 
and forage for the Military Academy, nine thousand six | 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For repairs and improvements of the buildings and į 
grounds about the hospital at West Point, four thousand 
three hundred and ten dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Board of Visiters at 
West Point, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For hire of Quartermaster’s and Adjutant’s clerks, and 
assistants to Librarian and Professors of Chemistry, one 
thousand and ninety-two dollars. 

For the increase of the Library, subscription to Milita- 
Ty and Scientific Journals, and binding books, one thou- 

. sand five hundred dollars. 

For Philosophical Apparatus, one thousand nine hun- 
‘dred and fifty six-dollars. 

For Models and Modeller, and books on Architecture 
for Department of Engineering, one thousand dollars. 

For repairmg Mathematical Instruments, and for Mo- 
ae for Drawing Department, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, 


TORE EAEE EE EEAS 


T pertaining to-the Chemical and Minera- 
ent, Materia.-Chemica-and-contingencies, 
nd sixty-eight dollars and sixty-four cents. 


jars. , 2 l 
For contingencies of the Army, ten thousand dollars. 
For the National Armories, three hundred and sixty 

thousand dollars. i 
For the armament of the 

thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of 
six thousand dollars. 

For Arsenals, ninety thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the recruiting service, five thousand two hundred 
and ninety-two dollars, in addition to an unexpended ba- 
lance of seventeen thousand and ninety-three dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the recruiting service, nine 
thousand seven hundred and six dollars, in addition to 
an unexpended, balance of three thousand and. eighty- 
five dollars. : 

For arrearages pr 


Fortifications, one hundred 


the Ordnance service, fifty 


ior to the first day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, five thousand dollars. 
For arrearages between the first of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, and the thirty-first uf Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, one thou- 
sand dollars. 
Approved, March 11, 1850. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Naval service, 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 


Be it enacted, €c. That the following sums -be, and 
they are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 
neys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated : 

For pay and subsistence of the officers of the Navy, 
and pay of seamen, one million four -hundred and- sixty- 
three thousand four hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, and all 
the civil establishment of the several Navy yards and sta- 
tions, fifty-seven thousand six hundred and eighty dollars, 

For provisions, four hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
five hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 

For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and the wear and 
tear of vessels in commission, five hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars. 

For medicines, surgical instruments, hospital stores, 
and other expenses on account of the sick, thirty. thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, thirty thousand dol- 
lars. > 

For timber sheds, viz. one at Portsmouth, two at Bos- 
ton, two at New York, one at Washington, and three at 
Norfolk, nine thousand five hundred dollars each, eighty- 
five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For making and repairing timber docks at Norfolk, 
Washington, and Boston, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For repairing and enlarging wharves at Washington 
and Norfolk, nineteen thousand dollars. 

For repairs of storehouses at Washington, and for two 
building ways at Norfolk, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For covering and preserving ships in ordinary, forty 

thousand dollars. 
. For the gradual increase of the Navy, to supply a sum 
taken from that fund, and applied to the purchase of 
iron water tanks, one hundred and fifty-two theusand 
three hundred and eighty dollars. 

For defraying expenses that may accrue during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, for the fol- 


| lowing purposes, viz. : 


delsand drawings 
fire engines, and for machinery; for purchase and main- 
tenance of oxen and horses, and for carts, timber wheels, 
and workmen’s tools of every description ; for postage of 
~ letters on public service; for pilotage ; for cabin furni- 
_ ture of vessels in commission, and for furniture of officers? 
‘houses at Navy Yards ; for ‘axes on Navy Yards and pub- 
lic property ; for assistance rendered to vessels in distress ; 
for incidental labor at Navy Yards, not applicable to any 
` other appropriation ; for coal and other fuel for forges, 
foundries; and steam-engines ; for’ candles, oil and fuel, 
. for vessele in commission 
magazines and powder-houses; for preparing moulds for 
ships to bë built; and for no other object or purpose 
whatever, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 

-Eor contingent expenses for objects arising during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, and not 
herein before enumerated, five thousand dollars. 
~ For the pay of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates, and for subsistence of officers of the marine 
corps, one’ hundred and-seven thousand seven hundred 
and thirteen dollars. 

For subsistence. of 
officers, musicians, 
ing on shore, 
ty dollars, . 

For deficiency of the appropriation for pay and sub- 
sistence during the last year, eleven thousand nine hun. 
dred and seventy-three dollars, 

For clothing, twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-five dollars. : 

For fuel, nine thousand and ninety-eight dollars, 

For contingent expenses, fourteen thousand dollars. 
` For military stores, six thousand dollars. 

For medicines, two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars, : 

For completing the officers’ quarters at the marine bar. 
tacks in Washington, three thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 11, 1830. 


four hundred non commissioned 
and privates, and washerwomen sery- 
seventeen thousand five hundred and twen- 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 3 
Be it enacted, €?e. ‘Fhat the following sums be, and the 

same are hereby appropriated, to be paid out. of any un- 

appropriated money in the Treasury, viz. : 

` For pay and mileage of the Members of Congress: and 

Delegates, and pay of the Officers and Clerks of both 

‘Houses, five hundred and twenty-six thousand seven hun- 

dred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of both Houses of Congress, 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; tu be applied to the expenditures of the contingent 
funds of the Senate and House of Representatives : Pro. 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be applied 
to any printing, other than 


|-a8 are connected with the ordinary proceedings of either 


-the public printers 
authorized by an act or joint resolution. . 


and. in ordinary ; for repairs of 


ef such documents or papers, | 


of the said Houses, during its’ session, and_éxecuted by. . 


agreeably to their contracts; unless 


For the Library of Congress, five thousand dollars. = ; 
For salary of ‘the Principal and Assistant Librarians, 


` two thousand three hundred dollars. 


.».For contingent expenses of the Library, four. hundred . ~ 
and fifty dollars. _ ` . Si TS 
For compensation to the President and Vice-President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secreta. 
ty of the Treasury: the Secretary of War, the Secretary `` 


-of the Navy, and the Postmaster-General, sixty thousand 


dollars, Se eee 

For Clerks and Messengers in the Office of the Secre: 
tary of State, nineteen thousand and fifty dollars, : 

For Clerks, Machinist, and Messenger, 
Office, five thousand four hundred dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the printing and distributing the 
laws, and extra copying of papers, twenty-seven thousand 
one hundred dollars. ; 

For contingent expenses of the Patent Office, includ- 
ing books and binding, copper-plate and other-printing, 
parchment, stationery, and fuel, one thousand one. hun: 
dred dollars. i S 

For compensation to the Marshals of certain States and 
Territories, for making returns of free taxable non-free- 
holders, per resolution of: twenty-fifth April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight, in addition to eight 
hundred and fifty dollars, appropriated by act of second 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, one 
thousand six hundred and fifty dollars. 

To repay the State of Maine, for expenses paid in col- 
lecting evidence in relation to aggressions by inhabitants 
of New Brunswick, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For publishing the laws of the second session of the 
Nineteenth Congress, in the newspaper Halcyon, pub- 
lished in Alabama, one hundred and twenty dollars, 

For publishing the laws of the second session of the 
Twentieth Congress, in the Eastern Argus, published in 
Maine, sixty-five dollars. : : 

For completing the sets of the Laws of the United 
States on hand in the Department of State, seven hundred 
and twenty-four dollars. ies 

For completing the Fixtures in the Patent Office, four 


‘in the Patent 


| thousand six hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, fifteen thousaiid 
four hundred dollars. ` ` } 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
office of the First Comptroller, nineteen thousand one 
hundred dollars. ; 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. è 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
office of the Second Comptroller, ten thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasury 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
office of the First Auditor, thirteen thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. S i 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars, l 7 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
office of the Second Auditor, sixteen thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the 
three thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 


Third Auditor of the Treasury 


Vi 
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office of the Third Auditor, twenty-one thousand: ine 


hundred dollars. 


. . For compensation to the -Fourth Auditor of the Trea- 


sury, three thousand dollars. = ; 


For compensation to the Clérks and Messenger in the. 


office of the Fourth Auditor, seventeen thousand-seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. . og eens Fae 


For compensation‘to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasu- 


ry, three thousand dollars. 
For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 
olios of the Fifth Auditor, fifteen thousand one hundred 
ollars. 


“For compensation to the Treasurer of the United States 


three thousand dollars. 


For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger in the 


office of the ‘Treasurer of the United States, six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengersin the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, twenty eee thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary to the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For expenses of stationery, printing, and all other in- 
cidental and contingent expenses of the several offices, 
of the Treasury Department, thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For erecting a building for the use of the State and 
Treasury buildings, including stone stepsat the South 
front of the Treasury, and pavements, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation of superintendents and watchmen, 
and repairs of fire engines and buckets,. for the security 
of the State and Treasury buildings, one thousand nine 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to Clerks and Messengers in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of War, twenty-one thousand six 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary 
of War, three thousand dollars. 

For books, maps, and plans, for the War Department, 
one thousand dollars. : 

For compensation to the Clerks and Messenger, in the 
office of the Paymaster General, four thousand and six 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to Clerks and Messenger in the office 
ofthe Commissary General of Purchases, four thousand 
two hundred doliars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 
Adjutant General, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, including. ar- 
rearages of six hundred dollars, in eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to. the Clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, 
six hundred dollars. ve es 


two thousand 


For compensation to the Clerks in the office of the 


Chief Engineer, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 


dollars. ; 
For contingent expenses of said office, 
- dollars. 


For compensation to the Clerks in the Ordnance Of- 


fice, two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred? 


dollars. 


- and ninety-seven dollars and fifty-cents. 


one. thousand | 


eral; eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 
contingent expenses of said ‘office, two hundred 


land twénty:dollars. ` 


` For compensation to the Clerks. in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, two thousand one: hundred ‘and 
fifty dollars. = oo i Pe ee, 

For contingent expenses of said office, five hundred 

For compensation.to the Clerks and Messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, eleven thousand. two 
hundred and fifty dollars. . i l 

. For deficiency in the appropriations of one thousand 

eight hundred and twenty-nine, for salaries of Clerks in 
the office of the Secretary of the Navy, four hundred 
and nineteen dollars. : 

For contingent expensés of said offices three thousand 
dollars. : nar Pe 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. i 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission- 
ers of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. eae 

For compensation to the Clerks, Draftsman, and-Mes- 


senger, in the office of the Commissioners of the . Navy 


Board, eight thousand four hundred and. fifty dollars. 
_ For contingent expenses of the office of the Commis- 
es of the Navy Board, one thousand eight hundred 
ollars. Dat eae 


For allowance to the superintendents and four watch- _ 


men, employed for the security of the records and build- 
ings of the War and Navy Departments, and for incidental 
and contingent expenses, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. f 

For erecting a building for the usé of the War and Na- 
vy Departments, ànd for pavements connected therewith, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. a o 

For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasters 
General, five thousand dollars. f 

For compensation tothe Clerks and Messengers in the _ 


office of the Postmaster General, forty-one thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars, 


For contingent expenses of said office, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For superintendency of the buildings, making up 
blanks, and compensation to two watchmen and one la- 
borer, sixteen hundred and forty dollars. 3 

For compensation to the Surveyor General in Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor South of Tennessee, 
two thousand dollars. haf 

For compensation to the Clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dollars. rae 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. . 

For compensation to clerks in the office of said Survey- 
or, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the 
thousand dollars. 


Surveyor in Alabama, two 


a to thé “Clerk in the office’ of the 


3 
t 


a 


For compensation to clerks in the office of said Survey- 


or, one thousand five hundred dollars. | . 
For compensation. to the Surveyor m Florida, two 
thousand dollars. ; . 
For eompedsation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand dollars. X 
For compensation to the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings in Washington City, two thousand dollars. 
For. compensation to the Officers and Clerk of the 
Mint, nine thousand six hundred dollars. 2 
For compensation to assistants in the several depart- 
_ments of the Mint, including extra clerk hire and Iabor- 
ers, twelve thousand dollars. 


AE A Ne ogee hte ial, ay E 


cidëntakand--contingen 

- cost of. machinery,. for allowanc : 
‘silver coinage of the Mint,. seven. thous 
dollars. T See ees i ie: 
compensation to. the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary, ofthe Michigan. Territory, seven: thousand eight 
` hundred. dollars. ~ ee aa pce aE ; 
contingent. expenses. of th 

ee. hundred and-fifty dollars. 
_ For compensation and mileage of the. of: 
Legislative Council, pay. of the officers of the Council, 


“thousand dollars. Peer : 
r compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 


o twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
nine thousand and.ninety-two,dollars and thirty cents: 

. For.contingent expénses of the Arkansas Territory, 
‘three hundred and fifty dollars. . ” 


<- For compensation to the Governor, J udges, and Secre- 
tary of the Florida Territory, ten. thousand five hundred 


` dollars. as 
For contingent expenses and arrearages òf such expen- 
ses of the Florida Territory, eight hundred and sixty-one 
dollars and eighty-eight cents. 
‘For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
` Legislative Council, pay of officers and servants of the 


Council, fuel, stationery, printing,- and distribution of 
“the laws; seven thousand seven hundred and sixteen 


dollars... 0 2. 


` For the payment of the ‘session of the Legislative 
Council of Florida, ending the twenty-fourth of No- 


vember, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, 


"and for arrearages from deficiencies of appropriation for 
_ the Legislative Council of Florida, in the years one thou- 
sand eight’ hundred and twenty-eight, and one thousand 


foo and twenty-nine, eleven hundred and fifty 
= dollars. ; f 
For compensation, to the Chief Justice, the Associate 
Judges, and District Judges of the United States, includ 
ing the, Chief Justice and Associate Judges of the District 
of Columbia, including additional compensation of Judge 


_ of Missouri, to twenty-sixth May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, seventy-eight “thousand seven hundred 


and twenty-three dollars. - 


.For compensation to the Attorney General of the 


United States, three thousand five hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Clerk in the office of the At- 


torney General, eight hundred dollars, 


For compensation to the Reporter of. the decisions of 


. the Supreme Court, one thousand dollars. 

„For compensation to the District Attorneys. and Mar- 
shals, as granted by law, including those in the several 
Territories, eleven thousand three hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States, including the Dis- 


trict of Columbia ; also, for jurors and witnesses, in aid of 


the funds arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, in- 
‘curred in the year eighteen hundred and thirty, and pre- 
ceding years ; and, likewise, for defraying the expenses 


of suits in which the United States are concerned, and of 


prosecution for offences committed against the United 
States, and for the safe-keeping of prisoners, one hun- 
dred-and fifty thousand dollars. 

-For the payment of sundry pensions granted by the late 
and present Governments, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. ; pi 

For the support and maintenance of light-houses, float- 
ing-lights, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including the 
purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs, and improve- 
ments, and contingent expenses, one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand and three dollars and thirteen cents. 


Ahousand five hundred dollars. - - : 


fuel, stationery, and ‘printing, including arrearages, eight 


l tary..of the Arkansas Tėrritory, including an additional 
epmpensation to-each Judge of eight handred dollars, to 


ling a light house.on-a ledge of rocks called 


the Whale’s Back, in the harbor of Portsmouth, being the 


-amount.of an appropriation for that object, ,whith. was 


carried to the-surplus fund on the: thirty-first .of- Decem-, 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and. twenty-nine, one’ 

For building a light-house at CatIsland, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, being the amount of an appropriation for. that ob- 
ject, which was carried to the surplus fund on the thirty- 
first of December, one thousand eight hundred and twen« 
ty-nine, fiye thousand dollars. ee 

For erecting a beacon in the-harbor at the mouth of 
Bass river, between the towns of Dennis and Yarmouth, 
in Massachusetts, being the amount of an. appropriation 
for that object, which was carried to the-surplus fand. ‘on 
the thirty-first of December, one thousand cight hundred 
and twenty-nine, one thousand dollars. Bees ae 

For erecting a pier adjacent to the pier at Buffalo, in - 
New York, and placing: thereon the light house authoriz- 
ed to be built at the East end of Lake Erie, by act of the 
eighteenth. of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, being the balance ofan appropriation for that 
object, which was carried to the surplus fund on the 
thirty-first of December, one thousand eight hundred and- - 
twenty-nine, two thousand five hundred dollars. eee 

For building a light-house at the South entrance of 
Roanoke Marshes, in North Carolina, in addition to the 
appropriation of five thousand dollars, made- March se- - 
cond, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, five 
thousand dollars. pode eee he 

For rebuilding the light house at West Passamaquoddy 
Head, in Maine, eight thousand dollars. EO sas tg 

For building a light vessel, to be placed on Carysfort 
Reef, in the Territory of Florida, the one heretofore sta- 
tioned there having become so decayed as to be irrepara- 
ble, twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveying private land claims in Fast Florida, eight: - 
thousand dollars. ; 

For the salaries of Registers and Receivers of Land Of- 
fices, where there are no sales, two thousand dollars. 

For the salaries oftwo Keepers of the Public Archives 
in Florida, one thousand dollars. ` E 

For ‘stationary and books for the offices of Commis- ` 
sioners of Loans, five hundred dollars. 

For allowance to the Law Agent, Assistant Consul, 
and District Attorney, under the act supplementary to 
the several acts providing for the settlement of private 
land claims in Florida, dated twenty-third of May,” one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, including ¢on- 
tingencies, two thousand five hundred dollars. j 

For the second payment to Luigi Persico, for statues ` 
‘for the Capitol, four thousand dollars. : 

For finishing the Custom House and Warehouse. at 
Portland, Maine, and for repairing the wharf and clearing 
out the dock belonging to the same, two thousand one 
hundred dollars. 4 : 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claiins against 
the United States, not otherwise.provided for, as shall be 
ascertained and admitted.in due course of settlement at 
the Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Ministers of the United States to 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, the Netherlands, 
and Colombia ; for outfits of Ministers of the U. States to 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and. Colombia, and a 
Chargé d’Affairs to Mexico ; for outfits for Chargé d’Af- 
fairs to Sweden, Peru, and Guatemala ; for the salaries 
of the Chargé d’Affairs of the United States to Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Peru, Chili, 
Mexico, and Guatemala ; for the salaries of the Secreta- 
ries of Legation ; and for the contingent expenses of all _ 
the missions abroad, one hundred and cight-four thousand - 


five hundred dollars. 


. viii 
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: For.the’salaries of Agents for claims at 
ris, four thousand dollars. Fe sets act 
«For the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, thirty theusand dollars. pr hh Aaa 
For the reliefand protection of American 
foreign countries, fifteen thousand dollars. 
For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse,’ 
thirty thousand dollars. D ipenn 
For surveying, printing, clerk hire, and other expen- 
ses, in relation to the Northeastern Boundary Agency, 
five thousand four hundred dollars. 
For discharging the expense of taking the fifth enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, in addition to the sum of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, appropriated for 
that purpose by the act of March second, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine. 
For enabling the Secretary of State to execute a con- 
tract with Jared Sparks, of Boston, made by Henry 
Clay, late Secretary of State, for printing and publishing 
the foreign correspondence of the Congress of the 
United States, from the first meeting thereof, to the 
ratification of the definitive Treaty of Peace, in one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty three, thirty-one thousand 
“three hundred dollars. 
Approved, March 18, 1830. 


London and Pa- 


AN ACT forthe relief of Richard Biddle, administrator 
of John Wilkins, Jr. formerly Quartermaster General 
of the Army of the United States. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
he, and are hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the accounts of John Wilkins, Jr. formerly Quar- 
termaster General of the Army of the United States, 
upon the principles of equity and justice. ` 

Approved, March 18, 1830. 

“AN ACT for the further regulation of vessels bound 

. up James river, in the State of Virginia. 

_ ‘Be ifenacted,&c. That,from and after the passage of this 
act, it shall not be necessary for any vessel bound up 

James river, in the State of Virginia, to stop in Hampton 

Roads, to deposite a manifest with the Collector at Nor- 

folk. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty ofthe master of the revenue cutter on that station, 
under the orders of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
board all such vessels, to endorse their manifests, and to 
place, an officer on each vessel bound up James river, 
having a cargo from a foreign port. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
there shall be no revenue cutter on that station for the 
purpose of boarding vessels, or when the state of the 
weather may be such as to render it impracticable to 
gend an officer on board, any vessel bound up James 
river, having a cargo from a foreign port,’ the Captain is 
hereby authorized and directed to deposite, with the 
Surveyor at Hampton, a copy of the manifest of the car- 
go on board such vessel. ý 

Approved, March 23,1830. 


AN ACT to continue in force “ An act authorizing cer- 
tain soldiers in the late war to surrender the bounty 
lands drawn by them, and to locate others in lieu 
thereof; and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &c.,. That the act of the twenty-second 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
tled An act authorizing certain soldiers’ in the late 
war to surrender the bounty lands drawn by them, and 
to locate others in lieu thereof,” be, and the same is 
hereby, continued in force for the term of five years. 
And the provisions of the aboye recited act shall be, and 


Seamen: in | 


enti- |- 


i 


are hereby,exténded to those having like claims in the ~ 


| States-of Hlinois‘and Missouri... 


- Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Antoine Prudhomme, Louis 

-iin Gloséau, and Gilbert Closeau, of Louisiana. 

Beit enacted, €?e. That the claim of Antoine Prudhomme 
for six hundred and forty acres of land, situated ‘on the 
right bank of the Rigolet de Bon Dieu, in the Parish of 
Nachitochez, and opposite to the place called. Petite 
Ecore ; as also the claim of Louis Closeau, to six hun- 
dred and forty arpents of land, situated on the right 
bank of Red River; and the claim of Gilbert Closeau 
to four hundred arpents of land, situated on the same 
side of said river, and bounded above by the claim of 
Louis Cluseau, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed ; 
and the Commissioner of the General Land Office ‘is 
hereby required, upon the presentation of plats and sur- 
veys of the said several tracts of land, regularly made, 
by competent authority, to issue patents tothe said re- 
spective claimants, for the lands hereby confirmed to 
eacht: Provided, That this act shall amount only to.a re- 
linquishment on the part of the United States; and shall 
in no manner affect the rights of third persons. ` 
Approved, March 23, 1830. ni 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of John Pierre Lan- 
derneau, deceased. . 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, upon application, cause a patent to be 
issued to the heirs of John Pierre Landerneau, deceased, 
for four hundred arpents of land, situated in the parish of 
Quachita, in the State of Louisiana, according to the l 
boundaries of a plat thereof, made for the said John 
Pierre Landerneau, on the twenty-third day of October, 
eighteen hundred and two, by James M‘Laugblin, for- 
mey, a Spanish Surveyor, in the said” parish of Ouachi- 
ta: Provided, That this.act shall not prejudice, or in any 
way affect, the rights of any third person. 

Approved; March 23, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Hyacinth Bernard. 

Be it enacied, &c. That Hyacinth Bernard be, and he 
is hereby, confirmed in his claim to thirty-three arpents 
of land, by forty arpents in depth, on both sides of the 
Bayou Teche, in the State of Louisiana, to be surveyed 
and taken according to the plat of survey made by 
James L. Johnson, on the twenty-first of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, and as recom- 
mended for confirmation by the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, to whom it was presented : Provided, That 
this act shall only be construed to a relinguishment on 
the part of the United States, and shall not interfere 
with the rights of third persons. : 

Approved, March 23, 1830. 

AN ACT, making appropriations to carry into effect cer- 
tain Indian Treaties. 

Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, via: 

For payment for the year one thousand eight. hundred 
and thirty, of the permanent annuity provided for by the 
second article of the treaty concluded atPrairie du Chien, 
the twenty-ninth July, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, with the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potta- 
wattamie Indians, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of goods, stipulated by the said arti- 
cle to be delivered to the said Indians, twelve thousand 
dollars. Eee i 

For the purchase of fifty barrels of salt, for onethou- _- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, stipulated by the said are. 
ticle, one hundred and twenty-five dollars. ; b 


~ “one dollars. > 


—=To Gales & ‘Seaton’ 8 Register. | 


Laws of the United States. 
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< For transportation of the said-annuity and salt, and ex- 
„~ pense of provisions at the delivery `of the- same, one 
<- thousand dollars. | eee he 5 : 
“For the payment of claims provided for by the fifth ar- 
ticle of the said. treaty, eleven thousand six hundred and 


© O Forthe expense of surveying the boundaries- of the 


= cession:made. by the said treaty; two thousand dollars. 


"Fot the payment, for the year one thousand eight hun- 


‘dred and thirty, of the limited annuity provided by the |. 


second article of the treaty made at Prairie du Chien, the 
second August, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine, with the Winnebago Indians, eighteen thousand 
dollars. : Bos Ps ete ` 
© For purchasing goods to be delivered at the treaty as’ 
stipulated by the said second article, thirty thousand dol- 
ars. i 
For purchasing three thousand pounds of tobacco, per 
same article, for one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
‘three hundred dollars. 

For transportation of the same, sixty dollars. 

For purchasing fifty barrels of salt, per said second ar- 
ticle, one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

i For the transportation of the same, one hundred dol- 
ars. 

For support of three blacksmiths’ shops, including pay 

_of smiths, and assistants, also tools, iron, steel, &c. for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, as per 
third article of said treaty, three thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of two yoke of oxen and a cart, and 

‘for the service of a man at the portage of Wisconsin and 
Fox rivers, for: one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
as per same article, five hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

For the payment of sundry claims against the Winne- 
bagoes, as provided for by the fourth article of said trea- 
ty, twenty-three thousand five hundred and thirty-two 
dollars. 

For expense of surveying the boundaries of the terri- 
tory ceded by the said treaty, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT to provide for the payment of sundry citizens 
of the Territory of Arkansas, for trespasses committed 
on their property by the Osage Indians, in the years 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen, and one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three. 

Be it enacted &c. ‘That the Secretary of War be, and 
he hereby is, directed to pay to Robert Kerkendall, the 
sum of four thousand four hundred and ten dollars, in full 
compensation for sixty-three horses and mules, taken 
from him by the Osage Indians, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen, that he likewise pay to Joseph 
English, eight hundred and fifteen dollars, in full com- 
pensation for six horses, taken from him by said Indians, 
in the year one thousand cight hundred and seventeen ; 
also, to John Bowman, eight hundred and seventy dollars, 
in full compensation for eleven horses, taken from bim in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three ; 
and likewise to Antoine Barrague, six hundred and sixty 
one dollars, in full compensation for property of his de- 
stroyed and taken, by the Osage Indians, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three- 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Abigail Appleton. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and hereby is, authorized and required to place the name 
of Abigail Appleton, the widow of Daniel Appleton, 
upon the pension list, and to allow to her a pension, to 
commence from the third day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hnndred and twenty-nine, pursuant to the pro- | 


Vor, VL =b 


visions of the act, entitled < An act in addition to an act’ a 
giving pensions to the orphans and widows of- persons ~ 


slain-in the public or private armed vessels of the United ie 


States,” and the act to which the same is an addition, 
subject tu the conditions and limitations therein::con- 
tained. . Ae 

Approved, March 3, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief Elizabeth Mays. > .~ 

Be it enacted, &c. That a pension of one hundred and 
fourteen dollars per annum, for the term of five years froni. | 
the third:day of September, one thousand eight hundred. - 
and twenty-nine, be allowed and paid, in half-yearly pay- 
ments, out of the Navy Pension Fund, to Elizabeth Mays, 
the mother of Wilson Mays, late a Carpenters Mate .in 
the Navy of the United States: Provided, however, That 
such pension shall be deemed to continue’ only. during 
the life and widowhood of the said Elizabeth Mays. 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the reliefof Henry Dickins and others. ` 
Be il enacted, cee. That the Collector of the Customs 
for the district of New London, in Connecticut, is hereby 
authorized to pay to Henry Dickins, Thomas Dunbar, jr. 
and Trustum Dickins, owners of a fishing schooner called 
the Whale, of sixty eight tons and sixty-eight ninety-fifths 
of a ton burthen, and to the persons composing het late- 
crew, such allowance, to be distributed according to 
law, as they would have been entitled to receive, ‘had 
she completed her fishing term; the said schooner ha- 
ving returned into port three days before the’expiration 
of the four months required, in consequence of the death 
of one, and the sickness of three others of her crew. ` 
Approved, March 25, 1839. 
AN ACT to provide for taking the fifth Census or ent. 
meration of the Inhabitants of the United States. 
Beit enacled, &c. That the Marshals of the several 
Districts of the United States, and of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and of the Territories of Michigan, Arkansas, and 


of Florida, respectively, shall be, and are hereby, re- st 


quired, under the direction of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of State, and according to such instructions as: 
he shall give, pursuant to this act, to cause the number 
of the inhabitants within their respective Districts and 
Territories, (omitting in such enumeration, Indians not. 
taxed,) to be taken, according to the directions of this 
act. The said enumeration shall distinguish the sexes of 
all free white persons, and ages of the free white males 
ard females, respectively, under five years of age ; those 
of five and under ten years of age ; those often years and 
under fifteen ; those of fifteen and under twenty ; those 
of twenty and under thirty ; those of thirty and under 
forty ; those of forty and under fifty ; those of fifty and 
under sixty ; those of sixty and under seventy ; those of 
seventy and under eighty ; those of eighty and under 
ninety ; those of ninety and under one hundred ; those’ 
of one hundred and upwards ; and shall further distin- 
guish the number of those free white persons included in 
such enumeration, who are deaf and dumb, under. the age 
of fourteen years ; and those of the age of fourteen years 
and under twenty-five, and of theage of twenty-five years, 
and upwards ; and shall further distinguish the number 
of those free white persons included in such enumeration, 
who.are blind. The said enumeration shall distinguish 
the sexes of all free colored persons, and of all other 
colored persons bound tu service for life, or for a term of 
years, and the ages of such free and other colored persons 
respectively, of each sex, under ten years of age ; those 
of ten and under twenty-four ; those of twenty-four and 
under thirty-six ; those of thirty-six and under fifty-five ; 
those of fifty-five and under one hundred; and those 
of onc hundred and upwards ; and shall further distine. 


x 


‘the Se y of State, vith the Clerks of their respec- 


guish the number of those free colored and other : ; t 
7 tive District or Superior Courts, as the case may. be, who 


colored-persons, including, in the foregoing, those wlio 
are deaf and dumb, without regard to age, and those 
who are blind. For effecting which, the Marshals afore- 
said shall have power, and are hereby required, to 
appoint ene or more assistants in each city and county 
in their respective districts. and territories, residents 
of such city’or county for which they _shall _be ap- 
pointed, and shall assign to each of the said assistants a 
certain division of territory, which division shall not con- 
sist, in arly case, of more than one county, but may in- 
clude one or more towns, townships, wards, hundreds, 
precincts, or parishes, and shall be plainly and distinetly 
bovinded ; the said enumeration shall be made by an ac 
tual inquiry by such Marshals or assistants, at every dwel- 
ling house, or by personal inquiry of the head of every 
family. ‘The marshals and their assistants shall, respec- 
tively, before entering on the performance of their duty 
under this act, take and subscribe an oath or affirmation, 
before some Judge or Justice of the Peace, resident 
within their respective districts or territories, for the faith- 
ful performance of their duties. The oath or affirmation 
of the Marshal shall be as follows : “ I, A. B., Marshal of 
the District (or Territory) of , do solemnly 
swear, (or affirm) that 1 will truly and faithfully cause to 
be made, a full and perfect enumeration and description | tuted on behalf of the United States, the whole shall ac- 
of all persons resident within my District, (or Territory) | crue to their use ; and, for the more effectual discovery 
and return the same to the Secretary of State, agreeably | of such offences, the Judges of the several District Courts, 
to the directions of an act of Congress, entitled € An act! in the several Districts, and of the Supreme Courts, in 
to provide for taking the fifth Census or enumeration of | the Territories of the United States, as aforesaid, at their 
the inhabitants of the United States,’ according to the | next session, to be held after the expiration of the time- 
best of my ability.’ The oath or affirmation of an assist- | allowed for making the returns of the enumeration, here- 
ant shall be as follows : “ I, A. B., appointed an assistant | by directed, to the Secretary of State, shall give this act 
to the Marshal of the District, (or Territory of , | in charge to the grand juries, in their respective Courts, 
do solemnly swear, (or affirm) that F will make a just, | and shall cause the returns of the several assistants, and 
faithful, and perfect enumeration and description of all | the said attested copy of the aggregate amount, to be 
persons, resident within the division assigned to me for | laid before them for their inspection. And the respec- 
that purpose, by the Marshal of the District, (or Territo | tive Clerks of the said Courts shall, within thirty days af- 
ry) of —— , and make due return thereof to said | ter the said original returns shall have been Inid before 
Marshal, agreeably to the directions of an act of Congress, the Grand Juries aforesaid, transmit and deliver all such 
entitled © An act to provide for taking the fifth Census or | original returns, so filed, to the Department of State. 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United States,” | Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every assistant 
according to the best of my ability, and that I will take | shall receive at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five 
the said enumeration and description, by actual inquiry at | cents ror every hundred persons by him returned, where 
every dwelling house within said division, or personal in- | such persons reside in the country sand, where such per- 
quiry of the head of every family, and not otherwise.” | sons reside in a city or town, containing more than three 
The enumeration shall commence on the first day in | thousand persons, such assistant shall receive at the same 
_ June, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, | rate for three thousand, and at the rate of one-dollar and 
arid shall be completed and closed within six calendar | twenty-five cents for every three hundred persons over 
months thereafter : the several assistants shall, within the | three thousand residing in such city or town ; but where, 
said six months, and on or before the first day of Decem- | from the dispersed situation of the inbabitants, in some di- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, deliver to | visions, one dollar and twenty-five cents will not be suffi- 
the Marshals, by whom they shall be appointed, respec- j cient for one hundred persons, the Marshals, with the ap- 
tively, two copies of the accurate returns of all persons, | probation of the Judges of their respective Districts or 
except Indians not taxed, te be enumerated, as aforesaid, | Territories, may make such further allowance to the as- 
within their respective divisions ; which returns shall be | sistants, in such divisions, as shall be deemed an adequate 
made ina schedule, the form of which is annexed to this | compensation : Provided, the same does not exceed one 
act, and which shall distinguish, in cach county, city, | dollar and seventy-five cents for every fifty persons by. 
town, township, ward, precinct, hundred, district, or | them returned : Provided further, That, before any assis- 
atish, according to the civil divisions of the States or | tant, as aforesaid, shall, in any case, be entitled to receive 
Ferritories, respectively, the several families, by the | said compensation, he shall take and subscribe the follow- 
name of their master, mistress, steward, overseer, or | ing- oath or affirmation, before some Judge or Justice of 
other principal persons therein, the Peace, authorized to administer the same, to wit: 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every assistant | ‘1, A. B., do solemnly swear, (or affirm) that the num- 
failing or neglecting to make a proper return, or making | ber of persons set forth in the return made by me, agree- 
a false return, of the enumeration, to the Marshal, within | ably to the provisions of the act, entitled ¢ An act to pro- 
the time limited by this act, shall forfeit the sum of two | vide for taking the fifth census or enumeration of the in- 
hundred dollars, recoverable in the manner pointed out | habitants of the United States,’ have been ascertained by 
in the next section of this act. an actual inquiry at every dwelling house, or a personal 


the same ; and:the Marshals, respectively, shall, on or be- 
‘fore the first.day ‘of February, in the year one thousand 
cight hundred and thirty-one, transmit to the Secretary 
of State one copy of the several returns received from 
each assistant, and, alsô, the aggregate amount of each 
description of persons within their respective Districts or 
Territories ; and every Marshal failing to file the retuins 
of his assistants, or the returns of ary of them, with. the 
Clerks of the respective Courts, as aforesaid, or failing to 
return one copy of the several returns received from each 
assistant, and, also, the aggregate amount of each des- 
cription of persons, in their respective Districts or Terri- 
tories, as required by this act, and as the same shall ap- 
pear from said returns, to the Secretary of State, within 
the time limited by this act, shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit the sum of one thousand dollars, which forfeit 
shall be recoverable in the Courts of the Districts or Ter- 
ritories where the said offences shall be committed, or 
within the Circuit Courts held within the same, by action 
of debt, information, or indictment ; the one half thereof 
to the use of the United States, and the other half to the 
informer ; but, where the prosecution shall be first insti- 


ncn nen te aaee e 


are hereby directed to receive, and carefully to preserve, ` 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Marshals inquiry of the head of every family, in exact conformity ~ 


shall file one copy of each of the several returns aforesaid, | with the provisions of said act ; and that f have, in every 
and, also, an attested copy of the aggregate amount here- | respect,. fulfilled the duties required of me by said act, 


in directed, to be transmitted hy them, respectively, | to the best of my abilities ; and that the return aforesaid is ` 


z 


Lay 
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eorrectand true, according to the best of my knowledge 
~ and belief”? The compensation of the several Marshals 
shall be as follows. Scsi oen oe. ae 
The Marshal of the. District of. Maine, three hundred 
dollars. ` Pace tis, Se 


The Marshal of the District of New Hampshire, three- 


-hundred-dollars. © Pe 
-. The Marshal of the District of Massachusetts, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. ; ` 
"The Marshal of the District of Rhode Island, two hun- 
«dred dollars. ; : ; 
-The Marshal of the District of Vermont, three hundred 
dollars.’ a aes 

The Marshal of the District of Connecticut, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, ` ae 

The Marshal of the Southern District of New York, 
three hundred dollars. ` i 

The Marshal of the Northern District of New York, 
three hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of New 
dred and fifty dollars. 
` The Marshal of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
three hundred dollars. X 

The Marshal of the Western District of Pennsylvania, 
‘three hundred dollars. ; 

The Marshal of the District 
and fifty dollars, was 

The Marshal of the District of Maryland, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. : 

.. The Marshal of the Eastern. District of Virginia, three 
_ hundred dollars. ~ 

` The Marshal of the Western District of Virginia, three 
hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Kentucky, three hun- 
ered and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of North Carolina, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of South Carolina, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. - 

The Marshalof the District of Georgia, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of East Tennessee, two 
hundred dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of West Tennessee, two 
hundred dollars. s 

The Marshal of the District of Ohio, four hundred dol- 
ars, 

f The Marshal of the District of Indiana, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. — 

The Marshal of the District of Illinois, two hundred 
dollars. er 

` The Marshal of the District of Mississippi, two hun- 
dred dollars. 

The Marshals of the Districts of Louisiana, one hun- 
dred and twenty five dollars each. 

The Marshal of the District of Alabama, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. : f 

The Marshal of the District of Missouri, two hundred 
dollars. 

The Marshal of the District of Columbia, one hundred 
dollars. N 

The Marshal of the Michigan Territory, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. , 

The Marshal of the Arkansas Territory, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. : ‘ , 

The Marshals of the Territory of Florida, respectively, 
one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacied, That every person 
whose usual place of abode shall be in any family, on the 
said first day in June, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, shall be returned as of stich family ; and the name 
of every person who shall be an inhabitant ofany District 


Jersey, two hun- 


of Delaware, one hundred 


be inserted in the column of the schedule which is allot: 
ted for the heads of families, in the-division where he: or 
she shall be, on the first day in June; and every ‘person 
occasionally absent at the time of enumeration, as belong. < 
ing tothe place in which he or she usually resides iñ the: +0 
United States. : are 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That each ahd every 
free person, more than -sixteen years of agep whether © 
heads of families or not, belonging to any family within: 
any division, District or Territory, made or established 
within the United States, shall be, and hereby is, obliged 
to render.to the assistant of the division, if required, a 
true account, to the best of his or her. knowledge, of 
every person belonging to.such family, respéetively, ac. 
cording tothe several descriptions aforesaid, on pain’ of 
forfeiting twenty dollars, to be sued for and recovered in 
any action of debt, by such assistant ; the one half to his 
own use, and the other half to the use of the United States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That each and every 
assistant, previous to making his return to the Marshal, 
shall cause a correct copy, signed by himself; of the 
schedule containing the number of inhabitants within his 
division, to be set up at two of-the most’ public places 
within the same, there to remain for the inspection. of all 
concerned; for each of which copies the said assistant 
shall be entitled to receive five dollars: Provided, Proof. 
of the schedule having been set up, shall be transmitted to 
the Marshal, with the return of the number of persons; 
and, in case any assistant shall fail to make such proof to - 
the Marsha], with the return of the number of persons, as 
aforesaid, he shall forfeit the compensation allowed him 
by this act, nee 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of State shall be, and hereby is, authorized and required ` 
to transmit to the Marshals of the several Districts. and 
Territories, regulations and instructions, pursuant to this’ 
act, for carrying the same into effect; and, also, the 
forms contained therein, of the schedule to be returned, 
and such other forms as may be necessary in carrying this 
act into execution, and proper interrogatories, to be ad- © 
ministered by the several persons to be employed in tak- 
ing the enumeration. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That those States . i 
comprising two Districts; and where a part of the Coure- i. 
ty may be in each District, such County shall be con- ` 
sidered as belonging to that District in which the’Court- 
house of said County may be situate. ` 

Sec, 10, And be it further enacted, That, in all cases 
where the superficial content of any County, or parish, ` 
shall exceed twenty miles square, and the number of in- 
habitants in said parish or county, shall not exceed three . 
thousand, the Marshals or assistants shall be allowed, 
with the approbation of the Judges of the respective 
districts or territories, such further compensation as shall 
be deemed reasonable : Provided, The same does not 
exceed four dollars for every fifty persons by them re: 
turned; and when any such county or parish shall ex- 
ceed forty miles square, and the number of inhabitants 
inthe same shall not exceed three thousand, a like al- 
lowance shall be made, not to exceed six dollars for every 
fifty persons so returned. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enactsd, That, when the 
aforesaid enumeration shall be completed, and returned 
to the office of the Secretary of State, by the Marshals 
of the States and Territories, he shall direct the printers 
to Congress to print, for the use. of Congress, three 
thousand copies of the aggregate returns received from 
the Marshals : And provided, That if any Marshal, in any 
District within the United States or Territories, shall, di. 
rectly or indirectly, ask, demand_or receive, or contract 
to receive, of any assistance to be appointed by him 
nnder this act, any fee, reward or compensation, for the .. 


or Territory, without a settled place of residence, shall į appointment of such assistant to discharge the duties re- 
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> quired. of such assistant under this act, or shall retain 
from such assistant any portion of the compensation al- 
lowed. to the assistant by this act, the said Marshall shall 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor in office, and shall | 


forfeit and pay the amount of five hundred dollars, for 
each offence, to be recovered by suit or indictment in 
any Circuit or District Court in the United States, or the 
Territories thereof, one half to the use of the Govern- 
ment, and the other half to the informer ; and all con- 
tracts which may be made in violation of this law, shall 
be void, and all sums of money or property paid, may be 
recovered back by the party paying the same, in any 
court having jurisdictiou of the same. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enucted, That there shall 
be allowed and paid to the Marshals of the several States, 
‘Territories, and the District of Columbia, the amount of 
postage by them respectively paid on letters relating to 
their duties under this act. : 

Bec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized to cause to be 
made a careful revision of the statements heretofore 
transmitted to Congress, of all former enumerations of 
the population of the United States and their Territories, 
and to cause an abstract of the aggregate amount of 
population in each State and Territory, to be printed by 
the printer to Congress, (designating the number of in- 
habitants of each description, by counties or parishes,) 
to the number of two thousand copies, which said co- 
pies shall be distributed as Congress shall hereafter di- 
rect, and for that purpose, the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 


SCHEDULE of the whole number of persons within the 
division alloted to A B, by the Marshal of the District 


Cor Territory) of 


Who are bound. 

Who are deaf and dumb of the age of twen- 
ty-five and upwards. 

Who are deafand dumb of the age of four- 
teen and under twenty-five. 

Who are deafand dumb under fourteen years 
of age. 


persons included 


Slaves and colored 
in foregoing. 


ALIENS,—Yoreigners not naturalized. 

Who are blind. 

Who «re deaf and dumb of twenty-five and 
upwards. 

Whoare deaf and dumb of the age of four- 

= |_teen and under twenty-five. 

& |Who are deaf and dumb under fourteen years 

of age. 


ite persons in- 
cluded in the fore- 


Wh 


= 
S 
> 
m 


» 


Of one hundred and upwards. 

Of fifty five and under one hundred. 
Of thirty-six and under fifty-five. 

Of twenty-four and under thirty-six. 
Of ten and under twenty-four. 
Under ten years of age. 

Of one hundred and upwards. 

Of fifty-five and under one hundred. 
Of thirty six and under fifty-five. 
Of twenty-four and under thirty-six. 
Of ten and under twenty-four. 
Under ten years of age. 


FEMALES. 


FREE 
COLORED PERSONS. 


MALES. 
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{Of orie hundred and upwards... 
Of fifty-five and under one hundred. 
Of thirty-six and under fifty-five. 

Of twenty-four and under thirty-six. 
Of ten and under twenty-four. 

Under ten years of age. 

jOf one hundred and upwards. 

Of fifty-five and under one hundred. 
Of thirty-six and under fifty-five. 

‚Of twenty-four and under thirty-six. 
Of ten and under twenty-four. 
Under ten years of age. 


FEMALES,” 


SLAVES. 


MALES. 


(Of one hundred and upwards. 

Of ninety and under one hundred. 

Of eighty and under ninety. 

Of seventy and under eighty. 

Of sixty and under seventy. 

Of fifty and under sixty. 

Of forty and under fifty. 

Of thirty and under forty. 

Of twenty and under thirty. 

Of fifteen and under twenty. 

Of ten and under fifteen. 

Of five and under ten. 

Under five years of age. 

Of one hundred and upwards. 

Of ninety and under one hundred. 

Of eighty and under ninety. 

Of seventy and under eighty. 

Of sixty and under seventy. 

Of fifty and under sixty. 

Of forty and under fifty. 

Of thirty and under forty. 

Of twenty and under thirty. 

Of fifteen and under twenty. 

Of ten and under fifteen. 

OF five and under ten. 

Under five years of age. 

Names of Heads of Families, 

Names of County, City, Ward, Town, Township, 
Parish, Precinct, Hundred, or District. 


FEMALES. 


MALES. 


FREE WHITE PERSONS, (Including Heads of Families.) 


Approved, March 23, 1839. 


AN ACT for the relief of Cread Glover. 


Be it enacted, €e. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Cread Glover, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of sixty dollars, the 
value of a horse lest by him while inthe military service 
of the United States, during the late war, in the expedi- 
tion under the command of Governor Shelby, by reason 
of said Glover’s being dismounted and separated from his 
horse at the mouth of Portage river, in the State of Ohio. 

Approved, March 25, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Francis Comparet. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to pay to Francis Comparet, five . 
hundred dollars, that being the sum stipulated to be paid 
to him, by the name of Jean B. Comparet, in the treaty 
held with the Pottawattamie tribe of Indians, at St. Jo- 
seph, September, one thousand eight hundred and twea- 
ty-eight. 

Approved, March 25, 1830, 
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AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Buford. which shall, at the. time of payment, be the minimum 


5 “Beit enacted, &c,. That the sum- òf six hundred dollars price per acre of the United States’ public’ lands ; and;: 


‘be paid to Thomas Baford, out” of any money in the | in addition thereto, the same amount per acre shereto- 
‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for his services as | fore paid thereon, and applied to other Jands, subject'to 


a Deputy Quartermaster General, from the twenty-ninth | a deduction of thirty-seven and a half per cent. onthe. 


‘day of June, one thousand: eight hundred and twelve, to | last mentioned sum: Provided, That the sum to be paid 
the third day of July, one thousand eight hundred and | shall not, in any case, exceed three dollars and fifty cents 
thirteen. | g Solas ny ee per acre : Provided also, That. such persons ‘only. shall 


Apptoved, March 25,-1830. ~~ . i : be entitled to the benefits of this section, who shall:ap-... 
dy : A ly for the same, and prove their possession, to the satis- 

g EN action of the Register and Receiver of the Districtin ; 

AN ACT for the relief of the purchasers of public lands, | which the land may lie, inthe manner to be prescribed. ~ 


< and for the suppression of fraudulent. practices at the -by the Commissioner‘of the General Land Office, within 
public sales of the lands of the United States.. - nine months from the passage of this act ; for which such 
Beit enacted, xe. That all. purchasers, their heirs, or Register and Receiver, ‘shall each be entitled to receive 


assignees, of such of the public lands of the United States | from such applicants, the sum of fifty cents each: And” 
as were sold on a credit, and on which `a. further credit | provided further, ‘That the provisions of this section shall 


has been taken, under any.of the laws passed for the | not extend to any lands that have, in any manner, been 
'_ relief of purchasers of public lands, and which lands disposed of by the United States. : 

have reverted to the United States, on account of the Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, on failure’ to 
balance due thereon not having been paid or discharged | apply for, and show a right of pre-emption, under the 
agreeably to said relief laws, such persons may avail | second section of this act, within the time allowed there- 
themselves of any one of the three following provisions | for; and also, on failure to complete the payment on 
contained in this section, to wit: First, They shall have | any of the lands, agreeably to the provisions of this act, 
a right of pre-emption of the same lands, until the fourth | within the period allowed for that purpose, in either case, 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, | the whole of such lands shall be forthwith offered for 
upon their paying into the proper office the sum per | sale without delay. ; ; 
acre therefor, whieh shall, at the time of payment, be Sec: 4. And be it further enacted, That if any person 
the minimum price per acre of the public lands of the | or persons shall, before or at the time of the public sale 
United States, in addition to the amount heretofore paid | of any of the lands of the United States, bargain, 


thereon, and forfeited: Provided, ‘hat the price, includ- | contract, or agree, or shall attempt to bargain, contract, © 
ing what has already been paid, and the amount to be or agree with any other person or persons, that the last: 


paid; shall not, in any case, exceed three dollars and fifty | named person or persons, shall not bid upon, or purchase 


cents per acre: Second, They shall have the right of; the land so offered for sale, or any parcel thereof, or ``- 


completing the payment of said lands, by paying the ba- | shall, by intimidation, combination, or unfair manage- 


lance of the principal debt due thereon, in cash, subject | ment, hinder or prevent, or attempt to hinder or prevent ` 


toa deduction of thirty-seven and a half per cent., as any person or persons, from bidding upon, or purchas- 
heretofore, at any time previous to the fourth day of July, | ing any tract or tracts of land so offered for sale, every 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one : Third, They | such offender, his, her, or their aiders and abettors, be. 
shall have the right, within nine months from the pass-| ing thereof duly convicted, shall, for every such offence, 
age of this act, in all cases where the price for which! be fined not exceeding one thousand dollars, or impti- 
said lands were sold did not exceed two dollars and fifty | soned not exceeding two years, or both, in the discre- 
fifty cents per acre, to draw scrip for the amount paid tion of the Court. 
thereon, in the manner prescribed in the act, approved| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That if any person or 
the twenty-third day of May, one thousand eight hundred | persons, shall, before, or at the time of the public sale of 
and twenty-eight, entitled ‘ An act for the relief of pur- | any of the lands of the United States, enter into any con- 
chasers of public Iands that have reverted for non-pay- | tract, bargain, agreement, or secret understanding with 
ment of the purchase money;” and which scrip shalt be | any other person or persons, proposing to purchase such 
receivable in the same manner as directed by said act, | land, to pay or give to such purchasers for such land; a 
except only thatit shall not be taken in payment for; sum of money, or other article. of property, over and 
lands hereafter bought at public sale. above the price at which the land may, or shall be bid off 
Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That all purchasers, | by such purchasers, every such contract, bargain, agree. 
their heirs, or assignees, of such of the public lands of} ment, or secret understanding, and every bond, obliga- 
the United Statesas were sold on credit, and which | tion, or writing of any kind whatsoever, founded upon or 
lands have, by such persons, been relinquished under growing out of the same, shall be utterly null and.void. 
any of the laws passed for the relief of purchasers of pub- | And any personor persons being a party to such contract, 
lic lands, and the amount paid thereon applied in pay- bargain, agreement, or secret understanding, who shall 


ment of other lands retained by them, and which relin-| or may pay to such purchasers, any sum of money or 


quished lands, or any part thereof, may now be in pos-| other article of property, as aforesaid, over and above the 
session of. such persons : or in case the certificate of pur- purchase money of such land, may sue for and recover 
chase, and part payment of said lands,has been transferred | such excess from such purchasers, in any Court having 
‘by the persons now in posssession of said land, or part jurisdiction of the same. And if the party aggrieved 
thereof,or the persons under whom the present occupants | have no legal evidence of such centract, bargain, agree- 
may hold such possession, to some other person not in pos- | ment, or secret understanding, or of the payment of the 
session thereof, and the payment made thereon applied | excess aforesaid, he may, by bill in equity, compel such 
by such other person, or his assignee, in payment for purchasers to make discovery thereof; and if, in such 
land held in his own name: In either case, the persons so | case, the complainant shall ask for relief, the Court in 
in possession shall have the right of pre-emption of the | which the bill is pending may proceed to final. decree 
same lands, according to the legal subdivisions of sec-| between the parties to the same : Provided, -every. such 
tions, not exceeding the quantity of two quarter sections, | suit, either in law or equity, shall be commenced within 
in contiguous tracts, until the fourth day of July, onej six years next, after the sale of said land by the United 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, upon their pay- | States. 

ing into the proper office, the sum per acre therefor, Approved, March 31, 1830, 


xiv 
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AN: ACT to change the port of -entry.from New. Iberia |ditled © relief oF © Seren gid Fy 
to Franklin, in the State of Louisiana. ©: < | and sol a E ar Sua ca 
Be it enacted, &c. That, hereafter, the port of entry in | the 15th May, one tliousand èight hundred aiid twenty: 
“the district of Teche, in the State of Louisiana, shall be | eight, be; ‘ind the same ate hereby, extended to the said 
at Franklin, instead of New Iberia, in said. district; “and | Daniel: McDuff, as a Captain in the Continental Ling, in 
ne Collector thereof shall hereafter reside at said: Frank- | the same manner,: and to the: like effect, as if he had 
in, oe : | been placed on nsian list, as Captain un +3 
‘Approved; Mareh 31, 1680.- 20-35 p n the pension list, as Captain under said act. 


: —" ; McDuff shall be entitled to demand and ive å war- 
AN ACT changing the residence of the Collector in | rant for the like quantity of I 
the district of Burlington, in the State of New Jersey. | been issued to other Captains of the Continental Line, in 
Be it enacted, &c. That, hereafter, the Collector of the the war of the Revolution. Da 6 ae a 
district of Burlington, in the State of New Jersey, shal} Approved, April 2, 1830. : ER ; 
reside at Lamberton, instead of Burlington, in said dis- a 
' trict. ` 
Approved: March Sist, 1830. 


Francis Tennille, deceased." > 


Bè it enacted, &c. That the sun of fourteen’ hundred 


AN ACT to change the ti d y i : : 
o change the time and place of holding the and twenty-eight dollars and fifty-seven cents be, ‘and the 


Court for the county of Crawford, in the Territory: of 
Michigan. oe of Francis Tennille, late of the County of. Washi 
ae : i i ; le, he County of. Washington, 
re y ennei &e. ae thie cem of the Court appoint- | and. State of Georgia, payable out of ay money" Ehe 
ed to be held, annually, on the second Monday in May, | ‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, being-an indémhi- 
at the village of Prairie du Chien, by the additional | fication for the claim of said Francis, for one four hun- 
Judge of the United States for the Territory of Michi- | dred and twentieth part- of the Wennéssee Company’s 
gan, shall be held on the first Monday in October, annu- | pretended purchase of land from the State of Gent A 2 
ally, at Mineral Point, in the county of Iowa, in the said | Provided, That the said legal representatives . shall pre- 
Territory 5 and the cases which shall be pending in the | viously take the oath required by the third section of the 
said Court onthe second Monday in May next, shall be | act, passed on the thirty-first day of March, one thousand 
tried and determined n the time ana place above desig- : i 
nated, in the county of Iowa; and the Clerk and Sheriff | gation of claimants of lands in the Mississippi, Territor 
of said county shall be the Clerk and Sheriff of this | which affidavit, and the transfer of the interest and lair 
Court; and its jurisdiction shall be and continue the | of the representatives and heirs of Francis Tennille, to 
. game as if said county of Crawford had not been divided. | the United States, shall be filed in the Department of. 
Approved : April 2, 1830. parn with F transfers, conveyances, and records, re- 
: 7 turned to that Department by the Commissionsrs’ ap- 
AN ACT for the relief of Richard Taylor, of Kentucky. | pointed under the Be Sappien to the act aforesaid, 
Be it enacted, &c, That nothing in the provisions of | p ed on the twenty-third day of January, one thousand 
the act, entitled ‘An act to prevent defalcations on the | eight hundred and fifteen. ` ` on 
part of disbursing agents of the Government, and for| Approved; April 2, 1830. 
other purposes,” approved the twenty-fifth of January, > 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, shall be 
so construed as to prevent the payment of the pension 
now due, or which may hereafter become due, and pay- 
able to Richard Taylor, of Kentucky, an invalid pension- 
er; but the same shall be paid to him as though the act 
had never passed. 
Approved : March 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Marigny D’Auterive. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay-to Marigny. D’Auterive, out of any money in. the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of eight 
hundred and fifty-five dollars, for ninety-five cords of 
wood, taken by the troops, during the late war, under 
the command of General Carroll, near New Orleans, and 
for the use of acart, horse, and driver, from the seven- 
teenth of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen, to the twenty-fourth of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen. 

‘Approved, April 2, 1850. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
` Erastus Granger. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Postmaster General is here- 
by authorized and directed to discharge and release, to 
the legal representaliyos of Erastus one late of Buf- ; ; 
falo, in the State of New York, a judgment rendered ‘ R eee ine 
against the said Erastus Granger, in the District Court of AN ACT for the fener o ae kei or and City Council 
the Northern District of New York, in favor ofthe Post- . ot Balumore. 
master General of the United States, for the sum of one| Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
thousand. one hundred and fifty-three dollars and fifty- 
two cents and costs, at the August term of said Court, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

Approved : April 2, 1830. 


thousand “four huncred and thirty-four dollars and fifty- 


defence of said city, during the late war. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said Secretary 
cause to be paid, as aforesaid, interest on.the sum Mene 
tioned in the preceding section, according to the provi- 


AN ACT to increase the pension of Charles Larrabee. 
Be it enacted, ke. That Charles Larrabee, an invalid 
pensioner, be, and he is hereby entitled to receive twenty- 
five dollars per month, in lieu of the pension to which 
he is now entitled. 


Approved : April 2, 1830 ment of interest due to the „city of Baltimore,” passed. 
: z ‘ 


May the twentieth, one thousand eight hundred and 


in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 


AN ACT for the relief of Captain Daniel McDuff. 
Approved, April 2, 1830. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the provisions of the act, en- 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the'said Daniel ` 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives. of 


same is hereby, appropriated to the legal representatives > 


eight hundred and fourteen, providing for the indemnifi- - 
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eause to be paid unto the Mayor and City Council of Bal- : 
timore, or to their authorized agent, the sum of seven ` 


three cents, în- full for their claim against the United $ 
States, for ` money borrowed and expended by them, in ` 


sionsand regulations of ‘the act to authorize the pay?" 


twenty-six, and that said sum be paid out of any money ` 


www 
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ê State- of. Ohio in extending the Miami Canal from 
Jayton to Lake. Erie, and to grant a quantity of land 
o: Said State, to.aid in the- construction of the Canals 
authorized by law, and for making donations of land to 
„certain persons in Arkansas Teritory.. > 
Be it enacted, &c. That se much of the act approved 
May. twenty-fourth, -one::thousand eight hundred and 
n twenty-eight, entitled «« An-act to aid the State of Ohio 
. inextending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, 
«and to grant a qaantity of land to said State, to aid in the 
construction of the Canals authorized by law, and for 
making donations of.Jand to certain persons in Arkansas 
Territory,” as provides that the extension of the Miami 
Canal shall be completed within twenty. years, or that the 
Siate shall be bound to pay the United States the amount 
of any land previously sold, be, and the same is hereby 
repealed : Provided, ‘That if the State of Ohio shall ap- 
ply the said lands, or the proceeds of the sales, or any 
part thereof, to any other use whatever, than in the ex- 
tension of the Miami Canal, before the same shall have 
been:completed, the said grant, for all lands unsold,shall 
thereby become null and void, and the said State of Ohio 
shall become liable and bound to pay tothe U. States, 
the amount for which said land, or any part thereof, may 
haye been sold, deducting the expenses inctitred in sel- 
ling the same : And provided also, That it shall be lawful 
for the Legislature of said State to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the land so granted, either in extending the said 
Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, or in the con- 
struction of a rail-road from the termination of the said 
Canal, at Dayton, towards the said Lake. . ; 
` Sze. 2, And beit further enacted, That whenever the 
line of the said Canal to be extended as aforesaid from 
Dayton to the Maumee River, at the mouth of Auglaize, 
shall pass over land sold by the United States, it shall be 
- lawful for the Governor of the State of Ohio to locate 
other lands in lieu of the lands so sold: Provided, such lo- 
cations shall not exceed the number of acres necessary 
tocomplete an aggregate quantity, equal to- one-half of 
five sections in width, on each side of said extended 
Canal. 
Approved, April 2, 1830. 


AN ACT making appropriations to pay the expenses in- 

curred in bolding certain Indian Treaties. 

„Beit enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
fed. otherwise appropriated, for the objects herein speci- 

viz: 

_ For payment of the expenses incurred by the Commis. 
sioners, in preparing ffor and holding treaties with the 
Winnebago Indians, and, also, with the Chippewas, Otta- 
was, and Potawatamies, and the council held with the 
Sacs and Foxes, at Prairie dù Chien, in July and Au gust, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, eight thou. 
sand nine hundred and ninety-four dollars and fourteen 
cents. 

For reimbursing the ‘* contingencies of the Indian De- 
partment,” this amount paid- from said contingencies to 
General M’Neil and Mr. Atwater, on account of their 
compensation, two thousand three hundred and ninety- 
four dollars and sixty cents. 

For payment of compensation yet due to one of the 
Commissioners, seven hundred and fifty-three dollars and 

: forty-three cents. 

-For payment of the compensation and all other servi- 

. Ces of the Secretary of the Commission, four hundred 
and thirty dollars. 


For payment ofa draft drawn by the Commissioners on | the river Raisin, 


the Secretary of War, on account of presents to the Sacs 
and Foxes, cight hundred and fifty dollars. 
For paying Dr. Alexander Walcott, Gen. H. Dodge, 


ACT amending and supplementary to the act to aig|-gohn H. 


Kenzie, and Henry Gratiot, for services. render- 

ed by them in negociating the said treaties, six hundred 

dollars. . ‘ i ON 
Approved : ‘April 7, 1830- 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of: 
Jean Baptiste Couture. Bs 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise:ap-- 
propriated, to the legal representatives of Jean Baptiste 
Couture, the sum of two thousand dollars, the value ofa 
dwelling house, store, and lumber house, stable, bake, 
and -wash house, situate at Frenchtown, on the river’ Rais 
sin, which were in the military occupation of the United ` 
States, by the command of an officer in the service, and 
while so occupied, and in consequence thereof, were de- 
stroyed by the British and Indians, on the twenty-third of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen. 
Approved: April7, 1830. j 


AN ACT for the relief of J. W. Hollister and Company, 
and George Anderson. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Collector of the port of 
Portland, in the State of Ohio, District-of Sandusky, be; 
and he is hereby, authorized to refund to J. W. Hollister 
and Company, and George Anderson, of Sandusky, the: 
sum of- four hundred and fifty-eight -dollars and thirty 
cents, being the amount of duties paid by them on cer- 
tain goods imported by them in the schooner Governor. 
Cass, B. W. Miller, master, in the month of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven. . 

Approved: April 7, 1830. 5 


AN ACT for the relief of Captain John Burnham. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one thousand six 
hundred and three dollars and seventy-five cents be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro-. 
priated, to Captain John Burnham, being the balance of 
the sum paid by‘him to the Government of Algiers, to - 
effect his ransom. ` pi 

Approved: April 7, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Rodriguez. 
Be it enacted, &c. That there be paid to John Rodri- 
guez, or to his legal representatives, out of any money: 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
eight hundred and eighty-three dollars, for damages done“ 
to his plantation by digging or using earth for works of 
defence during the late war, and for materials and labor 
to repair said plantation. ‘ : 
Approved: April 7, 1830, 


AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Shiverick. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to pay to Thomas Shiveric, of Den- ; 
nis, in Massachusetts, out of any money in the Treasury, . 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty dollars, be- 
ing the amount of a penalty incurred and paid by him for 
not renewing, before the expiration of a legal term, the 
coasting license of the schooner Adeline. : 

Approved: April.7, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Hubert La Croix. 

Beit enacted, &c. Thatthe sum of eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars be paid, out of the Treasury, out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, to Hubert La Croix, 
ofthe Territory of Michigan, in full satisfaction for the 
destruction of a dwelling house, the preperty of said 
La Croix, by the British and Indians, at Frenchtown, on 
the twenty thirdof January, eighteen 
hundred and thirteen; and, at the time of its destruction, 
in the military occupation ofthe United States. 

Approved: April 7, 1830, 
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iSi be it further enacted, ‘That, in like manner, 
the Collec the port of New Orleans, be directed to 
permit the ‘firm of. Currell Kilshaw and. Company, as the 
lawful Attorneys of Allen Reynolds, ‘ofMatamores, to com- 
plete the'entries made: by the said Allen Reynolds, in the 
month of June, one thousand. eight hundred: and: twen- 
ty-nine, for the benefit of drawback, on two. cases of cal- 
icoes exported on board the sloop Washington, Sawyers. 
master, for Rio Grande, and that in like manner, the be- 
nefit of Drawback shall be extended to the said- entries. 


Approved: April 15, 1830. 


LASAN ACT for the relief of Andrew Wilson. 1 -aBze 
Beit enacted, &c. That the Collector of the Customs, 
for the distriet-of Newburyport, inMassachusetts, is:here~ 
by authorized to pay to Andrew Wilson, late owner ofa- 
“fishing schooner, lost‘at sea, called the Betsey, OF sixty- 
five tons and sixteen ninety-fifths ofa ton burthen, and to 
the persons composing her late crew, such allowance, to 
be disbursed according to law, as they would have been 
entitled to receive, had the said schooner completed her 
fishing term and returned into port. 
Approved: April.7, 1830. 


AN ACT. making additional appropriations for thé im- 
provement of certain harbors, and for removing ob- 
structions-at the mouths of certain rivers, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and.thirty. : 
Beit enacted, &c. That the following sums of money 

be, and the.same are hereby appropriated for carrying 

on and completing certain works heretofore commenced, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated, viz: ` f : 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Huron river, 
Ohio, one thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars, 
and thirty-six cents. | < ` 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the 
mouth of Grand river, Ohio, five thousand five hundred 
and sixty-three dollars and eighteen cents. , 

For completing the improvements of Cleaveland har- 
bor, Ohio, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-six 
dollars and fifty-six cents. 

For removing sand barat or near the mouth of Black 
river, Ohio, eight thousand five hundred and fifty-nine 
dollars and seventy-seven cents. : 

For improving the navigation of Conneaut Creek, Ohio, 
six thousand one hundred and thirty-five dollars and sixty- 
five cents. : 

For completing piers at the mouth of Dunkirk harbor, 
New York, one thousand three hundred and forty-two 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For completing piers at Buffalo harbor, New York, fif- 
teen thousand four hundred and eighty-eight dollars. 

For extending the pier at Black Rock, three thousand 
one hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 

For improving the navigation of Genesee river, New 
York, thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. : 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Big Sodus 
Bay, New York, fifteen thousand two hundred and eighty 
dollars. f 

For completing the removal of the sand bar at or near 
the mouth of Merrimack river, Massachusetts, three 
thousand five hundred and six dollars and seventy-two 
cents. 

For the preservation of Plymouth Beach, Massachu- 
setts, one thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. | 

For erecting piers or other works at or near Stonington 
harbor, Connecticut, sixteen thousand four hundred and 
ninety-one dollars and sixty-seven cents. K 

For deepening an inland passage between St. John’s 
and St. Mary’s rivers, fifteen hundred dollars. |, 

For improving the navigation of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, fifty thousand dollars. Rad . 

For removing obstructions to the navigation of the 
Kennebec river, at Lovejoy’s Narrows, Maine, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Marcus 
Hook, Chester, and Port Penn, in the Delaware rivet, 
ten thousand dollars. ) nines 

For improving the Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, 
North Carolina, twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars. an 

For completing the removal of obstructions in the Ap- 
palachicola river, in Florida, two thousand dollars. 


AN ACT authorizing the appointment of an additional 
Brigadier General for the Territory of Arkansas. 

Re it enacted, &c. Thatthe President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to appeint a Brigadier 
General for the Second Brigadé ofthe Arkansas Militia, 

Approved: April 15th, 1830. 


AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refundasum of money, now in the Treasury, to 
Charles Henry Hall. ; 
Be it enac'ed, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 

is hereby authorised to refund Charles Henry Hall the 

sum of two thousand one hundred and seventy-three 
dollars, being the nett proceeds, after paying the duties, 
of four hundred and twenty-two casks of wine, imported 
into New Orleans in the brig Sarah, by Hazard and Wil- 
liams, and improperly condemned foran alleged breach 
of the revenue laws: Provided, The said Hall shall pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence to show that the said wines in 
fact belonged to him, and that he is the person entitled 
to receive such part of the proceeds as now remain in 
the Treasury. ; 

Approved: April 15, 1830. 


AN ACY for the relief of the Mercantile Insurance 
Company, in Salem, Massachusetts. 

_ Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to repay 
to the President and Directors of the Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, in Salem, Massachusetts, out of any mo-' 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of two hundred and thirty dollars and ninety-two 
cents, being the amount paid to the Collector of the Cus- 
toms for the District of Belfast, in the State of Maine, for 
duties on sails, rigging, and other materials, saved from 
the American Brig Lydia, which was wrecked at Martin- 
ique, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twen- 

` ty-seven, and which materials were subsequently brought 
back, and landed in said District. Provided, it shall be sa- 
tisfactorily shewn to the Secretary of the Treasury, that 

the articles upon which said duty has been paid, were a 

art of the materials of said brig Lydia. 
Approved: April 15, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Peter and John S. Crary 
and Company, of New York, and of Allen Reynolds. 
Be ii enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 

is hereby authorized to extend the provision of an act, 

entitled “An act, authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to direct the completion of entries for the benefit_of 
drawback after the period of twenty days,” to the entries 
made by Manuel Velez, of Colombia, in the months of 

September and October, one thousand eight hundred.and 

twenty-eight, of five bales of merchandize, exported on 

board the brig Athenian, Sullivan master, for Carthage- 
na, and to direct the Collector of the port of New York, 
to permit Peter Crary, John S. Crary, Henry Todd, and 

Oliver E. Cobb, trading under the firm of Peter and 

John S. Crary and Company, to complete the said en- 

trics, as tbe lawful Attorneys of the said Manuel Velez. 


For completing the.removal of obstructions in the river 
rbor of St. Marks, in Florida, ten thousand dollars 
completing. the Breakwater at Hyannis harbor, in 
“Massachusetts, Six thousand: five hundred and seventeen 
dollars and eighty-two cents. pie : 
. “For carrying. on the works of the Delaware Break- 
water, for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
one hundred thousand dollar nd`for carrying on the 
` pame works during the first quarter of one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, sixty-two thousand dollars. 
“Approved : April 23, 1830." eina E 


AN ACT to amend an act; entitled “An Act to extend 
‘the time for locating Virginia Military ‘Land Warrants, 
and returning surveys thereon to the General Land Of- 
fice,” approved the twentieth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty six. 

- Beit enucled, &c. That the officers and soldiers of the 

Virginia Line, on the Contifiental Establishment, their 

heirs ör assignees, entitled to bounty land within the 

tract of. country reserved by the State of V irginia, be- 
tween the Little Miami and Sciota rivers, shall be allow- 
ed until the first day of January, one thousand eight. hun- 

. dred and thirty-two, to obtain warrants, subject, however, 
to the conditions, restrictions, and limitations, relating to 
locations,. surveys, and patents contained in the act of 
which this is an amendment. ae 
Sec. 2: And be it further enacted, That no location 
shall be made by virtue of any warrant obtained after the 
said first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 

and thirty-two 5 

‘ofany warrant obtained after that time. And that the 
second proviso, inserted in the. first section of the above 


recited act, except only that part thereof which requires | be, 
‘a certificate from the Register of the Land Office of | the sum of two 
| Treasury, 


Virginia, that no warrant has issued from the said Land 
Office for the same services,” be, and the same is hereby 


- repealed.. 
“Approved ; April 23, 1830. 


AN ACT to regulate ‘and fix the compensation of Clerks 
in the Department of State. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of State be, and 
he is hereby, authorized. to employ: one Chief Clerk, 
whose compensation shall not exceed two thousand dol- 
lars per annum ; one Clerk, whose compensation shall 
not exceed one thousand six hundred dollars per annum ; 
one Clerk whose compensation shall not exceed one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars per annum ; six Clerks, whvuse 
compensation shall not exceed one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars each per annum ; one Clerk, whose salary 
shall not exceed one thousand one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum ; one Clerk, whose salary shall not ex- 
ceed one thousand dollars, to be charged with the duty 
of translating foreign languages, in addition to other du- 
ties ; one Clerk, whose salary shall not exceed one thou- 
sand dollars per annum; one Clerk, whose salary shall 
not exceed nine hundred dollars per annum ; one Clerk, 

‘whose compensation shall not exceed eight hundred dol- 
lars per annum ; one Superintendent in the Patent Office, 
whose salary shall not exceed one thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum; two Clerks in the Patent. Office, 
whose compensation shall not exceed one thousand dol- 
lars each, per annum ; one Clerk, whose compensation 
shall not exceed eight hundred dollars per annum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all acts, and 
parts of acts, inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. l 

Approved: April 23, 1830. 


CAN ACT for the relief of Gabriel Godfroy and John Bap- | 


tiste Beaugrand, 
Be itenacted, &c. That the President of the U. States 


You, Yi—c 
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him, together with a 


and no patent shall issue in consequence | 


& Seaton’s Register. 
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bë, and he is hereby, authorized to issue a patent to Ga- 
briel Godfroy and John Baptiste Beaugrand, fora tract.of 
two hundred and twenty-five acres, sutveyed-for. them 
under an act, entitled “An act regulating the grants of 
land in the Territory of Michigan,” and designated ‘on: 
the plat of survey of the United States reserve, of twélve- 
miles square, onthe Maumee of the Lake, as number. 
five hundred and ninety-five, on their paying to the Re- 
ceiver of Public Moneys in the Land Office at Detroit,» 
the balance of the purchase money due thereon, without - 
interest, and withthe usual discount, at any time within... 


one. year after the passage of thisact: ‘Provided, The 


said tract of land shall not have been sold to any other 


person. 
Approved : April 23, 1830. 
AN ACT forthe relief of Arund Rutgers, cf Missouri. 
Be it enacted, &c. That Arund Rutgers be, andis. here- 
authorized to locate five hundred arpents of land, 
public lands in the State of Missouri, 
upon relinquishing to 
John Welden, his heirs or assigns, before the Recorder 
of land titles at St. Louis, all his right and claim to the 
like quantity of land, confirmed to the said John Wel- 
den, within the boundaries of his original grant ; and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, upon a duly 
certified copy of such relinquishment being presented. to 
plat and survey 
and regularly made, shallissue a patent therefor. 
Approved : April 23, 1830. + 


upon any of the 
that are subject to private entry, 


AN ACT for the relief of Luther Chapin. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Luther Chapin 
thousand dollars, 
not otherwise appropriated, for his vessel, call- 
ed the Cuyahoga Packet, 
Lake Erie, during the late war, 
vice of the United States. 

Approved: April 23, 1830. 
AN ACT to authorize the Commissioners of the Sinking 

Fund to redeem the public debt of the United States. 

Be it enacted, €e. That whenever, in the opinion ọf the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the state of the Treasury will 
admit of the application of a greater sum than ten mil 
lions of dollars in any one year, to the payment of inter- 
est and charges, and to the reimbursement or purchase. 
of the principal of the public debt, it shail be lawful for 
him, with the approbation of the President of the United 
States, to cause such surplus to be placed at the disposal 


of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and the same. - 


shall be applied by them to the reimbursement or pur- 
chase of the principal of the public debt, at such times as 
the state of the Treasury will best admit. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever, in 
any year, there shall be a surplus in the Sinking Fund 
beyond the amount of interest and principal of the debt 
which may- be actually due and payable by the United 
States, in such year, in conformity with their engagements, 
it shall be lawful for the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund to apply such surplus to the purchase of any por- 
tion of the public debt, at such rates as, in their opinion, 
may be advantageous to the United States ; : 
any act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the fourth and 
fifth sections of the act, entitled “An act to provide for 
the redemption of the public debt,” approved. on the 
third of March, one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
teen, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars, being the balance of the sums. 
heretofore appropriated for the expenses of taking the 


any thing in” 


of said land, duly 


out of any money in the . 


captured by the enemy, on: 
while in the military sere. 


2 en 
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next: Census, and which will not be requited for that pi 
pose, be, and the same is hereby directed to be passed to! 
the surplus fund upon the last day of. the year onethou- 


sand eight hundred and thirty, any law to. the contrary |- 


notwithstanding. : / ae 
Approved : April-24, 1830. te 


AN ACT to extend the time for commending theimprove- | 


ment of the navigation of the Tennessee river. . 

Beit enacted, &c. That the time for commencing the 
improvement of the navigation of the Tennessee. river, 
under an act of Congress “to grant certain relinquished 
and unappropriated lands to the State of Alabama, for the 
purpose of improving the navigation of the Tennessee, 
Cahawba, and Black Warrior rivers,” approved. the 
~ twenty-third day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, be, and the same is hereby, extended 
to the first day of December next. 

Approved: April 24, 1830. 


-AN ACT foi the relief of the widows and orphans of ‘the 
| ; Officers, Seamen, and Marines, of the sloop of war 
. Hornet. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the widows, if any such there 
: .be, and in case there be no widow, the child or children ; 
‘and, if there be no child, then the parent or parents ; 
and if there be no parent, then the brothers and sisters 
of the officers, seamen, and marines, who were in the 
service of the United States, and lost in the United States’ 
- sloop of war Hornet, shall be entitled to, and receive, out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, a sum equal to six months pay of their respective 
deceased relatives, aforesaid, in addition to the pay due 
tothe said deceased, on the tenth day of September 
Jast, up to which day the arrears of pay due the deceas- 
ed, shall be allowed and paid by the accounting officers 
of the Navy Department. 
Approved: April 24, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the President, Directors, and 
Company of the Bank of Chillicothe. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, to the President, Directors, and Company, 
of the Bank of Chillicothe, the sum of two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-two dollars eighty-five cents, the 
interest on certain bills, drawn on the Paymaster General, 
conformable to a contract, and on the Secretary of War, 
which were duly accepted, and. protested for non-pay- 
ment ; and for advances made on the requisition of the 
Commanding General of the eighth military district, for 
money to pay. the troops under his command, on their 
march to the frontier. : 

Approved : April 24, 1830. 


AN ACT for the benefit of Daniel McDuff. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Daniel McDuff be, and he is 
hereby authorized to locate his warrant for military bounty 
land, in the county of Jackson, and State of Alabama, so 
as to include his improvement in Ashburn’s cove, by legal 
subdivisions, in adjoining tracts, not to .exceed in the 
whole three hundred and twenty acres, or half a section. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the said Daniel McDuff, upon surrendering to the 
Register of the Land Office, at Huntsville, his said war- 


. rant for military bounty land, paying one dollar. and. 


twenty-five cents an acre, for the excess over and above 
three hundred acres of land, expressed in said warrant, 
and making proof before said Register of the quarter sec- 
tion in which said improvement lies, to enter one half 
section of landas aforesaid ; and thereupon it shall be the 


duty of said Register to issue to said Daniel McDuff final | - 


certificate of purchase ; and to forward the same, together 


pate 


pon the 


- Be it enacted, &c. That: there shall be paid to John 
Burton, Dunbar Henderson, E. Hale, Charles Holmen- 
houser, Benjamin Burton,-and Thomas Burton,: the 
amount paid by them into the Treasury of the United 
States, as a moiety of the forfeiture decreed against the 
schooner Volant : and that the same be. paid out of any 
money. in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved : April 24, 1830. 


AN ACT for the-re-appropriation of certain anexpended 
balances of former appropriations. i 


Beit enacted, &&c. That the following sums, beiñgun- ~ 


expended balances of former appropriations for sundry 


objects of the service of the War Department, and in rela- 
tion to Indian Affairs, which remained in the Treasury on 
the last day of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, and are now subject to the provisions of the 
law directing such balances to be carried ta the account 
of the surplus fund, be, and the same are hereby re-ap- 
propriated to.the several objects, respectively, of their 
original appropriation. ` 


For the materials for a fort on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, one hundred and ninety-two dollars. _ . 

For the Georgia militia claims.for one thousand seven 

hundred and ninety-two, one thousand seven -hundred 


and ninety-three, and one thousand seven hundred and . 


ninety-four, appropriated by act of March 2d, one thou- 


sand eight hundred and twenty-seven, forty-one thousand 
and five dollars and. forty-four cents. : 


For the expenses of the militia of Georgia and Florida, 


for the suppression of Indian aggressions on their fron- 
tiers, by act of March second, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, five thousand dollars. i 


For the remaining purchase money of a house and Jot at 


Eastport, in Maine, five dollarsand thirty.two cents. 


For thé removing obstructions in the Saugatuck river, 


twenty-eight dollars. 


For the building of piers at the entrance of La Plai- 
sance bay, eighty-nineé dollars and eleyen cents. 

For the road from Fort Towson to Fort Smith, three 
hundred and ninety dollars and eighty-five cents, 

For the road from Pensacola to St. Augustine, five 
thousand three hundred and sixty-nine dollars and seven- 
ty-two cents. 

For the road, called the King’s road in Florida, two 
thousand dollars, ; 

For carrying into effect a treaty with the Choctaw In- 
dians, dated eleventh of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty, the balance of the sum appropriated by 
the act of March third, one.thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, re-appropriated by the act of May twenty- 
six, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, and 
again by an act of March the second, one thousand eight 


hundred and twenty-seven, being twenty-one thousand . 


seven hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 


For carrying into effect the treaty with the Cherokee . 


Indians, and extinguishing their claim to lands within the 


State of North Carolina, two thousand four hundred and: 


fifty-nine dollars nineteen cents. À 

For defraying the expenses of treating with the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians, for extinguishing their title 
to lands within the limits of the State of Mississippi, one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-three dollars seventy-nine 
cents. 

For purchasing certain tracts ofland within the State of 
Georgia, reserved by treaties, in fee to the Creeks, and 
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Taws of the 


the balance of the appropria on 
made for those objects by an act 


eee TES 
` tothe Cherokee Indians, 
` of fifty thousand dollars, 
of March the third, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, being nine thousahd one hundred and eigh- 
three dollars. 0 onn o DONA 
For gratuitous pay for disbanded officers. and soldiers, 
-. Haeluding travelling allowances for the same, five hundred 
. and forty dollars and ten cents, being the unlexpended ba- 
lance of appropriations for those „objects carried to the 
‘surplus fund on the last day of the year one thousand eight 
„hundred and twenty-six. ms 
For the purpose hereinafter stated, to wit : the sum of 
eight thousand dollars, appropriated for the eréction of-a 
Custom and Warehouse at Mobile, by act of May twenty- 
fourth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, be, 
and the same is hereby re-appropriated, and an additional 
appropriation of eight thousand dollars to complete the 
same onan enlarged plan, be, and the same is “hereby 
made, to be paid out of any unappropriated money in the 
_Treasury. ` 
. Approved, April 30, 1830. © 


A RESOLUTION authorizing the transmission of papers, 
ie by mail, relating to the fifth census. 
Resolved, &c. That so much of the thirteenth sec- 
` tion of thy act of the third of March, ‘one thousand eight 
-hundred and twenty-five, as restricts the weight of packa- 
ges by mail, shall not apply tothe transmission of papers 
relating to the fifth census, or enumeration of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States. i 
Approved, April 30, 1830. 


An ACT for the relief of Charles Wilkes, Jun. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
_of the Treasury allow to Charles Wilkes, J unior, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Service of the United States, and to 
any other person or persons with whom he may have 
contracted for the same, all such sums of money as 
he shall have paid, or, in the casé of such other person 
. or persons, he shall have contracted to pay them, for 
such astronomical and mathematical instruments, as, by 
the letter of the Secretary of the Navy to him, dated the 
eighteenth day of November, “one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, he was directed to procure for 
the exploring expedition to the Pacific Ocean and South 
Seas, on said accounting officer being furnished with sa- 
tisfactory evidence that the respective articles are of the 
‘value and quality specified in the contract therefor, and 
have been delivered to such person or persons as the 
Secretary of the Navy shall have directed: Provided, 
The amount to be allowed and paid for the said instru- 
ments, exclusive of the sums already paid by the Navy. 
Department and Navy Agent at New York, shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of three thousand three bundred dollars; 
which sum is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: May 5, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the Registers of the several Land 
Offices in Louisiana, to receive entries of lands in cer- 
tain cases,and give to the purchasers thereof certificates 
for the same. ; 

Beit enacted, &c. That, in all cases where persons have 
purchased lands of the United States within the State of 
Louisiana, and have paid in full therefor, and who have 
failed or omitted to enter the same, the Register of the 
Land Office-of the district in which the land was purchas- 
ed shall, on presentation of the original receipt of the 
Receiver of said district by the original purchaser or- pur- 
chasers of land, his, her, or their heirs, cause an entry 
thereof to be made, and give to him, her, or them, a cer- 
tificate for the same, specifying the time when the land 
was purchased, upon which a patent shall be issued as in 


§ ‘Sea ton s- 


SV Register. 
United States, B 


‘other cases: Provided, however, That if, in the ‘imteniie:. 
-diate time between thé purchase and presentation of the: 
said receipt, any of the said lands‘shall have > been paid: 


for and-entered by any other persons, ignorant of the for- i 


mer purchase, the said Register shall not enter the «same 
lands, but may. permit the party to enter ‘other Jands\in 
lieu thereof, of equal quality, within the same district; 
whiċh may be subject to entry, and shall give him, liet; 
or them, à certificate therefor, upon which a patent shall 
issue-as in-other cases. - 

Approved: May 5, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the appointment of a Marshal for 
the Northern District of the State of Alabama. 

Beit enacted, &c. That a Marshal shall bé appointed 
for the Northern District of the State of Alabama,. whose 
duties shall be the same, in every respect, within. said 
District, as those required by law to be performed by the 
present Marshal. ` 


Sec. 2- And be it further enacted, That when a Mar- ` 


| shal shall be appointed for said Northern District, he 
shall be entitled to a salary of two hundred dollars per 
annum, besides the feesof office fixed by law, and the 
salary of the present Marshal be two hundred- dollars 
per annum, instead of the sum heretofore allowed. The 
sum allowed, by law, tothe Marshal of Alabama, for tak- 
ing the fifth census, shall be divided between the Mar- 
shals of South and North Alabama, according to the num- 
ber of souls enumerated in each district; and so soon. as 
the Marshal for the Northern District shall be appointed 


cease and determine in said district. 
Approved: May 5, 1830. 


AN ACT to amend an act, entitled ‘An act for the bene- 
the Deaf and Dumb,” and to extend the time for sell- 
ing the land granted by said act. i ; 
Be it enacted, &c. That the further time of five years, 

from and after the fifth of April, one thousand eight hun- 

dred and thirty-one, be, and the same is hereby, allowed 
the Trustees of the Centre College of Kentucky, who are 
also Trustees of the Kentucky Asylum for teaching the 

Deaf and Dumb,to sell the land granted to said Trustees 

for the use and benefit of said Asylum, by an act, enti- 

tled “An act, for the benefit of the incorporated : Kentuc- 
ky Asylum for teaching the Deaf and Dumb,” passed: on 
the $fthof April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty 
six; and all sales under the provisions of this act, by the 

Trustees aforesaid, or their successors in office, for the 

use of said Asylum, shall be good and valid to pass the 

title, any thing in any 
standing. 

Approved: May 5, 1830. 


AN ACT to change the time of holding the Court of the 
United States for the District of Mississippi, and the 
Circuit Court of the United States iù the District of 
Ohio. - Š 
Be it enacted, &c. That, instead of the times now pre- 

scribed by law for holding the Court of the United 

States for the District of Mississippi, the said Court shall 

commence its sessions on the fourth Monday im January, 

and the fourth Monday in June, in each and every year. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all process 
which may have issued from said Court, at the passage of 
this act, and which may issue previous to the fourth Mon- 
day of June next, shall, by virtue of this act, be returna- 
ble before the said. Court on that day; and all. causes 
pending inthe said Court, and which may have been 

continued by order thereof, to the term heretofore di- 

rected to be held on the first Monday in October next, 

shall, by virtue of this act, stand continued to, and be 


[2ist Cone; Ist Suas. 


` 


under this act, the duties of the present Marshal shall . 


former law to the contrary notwith- ~ 


fit of the incorporated Kentucky Asylum for teaching >- 


21st Cone, Ist Szss. 


triabl at, the term hereby 


fourth Monday in June next. ae 4 


` directed to. be. any là ds are. laimed, undér ‘any dé- 
‘Court, was: in fact; made “or: issued by or 


cheld on “Ahi 


“Gee. 3. And be it further. enacted, That the Circuit |u the. tity of the person’ or persons purporting” 


Court of the United States, within and for the District of | to-have made of issued the same,°or unless the said war- 
Ohio, instead of the time now fixed by law, . shall hereaf- | rant,..concession, grant, or order. of survey, shall have 
ter be held on the second Monday of July, and the'third | been determined by the said Court, on the hearing of a 
Monday of December, in each. year; and the District | bill of review to be genuine. ~~ : ae 
Court of the United States, in and for said: District, shall | Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That no entrý, sur- 
he eafter be held onthe Mondays next.succeeding the | vey, or patent, shall; at any time hereafter; be madé or 
times herein fixed for holding the Circuit Court. And | issued under the said act, ‘except in the name of the ori- 
the Circuit Court for the District of West Tennessee, | ginal party to any such decree, and: on proof to the sa- 
shall hereafter be held on the first Monday in September | tisfaction of the officers respectively, that the party:ap- 
in each year, instead of the time now fixed by law. And | plying is such original .party,-or is duly authorized by. 
all suits and matters of every kind returnable to, or pro- | such original party, ‘or his ‘heirs, to make, receive, or 
ceeding in, eit er of said Courts, shall be held to be re- 5 


require such entry, patent, or survey. - 
turnable, and continued, to the terms of said Courts here- Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That in all cases in 
in provided for. 7 : - which the said Court shall, by decree or adjudication, un+ 
Approved: May 5, 1830. der this act, review and annul any prior decree or adju- 
dication therein, any lands which may have been hereto- 
fgre entered, under any such prior decree or adjudica- 
tion, shall, thereafter, be subject to sale or entry as other 
public. lands ofthe United States may be. a 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That the President 
of the United States is hereby-authorized to employ, on 
behalf of the United States, such council on their part, 
in the Territory of Arkansas, or elsewhere, 4d be asso- 
ciated for that purpose with the District Attorney of the 
same Territory, as he may deem the interests of the Unit- 
ed States may require, in the prosecution of such bills of 
review before the said Court. 3 n 
Sec. 7. And beit further enacied, That, in all cases, 
the party against whom the judgment or decree of the 
said Court may be finally given, shall be entitled to an 
appeal within one year from the time of its rendition, to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which Court 
shall have power to review the decision of the Court be- 
low, both on the law and the facts; and the Court in 
Arkansas be, and the same is hereby, required to spread 
upon the record the whole testimony, together with the 
reasons for their decision in each case, and to transmit to 
the Supreme Court of the United States the same, toge- 


AN ACT for further extending the powers of the Judges 
of the Superior Court of the Territory of Arkansas, un- 
der the act of the twenty-sixth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four, and for other pur- 
poses. 7 
Be it enacted, &c. That the act, approved on the 
twenty-sixth day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four, entitled ‘f An act to enable claimants to 
lands within the limits of the State of Missouri and Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, to institute proceedings to try the vali- 
dity of their claims,” shall be, and hereby is, continued 
in force, so far as the said act relates to the claims within 
the Territory of Arkansas, until the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, for the purpose 
of enabling the Court in Arkansas, having cognizance of 
claims under the said act,-to proceed by bills of review, 
filed, or to be filed, in the said Court, on the part of the 
United States, for the purpose of revising all or any of the 
decrees of the said Court, in cases wherein it shall ap- 
pear to the said Court, or be alleged in such bills of re- 
view, that the jurisdiction of the same was assumed, in 


any case, on any forged warrant, concession, grant, or- urt ; r 
der of survey, or other evidence of title ; and, in every | ther with the original warrant, convession, grant, order 
case wherein it shall appear to the said Court, on the pro- | of survey, or other evidence of title. 2 
secution of any such bill of review, that such warrant, ! Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That each of the 
concession, grant, order of survey, or other evidence of | Judges of the Superior Court of the Territory of Arkan- 
title, is a forgery, it shall be lawful, and the said Court is | sas, shall, while in the discharge of their duties imposed 
hereby authorized to proceed, by further order and de- | by thisact, be allowed at the rate of eight hundred dol. 
cree, to reverse and annul any prior decree or adjudica- | lars per annum, in aadition to their salary as Judges. of 
tion upon such claim ; and thereupon, such prior decree | the Superior Court for the Territory of Arkansas, which 
or adjudication shall be deemed, and held in all places ; shall be in full for their services, to be paid out of any 
whatever, te be null and void to all intents and purposes. { money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


And the said Court shall proceed on such bills of review, Approved, May 8, 1850. 
by such rules of practice and regulation as they may adopt, | 
oe Se heon: ofthe powers vested Seana AN ACT supplementary to the act, entitled e An act to 
Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That no entries of land ; autherize the piper of we Territories of Arkansas 
in any of the land officers in Arkansas, under any of thc | and Florida to elect their officers, and for other pu 
¥ poses. 


provisions of the said act, shall be made, until the further i i 
|! Be it enacted, &c. That in-case any vacancy has occur- 


direction of Congress. i . y 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no patent shall | red, or shall occur in any office to which any person bas 
be issued for lands under any decree of the said Court, | been, or shall be elected by the citizens of Arkansas, un- 
in any case in which the original warrant, concession, | der the provisions of the act to which this is a supple- 


grant, or order of survey, has been withdrawn from the | ment, either by a refusal to accept the same, or by death, 
on. or otherwise, the Governor of the said Ter- 


files of the said Court, unless the person or persons claim- į resignati ; i I 
ing such patent shall first produce and deposite, in the | ritory is hereby authorized and required to supply such 
Office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, | vacancy, until the next general election + And in case any 
the original warrant, concession, grant, or order of sur- | vacancy shall occur, in the offices of Justice of,the Peace, 
vey, on Which such decree was founded, and on which | Auditor, or Treasury for the said Territory, either by a 
the said Court took jurisdiction under the said act ; and | refusal to accept the same, or by death, resignation, or 
no patent shall be issued until the further order of Con- otherwise, the Governor thereof is hereby authorized and 
gress, in any case, under the said act, until it shall satis- | required to supply such vacancy until the next meeting 
factorily appear to the Commissioner of the General Land | of the Legislature. ee, 
Office that the warrant, concession, grant, or order of} Approved, May 8, 1830. 
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“ACT to authorize the re-conveyance. of a Lot of 
and to the Mayor ahd Corporation of the. City of 
: New York. S 2 oss Pe gees 
~ Whereas, the Mayor and Corporation’ of the City of New. 
-York; on the sixth of May, one thousand eight hundred 
. andeight, did convey: to:the United States, a lot of 
‘Tand at the foot of. Hubert-street, -in the City’of New 
York, called the North Battéry,:“‘so long as the same 
should be used and applied to the defence and safety of 
“the: port of New York, aidno longer.” 9 
> Be it, therefore, enacted, €c. That, whenever the Pre- 
sident of the United States shall determine that the said 
Jot isno longer useful for the purpose. aforesaid, he be, 
‘and he hereby is authorized, to cause the same to be re- 
conveyed to the Mayor and Corporation.of New. York, 
the works thereon ‘to be dismantled, and the materials 
thereof to be disposed of, in such manner as, in his judg- 
ment, the public interest. may require. 
. Approved, May 10, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 
: Richard Eppes. 

Beit enacted, €e. That the Secretary of the Treasury: 
pay to the legal representatives of Richard Eppes, out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, the sum of two hundred and ninety-four dollars and 
twenty-five cents, for that. amount paid by him into the 
Treasury, on account of clothing, which was delivered to 
the fourth regiment of Virginia militia, by the Quarter- 
master General of the State of Virginia, and improperly 
debited in the account of said Eppes. 

Approved, May 10, 1830. ~ 


_ AN ACT for the relief of James Abbott. 

Beit enacted, ĉe. That the Secretary of the Treasury 

pay to James Abbott, out of any money in the Treasury 

‘not otherwise appropriated, the sum of seventy dollars, 

for his fences, necessarily taken by the soldiers of the 

United States stationed at Detroit, and burnt for fuel, in 

` the winter of eighteen hundred and thirteen. 

Approved, May 10, 1830, ` 


AN ACT to alter the Bridge and Draw across the Poto- 
“mac, from’ Washington City to Alexandria. 

-Be it enacted, Xc. That the Corporation of George- 
town, in the District of Columbia, be, and they are here- 
by authorized, within six months from the passing of this 
act, to form a draw in the bridge leading from Washing- 
ton City to-Alexandria, across the Potomac river, not less 
than sixty-six feet in length, nor tess than twelve feet 
wide ; and for defraying the expense of making said 
draw, the sum of six thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby appropriated, out of any unappropriated mo- 
ney in the Treasury. ; 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the Washington 
Bridge Company shall hereafter be required to keep 
eight refiecting lamps, to be lighted during the night, of 
which four shall be at the principal draw, two at the 
smaller draw, and one at each end of the bridge ; andin 
repairing said bridge, the Company may, and are hereby 
permitted to reduce the width of the bridge to twenty- 
four feet, leaving four feet on one side of said bridge for 
foot passengers, which shall, by a strong and sufficient 
railing, be separated from the carriage way- f 

Sec. 3. Beit further enacted, That, in making said 
draw, the opposite side of the warps, above and below 
the bridge, shall be curved off ina circular form; and 
the side of the spaces covered by said draw, shall be 
sufficiently and strongly planked up on each side ; and 
said Bridge Company shall remove from the passage 
through it, all obstructions to safe navigation. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That so soon as the 
Secretary of War shall pe fully satisfied that the work 


[21st Cona.1st Susé- 


contemplated by this act to be done, under the sopera” 


ence and authority of the Corporation of. Georgetown; 43: 
properly. and sufficiently well done, and is entirely safe 


for the passing of wagons, then, and not before, shall the ce 


appropriation herein-be paid, or so much of the same, as: 
shall be sufficient to meet the expenses of making: said 


drawe . 5 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That said Corpora» 
tion of Georgetown shall not interrupt the passage across: 
said bridge for a longer period than sixty days, under the 
penalty of paying to the. Bridge Company ‘an amount 
equal to ten dollars for. each and every day over sixty 


| days, that the passing of said bridge may be interrupted. 


‘Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if said Company 
‘shall refuse to the Corporation of Georgetown the: right 
to execute the provisions of this act, then the rights.and. . 
provisions in favor of said Company, ‘secured by. the: se~. 
cond section of this act, shall be null and void, and of no 
effect. oe 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That if the said Com~ 
pany shall refuse to permit the alteration in the draw 
herein provided for, and shall, within thirty days after 
the passage of this act, notify the Corporation of George- 
town of such refusal, then this act, andevery thing there- 
in contained, shall cease to have effect. . 

Sec, 8. And be it further enacted, That the Corpora- 
tion of Washington, in said District of Columbia, be au- 
thorized to form a draw in said bridge, over the Eastern 
channel of said river, thirty five feet wide; for which pur- 
pose the sum of two thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, and is to be-applied in the same manner by the’ 
Corporation of Washington, to the construction of the i 


‘| said last mentioned draw, as the appropriation in the first 


section of this act is to be made and applied by the Cor- 
poration of Georgetown, to the construction of the first- 
mentioned draw ; and further, that all the provisions of 
this act, relating to the first mentioned draw and the Cor- 
poration of Georgetown, shall apply to the draw last men- 
tioned and the Corporation ef Washington. f 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be considered as giving a construc- 
tion to so much of the tenth and eleventh sections of the 


original charter of said Bridge Company, as relates to 


the construction of draws in said bridge. 
Approved, May 14, 1830. 


AN ACT to alter the time of holding the sessions of the 
Legislative Council of the Territory of Florida. 


Be it enacted, &2e. That the Legislative Council of the ` 
Territory of Florida shall commence its session. on the 
first Monday in January in each year, instead of the se- 
cond Monday in October, as now directed by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the first and 
third sections of an act “to amend an act for the appre- 
hension of criminals and the punishment of crimes and _ 
-nisdemeanors,” passed by said Legislative Council. the 
fifteenth day of November, eighteenth hundred and twen- 
ty-nine, be, and the same are hereby annulled. 

Approved, May 14, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of sundry Revolutionary and other 
Officers and Soldiers, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and required to place the names of 
John L. Polleresky, a major, Samuel Snow and David 
Mead Randolph, captains, Sylvanus Wood, Samuel Ge- 
rock, William Holgate, and Nathaniel Elliot, lieutenants, 
and George Wunder, an ensign, in the. Revolutionary 
war, on the list of Revolutionary pensioners, and to pay 
them each at the rate of twenty dollars a month, com- 
mencing of the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight. 


“See. 


Kane, an adjutant in a corps of: volunteers, Zachariah’S. 
Conger, John Downer, Stephen Shea, and Michael Fish- 
el, ‘lieutenants, and Henry Starring, jr. an-ensign inthe 
date war, À 
them as follows, to wit: to Samuel Hoadly, twelve dol- 
Jars a month ; to Robert Kane, eight dollars a month ; to 
Zachariah S. Conger, fourteen dollars a month ; to John 
Downer, fifteen dollars a month ; to Stephen Shea, twen- 
- ty dollars'a month ; to Michael Fishel; seventeen dollars 
a month ; and to Henry Starring, jr. ten dollars a month, 
commencing on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight. ` De 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, required to place the names 
of the following persons upon the list of Revolutionary 
pensioners, viz : Samuel French, William Lawrence, Asa 
‘Wilkins, Stephen Fuller, Stephen Wilcox, Elijah Jobn- 
ston, Samuel Sykes, Josiah Morse, Abiel Brown, John 
Lemnon, Andrew Bacon, Joseph Raynesford, Benjamin 
Mott, Joseph Boss, Levi Hutchins, John “Perry, second, 
James Johnson, James Robinson, Chamberlain Hudson, 
Philemon Tiffany, Lemuel Pardee, Joseph Wilson, Isaac 
Smally, William Cole, Hartman Lower, John Reizer, 
Daniel Hinds, Joseph B. Jennison, Henry Romer, David 
Carswell, Joseph Barlow, Hamblin Cole, Jolin Powell, 
Christopher Cary, William Scott, of Connecticut, Joseph 
Chaplin, John Putney, John Stout, Philip Nagle, Frede- 
rick Stull, James Porter, Absalom Baker, Richard Nagle, 
Robert Ditcher, Ezekiel Knowles, Caleb Wiseman, Tho- 
mas Putney, Anselm Bailey, William Scott, of Smithfield, 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, Micajah Mayfield, Tris- 
tram Dagget, Edward Curran, George Giller, Samuel 
Fox, Joseph Neilson, Eli Sugart, Timothy Benedict,Asa 
Quiry, Seth Higley, William Higginbotham,Lemuel With- 
ington, William Harris, Amos Ingraham, Benjamin Jones, 
“Thomas Salsbury, John. Israel, Elias Porter, Frederick 
Sheckler, Reuben Ricker, Anthony Sluthour, Reuben 
Carter, Joseph Smith, John Hudson, Nathaniel Fuller, 
Henry Doll, Amos Andrews, Valentine Stickell, Joel 
Riggins, William Vickroy, Joseph Randall, John McMur- 
try, James Long, William Rockwell, Stephen Bennet, 
Josiah Mott, Simon Fobes, Thomas Bloomfield, Obed 
Cushman, Nathan Lockwood, Dennis Jones, Robert Mil- 
ton, James Needs, Christopher Ward, Eliakim Clap,Wil- 
liam Pew, Revolutionary soldiers, John MeClain, a sailor, 


and Christopher Sype, a musician, and restore to the | 


same list the names of Archibald Jackson, Roger Merrill, 
David Colson, Samuel Payson, Zacock Morris, Jacob 
Cramer, James Davidson, George Lucas, Jacob Rading- 
ton, Ebenezer Beeman, Charles Sterns, Zacheus Rich, 
Francis Newton, Joshua Spears, Zephaniah Ross, Leonard 
Corl, and Moses Weld ; and to pay them each at the rate 
of eight dollars a month, commencing on the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, and required 
to pay, instead of their present pensions, to Humphrey 
Becket, Levi Hathway, and Jacob Zimmerman, Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, the sum of eight dollars a month to the 
two former, four dollars to the latter, and eight dollars a 
month to Minney Ryneason, and George Doogan, sol- 
diers of the late war, to commence respectively on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight. 

Sec. §. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby authorized and required to 
place the names of James McFarlane, Henry Houser, 
James Ferrel, Esau Ritchey, George W. Morrison, Ro- 
bert Gumbleton, Robert Currey, William Ferguson, Levi 
M. Roberts, William M. Fowler, Ebenezer Lord, Joseph 
Booth, John Carlton, second, soldiers of the late war, 


2. And be it: further enacted, That-the Sectetary.| 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorised and ‘required to J - 
place the names of Samuel Hoadiy, late. a- major, ‘Robert |’ 


on the list of invalid pensionets;.and:to-pay |- 


other pensions are now payable. 


‘Fandeheste,a Seneca. warrior of -thedate war, Thomas 

at eliis Huson, Stephen- Twist; William 
"Carney; James: Riléy;: Adrian Peters, onthe list of invalid 
| Pensioners, ánd'to:-pay:them -at the- rate ‘of eight dollats 


per month each, commencing ‘respectively on. the: first 
day. of January, eighteen hundred:and twenty-eight. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War be,and he is hereby ‘atithorized and required to place 
the names'of the following persons upon the invalid pen- 
sion list, at the following rates, to wit : Silas Peese and 
Peter Shite at the rate of eight dollars-a.:month each A 
Joshua Bill, Henry Barton, Robert Mophet, James: D. Ri- 
chardson, and Daniel Depuy, at the rate of five dollars 
thirty-three and- one-third: cents each; Benjamin Gates, 
at the rate of six dollars ; William Gamage, Isaac Plumer, 
Thomas Gilbert, Jonathan Edwards, Asa Pratt, Elisha 
Douglass, John Pearle, William Clark, Jonathan- Hoyt, 
and Henry Johnson, an Indian warrior of the Six.Nations, 
at the rate of. four dollars a month each, commencing’ rese 
pectively-on the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight. i i : 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to: Ann Lit- 
tle, administratrix of the estate of- William Little, deceas- 
ed, the amount of pension. of said’ William. Little, for 
one year, nine months and twenty-nine days, : 

Src. 8. And bè it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby required, to place the 
name of Rachael Turner, widow of Peter Turner, a sol- 
dier of the late war, on the list of halfpay. pensioners, 
and pay to her at the rate of four dollars a month, for the 
term of five years, to commence on the first day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Seeretary of. 
War be, and he is hereby, required to place the name of 
Andrew Herrick, a soldier of the Revolution, and now. a 
lunatic, upon the list of Revolutionary pensioners, and 
pay to'such persons as shall be appointed and properly 
authorized, for the time being, to take charge of his. per. 
son and estate, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to 
commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight. a : 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, directed to place the name 
of Thomas Scott, alias Knox, a`soldier of the late war, | 
and now a lunatic, upon the list -of invalid pensioners of 
the United States, and to pay to such person or persons 
as may be appointed and properly authorized to take 
charge of the person and estate of said Thomas Scott, 
alias Knox, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to 
commence on the first day of January, one thousand ` 
eight hundred and twenty-eight; which said pension 
shall continue so long as the said Secretary shall be satis- 
fied of the continuance of the disability aforesaid. 

Sec. 11. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to the mi- 
nor childrén of Collins Hurlbut, a soldier of the late 
war, their guardians, or such other person as may be 
lawfully authorized to receive the same for the use of , 
said children, the sum of four dollars per month, for the 
term of five years, tocommence on the first day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Sec. 12, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to 
place upon the pension roll the name of James Royal, of 
Tennessee, at the rate of eight dollars per month, to be 
paid at the same time, and in the same manner, as pen- 
sions are usually paid, to commence on the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the pensions * 
aforesaid shall be paid out of any moneys in the Treasu- © 
ry, not otherwise appropriated, in the same manner that * 
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ut Sec: 14. And be. it farther enacted, ‘That, in all cases 
wef the death of any of the pensioners named in this.act, 

leaving a widow, such widow shall be entitled to receive 
‘the arrears of pensions'due at the decease of her hus- 
‘pand, under such rules and regulations.as the Secretary 
of War may prescribe. = =- ` : ` : 
Approved ¢ May 20; 1830. 


-AN ACT to establish a port of delivery at Delaware City. 

: Beit enacted, &c.. That. Delaware City, in the District 
of: Philadelphia, 

_¥veyor shall be appointed, who shall reside at said City. 
- Approved: May 20, 1830. 


AN ACT making approptiations to carry into’ effect the 
Pe -Treaty of Butte des Mortes. 
- Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums. be, and 
they are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, to carry into effect 
va. treaty with the Chippewa, Menomonie, and Winnebago 
Indians, ratified the twenty-third February, one thousand 
‘eight hundred and twenty-nine, viz. 

“For. the expense of distributing goods among the In- 
Gians at said treaty, as stipulated in the fourth article, fif- | 
‘teen thousand six hundred and eighty-two dollars. 

For purposes of education, as provided by the fifth ar- 
ticle, for three years, three thousand dollars. ss 

For compensation of Commissioners, .and other ex 
penses attending the adjustment of boundaries, and other 
objects referred to in the first, second, and third articles, 
‘five thousand dollars. 

Approved: May 20, 1830. 


‘AN ACT for the relief of the City Council of Charleston, 

7 South Carolina. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the sum of twenty-five thousand 

dollars, if so much be necessary, be applied by the Secre- 
l tary of the Treasury to ‘the erection, or purchase of a 
‘United States’ Marine Hospital for the sick and disabled 
seamen, at Charleston, South Carolina ; atid, also, to in- 
demnify the City Council of Charleston, for the damages 
which they have sustained, from being obliged to provide 
‘a building or buildings for such sick and disabled seamen, 
-gg would have been entitled. to relief from the Marine 
Hospital Fund, in consequence of the failure of the Trea- 
sury Department to furnish the amount of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, for the erection ofa Marine Hospital, accord- 
ing to the terms of a contract entered into in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and four, between the then Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, and the said City Council. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated for the foregoing purposes, out ofany money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, May 20, 1830. . 


AN ACT to reduce the duties on Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa. 
Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the thirty-first 
‘day of December, one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty, the duty on Coffee shall be two cents per pound, and 
from and after the thirty-first day of December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one, the duty on Coffee 
shall be one cent per pound, and no more ; and from and 
after the thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight 
“hundred and thirty, the duty on Cocoa shall be one cent 
per pound, and no more. And that, from and after the 
thirty-first December, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, the following rates of i 
be levied and collected on ‘Teas imported from China, or 
other place East of the Cape of Good Hope, and in ves- 
sels of the United Statés, to wit : Imperial, Gunpowder, 
and Gomee, twenty-five cents per pound; Hyson and 
Young Hyson, eighteen cents pet pound ; 
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shall be a port of delivery ; anda Sur- | 


duty and no other, shall | 


Hyson Skin, | 
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and other Green Teas, twelve cents per ‘pound ; Sou- 
chong, and other Black Teas, except Bohea, ten cents 
per pound ; and Bohea four sents per pound:; and on’ 
teas imported from any other place, or in vessels othér 
than those of the United States, thie following rates, to 


|wit': Imperial, Gunpowder, and Gomee, thirty-seven 


cents: ; Hyson and Young Hyson, twenty-seven cents ; 
Hyson Skin and other green teas, twenty cents ; ‘Sou- 
chong, and other black teas, except Bohea, eighteen: 
cents ; and Bohea six cents per pound. : 

Sec. 2: And beit further enacted, That Tea, Cocoa, andi 
Coffee; which haye been, or which shall be hereafter put 
into the Custom House stores, under the bond of the ime 
porter, and which shall remain ‘under the control of the 
proper officer of the customs, on the thirty-first -of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, and the: 


| thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight hundred. 


and thirty-one, respectively, shall be subject to no high- 
er duty than if the same were imported, respectively, af- 
ter the said thirty-first day of December, one thousand. 
eight hundred and thirty, and the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one : Pro- 


| vided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 


toalter or postpone the time when the duty on the said 
Tea, Cocoa, and Coffee shall be payable. ’— 
Approved, May 20, 1830. : 


AN ACT for the relief of Jonathan Taylor, and the repre- 
sentatives of James Morrison and Charles Wilkins. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay, out of any money not otherwise appropriated, to. Jo- 
nathan Taylor, and the representatives of James Morrison 
and Charles Wilkins, twelve thousand sixty-one ‘dollars 
and ninety-nine cents, in the proportion of one-third to 
each, for the improvements made by the said Taylor, 
Morrison, and Wilkins, at the salt works, in what is now 
the State of Ilinois, under a lease between the United 
States and them, dated on the fifth of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ten; which amount was liquida- 
ted by the President of the United States, on the second 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and twenty ; and to 
be discharged by surrendering to said lessees, kettles of 
that value, at said works, but which the State of Illinois 
has declined to surrender, claiming to own them by the 
cession of said works by the United States to the State of 
Tllinois. . ` : 

Approved : May 20, 1830. 


AN ACT to amend an act, entitled “ An act to regulate 
the practice in the Courts of the. United States, for the 
District of Louisiana.” ` Sr 
Be it enacted, &c. That the mode of proceeding in 

drawing and empanneling juries in the Courts of the 

United States for the Louisiana Districts shall be the same 

asis now provided by law in the District Courts of the 

State of Louisiana; and that the Judge of the United 

States’ Courts in said District be, and he is hereby autho- 

rized, by rule, to adopt any amendment that may hereaf- 

ter be made to the laws of the said State, prescribing the 
qualification of jurors, and providing for drawing and 
empanneling juries. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the duties 
prescribed by the laws of the State of Louisiana, to be 
performed by the sheriff, in relation to the drawing and 
summoning of jurors, shall be performed by the marshals, 
and those so prescribed for the Parish Judge, or the Dis- 
trict Judge of the State, shall be performed by the Dis- 
trict Judge of the United States. And that the duties so 
prescribed by the said State laws, imposed on any other 
State officer, shall be performed by such householders as 
shall be designated by the said Judge of the District 
Court of the United States. 

Approved : May 20, 1850. 
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AN. ACT to Incorporate the Alexandria Canal Company.,| subscrip ail be madé,.’ under the hands “of the; said 
“Beit enacted, Ge. That John Roberts, Phineas Janney, | Cc mimissi | agony. of them for the dime beings 


Robert J. ‘Taylor, Thompson F. Mason, Hugh - Smith, 
Antliony C. Cazenove, William H, Miller, Charles Ben-) 
nett, Edmund J. Lee, Colin Auld, Henry Dangerfield, 
- George Brént, . and Jonathan Bucher, be, and they are 
- hereby appointed Commissioners, any three. of. whom 
shall be competent to act, to receive subscriptions to the 
capital stock of the Company hereinafter incorporated. 
The said Commissioners shall cause books to be opened, 
at such times'and places as they shall think fit, under the 
management of such persons as they shall appoint for re- 
ceiving subscriptions to the capital stock of the said 
Company, which subscriptions may be made either in 
përson or by power of attorney ; and notice shall be giv- 
en by the said Commissioners of the time and place of 
opening the books. ` ` 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners shall cause the books to be kept open at least 
twenty days, and within sixty days after the expiration 
thereof, shall call a general meeting of the subscribers, at 
the town of Alexandria, of which meeting notice shall be 
given by a majority of the Commissioners, in at least one 
newspaper published in the City of Washington, and one 
published in the town of Alexandria, at least twenty days 
next before the said meeting ; and such meeting shall 
and may be continued until the business shall be finished; 
and the Commissioners, at the time and place aforesaid, 
-shall lay before the subscribers the books containing the 
state of the said subscription, and if one-fourth of the 
capital sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
should not appear to have been subscribed, then the said 
Commissioners, or a majority of them, are empowered to 
take and receive subscriptions to make up such deficien- 
‘cy, and may continue to take and receive subscriptions 
for the term of twelve months thereafter; and a just and 
trué list of all subscribers, with the sum subscribed by 
each, shall be made out and returned by the said Com- 
missioners, or a majority of them, under their hands, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, to-be 
carefully preserved ; and in case more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars shall be subscribed, then the 
sum subscribed shall be reduced to that amount by the 
said Commissioners, or a majority of them, by beginning 
‘at, and striking off a share from, the largest subscription 
or subscriptions, and continuing to strike off a share from 
all subscriptions under the largest, and above one share, 
until the same shall be reduced to the capital aforesaid, 
or until a share shall be taken from all subscriptions above 
one share ; and lots shall be drawn between subscribers 
of equal sums, to determine the number of shares which 
each subscriber shall be allowed to hold on a list to be 
made for striking off, as aforesaid ; and, if the sum sub- 
scribed shall exceed the capital aforesaid, then to strike 
off by the same rule, until the sum subscribed shall be 
reduced to the capital aforesaid, or all subscriptions re- 
duced to one share, respectively ; and if there be still an 
excess, then lots shall be drawn to determine the subscri- 
bers who are to be excluded, in order to reduce the sub- 
scription to the capital aforesaid, which striking off shall 
be certified on the list aforesaid ; and the capital stock of 
the Company hereby incorporated, shall consist of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, divided into shares of 
one hundred dollars each, of which every person subscri- 
bing may take and subscribe for one or more whole shares: 
Provided, That unless one-fourth of the said capital shall 
pesubscribed, as aforesaid, all subscriptions under this. 
act shall be void; and in case one-fourth, and Jess than the 
whole, shall be subscribed, then the said Commissioners, 
or a majority of them, are hereby empowered and direct- 
ed to take and receive the subscriptions which shall first 
be offered in whole shares, as aforesaid, until the defici- 
ency shall be made up; a certificate of which additional 


"Bee: 3. Ana be it further enacted, That, whenever one 
half, or-a greater part, of the said. stock shall have been 
subscribed in the manner aforesaid, then the subscribers, 
their heirs and assigns, shall-be,:and are hereby declared 
to be, incorporated inte a company, by the nameof the 
Alexandria Canal Company, and may sue and be sueđ as ` 
such, and as such shall have perpetual succession, and a 
common seal ; and-it shall thereupen be the duty of the 
said Commissioners, OF 2 majority of them, to call.a gene- 
ral meeting of the subscribers, as they, ora majority of 
them, shall appoint, after advertising the same in’such 
public prints as they, or a majority of them, may think 
proper; and such of the said subscribers as shall be pre- 
sent at the said meeting, or a majority of them, are here- 
by empowered and required to elect a President and six 
Directors, for conducting the said undertakng, and ma- 
naging all the said Company’s business and concerns, for 
and during such time, not. exceeding three years, as the 
said subscribers, or a majority of them, shall think. fit.; 
and, in counting the votes of all general meetings of the 
said Company, each member shall be allowed one vote 
for every share, a3 far as ten shares, and one vote for eve- 

ten shares above ten, by him or her held at the time, 
in the stock of the said Company ; and any proprietor, 
by writing, under his or her hand, executed, before two 
witnesses, may depute any other member or proprietor, 
to vote and act as proxy for him or her, at any general 
meeting : Provided, also, That no officer or director of 
said Company shall be allowed to vote on any stock. but 
his own : 4nd provided, also, That nothing herein. con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent any person or per- 
sons, who may, from time to time, be by law appointed, 
from voting at any general meeting on any stock which 
may be held by any State. . . 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said Presi- 
dent and Directors, and their successors, or a majority of 
them assembled, shall have full power and authority to 
appoint, and at their pleasure dismiss, such engineer or 
engineers, and agent or agents, as they may deem expe- 
dient, and to fix their compensation, and to agree with 
any person or persons, on behalf of the said Company, 
to cut canals, erect dams, open feeders, construct locks, 
and perform such other works as they shall judge ne- 
cessary and expedient for completing a canal, from the 
termination, or other point on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, to such place in the town of Alexandria as the 
Board of Directors shall appoint ; and out of the money 
arising from the subscriptions and tolls, to pay for the 
same, and to repair and keep in order the said canals, 
locks, and other necessary works thereto, and to defray 
all incidental charges ; and also, to appoint a Treasures, , 
Clerk, and other officers, toll-gatherers, managers, and 
servants, as they shall judge requisite; and to agree for 
and settle their respective wages OF allowances, and to 
settle, pass, and sign their accounts ; and also, to make 
and establish rules of proceeding, and to transact all 
other business and concerns of the said Company, 1n and 
during the intervals between the general meetings. of 
the same ; and they shall be allowed, as a compensation 
for their trouble therein, such sum of money as shall, by a 

eneral meeting of the stockholders, be determined : 
Provided always, That the Treasurer shall give bond, in 
such penalty and with such security, as the said Pre- 
sident and Directors, or 4 majority of them, shall. direct, 
for the true and faithful discharge of the trust reposed in 
him ; and that the allowance to be made him for his ser- 
vices shall not exceed three dollars in the hundred, for 
the disbursements by him made; and that no officer m 
the Company. shall have any. vote in the settlement or 


payment of his own account. 


~ 
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ions there shall be paid; at the time of the subscrip- 
tis on‘each sharé, one:dollar;‘and thereafter, when the 
‘ompany shall be formed, the stock subscribed shall be 
Haid in such instalments, and’at sucli'times, as the Presi- 

ent and “Directors shall, from time to time, require, as 
the: work advances: Provided, That not more than one- 
half shall be demanded within any oné year from the 
commencement of the work, nor any payment demanded 
until'at least thirty days public notice thereof shall have 
been given in such public newspapets as the- said Presi- 
dent and Directors shall direct such notices to be publish- 
ed in; and, whenever any subscriber shall fail to pay any 
instalment called for by the Company, it shall and may 
be lawful for the Company, upon motion, to be made inany 
Court of Record, after ten days’ notice, to obtain a judg- 
ment against the subscriber so failing to pay; or the said 
Company, at their option, may sell the stock of such sub- 


‘gcriber, after giving sixty days’ notice in such public news- 


papers as they may judge proper; and, if the proceeds 


-of any such sale shall exceed the sim demanded, the sur- 


plus, after paying the expenses of such sale, shall be paid 
to the'subscriber so failing, or his legal! representatives; 
and the purchaser at-such sale shall become a stockhold- 
er, and be subject to the same rules and regulations, and 
entitled to the same privileges, rights, and emoluments, 
as original subscribers under this act. 

Sec. 6. And, to continue the succession of the said 
President and Directors, and to keep up the same num- 
ber, be it enacted, That trom time to time, upon the ex- 
piration of the said term for which the said President and 
Directors were appointed, the stockholders of the said 
Company, at their next general meeting, shall either 
continue the said President and Directors, or any ofthem, 
or choose others in their stead;(and, until such choice be 
‘made, the President and Directors for the time being 
shall continue in office;) and, in case of the death, remo- 
val, resignation, or incapability of the President, or any 
of the Directors, may and shall, in manner aforesaid, 
elect any other person or persons to be President and Di- 
rectors, in the room of him or them, so dying, removing, 
orresigning; and may, at any one of their general meet- 
ings, remove the President, or any of the Directors, and 
appoint others for and daring the remainder of the term 
for which such person or persons were at first to have 
acted, 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That every Presi- 
dent and Director, before he acts as such, shall take an 
oath or affirmation, for the due execution of his office. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the presence, in 
person or proxy, of the stockholders having a major part. 
of the stock, at least, shall be necessary to constitute a 
general meeting of the stockholders, which shall be held 
on the first Monday in May, in every year, at such con- 
venient place as shall be, from time. to time, appointed 
by the said general meetings; but, if a sufficient num- 
ber shall not attend on that day, the stockholders who 
do attend, may adjourn from time to time, until the stock 
holders holding the major part of the stock do attend 
and the business of the Company is finished; to which 
meeting, the President and Directors shall make report, 
and render distinct accounts of all their proceedings; and 
on finding them fairly and justly stated, the stockhold- 
ers then present, or a majority of them, shall givea.certi- 
ficate thereof, duplicate of which shall be entered on the 
Company’s books; and, at such yearly general meetings, 
after leaving in the hands of the ‘Treasurer such sums as 
the stockholders, or a majority of them, shall judge ne 
cessary for repairs and contingent charges, an equal divi- 
dend of all the nett profits arising from the tolls hereby 
granted, shall be ordered and made to and among all the 
stockholders of the said Company, in proportion to their 


several shares, subject to the several provisions and en- f 
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c: 5. Andbeit further enacted, That, on ‘all sub- | 


aċtments hereinafter declared; and, npon any emergency, _ 
in the interval between the said yearly meetings, the said 
President, or a majority ofthe said Directors, may ap- 
pointa general meeting of the stockholders of the Com: 
pany, at any convenient place, giving at least one month’s 
previous notice in such newspapers as they shall think 
proper; which meeting. may be adjourned, and continu- 
ed, as aforesaid; and in case the stockholdets, or a majori- 
ty of them, in any general meeting aforesaid, shall deem 
it expedient to order a semi-annual, rather thana yearly 
dividend, as aforesaid, then, in like manner, with like no- 
tice, and underthe like restrictions, there shall be a half 
yearly, or semi-annual dividend of nett profits declared-. 
and paid. ` i 
Sec. 9. And beit further enacied, That, for andin con- 
sideration of the expense the said stockholders will be at 
in cutting the said canal, erecting locks and dams, pro- 
viding aqueducts, feeders, and other works, and in im- 
proving and keeping the same in repair, the said canal, 
and all other works aforesaid, or which may be required 
to improve the navigation thereof, at any time thereafter, 
with all their profits, subject to the limitations herein pro- 
vided, shall be, and the same are hereby, vested in the 
said stockholders, their executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, forever, as tenants in common, in proportion to 
their respective shares; and that it shall and may be law- 
ful for the said President and Directors at all times, for- 
ever thereafter, to demand and receive, at such placcs as 
shall hereafter be appointed by the President and Direc- 
tors aforesaid, tolls for the passage of vessels, boats, rafts 
produce and all other articles, at such rates as the said 


President and Directors may hereafter allow and establish, ` 


according to the provisions of this-act. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That, if the Com- 
missioners, or any of them, hereby required to be ap- 
pointed, shall die, resign, or refuse to act, the vacancy 
occasioned thereby, shall be filled by a person or per- 


sons appointed by the President of the United States; ~ 


and the person or persons so appointed, shall have all the 
power and authority which was vested in the commis- 
sioners, whose place he or they may be appointed to 
supply; and when any part of the canal aforesaid, shall 
have been completed, according to the true intent: and 
meaning of this act, the President and Directors of the 
Company, hereby created, shall have power, and it shall 
be their duty to ordain and establish a rate of tolls to be 
paid upon boats, vessels, rafts, or other property, passing 
on the part of the canal so completed, and so,’ from’ time 
to time, as a part or parts shall be completed, until the 
entire canal shall have been finished, according to the 


true intent and meaning of this act; for the collection of -~ 


which tolls, the President and Directors shall have power 
to establish so many toll-houses, and, at their pleasure, 


appoint and remove so many collectors, andat such pla~ . 


ces as, from time to time, they may judge expedient; and 
the said: President and Directors shall have full authority, 
subject ta the direction and control of a majority in inter- 


est of the stockholders represented in any general meet- . 


ing, to regulate and fix a tariff of tolls, not exceeding an 
average of two cents per ton, per mile; and so. to adjust 


the said tolls in relation to the capacity or burden of the | 


boats, and. the dimensions of the rafts, passing the locks 
of the said canal, as to promote economy of water and 
time, in the navigation thereof. 

Sec. 11. and be il further enacted, That the President 
and Directors shall annually or semi-annually declare and 
make such dividend of the nett profits, from the tolls to 
be received, according to the provisions of this act, and 
from other resources of the Company, as they may deem 
advisable, after deducting therefrom the necessary cur: - 
rent and the probable contingent expenses, to be divid- 
ed among the proprietors of the stock ofthe said Compa- 
ny, in proportion to their respective shares, until. the an- 
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. ‘two years in succession, 
by the President and Directors, in such 
-agreed on by a majority of the stockholders, 


_, nual dividend thereon shall have reached twenty. per cen- 
' tam, beyond which it shall never extend, but should the 
“hett revenue of the Company exceed that amount for any 
then such excess shall be applied 
mode as. shall be. 
convened in 


inquisition, -it shall -be afirmed-by the 

orded; but, if. the said. nquisition.should’ 
‘ f; iromany cause; no inquisition shall be | 
returned to such court within-a reasonable time, the said 
-Court may, at its discretion, as.often as may be necessa- ` 
ry, direct another. inguisition to be taken, in.the manner 


. general meeting, to strengthening, improving, and €x- above prescribed; and upon: every such valuation, the 
tending the works of the canal of every description re- | jury is hereby directed to describe and ascertain the © 
quiring the same; and should the said tolls continue, af. bounds of the land by them valued, and the. quantity 


ter such improvements have been completed, to nett 
, to. the stockhold- 
ers, for any Lwo years in succession, the tolls upon the 
same shall be reduced by the President and Directors, 
C till the said 
dividend shall fall to twenty per cent. per annum: Pro- 
ereafter sink be- 
low twenty per cent. per annum, the said tolls, or a part | quantity 
thereof, may be renewed, till the said nett dividend | 


more than twenty per cent. per annum 


according to some just and equitable ratio, 


vided, That should the said dividend th 


reaches that amount. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the said al 


nal, and the works to. be erected 
this act, when completed, 


and duration of the interest and estate in the same, re- 
quired by the said. Company for its use; and their valua- 
tion shall be conclusive, upon all persons, ‘and shall be 
paid by the said President and Directors to the owner of 
the. land, or his legal representatives; and on payment 
thereof, fhe said company shall be seized of such land, 
as of an absolute estate in perpetuity, or with such less 
and duration of interest in the same, or subject 
to such partial or temporary use or occupation, as shall 
be required and described as aforesaid, as if conveyed by 
the owner of them; and whenever, in the construction 


thereon, in virtue of; of the said Canal, or any of the works thereof, locks, 
shall forever thereafter be es- | 


dams, ponds, feeders, tunnels, aqueducts, bridges, or 


tecmed and taken to be navigable as a public highway, | works, of any other description whatsoever appurtenant 


free for the transportation of all goods, commodities, and į thereto, 
produce, whatever, on payment of the tolls to be impos- | 

other toll or tax what- ; lands adjacent.or near thereto, 
and the works thereon | Directors, or their agent, cannot procure 
unless 


ed, as provided by this act; and no 
ever, for the use of the said canal, 
erected, shall at any time hereafter be imposed, 
under sanction ofa law of the United States. 


Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the President and Directors, or a ma- 


jority of them, to agree with 


the owners of any land, ibe had, as in the case 


it shall be necessary to use earth, timber, stone, 
or gravel, or any other material, to be foiind on any of the 
and the said President and 
the same for 
the works aforesaid, by private contract, of the proprie- 
tor or owner, or. in case the owner shall be a femme-co- 
vert, or non compos, or under age, or out of the District 
of Columbia, the same proceedings, in all respects, shall 
before mentioned, of tle assess- 


through or on which it is intended that the said canal, or | ment and condemnation of the lands for the said canal, 


any of the works thereunto appertaining, shall pass, or į 
be situated, or of the Jand neccssary for the construction 
ofa basin at the termination of the said canal at Alexan- 
dria, for the purchase or use and occupation thereof; and 


or the works appurtenant thereto. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Company hereby incorporated, to cut, make, 
and construct the said Canal, with good and sufficient 


in case of disagreement, or in case the owner thereof | locks, on the most improved plan for expedition in the 


shall be a feme covert, under age, non-compos, 
the District of Columbia, on application to a J 


said Justice of the Peaceshall issue his warrant, 
his hand and seal, to the Marshal of the 


county, 
terested, to meet on the land to be valued, 
expressed in the warrant, 
twenty days thereafter; and the Marshal, 
the said warrant, 


every juryman who shall appear, being not 


twelve in number, that be will faithfully, justly, and im- | 

value the land, and all damages the owner; 
sustain by cutting the canal through such | 
land, or the use or occupation for the purposes and peri- 
best of his 
he will 
for favor or affection, nor any 
ill-will; and in 
every such valuation and assessment of damages, the 
and they are hereby, instructed to 
consider in determining and fixing the amount there- 
to the owner, 
from conducting the said canal through, or erect- 
ing any of the said works upon his land, and to re- 
except that no assessment 
to pay or contribute any 
benefit shall ex- 
7 the value and damages 
ascertained as aforesaid ; and the inquisition, thereupon 
and some twelve 
or more of the jury, and returned by the Marshal to the 
Clerk of the county ; and unless good cause be shown 


partially, 
thereof shall 


od necessary, of such land, according to the 
skill and judgment, and that, in such valuation, 
not spare any person 
person grieve, for malice, hatred, or 


jury shall be, 
of,the actual benefit which will accrue 
gulate their verdict thereby, 
shall require any such owner 
thing to the said company, where such 


_ ceed, in the estimate of the jury, 


taken, shall be signed by the Marshal, 


or out of 
ustice of 
the Peace of the county in which such lands shall be, the 
under 
District of Co- | 
lumbia, to summon a jury of eighteen inhabitants of that 
not related to the parties, nor in any manner in- 
at a day to be | 
not less than ten, nor more than | curity of the said canal, and in no 
upon receiving | ever, 
shall forthwith summon the said jury, | may 
and, when met, shall administer an oath, or affirmation to | said company, 
less than | and machinery 


use thereof, and with a width of not less than forty feet at 
the surface of the water therein, or of twenty-eight feet 
at the bottom thereof, unless the quality of the soil shall 
require a narrow base, to admit of a sufficient slope to 
preserve the banks from sliding down, and sufficient to 
admit, at all seasons, the navigation of boats and rafts, 
i with a depth of not less than four feet water, at the 
least; and whenever wastes shall be essential to the se- 
other situation what- 
along the same, the waste water of the said canal 
be, from time to time, sold or disposed of by the 
for the purpose of supplying such works ` 
as require a water power ; and along one 
side at least, of the said canal, and such aqueducts as it 
may render necessary, there shall be provided, through- 
out its whole extent, a towing path of sufficient breadth 
to apply the power of horses to the navigation thereof. 
Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the stock of 
the said company shall be considered as personal estate, 
and shall only be transferable by the owners thereof, in 
person or by proxy, on the books of the company : Pro- 
vided, That no transfer shail be made, except for one or 
moge whole shares, and not for part of such share or 
shares ; and that no share or shares shall at any time be 
sold, conveyed, or held in trust, for the use and. benefit, 
or in the name of another, whereby the said President 
and Directors, or the stockholders of the said company, 
or any of them, shall or may be challenged, or made to 
answer concerning any such trust ; but that every per- 
son appearing, as aforesaid, to bea stockholder, shall, 
as to the others of the said company, be, to every intent, 
taken absolutely as such ; but as between any trustee, 
and the person for whose benefit any trust shall be cre- 
ated, the common remedy may be pursued, | 
Sec. 16. And bc it further enacted, That, if the 


capital 
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aforesaid shall. prove insufficient, it shall and may be law. 
< fal for. the said-company, from: time ‘to time, to increase 
the said capital, by the addition ofso many whole shares 
agshall be judged: necessary: by the said stockholders, or 
amajority of them, present at any general meeting of the 
said company ;and the said President and Directors, or 
amajority of them, are hereby empowered and required, 
after giving’ at. least two. months’ previous notice thereof 
amsuch newspapers as they may think proper, to open 
books at such places as they shall think proper, for re- 
ceiving such additional subscriptions, in which the stock- 
holders of the said company, for the time being, shall, 
and are hereby declared to have the preference of all 
others, for the first thirty days after the said books shall 
be opened, as aforesaid, of taking and subscribing for so 
‘many whole shares as any of them shall choose ; an | the 
said President and Directors ‘are hereby required to ob- 
serve, in all other respects, the same rules therein, as are 
by this act prescribed for receiving and adjusting the first 
subscriptions, and in like manner to return, under the 
hands of any three or more of them, an exact list of 
such additional subscriptions, with the sums subscribed, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
to be by him preserved, as aforesaid ; and all stockhold- 
ers of such additional shares shall, and are hereby de- 
clared to be, from thenceforward, incorporated into the 
said company. ; z : 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That, whenever it 
shall become necessary- to subject the lands `of any indi- 
‘viduals to the purposes provided for in this'act, and their 
consent cannot be obtained, it shall and may be lawful 
for the company to enter upon such land, and proceed 
to the execution of such works as may be requisite ; and 
that the pendency of any proceedings in any suit, in the 
nature of a writ of ad quod damnum, or any other pro- 
ceeding, shall not hinder or delay the progress of the 
work ; and it shall be the duty of every Court to give 
precedence to coutroversies which may arise between 
the company created by this act, and the proprietors ot 
land sought to be condemned for public uses, and to de- 
termine them in preference to all other causes. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the Common 
Council of the town of Alexandria be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to subscribe for the capital stock of 
the said Company, on behalf of the Corporation of the 
said town, and to borrow money for the payment thereof, 
and to raise by taxes, to be imposed on the inhabitants 
of the said town, and the property therein such sums 
as shall be necessary for the payment of such subscrip- 
tions or loans, 

Approved: May 26, 1830. 


AN ACT to quiet the titles of certain purchasers of lands 
between the lines of Ludlow and Roberts, in the State 
of Ohio. ; 

Beit enacted, &c. That the President of the Umted 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized to pay, cut of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Virginia military claimants of lands situated between the 
two lines in the State of Ohio, commonly called Ludlow’s 
and Roberts’ lines, and South of the Greenville treaty 
line, located prior to the twenty-sixth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve, 
the sum of sixty-two thousand five hundred and fifteen 
dollars and twenty-five cents, with interest thereon from 
the fourth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
at six per cent. per annym, until paid; being the amount 
at which said lands were valued, exclusive of improve- 
ments, under the act of Congress, entitled +‘ An act to 
authorize the President of the United States to enter into 
certain negociations relative to the lands located under 
Virginia military land warrants, lying between Ludlow’s 
and Roberts’ lines, in the State of Ohio :” Provided, how- 


‘to the United States, 


ever, That, before the payment of said sum, the ‘said 
claimant or claimants shall relinquish, by deed or deeds, 
in such manner as the President 
shall direct, their title or titles tô'the said lands. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the payments 
aforesaid shall be made as directed to the said claimants, 
according tothe valuation of their respective tracts af land, 
made under the above recited act of å 

Approved: May 26, 1830. 


Congress, - 


AN ACT to provide for the final settlement of land claims 
in Florida. 

Be it enacted, &c. That all the claims and titles to land 
filed before the Register and Receiver of thé Land Office, 
acting as Commissioners in the District of East Flortda, 
under the quantity contained in one league square, which- 
have been decided and recommended for confirmation, 
contained in the reports, abstracts and opinions of said 


Register and Receiver, transmitted to the secretary of 


the Treasury, according to law, and referred by him to 
Congress, on the fourteenth day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, be, and the same are 
hereby confirmed, with the exception of such claims ag 


| were confirmed by the Spanish Government, subsequent 


to the twenty-fourth day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, which shall be re-examined and 
reported, with the evidence, by the Register and Re- 
ceiver, before the next session of Congress, to the Sécre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury, to be laid before Congress. ™ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the conflict- 
ing Spanish claims, reported in obedience to the fourth 
section of the act of Congress, approved May the eighth, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, and recom- 
mended for confirmation as valid titles, be, and the same 
are hereby, confirmed, so far as the United States have 
any title to the same. . 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all claims de- ` 
rived from the former British Government, contained in 
reports of the Commissioners of East Florida, or the Re- 
gister and Receiver, acting as such, who did not avail 
themselves of the provisions of the treaty between Spain 
and England, signed at Versailles on the twentieth. of 
January, one thousand seven hnndred and eighty-three, 
by leaving said Province, but who remained in the same, 
and became Spanish subjects, and whose titles were ap 
proved by the Spanish authorities, and have been recom. 
mended for confirmation by said Commissioners, or Re- 
gister and Receiver, acting as such, be, and the same, are 
hereby, confirmed. ; 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all the remain« 
ing claims which have-been presented according to law, 
and not finally acted upon, shall be adjudicated and final- 
ly settled upon the same condition, restrictions, and limi- 
tations, in every respect, as are prescribed by the act of : 
Congress, approved twenty-third May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, entitled ** An act supplemen- 
tary to the several acts providing for the settlement and 
confirmation of private land claims in Florida.” g 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shalt be the 
duty of the Register and Receiver to deliver over all pa- 
pers relative to private land claims in East Florida to the 
keeper of the public archives 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all confirma- 
tions of land titles under this act, shall only operate as a 
relinquishment of the right of the United States to the 
said lands respectively, and shall not be construed either 
asa guarantee of any such titles, or in any manner affect- 
ing the rights of other persons to the same lands. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, Thatso much of the 
act of twenty-third cf May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, as directed that the selection of claim- 
ants who availed themselves of the first section of said 
act, by accepting a quantity equal to one league square 


ter select, under the provisions of said law, any quantity 


” claimants the title deeds on which they may have finally 


` pies ; to the Library of the House of Representatives, 


Legation in foreign countries ; to the Secretary of the 
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in, oné copy sand to'e: 
t of the United ‘States, one copy yañ 
i remain in the custody of the Clerk of the 
epresentatives, till -otherwisé ordered by the 


within their respective grants, which confined the selec-| cie 
tion to sectional lines, Shall not bé held to extend to the | Í 
‘selection by the claimants of a greater quantity than a 
section, but,the said claimants, who have, or may heréaf- 
House. : we 
equal to the amount granted in bodies larger than‘a sec-| Sec. 3. Jind be it further enacted, That the books herë- 
tion inthe form of any Spariish survey or plat’of survey, by directed to be distributed, be properly prepared for 
or where the sections are broken ‘by. any river, the said transmission, under -the direction of “the Clerk ‘of the 
land so ‘selected, or which may be’so selected, is hereby | House of Representatives ; and that they be forwatded 
confirmed to said claimants ; “nd it shall be the duty of| free of postage, by mail, to the persons hereby authoriz- 
the Surveyor General to make a survey and certificate of | éd to receive them, or delivered- to the order of said per- 
all such claims, to return the same to the Commissioner | sons in the city of Washington. : 
of the General Land Office, and thereupon a patent shall| - Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That, of the copies of 
issue to the original grantee, or to his assignee, if the | the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution. which 
and has been sold or transferred to any other person, or | shall remain after the distribution aforesaid,one copy shall 
to the legal owner by purchase or descent. be distributed to each new member of each Congress suc- 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the claimants | ceeding the present, until all the copies shall have been 
who are entitled to the provisions of that act, or who may | distributed, with the exception of twenty-five, which 
avail themselves of the foregoing provision of this act, | shall be retained for the Library of Congress. 
by taking a quantity equal to a league square in lieu of the Approved, May 26, 1830. 
whole grant, shall be, and they are hereby, allowed the — 
further time of one year, from the passage of this act, to 
execute their relinquishment, and to file their acceptance 
of the provisions of said law. 
Sec. 9. And beit further enacled, That it shall be the 
duty of the Registers and Receivers to restore to the 


AN ACT for the relief of Jonathan Chapman. 

Beit enacted, &e. That the Collector of the Customs 
for the district of Boston and Charlestown, be authorized 
to issue certificates of debenture to Jonathan Chapman, 
for the amount of drawback of duties on fifty hogsheads 
of domestic spirits, containing five thousand five hundred 
and thirty-one gallons, which were shipped on board the 
brig Prudent, Benjamin Barney, master, at Boston, on 
the eighth day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, for Gibraltar and a market ; which ship- 


ment was entered at the Custom-house, conformably to 


law, except that the necessary oath was not taken, nor 


the bond given within the time prescribed : Provided, 

That the said Jonathan Chapman shall, in all other res- 

pects, comply with the law, to entitle him to the said de- 

benture. i . 
Approved, May 26, 1850. 


rejected the claims. 
Approved : May 26, 1850. 


AN ACT for the distribution’ of certain books therein 
mentioned. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the copies of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution, published 
in pursuance of a resolution of Congress of twenty-seventh 
March, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, which 
have been or may hereafter be received at the Depart- 
ment of State, be distributed and disposed of in man- 
ner following to wit: 

To the President and Vice President of the U. States, 
one copy each ; to the Heads of Department, five copies 
cach ; to the Postmaster General, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the Superintendent of the Pa- 
tent Office,one copy each; to each member and Delegate 
of the present Congress, one copy i to the Library of the 
Senate, five copies, to the Library of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ten copies ; to the Attorney General, the 
Judges ofthe Supreme Court, and of the other Courts of 
the United States, each one copy 5 to each Governor ofa 
State or Territory, for the public libsary of the State or 
Territory, one copy ; to the Military Academy at West 
Point, and to each incorporated University, College, His- 
torical or Antiquarian Society, and Atheneum, one copys 
to the Secretary of State, one copy for each American 


AN ACT to confirm the claim of Isidore Moore, of Mis- 
: souri. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the claim of Isidore Moore, of 
Perry county, Missouri, to five hundred arpens of land, at 
the place where he now resides, as assignee of Thomas 
Fenwick, under a concession, granted by Zenon Tru- 
deau, late Lieutenant Governor of Upper Louisiana, dat- 
ed the first day of June, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed ; and 
the proper Surveyor of the United States shall survey the 
said claim, so as to include the improvements of the said 
Isidore Moore, as nearly in the centre of the tract, as the 
situation of other private claims may admit ; and, upon 
presentation of an authentic copy of such survey to the 
General Land office a patent shall be issued to the said 
Isidore Moore, for the land so surveyed : Previded, That 
this act shall not affect the rights of any other individual 
to the same grant hereby confirmed ; and that, if any part 
of such survey should fall upon the sixteenth section, Te- 
served for township schools, the County Court of Perry 
may select any other section, or part of a section, in the 
same township, the sale of which is authorized by law, 
and enter the same with the Register of the proper Land 
Office, to be reserved for the use of schools in said town- 
sbip, instead of such sixteenth section. 

‘Approved, May 26, 1830. 


Navy five copies for the Naval Commanders on different 
stations ; and to each person who has been President of 
the U. States, one copy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, of the edition of 
the Journals ofthe House ordered to be printed by a re- 
solution of this House of eighteenth May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six, the copies be distributed 
in the manner following, to wit : 

To the President and Vice President of the U. States, 
one copy each, to the Heads of Department, five copies 
each; to each Member and Delegate of the present Con- 
gress, one copy ; to the Library of the Senate, five co- 


AN ACT for the relief of Nancy Moore, 

Be it enacted, &c, That Nancy Moore, of the County of 
St. Charles, State of Missouri, is hereby authorized to re- 
linquish to the United States, the North-east quarter sec- 
tion number thirty-six, in township fortyceight, im range 
seven, west, entered by mistake and. patented to said 
Nancy Moore, on the first day of October, in the ‘year of 


ten copies; to the Attorney and Postmaster General, one 
copy “each ; to each Governor of a State or Territory, for 
the public library of the State or Territory, one copy ; to 
the Military Academy at West Point, and to each incor- 
porated University, College, Historical or Antiquarian So- 


ach person who l 


g 
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-your Lord dne thousand eight hündred and nineteen; and 
-" qhe said Nancy shall be; and hetéby is ‘authorized to-sé- 
“ Ject any other quarter section of land containing éne hun- 
dred and sixty acres, from any lands. within the District 
. of $t. Louis aforesaid. which may bè subject. to entry at 
pfivate sale ; for which quarter section, when entered, a 
“patent shall isstle’as in other cases. 
“Approved, May 26, 1830. ° ` 


et 


AN ACT for the relief of Payson Perrin, © 
Be it enacted,&c. That the Collector of the Customs for 
the district of Boston and Charlestown be authorized to 
. issue certificates of debenture to Payson Perrin, for the 
` amount of drawback. of duties on one hundred and five 
bales, and thirty half bales of Bengal Cotton, shipped on 
board the ship Tartar, of which the said- Payson Perrin 
was master, at Boston, in September, one thousand eight 
- hundred and eighteen, for Havre, in France, which ship- 
ment was entered at the Custom-house for exportation, 
but the oath required by law was not taken, nor the bond 
given within the time prescribed by law : Provided, That 
said Payson Perrin shall, in all other respects, comply 
‘with the law, to entitle him to the said debenture. 
Approved, May 26, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Mountjoy Bayly. 

Be it enacted; &c. That the Secretary of War be direct- 
ed to pay to Mountjoy Bayly, his commutation of five 
years’ full pay as a Captain in the Maryland line, in the 
war of the Revolution : Provided, He shall satisfy the said 
Secretary that he was entitled to said commutation, and 
never received it from the United States. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 


—_— 


"AN ACT for the relief of Lucy M. Lipscomb. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred dollars, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, be, and the same is hereby appropriated, to the 
payment of that sum to Lucy M- Lipscomb, of Missouri, 
for so much money, erroneously deposited by her agent 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States ; tobe 
paid to the said Lucy, or to her order, on demand. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Edgar, of Hlinois: 


Beit enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury Department be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to pay to General John Edgar, heretofore an 
acting Captain in the Navy, during the Revolutionary 
War, the same sum, in gross, and the same pay during 
his life, which other Captains have received, in virtue of 
the provisions of the act of Congress, entitled ‘* An act 
for the relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of 
the Army of the Revolution,” approved fifteenth May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. — 


AN ACT for the benefit of the creditors of Bennet and 
Morte. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, directed to pay out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
nine thousand three hundred and forty dollars to Isaac T. 
Preston, Eleazer W. Ripley, and Eben Fisk, for and on 
account of Bennet and Morte, late contractors for „build- 
ing the fortifications at Petite Coquille, and the Rigolets 
Pass, Louisiana ; to be distributed and paid by them to 
the creditors of the said Bennet and Morte, according to 
law. 

Approved, May 26, 1830. 


“AN ACT to provide for 


the appointment of a Solicitor of 
Treasury. 


Be it enaetéd, ke. That there be appointed, by ‘the: 


‘President of the United States, by and with the advice 


and eonsent of the Senate; some suitable person, learn- .- 
éd in law, to be Solicitor of the ‘Treasury ; and that all 
and singular the powers and duties that are by law vested 

in, and required from, the Agent of the Treasury. of the 

United- States, shall be transferred to, vested: in, ‘and re 

quired from, the said Solicitor of the Treasury ; and the: 

said Solicitor of the Treasury shall also- perform and dis-- 
charge so much `of the duties heretofore belonging to the 
office of Commissioner, of acting. Commissioner of. the 

Revenue, as relates to the superintendence of the collee- 

tion of outstanding direct and internal duties. And the- 
said Solicitor shall have charge’ of all lands and other pro- 

perty, which have been or shall be assigned, set off, or 
conveyed to the United States, in payment of debts, and 

of all trusts created for the use of the United States, in 
payment of debts due them ; and to sell and dispose of 
lands assigned, or set off to the United States, in pay- 

ment of debts, or being vested in them by mortgage, or 

other security for the payment of debts ; and ‘in’casés 

where real estate hath already become the property of 
the United States by conveyance, or otherwise, in 
payment of a debt, and such debt hath heen fully paid, 

in money, and the same hath been received by the United 

States, it shall and may be lawful for the Solicitor of the 

Treasury to release by deed, or otherwise convey the 

same real estate to the debtor from whom it was taken, 

if he shall be living, or if such-debtor be dead, ‘to his heirs 

er devisees, or such person as they shall appoint. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause to be transferred to the Solicitor. 
of the Treasury, all books, papers, and records, belong- 
ing or appertaining to the office of Agent of the Treasu- 
ry, or belonging and appertaining to the superintendence: 
of the collection of outstanding direct taxes and internal 
duties; and the Comptroller of the Treasury, ‘and all 
other officers, who have heretofore been required to 
cause accounts to be stated and certified, or to make out 
or forward lists, returns, reports, or statements, to the 
Agent of the Treasury, are hereby required to cause such 
accounts to be stated and certified,and such lists, returns, 
reports, and statements, to be made, and forwarded to the.’ 
Solicitor of the Treasury ; and all lists, returns, reports, 
and statements, respecting outstanding direct taxes and 
internal duties, heretofore required to be made to the 
Commissioner or acting Commissioner of the Revenue, 
shall hereafter be made to the said Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury. ; 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever any 
bond for duties shall be delivered to a District Attorney 
for suit, the Collector so delivering the same shall imme: 
diately give information thereof to the Solicitor of the ` 
Treasury, with a full and exact description of the date of 
such bond, the amount due thereon, and the name of all 
the obligors thereto : and the Solicitor of the Treasury 
shall thereupon make such entry thereof as that the said 
Attorney may duly appear chargeable therewith, until 
the amount therecf shall have been paid to the United 
States, or he shall have obtained judgment thereon, and 
delivered execution to the Marshal, or shall otherwise 
have been duly discharged therefrom : and the several . 
District Attorneys of the United States shall, immediately 
after the end of every term of the Circuit and District 
Courts of the United States in their respective districts 
forward to the Solicitor of the Treasury a full and parti- 
cular statement, as well of all cases in which the United 
States are party, which are pending in said courts, as of 
those which may have been decided during such term, 
accompanied by a certificate of the Clerk of such Court ; 
and it shall be the duty of the Solicitor of the Treasury to 
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make constant - and strict comparisons and examinations: 
of the said returns of the District Attorneys, of the re-. 
ports made by the Collectors of bonds delivered to the 


Attorneys for suit ; and if it shall appear that any Collec-. 


tor shall make return of any bond. as in suit, or delivered. 
for suit, which is not, at the time, in suit, or delivered for 
suit, or shall return any bond as in-suit, for the whole 
amount thereof, when part thereof has been paid to him, 
or as in suit for more than is actually due thereon, the So- 
licitor of the Treasury shall, immediately upon discovery 
thereof, communicate the. same to the President of the 
United States; and it shall further be the duty of each 
Collector to accompany his return for the last quarter of 
-every year with a particular account of bonds in suit, stat- 
Ing the amount actually unpaid on each; and to the 
truth of such account he shall certify on oath. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That when any suit 
or action for the recovery of any fine, penalty, or forfei- 


Solicitor of the Treasury, by the Attorney instituting the 
same, and whenever any seizure shall be made for the 
purpose of enforcing any forfeiture, the Collector or other 
person causing such seizure to be made, shall, in like 
manner, immediately give information thereof to thé Soli- 
citor of the Treasury. 

Sec, 5. And beit further enacted, That the said Solicitor 
shall have power to instruct the District Attorneys, Mar- 

_ shals, and Clerks of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, in all matters and proceedings, appertain- 
ing to suits in which the United States is a party, or inte 
rested, and cause them or either of them, to report to him 
from time to time, any information he may require in re- 
lation to the same. 

Sec. 6. And be il further enacted, That all moneys reco- 
vered or collected by the Solicitor of the Treasury, or un- 
der his direction shall be reported by him to the officer 
from whom the bond or other evidence of debt, was re- 
ceived, and proper credit be given therefor ; and he shall 
report in like manner, all credits allowed by due course 
of law ; or any suits under his direction. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Solicitor of the Treasury, with the approba- 
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ture, shall be instituted or commenced, a statement. of 
such suit or action shall be immediately transmitted to the 
j 


tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to establish such | 


rules and regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the 
observance of Collectors, District Attorneys, and Mar- 
shals, respecting suits in which the United States are 
parties, as may be deemed necessary for the just respon- 
sibility of those officers, and the prompt collection of all 
revenues and debts due and accruing to the United 
States. 

Sec 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Solicitor of the Treasury to obtain from the 
several District Attornies of the United States, full and 
accurate accounts of all causes and actions 
in the courts of the United States, in which the United 
States shall be plaintiffs, on the fourth day of July next; 
and shall cause an intelligible abstract thereof, showing 
the names of the parties in each suit, the cause of action, 


the time of its commencement, and such other matters as | 


may be necessary to full information respecting the 
game, to be prepared and laid before Congress at the 
commencement of the next session. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he hereby is authorized to transfer 
one of the Clerks now employed in the office of the Fifth 
Auditor, to the office of Solicitor of the Treasury ; and 
the said Clerk shall continue to receive the same salary as 
at present. 

Sec.10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney General of the United States, at the 
request of said Solicitor, to advise with and direct the 
said Solicitor as to the manner of conducting the suits, 


pending ! 


of the Treasury 
thousand five hundred dollars ; and be authorized to em- 
ploy, with the approbation of thé Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, one Clerk, who shall receive asalary of eleven hùn- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum ; and‘ one Messenger, 
with a salary of five hundred dollars per annum. All iet- 
ters to and from the Solicitor of the Treasury, relating 
to the duties and business of his office, shall be transmit- 
ted by mail free of postage. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the: sum of 
three thousand five hundred dollars be, and the same 
hereby is appropriated forthe payment of the said sala- 
ries for the présent year ; to be paid out of any money.in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT making appropriations for certain expenditures 
on account of the Engineer, Ordnance, and Quarter- 
master’s Departments. 2 
Be it enacied, &c. That the following sums be, and 

the same are hereby appropriated, to wit: 

For the erection of barracks and the purchase of land 
a Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, twelve thousand dol- 
ars. 

For the payment of the land upon which the bar- 
racks are erected at Houlton, in the State of Maine, six 
hundred and twenty nine dollars and twenty-one cents. 

For the completion.of the barracks at New London, 
and fora portico to the officers’ quarters, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For barracks, quarters, hospital, and store-houses at 
Green Bay, fifteen thousand dollars. re 
For the completion of Jefferson Barracks, in the State 
ol Missouri, eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-five 

ollars. 

For the erection of a store-house for the subsistence 
and Quartermaster’s Departments at Baton Rouge, three 
thousand five hundred dollars. - 

For the erection of barracks at Key West, and for 
ditching, draining, and clearing the ground required to 
be used for military purposes, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For opening a road from Green Bay to Winnebago 
Lake, and thence to Fort Winnebago, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the completion of the military road in the State of 
Maine, forty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty-one 
dollars and séventy-two cents. 

For the erection of wooden barracks for the troops at 
Fortress Monroe, ten thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of five and a half acres of land for 
the use of the National Armory at Springfield, in Massa- 
chusetts, two thousand two hundred dollars. i 

For the erection of a new fire-proof Arsenal at the Na- 
tional Armory at Springfield, in Massachusetts, sixteen ~ 
thousand dollars. ~ cone 

For the National Armory at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, 
viz: For extending the walls and embankments which 
convey the water from the Potomac river to the works, 
nine thousand three hundred dollars ; for erecting a forg- 
ing shop, tilt hammer, and new workshop, six thousand 
five hundred dollars; for the erection of ten additional 
dwelling houses for the workmen, ten thousand dollars ; 
for slating the rvofs of the present workshops, three 
thousand two hundred dollars. = 

For the purchase of five acres of land adjoining the 
Arsenal at Watertown, Massachusetts, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the erection ofa military laboratory and workshop 
at West Point, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


“For the purchase of a Lithographic Press, of paper, 
and ink, and for the employment of a suitable Lithogra- 
pher for the War-Departimént, six hundred dollars, 
» For barracks at Fort Gratiot, five-thousand dollars. 
. For the security of the Pea Patch Island ; for the con- 
"struction of a new water tank; and for gravelling the pa- 
> fade at Fort Delaware, forty-oné thousand three hundred 
‘and twenty-one dollars. and fourteen cents. | 
© Approved, May 31, 1830. `. Sers 


| AN ACT providing for the settlement -of the accounts of 

z ; certain Diplomatic Functionarie’. 
Be +t enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
` of the ‘Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized, under 
_ the direction of the Secretary of State, to settle the ac- 
counts of William B. Lawrence, late Chargé des Affaires 
of the United States at London ; of Alexander H. Eve- 
rett, late Minister of the United States to S pain ; and of 
James Barbour, Jr., late acting Secretary of Legation at 
London ; William Radcliffe, late Consul of the United 
` States at Lima, for diplomatic services performed upon 

the death of the Chargé des Affaires of the United States; 
and of William H. D. C. Wright, Consul of the United 
States at Rio de Janeiro, for diplomatic services perform- 
ed upon the retirement of the Chargé des Affaires of the 
United States ; as far as the same shall appear to the Se- 
cretary of State to have been sanctioned by instructions 
from the Department of State, or to have a just and equi- 
table foundotion in usage. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT making a re-appropriation of asum heretofore 
appropriated for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Be it enacted, &c, That the unexpended balance of 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars, appropriated by the 
act. entitled ‘“ An act ‘making an appfopriation for the 
suppression of the slave trade,” approved, May twenty- 
fourth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, be 
te-appropriated to the same object, pursuant to the act of 
Congress of the third of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nineteen. 

Approved, May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of certain officers and soldiers of 
the Virginia Line and Navy, and of the Continental 
Army, during the Revoluticnary War. ; ; 
Beit enacted, &c. That the officers and soldiers, sai- 

lors and marines, who were in the service of Virginia on 

her own State establishment during the Revolutionary 
war, and who were entitled to military land bounties, 
by the laws and resolutions of that State, their heirs and 
assigns, shall be, and they are hereby authorized to sur- 
render, to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, such of their warrants for the said land bounties 
as shall remain unsatisfied, in whole or in part, and to re- 
ceive certificates or scrip for the same, at any time before 
the first day of January, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five, which certificates of scrip shall 
be issued by the said Secretary, and signed by him, and 
countersigned by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in the following manner, that is to say: There 
shall be a separate certificate or scrip for such sum as 
shall, at the time of issuing the same, be equal to the 
then minimum price of each quantity of eighty acres of 
land due by such warrants, and remaining unsatisfied at 
the time of such surrender, anda like certificate or scrip 
for such sum. as, at the time, shall be equal to the mini- 
mum price of the quantity that shall so remain unsatisfied, 
_ of any such warrant after such subdivisions of the amount 
into quantities of eighty acres. And where any such war- 
rant shall have been lost or mislaid, by time and accident, 
it shall and may be lawful for the party desiring to sur- 
render the same, to surrender an official copy thereof, 
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certified under the seal of the land office of Virginia, with 
the affidavit of the party endorsed upon, or accompany- 
ing the same, stating that such warrant has been lost 
or mislaid, and that the original has- not been sold or . 
transferred, to the knowledge or belief of the party-so 
surrendering, or his or her guardian. - 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, 'That it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, to 
request the Executive of Virginia, to furnish him with ‘a 
statement. ofall such warrants, within the purview of this 
act, as have already issued, showing the number and 
date of each warrant, and‘the quantity of acres granted 
by each, and also a monthly statement of the same de 
scription, showing the number, date, and ‘quantity, of 
such warrants as shall hereafter be granted. And no war= 
rant shall be taken to be within the provisions of this act, ’ 
which shall hereafter be granted, unless the Executive 
of Virginia shall cause a certificate to be endorsed there- 
on, signed by some proper officer, stating that the party 
to whom such warrant shall be so granted, his, ler, or 
their ancestor or devisor, was entitled thereto by-some 
law or resolution of the said State, in force at the time of 
the deed of cession, by the State of Virginia, to the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, before the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury shall issue the scrip required by 
the provisions of this bill, the applicants shall produce 
to him the certificate of the Register of the Land Office 
in’ Kentucky, and the certificate of the Surveyor of the 
military lands of the Virginia line, that the warrants, 
(when the original is presented, or the copy, when the 
original has been lost or destroyed) has not been located, 
surveyed, or patented, in Kentucky, attested by the seal 
of his office. 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That the certificates. 
or scrip to be issued. by virtue of this act, shall be receiv- 
able in payment for any lands hereafter to be purchased’ 
at private sale, after the same shall have been offered 
at public sale, and shall remain unsold at any of the Land 
Offices of the United States, established, or to be esta- 
blished, in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. And 
all such certificates or scrip as shall be issucd by virtue 
of this act, shall be assignable, by endorsements thereon, . 
attested by two witnesses : Provided, That all certificates 
or scrip to be issued, in virtue of any warrant hereafter to 
be granted, shall be issued to the party originally enti- 
tled thereto, or his heir or heirs, devisee or devisees, as 
the case may be. ; i 

Sec 5. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed and taken to extend to all such 
officers, soldiers, sailors, marines, chaplains, musicians, ~ 
surgeons, and surgeons’ mates, in the land or sea service 
of the State of Virginia during the Revolutionary war,and 
generally, to every person to whom the State had en- 
gaged to pay a land bounty for services in that war, of 
any description, by any law or resolution passed before, 
and in force at the date of the said deed of cession ; ex- 
cept only such persons as are mentioned in, and provided 
for, by the reservation contained in the said deed of ces- 
sion in favor of the officers and soldiers of the said State 
on continental establishment : Provided, That no serip 
issued under the provisions of this act, shall entitle the 
holder to enter or purchase any settled or occupied lands, 
without the written consent of such settlers or occupants, 
as may be actually residing on said lands at the time the 
same shall be entered or applied for : And provided, also, 
That the amount of land thus located, shall not exceed 
two hundred and sixty thousand acres. f 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of the first and fourth sections of this act, shall extend to 
and embrace owners of military land warrants, issued by 
the United States, in satisfaction of claims for bounty 
land for services during the Revolutionary war; and that 


‘they are hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 


- geven thousand dollars. 
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n his. opinion shall be equitable and 

ding to” cach that heretofore allowed by 
i h tendent of: 

State of O er Ae 
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Sec. 4. And beat further enacled, That the sum, of ff- 
teen thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby grant- 
ed, for claims due and remaining unpaid at the Treasury, 
onaccount-of the Cumberland road, east.of Wheeling, 
to he paid out ofany money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. i 
_ Lapprove this bill, and ask a reference to my commu- 
nication to Congress of this date, in relation thereto. 
May 31, 1830. ANDREW JACKSON. 


the laws, heretofore enacted, providing for the issuing 
said’ ‘warrants, aré hereby revived and continued in force 
for two years. OE ea sel 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
‘of this act sliall also be deemed. and taken to extend to 
all the ungatisfied warrants of the Virginia army, ow con- 
tinental establishment: Provided; That . the- quantity 
thereof shall not exccéed fifty thousand acres, in addi- 
tion to the two hundred and sixty thousand acres hereéto- 
fore authorized to be located by their State line. 
Approved, May 30, 1830. 


AN ACT making appropriations for examinations and 
surveys, and also, for certain works -of Internal Im- 
provement. ' 


2 AN ACT to provide for an exchange of Jands with the 
"Beit enacted, &c., That the following sums be, and : 


Indians residing in. any of the States or Territories, 

and for their removal West of the river Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &c. That it shall and may be lawful for 
the President of the United States to cause so much. of 
any territory belonging to the United States, west of the 
river Mississippi, not included in any States, or- organized 
territory, and to which the Indian title has been extinguish- 
ed, as he may judge necessary, to he divided into a suit- 
able number of Districts, for the reception of such tribes 
or nations of Indians as may choose to exchange the lands 
where they now reside, and remove there ; and to cause 
each of said Districts to be so described by natural or 
erufisial marks, as to be easily distinguished from every 
other. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the President to exchange any or all of 
such districts, so as to be laid off and described, with any 
tribe or nation of Indians now residing within the limits 
of any of the States or Territories, and with which the 
United States have existing treaties, for the whole or any 
part or portion of the Territory claimed and occupied by 
such tribe or nation, within the bounds of any one or more 
of the States or Territories where the land claimed and. 
occupied by the Indians is owned by the United States, or 
the United States are bound to the State within which it 
lies to extinguish the Indian claim thereto. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in the making 
of any such exchange or exchanges, it shall and may be 
lawful for the President solemnly to assure the tribe or 
nation with which the exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure and guaranty to them, and their 
heirs or successors, the country so exchanged with them ; 
and if they prefer it that the United States will cause 
a patent of grant to be made and executed to them for 
the same: Provided always, That such lands shall revert 
to the United States if the Indians become extinct, or 
abandon the same. ` ; ‘ 

” Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if, upon any of 
the lands now occupied by the Indians, and to be ex- 
changed for, there should be such improvements as add 
value to the land claimed by an individual or individuals 
of such tribes or nations, it shall and may be lawful for 
the President to cause such value to be ascertained by 
appraisement or otherwise, and to cause such ascertained 
value to be paid to the person or persons rightfully claim- 
ing such improvements. And upon the payment of such 
yaluation, the improvements to be valued and paid for, 
shall pass to the United States, and possession shall not , 
afterwards be permitted to any of the same tribe. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, upon the mak- 
ing of any such exchange as is contemplated by this act, 
it shall and may be lawful for the President to cause such 
aid and assistance to be furnished to the emigrants as may 
be necessary and proper to enable them to remove to, 
and settle in, the country for which they may have ex- 
changed ; and also to give them such aid and assistance 
as may be necessary for their support and subsistence for 
the first year after their removal © ` 


ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, viz : 

For defraying the expenses incidental to making exa- 
minations and surveys for National Works, under the act 
of the thirtieth April, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four, including five thousand one hundred and 
four dollars and twenty-seven cents, for arrearages on ac- 
count of surveys and office rent in the years one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-six, ‘one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, and one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, thirty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, 


For continuing the road from Detroit to Saganaw bay, 
seven thousand dollars. 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Chicago, eight 
thousand dollars. 

For completing repairs on the road between Alachua 
Court House and Jacksonville, in Florida, two thousand 
dollars. 

For completing the road from Alagua to Mariana, two 
thousand dollars. 

For completing the survey and estimate of a canal to 
connect the waters of the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, ten thousand four hundred dollars. And it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of War to cause a detailed re- 
port to be made out, showing the practicability or im- 
practicability of making a ship or other canal, and the 
reasons for either, with an estimate of the probable ex- 
pense, and advantages of such a canal as may be consi- 
dered practicable. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated, for the purpose of opening, grading, and 
making the Cumberland road, westwardly of Zanesville, 
in the State of Ohio ; and that the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated for the 
‘purpose of opening; grading, and bridging the Cumber- 
Jand road, in the State of Indiana, commencing at Indian- 
apolis, and progressing with the work to the eastern and 
western boundaries of said State ; and that the sum of 
forty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby appro- 
priated for the purpose of opening, grading, and bridg- 
ing the Cumberland road, in the State of Ilinois ; which 
said sums shall be paid out of any money not otherwise 
appropriated, and replaced out of the fund reserved for 
laying out and making roads, under the direction of Con- 
gress, by the several acts passed for the admission of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, into 
the Union, on an equal footing with the original States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the imme- 
diate accomplishment of these objects, the superintend- 
ents heretofore appointed, or hereafter to be appointed, 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Hlincis, shall, under 
the direction of the President of the United States, faith- 
fully execute the work and disburse the money, giving 
bond and security as he shall direct, and receiving such 


the Cumberland. road, inthe . 
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ec: 6. And be tt: further enacted, That it shall and 
Toay be lawful for the President-to cause such tribe or na- 
“tion to bé protected at their ‘new residence against all jn- 

“terruption or disturbance from any other tribe or nation of 
< ‘Jndians, or from any other person or persons whatever. 
ws See 7. And be it further: enacted, That it shall and 
“. "may be lawful for the President: to have the-same super- 
‘intendence and care over any tribe or nation in the coun- 
try to which they may remove, as contemplated by this 
act, that he is new authorized to-have over them at.their 
-predent places of residence: Provided, That nothing in 
this act contained shall. be construed as authorizing or di- 
recting the violation of any existing treaty between the 
United States and any of the Indian tribes. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the provisions of this act, the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, to be paid out of any movey in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 


:AN ACT for the relief of sundry owners of vessels sunk 
; for the defence of Baltimore. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Third Auditor of the Trea- 
sury ascertain the value of the following vessels, at the 
time they were taken to be sunk for the defence of the 
City of Baltimore, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and. fourteen, to wit: The ships Thomas Wilson, 


a Chesapeake, Adriana, Scioto, Temperance, Fabius, In- 


dia Packet, Mats, and Nancy ; brigs Aid, George, Swal- 

_ low, Blanche, Sally, Eliza, Betsey, Father and Son, and 
“Ann; schooners Scudder, Ann, Columbia, Enterprise, 
and Packet; and the sloop Rosanna ; and to allow to the 
owners, respectively, the amount of twenty-five per 
centum on said valuation: Provided, That, in each and 
-every case, the said valuation shall be duly established 
by fall and competent disinterested testimony, and that 
the damages sustained in the vessels in question, by being 
sunk and raised exclusively, was to the full extent of the 
said per centum over and above all the amount or amounts 
heretofore received for said damages by said owners, or 
their legal representatives, respectively : And provided 
also, That the. said vessels, at the time they were taken, 
were soundi and seaworthy, and would have remained 
seaworthy at the return of peace, in one thousand eight 

. hundred and fifteen: And provided also, That, in no in- 
stance where any ‘vessel is not proved to have been sea- 
worthy at the time she was taken to be sunk, shall a great- 
er allowance be made than will, with the money hereto- 
fore received for damage and detention of such vessel, 
and the value thereof at the time she was raised, with 
such rigging or other articles as have been sold or reserv- 
ed by the proper owner, amount to the value of the ves- 
sel at the time she was taken to be sunk. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the amount so 
found by the Third Auditor shall be paid to the owners 
respectively, or to their legal representatives, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, out of any money, not other- 
wise appropriated, or be applied on debts due by them 
to the United States, as the case may be. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT to authorize the payment of che claim of the 
State of Massachusetts for certain services of her Mili- 
tia during the late war. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury,-under the superintendence of the Sec- 
retary of War, be, and they are hereby, authorized and 


directed to audit and settle the claims of the State of, 


Massachusetts against the United States, for the services 

of her Militia during the late war, in the following cases : 

First, where the Militia of the said State were called out 

to repel actual invasion, or under a well fonnded appre- 
You, Vie 
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hension of invasion + Provided, Their numbers were not 
in- undue proportion to the exigency :. Second, where 
they were called’ out by the authority of the State, and 


afterwards recognized by the Federal Government and ~ 


thirdly, where they were called by, and served under, the 


requisition of the President of the-United States, or of | 


any officer thereof? -~ 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of four ` 
hundred.and thirty-thousand seven hundred and forty- 
eight dollars and twenty six cents, if so much be neces- 
sary, be applied to the foregoing purposes, out of any . 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved : May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT making additional appropriations for pay of 
the Marine Corps. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, a sum sufficient to pay the extra emoluments di-, 
rected to be paid to the officers of the Marine Corps by a 
joint resolution, approved the twenty-ninth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. i 

Approved: May 31, 1830. 


RESOLUTION in relation to the compensation of officers 
: of the Marine Corps, í 

Resolved, &c.. That the pay, subsistence, emoluments, 
and allowances received by the officers of the Marine 
Corps, previous to the first of April, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, be, and the same is hereby, directed to . 
be continued to them from that date up to the twenty- 
eighth of February, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Smith. $ 
Beit enacted, €c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to James Smith, out of any money, not otherwise ap- ` 
propriated, the sum of eighty dollars, for the loss of a 
horse whichCapt. Robert Brackenridge impressed into the 
service of the United States, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fourteen, the property of said Smith. 
Approved, May 28, 1830. ; 


AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Wheatley. 

Beit enacted, 8c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Thomas Wheatly, out ofany moneyin the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of forty-five 
dollars, the value ofa horse that died in the military ser- 
vice of the United States, in one thousand eight hundred 
and twelve, for the want of forage. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Henry Williams. . 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry pay to Henry Williams. out ofany money, not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of one hundred and twenty 
dollars, the value of two horses which died in the service _ 
of the United States, in the year eighteen hundred and 
thirteen, for the want of forage, in the campaign against 
the Creek Indians, the property of said Williams. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN AGT for the relief of James Barnett. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and they are hereby required to bet- 
tle the account of James Barnett, a Lieutenant of Infant- 
ry in the Continental line in the Revolutionary war, and 
to allow to him five years full pay for his services in said 
war as a Lieutenantas aforesaid, it being the commuta- 
tion for his half pay for life; and that it be paid out of 


| any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 


‘Approved: May 28, 1850. 
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AN ACT for the relief of Joseph Shaw. > 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he hereby is, directed to cause Joseph Shaw, a Revolu- 
tionary Pensiðner of the United States, to be paid at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, from the: tenth day- of 
April, one thousand eight- hundred and eighteen, (thé 
date ofthis first declaration under the ‘act, entitled “An 
act to provide for certain persons engaged-in. the land 
and naval service of the United States in the Revolution- 
“ary war,” approved the eighteénth of March, one thou- 
. sand eight hundred and eighteen,) up to the eleventh 
- day of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, the day on which his pension was allowed to com- 
mence under the regulations of the Department of War. 
Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of Baptiste Le- 
Gendre. 

Be it enacted, &c. Thatthe heirs of Baptiste Le Gen- 
dre be, and they are hereby, confirmed in their claim to 
six arpents oflandin front, by forty in depth, situated 
on the river Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton 


from. the twentieth day. of March,“ in the year one- thou- ` 
sand eight biindred and sixteen; be henceforth held, and: 
taken to have:been, and to be, a” security only. ‘for the 
payment, to.the‘United States,of the sum. of nine huns 
dred and fifty-four. dollars and eighty-three cents, with 
interest thereon from the first. day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen, ard the costs of said 


‘judgment; and, also, as security. for all such sums of. 


money as mav rightfully, hereafter,-be paid at the Trea- 
sury, in discharge of balances due the fourth regiment of 
Virginia militia, to pay which tre funds were placed in 
the hands of William Estes, paymaster to that régiment, 
and fer whose default the judgment aforesaid” was ren- 
dered against the defendants as his sureties. 

Sec. 2. Andbe it further enacted, That, whensoever 
any payment or payments shall hereafter be made by the 
Treasury Department which ought to have been made 
by the said William Estes, out of the money placed in his 
hands for the payment cf balances due the fourth regi- 
ment Virginia militia, of which he was paymaster, that 
the United States shall and may, from time to time, have 
writs of scire facias, on the judgment aforesaid, against 


Rouge, and bounded above by lands of Jean Baptiste | the defendants, their_executors, or administrators, to 


Tuillier, and below by land of Ivon Le Gendre; and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, upon being 
presented with a plat and survey of the said land, regu 
larly made by competent authority, shall issue to the pe- 


have execation forthe sums so paid, with interest from 
the times of payment until the whole amount of said judg- 
ment shall bẹ levied and paid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, whatever de- 


titioners a patent therefor: Provided, That this act shall | mand of payment shall hereafter be made at the Trea- 
amount only to a relinquishment on the part of the | sury Department, by any of those who were entitled to ~ 
United States, and shall, in no manner, affect the rights; be paid out of the funds so held by William Estes, pay- 
of third persons, or claims derived from the U. States by | ment ofsuch demand shall be suspended, until notice 
donation or purchase. i thereof be given to the defendants, or such of them as 

Approved: May 28, 1830. | may afterwards be proceeded against, and time allowed 
| to investigate the justice of the claim at the said Depart- 


AN ACT for the relief of Francois Isidore Tuiller. 


Be it enacted, &c. That Francois Isidore Tuillier be, ! 


and he is hereby, confirmed in his claim to a tract of 
land of six arpents in front, by forty in depth, situated on 
the river Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton Rouge, 
atid State of Louisiana, bounded above by lands of Jo- 


seph Grand, and below by lands of J. Charles Tuiller, | 
and containing two hundred and forty superficial arpents | 
equal to two hundred and two acres and forty-two one | 
hundredths; and thatthe Commissioner of the General! 
Land Office, upon the presentation ofa plat and survey } 


of the same, regularly made by competent authority, | 
Isidore į . . 
ly to aj AN ACT for the relief of the heirs or legal representa- 


shall issue a patent therefor, to the said Francois 
Tuillier: Provided, That this act shal] amount on 
relinquishment onthe part of the United States, and 
shall not affect, in any manner, the rights of third per- 


| ment, and not elsewhere. 


Approved: May 28, 1830. 


—— ° 


AN ACT for the relief of Judab Alden 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he`is hereby authorizéd and directed, to issue a duplicate 
military bounty land warrant to Judah Alden, a Captain in 
the second Massachusetts regiment, in the army of the 
Revolution, for three hundred acres of land ; the original 
warrant, number twelve, having been lost or mislaid. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 


A. 


tives of Joseph Falconer, deceased. 
Be it enacted, ĉe. That the proper accounting officers 


sons, or claims derived from the United States by dona | of the Treasury Department be authorized to audit and 


tion or purchase. 
Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Peter Gasney. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 


settle the claim of Joseph Falconer, an officer of the Re- 


| volution, formerly of Philadelphia, deceased, on account 
| of two several loan office certificates, issued April twen- 


ty-first, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, 
to and in the name of John. Cox ; namely, one for the sum 
of one thousand dollars, and numbered: thirty-five, and 


propriated, the sum of fifty dollars, to Peter Gasney, | one for the sum of six hundred dollars, and numbered two 
a mounted volunteer soldier in the campaign under Gov. | thousand nine hundred and -ninety-seven ; and to ascer« 
Shelby, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thir- , tain the truc specie value of the same, exclusive of inte- 
teen, for the loss of his horse, in consequence of his hav- | rest, which certificates are alleged to have been lost, and 
ing been dismounted and separated from him. appear by the books of the Treasury to be outstanding 
Approved : May 28, 1830, and unpaid, and that the amount so ascertained as afore- 

| said, be paid to the heirs or legal representatives of the 

AN ACT for the reliefof John Cooper, William Saunders | said Joseph Falconer, or either of them, duly authorised 
: and William R. Porter. | and empowered to receive the same, out of any money 
Be it enacted, &c. That a judgment obtained by the jin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : Provided, 
United States against John Cooper, William Saunders, | That the person or persons receiving the amount afore- 
and William R. Porter, in the Circuit Court of the Unit-/ said, shall first execute, and deliver to the Comptroller of 
ed States for the fifth Circuit and. Virginia district, oni the Treasury, a bond- of indemnity in double the amount 
the fifth day of April, in the year one thousand eight | of the sum to be paid, with sufficient security, as the said 


hundred and twenty-four, for the sum of five thousand | Comptroller shall direct and approve. 
Approved : May 28, 1830. 


and thirty dollars and seventy-one cents, with interest | 
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© Sc AN AGT for the relief-of Wilkins Tannehill. . | regularly made by competent authority, shall issue a pa- 
 nwBe it enacted, €c: ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury | tent therefor : Provided, That this act shall amount only 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- to a relinquishment on the part of the United States, and 
‘propriated, to Wilkins ‘Tannehill, the sum of four hun- : shall, in no manner, affect the rights of third pérsons, or 
| dred and. twenty-one dollars and twenty cents,the amount | any claim derived from the United. States, either by do- 
of two accounts, one in favor of Erasmus Chapman, and . nation or purchase. oe 
“theother in favor of Robert H. Boon, for services per-| . Approved : May 28, 1830. 
: formed for the United. States, during’ the late war, with 
their teams and wagons, of which the said Tannehill is! AN ACT to confirm certain claims to lands in the Dis- 
the owner by assignment. ` ; trict of Jackson Court House, in the State of Missis- 
Approved : May 28, 1830. sippi. E 

` Be it enacted, &c. That all the claims to lands reported 


Fe the Revolutionary War. | District of Jackson Court House, in the State of Missis- 
; Beit enacted, xe. That the Secretary of War be, and : sippi, under the provisions of the act of Congress, approv- 
he is hereby, authorized and required to place the name | ed on the twenty-fourth day of May, one thousand eight 


of John H. Wendal upon the list of Revolutionary. pen- | hundred and twenty-eight, entitled “ An act supplemen» | 


sioners, and to pay him atthe rate of forty dollars a; tary to the several acts providing for the adjustment of 
© month, during his natural life. - land claims in the State of Mississippi,” as founded on 
. Approved, May 28, 1830. j any order of survey, requette, permission to settle, or 

- other written evidence of claim derived from the Spanish 
AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of: authorities, which ought, in the opinion of the said Re- 
James Davenport, deceased. i gister and Receiver, to be confirmed, and which, by the 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer | said reports, appear to be derived from the Spanish Go- 
ofthe Treasury be,and he is hereby,authorized and requir- | vernment prior to the twentieth of December, one thou- 
ed to pay to the legal representatiyes of James Davenport, ! sand.eight hundred and three, and the land claimed to 
deceased, late an invalid pensioner of the U. States, out of ; have been cultivated and inhabited on or before that day, 


any money in the ‘[reasury not otherwise appropriated, | shall be confirmed in the same manner as if the title had 
the pension allowed to the said James Davenport, froin 

the fourth of September, eighteen hundred and eighteen, | 
when he received his last payment, until! the time of his; 


death. 
Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of Jean Marie Tra- į 
; haud, deceased. f 

Beit enacted, &c. That the heirsof Jean Marie Tra- 
haud, deceased, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed 
in their claim to six arpents front by forty in depth, on 

- the river Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton Rouge, 

bounded above by Joseph Tuillier, and below by lands 
of Baptiste Guedry. The same to be located agreeably 
to a plat of survey made by Ephraim Davidson, by order 
of the Surveyor of the lands of the United States, on the 
ninth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and six; 
and the Commissidper of the General Land Office upon a 
survey of the same as aforesaid, duly executec by compe- 
tent authority, shall issue a patent therefor: Provided, 
That this act shall only amount toa relinquishment of the 
right of the United States, and shall, in no manner, affect 
the rights of third persons, or claims derived from the 
United States by purchase or donation. | 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Michael Lewis. 
Beitenacted, xe. That the Secretary of the Treasur 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to 
Michael Lewis, or his legal representatives, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of three hundred and eighty dollars, as a compensa- 
tion in full for his services as pilot on board the U. States 
schooner Vixen, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirteen, and subsequent detention as a prisoner of 


war. 
Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Fridge. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Alexander Fridge be, and he 
is hereby, confirmed in his claim to six hundred and forty 
acres of land, on which he now resides, in the parish of 
East Baton Rouge, in the State of Louisiana, as a dona- 
tion; and the Commissioner of the General Tand Office, 
upon the presentation of a plat and survey of said land, 


been completed: Provided, That, in all such claims, 
where the plat and certificate of survey, made prior to the 
fifteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, under the authority of the Spanish Government, 
in pursuance of such claim, has not been filed with the 


said Register and Receiver, such claim shall not be con- ` 


firmed to any one person for more than twelve hundred 
and eighty acres; and that for all the other claims com- 
prised in the reports as aforesaid, and which ought, in the 
opinion of the Register and Receiver, to be confirmed, 
the claimant to such land shall be entitled to a grant 
therefor, as a donation, not to exceed twelve hundred and 
eighty acres to any one person: And provided also, That 
the claim of the representatives of Louis Boisdore, num- 
bered four, in report numbered three, shall not be cons 


AN ACT for the relief of John H. Wendal, a Captain in, by the Register and Receiver of the Land Office for the - 


firmed to more than twelve hundred and eighty acres; 


and all the confirmations of the said incomplete titles and 
grantsof donations, hereby provided to be made, shall 
amount only to a relinquishment forever, on the part of 
the United States, of any claim whatever to the tract of 
land so confirmed or granted, without prejudice to the 
interests of third persons, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every person, 
or his or her legal representatives, whose claim is embra- 
ced by the said Register and Receiver, in their reports, 
numbers five, six, and seven, of actual settlers, or their 
legal representatives, not having any written evidence of 
claim, shall, where it appears by the said reports that the 
land claimed or settled on had been actually inhabited 
and cultivated by such person, or persons, in whose right 
the same is claimed, on or before the fifteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, be enti- 
tled to a grant for the land so claimed or settled on, as a 


donation: Provided, That not more than one tract shall | 


be granted to any one person, and the same shall not ex- 
ceed six hundred and forty acres, to include his or her 
improvements, and to be bounded by sectional or divi- 
sional lines ; and that no lands shall be thus granted, 
which are claimed or recognized by the preceding section. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every person, 
or his or her legal representatives, comprised in the-afore- 
said reports -of actual settlers, not having any written 
evidence of claim, who, on the third day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, did, as appears by 
those reports, actually inhabit and cultivate a tract of 
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land in said district, not claimed under. any written evi- 
dence of title legally derived from the French, British, 
or Sparish Governments, or granted as a donation, shall 
be entitled to become the purchaser of the quarter sec- 


tion, or two-eighths of any section on which the improve-|_ 


” ments may be, and including the same, at the same price 
for which other public lands are sold at private sale : 
Provided, That the same shall be entered. with the Re- 
gister of the Land Office, within the term of two years, 
or before, if the same shall be offered’at public sale: nd 
provided, also, That, wheré any such person is settled 
on, and has improved any school lands, in said district, 
such person shall be goverried by the provisions of the 
fourth section of the act, approved on the twenty-second 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, entitled “An act giving the right of pre-emption, in 
the purchase of lands, to certain settlers in the States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Territory of Florida.” 

Séc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Register 
and Receiver of the said district shall possess the same 
powers, and perform the same duties, in relation to the 
claims confirmed by this act, as are given to, and required 
of, them, by the act of Congress of the eighth of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, entitled 
“Àn act, supplementary to the several acts for adjusting 
the claims and titles to lands, and establishing Land Offi- 
ces, in the district East of the Island of New Orleans.” 


Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT increasing the Terms of the Judicial Courts of 
the United States for the Southern District of New 
York, and adding to the compensation of several Dis- 
trict Judges of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, hereafter, there shall be held, 
monthly, in the city of New York, a Session of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, to commence on the first Tuesday of each 
month, and be held in the manner now provided by law 
for holding the stated terms of the said Court. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, hereafter, there 
shall be held, annually, in the city of New York, two ad- 
ditional Sessions of the Circuit Court of the U. States, 
for the said district, for the trial of criminal causes, and 
‘suits in equity, to commence on the last Monday in Fe- 
bruary, and the last Monday of July: And further, That 
the said Court may, at its discretion, direct Special Ses- 
sions thereof to be held in the said city, for the trial of 
criminal causes or suits in equity : which said additional 
and special sessions may be held by the said District 
Judge alone. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, hereafter, the 
District Judge for the Southern District of New York 
shali reside in the city of New York ; and there shall be 
allowed the said Judge the yearly compensation of thirty 
five hundred dollars, to be paid at the Treasury of the 
United States, in quarterly payments; to the Judge of 
the Northern District of New York the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars, and to the Judge for the District of Connec- 
ticut one thousand five hundred dollars, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, hercafter,there | 
shall be allowed the District Judges of the United States 
for the Districts of Massachusetts, South Carolina, Geor- ! 
gia, Alabama, and the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, į 
each, the yearly compensation of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; and to the District Judges of the following 
Districts, respectively, the yearly compensation follow- 
ing: to the District Judge of North Carolina two thou- 
sand dollars, of Maine one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars, of Rhode Island one thousand five hundred dollars, | 
of Delaware one thousand five hundred dollars, of Mary- 
land two thousand dollars, of New Jersey one thousand 
five hundred dollars, of Vermont one thousand two hun- | 


dréd dollars, and of the Western District of Pennsylvania 
one thousand eight hundred dollars ;.to be paid at.the 
Treasury of. the United States, in quarterly payments... 
Approved.: May 29, 1850, ok Se ae 
“AN ACT for the relief of John Moffitt. 

Be it enacted, &c.. That the proper actounting officers 
of the Treasury Department be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to settle and ascertain the value 
of a Continental Land Office certificate, number one bun- 
dred and four, issued in favor of John Moffitt, by the 
Commissioner of Loans of the State of South Carolina ; . 
and that the sum found to be due on the said certificate 
(exclusive of interest) be paid to the said Moffitt, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. y 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Montgomery, John 
. H. Watts, and the administrators of John Wilson, de- 
ceased. 


Be it enacted, &c. That John H. Watts, of the State of 
Alabama, be, and he ishereby, authorized to relinquish 
to the United States, in such manner as the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office may prescribe, the patent 
heretofore issued in his favor, for East half of the North- 
east quarter of section twenty-one, in township ten, of 
range twelve, in the Cahaba district ; and, upon the ex} 
ecútion of such relinquishment, the moneys heretofore 
paid upon the said East half of the Northeast quarter, 
shall be applied to the payment of the West half of the 
same quarter, and the said Commissioner shall cause a 
patent to be granted therefor. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever Alex- 
ander Montgomery, of the State of Ohio, shall produce 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, satisfac- 
tory evidence that he has paid to the United States the 
sum of one hundred and fifty-four dollars and seventy- 
seven cents, on account of the Southwest quarter of sec- 
tion twenty, in township seventeen, of range eighteen, 
in the Chilicothe Land district, the said Commissioner be, 
and heis hereby, authorized to cause a patent to be ís- 
sued for the same, in favor of the said Alexander Mont- 


gomery. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the administra- 
tor and administratrix of the estate ef John Wilson, of 
Ohio, be, and-they are hercby, authorized to relinquish 
to the United States, the West half of Southwest quar- 
ter of section thirteen, in township seven, of range 
twelve, in the Chillicothe Land District, and apply the 
amount heretofore paid thereon towards the payment of 
the East half of the same quarter ; and upon:payment in 
full being made for the said East half in cash, at a dis- 
count of thirty-seven and a half per cent. the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office shall cause a patent to 
be issued for that tract. : 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Tipton. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury Department be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rixed and required to pay to William Tipton, the sum of 
one thousand one hundred and forty dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated ; that 
sum being the amount of the arrears of pension due him 
from the ‘United States, as an invalid pensioner, from 
the first day of January, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four, at which time the payment of his pen- 
sion ceased, until the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and three, when he was restored to the 
pension roll, 

Approved : May 28, 1830, 
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vy JAN ACTF for the relief of General Simon Kenton. 
| «Beit enacted, &c. ‘That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby, authorizéd-and required to place General 
Simon Kenton upon the list of Revoliitionary pensioners, 
. and to pay him at the rate of twenty dollars a month; to 
. commence on the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. -= 
_ “Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the pension 
aforesaid shall be paid out. of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, in the same manner that 
other pensions are now paid. s : 
Approved : May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Claxton 


Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be: the duty of the Se- 
eretary of the Navy, to pay to the person or persons who 
may be legally entitled to receive the same, or who may 
have legally paid the same, the taxable costs decreed to 
be paid by Alexander Claxton, a Master Commandant in. 
the Navy of the United States, in the suit prosecuted by 
him against the English merchant ship James Mitchell, 
inthe Superior Court of the District of East Florida ; and 
that a sum, not exceeding five thousand two hundred and 

sixty-four dollars and ninety-eight cents be, and the same 
hereby is appropriated for the purpose aforesaid, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
` Sec. 2. And-be it further enacted, That the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury be, and they hereby 
are, authorized and directed to audit and allow the ac- 
counts of the said Alexander Claxton, for his reasonable 
expenses, incurred by-him in and about the prosecution: 
of his claim for salvage against the English merchant ship 
James Mitchell, in the Superior Court of the District of 
East Florida, so as that said expenses shall not exceed 
eight hundred and seventy-two dollars and seventy-five 
cents; and that the amount of the said expenses, when 
ascertained, be paid to the said Alexander Claxton, out 
ofany money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Jacob Wilderman. 


Be it enacted, €c., That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department cause to be paid to Jacob 
Wilderman, of the State of Illinois, the sum of two bun- 

dred and forty dollars, out of any money-in the Treasury. 
` not otherwise appropriated, in full for the balance of his 
pay as a Mounted Ranger, in the Company of Captain 
Short, from the sixteenth day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, to the fifteenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen. 

Approved, May 28, 1830, : 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of John Tuillier, 
deceased. 


Be it enacted, &c..That the heirs of John Tuillier, de- 
ceased, be, and they are hereby, confirmed in their 
claim to a tract of land situated on the West bank of the 
tiver Mississippi, in the parish of West Baton Rouge, 
containing six arpents in front by forty in depth, and 
bounded above by lands of Francois I. Tuillier, and be. | 
low by lands of Joseph Trahan; said tract of land to be | 
located according to a plat of survey made by Ephraim 
Davidson, on the sixth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and six ; and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office is hereby required, upon the presentation ; 


_AN ACT for the relief of Stephen Olney. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the benefits of the provisions of 
the act, entitled “4 An act for thé relief of certain surviving 
officers and soldiers of the Army of the Revolution,” passed 
May the fifteenth, one thousand eight hundred and twen.- 
ty-eight, be extended to Stephen Olney, of Rhode Island, 
a captain in the Army of the Revolution, and thathe be 
paid-and accounted with in the same manner as if he had 
already, at any time heretofore, since the passage of said 
act, complied with all the requisitions of the fourth sec- 
tion thereof; to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. í 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


“AN ACT for the relief of Wallace Robinson. 

Be it enacted, &e. That Wallace Robinson be, and he 
is-hereby authorized to surrender to the Register of the 
Land Office at St. Stephen’s, Alabama, the patent which 
issued to him on the twentieth day of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three, for the west half of 
the southwest quarter of section twenty-nine, in town- 
ship seventeen, of range one east, in the district east of 
Pearl river, in said State; and that the said Wallace Ro- 
binson be authorized,. in lieu thereof, to enter with said 
Register the west half of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion twenty-nine, in township seventeen, of range two 
east, in the same district, for which a patent shall issue : 
Provided,. That the said last named half quarter section 
shall remain unsold and unappropriated, and that the said 
Wallace Robinson shall, at the time of surrendering said 
patent for the first named half-quarter section, file there- 
with a release of all title to the same. i 
Approved : May 28, 1850. 


AN ACT for the relief of Ann Brashears, of Mississippi. 

Be it enacted, &c. That upona return of a plat and 
certificate of moves legally made, to the General Land — 
Office, a patent shall be issued to Ann Brashears, for 
four hundred and eighty arpents of Jand, in the county 
of Claiborne and State of Mississippi, on the north side of 
the north fork of Bayou Pierre, being the residue of a 
tract of eight hunded arpents surveyed for her under.the 
Spanish Government, by one William Thomas, then Dè- 
puty Surveyor for William Vausdan, Surveyor, after de- 
ducting therefrom the quantity of three hundred and 
twenty arpents, which has been confirmed to one Richard 
Sparks; which survey of eight hundred arpents included 
the place called the White Lick Ground, and a camp 
near the centre thereof, in which one Benjamin Foy once 
resided ; Provided, however, that such patent shall con- 
vey such title only as the United States now may have to 
it, and shal! not include any land to which any other per- 
son has a legal title; and shall not be issued until satis- 
factory evidence be laid before the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that it does not include any land to 
which any other person sets up a legal title. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of Vincent de Rivafinoli, and 
others. 

Be it enacted, xe. That the Secretary of State be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and required to issue letters pa- 
tent, in the usual form, to Vincent de Rivafinoli, for him? 
self, and as attorney in fact for Charles Harsleben and 
William Davis, of the kingdom cf Great Britain, as joint. 
inventors of a machine for facilitating the washing of 


and return of a survey of said land, so made by compe- | ores and alluvial soils, and the extraction of metallic sub- 
tent authority, to issue a patent therefor : Provided, That ; stances and precious stones from ores, earth, sand, or 
this act shall amount only-to a relinquishment on the part | other matterin which they may be found, upon his mak- 
of the United States, and shall in no manner affect the jing oath that he verily believes that he, and the said 
rights of third persons, or claims derived from the United | Charles Harsleben and William Davis, are the true joint 
States by purchase or donation. i inventors and discoverers of the said machine, and upon 

Approved : May 28, 1830, | his complying with all the provisions of the several acts 


. 
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of Congress relative to the issuing of letters patent for 
inventions and improvements, except so far as the said 
acts require, on-the part of aliens, a residence of two 
years in the United States.. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


~ AN ACT for the relief of Abraham Brownson: ` 
Be it enacted, &c. That the provisions of the act, entitled 
** An act for the relief of certain surviving officers and 
` soldiers of the army of the Revolution,” approved fif- 
` teenth May, one thousand eight h ndred and twenty- 
eight, be, and they are hereby, declared to be, applicable 
` to the case of Abraham Brownson, who enlisted in the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Seth Warner, in the 
Revolutionary war; and that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury be, and he is hereby, directed to extend the benefit 
of the said act to him, any thing contained in the same.to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT for the more effectual collection of the impost 
i duties. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
is hereby authorized to appoint an additional appraiser of 
merchandise for the port of New York, who shall take a 
similar oath, and have like power and compensation, and 
perform the same duties, with the appraisers now autho- 
rised by law to be appointed at that place. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury may appoint, not exceeding four assistant 
appraisers in New York, two in Philadelphia, and two in 
Boston, who shall be practically acquainted with the 
quality and value of some one or more of the chief arti- 
cles of importation, subject to appraisement, to be em- 
ployed in appraising goods in such manner as shall be 
directed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and who shall 
take aud subscribe an vath diligently and faithfully to ex- 
amine and inspect such goods, wares, or merchandise, as 
the principal appraisers may direct, and truly to report to 
them, to the best of their knowledge and belief, the true. 
yalue thereof, according te law; whereupon the principal 
appraisers shall revise and correct the same as they may 
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they, ora: 


ments shall not agree with that of the United States’ ap- 


‘| praisers, the collector shall decide between them: 


Set. 4. And be it further enacted, That the collectors 
of. the customs shall cause at least ane package_out: of 
every invoice, and one package at least out ‘of every 
twenty packages of each invoice, and a greater number 
should he deem it necessary, of goods imported into the 
respective districts, which package or packages he shall 
have first-designated on the invoice, to be opened and ex- 
amined, and if the game be found not to cerrespond with 
the invoice, or to be falsely charged in such invoice, the 
collector shall order, forthwith, all the goods contained in 
the same entry to be inspected ; and if such goods be 
subject toad valorem duty, the same shall be appraised, 
and if any package shall be found to contain -any article 
not described in the invoice, or if such package or in- 
voice be made up with intent, by a false valuation,- or ex- 
tension or otherwise, to evade or defraud the revenue, 
the same shall-be forfeited, and the fifteenth section of 
the ‘act supplementary to an act to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘an act to regulate the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, passed second March, one thousand 
seven hundred.and ninety-nine, and for ether purposes,” 


passed first March, one thousand eight hundred and | 


twenty-three ; and also so much of any act of Congress 
as imposes an additional duty or penalty of fifty per cen- 
tum on duties upon any goods which may be appraised 
at twenty-five per centum, or ten per centum, above their 


‘invoice price, is hereby repealed; and no goods lia- 


ble to be inspected or appraised as aforesaid, shall be 
delivered from the custody of the officers of the customs, 
until the same shall have been inspected or appraised, or 
until the packages sent to be inspected or appraised, shall 
be found correctly and fairly invoiced and put-up, and se 
reported to the collector. Provided, That the collector 
may, at the request of the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent, take bonds, with approved scenrity, in double 
the estimated value of such goods, conditioned that they 
shall be delivered to the order of the collector, at any 
time within ten days after the package or packages, sent 


| to the public stores shall have been appraised and report- 


r jority of them, shall have agreed, they shall: 
report-the. result to the collector, and-if their appraise- . 


judge proper, and report to the collector their decision | ed to the collector, And if, in the mean time, any of 
thereon ; but, if the collector shall deem any appraise- | the said packages shall be opened, without the consent 
ment of goods too low, he shall have power to order a re- | of the collector or surveyor, given in writing, and then 
appraisement, either by the principal appraisers, or by | in the presence of one of the inspectors of the customs, 
three merchants designated by him for that purpose,who | or if the said package or packages shall not be delivered 
shall be citizens of the United States, and cause the du- | to the order of the collector, according to the condition 


ties to be charged accordingly. 


of the said bond, the bond shall, in either case, be for- 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and af- | feited. 


ter the thirtieth day of September next, whenever goods 
of which wool or cotton is a component part, of similar 
kind, but different quality, are found in the same package, 
if not imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, it 
shall be the duty of the appraisers to adopt the value of 
the best article contained in such package as the average 
value of the whole; and if ihe owner, importer, or con- 
signee, or agent for any goods appraised, shall consider 
any appraisement made by the appraisers, or other per- 
sons designated by the collector, too high, he may apply 
to the collector, in writing, stating the reasons for his 
opinion, and having made oath that the said appraisement 
is higher than the actual cost and proper charges on 
which duty is to be charged, and also, that he verily be- 
lieves it is higher than the current value of the said goods, 
including said charges, at the place of exportation, the 
collector shall designate one merchant, skilled in the va- 
lue of such goods, and the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent, may designate another, both of whom shall 
be citizens of the United States, who, if they can- 
not agree in an appraisement, may designate an umpire, 
who shall algo be a citizen of the United States, and when 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the collector to cause all goods entered for re- 
exportation, with the right of drawback, to be inspected, 
and the articles thereof compared with their respective 
invoices, before a permit shall be given for landing the 
same; and where the goods so entered shall be found 
not to agree with the entry, they shall be forfeited ; and 
every importer, owner, consignee, agent, or exporter, 
who shall enter goods for importation, or for exportation, 
or transportation from one port or place to another, with 
the right of drawback, shall deposite with the collector 
the original invoice of such goods, if not before deposit- 
ed with the collector, and in that case an authenticated 
invoice thereof, to be -filed and preserved by him in the 
archives of the custom house, which shall be signed by 
such importer, owner, consignee, agent, or exporter, 
and the oath to be made on the entry of such goods as 
shall be annexed thereto. : 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Assistant 
Appraisers at New York shall receive a compensation of 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum ; and those at Boston 
and Philadelphia, a compensation of twelye hundred 


~~ 
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dollars per-annum, to be paid out of the proceeds of the 
‘customs ; and the clerks, and all other persons, employed 
inthe appraisers’ office, shall. be appointed by the prin- 
cipal. appraisers, and- their number and compénsation 
limited and fixed by the Seéretary of the Treasury. 
` -x Sec: 7o And be it further enacted, That. all forfeitures 
; incurred under thig act, shall be sued for, recovered, and 
distributed, according to: the provisions of the act, en- 
_ titled “an act to- regulate the collection of duties on im 
ports anc tonnage,” passed the second day of March, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine. Provided, 
That the appraisers and assistant appraisers, shall in no 
ease, receive any proportion of suclr forfeiture. 
provided: also, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 


feiture whenever he is of opinion that no fraud on. the 
revenue was intended. . 


~ Sec. 8, And be it further enacted, That whenever, in 

| the. opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, it may be 
- necessary to carry into full effect the laws for the collec- 
` tion of the revenue, he may authorize the collector of 
any district into which goods, wares,or merchandise, sub- 


ject to duty, may be imported, to require the owner, 


importer, or consignee of such goods, wares, or mer- 


chandise, to give bond,in addition to the bond now requir- 
ed by law,in a sum not exceeding the value of such mer- 


_chandise, that he will prcduce, or cause to be. producéd, 


‘within a reasonable time; to be fixed by the said Secretary 
such proof as the said Secretary may deem necessary, 


and as may be in the power ‘of the said- owner, impor- 
ter; or consignee, to obtain, to enable the collector to as- 
certain the class or description of manufacture or rate of 


duty, to which such 


goods, wares, or merchandise, may 
bejustly liable. ; 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the thirteenth day of September next, all iron, manufac- 


tured for rail roads, shall be liable to the same rate of du- 


ty which is now imposed on bar or bolt iron of similar 


manufacture ; and that all scrap iron shall be liable to the 
same duty that is charged on ironin pigs. Provided,That 


when it shall be satisfactorily proved to the Secretary of 


the Treasury, that any of the said iron imported for the 
purpose of being applied in the construction of any rail 
road or inclined plane by any State, or incorporated 
company, has been actually, and permanently laid on 
any such rail road or inclined plane ; that then, and in 
that case, he may allow to such State, or company, a 
drawback ef the duty on such rail road iron so laid ; or, 
ifthe duty upon the same shall have been actually paid, 
he may refund the same. Provided, such drawback or 
repayment shall not reduce the duty to be paid on such 
iron below twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, nor upon 
any less quantity than twenty tons. Í 
Approved, May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the Register and Receiver of the 
St. Helena land district in Louisiana, to receive evi- 
dence, and report upon certain claims to land mention- 
ed therein. ; 

Be it enacted, &e. That the Register and Receiver of 
the St. Helena land district, in the State of Louisiana, are 
hereby authorized and required to receive evidence in 


support of the claim of John McDonough toa tract of 


land on the Mississippi river, bounded above by the lands 
of John D. Bellevire, and below by lands of Madame 
A. Duplainter, and said to contain about fourteen ar- 
pents in front : also, one tract of land, situated on the ri- 
ver Amite, alleged to have been originally granted to 
Domingo Assaretto by Governor Miro, on the eighteenth 
February, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-cight, 
containing thirty arpents in front, by forty in depth, un- 
der whom the said McDonough claims title, 


And 


be, and he is hereby, authorized, to remit any such for- 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Regis- 
ter and Receiver shall have the same powers, and per- 
form the same duties, in relation to the‘said two claims, 
as was authorized and required: of them by the act of the 
third of March, one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen ; and shall report to the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office an abstract of the evidence furnished in 
each case, together with their opinion thereon, that the 
same may be laid before Congress at the commencement 
of their next session, ` 

Approved, May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT relative to the plan of Detroit, jn Michigan 
f Territory. ` 

Be il enacted, &e. That the Governor and Judges of 
the Territory of Michigan, or any three of them, are re- 
quired to make a report of the plan of laying out the town 
of Detroit, under, and by virtue ofan act,entitled ‘an act 
to provide for the adjustment of titles of landin the town 
of Detroit, and Territory of Michigan, and for other pur- 
poses,” passed the twenty-first April, one thousand eight 
hundred and six ; one copy of which shall, on or before 
the first day of January next, be deposited and recorded 
in the office of. the Secretary of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, and another copy transmitted to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, to be by him laid before Con- 
gress. 

Approved, May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT to repeal the provisoin “An act to authorize 
masters of vessels in certain cases to clear out either at 
the Custom House of Petersburg, or that of Rich- 
mond.” 

Beit enacted, &c. That the proviso of an act, passed 
May twenty-sixth, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-four, entitled ‘An act to authorize masters of vessels in. 
certain cases to clear out either at the Custom House of 
Petersburg, or that of Richmond,” be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 


AN ACT to repeal a part of an act, passed the twenty- 
sixth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
four, entitled “An act making provisions for the dispo- - 
sal of the public lands in the Indiana Territory, and for 
other purposes.” 

Be it enacted, &c. That so much of an act, approved 
the twenty-sixth day of March, in the year one thousand ` 
eight hundred and four, entitled “An act making provi- 
sions for the disposal of the public lands in the Indiana 
Territory, and for other purposes,” as makes it the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause, at. least once 
every year, the books of the offices to be examined, 
and the balance of public moneys in the hands of the sev- 
eral Receivers of Public Moneys of the said offices to be 
ascertained, be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved : May 28, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of Captain John Woods. 

Beit enacted, &c. That, instead of the reservation of 
six hundred and forty acres, heretofore surveyed in a 
square, and allowed to the said John Woods, a Cherokee 
Indian, in the county of Jackson, inthe State of Alaba- 
ma, the said John Woods be, and heis hereby, allowed 
to take his reservation, of the like quantity of six hun- 
dred and forty acres, in the county aforesaid, according 
to the following metes and bounds, to wit: Beginning at 
a large poplar, on the Stateline; thence, South fifteen 
degrees East, sixty poles, to a stake; thence, South forty- 
eight degrees East, twenty poles, to a stake; thence 
South twenty-seven degrees East, sixty-four poles to a 
sourwood; thence, South fifty degrees East, forty-eight 
| poles to a deg-woed; thence, South sixty-seven degrees 
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East, two hundred and eighty-eight poles, to a white 


oak; thence, South seven degrees West fifty-two poles to |” of the United 


a large white oak; thence, South forty-one degrees West 
fifty-five poles, toa large white oak;.thence South twen- 
ty-four degrees East, twenty poles to a black walnut; 
thence, West two hundred and six poles, to a large white 
oak on the South side of the cove; thence, North fifty 
‘ nine degrees West, one hundred and four poles, to a 
hickory; thence, North twelve degrees West, fifty poles, 
to a Spanish oak; thence, North thirty-one. degrees 
West, thirty-nine poles, to a stake; thence, North eleven 
degrees West, eighteen poles, toan elm; thence North 
thirty degrees West, forty-two poles, to a white oak, 
thence, North forty-seven degrees West, thirty-six poles 
~ toa hamham; thence, North seventy-seven degrees West, 
fourteen poles to a stake above the head of a spring; 
thenee, North forty degrees West, fifty-seven’ poles, to 
the edge of the West part of Box’s cove, to a small 
beech; thence, West two hundred and fifteen poles, toa 
box elder; thence, North seventy poles, to a beech; 
thence, East one hundred and thirty poles, to a stake, 
North fifty degrees East, sixty poles, to a white oak at 
the foot ofarocky bluff; thence, East one hundred and 
sixty poles, to the beginning; Provided, that nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed to authorize the 
removal of any individual who may have settled upon, 
and may now occupy, any part of the land included with- 
in the metes and bounds aforesaid, without the consent 
of such occupant. 

Approved: May 28, 1830. 

AN ACT relating to the Orphans’ Courts in the District 
of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, the Secretary of the Treasury pay to the Judge 
of the Orphans’ Court of Alexandria county, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in quarterly payments, out of any un- 
appropriated money in the Treasury, the sum of eight 
hundred dollars per annum, in lieu of all other compen- 
sation for his servicesas Judge of said Court. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the passage of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury pay 
to the Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Washington coun- 
ty, inthe District of Columbia, in quarterly payments, 
out of any unappropriated money in the Treasury, the 
sum of one thousand dollars per annum, in lieu of al 
other compensation for his services as Judge of said 
Court. 

Approved : May 29, 1850. 


AN ACT to yest in the State of Indiana certain lands 
within the limits of the canal grant. 


Be it enacted, &c. That there be vested in the State of 
Indiana twenty-nine thousand five hundred and twenty- 
eight acres and seventy-eight-hundredths of the public 
lands, to be selected by the Canal Commissioners of said 
State, from the alternate sections reserved to the United 
States in the division made under “an act to grant a cer- 
tain quantity of land to the State of Indiana, for the pur- 
pose of aiding said State in opening a canal to connect 
the waters of the Wabash river with those of Lake Erie,” 
approved March second, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, which shall be in lieu of the aforesaid quan- 
tity heretofore sold by the United States, permanently re- 
served by treaty to individuals, and located by individual 
grants before the division aforesaid, and which would 
otherwise have become the property of the said State in 
virtue of the act above referred to; the selections afore- 
said to be made and reported by the Commissioners to the 
proper land offices, before the reserved sections aforesaid 
shall be offered for sale. ` 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 
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AN ACT -to'protect the Surveyors.of-the Public Lands 
of the United States, and to punish persons guilty of 
- interrupting and hindering, by force, Surveyors in the 

discharge of- their duty. - ` 

Be tt enac’ed, &c. That any person who shall heréaf- 
ter, inany manner, by threats or force, interrupt, hinder, 
or. prevent, the surveying of the public lands of the 
United States, or of any private land claim, which -has, 
or may be confirmed by the United States, or the autho- 
rity thereof, by the persons authorized to survey the same, 
in conformity with the instructions of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, or the principal Surveyorsin 
any of the districts, in any State or Territory, shall be 
considered and adjudged to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction in any District or Circuit Court of 
the United States, in any State or Territory, having ju- 
risdiction of the same, shall be fined a sum not less than 
fifty dollars, nor more than three thousand dollars, and 
be imprisoned for a period of time notoless than one nor 
more than three years. i 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
President of the United States shall be satisfied that forci- 
ble opposition has been offered, or will likely be offered, 
to any Surveyor or Deputy Surveyor, or Assistant Sur- 
veyor, in the discharge of his or their duties, in survey- 
ing the public lands of the United States, it shall and 
may be lawful for the President to order the Marshal of 
the State or District, by himself or deputy, to attend 
such Surveyor, Deputy, or Assistant Surveyor, with suffi- 
cient force to protect such officer in the execution of his 
duty as Surveyor, to remove force should any be offered. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to alter and amend the sixty-fifth article of the — 


first section of an act, entitled ‘An act for establish- 

ing rules and articles for the government of the Armies 

of the United States,” passed the tenth of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and six. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, whenever a General officer 
commanding an army, or a Colonel commanding a sepa- 
rate department, shall be the accuser or prosecutor ot 
any officer in the Army of the United States, under his 
command, the General Court Martial for the trial of such 
officer, shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That the proceedings 
and sentence of the said Court shall be sent directly to 
the Secretary of War, to be by him laid before the Pre- 
sident for his confirmation or approval, or orders in the 


case. : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
sixty-fifth article of the first section of “An act for esta- 
blishing rules and articles for the government of the Ar- 
mies of the United States,” passed onthe tenth of April, 
eighteen hundred and six, as is repugnant hereto, be, 
and the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the selection of certain school 
lands in the Territory of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, &c. That wherever the sixteenth sec- 
tions in said Territory, either in whole, or in part, are 
now, or may hereafter be, included in private claims, 
held by titles confirmed, or legally decided to be valid 
and sufficient, other lands equivalent thereto and most 
convenient to the same, may be selected in lieu thereof, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and the lands so selected shall be entered in the office of 
the Register of the land district in which they may lie, 
and be, by such Register, reported to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, as school lands selected un- 
der this act: Provided, That, before making any entry 
| of such other lands, the case shall be made out to the sa- 
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tisfaction:of the’ Register and Receiver of the said dis- 
“trict, agreeably to-fules to be prescribed by the Commis- 
‘sioner of the Generat Land Office for that purpose, shew- 
-i ing that.the sixteenth section, ora part thereof, has been 
-included in the manner abovementioned. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT grantmg pensions-to SamuelH.-Phillips, Cord 
Hazard, and John M‘Creary, and to increase the pen- 
‘sion of George W. Howard. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby directed to place the following named pet- 
sons on the list of invalid nensioners of the United States, 
who shall be entitled to and receive pensions according 

“to the rates, and commencing at the: times. hereinafter 
. mentioned, that is to say : 

.» Cord Hazard, at the rate of twenty dollars per month, 
to commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and ‘twenty-nine ; 

Samuel H. Phillips, at the rate of twenty dollars per 
month, to commence from the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty ; l ý 

John M‘Creary, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

George W. Howard, who has been heretofore placed 
on the invalid pension list, to receive, hereafter, the sum 
of fourteen dollars per month, to commence on the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the pensions 
above granted shall be continued to the persons respect- 
ively, during their respective lives; and that it shall rot 
be necessary for them to produce an affidavit of continu- 
ed disability. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Thomas Blackwell. 
-> Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
-of the Treasury be, and they hereby are, authorized and 
required to settle and adjust the account of Thomas 
Blackwell, a Captain of the Army ofthe Revolution, and 
allow to him five: years’ full pay ; which five years’ full 
pay is the commutation of his half pay for life; to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 
- Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the owners of the ship Alle- 
ghany, and their legal representatives. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there be allowed to the owners 
of the ship Alleghany, which was captured at Gibraltar, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and twelve, while 
in the service of the United States, 


in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to the said 
owners, or their legal heirs or representatives. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Elisha Ives. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Elisha Ives, out of any money not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of one thousand five hundred dollars, 
the value of a boat of his which was captured by the 
enemy in May, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
while said boat was used for transporting munitions of 
war from Oswego to Sackett’s Harbor, the said boat being 
in said service, undera contract made with Captain Wool- 
sey, and not at the risk of the owner. 

Approved : May 29, 1830, 


Vox. VI—f 


! an extension of said contract, in the 


and condemned as a: 
rize of war, the sum of sixteen thousand and four hun- | 
dred dollars ; and that the same be paid out of any money | ascertained, t 


AN ACT for the relief of William Morrison. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
Pay to William Morrison, out of any money in the- Trea- 
Sury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three thou- 
Sand seven hundred and fifty-eight dollars seventy-two . 
cents, the balance due him for supplies furnished the 
troops of the United States. under his contract with. the — 
Secretary of War, dated the third day of April, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen. 

Approved: May, 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Haynet. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to John Hayner, out of any money not otherwise ap-. 
propriated, the sum of one hundred dollars, the value of 
a horse he lost at the attack on Baltimore during the late 
war, by reason of being dismounted and separated from 
him, the said John Hayner serving asa mounted rifle- 
man in cavalry, in a company commanded by H. St. G. 
Tucker. 

Approved : May 29, 1839. 


AN ACT for the relief of James Fisk. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to James Fisk, of the State of Vermont, late Collec- 
tor of the Customs for that State, four hundred and forty- 
nine dollars and seventy cents, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated; it being the 
amount of which the Deputy Collector of the Customs, at 
Berkshire, in said State, was robbed of, on the sixth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, and 
which the said James Fisk has paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Ephraim F. Gilbert. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Third Auditor of the Trea- - 
sury Department be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to ascertain the damages and losses sustained by 
Epliraim F. Gilbert, after the close of his Jabor in de- 
livering stone for the United States at Fort Niagara, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, un- 
der his contract for that purpose, dated the twenty-ninth 
day of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixteen; which losses and damages were sustained 
in preparing to deliver a further quantity of stone, under 

year one thousand . 
eight hundred aud eighteen ; and the same is to be as- 
certained on just and equitable principles, so as to m- Ț 
demnify him for his expenditures in making preparations 
for delivering a further quantity of stone in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and for damages 
sustained in the particulars mentioned in the report of the 
Committee of Claims on this subject. And the surn thug 
he Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to said Gilbert, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : May 29, 1850. 
AN ACT for the relief of John Scott, executor of Charles 

Yates, deceased. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and required to pay to John Scott, executor 
of Charles Yates, deceased, interest at the rate of six per 
centum per annum, upon the specie value of a loan office 
certifrcate issued to, and in the name of Edward Watkins, 
for the sum of five hundred dollars, and numbered eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 
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AN ACT to reimburse Lieutenant Daniel Tyler fór mo- 
ney advanced by him for the Government of the United 
States. Sh 
Be it enacted, &c. That, out of any moneys in the 

‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, there be paid to 

Lieutenant Daniel Tyler, of the United States’ Army, the 

sum of four hundred and thirty dollars and eleven cents, 

to reimburse him for so much paid by him for and on ac- 
count of the Government. 
Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Roger Enos. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Roger Enos, 
late Collector of the district of Memphreymagog, in Ver- 
mont, out of any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, one hundred and three dollars, being the 
moiety of the proceeds of a penalty recovered by the 
said Roger Enos, in the name of the United States, 
against a certain Josiah Parmelees in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen. 

Approved : May 29, 1830, 


AN ACT for the relief of Jeremiah Walker, of the State 
of Louisiana. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Jeremiah Walker be, and he 
is hereby, confirmed in his title to a certain tract of land 
situate in the parish of East Feliciana, and State of Lou- 
isiana, lying on the Lost Fork of Thompson’s creek; it 
being the place first settled by Thomas Smith, and trans- 
ferred by him to Sullivan, by Sullivan to White, and by 
White to the said Walker; containing not more than six 
hundred and forty acres: : Provided, That this confirma- 
tion shall operate asa relinquishment on the part ot 
the United States only. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Abel Allen. 


Be ii enacted, &c. ‘Vhat the act to provide for certain 
persons engaged in the land and naval service of the U. 
States in the Revolutionary war, passed the eighteenth 
day of March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, shall be 
construed to authorize the Secretary of War, to place on 
the pension list Abel Allen, a soldier in the Revolutiona- 
ry war, now insane, of the date of the eighteenth of Au- 
gust, Anno Dominieighteen hundred and twenty-nine; 
and that the receipt of his guardian forthe time being, 
shall be sufficient for the pension allowed by the said 
act. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the reliefof Majer M. M. Payne, of the 
United States’ Army. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the sum of twelve hundred 
and seventy five dollars be paidto Major M. M. Payne, 
of the United States’ Army, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, as a re-imburse- 
ment forthe expenses which he incurred in defending a 
suit brought against him in the State of South Carolina, 
to recover from him damages for the performance of an 
act strictly within the line of his professional duty. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Isaiah Townsend, Peter Dox, 
and Gerrit Le Grange, sureties of Gerrit L. Dox. 
Be it. enacted, &c. That the Postmaster General be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to allow the sum of one thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-eight dollars and fifty 
cents, together with any interest which may have 


been charged upon that sum, from the first day of 


April, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, as a 
eredit upon any judgment which may have been re- 
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covered agai 
rit Le Grange, 


Approved: May 29, 1830, 


AN ACT to provide for surveying certain lands. in the 


; Territory of Arkansas. . 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Surveyor General of the 


States of Ilinois, Missouri, and Territory of Arkansas, 
be, and he is hereby authorized to contract for, and pay, 
at the rate of four dollars per mile, for the surveying of 
such of the public lands in the Territory of Arkansas, 
which lie on the rivers, and are so thickly covered with . 
cane, that contracts for executing the surveys thereof, by 
suitable persons, cannot be made at the existing price +; 


Provided, That said Surveyor General shall certify to the 


Commissioner of the General Land Office, from time to 
time, the quantity of land, for the surveying of which, 
the additional compensation allowed by this act shall be 
contracted for, and the reasons, in his opinion, requiring 
the increased allowance. : 


Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to exempt ‘deserters, in time of peace, from 


the punishment of death. 
Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of 


this act, no officer or soldier in the Army of the United 


States, shall be subject to the punishment of death for 


desertion in time of peace. 


Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to relinquish the reversionary interest of the 


United States in certain Indian reservations in the State 
of Alabama. 


Be it enacted, &c. That all the right, title, and interest, 
which might accrue or revert to the United States, to the 
reservations of land now claimed and possessed by Co- 


naleskee, commonly called Challenge, James Ore, and 
Giles McAnulty and his wife Alice, and William Wilson 


and his wife Peggy Wilson, under a treaty made and con- 


cluded between the United States and the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians, on the eighth day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen ; and all the right, title, and 
interest, which might accrue or revert to the United 
States, to reservations of land now claimed and possessed 
by George Stiggins, and Arthur Sizemore, under a treaty 
made and concluded between the United States and the 
Creek Indians, at Fort Jackson, on the ninth day of Au- 
gust, one thousand eight hundred and fonrteen, all Jying 
m the State of Alabama, be, and the same are hereby, 
relinquished, and vested in the said reservees, and their 
heirs, respectively : Provided, That the said Conaleskee, 
commonly called Challenge, James Ore, Giles McAnulty, 
and William Wilson, George Stiggins, and Arthur Size- 
more, with their respective families, shall remove to their 
respective tribes west of the Mississippi river, not includ- 
ed in any State or Territory ; and that the Government of 
the United States shall not be chargeable with the ex- 
pense of their removal or transportation, or with any al- 
lowance of land to, or on account cf either of them, or 
their respective families: ad provided, also, that no con- 
veyance or deed of the said lands, or any part of them, 
shall be valid or effectual, until every such conveyance 
or deed, shall be submitted to one of the District Attor- 
neys for the Districts of Alabama, for his approbation ; 
and if, after inquiry into the facts and circumstances at- 
tending the contracts for the sale of any of the said lands, 
he shall be satisfied that such contracts are fair, and that 


the consideration paid, or agreed to be paid, therefor, is ` 


adequate, he shall endorse his approbation on each con- 


Isaiah Townsend, Peter. Dox, . and. Gefi- 
as the sureties. of Gerrit E- Dox, latecs -~ 
Postmaster at Albany, in the State ‘of Néw York, that 
| amount of postage having been paid by him, and for 
which no credit has ever been given. ý a 
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_ veyance and deed so-approved ; and, thereafter, the same 
< shall be deemed validand ‘effectual. 
Approved : May’29, 1830. =" 


“AN ACT to reduce the duty on molasses, and to allow'a 
‘drawback on spirits distilled from foreign materials. 
Beit enacted, &c. That, from and after the thirtieth day 

of September, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
the duty on molasses shall be five cents for each gallon, 
-and no more ; and fromand after that time there shall be 
allowed a drawback of four cents upon every gallon of 
spirits distilled in the United States, or the territories 
thereof, from foreign molasses, on the exportation thereof 
` to any foreign port or place other than the dominions of 
any foreign State immediately adjoining the United States, 
` ìn the same manner and on the same conditions as before 
. the tariff of May the nieeteenth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to reduce the duty on Salt. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the duty on salt be fifteen 
cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, from the thirty-first 
of December next, until the thirty-first of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one; and, after 
that time, ten cents per bushel, and no more. 

Approved : May 29, 1830, 


AN ACT to repeal the proviso in the act for the relief 
of Philip Slaughter, passed the 26th May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

Be it enacted, &c. That so rauch of the act for the re- 
lief of Philip Slaughter, passed the twenty-sixth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, as 
provides, ‘that the acceptance, by the said Slaughter, 
of the grant herein made, shell be in lieu of any claim 
he may have under the provisions of a bill passed at this 
session of Congress, entitled ‘ An act for the relief of 
the surviving officers and. soldiers of the Revolution,” 
be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Ephraim Whitaker, and John 
i J. Jacobs. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the benefits of the provisions 
of the act, entitled “* An act for the relicf of certain sur- 
viving officers and soldiers of the Army of the Revolu- 
tion,” passed May the fifteenth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, which a Captain in the Army of 
the Revolution, on the continental establishment, is enti- 
tled to receive, be extended to Ephraim Whitaker, of 
the city of Troy, and John J. Jacobs, of Virginia, in the 
same manner as if the said Ephraim Whitaker and John 
J. Jacobs had fully complied with the provisions of the 
fourth section of the said act; and that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be authorized and directed to pay to them, 
or their authorized: attorneys, respectively, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
such monthly pay as they are respectively entitled to, 
under the provisions of the said act, commencing on 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the settlement of the accounts of Samuel 
Sitgreaves. f 

Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and they hereby are, authorized and 
directed to pass to the credit of the late Samuel Sit- 
greaves, the sum of ten thousand four hundred and for- 
ty-five dollars and fifty six cents, with which sum he now 
stands charged on the books of the Treasury. 

Approved: May 29, 1830, 


| 


| 


AN ACT for-the rélief of George Ermatinger. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Third Auditor of the Trea- 
sury ascertain the value of a horse which belonged to 
said George, and was killed at the attack on Fort Ste- 
phenson, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirteen, while the said George was in the military ser- 
vice of the United States; and when said value shall be 
so ascertained, on such proof as the said George may 
produce, the said auditor is directed to make such de- 
duction therefrom of such sum as he shall ascertain the 
said George has received for forage after his said horse 
was killed, and before he obtained another; and when 
the said Auditor shall report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount due the said George, on account 
of said loss, said Secretaty is directed to pay to said 
George the said sum so found to be his due, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. - 

Approved: May 29, 1830, ` 


—— 


AN ACT to amend the acts regulating the Commercial 
Intercourse between the United States and certain Co- 
lonies of Great Britain. 


Be it enacted, &c. That whenever the President of the 
United States shall receive satisfactory evidence that the 
Government of Great Britain will open the ports in. its 
colonial possessions in the West Indies, on the continent 
of South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, and 
the Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the vessels of the Uni- 
ted States, for an indefinite or for a limited term, ‘that 
the vessels of the United States and their cargoes; on en- 
tering the colonial ports aforesaid, shall not be subject to 
other or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or charges of. 
any other description, than would be imposed on British 
vessels or their cargoes, arriving in said colonial posses- 
sions from the United States ; that the vessels of the 
United States may import into the said colonial posses- 
sions from the United States any article or articles which 
could be imported in a British vessel into the said pos- 
sessions from the United States; and that the vessels of 
the United States may export from the British colonies 
aforementioned, to any country whatever, other than the 
dominions or possessions of Great Britain, any article or 
articles that can be exported therefrom in a British ves- 
sel, to any country other than the British dominions or 
possessions as aforesaid ; leaving the commercial inter- 
course of the United States, with all other parts of the - 
British dominions or possessions, on a footing not less fa- 
vorable to the United States than it now is, and that then, 
and in such case, the President of the United States shall 
be, and he is hereby authorized, at any time before the 
next session of Congress, to issue his proclamation, đe- 
claring that he has received such evidence ; and, there- 
upon, from the date of such proclamation, the ports of 
the United States shall be opened, indefinitely, or for a 
term fixed, as the case may be, to Brifish vessels coming: 
from the said British colonial possessions, and their car- 
goes; subject to no other or higher duty of tonnage-or 
impost, or charge of any description whatever, than 
would be levied on the vessels of the United States, or 
their cargoes, arriving from the said British possessions ; 
and it shall be lawful for the said British vessels to im- 
port into the United States, and to export therefrom, 
any article or articles which may be imported or export- 
ed in vessels of the United States ; and the act, entitled 
sAn act concerning navigation,” passed on the eigh- 
teenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen ; an act supplementary thereto, passed the fif- 
teenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty ; and an act, entitled “An act to regulate the 
commercial intercourse between the United States and 
certain British ports,” passed on the first day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, are, in 
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such case, hereby declared to be suspended, or absolute- 
ly repealed, as the case may require. e 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
ports of the United States shall have been opened, un- 
der the anthority given in the first section of this act, 
British vessels and their cargoes shall be admitted to an 
entry in the ports of the United States, from the islands, 
provinces, Or colonies of Great Britain, on or near the 
North American continent, and North or East of the 


. United States. $ 


Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Lieutenant Colonel Enos Cut- 
ler, of the United States Army. 

Beit enacted, &c. That out of any moneys in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, there be paid to the Secreta- 
ry of War, the sum of two thousand one hundred and fif- 
ty dollars, to be applied by him to the payment of dama- 
ges, costs, and expenses, incurred by Lieutenant Colo- 

nel Enos Cutler, to that amount, in defending certain 
suits brought against hin as the representative of the 
United States, and acting under the orders of the De- 
partment of War. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for authorizing a Patent to be issued to Moses 
Shaw. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of State be, and he is hereby authorized and requi- 
red to issue letters patent to Moses Shaw, for a mode for 
blasting rocks, upon his complying with the directions of 
the act, entitled “An act to promote the progress of the 
. ‘useful arts, and to repeal the act heretofore made for 
that purpose,” and the several acts supplementary to, and 
amendatory of, the said act ; except so far as the said 
acts, or any part or parts of them, require a residence of 
two years within the United States, in like manner in all 
respects, as if the said Moses Shaw had resided two years 
within the United States. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Thomas W. Newton, assignee 
of Robert Crittenden. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay, out of any money not otherwise appropriated, to 
Thomas W. Newton, assignee of Robert Crittenden, two 
hundred and thirty dollars, the value of two horses, lost 
for the want of forage, by the said Robert Crittenden, in 
the service of the United States, in the Seminole war, in 
May, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, the said 
Crittenden being the commander of the Kentucky 
Guards, in said campaign. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT forthe relief of Mesheck Browning. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Mesheck Browning, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hundred 
dollars, the value of two horses owned by him, in the 
service of the United States, by impressment, to trans- 
port a part of the baggage of the army commanded by 
Gen. Hull ; which horses died for the want of forage, in 
the wilderness, on their return to Cincinnati. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Sarah Easton and Dorothy Sto- 
rer, children and heirs at law of Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Hanson Harrison, deceased. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, directed and required 
to adjust and settle the account of Sarah Easton and Do- 
rothy Storer, children and heirs at law of Lieutenant Co- 
Jonel Robert Hanson Harrison, and pay to them five 
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years’ full ‘pay; being the ‘commutation -for half pay for 
life, due to their said fatherin his life time, for services 
by him rendered tothe United States in. their army, du- 
ring the Revolutionary war, as a Lieutenant Colonel on 
the Continental éstablishment ; and that the same be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. l x - ' 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, directed, and 
required to issue to the said Sarah and Dorothy, and in 
their names, a land warrant for four hundred and fifty 
acres of military bounty: land, as and for the lands to 
which the said. Robert Hanson Harrison was, while in 
full life, entitled, for and on account of the services by 
him so aforesaid rendered ; and that the same may be lo- 
cated on any vacant or unlocated lands heretofore appro- 
priated by Congress for sail purposes. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Fielding L. White. 
Be it enacted, &c. That Fielding L. White, late Jailer 


„of Madison County, in the State of Alabama, be allowed 


and paid, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

appropriated, the sum of. fifty dollars, paid by him as a 

reward for the arrest and commitment of David H. Dyer, 

on a charge of robbing the Post Office at Florence. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Scott. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one. dollars and ninety-seven cents 
be paid, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, to Alexander Scott, on account of his ser- 
vices as a pohtical agentof the Government of the United 
States in Venezuela. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. - 


AN ACT for the relief of Ann D. Baylor. : 

Be it enacted, &c. That the accounting olficers of the 
Treasury be, and they hereby are, authorized, directed, 
and required to settle the account of Ann D. Baylor, 
widow of John Walker Baylor, Esquire, deceased, who 
was only son and heir at law of Col. George Baylor, late 
of the army of the United States in the Revolutionary 
war, deceased, forall such Loan Office certificates as 
were issued from the Loan Office of the United States, in 
Virginia, iù the name of the said George Baylor, payable 
to him, and now remain on the books ofsthe Treasury, 
outstanding and unpaid, and not transferred to any other 
person by him; and that they pay to her, the said Ann 
D. Baylor, as trustee for the heirs at law and. distributees 
of the said John Walker Baylor, and to their sole use, 
the same amount of money which might have been re- 
ceived on said certificates, had they been subscribed to 
the loan of the United States, under the act, entitled “An 
act making provision for the debt of the United States,” 
passed August fourth, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety ; making ont said account, and settling and paying 
the same, in all respects, in manner and form as if such 
subscription had then been made, and the dividends cre 
dited thereunto, according to the several provisions ‘of 
said act, and the act passed April twenty-eighth, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, in aid thereof, 
and the whole amount left uncalled for in the Treasury 
till the present time ; together with that part thereof 
which has been credited with interest at three per cent. 
per annum ; and that the same be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Charles Collins. 
Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to Charles Collins, 
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et late Collector of the Port and District of Bristol, in Rhode 


>< Island, out of any-money in the Treasury. not otherwise 
“appropriated, two hundred and forty-five dollars and fif- 


n teen cents, 


t being the moiety of the proceeds of the for- 
feiture of the Brig Nedeshda, to’ which the said Charles 


7 Colins was by Jaw entitled. 


factory evidence of 
‘administrators, ) out 


` ed States? Army ; being the amount 


“of any money in the Treasury, 


» dred and twenty-eight, rth 
-ed States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in favor 


Approved : May 29, 1830. - - 


‘AN ACT for the relief of the heirs or representatives of 


widow Dupre. — 


"Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘pay to the heirs 


or representatives of widow Dupre, late 
deceased, (on the presentation of satis- 
heirship, or of being executors or 
of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of eight thousand nine 
hundred and ninety five dollars, for the destruction and 
damage of her buildings, and for the destruction of her 
fences below New Orleans, during the late war, while 
her plantation was in the military occupation of the Unit- 
estimated for 
such destruction and damage by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for that purpose, by Gencral J ackson. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


of New Orleans, 


AN ACT for the relief of John Conard, Marshal of the 


Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and heis hereby, authorized and required to pay, out 
not otherwise appropriated, 
the amount now due upona judgment rendered on the 
twenty-fourth day of November, one thousand eight hun- 
by the Circuit Court of the Unit- 


of Francis H. Nicoll, and against John Conard, Marshal 
of the said district, for the sum of thirty-nine thousand 
two hundred and forty-nine dollars and sixty cents, toge- 


~ ther with all the legal costs which have accrued against 


“AN ACT for the 


‘the said Conard, either in the said Circuit Court or upon 
the affirmance of the said judgment in the Supreme 
Court: Provided, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall retain from the amount hereby appropriated, so 
much as Francis H. Nicol may be indebted to the United 
States on his own account, or as security of any other 
person. 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


relief ofthe legal representatives of Jo- 
seph Jeans, deceased. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to the legal representatives of J oseph Jeans, deceas- 
ed, the sum of sixty-one dollars, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, that being the dif 
ference between the value of two horses impressed into 
the service of the United States, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve, and never returned to 
said Jeans, and the sum which said Jeans has received 
for the use and risk of said horses. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of William Price. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, required to set- 
tle the account of William Price, and to allow him five 
years’ full pay as Lieutenant in the Revolutionary war, 
which five years’ full pay is the commutation of his half 
pay for life ; to be paid out of any moneys in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 29, 1830, | 


| one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 


AN ACT for the benefit of Charles Brown, a soldier of 
i ; the Revolutionary war. ; 


Béit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of War be, and ; 
he is hereby, directed to place fhe name of Charles ~ 
Brown upon the Pension list, at the rate of eight dollars ` 
per month, to continue during his natural life; and to , 
commence on the first day of January, in the year on 


thousand eight hundred and thirty. : 
Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of David Brooks. 


Be it enacted, 2c. That the benefits of the provisions of- 
the act, entitled ‘An act for the relicf of certajn survi- 
ving officers and soldiers of the army of the revolution,” 
passed May fifteenth, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, which a Lieutenant in the army of the re-- 
volution, on the continental establishment, is entitled to 
receive, be extended to David Brooks, of the city of New 
York, inthe same manner as if the said David Brooks had 
fully complied with the provisions of the fourth section of 
the said act ; and that the Secretary: of the Treasury be 
authorized and directed to pay to him, or his authorized 
attorney, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such monthly pay as he is entitled to 
under the provisions of the said act, commencing on the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the heirs of Colonel John Elis, 
deceased. i 


Beit enacted, &c. That the heirs of Colonel John Ellis, 
formerly of the State of Mississippi, now deceased, be 
permitted to enter, without the payment of any conside- 
ration therefor, one section of the public land, according 
to the public surveys hitherto made, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi ; and that a patent therefor be issued to them by 
the proper authority : Provided, however, That, previous 
to the issuing of said patent, they shall file with the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office a deed, relin- 
quishing to the United States all claim to a tract of land 
of like quantity, for which a certificate, number thirty- 
one, Register’s number one thousand and one, was issu- 
ed to their ancestor John Ellis, on the eighteenth day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, by 
Nicholas Gray, register, and Parker Walton, receiver; 
west of Pearl river, acting as commissioners under the act 
of Congress of the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twelve, entitled “An act confirming claims 
to lands in the Mississippi Territory, founded on warrants 
of survey granted by the British or Spanish Govern- 


“ments.” 


Sec. 2.. And be tt further enacted, That no patent shall . 
be issued on any survey founded on said certificate, and 
that any patent so issued, shall be absolutely void. 

Approved, May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Martha Yeomans, widow of 
John Yeomans, deceased. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to 
Martha Yeomans, widow of John Yeomans, deceased, a 
Lieutenant of Infantry in the Continental Line, during 
the Revolutionary war, such sum as the said John Yeo- 
mans, who died on the twelfth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, would 
have been entitled to, under the provisions of an act, en- 
titled «An act for the relief of certain surviving officers 
and soldiers of the Army of the Revolution,” passed the 
fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight husdred and 
twenty eight, from the third day of March, in the year 
to the twelfth . 


AN ACT for the relief of Alexander Love. 
Be it enacted, &c. That Alexander Love be, and he is 
hereby, confirmed in his title to two thousand arpents of 
land, situated on. the East side of the river Perdido, in 


the Territory of Florida, to be located according to a 
plat and survey made of the same, on the tenth of April, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one. And the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, upon being presented 
with a plat and survey of said land, regularly made as 
aforesaid, shall issue a patent therefor : Provided, That 
this act shall amount only to a relinquishment on the part 
of the United States, and shall in no manner affect the 
rights of third persons, or claim derived from the United 
States by purchase or donation. ; 3 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Nathaniel Childers. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Court of the United States 
for the fifth circuit of Virginia, holden in the city of Rich- 
mond, be, and the same is hereby, authorized, at the 
next, or any succceding term, on due proof being made, 
to allow to Nathaniel Childers such further compensa- 
tion as they may think he is entitled to, for taking the 
fourth census, in the county of Norfolk, in the State of 
Virginia, by reason of the dispersed situation of the in- 
habitants in said county : Provided, That the further al- 
lowance the said Court may make, shall not exceed, with 
what the said Childers has heretofore received, exclusive 
of taking the manufactories, one dollar and twenty-five 
eents for each fifty persons enumerated. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the amount so 
allowed shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, on the certificate of said 
Court, showing the amonnt thus allowed. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of John Glass. 

Be it enacted, &. That, whenever John Glass, of Law- 
rence county, Alabama, shall produce to the Register 
and Receiver of Public Moneys in the Land Office at 
Huntsville, in said State, satisfactory evidence that he is 
equitably entitled to the Northeast quarter of section 
four, in township five, of range seven, West, in the dis- 
trict of land sold at Huntsville, and shall pay to the said 
Receiver of Public Moneys, the balance of the purchase 
money due on said quarter section, without interest, and 
deducting therefrom thirty-seven and a half per centum, 
the said John Glass shall be entitled to receive a patent 
for the said quarter section: Provided, said Glass shall 
make said proof, and pay said balance, with the deduc- 
tion aforesaid, on or before the first day of January next ; 
and that the patent hereby directed to be issued shall on- 
ly operate as a relinquishment from the United States, as 
far as regards the moiety which might have been claim- 
ed by Alexander McQuie. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said John 
Glass may, under the conditions and restrictions contain- 
ed in the foregoing section, in his election, avail himself 
of the provisions of ‘* an act for the relief of purchasers 
of public lands, and for the suppression of fraudulent 
practices at the public sales of the lands of the United 
States,” passed at the present session of Congress. 

. -Approved : May 29, 1830. 


‘pensat : e 
‘afew cents, paid bý Bezaleel Wells, in the year oti thou- 


ne relief of Samuel ‘Sprigg, of Virginia. 


n fór three hundred and seventy-nine. dollars ‘and 


, &e.. That there shall be “granted ito- | 
g, of the. State of Virginia, as a- full com- 


sand-eight and hundred five, into.the: Treasury of the U. ’ 


States, as the first instalment: on the. purchase of a’frac. 
tion of land, entered by said Wells, in the-State ôf Ohio, 
in the Steubenville District, being section twenty-six, in 
township two, range two, which amount was thereafter 
paid to him by said Sprigg, one-half section of any land 
belonging to the United States, which has been hereto- 
fore offered for sale, and which is, by law, now subjected 
to entry; and that, upon an éntry thereof being made 
with the proper officer, a patent for the same shall issue 
to the said Samuel Sprigg. f De 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 

AN ACT forthe relief of Benjamin Homans. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 

pay to Benjamin Homans, out of any money in the Trea- 


sury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three hun- `: 


dred dollars, in full for his services in the Navy Depait- 

ment as temporary clerk, from the’ first of August to the 

thirtieth of November, one thousand eight hundred and 

twenty-three, both days inclusive. : 
Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of David Rogers and Sons. 

Be it enacted, &c. That. the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury pay to David Rogers and Sons, out of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, one hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars, and sixty-seven cents, being the 
amount of drawback on certain teas, entered for benefit 
of drawback, and exported to St. Croix, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two. 

Approved : May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT to authorize the exchange of certain lote of 
land between the University of Michigan Territory and 
Martin Baum and others. ` Ge : 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Trustees of the University 
of Michigan be, and they are hereby, authorized{ to ex- 
change with Martin Baum and others, the tracts of land 
designated as river lots, numbered one and two, in the 
United States’ reserve of twelve miles square, on.the Mi- 
ami of Lake Erie, heretofore purchased from the United 
States, and which, having been relinquished by the said 
Martin Baum, under the provisions of the act of the se- 
cond of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
one, for the relief of the purchasers of the public lands, 
were afterwards selected by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, for the said University, under the provisions of the act 
of the twentieth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, entitled ‘An act concerning a seminary of 
learning in the Territory of Michigan,” for such other 
lands as may be agreed upon by them : and the President 
of the United States, upon being advised by the said Trus- 
tees that such exchange has been made, is hereby au- 
thorized and required to issue patents in such manner as 
may be necessary to carry this act into full effect. 

Approved, January 13, 1830. 


AN ACT to extend the time for locating certain dona- 
tions in Arkansas. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That so much of an act of Congress, 
approved twenty-fourth of May, eighteen hundred and 
twenty eight, entitled ‘An act to aid the State of Ohio in 
extending the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, 
and to grant a quantity of land to said State to aid in the 
construction of Canals, authorized by law, and for making 
donations of land to certain persons in Arkansas Tertito- 


: 
i 
j 
t 
à 
h 
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‘and, also, so much of.an act approved sixth January, 
ighteen hundred and twenty-nine, entitled, ‘* An act re-. 
stricting. the location of certain land.claims, in the Terri- 

“of: Arkansas, and for other. purposes,” as limits the 
‘time-of locating those-donations, be, and the same is here- 
‘by-continued. in force, for the further term of one year, 
from the twenty-fourth day of May next: Provided, that 
nolocations shail be made within the further time. allowed | 
by this act, which shall not include the actual settlement 
made-by the claimant. prior to the twenty-fourth day of 
May next. ` f ` 

Approved, January 15, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Elijah Carr. 

` De il enacted, &c. That Elijah Carr, assignee of Elisha 
. Carr, be, and he is hereby, authorized to. relinquish to the 
‘ United States, in such manner and form as the Commis- 

sioner ot the General Land Office may prescribe, the 

South east quarter of section thirty-four, in township 
. three North, of range two East, in the district of lands 

offered for sale by the United States at Jeffersonville. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Elijah 

© Carr-be authorized to enter at the office of the Register of 
~ theLand Office at Jeffersonville aforesaid, the Northeast 
quarter of section three, in townsh'p two North, of range 
two East ; and to receive from the United States a patent 
for the same : Provided, The said quarter section of land 
last described, shall remain unsold, and that the said Eli- 
jab Carr shall make the relinquishment and entry afore- 
said, prior tothe fourth day of July next. - 

Approved, January 13, 1830. 


AN ACT making appropriations for certaia arrearages 
in the Naval service for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and they 
arehiereby appropriated, to be paid out of any unappro- 
priated money in the Treasury, for certain azrearages in the 
Naval service, for the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, viz: 

For pay and subsistence of officers, and pay of seamen, 
other than those at Navy Yards, shore stations, and in or- 
dinary, one hundred and thirty-six thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-two dollars and sixty-one cents, 

For repair of vessels in ordinary, and for wear and tear 
of vessels in commission, eighty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars and eighty-eight cents. 

For contingent expenses in the Naval service, thirty 
thousand three hundred and ninety-one dollars and sixty- 
nine cents. 

For pay of Superintendents, Naval Constructor, and 
all the civil establishment at the Yards and Stations, three 
hundred and ninety two dollars and seven cents. 

For Medicines, Surgical Instruments, and Hospital 
Stores, two thousand two hundred and six dollars and fifty 
cents. 

For pay and subsistence of the Marine Corps, sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty seven dollars and ten 
cents. 

Approved, January 30, 1830- 


AN ACT for the relief of Lewis Schrack. 

Be ii enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
pay to Lewis Schrack, out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hundred and 
five dollars, the value of four hundred and twenty rifle 
stocks, delivered by the said Lewis to the Military Store- 
keeper at Philadelphia, under a contract with the United 
States. 

Approved, January 30, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Joel Byington. 
Be it enacted, &c, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
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pay te Joel Byington, 
‘not otherwise appropriated, the sum of two hundred and. 
eighty-two dollars and sixteen cents, in full for the dam- 
age done to the house and barn of 
while in the military 
the late war. 


‘ his services therein. 


xlvii 
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out of.any money in the Treasury, 


Approved, January 30, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Nathaniel B. Wood. 
Be it enacted, &c. That the proper accounting officers of 


‘the Treasury liquidate the claims of Nathaniel B. Wood, 
and allow him the pay and emoluments of a Deputy Quar- 
termaster General, from the fifteenth of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, to the tenth of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, both days 
inclusive, for his services as Special Commissary, render- 
ed tva detachment of Kentucky militia, in the service of 
the United States, for the period’ aforesaid 
therefrom such pay 
Provided, that no allowance for forage shall be made after 
the eleventh of March, one “thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen, unless the said Wood proves that he had a horse 
in service subsequent to that period, and sustained by him. 


> deducting 
and forage as he may have received: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the balance so 


found due, shall be paid out of any money in the Treasu- 
ry, not otherwise appropriated. a 


Approved, January 30, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Theophilus Cooksey. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 


pay to Theophilus Cooksey, out of any nioney in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
dollars, the value of a horse that died in the- mili 
vice of the United States, in one thousand eight hundred’ 
and thirteen, for want of forage. $ 


of sixty 
tary ser- 


Approved, January 30, 1830. 


-——— 


AN ACT to grant pre-emption rights to, settlers on the , 


Public Lands. 

De it enacted, &c. That every settler or occupant of 
the Public Lands, prior to the passage of this act, who is 
now in possession, and cultivated any part thereof in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, shall 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to enter, with the Re- 
gister of the Land Office, for the District in which such 
lands may lie, by legal subdivisions, any number of acres, 
not’ more than one hundred and sixty ora quarter sec- 
tion, to include his improvement, upon paying to the 
United States the then minimum price of said land : 
Provided, however, That no entry or sale.of any land 
shall be made, under the provisions-of this act, which 
shall have been reserved for the use of the United States, 
or either of the several States, in which any of the pub- 
lic lands may be situated. a 

Sec. 2. And be it further eriacted, That if two or more 
persons be settled upon the same quarter section, the 
same may be divided between the two first actual set. 
tlers, if, by a North and South, or East and West line, 
the settlement or improvement of each can be included. 
in a half quarter section ; and in such ease the said Setu 
tlers shall each be entitled to a pre-emption of eighty 
acres of Jand elsewhere in said land district, so as not to 
interfere with other settlers having a right of preference. 

Sec. 3. And be tt further enacied, That prior to any 
entries being made under the privileges given by this. 
act, proof of settlement or improvement shall be made to 
the satisfaction of the Register and Receiver of the land 
district in which such lands may lie, agreeably to the. 
rules to be prescribed by the Commissioners of the Ge- 
neral Land Office for that purpose, which Register and 
Receiver shall each be entitled to receive fifty cents for 
And that all assignments and trans. 


2 the said Byington, . 
service of the United States, during . 


: 
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fers of the right of pre-emption given by this act, prior} subscribe; 
"to the issuance of patents, shall be null and void. ~~~ =.) andagt, entitle 
='See. 4. And be it further enacted; That this act shall | of- 
not-delay the sale of any of the public lands of the Unit- 
ed States, beyond the time which has been, or may be, 
appointed, for that purpose, by the President’s Proclama- 
tion ; nor shall any of the provisions of this act be avail- 
able to any person or persons, who shall fail to make the 
` proof and payment required before the day appointed 
for the commencement of the sales of Iands, including 
the tract or tracts, on which the right of pre-emption: is 
claimed; nor shall the right of pre-emption, contempla-’ 
ted by this act, extend to any land, which is reserved 
from sale, by act of Congress, or by. order of the. Presi- 
dent, or which may have been appropriated, for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
be and remain in force, for one year from and after its 
passage. ~ oa 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


Sand seven: hundred: and. ninety, and such subscription 


such sums so credited, together with the amount of prin- 
cipal which would have been paid, or, now’ remain due, 
under the provisions of ‘said act ;-and that the ‘same be 


appropriated. o ; 
_ Approved: May 29, 1830. 


: AN ACT for the relief of Lewis Rouse 
Be it enacted, €e. That thé Third Auditor of the Trea- 
sury Department is hereby authorized to settle and ad- 


whiskey, furnished for the use of the garrison at Fort 
Crawford, Prairie du Chien, the twenty-third day of 
April, in the year one thousand eight hundred and eight- 
teen, in consequence of the failure of the contractor. to 
furnish the liquor part of the rations to the troops at that 
post. “The sum found justly due him by the Third Au- 
ditor, under this act, shall be paid out “of any money in 
the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. ot 
Approved: May 30, 1830, 


AN ACT to repeal the tonnage duties upon ships and 
vessels of the United States, and upon certain. foreign 
AN ACT for the relief of Jasper Parish. vessels. , i pa 
Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury | g At 1. Fags Beeson et E hat, from ana after me 
pay to Jasper Parish, out of any money, not otherwise | 11" day of April next, no duties upon the tonnage o 
appropriated, the sum of four hundred and twenty-seven | the ships and vessels of the United States, of which the 
dollars and fifty cents, the value of his fences necessarily | officers and two-thirds of the crew shail be citizens of the 
taken and consumed by the troops of the United States, United States, shall be levied or collected; and all, acts 
near to, or at the mouth of, Cconjockety Creek, in the and parts of acts imposing duties upon the ‘tonnage ‘of 
State of New York, under the command of Brigadier ships and vessels of the United States officered and man- 
General Smyth. — : 
Approyed: May 29, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Elizabeth Williams. 

Be it enacted, &¢c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
ay, out of any money, not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elizabeth Williams, widow of the late Thomas Williams, 
of the’ District of Columbia, the sum of two hundred 
and eighty-five dollars, the value of the labor performed 
by said Thomas Williams, on the wall around the jail of 
the county of Washington, in said District. 

Approved: May 29, 1830. 


a REPR 
i a 


tion of such duties, shall, from and after the first day of 
April nest, be repealed. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and af- 
ter the said first day of April next, all acts and parts of 
acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of the ships and 
vessels of any foreign nation, so far as the same relates to 
the imposition of such duties, shall be repealed: Pro- 
vided, That the President of the United States shall be 
satisfied that the discriminating or countervailing duties 
of such foreign nation, so far as they operate to the dis- 
advantage of the United States, have been abolished. 

Approved: May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT to revive and continue in force An act fixing 
the compensations of the Secretary of the Senate and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, of the Clerks 
employed in their offices, and of the Librarian.” 

Be it enacted, &8c. ‘That the act passed the eighteenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, 
entitled “An act fixing the compensation of the Scere- 
tary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives, of the clerks employed in their offices, and of 
the Librarian,” be, and the same is hereby revived and 


continued in force. : 
“Approved: May 29, 1850. AN ACT to authorize the President of the United 
States to cause the present site of the National Mint to 


AN ACT for the relief of Benjamin Wells. be sold, and make an appropriation for completing the 

Be it enacted, ce. That the accounting officers of the} new building now erecting. ; 
Treasury be, and they hereby are authorized, directed, | Be it enacted, &e. That the President of the United 
and required to settle the accounts of Benjamin Wells, | States be authorized, and he is hereby authorized, to 
as Deputy Commissary of Issues at the magazine at| cause to be sold, at such time, and on such terms, as he 
Monster Mills, in Pennsylvania, under John Irvine, De-} may deem most conducive to the public interest, the site 
puty Commissary General of the army of the United | now occupied by the Mint establisement, in Philadelphia, 
States in said State, in the Revolutionary war, and as al with the buildings and improvements thereon, and. also 
Deputy Foragemaster, under David Duncan, Deputy | to cause the proceeds of the said sale to be paid into the 
Quartermaster at the same magazine of the army afore-| Treasury of the United States. - : 
said, in said war ; and that they credit to him the sumof| Szoc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of ff- 
five hundred ‘and seventy-five: dollars and four cents, as ty thousand dollars be, and is hereby, appropriated, out 

ayable February ninth, one thousand seven hundred | of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
and seventy-nine, and three hundred and twenty-six dol-| priated, to be applied to the completion of the Mint es- 
Jars and sixty-seven cents, payable July twentieth, one | tablishment at the new location, and for furnishing the 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, in the same manner, | same with the requisite machinery for conducting the op- 
and with such interest, as if those sums, with their inte- | erations thereof. ‘ i 
rest from the times respectively as aforesaid, had been! Approved: May 31, 1830. 


subscrib to the loan of the. United States, proposed by: ` 
«An act, making” provision for the debt 
tates;” passed August fourth, one: thou-'~ 


had been made on the thirty-first day of December, one © 
thousand: seven hundred and ‘ninety; and pay to. hini- 


paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 


just the claim of Lewis Rouse, on just and equitable | 
principles, for two hundred and sixty-five gallons of- 


ned as aforesaid, so far as the same relate to the imposi- . 
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IN. ACT authorizing the County of Allen to purchase 
_a’portion of the reservation. including. Fort Wayne. 
Be at enactéd, Se. ‘That the. associate Judges of the 
-Gounty of Allen, and State of Indiana, be, and they are 
_ hereby, authorized to entert; minimum price, for the 
tse and benefit of said- county, so. much of the forty acres 
“peservation, including Fort Wayne; and reserved for the 
¿usé of the Indian’ Agency, established there, as may not 
fall tothe State of Indiana, under the act of the second 
"day of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
‘seven, entitled “An act te grant a certain quantity of 
Jand to the State of Indiana, for the purpose of aiding 
-` Maid State in opening a canal to.connect the waters of the 
: Wabash river with those of Lake Erie.” > 
‘Approved: May SL, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John Reily. 

Be it enacted, Efe. ‘That there shall be granted to John 
:Reily one thousand acres of land, in full satisfaction of a 
‘land warrant, issued by the State of Georgia, on the 

.. $wenty-second day of December, seventeer. hundred and 
eighty-five, for one thousand acres of land, to be located 
within the district ceded by the said State of Georgia to 
the United States. And the said John Reily is hereby 
authorized to locate the said quantity of land, by legal 
subdivisions, as near as may be, on any lands now offered 
for sale by the United States, at the minimum price. And 


cnr aa ann i neering A aa e 


being partly in each of the States of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi,~and.on Week’s Créek, which rises in Wilkinson 
county, Mississippi, and runs into the parish of Felicia- 
na, Louisiana, through the line of demarcation dividing 


said States, near the Lake of the Cross, adjoining the ` 
lands of Christian Bingaman on the South; the same ha- i 


ying been reported for confirmation by the Commission- 


{ist Coxa: Tat Suss. = 


ers of the Land Office at St. Helena, Louisiana ; in their ©? 


report of January, one thousand eight hundred and twer- 
ty four 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Commis- ` 


sioner of the General Land Office, upon being presented 
with plats and certificates of survey of the suid tracts: of 
land, legally executed hy a proper officer, shall issue pa: 
tents for the same; which patents shall operate only as a 
relinquishment, on the part of the United States, of all 
right and title to said lands. noe 
Sec. 3. And ‘be it further enacted, That, if it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Offiice that the claims, or any part thereof, 
herein mentioned, shall have been sold, patented or con- 
firmed, to any other person, previous to the passage of 
this act, then and in that case, the said John F. Carmi. 
chael shall be allowed to enter the same number of acres 
of the claims thus sold, patented or confirmed, to any 


other person, on any of the unappropriated lands in the. 


State of Msssissippi, or in the land district of St. Helena, 


‘the President of the United States is hereby authorized | in the State of Louisiana, that may be subject to private 
to cause patents to issue to the said John Reily, for the | entry, conforming such entry to the divisions and sub- 
land so to be located, on producing the certificate of the | divisions established by law. - 


Register of the Land Office, as in other cases. 
Approved: May 31, 1830. ; 


AN ACT for the relief of John Baptiste Jerome. 
Be tt enacted, &¢e. That it shall be the duty of the 
` Phird Auditor of the Treasury to ascertain the value of 
a certain barn, the property of said Jerome, and marked 
on a map referred to in the deposition of James Ganou, 
‘en file in the office of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, number sixteen, which was destroyed by fire, 
by order of an-American officer, to prevent its use. as a 


Approved : May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of Gabriel Godfroy. 


Be it enacted, Xe. That it shall be the duty of the Third 


Auditor of the Treasury to ascertain the valué of a certain- 
barn, the property of said Godfroy, and marked on a map 
referred to in the deposition of John M. McCalla, on 


file in the office of the Clerk of the House of Repre- | i 


sentatives, number fifteen, which was destroyed by. order 
ofan American officer, to prevent its use by the Britislyand 
Indians as a cover, in the battle of the twenty-second of 


cover by the British and Indians, im the battle of the | January, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, at 
twenty-second of January, one thousdad eight hundred | Frenchtown, on the river Raisin ; and, also, to ascertain. 


and thirteen, at Frenchtown, on the river Raisin; and, 
also, to ascertain the value of the personal property of 
said Jerome in and about said barn, and which was dè- 
stroyed in consequence of such burning ; and the sum so 
found to be due, shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of the legal representatives of 


Simeon Theus, deceased. 
Be it enacted, Sc. That the proper accounting officer 


| 


the value of the personal property belonging to said God- 
froy, and destroyed in and about said barn, in consequence 
of the burning of the same; and the sum found to'be 
due, shall be paid out of any moneys in the ‘Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. ‘ . 

Approved : May 31, 1830. 

AN ACT for the relief of Samuel Ward. 

Be it enacted, &c. Vhat the Secretary of the ‘Treasu-- 
ry be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
Samnel Ward, surviving. partner of the late firm of Sa- 


of the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized to pay, out | muel Ward and brothers, out of any money in the Trea- 


of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, to the legal representatives of Simeon Theus, de- 


| 


sury, uot otherwise appropriated, the legal intcrest due: 
on a final settlement certificate, issued by Benjamin Wal- 


ceased, the sum of thirty eight thousand two hundred | ker to Abraham Whipple, Esquire, dated the twenty- 
„and eleven dollars and ninety-nine cents, being the amount | third day of October, one thousand seven hundred and 
_ of bad bonds, for which he reeeipted to his predecessor, | eighty-six, number two hundred and eighty-one, the prin- 
and for which he obtained no credit upon settlement at | cipal of which certificate has-been paid to the said Samu- 


the Treasury. tel Ward, under a law passed the twenty-fourth day of 
May, Anno Domini one thousand eight.hundred and twen. 
ty-eight: Provided, Vhat Samuel Ward shall first execute 
and deliver to the Comptroller of the Treasury, a bond of 
indemnity in double the amount of the sum so to be paid,, 
with such sufficient security as the said Comptroller shail 
direct and approve.  - oe 
Approved : May 31, 1830. 


Approved : May 31, 1830. 


AN ACT for the relief of John F. Carmichael, of the State: 


of Mississippi- 

Be tt enacted, &¢e. That Jobn F. Carmichael, of the 
State of Mississippi, be and he is hereby, confirmed in his 
-elaims to two tracts of land, by virtue of two Spanish 
grants in favor of Claudio Bougard, one dated the thir- 
teenth of November,’ one thousand. seven hundred and 
eighty-nine, for one thousand arpens, the other dated 
sixth Match, one thousand seven hundred and nincty- 
four, for one thousand and thirty-four arpenta, lying and 


Vou. VIL —g 


| 


{ 


| 


AN ACT to amend the act, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of certain surviving Officers and Sel¥iers of the 
Army of the Revolution.” i 
Beit enacted, &c. That the second section of the act, en-. 

titled An act forthe relief of certain surviving Ofioges ? 

: i E. 


e 


ls APPENDIX 


eight, shall not be construed to embrace Invalid Pension- |:from: a 
eps, and that the pension of invalid soldiers shall not be- eight hundred and:twenty-eight:: 


< of. giving notice of the sales of property owned by per- 


To Gales 


Fist ‘Coxa. Ast ‘Szss.] 


and Soldiers of the Army of the Revolution,” approved the | ney-to ‘Revolutionary Pensioners, and to cause 


fifteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- | him to? 


he first day. of January, one thousand 


deducted from the amount receivable by them under‘the Approved: May 31, 1830: 


“said act. a ES pea ED ees 
Approved: May 31, 1830. Diu Í AN ACT fortie reliefof sundry. Citizens of the United 
> s i States, who have lost property ‘by the depredati f 

AN ACT to amend-the Charter of Georgetown. certain Indian tribes. D PRR 


Be it enacled, &. ‘That public notice of the time and | .. Beit inacied, ke. That the claims-of certain citizens:of 
place of sale of any real property chargeable with taxes | the United States, named in the Senate document at the 
in Georgetown, in all cases hereafter, shall be given once | first session of the nineteenth Congress, number‘fifty-five, 
in each week, for twelve successive weeks, in some one | for depredations -committed on their property by. the In- . 
newspaper in the County of Washington, in which shall | dian tribes therein mentioned, and the claim of James and 
be stated the number of the lot or lots, or parts thereof, | Jesse Morrison, and the claim of Burd and Abram. Smith, 
intended to be sold, and the value of the assessment, | for Indian depredations, be and the same are hereby sub- 
and the amount of the taxes due and owing thereon ; | mitted to the Third Auditorof the Treasury, for examina- 
and that so much of the seventh section of an act of Con- | tion and adjustment ; who is hereby directed to be govern- 
gress, approved May twenty-sixth, one thousand eight | ed in his decisions, by the provisions of the 14th section 
hundred and twenty-four, as requires said notice to be | of the act of March thirtieth, one thousand eight bundred 
given in the National Intelligencer, and in a newepapet and two, entitled “« An act to regulate trade and inter. 
in Alexandria, be, and the same is hereby repealed: Pro- | course with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on 
vided, That nothing in ths act shall change the manner | the: frontiers,” and by treaty stipulations with any of the 
tribes mentioned, applicable to any of the cases : Provid- 
ed, ‘That no limitation of time for presenting claims under 
that act shall bar any of the claims herein mentioned. And 
the amount of each claim, when so established and ascer- 
tained, shall be paid to the claimant or claimants, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and the amnunt of each claim, when so ascertained and 
established, shall be reported to Congress, with the evi- 
dence in its support, for final decision and allowance 

Approved, May 31, 1830. à 


sons not residing in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, ‘That on the fourth 
Monday of February next, and on the same day biennial- 
ly thereafter, the citizens of Georgetown, qualified to vote 
for Members of the two Boards of the Corporation of said 
Town, shall, by ballot, elect some fit and proper person 
having the qualifications now required by law to be May- 
or of the Corporation of Georgetown, to continue in 
Office two years, and until a successor is duly elected, 
and the pereon having at said election, which shall be Sees 
conducted by Judges of election appointed by the Cor- | RESOLUTION, granting the use of the books in the Li 
poration, the greatest number of legal votes, shall be de-| brary of Congress, to the heads of Departments, to cer- 


preteen e 


~elared duly elected, and in the event of an equal number | tain officers of Congress, and to Ex-Presidents of the 


of votes being given to two or more candidates, the two United States. 
Boards in joint meeting, by ballot, shall elect the Mayor Resolved, &c. That the President of the Senate and 
from the persons having such equal number of votes. Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the time 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in the event of | being, be, and they are hereby authorized to grant the use 
the death or resignation of the Mayor, or his inability to | of the books in-the Library of Congress, to the Secretary ` 
discharge the duties of his office, the two Boards of the | of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Corporation, in joint meeting, by ballot, shall elect some | War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, 
fit person to fill the office until the next regular elec- | the Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
tion. | Representatives, the Chaplains of Congress, and any indi- 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the present May- | vidual when in the District of Columbia, who may have 
or of Georgetown shall continue to fill the office of May- | been President of the United States, at the times, and on 
or until the fourth Monday of February next. ithe same terms, conditions, and restrictions, as members 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That so much of | of Congress are allowed to use said books: 
the present Charter of Georgetown, as it is inconsistent, Approved, Jan. 15, 1830. : 
with the provisions of this act, be, and the same is here- 
by repealed. 
Approved: May 31, 1839. 


RESOLUTION for obtaining the aggregate returns of 
enumerations of the population of the United States. 

| Resolved, &c. That the Clerks of the several District 

AN ACT for the relief of David Beard ‘and Superior Courts of the United States be, and they are 

Be it enacted, &c. That there be paid, ovt of any mo- | hereby, directed to transmit to the Secretary of State, the 

ney, not otherwise appropriated, to David Beard, the sum | several returns of the enumeration of the Inhabitants of 

of three thousand nine hundred and ninety-eigt-t dollars | the United States filed in their respective offices by di- 

and eighty-four cents, being a balance due him, arising rection of the several acts of Congress, passed the first of 

from the forfeiture and sale of certain goods, and wares March, one thousand seven’ hundred and ninety ; the 


and merchandize belonging to the said David Beard | twenty-eighth of February, one thousand eight hundred ; 
and Joseph Farwell, introduced into the District of Os- | the twenty-sixth of March, one thousand eight hundred 
wegatchie, in the State of New York, in the year one | and ten ; and the fourteenth of March, one thousand eight 
thousand eight hundred and twelve, and which were | hundred and twenty. 

seized by Officers of the Customs, for an alleged viola-| Approved, May 28, 1830. 


tion of the laws of the United States. 


t 
i 
} 


Approved: May 31, 1830. | RESOLUTION to suspend proceedings against the Cor- 
-> i | poration of the House of Refuge in New York. 
AN ACT for the relief of Isaac Pinney. Resolved, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


‘Be it enacted, Efe. That the Secretary of War be, and | and is hereby, directed to suspend ail proceedings for the 


he hereby ts, directed to restore the name of Isaac Pin- penllection of a debt due to the Umted States from the So- 


t the rate of eight dollars:per month, . ` 


x 


aw 


Laws of the United States. Eas . [31st Cons. Ist Sree. 


” of New York, until the end of the nextsession of Congress. | valid, or otherwise, as shall have made application for-a 

Approved, May 29, 1830. pension, or an increase of pension, and as, in their opinion, 

— respectively, ought to be placed upon the pension roll, or. 

‘RESOLUTION requiring annual Reports to be made to | otherwise provided for; and for doing which they have no 

_ Congress, in relation to applications for Pensions. sufficient power or authority, with the names and resi- 

~ Resolved, &c, That the Heads of Department, who may | dence of such persons, the capacity in which they served; 

severally [be] charged with the administration of the pen- | the degree of relief proposed, and a brief statement of the 

sion laws ofthe United States of America, be and they | grounds thereof, to the end that Congress may consider 

hereby are, respectively, directed and required, as soon | the aame, f : 

as may be. after the opening of each Session of Congress, ‘ 

‘to present to the Senate arid House of Representatives,| Approved, May 29, 1830. 


- ciety or Corporation of the House of. Refuge in the State | a several list of such. persons, whether Revolutionary, in-. 
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SPEECH OF MR. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


_ ON THE SUBJECT OF SUNDAY MAILS. 
[Accidentally omitted in its proper place.] 


è [N THE SENATE oF THE Unrrep States—May 8, 1830. 


The following preamble and resolution being under 
consideration, viz. 


“ The Sabbath 1s justly regarded as a divine institution closely 
connected with individual and national prosperity—no legisla- 
ture can righifully reject its claims ; and although the Congress 
of the United States, from the peculiar and limited constitu- 
tion of the General Government, cannot by law enforce its 
observance—yet, as they should not, by positive legislation, en- 
erouch upon the sacredness of this day, or weaken its authority 
ja the estimation of the people— 

“ Therefore, it is 

“ Resonven, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to report a bill, repealing so much of the 


act on the regulation of post offices as requires the delivery of 


letters, packets, and papers, on the Sabbath, aod further to 
prohibit the transportation of the mail on that day:” 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN spoke as follows: 


Mr. Presrvent: I have presented this resolution to the 
Senate, not only in the hope that we may consider and 
respect the claims of the Sabbath, but also that an occa- 
sion may be afforded of disabusing the public in regard 
to the object of the memorialists. 

When it was proposed to our fellow citizens, during 
the last Congress, respectfully to petition for a repeal of 
the law which required the transportation of the mail 
and the opening of post offices on Sunday, it produced a 
spontaneous, cordial, and unexampled concert and co-op- 
eration, from one limit of the Union to the other, Thou- 
sands of our constituents, who would abhor all religious 
tests and ecclesiastical domination, sent up their request 
that a profanation of the Sabbath, as destructive of our 
temporal prosperity as it was offensive to Gof, might be 
repressed. Sir, it was a noble tribute to the just claims 
of a day held sacred by all Christian men. It wasa na- 
tion’s voice, speaking ona subject deeply involving its 
best interests. I could wish that the plea had been re- 
garded, and at least rightly apprehended. The petition- 
ers would not have been charged with the design of unit- 
ing Church and State, in any dangerous alliance, had 
their motives been justly appreciated, or their language 
distinctly understood. In locking over the memorials 
that have loaded your tables for the last and present ses- 
sions, I find among them the first names of our country. 
The principal merchants in all our important cities, judg 
es, jurists, and legislators, the farmer, manufacturer, and 
mechanic, of every denomination, have combined a 
weight of influence, and_ respectability of testimony, on 
the sacred authority of this holy day, as honorable to them 
as it should be persuasive and prevalent with us. 

The honorable committee of the House of Representa. 
tives, to whom these memorials had been referred, in 
their report, made on the 3d-of February, 1829, observe, 
“Itis believed that the history of legislation in this coun- 
try affords no instance in which a stronger expression has 
been made, if regard be had to the numbers, the wealth, 
or the intelligence of the petitioners.” 

Sir, what has wrought so sudden and singular a revo- 
lution in the public mind, if such indeed be the case ? 
Whence has arisen this clamorous opposition to an ob- 
ject that so lately seemed to draw to itself such univer- 
saland popular approbation ? When we open the vo- 
lumes of remonstrances against the interference of Go- 
vernment to prevent its own violations of the Sabbath, 
but one prominent cause is urged. Itis gravely assert- 


ed that the petitioners are striving to bring into the op- 
erations ofj our Government an ecclesiastical dominion to 
lord it over the consciences of men, and to encroach up- 
on the rights and freedom of religious belief and opin- 
ion: Sir, itis due to all parties, as well as to ourselves, 
to examine this charge in the spirit of candor, divested 
of all prejudice, and with a single, sincere desire that the 
truth may be known. 

The men who have presented their respectful memori- 
alstothe Congress, are not among those that have ever 
been friendly to either civil or ecclesiastical bondage. I 
have traced among them the names of many illustrious 
worthies of our Revolution. They seem to have rejoiced 
in an occasion that would bear their public testimony to 
the authority of the Christian Sabbath. Moreover, when 
we seek for the proof of this ungracious charge, we find 
that instead of desiring any inroad tobe made upon the 
rights of conscience, the manifest design of the memori. 
alists has been to increase the entrenchments around 
these high interests. ‘They saw in this act of Congress, 
beside other exceptionable features, a direct invasion of 
religious liberty ; that whilst it left all others tranquil, it 
attacked the principles of every postmaster in the land, 
with all the multitudes of clerks, assistants, messengers, 
and mail carriers, and commanded them to disregard the 
Divine authority and the legislation of almost every State, 
and to make the Sabbath aday of business, and of dis~ 
tracting servile labor. And without disturbing in the 
least degree the opinions or creed of any body of Chris- 
tians, Congress was besought to repeal a statute thus ad- 
verse to individual privilege and public welfare. The 
truth is, Mr. President, the whole spirit and scope of 
intention, as I hope to show to every meer of the 
Senate. 

The eleventh section of the act of Congress regulating 
the Post Office Department, requires that ‘* postmasters 
shall, on every day of the week, keep open their post offi. 
ces, for the delivery of letters, packets, and papers, at all 
reasonable hours: No other statute of similar require- 
ment can be found in our civil or criminal code. It is an 
anomaly in our legislation, Inall our public laws beside, 
we perceive a very commendable concern for the sanctity 
of the Sabbath. “And when we recur to their provisions 
we shall be furnished with a conclusive reply to the ob- 
jection, that is derived from a diversity of sentiment, on 
the proper season that should be devoted to religious du- 
ties. Our predecessors have acted upon a true, republi- 
can principle, that the feelings and opinions of the major- 
ity were. to be consulted. And whena collision might 
arise, inasmuch as only one day could be thus appropriat- 
ed, they wisely determined, in accordance with the sen- 
timents of at least nine-tenths of our people, that the first 
day of the week should be the Sabbath of our Govern- 
ment. 

This public recognition is accorded to the Sabbath in 
our Federal Constitution. The President of the United 
States, in the discharge of the high functions of his 
legislative department, is expressely relieved from all em- 
barrassment on Sunday. The business of the Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial tribunal of the country, is 
by law directed to suspend its session on Sunday. Both 
Houses of Congress, the Offices of the State, Treasury, 
War, and Navy Departments, ara all closed-on Sunday. 
And all the States of the Union I believe, (twenty three 


these applications have been tortured from their obvious. =~. 
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of them certainly) by explicit legislative enactments, 
acknowledge and declare the religious authority of Sun- 
day. 

Sir, these State laws do not merely notice this day, 
but they require in terms its religious observance, and 
prohibit its profanations under proper penalties. And 
yet these regulations may be assailed with equal propriety 
as the resolution I have submitted. 

A brief allusion to the course of public enactments by 
the States, will fully ilustrate the high consideration 
that has been devoted tothe Sabbath, asa portion of 
time which duty, sound policy, and our best interests re- 
quire, should be set apart for religious service and moral 
improvement. I have selected two or three cases only, 
not that they are the strongest, but because they present 
a fair estimate ofthe views that have been entertained by 
the different legislatures of the Union. Inthe States of 
Georgia and North Carolina, so decided was the plety of 
their statesmen, that they not only prohibited the pro- 
fanation, but required the observance of the Sabbath. 
Pursuing our researches into the legislation of all the old 
thirteen States, and most of the new western States, sec- 
tions of a kindred spirit are found to be incorporated into 
their systems of laws. Sir, this forms a most grateful tes- 
timonial, that refutes ell the outcry of ** sectional con- 
spiracies” and ‘* unhalJowed combinations.” It exhibits a 
full, harmonious and honorable commentary upon the great 
political truth, that a free people can preserve their liber. 
ties through moral influences alone ; and that to cherish 
these, a Sabbath is vitally indispensable. Permit me, Mr. 
President, before I dismiss this part of the subject, to give 
an extract from a public law of the Territory of Michigan, 
adopted on the 15th of May, 1820—it is the preamble to 
‘san act to enforce the observance of the Sabbath.” I 
deemit important, for the sound principles and practical 
wisdom which it combines. The extract follows : * Con- 
sidering that, in every community, some portion of time 
ought to be set apart for relaxation from worldly cares and 
employments and devoted to the social worship of Al 
mighty God, and the attainment of religious and moral 
instructicn, which are in the highest degree promotive 
of the peace, happiness, and prosperity of a people : and 
whereas the first day of the week, commonly denominated 
the Sabbath, has at all times, among Christians in general, 

-~ been devoted to these important purposes,” &c. ; there- 
fore, itis by that act ordained, ‘* that the first day of the 
week shall be kept and observed by the good'people of the 
Territory as a Sabbath, holyday, or day of rest from all 
secular labor and employments.” I cannot forbear to re- 
mark, sir,that such indications of correct sentiment are 
beard bypus with peculiar satisfaction, as coming from our 
territorial districts. They are the best pledges that could 
be given, of the stability and prosperity of the rising com- 
munides on our borders. 

The example of the old world also pleads powerfully 
on behalf of this sacred institution? London, with all its 
wealth, business, and enterprise, regards the Sabbath, 
No mail is opened or closed on this day. And although 
there is probably five times the commerce between Lon- 
don and Liverpool, as between New York and Philadel- 
phia, no mail leaves the Metropolis for Liverpool be- 
tween Saturday evening and Monday morning ; and the 
mercantile classes of these populous communities make 
no complaint ofthis interruption. No, sir, they rejoice 
at the relief and refreshment from the toils of worldly bu- 
siness, that one day in seven there may be a pause in the 
anxieties of eager speculation ; and that even the rage of 
selfish cupidity is compelled to sdspend its pursuits — 
Now, sir, in this review of the case, it must appear a most 
singular prejudice that is now excited and raised, against 
all efforts to restore our national legislation to a consist- 
ency with its own principles, so often avowed. It is as 
absurd asit is unjust. Every State of the Union bas, 
from its very origin, preserved jasi such a connexion be: 
tween Churchand State, as is now deprecated, and by 
means much more vigorous than the repeal of this ofen- 


sive section. They have fixed the day—they have en- 
joined its observance—they have specifiedjand prohibit- 
ed its profanatiens in particular details, and annexed the 
sanctions of legal penalities~and yet, after all this, when 
Congress are respectfully requested to be passive, and 
not tocommand its violation, but to leave the Sabbath 
alone,the note of alarm is sounded, (and many good 
men are deluded by it,) that some dangerous conspiracy 
is meditated against the freedom of conscience. 

This charge, perhaps, deserves a more particular ex- 
amination. If it be meant to impute to the petitioners a 
desire, that the Government should establish a particular 
system of religious doctrines, to form a national creed ; 
that it should erect an ecclesiastical council to adjust all 
differences in opinion, no complaint was ever more un- 
founded. But if itamounts merely to the imputation of 
an earnest wish, that the whole conduct of the nation, in 
the administration of its laws, and the transaction of its 
business, should be conformed to Christian principles ; 
that our rulers might acknowledge their obligations to 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, respect his laws, and 
legislate in his fear, the charge is true, sir, every word of 
it. And is this a dangerous union of Church and State ? 
Does the expression of such pure and exalted sentiments 
in these memorials, deserve to be driven from your doors, 
to be put aside with the traitorous purposes and evil deeds 
of “ Catiline, Judas, and Arnold ?” Sir, this unfounded 
implication of the motives of the petitioners may become 
the watchword and apology for all manner of wicked- 
ness. Men may be guilty of blasphemy, drunkenness, 
and murder, and when you approach them with the lan- 
guage of rebuke or admonition, they may, behind this 
shield, turn to you with the cry of fanaticism, that you 
wish to bring religion into matters of civil concern. They 
may tell you, that it is far better for her to move in her 
own proper and appropriate sphere; “ better to be lock- 
ed up ina man’s own bosom,” and not become a busy- 
body in other men’s matters. Sir, why may not indivi- 
duals as well as States—when did the latter—obtain ex- 
emption fromthe claims of religion? The same page 
that proclaims condemnation to the sinner, ‘also declares 
$ the nation that will not serve God shall perish.” Con- 
gress are not asked to legislate into. existence the pre- 
cepts of piety. No, sir, these are enacted already ; they 
can never be repealed—and it is a most dangerous and 
destructive delusion to suppose, that, although as indivi- 
duals and familics, we are bound torespect the princi- 
ples of religion, yet when we assume the character of 
States and Nations they cease to exert’any legitimate ing 
fluence. Such was not the political faith of the Father 
of his Couniry. Washington loved to cherish that cone 
nexion between Church and State which led to universal 
public and private virtue. And this result, he deeply 
realized, could flow alone from the prevalence of reli- 
gious principle. Hear his forcible illustration of it, in 
his last counsels given to his country, in his Farewell Ad. 
dress of 1796 : ** Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality. are ine 
dispensable supports. in vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish 
them. Let us with caution indulge the supposition, that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, ‘reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” The reflection and 
experience of this illustrious man convinced him, that all 
attempts at sustaining a moral community, without found- 
ing its principles upon religious obligations, would be 
utterly vain and fruitless. He clearly perecived that with- 
out this, morality had no vital principle, and would be a 
mere sounding brass to amuse the evr, but would exert 
no salutary restraint upon the conduct of men. Sir, he 
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made the connexion of religion with morality, the basis 
of all true patriotism. Let. us ponder his admonition, 
and pursue his counsels. 

I trust that [have shown, upon the most satisfactory 
human authority, and by the almost universal consent of 
this great community,.that the first day of the week is a 
consecrated portion of time : that so faras the laws of 
the country can have efficacy, in any case, they have ef- 
fectually established the Sabbath day,as a day of rest from 
labor. Now, sir, I hope that the argument for its pre- 
servation will not be impaired by showing that the dic- 
tates of policy and the sanctions of religion alike maintain 
its importance. TLinsist, with deference, that the reasons 
which have been suggested for Sabbath Mails are not sas 
tisfactory. Sir, it is said that the discontinuance of them 
would induce private expresses on that day, and that this 
would only increase the evil. This graduating of moral 
evil forms. but a miserable apology. I ask, what have 
we to do with the probable increase or diminution of vi- 
cious or criminal practices amongst individuals, in a sim- 
ple inquiry—whether we shall, as a Christian people, ac- 
knowledge or preserve a Sabbath—whether we shall, by 
our own conduct, countenance an institution of most salu- 
tary tendencies, or by our example break down its au- 
thority and rob it of all its energies? Let us do right, 
and leave the consequences of personal violations of duty 
to those who may dare to encounter them. But, Sir, 
private expresses are subject to State laws, and would 
be controlled by their authority—while your mail stages 
claim an exemption (a doubtfal one, certainly,) that is 
not reached by State prohibitions. Moreover, the exam- 
ple of the General Government is far more demoralizing 
than scores of private messengers. It goes down to the 
people with all the weight of authority, and exerts a tre- 
mendous influence. 

Mr. President, our constituents look up here for cor- 
rect moral lessons—they wait to hear of laws that will 
terrify the evil doer—that will cherish those great inter- 
ests of religion and morality, which Washington instruct- 
ed them to regard as the only sure foundation of politi- 
cal prosperity : and what, sir, will be their emotions, 
when they learn that this august body rejects their sup- 
plications, and decrees that servile and worldly labor shall 
be done on every day of the week, the commands of God to 
the contrary notwithstanding ? Every good man: will 
hang bis headin despondency ; infidelity will ring her 
triumphs, and the cause of God and the country severely 
sufer in the discomfiture. Therefore, I have contended, 
that, if we must witness the violations of the Sabbath, let 
the guilt of them rest upon individuals, but let the Go- 
yernment be clear. i 

All these State regulations would be quickened into 
active enforcement by your example. You have hitherto 
paralyzed their influence, and many of them are become 
lifeless enactments. But should we speak out firmly— 
should we arrest our own profanation—it would awaken 
vigilance in all the State Governments, and we might 
hope very soon to behold our whole country in the en- 
joyment ofa tranquil Sabbath. 

Again, sir, the plea has been made, thatif the mai! 
should be stopped every Sabbath day, the transmission 
of earlier information by other modes would be effect- 
ed, to the injury of those who rely on the mail for ad- 
vices. Why, sir, intelligence is communicated now, by 
expresses, with far greater despatch than by your con- 
veyance, and will continue to beso, whenever the oc- 
casion calls for extraordinary rapidity. Recollect the 
. speed of the late Message. It flew ason the wings of 
the wind—it laughed at the progress of your mail. This 
is an objection, therefore, without any foundation in fact. 
But suppose it true : I wait for the evidence that any 
earlier information thus obtained ever contributes to the 
welfare of the merchant or manufacturer. No, sir, I be- 
lieve it to be blighted witha curse on ils way, which, 
whether seen or not, actually and certainly attends it. 
Let it be granted that the suspension of our business on 


the Sabbath weuld diminish the amount of our profis, in 
proportion to the alleged loss of time, a very interesting 
question still remains to be solved—Will this be: in any 
sense calamitious ? I think not, sir. Let the benefits on ` 
the other side be calculated... What shall we have inex: 

change? In the first place, the satisfaction ofa peaceful 

‘conscience—a treasure not to be purchased or redeemed 

with money: in the second place, we shall possess a mo- 

ral excellence asa people, a thousand fold more valuable 

than all the wealth and splendors of commercial great- 

ness. Yes, Mr. President, grant nie the intelligence and 

integrity, the public and private vittue which the Sab~ 

bath will cherish and promote ; give me the people that 

love the repose of this day, that honor the institutions of 
religion, and I will point my country to her best earthly 

hope in the hour of peril—to her surest stay and defeace. 

I trust, sir, that we shall never graduate public worth by 

dollars and cents. - Let us, by arresting this national pro- 

fanation, reject the miserable pelf that is amassed by la= 
bor pursued on a violated Sabbath. : 

It may. be enquired wherefore it is that our citizens. 
have remained so long quiet on this subject. You. are. 
aware, sir, that unavailing efforts have been heretofore 
made. Sut the evilshave become more palpablein later 
years. ‘The rapid increase of our population—the emer- 
gencies of business—the rush of trade in. all its. various, 
branches; with facilities of intercourse, have multiplied. 
the encroachments on the Sabbath to such alarming ex— 
tent, that unless some check be interposed, there is good, 
reason to fear we shall in a very few years remember this 
day only in the melancholy spectacle of its universal dese- 
cration, It will be an zra of portentous import. . Sir, 
this day is the egis of a republican and free people. . It 
is the poor man’s friend, It elevates himand his family, 
by promoting decency of manners, neatness, and order.: 
It is the only time which the necessities. of his condition, 
and the constitution of society spare to him for rest. and. 
reflection; and hence-every inroad upon its sacredness 
is a direct attack upon his best. privilege. I believe, sir, 
that the grand Adversary of our race,could ‘he be per~, 
mitted to select the single object, would strike the blow 
at this divine institution. He would say, resign, to, me.this. 
great-moral Jever—let my votaries drive on the:pursuit of 


business,the schemes of enterprise and ambition;-withouts—~ 


interruption—let there be no time for man to. reflect, to 
gather in his thoughts, to review his life, or to consider 
his origin and his destiny—and I desire no more. 

Mr. President—the Sabbath was made for man—not to. 
be contemned and forgotten—the constitution of his na~: 
ture requires just such a season. It isidentified with his 
pursuits, and his moral tendencies. Gou has ordained it 
in infinite benevolence. The reason for its institution, as 
recorded in his word, was his own example. It began 
with creation. The first week of time was blessed with 
a Sabbath. The garden of Eden would not have smiled 
in all its loveliness, had not the light of this day shone 


uponit. Blot it out, and the hope of this world is extin- 
guished. When the whirlwind raged in France, how 
was it, sir? They could not carry their measures of fẹ- 


rocity and blood, while this last palladium of virtue re- 
mained: Desolation seemed to pause in its course, its 
waves almost subsided : when the spirit of evil struck this 
hallowed day from the Calendar, and enacted a decade to 
the Goddess of Reason—after which the besom swept all 
before it. no . 
Our own experience must satisfy us that it is essential 
to the welfare of our conditivn. Put the mind to any ac-. 
tion of its powers—let its energies be exerted incessantly, 
with no season for abstraction and repose, and it would 
very soon sink under a task so hostile to its nature : it 
would wear outin such hard service. So let the pursuits 
of business constantly engage our speculations, and the 
whole year become one unvaried calculation of profit and 
loss, with no Sabbath to open an hour for the return. of 
higher and nobler feelings, and the heart will become the 
victim of a cold and debasing selfishness, and have no 
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greater susceptibility than the nether millstone. And if 
in matters that are lawful, such consequences would is- 
sue, what will be the results of a constant, unbroken pro- 
gression in vice ! Sir, I tremble at the prospect for my 
country. If this barrier against the augmenting flood of 
evil be prostrated, all your penalities ahd prisons will op- 
pose an utterly inefficient check. Irreligion willattain to 
a magnitude and hardihood that ‘will scorn the restraints 
of your laws. Law, sir! of what avail can this be against 
the corrupted sentiment of a whole people? Let us 
weigh the interesting truth—that a free people can only 
flourish’ upder the control of moral causes ; and it is the 
Sabbath which gives vigor, and energy, and stability to 
these causes. The nation expects that the standard of 
sound principles will be raised here. Let us give it a 
commanding elevation. Let its tone be lofty. Itis in 
this way we should expect to excit the enthusiasm of 
patriotism, or any other virtue. When we would awaken 
in our youth the spirit of literary emulation, we spread 
out to their vision a rugged path and a difficult ascent, 
and raise the prize offame high above the reach of any 
pursuit, but an ardent, laborious, and vigorous reach of 
effort. If we would enkindle the love of country, we do 
not humble her claims to a miserable posture, just above 
downright indifference—but we point to a devoted Leo- 
nidas, and the brighest names of the scroll, and thus urge 
our youth onward and upward. Let, us, then, sir, be as 
wise and faithful in the cultivation of sound moral prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. President : I firmly believe that the repeal of this 
single section, and the suspension of the mail, would exert 
the happiest influence. It would call up public attention. 

“It would present the claims of the Sabbath with such 
force of interest and weight of influence, as would, I 
hope, establish and perpetuate it as an effective defence 
around our free institutions. The mail arrested, and the 
post office closed on Sunday, by the solemn authority of 
Congress! Who can fail to perceive the noble impulse 
that would be given. Sir, this would correct all false 
and degrading estimates of this sacred day—it would al- 
most of itself form a public sentiment. The floods of 
vice and infidelity would be stayed in their course. Such 
high example. would silence the cavils of the profane— 

~ Aad Gis, as I understand it, is the true old fashioned way 
to popularity. It is not that sickly principle, which flat- 
ters public vices, and connives at national sins—but 
which, in the purity of its purposes, dares to rebuke 
them, and by-wise and wholesome measures to correct 
them. 

Suffer me to urge, asa further motive, the tendency 


of our example in its influence upon the kingdoms of 
the old world. Weave béen greatly useful to them in 
the illustrations furnished by our history of the principles 
of civil liberty, The mass oftheir people begin to un- 
derstand the true object of government. Until our poli- 
tical career commenced, power had long taught its sub- 
jects that this was a mysterious machinery,to be approach - 
ed by no vulgar hand, andscrutinized by no common 

eye. We have broken the spell for them, and men have 

learned the value of freedom, We have taught them that 
personal liberty, security, and property are inalienable 

rights, that are to be protected and cherished, but which 

cannot be impaired or destroyed by human governments. 
They are prepared to receive from us instructive exam- 
ples on the efficacy of a sound moral code in sustaining 

these interests. 

Tam persuaded that we shall not be deterred by the 
absurd imputation of a design to tyrannize over the con- 
sciences and rights ofmen. Sir, this charge is most un- 
seasonable in an age of greater moral and intellectual 
light than the world has ever seen. It is, indeed, a strange 
engine of oppression. In all past time, to hold men in 
bondage it was found necessary to keep them in igno- 
rance : but here is ‘ʻa dangerous party,” which some af- 
fect to fear, that none but tyrants have ever dreaded be- 
fore. A party whose labors are spreading the means of 
general information ; whose philanthropy is engaged in 
enlightening the ignorant and reclaiming the deluded, 
whose charities have penetrated the abodes of the con- 
vict and opened a ray of hope even to him ; and such 
men are assailed and summoned to a defence of such con- 
duct. I will not attempt the serious refutation of a ground- 
less charge. I dismiss it, with this bare statement of its 
character. 

Task for the demonstration of a fair experiment—this 
we can make without harm. Many of our constituents 
(and they are, permit me to say, among the best friends 
and purest patriots of the country) believe that such a 
consecration of this day is fraught with signal blessings to 
all our interests, as a free people. They are a part of 
this nation, whose opinions upon any other subject would 
be respected. Grant them a practical exposition of their 
principles ; and whenever we shall have suffered by a re- 
peal of this offensive law—when it shall be seen that it 
has been in any degree disastrous to our public or indi- 
vidual prosperity, we may return to the practice of im- 
piety, and proclaim abroad, that fora Christian People 
to regard the authority of God, and the repose of his 
Sabbath, is shown to be an injurious and unprofitable 
service. 


